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APPENDIA 


TO THE 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Tax on Tobacco. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN F. HOUSE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 29, 1878. 


On the subject of the tax on tobacco. 


Mr. HOUSE. Mr. Speaker, no people can pass through a great war 
without experiencing as one of its consequences taxation to an amount 
and of a character unknown to a condition of long-continued peace. 
Articles accustomed to pass free from the demands of the tax-gath- 
erer in a period of prosperity and tranquillity, are laid under tribute 
to meet the debt and expenses of an exhausting war. But in framing 
a system of revenue, in selecting the articles to be taxed and prescrib- 
ing the methods of taxation, no wise legislator will unnecessarily 
ofiend the genius or even the prejudices of a people who are called 
upon to meet with their substance the demands of the situation. 

Excise or internal-revenue taxes have followed all the wars of any 
magnitude which we have ever had in this country. But such taxes 
have always been unpalatable to the people, and the statesmen of 
the past who have had to deal with a public debt, left upon the coun- 
try asa heritage of war, in framing a system to meet the wants of 
the country and to supply the required revenue, have always con- 
sulted, as far as was consistent with the preservation of national honor 
and the national credit, the feelings and interests of the people upon 
whom the burdens of taxation were imposed. They never bade de- 
fiance to the just and reasonable complaints of the people and turned 
loose upon them an undisciplined and irresponsible army of revenue 
officials to rob and plunder and oppress them. They never selected 
such articles for taxation as would create the deepest and widest 
dissatisfaction, as if they wished to insult their feelings while they 
laid under tribute the property of the people. 

The law which went into effect in 1791, imposing a tax on spirits 
distilled in the United States, possessed as few distasteful features 
as possible, consistent with the execution of the law. The tax on 
spirits distilled from articles grown in the United States varied from 
nine to twenty-five cents per gallon. But notwithstanding the 
smallness of the tax and the careful precautions taken by the framers 
of the law to avoid needless offense to popular feeling and to prevent 
irritating and oppressive acts on the part of Government officials 
charged with the duty of executing the law, so repulsive to the peo- 
ple was the idea of taxing articles manufactured from the products 
of the soil, that the western counties of Pennsylvania rose in rebell- 
ion against the enforcement of the law and with arms in their hands 
disregarded the proclamation of President Washington and defied 
the power of the Government. An army drawn from the militia of 
the different States marched into the insurrectionary district and 
quelled the disturbance, but it cost the Government a million and a 
half dollars to do it. 

Subsequent to the act of 1791, imposing a tax on distilled spirits, 
other articles were added on which an internal-revenue tax was im- 
posed, such as stamp duties on bills of exchange, bills of lading, and 
many other instruments; and refined sugars, carriages, snuff, were 
likewise included in the law. By this system no restrictions were 
placed on the sale of leaf or manufactured tobacco, or on tobacco in 
any form except snuff. During Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and 


. = + pee the whole internal-revenue-tax system was 
epealed, 


The war of 1812, again, made it necessary for the Government to re- | 


sort to some system of internal-revenue taxes, and President Madison 
in his message to the extra session of Congress in 1813, after stating 
the condition of the national finances, says: 

This view o 
for the 


. four finances, while it shows that due provision has been made 
expenses of the current year, shows at the same time, by the limited | 
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amount of the actnal revenue and the dependence on loans, the necessity of pro- 
viding more adequately for the future supplies of the Treasury. This can be done 
by a well-digested system of internal revenue in aid of existing sources, which will 
have the effect both of abridging the amounts of necessary loans, and on that ac- 
count, as well as by placing the public credit on a more satisfactory basis, of im- 
proving the terms on which loans may be obtained. 


In accordance with this recommendation of President Madison, 
Mr. Albert Gallatin presented a plan of internal-revenue taxes which 
was adopted by Congress. By this law duties were imposed on car- 
riages, salt, refined sugar, auction sales, &c., with stamp duties on 
bills of exchange, bank-notes, and other notes. Tobacco, in none of 
its forms, was included in this law. In adopting the “ well-digested 
system of internal revenue” recommended by President Madison, 
Congress was careful to avoid the imposition of a tax upon the prod- 
ucts of the husbandman, and, warned by experience, refrained from 
taxing spirits distilled from our agricultural products. This law was 
unpopular and lasted only about four years, being repealed in 1817, 
during the administration of Mr. Monroe and on his recommenda- 
tion. Thus disappeared from the national statute-book the last in- 
ternal-revenue law that has vexed our people, until our late civil 
war made it necessary to call the system from its long repose. 

To that feature of our present internal-revenue law bearing upon 
the sale of leaf-tobacco by retail and of manufactured tobacco I de- 
sire to call attention, and in the name of that portion of our agricult- 
ural population who produce tobacco to enter my protest against 
the unsoundness and injustice of the principle upon which the law is 
based, or rather against the absence of all principle from the law. 
Representing, as I do, a people deeply interested in this question, I 
trust that this Congress will not turn a deaf ear to their reasonable 
complaints, and will grant them the relief they ask, and which I 
think they ought to have, by the removal of the odious and unjust 
shackles which have been imposed upon their industry and the pro- 
duction of their fields. Every county in my congressional district 
produces tobacco, some of them so largely that it is the main source to 
which the farmer looks for the means with which to pay his debts 
and support his family. 

No candid and impartial man can examine the law of which I 
speak and say that the producers of tobacco in this country have not 
good cause to complain of the burdens and restrictions placed by our 
internal-revenue law upon the sale of this important agricultural 
product. No other article that grows out of our soil is required to 
pay such tribute to the Government. Being a native of this coun- 
try, tobacco from the earliest period of our history has taken rank 
as one of the most important and lucrative productions of our soil. 
In 1876 the quantity of leaf-tobacco exported to foreign countries, to 
say nothing of the large amount consumed at home, was 309,929,887 
pounds, valued at $32,031,255. 

Why should the Government lay its hand so heavily upon that 
class of the community who by the toil of their own hands and the 
sweat of their own brow produce an article which contnbutes so 
largely to the resources of the country ? 

Prior to the act of June 6, 1872, the planter had the right to dis- 
pose of tobacco raised on his farm as he saw fit, in any quantity and 
to any one who might wish to purchase, free of restraint, as he might 
sell his corn, wheat, or rye. Why was the important change con- 
tained in the act of June, 1872, which taxes the sweat of his brow 
and the labor of his hands, introduced? The Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, in 
speaking of the tax upon the sale of tobacco, undertakes to explain, 
palliate, or apologize for the present law in these terms : 

In » country producing the raw material, and where no such tax had ever before 
been levied, and therefore without any practical experience to serve as a guide, it 
Was 1 matter to determine in advance what rates of tax or what mode of col- 
lecti: same, or what restrictions it might be necessary to impose upon the 

» manufacturer, or the dealer in tobacco in order to yield to the Gov- 
greatest amount of revenue with a just and equitable distribution of 


such taxation, and at the same time preserve as much as possible 
the interest of each of the different classes of persons before mentioned. 


Let us examine the law as it now stands and see whether any effort 
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has been made to“ preserve as much as possible” the interest of each 
of the different classes named. 
Section 3244, subsection 6, of the Revised Statutes, provides that— 


Dealers in leaf-tobacco, except retail dealers in leaf-tobacco, as hereinafter de- 
fined, shall pay #25. Every person shall be regarded as a dealer in leaf-tobacco, 
whose business it is, for himself or on commission, to sell, or offer for sale, or con- 
sign for sale on commission, leaf-tobacco; and payment of a special tax as dealer 
in tobacco, mavufacturer of tobacco, manufacturer of cigars, or any other special 
tax, shall not exempt any person dealing in leaf-tobacco from the payment of the 
special tax therefor hereby required. But no farmer or planter shall be required 
to pay a special tax as a dealer in leaf-tobacco, for selling tobacco of bis own pro- 
duction, or tobacco received by him as rent from tenants who have produced the 
same on his land: Provided— 

Mark the proviso— 


That nothing in this section shall be construed to exempt from a special tax any 
farmer or planter who, by peddling or otherwise, sells leaf-tobacco by retail directly 
to consumers, or who sells or assigns, consigns, transfers, or disposes of to persons 
other than those who have paid a special tax as leaf-dealers or manufacturers of 
tobaceo, snuff, or cigars, or to persons purchasing leaf-tobacco for export. 

Dealers in leaf-tobacco shall sell only to other dealers who have paid a special 
tax as such, and to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or « igars, and to such persens 
as are known to be purchasers of leaf-tobacco for export. 


Subsectien 7 provides for a tax on retail dealers in leaf-tobacco 
and defines who shall be regarded as such. It is as follows: 


Retail dealers in leaf-tobacco shall each pay five hundred dollars, and if their 
annual sales exceed one thousand dollars, shall each pay in addition thereto fifty 


conta for every dollar in excess of one thousand dollars of their sales. Every person | 


shall be regarded as a retail dealer in leaf-tobacco whose business it is to sell leaf- 
tobacco in quantities less than an original hogshead, case, or bale; or who sells di- 
rectly to consumers, or to persons other than dealers in leaf-tobacco, who have paid 
a special tax as such; or to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars who have 
maid a special tax; or to persons who purchase in original packages for export. 
fe tail dealers in leaf-tobacco shall also keep a book and enter therein daily their 
purchases and sales in a form and manner to be prescribed by the Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue, which book sball be open at all times for the inspection of 
apy revenue officer. 


The latter part of subsection 7, in requiring a retail dealer in leaf- 
tobacco to “keep a book” of sales, and to keep that book always 
open for inspection that the revenue officers may see how much he 
sells, I am disposed to regard as a piece of grim humor on the part 
of Congress at the expense of the retaildealer. After providing that 
he shall pay fifty cents to the Government for every dollar’s worth 
of leaf-tobacco that he sells by retail, the requirement to keep an 
open book to record the progress of this exceedingly lucrative busi- 
ness cannot be properly regarded in any other light than that of a 
congressional joke on the retail dealer. The particularity with which 
he is required to keep a book and to keep that book open at all times 
to the inspection of every revenue officer shows that Congress must 
have anticipated that there would be a rush on the part of producers 
and others to enter into this retail trade in leaf-tobacco, where they 
were required to pay only one-half the amount of their gross sales into 
the Treasury, leaving to them the other half out of which to extract 
immense fortunes. 

But, seriously, this subsection 7 looks very much like a false pre- 
tense and a fraud. Under the guise and seeming intention of allow- 
ing retail trade in leaf-tobacco a most effectual prohibition is placed 
on such trade by the man who grows tobacco on his farm and by all 
others. What wan would think of embarking in any business en- 
terprise when he was required to pay, as a tax, fifty cents for every 
dollar’s worth he might sell? The law was intended as a prohibi- 
tion, and such, of course, has been its effect. Why was the law thus 
enacted? The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in the report above 
referred to, says, that in framing the law an effort was made to ap- 
portion the burden of taxation on a just and equitable basis among 
the manufacturer, the producer, and the dealer in leaf-tobacco, and 
to preserve as far as possible the interest of each of those classes. I 
fail to see the equality spoken of in the report in the distribution of 
burdens, and I am equally at a loss to perceive in what respect the 
law has an eye to the interest of the producer when the producer is 
prohibited from selling his tobacco to any one save to the manufact- 
urer, the dealer, or exporter, and then only in quantities not less than 
an “original hogshead, case, or bale ;” I can see very well where his 
burden, but cannot perceive where his benefit, comes in. When one 
class which produces an article is rigidly restricted in the sale thereof 
to other classes, thus placing the former at the mercy of any combi- 
nation the latter may make, the enormity of such injustice can 
neither be palliated nor obscured by calling the obnoxious scheme a 
distribution of burdens in which the interests of all have been con- 
sulted. One man who has money enough to engage in the business 
of a dealer in leaf-tobacco, an exporter or manufacturer, can force a 
whole community to sell their tobacco to him, as he may be the only 
licensed party in reach of them, and they dare not sell to any one 
save those to whom the Government, on payment of the required 
tax, has given the right to buy. 

I can see very well how the law is beneficial to the manufacturer, 
when it forces every man who wishes to buy a chew of tobacco to 
purchase the manufactured article, the producer being debarred the 
right to sell the leaf-tobacco by retail to any one. It was even sup- 
posed at one time (and a revenue officer in my section honestly so 
construed the law) that a man was not authorized to roll or twist up 
for his own use tobacco grown on his own farm, but the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, on being appealed to, held that a man 
might take a chew of his own tobacco, raised on his own farm, with- 
out incurring the pains and penalties of the law. For this gracious 
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privilege the farmers whose sweat mingles with the soi] that gr 

the article ought to be duly grateful to the manufacturer —e 
dictating to Congress the legislation on the subject left to the. or 
ducer the great boon of chewing his own tobacco if he preferret 4 
to buying and using the manufactured article. That the restrictions 
on the sale of leaf-tobacco by retail are the result of a combin tion 
on the part of the Government and the manufacturer against the 
producer admits of no doubt. Every manufacturer of tobacco ix = 
quired to pay a special tax of $10 per annum for the privilege 


ation 


manufacturing the article, and for every pound he sells he is re: =< 
to pay a tax of twenty-four cents. This tax is very high and vie ds 


a very large revenue to the Government. 

The manufacturer says to the Government: “Yon derive a yery 
large revenue from the tax which I am forced to pay. Now, in eon 
sideration of the large amount of revenue that flows into the Treas- 
ury from my trade, I ask that the law be so framed that the producers 
and farmers of the country shall not be allowed to sell the article in 
its crude or leaf state so as to come in competition with me.” Ty 
this the Government agrees, and the man whose toil and labor and 
care bring into existence the product which forms so large an jtey, 
of our exports to foreign countries and contributes 80 greatly to the 
receipts of our internal revenue is debarred the privilege of selling 
or exchanging a pound of tobacco among his neighbors, however con, 
venient or necessary it may be to him. Such restrictions upon the 
sale of what grows from a man’s own soil and is produced by the 
labor of his own hands will always be odious and distasteful to our 
people. It is so utterly antagonistic to the genius of our people, to 
all their ideas and experience, that they must cease to be Americans 
before they can cease to abhor and denounce such legislation. They 
will never cease to agitate the question and clamor for a repeal of 
the law, laying their grievances and remonstrances before Congress, 
until they are permitted to reach the consumer with the product of 
their own industry free of tax. They will always regard it as an 
unjust discrimination against their interests and an oppressive in- 
fraction of their rights. 

This discrimination against the productions of the soil from which 
come the sinews of war and the arts of peace, the necessaries of life 
and the wealth of nations, ought to cease. Surely if any class of the 
community should be favored in this matter it is those whose care, 
skill, and industry have brought into existence this important article 
of commerce and opened up to the Treasury of the United States this 
prolific source of revenue. The farmer who grows this important 
commodity should not be dealt with by the law as if for every pound 
of tobacco he produces he has committed a crime which merits com- 
mercial ostracism and general condemnation. 

I can see no good reason why the producer of tobacco shall not be 
allowed to sell or exchange this commodity as he does the other prod- 
ucts of his farm. To allow him to do so would not be throwing 
open the door of competition with the manufacturer to any disastrous 
extent. What he would thus sell or exchange would be contined 
chietly, if not altogether, to the locality in which it is produced, and 
the privilege of sale being confined alone to the party who produces 
the article on his farm, the area of trade in the commodity would be 
circumscribed within narrow limits. Thus, if A grows tobacco on 
his farm and is allowed to sell it to B or exchange it with B for some 
other commodity, the sale or exchange of the article stops with this 
simple transaction between A and B, for B not being a producer, not 
having grown the article on his own farm, would not be allowed to 
sell it to C or to exchange it with C for any other commodity. So 
I believe the producer could thus be allowed to reach the consumer 
free of tax without any great detriment to the manufacturer or to 
the revenues of the Government, and hence, at an early day of the 
extra session of Congress, I introduced a bill to strike the shackles 
entirely from the agricultural portion of the community in respect to 
the retail trade in leaf-tobacco. 

I believe the damage that would result to the manufacturer and to 
the revenue by a total repeal of the restrictions under consideration 
is very greatly exaggerated ; and besides such repeal would allay 4 
great deal of dissatisfaction and quiet many just somgtelaie. The 
petty persecutions and oppressions to which our people have been 
subjected would if written fill volumes. The law has always been 
odious and necessarily so because its operations have been among 4 
people born free and wholly unaccustomed to be treated as serfs or 
suspected felons. They have been dogged and set upon by a pack of 
deputy marshals and detectives unkenneled and put on their track to 
hunt them down. In many instances as good, law-abiding citizens 
as live in the world have been seized and dragged hundreds of miles 
from their homes on charges either wholly false and founded upon 
the most disreputable testimony or which, if } ing the color of 
truth, were of a character trivial and contemptible to the last ae. 
Often these irresponsible and unscrapulous detectives have sneaket 
unknowe into a community where the people were not even aware 
of the provisions of the law and induced men to sell them smal] quan- 
tities of tobacco that they might have warrants issued against them 
and levy large sums of blackmail upon them as the price of their ran- 
som from the penalties of the law. Corps of informants and detect- 
ives have been o ized by revenue officers and paid a certain per 
centage of the spoils thus wrung from citizens who, rather than = 
attendance upon a Federal court many miles distant from their —_ » 
were willing to buy their freedom from the clutches of the scouncre 
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by paying whatever was demanded of them, which, asa general thing, 
was measured by what these human vultures thought their victims 
were able to pay. Under such circumstances it is not strange that 
the victims of such theft and oppression should have no very warm 
fection for the law and regard it as more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. 4 c F 7 

There is no law on our statute-book which is more justly abhorred 
by the people who have been compelled to taste the bitter fruits | 
of its unjust exactions and oppressive administration. But it has 
pecome unfashionable nowadays to pay any attention to the people 
or their complaints. What right have they to complain of unjust 
legislation or to do anything more than quietly obey the law and 
thank their masters that it is no worse ? Contempt for popular feel- 
ing and the wishes of the masses of the people is a most striking and 
lamentable characteristic of the times. Many seem to think that 
the people have no rights which their rulers are bound to respect. 
The thought of removing unwholesome restrictions and unnecessary 
and irritating provisions of law never seems to enter the heads of 
such men. Their whole idea is one of force and their language to 
the people, “Obey or be punished ; submit or we will compel submis- 
sion at the point of the bayonet, if need be.” No man who thus feels 
and acts toward the people is fit to occupy any position of trust or 
authority under a republican government. This is not a Government 
of force and can never be made one, and the advocates of centralized 
despotism and large standing armies in this country have much to 
learn of the spirit and genius of the American people if they think 
they are to be ruled by the strong arm of force alone. The well- 
grounded remonstrances of the people should never be lightly es- 
teemed or contemptuously ignored by the law-making power. In his 
third annual message to Congress, in speaking of the dissatisfaction 
of the people of his day with the tax on distilled spirits, President 
Washington uses this memorable language : 

If there are any circumstances in the law which, consistently with its main de- 
siyn, may be so varied as to remove any well-intentioned objections that may hap 
en to exist, it will consist with a wise moderation to make the proper variations. 
tt is desirable, on all occasions, to unite with a steady and firm adherence to con- 
stitutional and necessary acts of government the fullest evidence of a disposition, 
as far as may be practicable, to consult the wishes of every part of the community 
aud to lay the foundations of the public administration in the affections of the 
poopie. 

He who seeks, Mr. Speaker, to lay those foundations otherwise 
than in the affections of the people will tind, it may be too late, that 
he has built upon the sand. The manner in which the interests and 
wishes of the large portion of our agricultural population engaged 
in raising tobaeco have been arbitrarily ignored or contemptuously 
disregarded in framing our internal-revenue laws and in redressing 
the grievances growing out of their maladministration can only be | 
accounted for by the existence of a stolid insensibility on the part of 
the law-making power to the popular will. The idea of force as a 
panacea to stifle all complaints and silence all remonstrances, the 
contempt for popular feeling which has crept like poison into the 
very blood of the body-politic, has survived the war which gave 
such pernicious tendencies birth; and the sooner we renounce those 





heresies and return to the true republican spirit in our legislation 
and administration recommended by Washington, the better it will 
be for the country. The process by which unjust and odious legisla- 
tion undermines the affections of the people for their government 
may be slow and imperceptible in its operations, but if continued for 
any considerable length of time it will produce effects astounding 
to those who have shut their eyes and stopped their ears and refused 
to see abuses or to hear complaints. The people are long-suffering 
and patient, conservative and confiding, if treated with fairness and 
justice, but burdens may accumulate until they are too heavy to be 
borne, abuses may become so glaring and aggressive as to wake the 
slumbering spirit of the people. 

Now, I have no sympathy with the common, babbling demagogue 
who seeks on all occasions when he wants an office to utilize every 
temporary symptom of popular dissatisfaction for his own advance- 
ment; who, with his nose to the ground, follows the track of the 
people with the eagerness of the hound in pursuit of a hare, howling 
his great love and friendship for them, inflaming their passions, 
pandering to their prejudices, exaggerating their grievances, and 
subordinating them and their best interest to his own little ambi- 
tion. But the fancied popular grievances which the annual dema- 
gogue peddles in market-overt, as his only stock in trade, must not 
be confounded with the deep-seated wrongs which fire the popular 
heart and put the masses in motion. When the great body of the 
people of this country are fully aroused and in earnest in demand- 


| ing their rights, whatsoever power dares to stand in their way will 


be ground to impalpable powder beneath their earthquake tread. 
Woe be to the men or the political parties that are fool-hardy enough 
to make one track on the forbidden side of that dead-line which they 
have been commanded not to cross. The people are yet omnipotent 
in this country, as all will find out who abuse their patience too long 
or presume too far on their acquiescence in injustice and wrong. 
But to return to the subject now immediately in hand. In deter- 
mining the justice of the complaints of the farmers who raise to- 
bacco, the fact that the burden falls only wpon those in certain 
selected localities must be taken into consideration. Tobacco is 
principally raised in the States of Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, and 
Tennessee, though considerable quantities are produced in the States 
of Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana. The following table 
of the tobacco crops of the United States since the census of 1570 


exhibits the production of the article between and including the 
| years 1871 and 1876: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. Janwary 12, 1878. 
Str: In response to yours of the 10thinstant, asking the names of States produce 
ing leaf-tobacco, with quantities produced yearly since 1870, I give you the records 
of the division of statistics on this subject, which have been found to approximate 


| the real production, though the tendency is in products subject to heavy taxation 


toward underestimates. 
Respectfully, 
WM. G. LE DUC, Commissioner. 
Hon. Jonn F. Hovsr, 
United States House of Representatives. 


Tobacco crops of the United States from 1870 to 1876, inclusive. 


CURRENT ESTIMATES. 





| i872 =| —s«1873. | 187% 


Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Marvland 
Virginia 
North Carolina. . 
Tennessee 
Kentacky. ... 
Ohio ; 
indiana 
Illinois 
Missouri ... 
Other States 


, ee 


A true copy from records of statistical division. 
Attest : 


When we reflect that the agricultural products of other States that 
do not grow tobacco or that grow it in such small quantities as not | 
to amount to an important article of commerce are not taxed at all, 
we can well imagine how keenly the people of those States where it 
a ciety grown and upon whom the enormous burden of taxation is 
placed feel it. 1s it right, is it just, is it equitable to select a few 
me and roll apon them this unequal and oppressive taxation? 
jr + and flippant argument that tobacco is a luxury, and | 
we . —_ those who grow it and deal in it or manufacture it 
a a night to complain of any tax that may be imposed upon it, 

well answered in the able report prepared by Hon. J. RANDOLPU 
= ¢ KER, a member of the Committee of Ways and Means at the last 

ongress. I quote from the report: 


In the case of tobacco, the range of prices for which is'very great, the excise is 


| 


Pounds. j Pounds. Pounds | Pounds Pounda Pounds 


, 094, 000 8, 346, 000 8, 600, 000 9, 030, 000 | 9, 900, 000 7. 568. 000 
392, 000 14, 750, 000 15, 000, 000 10. 500. 000 16, 000, 000 13. 200. 000 
069, 000 13, 330, 000 | 19, 200, 000 16, 500, 000 22, 000, 000 21, 500. 000 
, 384, 000 | 48, 000, 000 50, 000,000 | 25, 000, 000 57, 000, 000 49, 300, 000 
, 600, 000 | 13, 200, 000 14, 500, 000 | ® 500, 000 14, 750, 000 16, 225, 600 
, 750, 000 | 25, 000, 000 23, 750, 000 5, 780, 000 35, 000, 000 32, 200, 000 
3, 500,000 | 130, 000, 000 152, 000, 000 34, 500, 000 136, 000, 000 12, 000. 000 
311, 000 | 30, 000, 000 | 32, 500, 000 13, 000, 600 | 13, 500, 000 26, 509, 000 
, 316, 000 | 16, 250, 000 15, 600, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 750, 000 16, 500. 000 
5, 398, 000 7, 500, 000 7, 575, 000 7, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 11, 600, 000 
138, 000 16, 500, 000 13, 200, 000 13, 860, 000 40, 000, 000 43, 245, 000 
244, 100 19, 438, 000 | 20, 785, 000 2, 685, 000 | 20, 447, 000 15, 764, 000 


©0 sevceccece SbOGEESe cos ceDccseccesovceeccocoececece cences 263, 196, 100 342, 304, 000 | 372, 810, 000 178, 355, 000 | 379, 347, 000 381, 002, 000 


J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 


the same forall. The lower-priced tobacco consumed by the lower classes is, like 
the higher price consumed by the rich, burdened with the excise of twenty-four 
cents. Without this tax the laborer may buy for smoking or chewing an article at 
the price of say six cents. The excise raises it to thirty cents, a tax of 400 per 
cent. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue estimates the average of consump 
tion to be fifteen pounds of manufactured tobacco to each consumer and two hun- 
dred and forty-six cigars, which represents about six pounds, twenty-one pounds 
in all, valued at $1.26. Thus the price to the consumer of this lower-priced tobacco 
would be raised by the excise from $1.26 to $6.30 per annum, or he pays $5.04 tax 
for his consumption of tobacco worth $1.26. And when it is remembered that the 
mass of the laboring-men of the country use this article it will be seen how bur- 
densome upon labor is this tax upon a simple article of those so-called luxuries 
which he is able to enjoy. 

On theother hand, the high-priced article, say worth twenty cents a pound, is taxed 
the same, twenty-four cents per pound, or 120 per cent., in the aggregate oniy the 
same total tax of $5.04 per pound. The taxonthe poor and therichis alike, with this 
marked difference, that the poor pays the same tax for the most inferior artic! 
that the rich does for the best. In other words, the laborer pays thirty cents per 
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pound for an inferior tobacco under the tax, when without the tax he could buy for 


two-thirds that price the very best quality of tobacco. 
Such a rate of tax must decrease consumption and must diminish production ; 


or, a8 consumption would decrease at an enhanced price, the producer must lower 
his price to induce the same quantum of consumption. Thus this heavy excise 


must tax consumer and portent er, and this especially will eperate upon the pro- 
ducers of the lower gra 


evidence of a most intelligent witness, Mr. Spence, of Cincinnati, largely engaged 
in manufacture of tobacco, and are confirmed by Messrs. Hudson & Catlin, man- 
ufacturers, of Saint Louis, who testified before the committee. 


But this reasoning is sought to be met by the assertion that tobacco is a luxury, 
and should be taxed more heavily on that account. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue estimates that two-thirds of the adult 
males of this country use tobacco. If, therefore, it be a luxury, it is well-nigh a 
universal one, and would seem to have become a necessary to the American people. 


But your committee cannot consent that by the use of this delusive term an 
injustice should be done. 


in the march of material production the luxuries of a past age are the necessa- 
ries of the present. It is one of the blessings of Providence that, in the extraor- 
dinary productiveness of the present era, due to modern inventions Soon 
of the bounties of nature and the products of art is so wonderfully increased that 
the ordinary comforts of modern life, even among the humble and the poor, are 
those which the wealthy of ancient times never enjoyed. Nothing can be called a 
luxury which supplies human want among all classes. The viands and wines, the 
silks and the velvets, the silver and the gold, the diamonds and the jewels, which 
the millionaire counts as essential to his happiness, fall to the share of the wealthy 
few, and may still, in vulgar phrase, be classified as luxuries ; but it cannot be said 
that the pipe of the day laborer, or his plug of tobacco, or his brown sugar, and his 
cotfee and tea, or his ale, * which lends an hour's enjoyment tothe poor man's heart,” 
are to be counted as luxuries in any proper or philosophic sense merely because life 
may be sustained or a bare subsistence be possible without either. 


So far I have only spoken of the restrictions thrown around the 
sale of leaf-tobacco and the injustice done to the producer by the 
combination between the manufacturer and the Government, in which 
his rights and interests have been to a great extent sacrificed or 
ignored. I arraign as unjust and unsound any principle of legislation 
which places a burden upon one class of the community and divides the 
spoils of an unjust discrimination with other favored classes. When 
the farmers of this country ask the poor privilege of being allowed to 
sell or exchange to consumers a few pounds of tobacco, grown upon 
their own land and raised by the labor of their own hands, an American 
Congress should be ashamed todeny it to them. I haveno disposition 
to do injustice to the manufacturer, though, in his haste to be rich, I 
think he has done injustice to the producer. If the tax on the man- 
ufactured article is too high, if the demands of the Government on 
the manufacturer are exorbitant, let them be lowered and let justice 
be done him without doing injustice to that class whose lands and 
industry give to the country the very article out of which the man- 
ufacturer makes his profit and the Government collects its reve- 
nues, 

I am not unmindfui of the fact, nor do I wish or mean to ignore it, 
that there is no necessary antagonism between the manufacturer and 
the producer. If the manufacturer is dependent on the producer to 
furnish the raw material, the producer is largely dependent on the 
manufacturer for a market for his produce. That, therefore, which 
destroys the manufacturer strikes a blow at one of the markets of the 
producer. This mutual dependence should cause a just and liberal 
spirit on the part of one toward the other. The more buyers there 
are in the market, the greater will be the competition and the better 
will be the prices which the farmer will get for his tobacco. The 
higher the tax which the Government places on the manufacturer, 
the less he can afford to pay the producer for the leaf or raw ma- 
terial. I know the specious argument is made that the consumer 
pays the tax and the producer is therefore not affected, whether the 
tax be high or low. But the manufacturer must make his profit 
somewhere and out of somebody. If he is compelled to pay the Gov- 
ernment a high tax, his interest will force him to pay the producer 
as low a price as possible, as well as to charge the consumer as high 
a price as the success of the trade will allow. 

The direct tendency of the present high tax on manufactured to- 
bacco is to crush out and destroy the men of limited means engaged 
in the business; to lessen competition, and will, if the tax is continued 
much longer, result in concentrating the whole business in the hands 
of huge monopolies, whose combinations will place the planter who 
grows tobacco, suited for manufacturing purposes, completely within 
their control and at their mercy. When a few large and wealthy 
firms have succeeded in absorbing or driving out of the trade the 
men of smaller capital, the market of the farmer for the raw ma- 
terial, so far as he looks to the manufacturer for a market, will be 
destroyed, and he will see his business of raising tobacco ingulfed 
in the same maelstrom where the smaller manufacturers went down. 
The present contest before Congress is simply a battle between the 
smaller manufacturers, who are fighting for their lives, and the pow- 
erful monopolists of the East, who have surrounded their antagonists, 
captured the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and are now moving 
on the Committee of Ways and Means, and will soon summon the 
Congress of the United States to surrender to their demands, 

In the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer of January 8, 1878, I find an in- 
terview with Dr. Spence, a Cincinnati manufacturer of tobacco, re- 
ported. In answer to the question of the reporter as to who were 
opposing a reduction of the tax on manufactured tobacco, he truly 
says: 

The chief opponents are a few eastern manufacturers of immense capital. They 
have very rapidly during the last few years absorbed the manufacture of plug, 
and if their ratio of increase continues, it will be but a comparatively short period 


es of tobacco. These results are clearly proved by the 


before that portion of the trade will be substantially in their handa 
what has shut up multitudes of small plug factories all over the country ; 
the last few months, and not, as claimed by them, the agitation for the ry during 
| of the rate of tax. eduction 








Dr. Spence further says that the manufacturers of Louisville D. 
ville, Lynchburgh, Toledo, Chicago, Milwaukee, and other points an, 
earnestly in favor of a reduction of the tax. Some of the septesent. 
atives of those cities are now here urging Congress to reduce +), 
tax. Everywhere, from every section of the country, the mani 
facturers, save a few eastern mammoth concerns, with one Teles 
unite in making this demand on Congress. In view of this aa 
known fact—known, it seems, to every one save to the Commissiyner 
of Internal Revenne—that officer, in his report to the prese : 
of Congress, uses this extraordinary language : 


the 


Qt session 


T have given considerable attention to the question of changing the 
ation on spirits and tobacco, and have come to the conclusion that the interests 
| the Government and of manufacturers and dealers will be subserved by alloy = 
the rates of taxation to remain undisturbed. Any proposition in Sceaeen 2 
change the rate of taxation operates as a disturbing element in the due course f 
| business of distillers and manufacturers, and J think I am stating the sentin . 


° . . nent, 
of the great majority of persons who are interested in the production of such ‘onal , 


articles when I say that they prefer that the rate of taxation shall not be disturbed. ag 


Now, from whom did the Commissioner obtain the information that 
“a great majority of persons” engaged in distilling spirits and man- 
ufacturing tobacco were opposed to any reduction of the tax? (Cer. 
tainly not from those persons themselves who are to-day by dele- 
gations and memorials besieging Congress to reduce the tax and 
thus save them from annihilation or ruin. The only voice that could 
have reached the ear of the Commissioner conveying such incorrect 
information and such misrepresentation of the positions of the par- 
ties in question must have come from the few opulent firms in the 
East, who are laying their plans to concentrate within themselves 
the entire trade of the country. Having ascertained what these mo- 
nopolists desired the Commissioner evidently thought no one else 
dared or had a right to express a contrary opinion. Was I not right 
a few moments since in saying that the rich men of the East had 
-aptured the Commissioner of Internal Revenue ? 

The Commissioner says he has given considerable attention to the 
question of lowering the tax on spirits and tobacco and is satisfied 
that it is to the interest of both manufacturers and dealers to let the 
tax remain unchanged. Strange that those men who are knocking 
so earnestly at the door of Congress, asking for relief from the enor- 
mous tax, should be so blind to their own interests. Perhaps they 
have given as much attention to the subject as the Commissioner 
has. Be this as it may, they seem determined to be the judges of 
their own interests, the opinion of the Commissioner to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I know there is some force and truth in what the Commissioner 
says of the effect of the agitation of the question of a change of 
the rate of taxation upon the business of the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer knows this as well, perhaps better than the Commis- 
sioner does, and if the burdens of which they complain and the 
dangers by which they are menaced were of a light and trivial nat- 
ure, they would remain silent rather than incur the loss which may 
be entailed by an attempt to change the tax. But they must get 
relief or be ruined, and relief can only come by agitation of the 
question in and out of Congress. 

It appears in the last report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, noted and commented on in the memorial of the Tobacco 
Board of Trade of Louisville, Kentucky, that there was collected 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, as a special tax on dealers 
in leaf-tobacco, the sum of $112,962.96, and for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, the sum of $97,422.49 on the same account. This 
shows a decrease in the revenue from this source of $15,540. 47 in the 
collections for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, below the receipts 
for the fiscal year previous. Each dealer in leaf-tobacco is required 
to pay a special tax of $25 per annum. Divide the amount of the 
decrease by the amount of the special tax and it shows a falling off 
of six hundred and twenty-one dealers in leaf-tobacco during the 
fiscal year ending in June, 1877. 

Again, his report shows that from the dealers in manufactured 
tobacco for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, there was collected 
as special tax the sum of $1,616,318.85; for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1877, the sum of $1,595,225.40. Subtract one from the 
other and it leaves $21,093.45. Each dealer in manufactured tobacco 
is required to pay a special tax of $5 per annum. Divide the ditler- 
ence between the coRections in said two fiscal years by live, and 
there will be found to have been forty-two hundred and eight less 
dealers in manufactured tobacco in 1877 than in 1876. 

Butwhat effect has the operation of the high tax had on the mat- 
ufacturers of tobacco? The following table, furnished me by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, is herewith appended: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OvFice OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, January 11, 157°. 


Sir: In compliance with your request of the 16th instant, I inclose eas 
statement showing the amount of special taxes paid by manufacturers of tobace 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 


ee GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
Hon. Jno. F. House, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Tate of tax 


to 
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ment showing the amount of special taxes paid by manufacturers of 
eine the fiscal years ended June 30,1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 


States and Territories. 1874. 


ae 


Alabam®...----+--2+eeeeeeensecseres| sone 
Arizona... 

Arkansas... 

California. 

Colorado . 

Connecticu 

Dakota ...- 

Delaware ; 

District of Columbia 


1875. | 1876. 


$14 


95 


Georgia 

Idaho - 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
lowa...- 
Kansas 

Kentuc 
Louisiana. 
Maine ...- 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota | 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina .. 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Vermont....- ° 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


10,169 39 | 8,749 81 


The above statement exhibits the effect of the present high rate 
of taxation on the manufacturers of tobacco for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, in each of the States where the 
business has been carried on. From this it will appear that for the 
year 1874 the sum of $11,578.76 was collected as aspecial tax. Manu- 
facturers of tobacco pay a special tax of $10. Divide the above sum 
by ten, and we have eleven hundred and fifty-seven manufacturers of 
tobacco in the United States for the fiscal year ending June30, 1874. 
From the same statement it appears that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1877, there were $8,749.81 collected as aspecial tax. Divide 
this sum by ten and we have eight hundred and seventy-four manu- 
facturers in the United States for the last-mentioned year, or two 
hundred aud eighty-three less manufacturing establishments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, than there were at the close of the 
fiscal year in June 1874—that number of manufactories having disap- 
peared in three years. 

Yet, the Commissioner can look on the ruins of two hundred and 
eighty-three manufactories, and on the dead faces of six hundred 
and twenty-one dealers in leaf-tobacco and of four thousand two 
hundred and eight dealers in manufactured tobacco, slain by this law 
in one year, and gravely proclaim to Congress that he has given con- 
siderable attention to this matter, and in his opinion the interest of 
the manufacturers and the dealers will be subserved by leaving the 
law undisturbed! If he had consulted the figures I do not think he 
could have reached any such conclusion, and if he had taken the 
pains te learn the wishes of a vast majority of those engaged in the 
business, instead of a few powerful firms in the East, he could never 
have said that “a large majority of persons who are interested in the 
production of such taxable articles” desired no change in the rate 
of taxation. But there are those, few in numbers, but powerful in 
capital, who really wish no change, who are here beseeching Congress 
not to lower their taxes. « 

This is an exhibition of patriotism so beautiful and sublime that it 
ought to be held up to the admiration not only of this country but 
of all nations. Who can doubt the inviolability of the public faith 
and the preservation of the public credit of a country when such 
shining examples of lofty ond dehetematnd self-immolation are pro- 
duced, however few they may be in numbers. In a land that groans 
under the burdens of taxation, where the grass is not allowed to 
grow under the foot of the tax-gatherer, where from individuals, 
counties, municipalities, and States there comes a dirge as sad and 
solemn as the tolling of a funeral bell, where the corpses of bank- 
pry and the rains of private fortunes are strewn along the walks 
of industry, the highways of commerce, and the marts of trade like 





the dead and the débris of a great battle-field—amid all this distress 
and gloom and ruin, the cheery voice of the great manufacturers of 
New York, beseeching the Government not to lower their taxes, falls 
like music on the ear. Who shall say after this that this age has 
produced no noble examples of disinterested patriotism ? 

There still are souls that tower 

As landmarks to mankind. 

The agent and representative of those New York manufacturers of 
tobacco has appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and protested against any reduction of the tax on manufact- 
ured tobacco. The operation of the law which enables the men of 
large capital engaged in the business to crowd out and destroy men 
of less capital and thus to give to a few large firms the monopoly of 
the business, explains the reason why the New York manufacturers 
are here opposing a reduction. The gentleman, Mr. Siedler, who ap- 

veared before the Ways and Means Committee, in a speech before the 

New York manufacturers ciearly set forth the true inwardness of the 
situation. Of course he made no such admissions or avowals in his 
remarks before the committee; but when talking to the New York 
manufacturers—all in the family, you know—he used this language, 
as reported in a New York paper: 

We who are in the manufacturing business know that with fifty or one hun- 
dred or two hundred thousand dollars we can only do so much business; if the 
rate is reduced one-half it naturally follows that we can do a proportionately larger 
amount of business with the same capital; but bear also in mind that the lower the 
rate the less amount of money it will take for outsiders to enter the business. You 
know also that there are scores of skilled operatives, foremen, and subforemen in 
your various factories, who perhaps have a good name, a limited amount of capital 
with some credit, and they will enter the manufacturing line, You will have your 
manufacturing business depressed more than it is to-day. If you reduce the rate 
you invite a host of competitors from every source ; and in the State of Virginia, in 
ess than one year you will have one hundred new small factories in the plug 
tobacco line where forty or fifty exist to-day. 

“Tf you reduce the tax, you invite a host of competitors from every 
source,” says this unselfish and patriotic representative of eastern 
monopolists. “Keep up the present high rate—and with our immense 
capital we can crush all competition—no ‘ outsider,’ no ‘ skilled oper- 
atives,’ no ‘foremen, or subforemen in your various factories, who, 
perhaps, have a good name, a limited amount of capital, with some 
credit ’—no troublesome Virginian, or Kentuckian, or Ohioan, or Mis- 
sourian—none of these can divide with the New York manufacturers 
the profits of this immense trade. With the Government as our friend 
to place or keep the tax so high as to silence all competition we will 
grasp the entire trade. There’s millionsin it.” That is the idea and 
the argument. Was ever a more unblushing proposition made to a 
Government supposed to have any regard for the welfare and the 
interests of its citizens? And yet men blindly or flippantly advance 
the idea that the consumer pays the tax and it makes no difference 
how high it is. When the happy state of affairs portrayed by this 
spokesman of the New York monopolists is reached and the whole 
trade goes into the hands of a few wealthy firms, what will become 
of the poor producer who is compelled to look to the manufacturer 
fora market? All competition having been destroyed, of course they 
can dictate to the farmer their own price for his tobacco, and being 
able to purchase the raw material at their own price they can of 
course, if they see fit and it becomes profitable to do so, greatly lower 
the price to the consumer. 

Can an American Congress so far forget what they owe to the citi- 
zens of this Republic as to enter into such an iniquitous combination 
with monopolists? What is taking place in tobacco is also going on 
in whisky. The high tax on whisky is also driving all small distil- 
leries out of existence and will result in a like huge monopoly. 

But, say gentlemen, if you reduce the tax on whisky and tobacco, 
to what source will the Government look for the large revenues 
gathered from those articles now? I believe the Government will 
soon be able to reap a larger revenue after a reduction of the tax 
than it now collects. But if this proves untrue in fact, I say restore 
the income tax with judicious exemptions, and let the net gains of 
the country bear some portion of the tax now placed upon the «gri- 
cultural productions and the labor of the country. 


Remonetization, Resumption, and Labor, 


SPEECH OF HON. L. A. MACKEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dol 
lar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. MACKEY. Mr. Speaker, no bill has been presented to this 
House since the organization of the present Congress that is attract- 
ing at this time more public attention than that which proposes to au- 
thorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar, restore its value 
and legal-tender character, thereby authorizing the Government to 
pay the bondholder in a coin of higher value than that possessed by 
the currency with which the bonds were purchased from the Govern- 
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ment when issued. All classes and conditions of our people are agi- 


tated on the subject—the rich man, banker, and bondholder, because 


they say it will depreciate the value of their property and securities. 
What species of property except money and bonds, I would ask them, 


has not depreciated, fearfully depreciated, during the last five years, 
involving a large proportion of the business men of the country in 


bankruptcy and financial rnin? The poor man is interested in this 
measure because he sees in it some hope of relief for the starving 


labor of the country. Is it not time that some other legislation should 


be had except that in the interest of the capitalist at the expense of 
the poor man’s labor. While I do not expect to add anything new or 


say anything that has not already been said, and better said than I 
can say it, well knowing that the people I have the honor to repre- 
sent on this floor are earnestly and deeply interested in the several 


financial propositions now before Congress, I cannot refuse to express 


my views in reference to the provisions of the bill, believing that 


they are in full accord with the sentiments of nine-tenths of the con- 


stituency I represent. I shall support the measure and vote, as I have 


voted, for the bill in the interest of labor and common justice to the 


people. ; 

I have faith in that policy of the Government which protects Amer- 
ican labor and American manufacturing industries, and such legisla- 
tion as will aid in the development of our resources and utilize in the 


highest degree the various elements of wealth with which we are so 


bountifully supplied. Silver is one of the productions of our coun- 


try just as much as wheat, corn, iron, or cotton. It is dug out of 
American soil by the labor of American citizens, and it is the duty of 


Congress by appropriate legislation to give it its highest value. A 
distinguished Senator said a few dayssince : “ For forty centuries sil- 
ver has been the money of all nations and all people, and now when 


it has been the money of all nations and when we have a greater 


quantity of it than any other nation of the world, we are asked to 
adhere to a legislation that impairs its value and restricts its uses, 
and declares that it shall not be used as it has been for money.” 

If we do not remonetize silver it will be used as bullion, as frac- 
tional currency, and in the arts; but remonetize it, and additional 
use and value will be given toit. The silver dollar we propose to coin 
is as old as the Government. It comes to us from the days of the Rev- 
olution, and was born with the Constitution. In the language of the 
Senator from Virginia “ This silver dollar has been called the dollar 
of our fathers. For one, I have great respect for it because it is the 
dollar of our fathers. I am willlng tosay that I venerate our fathers. 
I venerate the Constitution of our fathers, the wisdom of our fathers, 
the patriotism of our fathers, and the virtues of our fathers; and I 
also have regard for the dollar of our fathers, and having that I desire 
to see it again the coin of the country.” Regardless of the wants and 
desives of the debtor-class, then trembling on the verge of bank- 
ruptey and ruin, the party in power, afraid of the open glare of day- 
light, under the darkness of a “suspension of the rules,” taking the 
bondholders to their hearts, struck down the silver dollar in the in- 
terest of the capitalist and creditor class, and against that of the 
laboring and debtor class. 

Man may enact laws that are unjust and unequal in their relations 
to society, but natural laws wil always come to the relief of the 
struggling and oppressed. When in the beginning of the present 
century England demonetized silver in the interest of the creditor 
class, there never was a more dismal period in English history than 
that of the half century which followed the act. It is affirmed that 
the condition of the laborer was little better than it was during the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Patterson, in his Economy of Capital, states that 
it was a period of national distress and political agitation. There 
was a great scarcity of money and the masses suffered and clamored 
for relief. The middle classes groaned under taxation and demanded 
retrenchment, and the pride of the nation sustained a shock in the 
peace policy which arose in Parliament, because the nation was too 
poverty-stricken to wage a successful war. And yet we are asked to 
follow in the footsteps of England by those who urge the single 
standard in this country. We need not follow. Our nation, an em- 
pire of empires, needs no teaching from abroad, save that which is 
derived from the results of experience. With the light of history to 
guide us, we will keep clear of the rocks upon which the prosperity 
of other nations was wrecked, But if we are to determine our policy 
by that of other nations, we must stand by the silver dollar, as its 
adoption by a large majority of the nations of the earth demonstrates 
the wisdom of such a course. Of the principal commercial nations of 
the world England, Germany, Turkey, Portugal, Brazil, and Chili use 
the single standard. The others have adopted the double standard, 
except Holland and Belgium, and they adopted silver as a single 
standard of value. The Germanic powers, under the lead of Bis- 
marck,in the interests of the creditor class have also attempted, by 
enactment, the demonetization of silver. 

What isthe result? Two hundred millions of dollars of silver have 
been withdrawn, in a measure, from circulation. After the war with 
France, receiving from that power an immense sum of money as an 
indemnity, which being placed in circulation adding largely to the 
volume of currency, all manner of trades and business began to ffour- 
ish. Wages advanced, employment of labor increased, and the de- 
mand was such as to not alone stop emigration to this and other 
countries, but also to force a return flow of many who had emigrated to 
other lands in the hope of improving their condition. Since the de- 














monetization of silver and the consequent destruction 
currency of their country a retrograde movement has t 
the industrial pursuits of that people. The same shrinkage in val 

3 . 5 alue 
has occurred that have characterized this country consequent y = 
the destruction of part of ourcurrency. Wages have again osseonet 
business has become stagnant, and general depression of business af 
fairs and ruin of commercial ventures has been the result. Witenes 
among the nations of the earth history, past or present points = 
unerring finger at a government which has deliberately destroyed th ; 
money of its people, it alike records the fact of its commercial] don 
tration and industrial decay. Crime flourishes, and virtue hides ite 
head. The music of the mill is hushed in the cry of distress. Seneer 
and poverty strike hard blows. The voices of starving hundreds pierce 
the walled houses of kings. Wrecks of savings-banks, insurance and 
trust companies whose money has been garnered from the poor; ruin 
of corporations which had employed vast amount of labor in the con- 
struction of works of internal improvement; private credit convulsed 
shattered, and torn to atoms; poverty, want, and suicide, are the 
monuments that history builds to the nations who have strangled 
their people’s industries, and are the mile-stones that mark the golden 
road to resumption. 

Mr. Speaker, the demonetization of silver does not affect the bond- 
holder with his untaxed millions, nor the creditor class with its re- 
corded mortgages upon the farms, lands, and industrial pursuits of 
the nation. It affects the debtor class, that class which plows and 
plants, which builds and beautifies, and prospers most when peace and 
plenty abound in the land; that class who live by the arts and trades 
of man, who “lift the lever and move the shuttle,” who delve in the 
earth amid its treasures and unloose its rocky rivets, who lay the iron 
arteries of trade and push forward our inland commerce, who level 
the forests and build cities, who erect sign-boards of prosperity every- 
where in the broad land, and make the world and mankind better for 
having lived in it. This is the class that this act impoverishes; the 
class of no hereditary privileges or entailed estates, but only such as it 
carves out of bountiful nature by its skill and labor; the class whose 
greatest capital is its bone and sinew, its intelligence and industry, 
In this hour of its peril it is the duty of the country, through its law- 
makers, to come to its assistance by undoing that unwise legislation 
which has operated so fatally against its interests. 

If you destroy this class of citizens you crush the firmest element 
in the construction of the social fabric, an element upon which the 
country always relies in the hour of its peril; not only does it create 
great victories by the arts of peace and give strength to the Govern- 
ment, but amid the smoke and flame of war it is the class that stands 
firmest in the shock of battle. Crush this element of a nation’s 
strength by ruinous legislation and reduce it to pauperism and you 
will by the same law impoverish the nation. From a nation of free- 
men glorying in the pride and strength of their country you will 
create a nation of serfs, slaves of the money power whose chains are 
tightly riveted. 

Instead of the citizen honored and free, walking erect among his 
fellow-men, conscious of his own strength and security, proud of his 
country and its institutions, he will crouch at the feet of his money 
lord, heartbroken, and famished with poverty and toil. Let us not by 
any act of ours, as the representatives of the people, aid in establish- 
ing such a condition of society. The wrecks of nations once great 
and proud lie all along the shores of history, crushed by those who 
ruled in the interest of class. It has been asserted here during the 
discussion of this question that the act demonetizing silver was not 
only a breach of the Constitution and a fraud upon the people by 
depriving them of one of their constitutional coins, but that it was 
also a fraud on posterity by the attempt to increase the national debt 
which would be theirs by inheritance. The people have a vested con- 
stitutional right in the money of their country. 

The Constitution of the United States in the use of the word “money” 
in article 1, section 8, means both of the precious metals, and the 
power to regulate the value thereof with any other meaning would 
be absurd. The power to regulate the value of money would not have 
been enjoined upon Congress had it not meant both gold and silver. 
Gold and silver constituted the money of the country at that time as 
it did of the commercial world. England did not demonetize silver 
until 1809. It is certainly a violation of the Constitution to demone- 
tize silver by any act of Congress, as it deprives the people of one of 
their vested rights. The Twenty-first Congress of the United States 
appointed a select committee to “ consider the state of the currency. 
In the report submitted to Congress the following language occurs: 
The Constitution of the United States evidently contemplates in the power con- 
ferred upon this Government to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for 
eign coin, and the restriction imposed upon the States to make nothing but gold and 
diver coin a tender in paymentof debts, that the money of this country shail be 
gold and silver. 
Our system of money established in the year 1792 fully adopts the 
rinciple that it is expedient to coin both metals as money, and sach 
- always been the opinion of the people of the United States. I 
might refer to opinions of eminent men, statesmen, and political econ- 
omists of this and other countries, who have investi ated the subject, 
and all agree that to abridge the quantity of circulating medium by 
demonetizing silver will produce an unfortunate result, such a result 
as we witness to-day in our land. I cannot conceive of a higher duty 
imposed upon us than to repeal the hasty and fraudulent legislation 
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that robbed the people of a part of the currency of their country. I 


will not pursue 

; i reference 
pe oo subject closely and intimately identified with the silver 
sewed of January 14, 1875, providing for the resumption of specie 

avments at a fixed time by the contraction of the currency, if not 
speedily repealed w ill in my opinion continue and increase the wide- 
«pread disaster and ruin that has befallen our people. In 1865, the 
naanal the beginning of our greatest prosperity, we hada circulating 
medium of upward of $2,000,000,000 including certificates of indebt- 
edness, compound-interest notes, fractional currency, and national- 
bank notes and greenbacks. ; . : 

In 1875, ten years later, we had a circulating medium of less than 
¢2/).000,000, being a reduction in a period of ten years of more than 
éL 00,000,000. Of course the shrinkage of values consequent upon 
this wholesale destruction of the people’s money was very great in all 
kinds of property except that of the bondholder, which increased in 
value. Notwithstanding this enormous reduction, the act of 1875 de- 
creed a still farther reduction by providing for the redemption of frac- 
tional currency until the whole amount outstanding shall be redeemed, 
and also the redemption of legal tenders before January 1, 1879, until 
there shall be outstanding but $300,000,000 of such legal tenders and 
no more. Under the provisions of this act nearly $100,000,000 of the 
circulating medium, including fractional currency, have been de- 
stroved. Should the act become effectual what the result must be can 
be imagined when, as gold will not in all probability enter into the 
circulating medium and silver demonetized, our whole circulating cur- 
reney will consist of the remaining legal-tenders and national-bank 
notes. The inevitable result of such action will be pauperism and re- 
pudiation. But it was never intended by the framers of the act of 
]562 that gave us the 5.20 bonds that they should be redeemed in coin. 

During the candidacy of General Grant for the Presidency it was 
charged upon the floor of this House by Mr. Ross, of Illinois, that if 
Grant was elected the republican party, at the instance of the money 
lords of the land, would enact a law making their bonds payable in 
coin. 

Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, whose memory the republican 
party should ever cherish and who was the author of the law, arose 
in his seat and with all the earnestness of an honest conviction re- 
pudiated the idea that the republican party intended any such thing. 
Said he: 

I want to say that, if this loan was to be paid according to the intimation of the 
gentleman from Ilinois, if 1 knew there was such a platform and such a deter- 
mination this day on the part of any party, I would vote for the other side, Frank 
Blair and all. I would vote for no such swindle upon the tax-payers of this coun- 
try. I would vote for no such speculation in favor of the large bondholders, the 
millionaires, who took advantage of our folly in granting them coin-payments of 
interest; and I declare—well, it is hard to say it—but if even Frank Blair stood 
upon the platform of paying the bonds according to contract and the republican 
candidate stood upon the platform of paying bondholders twice the amount we 
agreed to pay them, I would vote for Frank Blair, even if a worse man than 
Horatio Seymour headed the ticket. 

Not only Thaddeus Stevens and others in the House, but Senators 
Morton aud John Sherman in the Senate, declared that the bond- 
holder who demands better money for his bonds than he paid for them 
is an extortioner and repudiator. Now one of these Senators “sits 
in the seat of customs” burning and destroying the money of the 
people under the behest of a law he himself as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance in the Senate aided in passing and adopting. 

In no way can we consider the resumption act ina favorable light. 
In no way is it beneficial to the people if adhered to. All the indus- 
tries of the country, which by the greatest care and most rigid econ- 
omy have been able to survive thus far, will be leveled to the earth, 
All the large corporations which have with a kindly care kept thou- 
sands of workingmen from utter starvation will be compelled to 
suspend their work and bar their doors; and many thousands of 
wandering men will be added to the vast army who to-day are travers- 
ing our land seeking the bare means of support. But I do not believe 
it is in the power of the Government to resume under this act. It 
is estimated by some of our most careful financiers that it will re- 
(uire $250,000,000 in coin to resume specie payments in Jariuary, 1879. 
Where is this amount of coin tocome from? ‘It appears from a report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, made to this House, that there is 
less than $60,000,000 of gold inthe Treasury, and only this amount 
after three years of preparation, part of which is subject to a large 
amount of accruing gold interest. We can obtain but a small amount 
of gold from abroad. It is the policy of European nations to keep 
their gold coin at home to meet their own demands. The only means 
left will be by the destruction of the legal-tender currency, the inev- 
itableresults of which upon the prosperity of the people I have already 
oe w ? wens resumption of specie payments? Not the 
Whe aoe = hay will admit that they are largely in the majority. 
an “ ; o the es dollar? It is the only money this na- 
eatin ioe ane fare and prosperity. It was good enough for the 
aoe ie enn = battles of the Union and it is good enough 
companed eae 10 = who paid for his bond in currency worth, as 
and now call coin, ut forty, fifty, and sixty cents on the dollar, 

»W calls us Swindlers, repudiators, and lunatics because we pro- 

pose to pay him in coin. 
wat Houses of Congress have resolved and declared by a decisive 
» Very suggestive to the occupant of the Executive Chamber, that 








all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issned 


this subject any further as so much has already been | under the several acts of Congress are payable, at the option of the 
to it on the floor of this House, but will briefly refer 


Government, in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States, con- 
taining 4124 grains each of standard silver; and that to restore such 
coin to its former value and make it a legal tender in payment of 
said bonds is not in violation of the public faith nor in derogation of 
the rights of the public creditor. The passage of the silver bill by 
an equally decisive vote will soon, in my opinion, be an accomplished 
fact. 

But the remonetization of silver and the repeal of the resumption 
act will not avail to promote the prosperity of the nation, unless by 
wise and prudent laws we stimulate public and private enterprises 
and encourage such measures as will furnish employment for the men 
who create the wealth of the nation. 

A few weeks since a resolution was introduced in the House, offered, 
as I believe, not in the interest of the public welfare, called “an anti- 
subsidy resolution,” which, if strictly adhered to, would prevent the 
Government from enacting any laws, no matter how well guarded they 
might be against encroachments upon the public Treasury, that would 
aid and encourage the development by private enterprise of the re- 
sources of the country and tlie advancement of the internal commerce 
of the nation. 

I recorded my vote against that resolution. While I am opposed 
to granting subsidies as a principle and to indiscriminate legislation 
in the interest of combinations of individuals for personal gain, yet 
in the present condition of the country, with its industrial interests 
paralyzed and twomillionsof its people without labor, I believe it to be 
the interest of the people, of the great mass of our intelligentand hard- 
working men, who to-day are imploring for an opportunity to labor 
as a means of support for themselves and their families, that the Gov- 
ernment should Jend its aid to such enterprises as partake of a national 
character and which if entered upon would contribute largely to re- 
lieve our workingmen from the deplorable condition in which they 
now find themselves. The great question of labor with its collateral! 
issues underlies the foundation of all human happiness and prosper- 


ity. Man by his organization is an active being. He was created to 
labor. He is born with wants that can alone be satisfied by labor; 


and the gratification of his natural desires is the highest incentive to 
honest toil. By the exercise of his brain, by arts and machinery, he 
constantly endeavors to promote his well-being, improve his condi- 
tion; and that keeps him always in astate of want. All the vast im- 
provements of the age, the metropolitan cities that have been founded, 
the canals that have been dug for inland commerce, the iron rails that 
have been laid to explore the secret spots of the valley and the rocky 
fastnesses of the mountains, the ships that bear upon the ocean’s bosom 
to foreign climes the products of our soil and the labor of our sons; 
the forges and furnaces, factories and mines where labor is found ; 
the telescope by which we peer through the realms of unmeasured 
space; the printing-press, the great educator of the human race; the 
silver and gold deposits of the hills and mountains, uprooted and torn 
by the hand of man from the depths of the earth; all proclaim the 
wondrous power that reposes in the hands of the Hercules of labor. 

The spirit of civilization awakened in Western Europe toward the 
close of the fifteenth century developed the elements of power and 
the ingenuity of labor that discovered a western empire settled by 
hard toil and in the face of extraordinary difficulties and dangers. Its 
parallel in intensity of action has not been found in history. 

Under the stimulus of our free institutions, what has been the slow 
work of two thousand years in Europe has been performed here in 
twocenturies. Inthe Old World men were born to wealth which they 
could not alienate or to poverty from which they could not escape. 
Under our republican form of government the dignity of labor was 
established and the equality of manhood preserved. I'rom the trials 
and hardships of the Revolution came that principle which, embodied 
in the charter of our freedom, has created an empire in which honest 
labor is the foundation of social and political prosperity and where 
all men are sovereigns. We realize that we live in an age of im- 
provement, in which investigation is active and successful and in 
which what has already been accomplished is but the brilliant prom- 
ise of what is yet to be performed. In this democratic and industrial 
age, however, it is impossible to call a nation wealthy and prosperous 
because vast capital is in the hands and under the control of a few 
individuals, when the masses of the people are struggling for exist- 
ence. The great problem of modern statesmanship is to determine 
the question of the rewards of labor. The feudal age has forever 
passed, when governments were organized to maintain in idleness 
favored subjects through the toil and sweat of the masses, The aim 
of national economy with the advance of political eyuality is to se- 
cure a “ fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” Of the joint products 
of labor and capital, what proportion should fall to each; what rate 
of division should be established for the amount of capital invested, 
and what gain labor should secure in the general distribution, are the 
questions that are to-day paramount in the exciting struggles of an 
industrial people. If capital alone is to determine the value of labor, 
then there is no hope for the permanent improvement of the work- 
ingman’s condition. 

The heart, the spirit, and the energy of his life will be crushed and 





| he will remain the slave of the money lords of creation, with every 
| means of his advancement in inte)ligence, morals, and physical ehar- 
| acter destroyed and social order endangered. While it is true that 
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capital can live on its accumulations when labor would starve for 
want of employment, and therefore true that capital has power to 


dictate terms in case of disagreement, yet the history of the world | 


exhibits the wisdom of generous dealing with labor. It is the day of 
prosperity, of good wages and constant employment, that puts heart 
and hope into aman. He is happy and contented under a condition 
that presents him the opportunity of becoming his own master; that 
enables him to educate his children, gather about him the comforts 
and ornaments of a home, and holds before him the visions of a higher 
place in the walks of life. But if you make him the slave of a re- 
iorseless money power, which knows only its own aggrandizement, 
you destroy the energy of his manhood and the generous impulses of 
lis nature. He is henceforth a tool, and as such becomes the easy 
prey and victim of the corrupt and designing demagogue, who, like 
the petrel at sea, “pines in a calm and is happy only in a storm.” 
The French revolution, unparalleled in the history of the world for 
its atrocities and horrors, was the result of the shameless abuse of 
the masses—of the peasantry and working people. 

The accumulation of wealth in the hands of the few; the disso- 
luteness, arrogance, and corruption of the nobility, holding a vast pro- 
portion of the wealth of the nation and bearing no portion of the bur- 
dens of the state; the abuses of the law; the oppression of the people 
by extraordinary and outrageous taxation for the support of a disso- 
lute court and nobility, and the destruction of all business interests 
and the vitality of commercial and mechanical pursuits produced a 
spirit of discontent which was stimulated by the idleness and suffer- 
ings of the multitude of skilled laborers thus thrown out of employ- 
nent, and whose mercurial organization demanded constant labor to 
prevent the flame of mob violence from bursting forth and consuming 
the authors of their own ruin. These acts and conditions occasioned 
that revolution whose desolations have no equal in the history of 
mankind. The liberal character of our form of government culti- 
vates a higher order of law-abiding citizenship ; yet it is our duty as 
the representatives of the people, invested by them with the law- 
making power, to see to it that by no unwise legislation we arouse a 
similar spirit among the masses of our people who toil for bread. 
Let us resolve to undo and repeal all legislation that strikes at the 
peace and prosperity of the land by depriving the workingman of an 
equal chance with the capitalist in the race of life. Let us not enact 
laws in the interests of one class to the detriment of another; laws 
that may seemingly benefit a richer class of society, but in their 
application are often perverted to the great injury of the working 
classes and always disastrous to industrial pursuits. Legislation for 
the capitalist has a natural tendency to engender a conflict between 
labor and capital, and a want of a proper knowledge of the harmony 
of their interests often creates a spirit of resistance on the part of 
the working classes resulting in an organization of combined efforts 
to redress their supposed wrongs, which frequently leads to lawless 
methods to secure their end. 

Harmony between labor and capital is the true relation; all else 
is an unnatural condition. Capital finds its greatest return in the 
contentment and willing service of labor; and to labor capital is the 
highest and greatest benefactor. Without means to put in operation 
the great works of the age, the industrial energies of the nation 
would be paralyzed. Capital in this country is generally the accu- 
mulation of past labor. He who hoards not his gains, but diffuses 
them in the execution of great designs for the improvement of so- 
ciety aud the development of civilization, is that benefactor to the 
human race who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. 

I agree with the Representative from Iowa, [Mr. DEERING,] who 
said upon this floor a few days since: 


Capital and the industries of the country are co-operative and the two interests 
are inseparable. But I divide the owners of capital into two classes: those who 
gamble in stocks and speculate on the fluctuations in money and securities; and, 
secondly, those whose money circulates among the people and who seek invest- 
ments in such active enterprises and improvements as will provide employment 
for labor and enlarge the bounds of industry. All legislation that tends to stimu- 
late and encourage the operations ef this class of capitalists is in the interest of 


fohor and is more productive of good results to the working classes than direct 
egislation. 


Give the workingmen of our country employment with living re- 
munerative wages, and with hearts full of hope and an enthusiasm 
born of conscious power they will move on in the grand struggle 
of life, and mountains will be leveled, valleys filled, tunnels bored 
through the eternal hills, forests cleared, iron rails laid across a con- 
tinent, furnaces and forges made to roar and blast, mines opened, and 
factories and workshops send forth the smoke of industry. Nowhere 
in the world has the result of a harmonious union of capital and 
labor been developed in a higher degree and to a greater extent in 
all its usefulness than in our own country. The American nation be- 
gan its existence with a population of less than three millions and with 
an area of territory less than eight hundred thousand square miles. 

A century has passed, and under the stimulus of a republican form 
of government administered with a liberal policy we have now a 
population of not less than forty-five millions, and an area of territory 
of nearly four million square miles. Our flag floats from sea to sea 
amid the waving wheat-fields of the valley and the snow-crested peaks 
of our mountains. The developments of our agricultural industries 
have been unprecedented in the history of the world. The assessed 
value of farms and farm stock in the United States in 1870 was $11,- 


| 


| $20,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. Foreign and domestic commerce 


| and boast of the American patriot that the sails of our merchant 


| alyzed. Trade languishes and commerce has died away 
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000,000,000, and farm products and farm wages for th 
amounted to upwards of $3,000,000,000, . © year 1869 


The value of the products of our manufactories has advanced from 
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increased with gigantic proportions, and until the policy of the 
in power during the last sixteen years, in connection with the in 
made by the war, has almost destroyed our commerce, it was the 


whitened every sea, bearing the products of our soil and our ip 
tries to every nation and people whose shores were w 
tides of ocean. When we behold the results of the vast labor that 
within a hundred years has been performed within our borders and 
then witness the starving condition of the workingmen all over the 
land, we are compelled to ask ourselves and our wise men 
ical economists, what has produced this result. 

With all our boasted wealth, industry, and intelligence, with our 
vast resources, with the energy and courage of our many millions of 
population, we are to-day very far from a state of general prosperity 
On looking around us we behold nearly all our industrial pursuits par- 

s - Our work- 
shops are closed, the fires of our furnaces and forges have gone out 
and nearly all forms of productive industry are unremunerative. 
Thousands of workmen with honest hearts and willing hands are 
without labor and their families are starving in their homes. Labor 
strikes have been inaugurated in various parts of the country, and 
misguided, excited men, suffering from the effects of unremuneratiye 
wages, have wandered through our streets, defying organized gov- 
ernment and spreading terror and desolation everywhere on their 
destructive march. In the language of the Senator from Nevada— 

In this country the distress of labor, reaching a point never before known. has 
culminated in mobs which have given ominous expression to the despair of the 

sople. The Army of the United States, never before used for such a purpose, 

1a8 been called upon within a twelvemonth to perform police duty, to preserve 
social order, and to protect private property. The advocates of the goll policy, 
conscious apparently that it will make chronic this condition of things and perma 
nently demand the same remedy, have insisted that the numbers of the Army 
should not only be aa up but enlarged, not to resist foreign enemies, guard forts 
or enforce the laws of the United States, but to repress the riotous uprising of a 
hungry, naked, freezing, and frantic populace. 

The New York Tribune of the 7th instant editorially says: 


One of the most terribly significant incidents connected with the loss of the Me- 
tropolis last week was the fact that one hour after the news that the ship had gone 
down arrived in Philadelphia, with all the exaggerated horrors of a first dispatch 
the office of the Messrs. Collins was besieged with hundreds of hunger-bitten, 


cent men, begging for the places of the drowned laborers. In this city there lie 
been over a thousand applicants at the agency for New South Wales to be sent out 
as laborers and mechanics on the clipper ship starting this month for Sydney. 

These people represent but a fraction of the great mass of unemployed poor in 
the cities; men who are not paupers from inclination any more than the most re- 
spectable reader of the Tribune; honest, industrious, frugal, in the majority of 
cases heads of families, who are out of work, and are ready to go to the other side 
of the globe, or to the forests of Brazil, to get work to keep their wives and children 
from starving. It is useless to ignore this miserable, gaunt fact which stares us 
in the face at every corner. It is not to be dispelled any longer by soup-houses on 
the one hand, organized precautions against tramps on the other. We have had 
enough discussion on the relative advantages of occasional and organized charity 
It is not charity that is wanted; it is work, and the only work which offers now as 
a relie€ to the suffering in the cities is farming, How the unemployed mechanics 
and laborers have got through this winter, God only knows—they have been greatly 
helped by the mild weather. But in three weeks spring will open, and what is 
then to be done? The revival of business will be too slight to afford them any 
tangible help. Are they all to sink down permanently into tramps and paupers! 
Or, in case of a revival of the labor troubles of last July, are we to keep them as a 
reserve sae, ready, as then, to join, with terrible effect, the side of disorder, riot, 
and rapine 

Mr. Speaker, what has produced this condition of affairs? Has the 
earth refused to respond to the labor of the husbandman? Has the 
sun hidden its face and the gentle rain of heaven ceased to fal!? Has 
the artisan forsworn his skill and the strong arm of labor lost its 
strength? Not at all. Nature was never more bountiful, the earth 
never yielded more abundant harvests. Human hands were never 
more willing. What, then, has produced this state of affairs? It is 
said by some to be the result of our extravagance, born of the reck- 
lessness of war, and of the enormous peculations and squandering of 
the public funds wrung by taxation from the toiling and producing 
masses. at 

But I assert here to-day as my deliberate conviction that to the 
‘ae | in power, who for sixteen years and more have controlled the 
egislation of the country, to their ruinous financial policy and con- 
tinued aim and desire to legislate in the interest of the capitalists 
and against that of the laborer, we can honestly charge the cause of 
the present depressed condition of our country. I believe it to be the 
duty of the Government to furnish the people with a currency of the 
highest value and in such quantities as may be required to conduct 
all the legitimate business enterprises in which an active, energetic 
people may engage, sufficient to develop our resources, cultivate our 
farms, build our railroads, open our mines, and establish manufacto- 
ries. 

When our people were prospering and bad an abundance of cur- 
rency the party in power, controlled as I believe by the bondholders, 
sanctioned and authorized the destruction of more than one-half o 
that ne See the rights of the debtor class ir the putenens 
of the creditor class by the act of 1869, when under the pretense © 
strengthening the national credit they converted the bonds that ¥ ere 
issued and made payable in greenbacks into bonds payable in ae 
only, thus adding millions to the burdens of the people. Then the ac 


and polit- 
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of January 14, 1875, was passed, requiring resumption of specie pay- 
ments without preparation ata fixed day, when they well knew that 
the financial condition of the country was unable to bear the change. 
And not content with this they violate a sacred contract with the 

wople, which had existed since the foundation of the Government, by 
yepndiating and demonetizing the silver dollar, thus making all the 
indebtedness of the country payable in gold alone. 

What greater crime can be named against the faith, hope, and energy 
ofa people, against the heart and life of a nation, than this deliberate 
attempt to destroy the currency of the country. . ; 

But the signs of the times are encouraging. The workingmen of 
the nation are awakened to their true interest—determined to assert 
their rights, and capital is ever cowardly. . 

Let us stand by the greenback dollar, for back of it stands all the 
wealth, all the credit, and all the earnings of the nation. No money 
ever had a better, broader, or stronger foundation. Let the Govern- 
ment furnish the people with sufficient currency for all legitimate 
bnsiness; furnish it directly without the intervention of the sub- 
sidiary currency issued by the Government to organized capitalists 
under the provisions of the national-banking act. Let the money of 
the people be that of the Government. Let us give to the laborer 
the value of his industry. Let Congress repeal the unwise and ob- 
noxious laws that have produced the ruin of industrial pursuits. 
Let the silver dollar be again invested with its former power. Let 
the act resuming specie payment be repealed ; then our Army will no 
longer “ move to overawe and quell the outbreaks of plundered and 
starving labor” but a brighter day will dawn upon the distress and 
desolation that now pervades the land. 





than did the democrats of this House on that memorable occasion, 
and in my opinion none were ever more fortunate and successful. 
Truly has the poet said: 






Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ; 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a gloomy hour fall off. 

But, thanks to the laws which govern all human affairs and control 
all human passions, the tempest has passed, loving hearts are again 
united, peace and harmony have returned, and we can proceed quietly 
and dispassionately with the important business now before the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, a kind Providence “that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will” has mercifully decreed that in this world of sor- 
row and tribulation evils shall never come entirely unmixed with 
good. And in this case one point, in my judgment, has by this ebulli- 
tion of democratic free-love and southern loyalty been forever settled 
and set at rest. 

If any man who saw what transpired here on that day had previ- 
ously harbored a solitary suspicion or fear that perfect pacitication of 
our brethren of the South had not yet been accomplished ; if he had 
ever dreamed that all feelings of bitterness and animosity had not 
entirely disappeared and that everybody was not wholly reconciled, 
that scene must have dispelled all his doubts, removed every fear, 
and made him a wiser if not a better man. } 

But, sir, to drop irony, it is often said that there are exceptions to 
all general rules, and I trust that this case now before the House 
may come within one of these exceptions. 

I am at a loss to know why, with all the able lawyers we have upon 
this floor, we are not able to investigate an election case and settle it 
upon the same principles that we would any question of property or 
personal rights which might be submitted to us as lawyers and judges 
for decision by our neighbors. What lawyer when applied to by a 
client, or what judge when he tries a case, ever stops to inquire to } 
what political party the client or the claimants belong? Suchasug- 
gestion, even, would be an insult to his honesty, his integrity, and his 
professional or judicial honor. 

I most devoutly wish that in determining this case we could rise 
above partisanship, forget for the moment the outrageous and unjus- 
tifiable decisions in the two election cases already disposed of during 
this session, and settle this upon the broad principles of law and the 
well-established rules of evidence. 
























































































Acklen vs. Darrall. 


SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES H. JOYCE, 
OF VERMONT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 













Wednesday, February 20, 1878, 
On the contested-election case of Acklen vs. Darrall from the third congressional 
district of Louisiana. 


Mr. JOYCE. Mr. Speaker, the wise man hath saidin a Book which, 
though reviled and scoffed at by learned and eloquent men under the 








very shadow of the nation’s Capitol, is, I believe, and always will be, | There certainly can be no party advantage gained by either side ' 
a lamp to the feet and a light to the path of those who trust in it | in the decision of this controversy, because a single man taken from | 
and humbly follow its divine teachings, that, “He that passeth by | our little band of heroes on this side of the House will not practically 


and meddleth with strife belonging not to him is like one that taketh 
a dog by the ears.” 

This passage came to mind with great force the other day when 
gentlemen upon this side of the House undertook to interfere in the 
domestic mélée which was then raging among the “ reconstructed” 
and “reconciled ” upon the other. And my advice to my republican 
friends was, in the eloquent and pathetic language of the gentleman 
from Louisiana, [Mr. ELLIs,] “ Let her alone.” 

Sir, it is always pleasant and cheering for us to remember amid the 
crash and howling of the storm that when the elements have spent 
their foree and the murky clouds have retired to their Cimmerian 
caverns, peaceful calm and reviving sunshine will surely return. 

It is but a few days ago that the democracy of this House were 
upon the rampage aud for a moment threatened dire results. Why, 
sir, so fierce was the contention in that once happy family that some 
in their fright even imagined that— 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and that 


The frame and huge foundations of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 


In the midst of that direful confusion we beheld the lion-hearted 
and chivalrous gentleman from South Carolina, { Mr. AIKEN, ] in the 
very whirlwind and tempest of his wrath, again put on the war paint 
of 1832 and 1861, and, flourishing his huge spear like Goliath upon the 
plain, breathed defiance against the republican Israel and challenged 
their Davids to combat, and when none appeared turned in his wrath 
upon his own uncircumcised Philistines. 

Then came the disconsolate gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Cuat- 
MERS, ] dressed, as it were, in the deepest habiliments of mourning, 
waking unpleasant and unhappy comparisons, and chanting a solemn 
requiem over the “lost cause” as he wandered among what he was 


egy to call “the poverty-stricken burial-places of the confed- 





weaken our voting strength, and one added to the happy and united 
throng on the other side will not add to their felicity or increase their 
political power. 

In a case of this kind, it is a very poor argument for our friends 
upon the other side to urge in justification of their conduct, in ignor- 
ing evidence and trampling upon law, that when the republican party 
was in power in this House they set the example. How that may 
have been I do not know, neither do I deem it important now to in- 
quire, because if true, it could certainly farnish no reason or excuse 
why the democratic party should commit a wrong and perpetrate an 
outrage because some other party had done so, 

No, sir; not at all, but on the contrary it is the very reason why a 
party which came into power ir this House on a pledge and solemn 
assurance to the people that it would reform the civil service and 
yurify every branch of the General Government should respect the 
m wipe out corruption, and protect the rights of every citizen of 
the Republic. 

It seems to me, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that in this case we can afford 
to be fair and just, not only to these claimants, but to the people of 
the third congressional district of the State of Louisiana. 

As we start in this investigation the first piece of evidence pre- 
sented for our consideration is the certificate of election issued to the 
sitting member, Mr. Darrall, by Governor Keilogg, based upon an offi- 
cial count made by a board lawfully constituted and legally author- 
ized to make it of the votes cast in the third congressional district for 
member of Congress to the Forty-fifth Congress, immediately after ; 
the election, as required by law. 

For the purpose of avoiding all questions and mistakes I present 
the certificate to which I have referred : 




































STATE OF LOUISIANA, EXecuTIvE DEPARTMENT, 
Third District of Louisiana, New Orleans, December 2, 1876. 
Be it known that at an election begun and held on the 7th day of November, A 
And last. 1 ID. 1876, for members of Congress, Chester LB. Darrall received 15,626 votes, and 
And last, but not least, the meek and broken i irit gentleman | Joseph H. Acklen received 13,533 votes. 
from New York, (Mr Hewitt ] whose Reeerae as Pere Now, therefore, I, William Pitt Kellogg, governor of the State of Louisiana, do 
Mr. He ; ’ : , 


notes rem} hi - - ae hereby certify that Chester B. Darrall received a majority of the votes cast at said 
a : re minded one of the children of Israel in their lonely captivity, | election, and is duly and lawfully elected to represent the third congressional dis- 
th Me on, by yg be waters of democracy, with his harp hung upon | trict of the State of Louisiana in the Forty-fifth Congress of the United States. 

1€ willows, chanting, not the son f Zi : a: Given under my hand and the seal of the State this 28th day of December, A. D. 
, gs of Zion, but his old familiar | ,.% ; ; Se See eee eee ee ae 
carol of “Tilden and reform,” while the forlorn gentleman from Ken- 1876, and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred and first. 
















































ky ? WM. P. KELLOGG. i 
deri a ee stood me ie seaent on Salisbury plain won- | By the governor: - ; 
“ing ac come of his bill maki iati SEAL.) P. D. Destonpr, 
Military Ac adomy ab West Point. ing appropriations forthe} | Secretary of State. 











Never, I venture to say, 
4 set of men work harder 





in the history of legislative assemblies did By this canvass, made by a returning board whose decision, accord - 
to make themselves miserable and unhappy | ing to the judgment of the electoral commission, cannot be questioned : 
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or set aside, Mr. Darrall was declared elected by a majority of 2,093 
votes, 

When the legally elected governor of Louisiana and other State 
officers had been driven from power by an armed mob in January, 
1877, and Nicholls had usurped the authority of the State government 
and inaugurated his revolutionary Legislature, a law was passed cre- 
ating a new returning board, the returns were again canvassed, and 
notwithstanding every effort was made by the democrats to change 
the result that board was compelled to declare Mr. Darrall elected, 
and Mr. Nicholls was forced to issue the following certificate : 

Unirep STaTes OF AMERICA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

This is to certify that at a general election, begun and held in the State of Louis- 
jana, and in the third congressional district of said State, on the 7th day of Novem- 
ber, 1°76, it being the first Tuesday after the first Monday in said month, and the 
day prescribed by the laws of the United States and the said State of Louisiana for 
the election of Representatives in Congress from the said State, C. B. Darrall and 
Joseph H. Acklen appear from the returns of said election, filed in the office of the 
secretary of state, within and for said State, to have been the only persons voted 
for in the third congressional district of said State for Representative in the Forty- 
fifth Congress of the United States from said State; and that it further appears 
from said returns on file and of record in said office that C. B. Darrall received 15,726 
votes and Joseph H. Acklen received 14,692 votes for Representatives as aforesaid 
in said district; and that C. B. Darrall, having received a majority of the votes cast 
for Representative from the third district, in said State of Louisiana, in the Forty- 
fifth Congress of the United Statesof America, at said election, has been dulv, law- 
fully, and regularly elected to represent said third district of said State in the afore- 


said Congress of the United States, in accordance with the laws of the United States 
and of the State of Louisiana. 


FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 


We, Francis T. Nicholls, governor of the State of Louisiana, and Oscar Arroyo, 
assistant secretary of state of said State, do hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going declaration of the result of the election begun and held in the third congres- 
sional district of the State of Louisiana on the 7th day of November, 1576, is a true 
copy of the original certificate, as recorded in the office of the secretary of state of 
the State of Louisiana, by the secretary of state, and signed by the governor. 

Witness our bands and the seal of the State of Louisiana, at the city of New Or- 
leans, this 27th day of February, 1877. 

FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
Oscarn ARROYO, 


Assistant Secretary of State. 


This canvass, made by a set of men who were every one of them 
opposed to Darrall and in favor of Acklen, gave Darrall 15,786 votes, 
being 160 votes more than the Kellogg board had given him, and 
Acklen 14,692 votes, being 1,159 more than he had been awarded by 
the official count. This count resulted in a majority of 1,094 votes 
for Darrall, and entitled him to the certificate which Nicholls was 
constrained to issue. 

These figures as given in these two certificates show a difference of 
1,319 votes between the official count aud that made by the illegal 
board created by the Nicholls legislature. This difference arose in 
this wise: The Kellogg returning board, in accordance with the laws 
of Louisianaand the facts found by them, rejected from the count the 
votes cast at poll No.4 in Iberia Parish, polls Nos. Land 2in La Fayette 
Parish, and polls Nos. 2 and 10 in La Fourche Parish, because they had 
been rejected by the supervisors of registration in those parishes; and 
also poll No, 2in La Fayette Parish, which the supervisors of registra- 
tion had not rejected, but which was thrown out by the returning 
board. But when the Nicholls board came to canvass the returns they 
counted the votes from all these polls, which amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 1,319 votes, and divided them between Darrall and Acklen in 
the proportion I have stated. 

Thus down to this time two connts or canvasses of the votes had 
been made ; one by a body of men legally authorized to do it, and the 
other by a set of outsiders or usurpers; and yet, in spite of all the 
efforts of his political enemies, Darrall held both certificates, one from 
the legal governor of Louisiana and the other from the recognized 
head of the revolution. 


From the close of this second count down to the last of February 





or the Ist of March Acklen and his co-conspirators were racking their 


brains to discover some means by which they could get rid of both 
counts, declare the certificates of election held by Darrall void, and 


thus open the way for an official declaration of the vote in favor of 
Acklen avd the issuing of a certificate to him by the head of the 


revolutionary State government. 


Such an effort made by men who had led the democratic party in 
Louisiana for the past twelve years was sure to prove successful, and 
about the time I have stated Acklen appeared before one Crowell, 
then lately elected parish judge of Iberville Parish, and made a ver- 
bal application to him for an order for a new canvass or recount of 


the votes and also the appointment of “experts” to do the work. 


Judge Crowell, after mature deliberation as we are bound to believe, 
granted the order, and the men were appointed, under section 123 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, to gather up the ballot- 
boxes around the district and count the votes in such a manner that 


Acklen should have a majority. 


I have no desire to stop here to discuss the question as to whether 
the section of the statutes referred to authorizes such a flagrant vio- 
lation of law and personal rights as the evidence shows was perpe- 


trated under Judge Crowell’s order. 


Suflice it to say that it was 


perfectly satisfactory to his honor, to Acklen and his friends, and all 
the protests and arguments of Darrall and his counsel could not stop 


the proceedings. 


These experts, armed with the order of the judge, proceeded to hunt 


up and dig out the ballot-boxes wherever they could find them, and 
opened and counted their contents. They counted the votes they 
found in the boxes in all the parishes in the district except Saint 
Martin’s and Iberville, which, according to their coant, gave Darrall 
12,621 votes and Acklen 12,666. 

This count placed the vote in La Fourche Parish precisely as Ack. 
len claimed it should be, excluding the poll which had been objected 
to by Acklen on the ground that the votes were not received. 
place appointed by law. 

On the hearing before the committee the claimants entered into 
an agreement in writing in regard to the vote in the parish of Saint 
Martin, which agreement is as follows: 

JoserH H. ACKLEN 


at the 


a Before the Committee of Elections, House of Representa- 
Cuester B. Darract.§ UE ° 
It is hereby stipulated and agreed by and between the parties contestant and 
contestee that, in the consideration and determination of the above-entitled case 
the committee shall allow to the contestant ten hundred and twenty-seven (| 0 17} 
votes as having been lawfully cast, counted, and returned for him in the parish of 
Saint Martin's, in the State of Louisiana, and to the contestee ten hundred and 
ninety-five (1,095) votes as having been lawfully cast, counted, and returned for 
him in said parish, and that said parties respectively lawfully received, and aro 
entitled to, the benefit of the number of votes aforesaid on account of said parish, 
J. H. ACKLEN, 
C. B. DARRALL. 
This agreement settles the count as to that parish and narrows the 
contest down to the Parish of Iberville alone. 
We will now proceed with our count upon the basis of Judge Crow- 
ell’s canvass, in all but Saint Martin’s and Iberville Parishes, and 
the agreement of the claimants: 


Whole number of votes for Darrall in all but Saint Martin's and 


DIED << naebendenwisiiieee anata sdendneuiis dursanahdéabbawséwensae 12, 621 
Number of Darrall's votes in Saint Martin's as agreed. .............. 1, 095 
Whole number of Darrall’s votes in all but Therville.......... “4 13, 716 
Whole number of votes for Acklen in all but Saint Martin's and 
RS a a a aS Ee a ee 12, 666 
Whole number of Acklen's votes in Saint Martin's as agreed........ 1, 027 
Whole number of Acklen’s votes in all but Iberville........... 15, 693 
Darrall’s majority in all but Iberville ........ iGubenaeeteeatetanens 2 


We have thus disposed of the whole district except the parish of 
Iberville, and find that Darrall, notwithstanding the magic influence 
and legerdemain of Judge Crowell’s “ experts,” is still twenty-three 
ahead. 

We will nowexamine and consider the vote of the remaining parish 
of Iberville, with a view to arriving at the final result and determin- 
ing which of these claimants is entitled to a seat in this House from 
the third congressional district of Louisiana during the remainder 
of the present Congress. 

It is virtually conceded on all sides that polls Nos. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 in said parish were correct,as given in the official count by the 
Kellogg returning board, and Judge Crowell’s “ experts” have not, I 
believe, materially changed them. 

These six polls gave Darrall 864 votes and Acklen 488. 

Now, if we add these votes to those we have already found to be 
correct, on the basis of Judge Crowell’s recount, we shall have: 


Darrall's vote in all the parishes except Iberville.................-- 13, 716 
Add the votes from the six undisputed polls in Iberville............ R64 





Darrall's vote in whole district, except five disputed polls in 
BROEVERO. onccvescoans iiihinks seebine chiceaubsthe ensdeern 14, 580 
Acklen's vote in all the parishes except Iberville ..... 
Add votes from the six undisputed polls in Iberville 





Acklen's vote in whole district except five disputed polls in 
BRGEVENMS ... cccccccoveccccseccesccecs ccsocecseccoccovecsccoce 14, 181 


This gives Darrall a majority of ...............---+-----++- 309 

A portion of the committee stop right here with the connt, reject 
the five disputed polls in the parish of Iberville entirely, aud ciose 
the canvass. 

And, sir, after a careful consideration of the whole case, I am con- 
vinced that, while such a theory would take from Darrall about 
twelve hundred votes which fairly and honestly belong to him, yet 
in view of the conflict of evidence in reference to these polls, how 
the votes were cast, where and how the boxes were kept after the 
election, and what was found in them when opened four months after- 
ward, perhaps that would be as near right as we can expect to get it; 
at any rate such a calculation is perfectly fair to Acklen, and all 
that he has any right, in any view of the case, toclaim. 

But, sir, Acklen and his friends are not satisfied with this, bunt go 
further and claim that the votes should be counted as they were found 
by Judge Crowell’s “experts” in March in these five disputed boxes. 

The official count by the Kellogg returning board gave Darral! 1,2", 
and Acklen 590 votes at these five polls. 

Judge Crowell’s “experts,” as they claim, when they opened the 
boxes in March found only 558 votes for Darrall and_ 971 votes for 
Acklen. This would make the whole vote of the parish stand, for 
Darrall 1,422, and for Acklen 1,459, which on the basis of the recount 
would give Acklen some 14 majority in the whole district. doe 

This calculation, on the bas's of the recount, as claimed by Ackle , 
would, at these five disputed polls in Iberville parish, effect a ne 
in the official count, by taking 602 votes from Darrall and giving ’% 
to Acklen; making a total change of 947 votes in those five an 
besides 278 blanks which Judge Crowell’s “experts” discovered whic 
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bad been overlooked by the officers who made the official count, and 
also by the Nicholls returning board in their count in January. 

Thus it would make a change of 1,225 votes in a total vote of 1,796 | 
at those five polls, as appears by both the official count and the Nich- 
olls board count. And to make the whole theory of this recount, as 
claimed by Acklen, still more improbable, absurd, and ridiculous, let 
us see What the change would be in four of those disputed boxes sep- 
arately. At poll 2 it would take 308 votes from Darrall and add 225 
to Acklen; at poll 4 it would take 94 votes from Darrall and add 72 
to Acklen; at poll 5 it would take 128 votes from Darrall and add 95 
to Acklen; at poll 6 it would take 202 votes from Darrall and add 72 
to Acklen. And we must remember, Mr. Spee, that all these blun- 
ders were made or frauds committed by a body of men whose duty it 
was by law to watch over the polls while the votes were being cast 
and count them correctly before they left the voting-places, and that 
this board, selected by both parties from their best and brightest men, 
was composed of three democrats and two republicans at each one of 
these polls. > ’ . 

With all these guards against fraud and machinery to prevent mis- 
takes it would certainly seem impossible that a mistake of 1,225 votes 
could have been made in a poll of only 1,796, or that 278 blank votes 
could have been in those five boxes at the close of the polls on the 
dav of election, and those tive men, whose business it was to sort and 
count them and who swear they did, should not have discovered 
them. 

It will be seen on reference to the evidence that the official count 
by the Kellogg returning board and the count made by the Nicholls 
board of the votes in Iberville Parish was the same. 

Now, if we apply our mathematics to the figures upon tbis hypoth- 
esis we shall arrive at the following result: 


Votes 
Darrall bad in all but Iberville Parish.................-00 cccce-secee owenawe 13, 716 
In Iberville, as counted by both boards and Crowell’s ‘‘ experts” .......... 2, 070 
Whole number of votes for Darrall, as counted by the Nicholls board and 
Crowell's “experts” ..... Poncnns sponessovencaese snitintie channe nee heen 15, 786 
Acklen had in all but Iberville Parish.................20s0..cecseeccececees “13, 693 
In Iberville, as counted by both boards and Crowell’s ‘‘ experts”’........... 1, 072 
Whole number of votes for Acklen by same counts........ eabeeen i dub eedees 14, 771 


Thus giving Darrall, according to this calculation, a clear majority 
of 1,015 votes in the district. 

I have now, Mr. Speaker, canvassed and counted these votes in 
every manner and upon every theory which has occurred to me, and 
in every case, except one, I find that Mr. Darrall was elected beyond 
question or doubt; and that exception is based upon the legality of 
the recount made by Judge Crowell’s “ experts” four months after 
the election. 

It is claimed by a majority of the committee that the recount was 
legal, and it is sought to seat Mr. Acklen upon the strength of the 
result of it. 

This, then, brings us to the important and really only question left 
in this case, and that is, as was stated by the contestee in his brief, 
whether this recount, made by persons not authorized by law to 
make it and made four months after the official count, shall prevail 
over the count made by the duly constituted authorities at the time 
required by law. 

The law of the State of Louisiana in reference to the presentation 
of the ballots after an election provides— 

That it shall be the duty of the commissioners of election at each poll or voting- 


place to keep a list of the names of the persons voting at such poll or voting-place, 
which list shall be numbered from one to the end; and said lists of the voters, with 


their names and numbers as aforesaid, shall be signed and sworn to as correct by | 


the commissioners immediately on closing of the polls and betore leaving the place 
and before opening the box. If no judge or justice of the peace, or other person 
authorized to administer such oath, be present to do so, it may be administered by 
any voter. The votes shall be counted by the commissioners at each voting-place 
immediately after closing the election and without moving the boxes from the place 
where the votes were received, and the counting must be done in the presence of 
any by-stander orcitizen who may be present. Tally-lists shall be kept of the count, 
and after the count the ballots counted shall be put back into the box and preserved 
until after the next term of the criminal or district court, as the case may be; and 
in the parishes, except Orleans, the commissioners of election, or any one of them 
selected for that purpose, shall carry the box and deliver it to the clerk of the dis- 
trict court, who shall preserve the same as above required ; and in the parish of 
Orleans the box shall be delivered to the clerk of the first district court for the 
parish of Orleans, and be kept by him as above directed. (Act 98, 1872, p. 174.) 


The annexed certificate from the clerk of the district court shows 
that the first term of court was held January 1, and the said recount 
was not had till March, the ballots only being legal evidence when 
counted before the term of court,as after that the clerk is not respon- 
sible for safe-keeping of either boxes or ballots. 

Now, sir, let us examine the evidence in this case and see if the pro- 
visions of this law have been so far complied with as to entitle Mr. 


be shown absolutely that the ballot-boxes containing such ballots had been safely 
kept; that the ballots were undoubtedly the identical ballots cast at the election; 
aud when these facts are established beyond all reasonable doubt, then full force 
aud effectare given to the developments of the recount. 

The law of Louisiana, to which I have before referred, requires that 
the ballots shall be preserved until after the next term of the criminal 
or district court, as the case may be, so that they may be used by the 
grand jury, if necessary, in the prosecution of crimes against the elec- 
tion laws. 

The same law also directs that the commissioners of election, after 
the ballots have been counted and returned to the boxes, shall carry 
the boxes and deliver them to the clerk of the district court, and he 
is bound to preserve them as above required, that is, until after the 
next term of the criminal or district court. . 
During the period of time which intervenes between the time the 
boxes are delivered to him and the next term of the court he is bound 


| to keep them safe, and if he fails in any manner to do so he would, I 


have no doubt, be held responsible, either in a criminal prosecution 
or in an action for damages to any person who might be injured by his 
neglect ; but the moment the term of court has passed his responsibil- 
ity ceases, and he is under no more obligation to keep the boxes and pre- 
serve the ballots than any other man in the district. And with regard 
to his duty and responsibility it can make no difference whether the 
court is actually held or not; the moment the time has passed when 
the court should by law have been held, his responsibility in regard 


| to the preservation of the ballots ceases and his duty ends. 


Now, sir, the facts in this case show most conclusively that the clerk 
of the court in Iberville Parish understood the law and his duty in 
respect to these ballot-boxes, just as I have stated it. 

Previous to the term of the court in that district, which oceurred 
on the Ist of January, 1877, he undoubtedly did preserve and take 
| care of the boxes containing the votes of those five polls, but after 
that he allowed them to be moved and kicked around in his office, 
where any evil-disposed person could, as they evidently did do, stuff 
them with fraudulent and spurious ballots and blanks which had not 
been cast by the voters at the polls. 

Now, sir, before I make any further reference to the evidence in 
this case, I desire to call the attention of the House to the law in re- 
gard to the recount of votes, after the regular official canvass, as laid 
down by McCrary in his valuable treatise on the American Law of 
Elections. I first quote section 93 on page 71 of that valuable work: 

A canvassing board having once counted the votes and declared the result ac- 
cording to law has no power or authority to make a recount. 

When this duty is once fully performed it is performed once and forever, and 
cannot be repeated.—(Bowen vs. Hixon, 45 Mo., 350; Gooding vs. Wilson, Forty- 
second Congress.) 

In the former case the court say: ‘“* To suppose that it could be renewed—that the 
canvass of one day could be repeated the next, and counter certificates be issned 
to different. contestants as new light or intluence was brought to bear upon the 
mind of the clerk, would render the whole proceeding a farce.” 

And in the latter case the report of the committee has this language: 

“On examination of precedents it does not appear that this House favors the set- 
ting aside of ofticial and formal counts, made with all the safeguards required by 
law, on evidence only of subsequent informal and unofticial accounts without such 
safeguards. No instance was cited at the hearing where the person entitled by the 
official count was deprived of his seat by a subsequent unoflicial count. On prin- 
ciple it would seem that if such a thing were, in the absence of fraud in the offi- 
cial count, in any case admissible, it should be permitted only when the ballot- 
boxes had been so kept as to be conclusive of the identity of the ballots, and when 
the subsequent count was made with safeguards equivalent to those provided by 
law. In the absence of either of these conditions, the proof, as mere matter of 
fact, and without reference to statutory rules, would be less reliable, and therefore 
insufticient.” 


Also section 96 on pages 72 and 73. 

In Kline vs. Meyers, (1 Bartlett, 574) the House refused to order a recount of 
ballets upon the request of the contestant. One reason was that the contestant 
did not offer evidence sufficient to show even presumptively that the original count 
was erroneous or fraudulent. 

But another reason was that the great danger of attempting to set aside the offi- 
cial count by a reopening of the boxes, end arccount of the ballots, months after 
the election. And upon this latter point the committee, in their report, say: ‘‘To 
adopt a rule that the ballot-boxes should be opened upon the mere request of the 
defeated candidate would occasion more fraud than it could possibly expose. The 
number of ballot boxes in each congressional district is seldom less than fifty, and 
often more than two hundred. They are usally left in the care of a magistrate or 
some township oflicer, by whom they are deposited in no safer place than an upper 
shelf in a public office. The opportunities of tampering with the boxes thus scat- 
tered through the district would be abundant, and if it was known in advance that 
a second count could be had without discrediting the first the temptations to do so 
would be strong.” 

It should be remembered that the fact sought is not what the ballot. boxes contain 
six months or a year after the election, but what they did contain after the last vote 
was deposited on the day of the election. Certainly an impartial, accurate, and 
public count then by sworn officers would be better evidence of that fact than any 
subsequent count, not more impartial and not presuming to be more accurate than 
the first, and after boxes have long been exposed to the tampering of dishonest 
partisans. 


The same doctrine is also laid down in section 277, on page 207 : 





Acklen to count the votes, which he elaims he found in the five boxes 
in Iberville Parish in March following the election. 

The facts necessary to be established by Acklen in order to author- 
© arecount and the law which governs such cases are well stated by 
the majority of the committee in their report. They say: p 

Before entering upon an examination in detail of the features and circumstances 


- ae recount, your committee would remark that they were impressed with the 
at the law regards with jealousy and suspicion recounts of ballots, and is slow 


iz 


Where, as is the case in several of the States, the statute provides a mode of pre- 
serving the identical ballots cast at an election, for the purpose of being used as 
evidence in case of contest, such statute, and cartioniadle those provisions which 
provide for the safe-keeping of such ballots, must be followed with great care. 
The danger that after the count is made known, especially if the vote is very close, 
the ballots may be tampered with is so great that no opportanity for such tamper- 
ing can be permitted. Such ballots, in order tobe received in evidence, must have 
remained in the custody of the proper officers of the law from the time of the orig- 
inal ofticial count until they are produced before the proper court or officer ; and if 
it appear that they have been handled by unauthorized persons or that they have 





_——— any change from results originally declared to results effected by such 


The rules of law overning recounts of ballots are plain and iv 
‘ i positive. Before 
courts or legislative es will give weight to results af recounts of vallots, it must 


been left in an exposed and improper place, they cannot be offered to overcome the 
ofticialcount. (See Gooding vs. Wilson, Forty-second Congress ; Butler vs. Lehman, 
1 Bartlett, 354; Klein vs. Venu, ibid., page 381.) In Butler vs. Lehman, the House 
of Representatives, after a full discussion, sustained the minority of the committee 
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in rejecting a recount, upon the ground that the ballot-boxes had not been so kept 
as to rebut a reasonable presumption that they had been tampered with. 

Also, in section 27%, on page 209, the author says: 

Before the ballots should be allowed in evidence to overturn the official count 
and returns it should appear affirmatively that they have been safely kept by the 
yroper custodian of the law; that they have not been exposed to the public or 
Pandled by unauthorized persons, and that no opportunity has been given for tam- 
pering with them 

If this is believed to be a rule, founded upon a presumption that a fraud ora 
crime has been committed, the answer is that the rule does no more than to make 
choice between two presumptions of law, which in this instance come in conflict 
and cannot both prevail. ° 

In such a case the question is, which is the stronger, the more reasonable, and 
the safer presumption ? 

And inasmuch as the ballots are counted by the board of canvassers immediately 
upon the closing of the polls, and generally before there has been an opportanity 
jor tampering and when it cannot be known that the changing of a few votes will 


change the result, and in most cases by a board composed of friends of each of the | 


competing candidates, it is believed that in the absence of all proof, in case of a 
contlict between the tally-sheets and returns on one side and the ballots as they 
are found te be at some period after the election is over and after the state of the 
vote as retarned has been made known on the other, the correctness of the orig- 


inal official canvass made by sworn ofhcers at the time of the election should be | 


presumed. 


The result, therefore, is that “an application for a recount of the 
ballots cast at an election will not be granted unless some specific 
mistake or frand be pointed out in the particular box to be examined. 
Such recount will not be ordered upon a general allegation of errors 
in the count of all and giving particulars as to none of the boxes.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under the rules of law I have just read as laid 
down by that wise and noble man who is now at the head of the War 
Department of the Government, how is it possible, in view of the con- 
ceded facts in this case, for any man to claim that a right to a seat 
upon this floor can be based upon that recount. 

Search the case from beginning to end and you cannot find a soli- 
tary element which is necessary or essential to authorize such a pro- 
ceeding or to legalize its results existing in it, but on the contrary 
it isaflirmatively shown by the testimony that there is not the shadow 
of a reason or excuse for setting aside the official count, a count made 
upon the spot as soon as the polls were closed, by men authorized by 
law to make it, men who had been selected by their friends from both 
political parties on account of their peculiar fitness and qualifications 
to discharge that duty, and the adoption of the result of a recount 
made four months after the election by irresponsible persons and un- 
der circumstances which stamps the whole transaction as one of the 
most high-handed and outrageous pieces of fraud and corruption ever 
known in the political history of any country. 

In no other place on the face of the wide earth could such a trans- 
action have taken place, and no man but a Louisiana democrat would 
ever have had the brazen audacity to ask for a seat in this House 
upon the strength of such a piece of political legerdemain. 

The evidence shows that, instead of the boxes having been deliv- 
ered to the clerk of the court by the commissioners, as required by 
law, two or three of them were delivered to the clerk of the register, 
and by him kept for a long time before the clerk of the court ever 
saw them or had any supervision over them. This fact of itself, 
showing an opportunity to tamper with the ballots, is sufficient to 
invalidate this recount and confirm Mr. Darrall in his seat. 

But, sir, this is not all. It appears by the evidence that these 
boxes were left with key-holes unsealed, or, if sealed at all, only in a 
manner which rendered no protection or security to the batlots; that 
they were piled in a public place accessible to everybody, the keys 
to the boxes kept “somewhere about the office,” as sworn to by the 
clerk ; and that when brought before Judge Crowell’s “experts” 
some of the boxes were found with the seals broken, as though some- 
body had been trying to tamper with the contents. 

Again, sir, witnesses who were present and saw the recount, and 
who helped to take the ballots from the boxes and count them, tell 
us that many of the ballots appeared new as though they had never 
been voted, some of them doubled lengthwise through the middle, 
and in some cases fifteen or twenty of them folded in bunches together, 
which never could have been voted in that shape, were taken out of 
some of the boxes. 

In this case, sir, the law places the burden of proof upon the con- 
testant, Mr. Acklen, and it is for him to satisfy us beyond a reasona- 
ble doubt that the ballots found in these boxes in March by Judge 
Crowell’s “ experts” were the same identical ballots that were placed 
there by the voters of that district on the 7th of November, the day 
of the election. 

Can any candid fair-minded man for a moment claim that he has 
done this, or even approached it, in view of the testimony to which 
I have referred ? 

In order to strengthen the theory of the recount, Acklen claims that 
a large number of ballots were printed by his friends similar to the 
regular republican tickets, some with his name upon them instead of 
Mr. Darrall’s, and others left blank, and that this accounts for the 
great change between the official count and that made by Judge 
Crowell’s “experts;” these ballots having been counted, as he says, 
for Darrall on the official count, and either counted for him or thrown 
out by the “experts” on the recount. 

We need spend but little time upon this theory, as the evidence 
shows conclusively that although Wharton in fact procured such 
tickets to be printed, and circulated them at some three or four polls 
in the district, yet as the voters all understood it very few found 
their way into the ballot-boxes; and, besides, if it was all true as 


| Acklen and his friends claim in regard to it, all honest me 


nw 
look upon it as a fraud and a cheat upon the voters of that Pee 


— hardly allow Mr. Acklen to take advantage of it in this 
| But, sir, argument and reason and law is of no avail in this House 
in a contested-election case. The verdict is made up and the judg- 
| ment rendered long before the case is considered by the committee 
even. We have already had two, and this will be another, instance 
showing beyond question the deliberate purpose and determination 
of the democratic party to root out every vestige of republicanism 
in the South at all hazards and by any and all means, however cor. 
rupt and outrageous. They have begun the work of turning out of 
this House the republicans from that section of the country and {i]- 
ing their places with democrats, and, sir, they will continue that 
work until there shall be no republican member left upon this floor 
| from any State south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
The South is to-day united through the democratic party, which 
| they rule and govern as with a rod of iron; they vote solid upon 
every occasion in favor of every southern claim and upon the question 
of seating one of their own number in this House; they talk loud 
and long about the oppressed and liberty-loving people of Louisiana 
| but they have no word of condemnation for those whose hands are 
dripping with the innocent blood of thousands who have been mwur- 
| dered in that State during the last twelve years for no crime except 
that they were republicans and attempted to vote that ticket; they 
cry out to be “let alone,” and beg that their political history may not 
be held up before them. Ah, Mr. Speaker, they will not be let alone: 
the ghosts of the thousands of murdered men with Gair, and Mitchel, 
and Webber at their head, “will not down at their bidding though 
their looks do sear the eyeballs” of their murderers. 

Gentlemen say that the people of Louisiana have trod the wine- 
press alone since 1868, Yes, sir, they have; and from it has run the 
blood of nearly ten thousand men who have been butchered, many 
of them in cold blood, for their political opinions. Why is it, sir, 
that gentlemen in debate upon these questions provoke a rehearsal 
of all the riots and murders and bloodshed which have stained and 
blackened the soil of Louisiana for the past decade ? 

There is no need that they should be repeated, for the world knows 
them by heart, and humanity shudders at the contemplation of them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I desire to say that I have care- 
fully considered this whole case ; I have read the evidence and made 
full and free reference to the law, and I am fully satisfied that, for 
Louisiana, the election was reasonably fair and free; that the votes 
were correctly sorted and counted by the supervisors and commission- 
ers of elections; that proper and truthful returns were made, and 
that the official count by the Kellogg returning board was honest and 
free from errors; that the canvass by the Nicholls returning board was 
also honest and right; that Judge Crowell had no power or authority 
under section 123 of the Revised Statutes of the United States to order 
a recount and appoint men to make it four months after the election ; 
that the ballot-boxes referred to were not properly sealed and marked; 
that they were not all delivered to the officer required by law to take 
charge of them; that the clerk of the court when he did obtain pos- 
session of them did not keep them in a proper place, but in a situa- 
tion where they were exposed ; that some evil-disposed person or 
persons did tamper with the boxes and place in them fraudulent and 
spurious tickets and blanks, with a view and for the purpose of get- 
ting up a recount and having Acklen declared elected by the revolu- 
tionary State government; and that this whole scheme, as disclosed 
by the evidence, to turn Darrall out and put Acklen in, is a transac- 
tion which sounds the very depths of human depravity, and if con- 
summated must bring a blush of shame to the cheek of every honest 
man whether he be high or low, rich or poor, from the North or from 
the South, republican or democrat. Holding these views, I shall most 
cheerfully vote for the resolution submitted by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa, [Mr. Pricr,] which is to confirm the title of Mr. 
Darrall to his seat. 





Coinage of Silver Dollars. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS A. BOYD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dol- 
lar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. BOYD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that so much has been 
said and written upon the question of the restoration of the silver 
dollar to its former place among the current coins of the country I 
shall be content to take up a small portion only of the time of the 
House in what I may have to say upon the subject. When the mat- 
ter was first before us for consideration I would have been pleased 
to have had an opportunity to dwell more at length upon what was 
then, and still is, the most prominent question before the country. 
Its importance cannot be overestimated, and its solution will affect 
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the material interests of this people patently for good or for oe 

“hile Lam ever willing to pay due regard and proper respect to the 
W hile . of others upon this as well as upon every question that may 
eae us for discussion, still there is one voice to which I am 
- - ~ rive greater heed than to any other—the voice of the free, 
oP iee t ‘cad “thinking people of this land. That man is blind to 
intellige ataation who fails to perceive that these people have calmly, 
poy a r ae. and intelligently considered this question so vital to their 
= on with a unanimity rarely if ever witnessed in this Re- 
_— aoe thought, demand the restoration of the silver dollar, and 
— be clothed again with its unlimited legal-tender quality. All 
that ! aterial interests thronghout our broad domain, Mr. Speaker, 
= a with one accord and in marked harmony for the relief which 
‘tis felt and believed can be found in legislative enactments securing 
ym and vital question, then, to be answered is, will the Gov- 
ernment gratify this most just and reasonable demand of our people 
and yield prompt obedience to their will, so plainly and emphatically 
and at the same time so respectfully declared. This demand is no 
wild and crazed hue and cry, but the earnest, zealous, eloquent ex- 
pression of what they know and feel to be for their best interests, 
and it therefore becomes the duty of their representatives in all the 
departments of the Government to render prompt and willing obedi- 
ence to that demand. They know, sir, where the remedy, to a great 
extent, for their present troubles can be found, and have been prompt 
to point it out; and there is no saying truer than this, that wheh the 
great heart of the people utters its oracle the decision is invariably 

0 eri rht. 

; 1 ™ a one of those, Mr. Speaker, who are disposed to censure the 
Congress which enacted this important legislation of 1873-74, which 
eventuated in the displacement of the silver dollar from the list of 
our Jegal-tender currency, as guilty of the perpetration of a willful 
and deliberate fraud upon the rights and interests of the people of 
this land. I am unwilling to believe that our representatives in Con- 
gress, then assembled, legislated purposely, knowingly, and deliber- 
ately,in the interest of the public creditor or bondholder to the detri- 
ment and serious hurt of the business and laboring masses of the 
country. I am too charitable to indulge in any such suspicions or 
make such charges in the face of the known truth that many honest, 
well-meaning, and patriotic men, now as well as then, insist and claim 
that such legislation was wise and proper, and should be allowed to 
remain undisturbed. 

With these, Mr. Speaker, I cannot agree, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that, in my humble judgment, it was unwise and inconsid- 
erate legislation, and allowed to become the law of the land without 
afull andadequate appreciation at that time of its fearful importance, 
and with but little, if any, conception of its effects upon the interests 
of the people and the country generally. But now that its bad results 
have been made sadly manifest, now that time has supplied the touch- 
stone by which it has been demonstrated that its effects are evil, and 
evil only, our duty is plain, Mr. Speaker, and it behooves Congress at 
the earliest possible moment to apply the remedy and give relief by 
the repeal of this noxious legislation, and a speedy return to that con- 
dition of our legal currency as it existed before the enactment of 
1273-74. The American Congress perhaps never made a greater mis- 
take than when it ordained that legislation, and there comes to us to- 
day from all quarters of this broad land a voice, like the “ sound of 
many waters,” praying for relief from the heavy burdens and oppressive 
weight it has entailed upon an already overladened people. It was 
an innovation upon the established order of things which took us by 
surprise and for which we were not prepared. 

For long years, ay, ever since the foundations of the Republic were 
laid, gold and silver alike, and not gold or silver, had been the recog- 
nized and universally accepted money of our people. In fact it might 
be said that they were written down iii that instrument as the money 
of the Constitution. Concurrent construction and judicial decision 
have held that the provision of that instrament which prohibits the 
States from making —— but gold and silver coin a en in pay- 
ment of debts means that these metals in coin are equally and alike 
the constitutional money of this land with which to pay debts. True 
it must be admitted that during the terrible ordeal of civil warthrough 
which we have been recently compelled to pass, the like of which we 
sincerely trust may never occur again in our history, we were forced 
to yield to the irresistible demands of a cruel necessity which recognized 
no law, and to issue as a dernier ressort a large amount of irredeemable 
paper currency. This was the last desperate step of our threatened 
country, and taken for the purpose of relief for the time being from 
the terrible dangers which so menaced the existence of the Republic 
and startled the great heart of the nation from center to circumfer- 
ence with alarm at the impending ruin. But that terrible ordeal has 
been passed ; the curtain of peace has shut out from view forever in 
this land, we trust, the bloody drama of war, and our country is fairly 
started again in her course of peace and prosperity. Still it will take 
ae survive the effects of war in all respects, and the consequences 
oh 7 mance departure from our wonted system of finance are 

‘ing fe t and seen to-day and will continue to be felt and seen for 
? nai tocome. Wild and reckless epeenlotion followed as the logical 
ms inevitable consequence of this large issue of an irredeemable and 

epreciated currency to which we were compelled to resort, and its 





bad results are with us to-day and will be present to bother us for a 
long time to come. 

Even if I did not feel and believe, Mr. Speaker, that every consid- 
eration of right, every consideration for the best interests of the people 
of all sections and the material prosperity of the country generally 
demanded the restoration of silver to its constitutional and historical 
equality with gold asof the legal money of the country, I should never- 
theless earnestly favor the enactment of such a measure for the reason 
that the deposition of that coin from its proper and legitimate place 
was effected by legislation of doubtful fairness and propriety. The 
question of fact, so positively asserted on the one side and so emphat- 
ically denied upon the other, as to whether the silver dollar was de- 
monetized in a surreptitious manner by the legislation of 1873~74, is 
a sufficient reason of itself, in my humble judgment, to justify us in 
revising if not in totally annulling its provisions. Asa matter of fact 
it is a matter of impossibility, from inspection of the records, to dis- 
cover where in the coinage act of 1873 (if in that act at all) the silver 
dolar was dropped out and made to disappear. I have taken occa- 
sion to examine with some degree of care the record of the proceedings 
of Congress with relation to this matter for the purpose if possible of 
getting at the true history. In the course of that examination I must 
say that I have not been able to find, either in the debates wpon the 
measure or in any of the amendments proposed to the original bill, a 
single reference or allusion to the question of omitting the silver dol- 
lar from the then established legal coins of the country. The ques- 
tion then recurs, how was it dropped? In my judgment that result 
was accomplished by and through the passage of the Revised Statutes 
in 1874, as I shall endeavor to maintain and establish hereafter. 

As a step in that direction it will be proper, Mr. Speaker, to examine 
somewhat carefully the history of the coinage act of 1873, its provis- 
ions and its purpose. That act was manifestly intended simply to 
codify the laws relating to coinage, the Mint, and assay offices, and 
it did not, either in terms or by implication, as I insist, demonetize the 
silver dollar of 4124 grains. The original bill, which was intended 
for the purposes above stated only, and which, if I havea correct com- 
prehension of its provisions, made no material or radical changes in 
the law then in force relating to coinage, the Mint, and assay offices, 
passed the Senate after some discussion in the Forty-first Congress. 
At the last session of the Forty-second Congress Mr. KELLEY, arepub- 
lican from the State of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill in the lower 
House of Congress on the same subject, and Mr. Hooper, of Massa- 
chusetts, reported still another, which took the place of Mr. KELLEY’s 
bill, differing somewhat in its provisions. It further appears from 
the record that on the 9th day of April, 1872, Mr. Hooper took oc- 
casion to explain the provisions of his bill, among which was one 
that changed the weight of the silver dollar, reducing it from 4124 
grains to 384 grains. The reason assigned for this reduction in its 
weight was (what was the fact) that the silver dollar was worth three 
cents or thereabouts more than the gold dollar. Upon this proposi- 
tion some discussion ensued favorable to the reduction and also to 
the propriety of making silver altogether a subsidiary coin in the 
currency. 

But nowhere in that discussion does it appear, Mr. Speaker, that 
there was an intimation even of a desire or intention upon the part 
of any one to eliminate the silver dollar from the legal coins of the 
country or rob it of its legal-tender quality. This bill was recom- 
mitted, and then again,on the 27th of May, 1872, Mr. Hooper re- 
ported to the House a substitute and moved to suspend the rules 
and put it upon its passage, which was done. Debate was cut off 
under a call for the previous question. It was passed without dis- 
cussion and without being printed or read, under the honest impres- 
sion by the House that this substitute made no material change or 
alteration in the then existing coinage laws. We find here an in- 
stance of inconsiderate and hasty legislation that cannot be excused, 
much less justified. I mean this in no censorions or offensive sense. 
And I would say further that it admonishes us that in all legislation 
it is the part of wisdom to “ make haste slowly,” having reference al- 
ways to the quality rather than to the amount. A little care and 
deliberation then, sir, would have saved us all the doubt and uncer- 
tainty that hang around the passage of that act. 

Mr. Hooper was casually interrogated as to the provisions of his 
substitute before the bill was put upon its passage, and his answer 
went to the extent only that no change was made in the then exist- 
ing law so far as it affected the recoining of the small coins, but the 
silver dollar seemed to have been overlooked entirely. No questions 
were asked concerning it, and as a consequence no information was 
had concerning its coinage. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the circumstances attending this legislation seem 
to indicate pretty clearly that this bill, which, as I have stated, passed 
the House without debate and under a suspension of the rules, pro- 
vided for a silver dollar, for the fact is, that in the debates upon it in 
the Senate subsequently it was alluded to, but nothing was said or 
proposed regarding its discontinuance as one of the legal-tender 
coins. This bill remained in the Senate undisposed of until the next 
session, after having been considered in the Committee on Finance. 
It was reported back to the Senate by the then chairman of that 
committee, Mr. Sherman, in December, 1872, with some amendments, 
coupled with the statement that it had passed the House, and that 
it was in substance the same bill which had passed the Senate in the 
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Forty-first Congress. It was printed with the amendments, and then | THURMAN, ] who, in my hamble judgment, answers it inte 
again later, on the 7th day of January, 1573, it was reprinted with | true, and correct to be improved upon, in the following 
further amendments, and on the 17th of January was taken up for | pointed statements. = 
discussion in the Senate. Then, too, we find that there was provision 
made in the bill for a silver dollar, which, it was alleged, was an 
exact equivalent of the five-franc piece of France. In the discussion 
which was then had, as to the design and inscription to be placed 
upon that coin, not a word was said about doing away with the coin 
itself or dropping it from its place as a legal tender. 

I have looked in vain, Mr. Speaker, in the reports, debates, and 
amendments for anything which indicates a disposition or design or 
intent to do away with the silver dollar itself. After passing the 
Senate with the amendments of the committee it was sent to the 
House, and upon the refusal of the House to concur in such amend- 
ments a committee of conference was asked, which was finally agreed 
to by the Senate. That committee of conference, consisting of Messrs. 
Sherman, Scott, and Bayarp, of the Senate, and Hooper, Stoughton, 
and McNeely, of the House, made report on the 6th day of February, 
1°73, which report was concurred in by both Houses, and became a 
law without question or debate. That law, as enrolled and signed, 
provides, in section 15, as follows: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half dollar or fifty- 
cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or ten-cent piece ; and 
the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 420 grains troy; the weight of the half dol- 
lar shall be 12 grams and one-half of a gram; the quarter dollar and the dime shall 
be respectively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of the said half dollar; and 
said coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceed- 
ing $5 in any one payment. 

Aud by section 17 it is declared— 

That no coin, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issned 
from — Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights herein 
set forth. 

Section 18 proceeds to fix and prescribe the inscriptions and devices 
to be placed upon the coins, and the only words having special refer- 
ence to the silver dollar are these: “ And on the reverse of the silver 
trade-dollar the weight and fineness of the coin shall be inscribed.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, an examination of the report of the committee 
of conference shows us that the only sign or trace of changes in these 
sections is found in the following portion of such report : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the sixth amendment of the 
Senate and agree to the same, with the following amendment: 

In line 5, strike out the word “grains” at the end of the line and insert in lieu 


thereof “ grams;" and in line 6, strike out “ grain" and insert “gram.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the eighth amendment of the 
Senate and agree to the same, with the following amendment: 

After “silver” insert “ trade.” 
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I say, then, it was not by the coinage act of 1873 that the dollar of 4123 grai 
demonetized. How was itdone!? It was done by the passageof the Revise i‘ —— 
utes in 1474, and what were these Revised Statutes? The Revised Statutes wus - 
compilation authorized by Congress to be made by certain commissioners appoj., 
by the President. Whatwere they authorized to do? To change the law me 
they had no more authority to change the law than any man we walks the ats ry 
of Washington; they had noright to change it in any single particular that or 
its meaning; they had no right to enact any new law, aud they did not preten + 
do so. What did they do? They madetheir report. It came in the form of ab i: 
What was that bill; what wasits title? Whatis the title of the Revised Steteaes 
as given in their bill? ‘Revised Statutes of the United States, passed at the fir. ; 
session of the Forty-third Congress, 1873-'74; embracing the statutes of the 
States, general and permanent in their nature, in forceon the Ist day of Dec 
aoe e revised and consolidated by commissioners appointed under an act of Con- 

The volume purports simply to be a compilation of the statutes of the Thited 
States in force December 1, 1873, not any new enactment, not any change of the 
laws from what they were on the Ist of December, 1873, but simply a compil stio 
in a convenient form of the laws as they existed on the Ist day of December ‘an 
What was the law on the Ist day of December, 1873, on the subject of legal tender! 
The silver dollar of am grains was then by the law of the land a fall legal tender 
for all debts, public and private. No man can deny it. It is useless to say that it 
was not in existence. There was the law; there was the power of the Govern. 
ment to put these silver dollars in existence to any extent which it saw tit. There 
was a legal right to coin them, and to coin them to any extent that the Govern. 
ment saw fit tocointhem. Why, sir, this argament that they were not then in ex. 
istence might just as well be made against gold. Were there gold eagles or half 
eagle# or quarter eagles or gold dollars enough to pay the debt of the United States 
much less the debts of the whole public and all private individuals? Nobody pre. 
tends it; yet gold coin was a legal tender, and the Government had the potentiality 
to coin it to meet any demand of the people or of the Government for its existence. 
and just in the same way the silver dollar was full legal tender, and the (.verp- 
ment possessed the potentiality to coin it to any extent to which pnblic policy or 
justice required it to be coined. ; 

Here, then, were these Revised Statutes declaring themselves on their face to he 
the laws that were in force on the Ist day of December, 1873. As I have said, at 
that time the silver dollar of 4124 grains was full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private. But what was found in this book after it passed, after it passed with. 
out reading, after it passed as I saw it withont ever the package containing the 
bill being untied on your Clerk's desk, but the bill simply read by its title; what 
was found in it? There was found in it what I will read. Remember that the 
fifteenth section of the coinage act was only one section in an act containing sixty. 
seven sections and there it belonged. It said that “ the said coins,” that is tie 
trade-dollar, the half dollar, the quarter dollar, the dime, shall be a ‘‘ legal teader 
for $5 in any one payment,” not touching the dollar of 4124 grains ; but now these 
revisers of the statutes, taking that section out of the “ coinage " and clapping it 
under the head of “legal tender” and striking out the word ‘ said,” produced 
this thing which passed the Senate and passed the House, without I venture to say 
ten men in either body ever knowing that there was any such thing in the bill or 
would be in the law: 

“ Sec. 3586. The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to give in as brief and con- 
cise and true form as I can the history of that most unfortunate leg- 
islation which, after violating the spirit if not the letter of the Con- 
stitution, stopped not there, but in its deleterious results has disturbed 
most seriously the commercial interests as well as the dearest rights 
of the people throughout the length and breadth of the land. Gold 
and silver alike have since “time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary” constituted the basis and firm foundation 
of the monetary system of all nations and peoples. With us it may 
truthfully be said, Mr. Speaker, that ever since the establishment of 
the Government silver coin has constituted the chief and oftentimes 
the only metallic legal-tender currency in general use. If age entitles 
it to any consideration at our hands, then I answer, sir, that away 
back in 1792 the Congress of the United States made provision for the 
coinage of a silver dollar, equal in value to the Spanish milled dollar 
then current, containing 371} grains of pure silver, to be the mone- 
tary unit of value in this country. The standard weight of that dol- 
lar was 416 grains, and so remained until 1837, when it was reduced 
to 412} grains. Yet the quality of pure silver which it contained and 
its intrinsic value remained unchanged for a period extending over 
eighty years, during all which time the silver dollar so coined con- 
tinued to be the monetary unit and standard of values for this coun- 
try. And it was left for us, in this enlightened day and generation, 
to lay sacrilegious hands upon this venerable coin and cast it out from 
the Eden of our favorable consideration and banish it, as some would 
have us do, forever from its place in the list of our legal coins. 

I stand here, Mr. Speaker, to enter my protest against this act of 
vandalism and to demand in the name of right and justice, and in 
behalf of the millions of our people who desire this consummation, 
the restoration of that banished coin to that position to which it is 
constitutionally and of right entitled. Although I am unwilling to 
pay blind tribute to whatever is past, yet every candid man mast 
admit that in this step we have taken a wide and unwise departure 
from the practical wisdom which characterized the conduct of the 
statesmen of those former times in their treatment of this subject, 
and he who “rans may read” in our depressed condition to-day - 
sad and startling trath that we are paying dearly for this rash = 
inconsiderate bit of legislation. Little wonder is it that we shou 
feel these crushing results when we consider that by a single blew 
we have swept away that standard measure of values to which durin g 
a very large portion of the term of our national life our business 4% 
well as credits had adjusted themselves. 7 i 

This innovation upon the existing state of things was of too gra ; 
and serious a nature to have been ventured upon without the mos 


© first 
United 
ember, 


What follows of this report is not material to the question under 
consideration. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I read the history of this legislation correctly, 
it does not appear where or at what stage the silver dollar, which 
was in section 15 when the bill went to the committee, was dropped 
out; but we do find that in seetion 18 there is an indication that it 
was changed to the “trade” dollar. Neither in the debates upon 
the measure nor in any of the proposed amendments do we find any 
allusion to the question of its omission from the list of legal-tender 
silver coins; and it will appear upon a careful examination of said 
section 15, which is the only section of the act that contains any pro- 
visions affecting the question under consideration, that by its terms 
the silver dollar of 4124 grains was not demonetized. 

The coins therein named were specifically declared to be a legal 
tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any 
one payment. These coins were first the trade-dollar, which is uni- 
versally conceded was never intended for circulation at home, but 
was expressly coined for the Indian, Chinese, and Japanese trade. 
By carelessness, however, in that legislation a grave error was com- 
mitted in declaring it a legal tender at all—an error which in a few 
years thereafter was corrected by a repeal of that clause which gave 
to it its legal-tender quality. The other of said coins named in the act 
which were made a legal tender for the like sum of $5 and no more, are 
the half and quarter dollar and dimes, known as the subsidiary coins. 
These were left just as they had been since 1833, changed neither in 
their legal-tender quality nor in their fineness or weight. The last 
change made in them was in 1853, and then only as to their weight, 
for the reason that it was then deemed necessary to reduce their 
weight in order to keep them at home; and they were, by reason of 
that legislation, so made less in weight that two half dollars or four 
quarters or ten dimes were no longer equal to the silver dollar of 412} 
grains, and they were also then limited in their legal-tender quality 
to the amount of $5 and no more, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is manifest that the coinage act of 1873 makes 
no change in the status of these subsidiary coins, but leaves them 
precisely as they were established by the act of 1853. What change 
then, if any, did the coinage act of 1873 make in the legal-tender coin 
of the country? This, and this only, that it declared the trade-dol- 
lar a legal tender for $5 in any one payment—an inadvertence which, 
as I have before stated, was afterward remedied. If, then, the demon- 
etization of the silver dollar of 412} grains was not accomplished b: 
the provisions of the coinage act of 1873, how was it done? Ishall 
not assume to answer this inquiry solely upon my own authority, but 
will adopt the language of the distinguished Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
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careful consideration and the fullest peg a anne of its merits, 
hefore the country, whose peo “le were so deeply and materially in- 

rested in the event. Now that time and opportunity have been 
ded for that consideration and discussion, and now that its bane- 
— ‘ts have been seen and felt throughout this broad land, the 
oa 'e ‘ae announcing in thunder tones their condemnation of the 
Pe act ‘and demanding in terms that it behooves their Representa- 
a ‘to hear and heed, the restoration of the silver dollar to its full 
jewal-tender quality in payment of all debts, public as well as private. 
1 a in full accord with their demand in this regard, and I feel and 
believe, and therefore charge, that there will be signal and criminal 

missions of the performance of an act of well-merited justice to that 
: ople if this Congress fails to do its might in the effort to repeal the 
Jecislation of 1873-74, and to restore the dollar to its legitimate and 
rightful place in our currency. s 

i aver further, Mr. Speaker, that, whether done designedly or not, 
the whole tenor of our legislation since 1859 has had the effect of en- 
hancing the value of the bonds of this Government and thereby aug- 
menting the weight of the public burden, and that it is now hig time 
to do something in the interest of the debtor, and if possible relieve 
the people from the crushing load that now bears so hardly upon 
them. 1 would not do this, sir, to the detriment of any of the rights 
of the public creditor, but I urge it without feeling liable to any such 
charge, in the light of the glaring truth that all these bonds which 
our volden-mouthed advocates of demonetization insist are and should 
be payable in gold, are by the terms, so plainly written upon their 
face that no reasonable man can doubt, payable and redeemable in 
coin of the standard value of the United States on the 14th day of 
July, 1870. At that date coin of the standard value of the United 
States embraced both the silver and the gold dollar, and both were 
equally a lawfal tender in payment of public and private debts alike. 
If this be so, then what semblance of justice is there in the charge so 
flippantly and glibly made and repeated by our opponents that in the 
reionetization of silver we are guilty of a breach of the public faith 
and of a willful attempt to force the holders of our bonds to receive 
the principal and interest of a debt in silver when they had been led 
to believe that “ payment in coin” meant gold coin and not silver. 
I deny that any such interpretation cau be placed upon our conduct, 
and these charges, coupled with the zeal with which they are made, 
evidence the desperation of desperate advocates of a desperate cause. 
In viewing the personnel of these champions of demonetization, I can- 
not but believe that they are actuated as much by self-interest as by 
a regard for the public credit or the people’s weal. 

There is nothing in the cireumstances surrounding the contracting 
of the debt, and certainly nothing in the terms of the contract, to 
warrant the belief on the part of the purchasers of our bonds that 
they were payable, or meant to be payable, in gold. And whether 
viewed in the light of a legal or moral question, there is no feasible 
ground upon which to base such a claim. We simply ask a bare 
compliance with the terms of a law so plain as to leave no room for 
doubt as to its proper construction. And I venture now and in this 
presence the assertion that if by some strange and unlooked-for con- 
currence of causes the relative supply of the two metals was reversed 
in this country, that if our western mines instead of silver should 
yield their tons of gold, that those who are now foremost and loud- 
est and fiercest in their advocacy of payment in gold would suddenly 
become the ardent and zealous advocates of the propriety of the pay- 
ment of the debt in silver, ready and willing to see perfect harmony 
between the letter and the spirit of the contract. They would then 
cease to play the part of theorists and doctrinaires and grow eloquent 
over the advantages of a single over a double monetary standard, 
and be content to make the most out of their securities by receiving 
in payment the silver they now so bitterly denounce. I say it in no 
offensive sense, but it is apparent to the most casual observer that 
the opponents of silver, who are the advocates of a single standard, 
are those who constitute the creditor class in our midst, the money 
power as it is ordinarily termed. And it is marvelous how they in- 
sist upon a faithful and strict observance of the rights vf the labor- 
mg and business classes, and attempt to dignify their position by 
professions of kindest regards and solicitude for theininterests. They 
would not have two kinds of money; the one for the poor, the other 
for the rich. 

Neither would I, Mr. Speaker. But restore to silver its legal-tender 
quality and it will resume its equal place beside the other metal. I 
have intimated before that the people of this country know their in- 
terests, and I assert now that with astounding unanimity they have 
declared for the restoration of silver and against the pretended friends 
who have professed so much in their behalf but are cafeful to take 
no single step in that direction. The solicitude they manifest in lip- 
service for the workingmen and laborers is a charming piece of acting, 
and their persistent efforts to persuade those classes that the remon- 
etization of silver will reduce their wages 10 per cent. is a specimen 
of concern rarely witnessed on this earth. Why, I ask, have these 
defenders of the act which took away from us so large a portion of 
the circulating medium of our country, and who still use their utmost 
endeavor to prevent its restoration—why, I ask, have these bright 
pertionlar stars in the zodiac of financial wisdom and patriotic worth 
»ecome so suddenly and earnestly solicitous of the laborer’s welfare, 
= face of the fact that these laborers have not asked for this special 
avor of their championship, but, on the contrary, are flooding this 
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Congress with petitions and memorials beseeching and advising leg- 
islation in the directly opposite direction? I deny the claim of mag 
nanimity to those who grant a favor that is neither asked for nor 
desired. The masses of our people know and understand their inter- 
ests as involved in this issue as fully and intelligently as those who 
profess to have their welfare so much at heart, but who either will- 
fully or ignorantly fail to take any steps in the material advance- 
ment of that welfare. 

These masses are willing and content to receive their pay in the re- 
stored silver dollar, whether it be in payment of wages or in liquida- 
tion of any bonds they may be fortunate enough to hold. Judging 
of the future by the pagt they feel and believe that the simple act of 
remonetization itself will have the effect to wipe out the difference 
that now exists between the value of silver and gold and place them 
side by side at par. If this be so, then ask who can be wronged by 
the proposed legislation? Certainly not the public creditors, whether 
their debts were contracted before or since the legislation of 1873-74. 
No respectable authority pretends to urge that the depreciation of 
silver was brought about by any other cause than its demonetization. 
And if this be true, the removal of this cause will re-establish it in 
its former position and again bring it upon a par with gold. This 
being so, then who can say with any degree of plausibility that the 
Government will do wrong by paying her debts in that which is on a 
par with gold? Those who oppose this popular demand endeavor to 
clothe it in sectional garb, and with faulty statesmanship attempt to 
array North against South and the East against the West. If ever a 
question was free from such characteristics it is this one. It affects 
no locality particularly, but the entire people, and they to-day, if we 
understand their voice correctly, have decided the question by an 
overwhelming majority, which will grow larger day by day. 

And that decision is strictly on the side of right and fair and hon- 
orable dealing, and no public creditor can have just cause for com- 
plaint. That decision involves the violation of no provision or con 
tract, perpetrates no wrong upon any one, but means only the con- 
summation of an act of fair dealing and perfect justice. Everybody 
admits that when the “act to strengthen the public credit”? became 
a law in 1869, silver constituted a part of the coin in which she bonds 
were specifically declared to be payable. So, also, when the refund- 
ing act of 1870 was passed, it still remained and was a constituent 
part of the standard coin, in which the new bonds were to be re- 
deemed and their interest paid. The additional truth stares us in the 
face that this coin disappeared in a quiet, if not a mysterious man- 
ner, and that Congress has the undisputed power and full authority 
to provide for its issue again, and that it will then become as it was 


before a part of the coin of the country of the same standard value 
as on July 14, 1870, and that as a consequence the Government can 


use it in payment of the public debt. Now,I ask, Mr. Speaker, in 
view of these facts, why should the Government, grieviously burdened 
as she is by her mountain-high obligations, be expected or required 
to pay her debts in a currency whose value has thus been artificially 
enhanced at the cost of the interests of her people? And how un- 
kind and cruel it is that those of us who are willing and offer and 
insist upon the strict fulfillment of all the legal and moral obligations 
involved in the payment of these debts should be denounced as 
knaves and the advocates of repudiation. 

But, sir, these gentlemen will learn in due time that bitter, blatant 
denunciation isa harmless weapon and that the narrow, uncharitable 
advocacy of a selfish zealot is of but little benefit to any cause. These 
questions deserve a higher order of antagonism, and until this is used 
the people have no fears for the issue. Incased in the triple armor 
of a just quarrel the advocates of concession to the all but unan- 
imous wish and demand of the people have no question as to the result 
of the contest, satisfied that right will prevail and justice at last be 
done to those who have been so fearfully wronged. In the past no 
single act has been done that has prejadiced the rights of the cred- 
itors of this nation, and we promise to be equally consistent in our 
conduct for the future. No one entertains the most remote thought 
of repudiation, either directly or indirectly. We simply ask fora fair 
compliance with the terms of the contract and will be content with 
nothing less, nor concede anything more. Indisputable figures dem- 
onstrate the truth that the bondholders have hitherto been magnan- 
imously dealt with and that with them there should be no cause for 
complaint against the proposed legislation. Since 1862 the profits to 
purchasers of our bonds in payment at par in United States coin 
amount to the enormous sum of $678,551,460 on $2,049,975,700 sold. In 
Heaven’s name, is not this enough? If to oppose the importunate 
demands of these moneyed interests for ‘‘ more” constitutes a com- 
munist, then I am one. This is not a question of class or section, but 
one that concerns the entire people of this great American nation, 
whose interests should be in harmony and whose aim should be to in- 
sure their own welfare without injuring the rights of others. 

In this species of communism I keep company with a vast majority 
of the people in every section and quarter of the country. Plain, bill, 
valley, and savanna are alike full of those who recognize the truism 
that the object and aim of legitimate legislation and patriotic states- 
manship should be to secure the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. The benefit of this legislation will be felt North and East as 
well as South and West, and the former sections need the desired 
relief more if possible than the latter. The only ones who have es- 
caped the wreck of business and fortunes are the holders of our bonds, 
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This fact is admitted by Mr. Belmont in his recent letter to Mr. Hend- | fact, that the gentleman himself is one of its most promine 
ricks, as will appear from the following extract: bers, it might have been as well to have committed the task of deli 

While the investments of the rich have been shrinking, their mills closing, their | ering its eulogy to other times and other hands. I further assure the 
real estate sunk under mortgages, their railroads dcfoniting, and our well-to-do | gentleman that I shall honor that society for what it has done i; he 
merehauts and traders wenhing doe a by Grenanote a ane aes = orery past, and shall respect it in view of the great expectations we hea 
i a. 8 ‘ gts ore keen d geners - 2 © c es Lib r eate . . s : . . ‘ 
— aaa oan begin to imagine, these millions of wage-scseiving, fades. | justly form of it in the future, and while I do this I trust the gentle. 
t:ious poor whe are holders of our national debt have been spared the affliction of | Man May never again so far forget himself as to “stop” in his direct 
secing their investment tumbling down in the general ruin. course and turn aside for the purpose of doing injustice to one who 

But, Mr. Speaker, before I conclude, I desire to refer briefly to a | did not deserve it in any aspect of the case. If, when I have had the 
matter rather of personal than public interest. On Saturday, the 9th | benefit of his age and experience, I am able to practice no more wis. 
of February instant, the gentleman from New York [Mr.CurrreNpDEN ] | dom that he has shown in this instance, I shall feel, Mr. Speaker, that 
took oceasion again to enlighten the House and the country with one | it will be my misfortune to be compelled to look back upon & misim. 
of his exhaustive, burning, zealous, eloquent appeals in behalf of the | proved past. We are grateful, indeed, to the Chamber of Commerce 
single standard, demonstrating the grand truth which I have recog- | of New York for all that it did for Chicago in the time of her misfort. 
nized since I first felt the spell of his God-given gift that in him we | une. That city has arisen from her ashes and like the golden phenix 
have the orator born—not made—now a rara avis in terris. He has | will soar to a height which will excite worthy emulation in all the 
been the especial champion upon this floor of dear money and the | greatcities of the land. In her pride and te age her good citizens 
ever-ready apologist for the unreasonable demands of the money | will never cease to hold in grateful recollection those kind friends 
power. It is his pleasure in presenting petitions and memorials to | who came to her relief in the time of her direst need. 
this House to tell us how many millions of money are represented The gentleman has attempted to rob the charity of the chamber of 
therein, that, in his opinion, being a sufficient passport to the highest | commerce of its merit by attempting to lay its recipient under obji- 
possible consider tion that could be awarded them. gations that would involve a sacrifice of conscience as well as prin- 

In that remarkable effort the gentleman took occasion to step aside | ciple. He may tauntingly charge “ that the scores of millions which 
from the consideration of the main subject to pay his respects to the | his denoanced Shylock friends loaned to Chicago have been hopelessly 
sroceedings of conventions recently held intwo of the principal cities | lost and squandered in Quixotic adventures ;” but I assure him that 
in the State of Illinois. In the start I beg leave tosay to the gentle- | a better day is coming, that the pall which now hangs so heavily over 
nan, with all due respect for his ability, that the gentlemen who took | city and country alike will be dispelled by the legislation we propose, 
leading parts in these conventions held in the cities of Bloomington but which will grow darker and altogether fatal, we fear, if the tinan- 
and Chicago are his peers in all that goes to make up a good, devoted, | cial views he advocates become the policy of this nation. His efforts 
and patriotic citizen. They have at heart the welfare of the country would be fatal to the conversion of Quixotic ventures into grand and 
and her people as much as the gentleman can possibly have, and I | glorious realities. But, Mr. Speaker, the people at large and their 
think are possessed of as intelligent an appreciation of the demands | Representatives here comprehend the problem presented for solution 
of the situation as he. And judging from the number of petitions | and to-day we know that remonetization is all but an accomplished 
that have reached Congress from New York and other eastern States, I | fact. It is the result, too, of cool and calm deliberation, and not a 
believe these men of the West are in closer sympathy with the masses | sentiment peculiar to the West, nor the result entirely of the general 
of the East upon this question of curreney than many of their Repre- | distress that now prevails everywhere. The people of all sections 
sentatives upon this floor. The most determined opposition to this | and a large majority of their Representatives here favor it as legit- 
fair and equitable legislation comes from those, Mr. Speaker, whose | imate, right, and proper legislation, which always aims at doing the 
interest it is to have continued in existence a single legal-tender cur- | greatest good to the greatest number. And in this position I believe 
rency, Which has been artificially enhanced in value by unwise legis- | that each of its supporters upon this floor is acting in strict accord- 
lation. The friends of this legislation are the people of the country. | auce with his own honest and intelligent convictions and not, as 
It isin truth the people’s measure; but the perverted vision of the | alleged by the gentleman from New York, giving support to this bill 
gentleman from New York allows him to see as bondholders only the | through fear of being burned in effigy at home. As for myself, I am 
hard-handed working men and women of New York and other States, | With the gentleman on one branch of the financial question, and | 
whose deposits in the savings-banks are to a large extent invested in | know of no power this side of omnipotence that could induce me to 
bonds, the widows, orphans, and unmarried women, whose all is in- | vote against my honest, well-founded convictions, and so I believe of 
vested in national banks. “These,” he says, “are the real bondhold- | every other member of this House. Convinced, then, that the bill 
ers.” A simple glance at these statements is suflicient to demonstrate | under consideration is in the right direction, I give it my most hearty 
their falsity. support. 

As to the national banks it is true they are the holders of our bonds 
and as a consequence we regret to admit are the consistent and per- 
sistent oppovents of this bill. As to these others to whom the gen- 
tleman refers, I have only to say that they are of the people of this 
land, and, being willing to receive their pay in what was the legal 
coin of the country at the time of the contract, they are to-day in 
full sympathy with the people generally in their demands for that 
relief which they feel can be found in the proposed legislation. 

Then, again, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. CHITTENDEN, } ina 
manner characteristic of the illiberal advocates of the money power, 
took occasion to “stop, ay pause in his magnificent flight,” to com- 
ment for a moment upon an occurrence which took place in this 
House on the day preceding. Thisremarkable occurrence, Mr. Speaker, 
which arrested the gentleman’s attention consisted in my objection 
to printing in the Recorp a memorial from the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York upon the question of the remonetization of silver. He 
charged that a great wrong had been done by denying this society a 
privilege to which in his opinion it was especially entitled. In that 
step I acted solely in the interest of economy, and simply did what 
had been repeatedly done before and has been done time and anon 
since, and not through any want of respect or consideration for that 
society. 

But the inordinate zeal of the gentleman, to which his discretion has 
more than once been made to succumb, most unkindly and falsely at- 
tributed my condnet to ignorance of the history of that society and 
expressed sorrow for the “inexperience and ‘ unwisdom’ of any mem- 
ber who in view of the age and history of that institution could stand 
up and object to the printing of its petition in the Recorp.” 

In reply I would say to the gentleman that I had some knowledge 
of that society and of its age and great respectability, but that I con- 
sidered it entitled to no less nor any more consideration in that re- 
spect than the many other associations and individuals whose peti- 
tions were refused a similar request, not from any want of respect, 
but, as was stated, to avoid incumbering the RECORD as well as to 
avoid the incurring of an entirely unnecessary expense. While I am 
willing to accord to this society all that is due it on account of its 
age and worth in other respects I cannot award to it that soundness 
and correctness in its views upon the great question at issue which 
the gentleman claims in its behalf. 

In view of the fact, too, Mr. Speaker, that it has existed soilong, and 
will likely survive for years to come, and in view also of the other 
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Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. A. BICKNELL, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. BICKNELL. Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of financial affairs 
there are many unsettled questions. The learned theorists have given 
us treatise after treatise on money and its management, but each couv- 
tradicts the others. The first questions in ay and finance would 
seem to be: What is the entire amount of gold and silver in use in the 
world? What is the annual product of both? How much of both is 
annually lost by wearing out, by consumption in the arts, and by 
exportation to semi-civilized nations from which it never returns! 
How much of both metals is actually in use as money? To all of 
these questions the inquirer will find in the scientific treatises no 
other answer than discordant and uncertain estimates. As to tle 
amount of gold and silver in use in the world, the estimates vary by 
thousands of millions; as to the annual loss by wear and tear, Xc., 
the estimates vary from fifteen to sixty millions; as to the amount 
absorbed by Asia, the estimates vary from 25 to 50 per cent. of the 
entire annual product, and even as to the amount actually in use as 
money the estimates vary by billions of dollars. 

So when we inquire of the theorists what practical measures should 
be adopted now, we find the same diversity of opinion. One proposes 
to demonetize gold, another to demonetize silver, a third would de- 
monetize gold and silver both and give us what be calls absolute 
money, to wit, paper with the Government stamp upon it, while, if 
we leave the theorists and go to the practice of nations, we find the 
oldest nation in the world steadily adhering to silver for a thousand 
centuries, and the modern European nations, inconstant as the wind, 
at one time demonetizing gold, at another time demonetizing silver, 
as the views of this or that scientific professor have happened to pre- 
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vail. One of these gentlemen complacently tells us, “The people, in- | 


fluenced by habit and with little knowledge of the subject, will never 
je able to agree upon the best scheme.” (Jevons on Money, page 66.) 
Our modern bankers and brokers and their agents express the same 
thought in rougher phrase, and call us idiots and lunatics when we 
fail to agree with them. : ; 

But, Mr. Speaker, our constituents have sent us here to do something 
with these financial questions, not withstanding the difficulties that 
gyrround them, and we are bound to act and to act speedily. Weknow 
what the people mean on the silver question, beyond all doubt. Of my 
own constituents in Indiana fully nine-tenths demand the remoneti- 
gation of silver. So far as lam concerned, that is enough to command 
my vote; bat, apart from that consideration, I believe they are right. 
I think it can be shown that they are right, and that in a plain way 
[ shall briefly undertake to do. ; 

Gold and silver were existing together side by side as money thou- 
sands of centuries ago, measuring all values, paying all debts, and uni- 
versal mediams of exchange. : 

Their powers for these purposes rested ultimately on the consent of 
the people, sometimes expressed in the law, sometimes shown only by 
custom, but in either case assigning to both the metals their appro- 
priate relative values. E i 

Eighteen centuries ago in Egypt there was a decree fixing the rel 
ative values of gold and silver at 1 to 13}, and there has been a con- 
tinuous line of legislation from that early day until now, fixing these 
values as necessity required. 


Whatever may have been the original qualities which made gold | 


and silver appropriate for use as money or gave them intrinsic value, 
the law, or the custom having the force of law, which made them 
Jegal tender and thereby established them as the measures of value 
and the mediums of exchange undoubtedly gave to each metal an 
additional value which it had not before. 

This fact, this potent influence of the law upon the value, was rec- 
ognized in some countries in the names given to money; thus, one of 
the Latin names for money was “ nummus” that was derived from 
the Greek “nomisma,” and we are told by Aristotle— 

It has the name “nomisma” because it is not so by nature but by (nomos) law, 
aad because it is in our power to change it and render it useless. 

The same truth is recognized in our ordinary phrase “lawful 
money,” and this power of the law in adding value is conclusively 
shown by the fact that the greenback, being only a limited legal 
tender, and unquestionably payable in the dollar of 412} grains, is 
worth more to-day than that very dollar demonetized ; in other words 
the promise to pay is, by virtue of its legal-tender quality, worth 
more than the thing promised. 

To demonetize silver, therefore, is to take away from it that addi- 
tional value which the law and the customs of thousands of years 
gave to gold and silver alike, and which kept them substantially 
even, subject only to the fluctuations of demand and supply, fluctu- 
ations inconsiderable in themselves, easily remedied by appropriate 
legislation, and generally in a series of years compensating them- 
selves without any legislation. 

The recent relative values have been 1 to 15} in Europe, and 1 to 
16 in this country. From 1792 to 1832 the gold dollar and the silver 
dollar were legal tender in the United States at the ratio of 1 to 15; 
in 1834 the value of the gold dollar was reduced so that the ratio be- 
came 1 to 16, but sixteen ounces of silver were then worth more than 
an ounce of gold, therefore silver was exported to buy gold, and gold 
became more abundant than before ; after gold was found in Cali- 
fornia it declined a little in value, and the small change of the coun- 
try, worn as if was, was still worth more than gold at the rate of 16 
to1,and for fear that the silver change would all go abroad, in’1853 
silver coins of fifty cents and less, of inferior values, were issued and 
made a legal tender to the amount of $55 but the silver dollar of 4124 
grains remained unimpaired and a full Jegal tender, and was a full 
legal tender when the bonds of the Government were issued. Some 
of those bonds were payable in coin, some in lawful money, and 
some merely promised to pay dollars. 

There were three legal tenders in this country, in any one of which 
all of those bonds, except the coin bonds, might have been paid in 
full satisfaction of the contract, namely, the golden dollar, the silver 
dollar, and the greenback dollar. The bondholder, if his bond were 
not expressly payable in coin, could not complain if paid the same 
greenback dollar with which he bought; but in 1869, Congress, in 
order to improve the public credit and aid in refunding the bonds, 
declared that the whole public debt should be paid in coin—not in 
gold, but in coin, gold or silver. By that act Congress notified the 
world that the public debt would not be paid in gold or silver exclu- 
sively, butin either metal. Whether this egislation was wise or fool- 
ish is hot material to the present inquiry. Thusthe bonds remained 
until silver was demonetized in 1873~74; since then the bonds have 
been payable in gold only, the silver dollar has been dropped from the 
coinage, and for practical purposes is no longer in existence. 

In the mean time, under the pressure of circumstances too well 
known to be repeated here, the price of silver had declined in the 
foreign markets at least 10 per cent., it had become the cheaper in- 
stead of the dearer metal, and our demonetization of silver gave an 
additional value to gold here. The demonetization of silver, there- 
fore, was a benefit to the foreign bondholder and to that small class 
of our own citizens who are bondholders, or wealthy capitalists con- 








trolling the gold, but it swelled the amount of the public indebtedness 
by millions and it has imposed all the additional burden on the toil- 
ing masses, by whose labor alone the public debt is ultimately to be 
paid, if paid at all. F 

But there is more evil than this in the results of demonctization. 
Suppose it be true, as some of the financiers tel! us, that the entire 
stock of gold and silver in use as money is about $7,000,000,000, nearly 
half of it silver; and suppose silver, by common consent, demonet- 
ized throughout the world, as it has been in England and Germany 
and this country, what would be the effect of it? ; 

The people would lose at once nearly half of their money ; their 
purchasing power to that extent would be destroyed ; silver would 
lose the greater part of its value, namely, all the value created by its 
capability of being coined into lawful money, and the consequences 
of such losses would be disastrous beyond description. It is univer- 
sally admitted that all the money of the world has never been more 
than enough for its necessities ; it is universally admitted that as the 
world advances in population, in civilization, and in general progress, 
it needs more money to supply its wants; we know to what extent 
productive industry and general prosperity were stimulated by the 
increase of the precious metals within the last thirty years. We know 
that the gold and silver which followed the discovery of America, 
paid off the old debts of Europe; we know that periods of scarce money 
have always been, in every country, periods of depression and idleness 
and starvation ; we know that abundant money has always brought 
industry, production, and general prosperity and plenty; but upon 
a universal demonetization of silver, a destruction of half the money 
of mankind, the whole world would continue in scarceness and 
wretchedness. There would be a general rise in the price of gold, a 
universal demand for it and no possibility of getting it, a general 
fall in the prices of everything else; all productive energy would be 
arrested ; labor would be idle; the voice of science would be silent, 
art would die, and common ruin and anarchy would be the inevita- 
ble result. 

A competent supply of money is the bulwark of civilization; with- 
out it and debarred from having it, mankind would return to the 
savage state. The annual production of gold would not supply the 
deficiency ; the present annual production of gold is about 2 per cent. 
of the entire stock of gold money, and that annual production has 
been gradually decreasing for a series of years and will continue to 
decrease. It has been well said, therefore, that the universal de 
monetization of silver, if it could be accomplished, “ would blight 
the existence of the generations now living.” In view of such re- 
sults and of the undoubted fact that every increase of population 
requires an increase of specie, and in view of the universal use of 
gold and silver as money for so many centuries, the arguments in 
favor of demonetization and a single metallic standard, founded as 
they are upon mere convenience and uniformity, and the slight fluc- 
tuations in value between gold and silver, sink into insignificance ; 
they are “ trifles light as air.” 

When demonetization of silver occurs in a single country, or in a 
few countries, the consequences above stated follow in their proper 
proportionate degree. 

The modern demonetization of silver began in England. It was 
followed there by a decline in the price of silver7 to 10 percent. All 
other prices fell heavily. Bankruptcy was universal. Thousands 
were ruined. The entire commercial fabric was overturned, and the 
general wealth of the country was redistributed. Germany followed, 
undertaking to supplant two hundred and fifty millions of silver with 
two hundred and fifty millions of gold. Not only has she failed in 
that, but in spite of the large war debt paid her by France, her in- 
dustries have been depressed, her trade unsettled, her people have 
been brought to distress, and the entire country is in a worse condi- 
tion to-day than France is after paying her immense war debt. The 
United States and the northern European nations came next, and 
even France and the Latin union, although they refused to demone- 
tize silver, yet were compelled by the action of Germany to stop coin- 
ing silver. The result has been contraction everywhere and hard 
times everywhere, in Europe and here. 

It is precisely that artificial scarcity of currency on a grand scale 
which the Saint Louis platform so strenuously condemned. Silver 
in the London market has been as low as 20 per cent. discount, and 
although that is sometimes attributed to an increased production and 
supply of silver, yet all experience teaches that if there had been no 
demonetization, the countries above named, together with Asia, would 
have completely absorbed all the increased product of the mines. 
Demonetization, therefore, has been the real substantial canse of the 
decline of silver, which before demonetization began was higher in 
price than gold. 

The foregoing considerations make it evident that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver was wrong and full of mischief in all the countries that 
adopted it. In the United States especially, which is so largely a 
silver-producing country, it was an unwarranted attack upon ourown 
mining interests and a direct devaluation of one of our chief sources 
of wealth. 

Unquestionably, therefore, the people are right in their outery. Be- 
yond all question the demonetization of silver in the United States 
has been a vast public wrong. What nowis the remedy? The people 
answer remonetization. They are right as to the mischief and they 
are right as to the remedy. They demand the dollar as it was; they 
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were satistied with it; they lost it without their consent; they are 
entitled to the restoration of it; they have, as already shown, the 
nnudoubted right to use it in payment of the Government bonds. But 
we are told that the dollar of 412} grains is not worth a gold dollar; 
that it is worth only ninety cents. The answer to that iseasy. Whether 
you say the silver is worth less or the gold more makes no difference ; 
the inequality in the value was produced by demonetization, by tak- 
ing away from silver coin its valuable legal-tender quality given it 
by the law, and by taking away from silver bullion its valuable capa- 
bility of being coined into legal-tender money. 

Demonetization destroyed the substantial equality of the two met- 
als ; remonetization will restore it. It is morally certain that if silver 
be remonetized the silver dollar and the golden dollar will resume their 
old relations. Under the influence of our example and taught by dis- 
astrous experience, the nations of Central and Northern Europe will 
abandon the monometallic standard and all the countries of modern 
civilization will begin a new career of prosperity, enjoying again the 
gold and the silver money which from time immemorial have together 
ministered to the necessities and the luxuries of mankind. I have no 
doubt that my people are right on this question, I believe that time 
willshow they are right, but, right or wrong, they have spoken in tones 
not to be mistaken, and it is the duty of their Representatives to obey. 
The bill we sent to the Senate is better than the amended bill they 
have returned to us, but I shall vote for the Senate bill as the best 
that we can now obtain. 


what nine-tenths of the people demand. It is their as 
tional Legislature for bread, and its giving to them a 
want more money in circulation. They want some of 
life-blood restored. They want more money, good money 
want it among the people. They do not want it stored away to 
some supposed want one year hence. By the bill as it stood befo: 
amendment this was — secured. The Government was not o 
owner of the bullion coined ; the people were; and the people cor. 
it coined would have it among them to relieve their want B 
ing this falling in values and by insuring activity in all the branche 
and avenues of business and trade. One other objection I haye - 
this amendment. The original bill permitted the owners of silyor 
bullion to deposit the same at the assay offices of the country for 
coinage as well as at the mints. This was a provision of vital interest 
to the people of the State I represent. It was the fruition of a meas. 
ure for which they have long struggled and hoped. It was placing 
the bullion-producers of the great central mountain region of the 
continent upon a close equality with those who live upon the shores 
of both oceans, in close proximity to our coinage mints. This megs. 
ure - relief has been stricken out and no substitate offered in jts 
stead. 

There is a close relation existing between the amendment I haye 
been discussing and the one a pee the congress of the nations, 
It requires this congress to be held within six months from the passage 
of the bill, at some point either in Europe or the United States. What 
opportunity will there be given within that short time to test the {qj| 
effect which real remonetization of silver would have upon the value of 
that metal? The opponents of this measure have said, “ Put as much 
silver in this dollar as will buy a gold dollar at its present market 
value and we are content.” This amendment is intended to bring 
about that very result within the short period of six months or as 
soon thereafter as the conclusions of this congress of nations can be 
acted upon. It is claimed by the friends of the measure that the 
demonetization of silver in 1873—a stealthy and remorseless fraud— 
was instrumental, more than all other causes combined, in reducing 
the value of silver. It is claimed by them that fall coinage and free 
circulation wuuld soon restore silver to its former rate of value. The 
stern logic of historic facts serve as the basis of these convictions. 

There was no time from 1334 until 1873, when demonetization oc- 
curred, that the amount of silver in the dollar as provided for in this 
bill, 4124 grains, would not have bought more than a standard gold 
dollar. At the very hour of its demonetization the silver dollar was 
worth 100.46 cents in gold. The next year it was worth but 98.26 
cents, while to-day it is fluctuating between 92 and 94 cents. It will 
not do to say that the increased supply of silver since 1873 is the 
cause of this decline in value; for statistics, accepted as authority 
the world over, show that in 1873, when silver was at a premium, the 
world’s total product of that metal was fourteen million and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, while in 1577 the world’s total product 
was but thirteen millions. No, when the American Congress in 1:73 
deprived silver of its countenance and support, its value fell, and 
when they are returned to it, generously and without grudge it will 
return. The scheme in this latter amendment is apparent to me. | 
may be mistaken and I trust I am; bat the wiles and snares into 
which the creditor nations and the income classes have led this coun- 
try heretofore lead me to fear the worst. Within six months but a 
little over twelve millions of silver will be coined. This will be stored 
away in the vaults of the Treasury against the day of resumption 
and kept from circulating with the people. 

What appreciable influence can such a policy have upon the pres- 
ent value of silver within so short a period? Some, I grant, but com- 
paratively little. This congress of nations meets within six mouths, 
in all probability at some European capital. There will be England's 
and omanate representatives ; there the agents of the foreigu hold- 
ers of our bonds; there will be every interest interested in destroy- 
ing silver coin ; or, What is next thing to it, in increasing the 
quantity of metal in the coin. They will point to the relative value 
of silver and gold and say, you must increase the amount of silver in 
your dollar from 412} grains to 425 or 435 grains, if you would have 
no discrepancy in value or lack of fixity in quality. Will the Amer 
ican commissioners resist this appeal? I think not. As appointees 
of the President and reflecting is views, our commissioners would 
readily concur in such conclusions; and then it would be claimed 
that the country’s honor was pledged to stand by the recommendations 
of a congress of nations, called into existence by the deliberate act of 
the American Con : 

Sir, this is not jastice; it is asnare. Before such a congress 18 
called let us have free unlimited coinage of the silver dollar in America 
for at least two years. Let silver run its race with gold without be- 
ing Sealicennet: by its greatest producer and its professed friends, 
aud I have no fear of the result. 1 am satisfied that under such cir- 
cumstances silver, the bright particular gem of the American =. 
tinent, the metal that nature ordained should come to the rescue 0 
the American nation in this its hour of heavy debt and deep distress, 
will reach the goal full-breasted with its rival in the race. — b 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose these amendments from conviction. T , 
measure as re from the Senate does not meet the demands ¢ 
the people. This body is fresh from the people’s loins, It knows ae 
wants and their urgent necessities. I think it is our duty to maxe 
another struggle with the Senate in their behalf. If we fail, if not 
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Ooinage of Silver Dollars. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. M. PATTERSON, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage 
of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. PATTERSON, of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I thoroughly approve 
of the bill as it originally passed the House, but its best friends can 
scarcely recognize that beneficent measure now clothed as it is in the 
Senate amendments. What is known as the Bland bill met the wants 
and demands of the people, so far as metal money could meet them, 
because it opened at once the mints of the nation to its coinage and 
provided for it certain and unrestricted circulation in every channel 
of commerce and industry. I cannot say so much for the bill as it 
now is. True, it restores tho bimetallic standard of money ; it remon- 
etizes a precious metal when coined that had been before disgraced, 
buat this is done in such a stinted and circumscribed manner that with 
an unfriendly Secretary of the Treasury to administer the law the 
lnsiness and people of the country will not experience the beneficial 
effects of such legislation for a long time to come. 

I cannot, and be consistent with my convictions, vote for two of 
the Senate amendments. Those to which I refer strike down the free- 
coinage feature of the bill and provide for a congress composed of 
commissioners from this country, the Latin union, and other Euro- 
pean nations, for the ostensible purpose of securing fixity of relative 
value between the two metals. 

I will be brief in stating my objections. The time for lengthy 
argument has gone by ; the whole subject has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed that a mere statement of propositions will be readily under- 
stood. 

The first amendment to which I object is that striking out the pro- 
vision which permits the owner of silver bullion to deposit the same 
in any coinage mint or coin assay office of the Uni States, to be 
coived into dollars upon the same terms and conditions as gold ball- 
ion is deposited for coinage under existing laws, and substituting in 
its stead a provision authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 

vurchase the bullion and have it coined in quantities of not less than 

> 000,000 per month and not more than four millions. The objections 
to this change are many. In the first place it continues the hateful 
discrimination in favor of gold and against silver. It still leaves 
rold the favored metal by the Government, for the owner of gold 
Pallion may have it coined at will for his own use, while silver can 
only be coined by the Government first becoming its purchaser to 
the extent limited, while those who may own silver bullion not pur- 
chased have no claims upon the Government mints for coinage at all. 
This discrimination and limitation will result in twoevils; first coin- 
age will not follow as rapidly as the impoverished money market of 
thecountry demands; and, second, there is no assurance of or provision 
for ~ circulation of the silver among the people after it has been 
coined. 

It must be clear to all that the present Secretary of the Treasury 
will never permit to be coined more than two millions’ worth of silver 
month; and then when he has that coined what is to prevent him 

oarding it in the vaults of the Treasury that he may use it for the 
redemption of the greenbacks upon the Ist day of January, 1579, 
the day fixed for the resumption of specie payments? This is not 
























































ing else can be obtained, then we can receive this niggard concession 
and let the people pass judgment upon their despoilers. Of course, 
rather than obtain no relief I would vote for this measure. The mo- 
tion made by the gentleman from New York (Mr. Hewirt] to lay the 
pill and all amendments upon the table I will oppose, because that 
cuts off all relief; but when these amendments come up for the sole 
purpose of making another effort to secure from the Senate fuller jus- 
tice to the people, I shall vote against them and stand by those votes, 
believing they will be sustained by my constituents. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars, 
SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the so-called 
Bland silver bill, and as gentlemen recollect it was passed without 
debate, under a suspension of the rules, by a two-third vote. The 
Senate by way of amendment has stricken out the free-coinage pro- 
vision which enabled the holder of silver bullion to deposit the same 
at the mints and receive therefor silver dollars less the actual cost 
of coinage and provide that the Secretary of the Treasury shall pur- 
chase the silver bullion with any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated and coin not less than two or more than four mil- 
lion dollars a month. 

| prefer the original bill as passed by the House, for the reason that 
I think the amount of money, gold or silver, both or either, should 
be regulated, like the amount of wheat and corn, by the law govern- 
ing demand and supply, and such would be the case if you allow free 
coinage, for then the holder of any gold or silver in whatever shape 
it may be can have it coined into dollars, and instead of prohibiting 
free coinage as the Senate amendments do, I am satisfied it would be 
wise legislation not only to allow free coinage, but also to allow the 
holders of silver bullion to deposit the same in the Treasury of the 
United States and receive from the Government of the United States 
coin notes, dollar for dollar, upon the basis of the weight and fine- 
ness of the dollar of 412} grains of silver, and make such coin-notes 
receivable for all Government dues; and I cannot see why the Consti- 
tution would not be substantially complied with if such coin notes 
were a legal tender for all debts, public and private. Let this be as 
it may, however, they would largely become the currency of the coun- 
try, for people would rather use them than to handle the silver or 
gold. Of course if any one desired to handle the coin or bullion it 
would always be in the Treasury for their use on presentation of the 
coin note. 

Again, I do not like the amendment of the Senate for the reason 
that it provides the coinage each mouth may be as low as $2,000,000, 
and while the friends of the amendment claim that the Secretary of 
the Treasury would under a fair construction of the same pay out the 
silver when coined for the indebtedness of the Government, I do 
not believe it is either safe or proper to leave that matter to con- 
struction, The amendment auth provide expressly for its payment 
in liquidating the interest upon the public debt or other demands 
against the Government, for if the silver is coined month by month, 
piled away in the vaults of the Treasury and not paid out, of course 
it could not be used in the payment of customs duties to the Gov- 
ernment, and the customs duties and interest on the public debt 
would continue to be paid in gold to the exclusion of silver. Gentle- 
men say there is no danger of the act being executed in that way. 
I hope that is so, but why leave anything to construction when it is 
80 easy to make it certain? 

Again, the Senate amendment takes away free coinage for silver and 
leaves free coinage for gold. Now silver is just as much the money 
of the Constitution as gold and should have just the same treatment 
im every respect as gold And when you difcriminate against one of 
the precious metals in favor of the other by restricting the use of one 
as contemplated by the Senate amendment as to silver you that far 
fetter the use of money in measuring the values and making the ex- 
changes of the commodities of the country, and fail just that far to 
give the necessary relief and assistance to the business of the country 
that wise legislation should and would give. : 

Gentlemen say, however, that as a practical question this bill as 
amended by the Senate is the best that we can get now, and that if 
we do not concur in the Senate amendments that we cannot get any- 
= better from the Senate, or the bill, as we originally passed it, 
} ~ pane with disaster at the other end of the Capitol, and that 
Tor he - amended by the Senate is much better than no bill at all. 
tional « reply that after we have exhausted all proper and constitu- 
in the me 8 to get the bill passed as we would like it, and failed, 
un Ye: we do fail, then there is no reason why we could not pass 

the same as it comes from the Senate, if that is the best we could 
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do. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I will say that the bill as amended 
by the Senate is better than no bill at all, for the same reason that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. It is a step iv the right direc- 
tion, but I would rather make the whole journey now than to camp 
by the wayside with the long part of the road between the camping- 
ground and the journey’s end. 

For these reasons I shall vote against concurring in the Senate 
amendments, with the view of letting the bill go back to the Senate 
and give that body a chance to recede from its amendments and pass 
the bill as it was when sent to it by the House, or if it is amended at 
all, amend it in such way as to strengthen the bill and make it better 
rather than tomake it weaker. Or if the Senate should adhere, then 


we have a chance to get what is desirable through a conference com- 
mittee. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars, 


SPEECH OF HON. AMOS TOWNSEND, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under the rule, I shall detain 
this House but five minutes; but as a business man, representing a large 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial constituency, deeply in- 
terested in the solution of this great question, I desire to place my views 
upon record. The discussion of the silver problem has been thorough 
and exhaustive, but the difference of opinion upon the plan of remone- 
tization is still as sharp and decided asever. The friends of remoneti- 
zation differ widely as to the conditions and limitations to be imposed. 
Some favor the free coinage, unlimited legal-tender quality, and the 
issuing of silver dollars of 4124 grains in value. Others oppose free 
coinage, want a dollar of 435 grains, and limit its capacity as a legal 
tender. Iam warmly in favor of the remonetization of silver, and 
believe fully that gold and silver should equally circulate as money ; 
that a dollar of silver containing 420 grains should be coined and put 
in circulation at the rate of two or three millions per month, and that 
the dollar so issued should be made a legal tender for all debts, both 
public and private, and then if it be found that such dollar can be 
kept and maintained apace with the gold dollar, future legislation 
can place its coinage upon an equality with that of the gold. 

The claim that great inconvenience would be experienced by so 
large an amount <f coin being thrown upon the country is met and 
answered by the fact, drawn from unquestioned statistics, that 90 per 
cent. of all the money transactions of the country is done by bills of 
exchange, drafts, and checks. The coin and legal-tenders would form 
this basis, while the bulk of the business would be transacted, as at 
present, through the medium of certificates, drafts, checks, and bills 
of exchange, leaving but about 10 per cent. to be actually circulated 
from hand to hand in smaller operations. I believe remonetization 
of silver will prove a strong element in aid of resumption, which 
sooner or later must take place before the country will reach a snb- 
stantial foundation of genuine prosperity. I believe such a dollar 
would appreciate so closely to the gold dollar, if made a legal tender, 
that the difference in value between them would rapidly disappear 
and be no longer a practical question. Under such a law I would 
keep three hundred millions of legal tenders in circulation, redeema- 
b.e in coin on presentation. Add to this two hundred millions of goid 
coin now in the United States, and say one hundred millions in silver, 
and you have six hundred millions of gold, silver, and legal-tenders, 
interconvertible and of equal value. Supplement this by our free 
banking system; a circulation- based on Government bonds and re- 
deemable in gold, silver, or greenbacks, and it at once becomes of 
equal value with either. Bank circulation will be flexible, readily 
adjusting itself to the wants and demands of business; and capital 
can always be found to be employed in banking when there is a de- 
mand for more money. 

This plan is honest, simple, safe, easily understood, fairly entitled 
to public confidence, and affords the best money in the world. It 
sustains the public credit untarnished, fulfills ali obligations, in letter 
and in spirit, to the public creditor, brings resumption without em- 
barrassment, friction, or legislative action of any kind, makes one 
kind of money for people and bondholders, avoids all shocks of busi- 
ness, and makes a uniform standard of property valuation. This es- 
tablishes a firm and lasting basis for business; stability in our finan- 
cial policy will everywhere be recognized, and confidence inspired, 
and in my judgment could remonetization be made upon these condi- 
tions our country would enter a career of substantial prosperity un- 
known in the last quarter of a century. 

The present bill is not exactly what I could desire, but perhaps 
under all the circumstances it is the best attainable. The Senate 
amendments avoid many of the objectionable features of the original 
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bill, and while they restore the silver dollar to its former status and 
place it again where it properly belongs, they restrict the unlimited 
coinage which to my mind appeared to be of dangerous tendency. 


The number of grains of silver necessary to make an honest dollar is | astonishment to the world, yet in unguarded hours by severe {, 


a question of grave difference among men of equal honesty and learn- 
ing upon the subject, and as this bill is to become a law in all human 
probability, let us hope that the expectations of the adherents of a 
dollar of 4124 grains will be realized in its full equality with gold. 
The bill meets the demands of the people who are looking to Con- 
gress for some legislation which will revive the depressed manufact- 
uring and commercial interests of the country, and in my judgment 
it will restore that confidence so essential to permanent prosperity. 


Ooinage of Silver Dollars, 
SPEECH OF HON.A.A.HARDENBERGH, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I would gladly be silent upon 
an occasion like this, but the sacred duty I owe to the constituency 
whose commission I bear forbids it. A spectacle, strange in all its 
characters, for the first time in our American legislation is now pre- 
sented. The day of sectionalism we had well-nigh hoped had passed 
away, and the further we were receding from the struggle for the 
indivisibility of the Republic gave promise that our common efforts 
should find direction only as the interests of all were consulted in the 
restoration of our industries from the strange paralysis which nearly 
five years ago laid its withering hand upon the nation, and from which 
it is striving with all its power to be delivered. 

Yet to-day, upon a question of finance simply, New England, New 
York, and New Jersey, with their united votes in opposition to this 
billand the provisions which it enacts in violation of national honor, 
in opposition to their views of finance, in detriment to the national 
credit, so greatly, as they believe, to be affected by it, find but three 
single votes, respectively given by Delaware, Mississippi, and Mary- 
land, and two from States whose shores are laved by the Pacific, as 
joining with them; while all others West and South record their 
votes in favor of this bill. No question so completely sectional as 
this has ever been presented to the American Congress. Can I be 
wrong in the opinions I have formed? Am I doing injustice to my 
constituency ? Have I misconceived the proper solution of these great 
questions? Sir, the present state of our country affects no single 
district more than my own. I have seen its pours happy and con- 
tented as encouragement was given to industry by a nation’s thrift, 
and order and quiet and harmony prevailed. To-day they are 
wretched and sad, and look to me and to you, and have a right thus 
to look, for legislation that will revive the public confidence and re- 
store the public welfare. Four months of legislation have passed and 
but little has been done. Words of unkindness have been spoken 
that had no rightful utterance, and we have been drifting as the 
ship without a rudder and without a compass though the ship which 
bears us on is the stateliest that has plowed the governmental 
waves of the ages which have passed. If Congress in the past has 
failed in its high trust, let us at least be equal to it now. An empire 
of freedom is ours, with principles of government based upon the 
highest happiness of man; its flag on every ocean ; with no cause for 
sectionalism, but every inspiration for unity and for concord. 

The greatness and power of a nation can only find estimation in 
the condition of its toiling masses. Where wealth accumulates, men 
decay, and it is only by its proper distribution that national happi- 
ness can be found. How shall we reach this and how produce the 
causes to this result are the problems of the wisest statesmanship. 
With money offered cheaply in the marts of trade, we yet are poor. 
Overproduction occasioned by the war, it is true, has forced many 
of our industries to languish, yet the energies of a great nation of 
forty millions of freemen should never languish but for a brief space. 
We have had panics before and recovered from them only to pursue 
our way with redoubled energy, yet the cloud which overhangs us 
to-day is darker than before, and the statesman’s fevered brain pro- 
vides no remedy, as months of fruitless legislation prove. Sir, let us 
address ourselves to its solution, and, under the guidance of that Provi- 
dence which controls our destiny labor with every earnestness for 
our country’s redemption from the slough of its despondency. Ban- 
ish, I pray you, every thought of sectional animosity. We are again 
united. The bravest of the brave on either side have fallen, and the 
survivors of the gray and of the blue bid us be true to the cause 
which found its triumph in one Union and one destiny, and sought to 
erase forever the line which distinguished sections. 

To find a remedy let us ascertain the cause and on that foundation, 
the only sure guide, build our superstructure. Five years ago, with 
the removal of the troops from devastated States, we would have 


| enjoyed comparative happiness so far as human lot could 


hope for 
tent, yet 
Its resources gave 


happiness. The debt created by the war was enormous in ex 
behind it was the incredible wealth of the nation. 
tion we had commenced the payment of the debt by rapid Solio 
bonds not yet matured, until within the space of less than two year 

more than three hundred millions had been canceled, when wieer 
counsels should have dictated its delay and permitted its gradnal 
absorption through the years of the future by the generations for 
whose benefit it had been incurred in the legacy of freedom which 
had been secured for them. Rapid contraction found its legitimate 
result and the nation became impoverished by the excessive burdens 
of taxation. 5 

Silver then had no place in our currency, nor was thought of scarcely 
as a subsidiary coin, and hence had no place in the causes which Jed 
to the panic of 1873. The debt, its rapid cancellation, the spirit of 
daring enterprise, of wild speculation, of extravagant habits, of my- 
nicipal corruptions, found their culmination as the nation’s pulse beat 
quickly ; fever was on its cheek, and it recoiled weary with the fierce 
encounter; capital grew timid and refused its accustomed ventures, 
while labor languished and values found depreciation, and monopo- 
lied power alone survived. This, then, was the sitnation: Retrench- 
ment and reform became the watchword, and by a tidal wave such as 
seldom stirs to its very depths the great sea of public opinion the 
Forty-fourth Congress met to discharge its trust. The wandering 
stars had been returned to their long-lost places in the Union sphere. 
How best and how far to economize was the ideal of legislation. Woe 
must prove our public virtue and with reduced expenditures of nearly 
forty millions it was hoped our industries would again revive, It 
was a memorable era in the history of the Republic. On every wave 
that washed our shore came contributions from the Occident and tho 
Orient to attest our greatness and mark the progress of a hundred 
years for our nation upon the dial-plate of time. Near the conse- 
crated hall where liberty first found proclamation the Union reared 
its structure for competition with the nations of the earth in all the 
varied productions which human genius had developed, aud they who 
came from afar as they turned their footsteps homeward gave credit 
and honor as they wondered what its destiny might yet achieve for 
the happiness of man. 

A year has passed, and we were slowly yet surely recovering in 
all the branches of successful industry. The West, the South, had 
yielded harvests more bounteous than prolific nature ever had given 
before, and the golden tide which sets and flows as harvests dictate 
gave us the balances of trade, and the metal which had risen and 
fallen as the fortunes of war were declared sank almost as low as cur- 
rency and dissipated every doubt of stable confidence in our proinises 
to pay. The bonds which found their issue at highest rates of interest 
were gradually reclaimed as their places were supplied by others at 
lower rates of interest than ever had been issued. Europe found for 
them a ready market at lowest rates, and the surplus capital of the 
inhabitants of monarchies gave attestation to their faith in the simpler 
forms of republican government and their promises to pay in the stand- 
ard which the commer>2ial world acknowledged. Had this Congress 
never met, resumption would practically have been accomplished. 
The balances of trade were gregtly in our favor; the funding of the 
debt at 4 per cent. was greatly lessening the burden of taxation. 
We had only to pursue our way in the course marked out and the goal 
would early have been reached which finds a harmony between cap- 
ital and labor. 

Weary and relaxed from the exciting causes which had produced 
stagnation, men were anxiously seeking a remedy. It was natural 
it should be thus—a Government, a home, yet no reward for labor. 
To one section the bondholder became a subject of reproach because 
the nation’s plighted faith he held had been issued for their sulja- 
gation, and its memories were unpleasant. To another he was por- 
trayed as the capitalist, secure in his gains and waiting to secure 
from hard-earned toil the amount of interest they had promised for 
him to earn. As Jabor demanded its employment, capital sought its 
uiding-places, and each found cause of discontent. Financial gladi- 
ators plunged into the arena and challenged to the combat all who 
dared contend, and thousands by hundreds counted gave cheer to the 
victors here. The remedy was found in silver, bright and beautiful, 
gathered quickly from tite rocky recesses of the West. Legislation 
was only needed that it again should sparkle with the beauty of gold 
in the nation’s coronet, and contentment, the highest prize of empire, 
would successfully be reached. 3 

If our legislation shall prove all this, most happy will I be. The 
cares, the toils, and the ambitions of individuals have but little todo 
with the progress of the state. Give by your legislation for my peo- 
ple quiet, order, and employment, and I can live contented in their 
midst without a hope or a wish for future honor or emolument. Sir, 
if I could find all these in the provisions of this bill most cheer- 
fully would I yield my vote as that of my constituency for it; = 
I cannot so think, and must antagonize its . Will it ade 
an iota to the sum of public confidence? Will it give new life to 4 
single industry? Will it stimulate asingle enterprise? Ifits demone- 
tization gave no cause for the ic 0 1873, will its pomonctisnie® 
remove one sing'e evil effect which that panic has produced! “es 
we would ride the whirlwind should we not be worthy to direct » 
storm? Prejudice has no mission here ; we want the cool, calm judg- 
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ment which belong to Representatives who meese conserve the high- 
est public interests and, uninfluenced by popular passion, ascertain 
the true bearings of our course. : ee 

Sir, my opinions are at variance with many who oppose this bill. 
Jam an advocate of silver as a metallic standard. It is the people’s 
coin and has been sanctioned by the usage of the ages. A bimetallic 
standard I do not antagonize. Each has its mission, each its pur- 
‘ose, and both will find in labor their prompt and quick redemption. 
But Iam not willing to stamp by any vote of mine upon my country’s 
coin a value Which is not intrinsic and bears a falsehood upon its face. 
| want it the rather to float as currency here than in its baser state 
to find a home in other countries while theirs of higher value shall 
find a home with us. I want no action that shall drive the golden 
metal from our shores never to return. I want, and my people want, 
a coin for the laborer equal in value to that of the more fortunate 
possessor of this world’s goods, and one that by its depreciation shall 
not insure a lower value in the purchase of the commonest commod- 
ities of life. In thus doing, I but respond to the public opinions of 
my people, sanctioned as they have been by the Legislature of my 
State, whose recorded action is against the silver dollar you would 
coin; and I but follow the convictions of those who in another branch 
of our Legislature, as the representatives of her sovereignty, have 
reflected her opinions. For the monopolists of capital I have but 
little sympathy; but the bonds which found an issue that means 
might be produced to save a nation’s life are not to be arraigned as 
unworthy of our protection. 

On yonder heights at Arlington are twice ten thousand reasons to 
assure my efforts for their payment, and while we cherish with atfec- 
tion’s reverence the memories of our soldier dead, as of the friends 
we knew, yet there are nameless graves which mark the resting places 
of the unknown dead which speak in tones more eloquent than lan- 
guage can depict and bid you not to dishonor the cause for which 
they fought. 

Sir, upon the committee which has reported this bill, and of which 
I have the honor to be a member, there are many for whom I have a 
personal high regard. If we have differed, it has been upon principle 
alone; but in the flush of excitement words are uttered which bode no 
good to the Republic. Sir, we have been told that the South and the 
West can do without New England and New Jersey, and that their 
democracy need have no part with them in the struggle for national 
supremacy. Blot them, if you will, from the roll-call of demoeracy, 
and gain, if you can, an ascendency in the nation. Sir, what has 
New Jersey done that she should thus be treated? Is this the reward 
for her high devotion to constitutional principles and her struggles 
to maintain them? What has been her record since Stockton and 
Witherspoon signed the great charter of freedom, and gave it attes- 
tation by the support which Monmouth and Trenton and Princeton 
gave to the cause of the Revolution? Blot New Jersey from the roll 
of your democracy, and he who reads of England’s second conflict 
will ask you where was Lawrence; and when your standards were 
planted on Montezuma’s halls where was Montgomery? Write if you 
can the history of the rebellion and leave out the names of Kearney, 
Zabriskei, and Van Houten, and the world will wonder why you made 
no mention of them. Strike from your record Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson and complete your history without them, and then receive 
the world’s proud scorn. 

Sir, he who from any stand-point would arraign the democracy of 
New Jersey and forbid them their true position in the Union balance 
is an enemy to his country and the principles of constitutional liberty. 
There is a wide, vast gulf between liberty and license. They can have 
no common heritage. If fidelity to the Union and to its obligations 
is accounted treason to the democracy of the nation, then my district 
through me is guilty of it and will abide the consequence. Sir, from 
the loins of New Jersey have issued those who have done honor to the 
Republic, as their names were ingrafted upon the records of the young 
empires of the West. Shall the child strike back at the mother which 
nursed it and gave it life? Will it join with others tocondemn her? 
Are their interests so separate from ours we may not harmonize? God 
forbid it. The great heart of New Jersey beats proudly through her 
Representatives for the welfare of an entire Union. To the South in 
all her history she has been true save when that South sought to with- 
draw from New Jersey in the unhappy years which marked the grand- 
est struggle of all history, and whose price was human freedom. 

Sir, we are told that if we fail to pass this bill the shouts of repu- 
diation will be heard throughout the land. What will you repudiate 
but national honor. Can a country of freemen afford this? You say 
it will be done by those who fought for the Republic. I do not 
believe it, and for those of my own constituency who went forth to 
battle for the nation’s life I give it prompt denial. They know the 
sacrifice they made, the toils endured, the ceaseless energy, the sleep- 
less vigilance which marked their vindication of New Jersey’s honor 
and wrote anew upon the page of history her title toa world’s re- 
pon. Palsied be the tongue that would disavow it. Let us consider 
— questions of financial policy without the war of sections or the 

hguage of bravado which has no place in dignified legislation. We 
oui a restored and not a broken Union; we want a renewal of 
— ene, and we will aid you in rebuilding anew the war- 
bat that con pr give to you not only of the capital we may possess, 
bse best o sympathy which marks the brotherhood of man, and 

Y people's prayer will ever be for an entire Union and the consum- 


mation of that destiny for which the very councils of heaven designed 
it. Speak, marble lips in yonder hall, and bid your countrymen be 
true to the nation and its plighted faith. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


REMARKS OF HON. H. D. MONEY, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (1. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, I arise to say a word in explanation of 
my vote on the Senate amendments to the silver bill. I prefer the 
bill as it went to the Senate, but am perfectly willing to take the 
third amendment making certificates of deposit of silver coin, which 
are provided for, receivable for customs, taxes, and public dues. I 
vote to concur in the other amendments added by the Senate, because 
I believe if the House should fail to coneur that the result of a con- 
ference between the two Houses would be such a bill as could not be 
passed in case the President should veto it. The great object of the 
bill, what the people of the country desire, is accomplished. Silver 
coin is re-established as a legal tender for all public and private dues 
except when stipulated otherwise, and by the terms of the bill from 
$£4,000,000 to $48,000,000 per annum of hard money is thrown into 
circulation to the relief of the business of the country. This much 
at least is secured, and legislation, secret, class, and hurtful, is un- 
done. I think my constituents would prefer the results of this bill 
so amended, remonetization of silver, and the increase of legal-tender 
coin, to any risk which would inevitably attend a disagreement of 
the two Houses of failing in their objects altogether. 


Coinage of Silver Do’lars. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. 8. STENGER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R, No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. STENGER. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to lay this bill and the 
Senate amendments thereto upon the table. I regret exceedingly 
that no opportunity is extended for discussion and that the friends 
of the bill seem determined to rush it through with lightning speed, 
only giving us an opportunity to print what we may have to say in 
opposition to it. 

If there were a provision in the bill exempting the public debt 
heretofore issued and now outstanding, both principal and interest, 
from payment in any coinage of less commercial value than the pres- 
ent gold coinage of the country, it would commend itself more 
strongly to my judgment. I know that a large majority of the mem- 
bers of the present Congress contend, and have so declared, that the 
United States bonds are legally payable in silver dollars of 412} 
grains. Such was the declaration of the Matthews resolution. Some 
say that there is no power in Congress under the Constitution to de- 
monetize either gold or silver, and that therefore the act of 1373, 
which dropped the silver dollar from the coinage and deprived it of 
its legal-tender quality, is unconstitutional and void. 

But I cannot convince myself that under the clause of section 8, 
article 1, of the Constitution, which clothes Congress with the power 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” Congress may not 
coin either gold or silver, or both, or neither as to it seems necessary 
and proper. There is nothing mandatory about the constitutional 
provision. It does not compel Congress to coin money. It simply 
says “the Congress shall have power to coin money,” leaving to its 
discretion how far it will exercise the power, or whether it will exer- 
cise it at all or not. It then puts an inhibition upon the States “to 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts,” 
and this is the only mention that is made in the Constitution of gold 
or silver. The clause authorizing the coinage of money by Congress 
seems to have undergone no discussion in the Federal convention and 
the papersin the Federalist throw no light upon the views entertained 
by its members upon this point. The authority seems to me to be 
wide enough in its scope to embrace the right and power to select the 
metal; to say whether gold, or silver, or copper, or nickel, or all of 
these, shall be used as coins; torate the values of the metals, and to 
tix and limit the legal-tender quality of each coin. This authority 
will, of course, be exercised at all times according to the discretion 
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of the legislative power, taking into view considerations of public 
expediency, interest, and necessity, and the preservation of the public 
faith. Congress will coin money according to the wants and condi- 
tions of the country. 

Upon what seems to me, therefore, to be a proper construction of 
the clanse giving power “to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” it would follow that it was perfectly competent for Con- 
gress to drop silver from the coinage in 1873, as it did. I am not con- 
sidering the propriety or impropriety, the right or the wrong of 
the demonetization of silver. Thatis another question. Ionly claim 
that Congress had the power to demonetize it, and the fact is patent 
that, whether rightfully or wrongfully, whether openly or clandes- 
tinely, that power was exercised; for on the 12th day of February, A. 
D. 12°73, after providing for the gold coins and the trade-dollar of 
420 grains, half dollar, quarter dollar, and dime in silver, Congress 
enacted that “no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall 
hereafter be issued from the Mint other than those of the denomina- 
tions, standards, and weights set forth in this title.’ This was a 
clear prohibition of the further coinage of the silver dollar of 4124 
grains, as is universaliy admitted. But it is insisted that the legal- 
tender quality of the silver dollars then outstanding was not expressly 
taken away, and that the probibition of their fature coinage did not 
operate to rob them of that quality. This may be technically true, 
although the intent of Congress might fairly be gathered from 
another section of the act of February 12, 1873, wherein gold is de- 
clared to be the unit of value. But granting all that is claimed in this 
eet what would be the effect? Why, that payment could only 

© made in silver dollars to the extent that they were in existence on 
that date. And the entire amount that could possibly be in exist- 
ence at that date was $8,045,858, for that is the entire amount of sil- 
ver dollars that has been coined by the United States Government 
during its entire history. 

Now, the amount of bonds issued by the United States Govern- 
ment since the 12th day of February, A. D. 1873, which have found 
their way into the markets of the world is $692,090,700. To my mind 
it smacks of injustice to compel the men who bought these bonds to 
accept payment in silver dollars of 412} grains when at that time 
there were not outstanding silver dollars to the amount of more than 
$8,045,858 that could possibly be claimed by anybody to be a légal 
tender for the bonds of the Government, and on that day their further 
coinage was absolutely forbidden. Surely those bonds of the Gov- 
ernment issued since February 12, 1873, may not be held to be legally 
payable in silver dollars if Congress had the constitutional power to 
drop silver from the coinage. Hence when the resolution of Sena- 
tor MATTHEWS was being put through the House under the gag and 
spur of the previous question, without opportunity for amendment 
or debate, I could not vote for it. 

Besides, Iam inclined to the opinion that the good faith of the 
Government is pledged to the payment of the bonds issued prior to 
February 12, 1873, in gold coin or itsequivalent. It matters not whether 
the bonds as first issued were so payable or not. Grant that they 
were payable “in lawful money” as the legal-tender notes are called. 
It nevertheless remains that by the act of March, 1869,and the act for 
refunding the national debt, passed July 14, 1870, the whole bonded 
debt of the United States was made payable in coin. By the latter 
act new bonds were authorized to be issued to the amount of $1,500,- 
000,000, at lower rates of interest than that of the bonds outstanding 
with a contract on their face that they should be paid in coin. Now, 
it matters not how wicked the instigators or abettors of this scheme 
were, it matters not how hellish their plot against the people was, as 
the extreme advocates of — money delight to brand it, or how 
ruinous it was to arrange that the nation should pay a lower rate of 
interest on its bonds than it was then paying, the fact remains that 
the contract was written that the bonds should be paid in coin. What 
coin was contemplated by the parties to the contract? Whatever 
that was equity requires us to pay. And self-interest and national 
honor make the same demand. 

The bonds could not be payable in fractional silver coins, forthey 
were only a legal tender for limited amounts. Thee in meant, then, 
must have been either silver dollars or gold, or both. The silver 
dollar was not then in circulation and had not been since 1837. As 
every one knows, it was a very rare thing to see one of them. The 
silver dollar was then more valuable than a gold dollar, being at a 
= of two or three cents, and the whole number of them that 

1as ever been coined by the Government is $8,045,838. From 1805 to 
1836 the coinage of silver dollars had been omitted altogether, and 
from 1836 down to 1870, when the refunding act containing the agree- 
ment was made—a period of thirty-four years—the entire coinage of 
silver dollars only amounted to $3,269,973, which with $1,439,517 is- 
sued before 1805 made $4,775,865 as the whole amount of silver dol- 
lars that had been coined prior to 1870. 

On the other hand, the coinage of gold by the Government down 
to 1870 was $717,720,258.50 and to 1875 is $933,159,695. It seems al- 
most absurd to pretend that under such circumstances the silver dol- 
lar was thought of when the contract to pay in coin was made. If it 
was not, it would seem to be a duty to pay the bonds either in gold 

coin or in silver coin of the commercial value of the gold coin, if we 
are determined to remonetize silver. It appears to me to be an act 
of contemptible littleness and meanness on the part of a great Gov- 
ernment like ours to attempt to take advantage of the fact that sil- 


ver has become-so much cheaper, and make payment of its bonds ; 
money of less value than that contemplated by the parties tou, 
contract. I never have owned and I do not now own a single Go. 
ernment bond; I have no interest, direct or indirect, in sustainit 
Government bonds, which every other citizen does not have: but | 
would save my Government from the imputation of seeking to Des 
dishonorable act; I would have it above the suspicion of intending 
to make profit by the slightest breach of its plighted faith, . 
Costly, indeed, will be the saving of a few million dolars by the 
payment of our bonds in a cheaper currency than that which was 
meant in the contract if thereby the national credit be impaired and 
the national honor tarnished. J am not willing to take the risk I 
am not willing to disturb or endanger the public credit by clinging 
to a legal technicality. I am not willing to stain the national honor 
by taking advantage of a legal quibble. I am not willing to do in- 
justice by insisting upon the letter and violating the spirit of the 
bond. I believe there is nothing more essential to permanent na- 
tional prosperity than the keenest appreciation of national honor 
the most sensitively exact compliance with national engagements. 
and the exercise of eternal vigilance to sustain national credit. I 
warn you, fellow-Representatives of the people, as the guardians of 
American honor and public credit, in this instance against— 


Sowing the seed of a tarnished name, 
Sowing tle seed of eternal shame ; 


Goy- 


For, 

What will the harvest be ? 

But even with such a provision in the bill, I could not vote for it 
as it stands. That provision would keep the public faith and save 
the national honor. But I am not only interested that the bondholder 
shall receive all to which he isentitled ; my further objection is that 
ihe interests of the people would also be jeopardized. 11 silver is to be 
remonetized, there will be no security, in my judgment, for the busi- 
ness interests of the country; there will be no solid foundation on 
which business enterprises can be carried on, unless the current value 
of the silver dollar shall be maintained at par with gold. 1 do not 
say—I am not prepared to say, though I confess I incline strongly to 
that opinion—that gold should be the sole. standard of value. The 
inclination of the nations—certainly the most enlightened nations of 
the earth—seems to be in that direction. Great Britain adopted it as 
the sole standard in 1815, and her example has been followed recently 
by Germany. The coinage of gold by the United States Government, 
from 1792 to 1877, inclusive, was $93,159,695, while the coinage of 
silver dollars was only $8,045,838. Thus it will be observed that, 
practically, gold has been the sole coin standard of the United States. 

I am well aware that the changes have been rung throughout the 
country upon the “dollar of our fathers.” The wildest flights of rhet- 
orice have been indulged in to captivate the ignorant and unthinking. 
Fiercest anathemas have been hurled at those who have refused to be 
caught by or to sanction this senseless clap-trap. They are stigwa- 
tized as “ gold-bugs,” “ bloated bondholders,” and the like. The naked 
truth is, however, that this dollar of 4124 grains is not * the dollar of 
our fathers,” if by “our fathers” is meant the men who framed the 
Constitution and established the Government. The silver dollar from 
1792 to 1837 contained 416 grains, and it was in the last-named year 
that it was changed to 4124 grains. The further fact appears that to 
such a small degree were “our fathers” enamored of the silver dollar, 
of 416 grains even, that they only coined it from 1792 to 1805 to the 
extent of $1,439,517, and then abandoned the coinage of it until 1539, 
except that in 1836 they coined $1,000. If this bill becomes a law and 
the power of coinage is exercised to the maximum named, $4,000,000 
per month, the number of silver dollars coined in two months will 
almost equal the number coined by “our fathers” and their sons in 
eighty-five years. 

The other countries which have adopted the gold standard exclu- 
sively are Brazil, British Possessions in North America, Bogota, Chili, 
Denmark, Egypt, Japan, Liberia, Norway, Portugal, Sandwich Is!- 
ands, Sweden, and Turkey. Although these countries do not repre- 
sent a population as large as that which is embraced in those in which 
tlie silver standard obtains, for intelligence, progress in science, and 
stable government they are far in advance of them. Who, for in- 
stance, would be willing to set off as authority upon any question of 
political economy China, with its population of 425,000,000, against 
the United States with its population of 45,000,000; or India, with its 
300,000,000 inhabitants, against Great Britain, with its 32,000,000? 

But be that as it may. I have no objection to making the experi- 
ment of maintaining the double standard in the United States. 1 use 
the word experiment because, as I have already said es gold 
has been the sole standard in this country. I would not begin the 
experiment, however, in the way proposed in this bill and the amend- 
ments. I would make the silver dollar at the start equal to the com- 
mercial value of the gold coin, for I do not believe that any legisla- 
tion will be encoun ohiady attempts to give to gold and silver coins 
a relative value as legal tender materially different from the relative 
commercial value of gold and silver bullion. ; s 

This bill proposes to make a silver dollar of 412} grains an unlim- 
ited legal tender equally with the gold dollar of 25.5 grains. This is 
an overvaluation of silver by about 8 per cent. as compared with = 
present gold price of silver bullion. Thus it isexpected by the friends 
of the measure that by the simple legislation of Congress in makin 
the silver dollar an unlimited legal tender its value will be enhan 
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to the value of the gold coin. The fact seems to me to be lost sight 
of that circumstances have changed wonderfully with reference to 
the precious metals since the value of our silver dollar was fixed in 
1537. The process of demonetizing silver has gone on rapidly in 
Europe and there has been an increased production of silver in the 
United States. Owing to the demonetization in Europe a large sur- 
plus of silver is held there which will seek the market that we now 
ropose toestablish for it. It willcome here in exchange for our gold 
or its equivalent, and in connection with the production of our own 
silver mines will glat the market. _ Our mints will not have sufticient 
capacity to coin it into money. W ill not the inevitable result be that 
in a short time its value will sink to its price as bullion for commerce 
and exchange? ; 

The legislation of any one country, it appears to me, cannot estab- 
lish a relation of value between gold and silver that is likely to be at 
all permanent. And above all things the most disastrous to business 
interests is uncertainty, whether applied to the value of the circn- 
lating medium or to anything else which relates to those interests. 
If silver is to be remonetized in the United States, therefore, I would 
think it ought only to be done after a convention of the nations of 
the earth, composing a majority in commercial influence, shall have 
fixed the relation of value between gold and silver. Beautiful rhet- 
orice is wasted on this subject. The question of silver remonetization 
is a business proposition and should be dealt with as every other 
plain, practica question, not only according to the dictates of con- 
sciepee, but in the light of pure reason also. Not only should we be 
eonvinced that it is right, we should be satisfied that it will promote 
the interests of the American —_ before we agree to it. “All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient.” I can- 
not but think that silver, as the cheaper metal, will drive gold from 
use as currency. If we are tosay, arbitrarily, that a silver coin that 
isworth only ninety cents in the marketsof the world shall be issued 
as worth one hundred cents, and accompany this statement with the 
command that it shall be a legal tender for all debts, what use will 
there be for the gold dollar worth one hundred cents? The less ex- 
pensive metal will be preferred as a matter of course, and, as Senator 
Bayarp very forcibly said the other day, speaking to this bill, “ Such 
a measure may be called a decree for the remonetization of silver, but 
it is more certainly a decree for the demonetization of gold.” 

Again, it will “seale” all contracts. Every man who is entitled to 
receive $100 on a contract must get ready to take $90. Every labor- 
ing-man who works for $1 a day must prepare to take ninety cents. 
It will reduce values of all kinds—whether it be the products of labor 
or labor itself—10 per cent. And this is the great blessing that is 
being conferred upon the poor men of thisland! In my judgment, it 
is a cheat and afraud, not intended as such, I grant, but nevertheless 
a cheat and a fraud upon all classes of our people. It “ clips” every 
promissory note, every bond, every mortgage, every widow’s dower, 
every orphan’s portion, every laboring-man’s wages, because payment 
of all these will be made in money 8 or 10 per cent. less valuable than 
that in which they are now payable. 

There can be no doubt about it that the agitation of this question 
of remonetizing silver has stopped the negotiation of Government 
bonds at 4 per cent. They were being rapidly taken at that rate. 
These bonds are now bearing 5 and 6 per cent. If the interest were 
reduced to 4 per cent. on the debt redeemable on or before the Ist of 
May, Is1, the annual saving would be upward of twenty-two mill- 
ions to the American people. But this saving cannot be accomplished 
because there is an unwillingness to invest in our bonds at this low 
rate of interest on account of the uncertainty that is sure to prevail 
as to their value if they may be paid in silver dollars, now worth 
only ninety-two cents. This saving would of itself outweigh any 
advantage that I can see in the remonetization scheme. 

The immense product of our silver mines should be utilized, but 
that can be done by using it for subsidiary coins and by coining sil- 
ver dollars with a limited legal-tender quality. 

The truth appears plainly, to careful observers of men and measures, 
that this silver agitation has been sprung and kept up by men who 
are bent on inflating the currency of the United States. “Coin infla- 
tion” is not as objectionable as paper inflation, but it is bad enough. 
Let us hope that inflation in debased silver coin may not be disas- 
trous in its consequences. 

But the passage of the silver bill is only the first step in a series of 
measures which are fraught with unnumbered woes to the people 
of this country. A decision of the highest court in the land, packed 
for the purpose, has enunciated the doctrine that the national Govern- 
ment may issue paper money and make it a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private. That was justified on account of a great public 
hecessity growing out of the war. The democrats of the olden time 
—— bey a doctrine as monstrous; democrats within the last 
om eand a half, have denounced it without stint as unconstitutional 

hd ruinous. But we find, a few days ago, Indiana democrats an- 
nouncing as a plank in their platform that ‘‘it is the prerogative of 
Se National Government to issue paper money.” A national green- 
clai es convention, composed of republicans and democrats, pro- 

Deke carte doctrine And we are told that the Committee on 

a on an ney = Sones House is laboring with a view 
tude es a bill authorizing the issue of a large quantity of legal- 

Thith reasury notes in a time of profound peace. 

er is this inflation agitation leading us and against it, here 






















bankruptcy, business stagnation, and distress. 
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dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 












my duties to my constituents were I to remain silent. 






and my remarks shall have the merit of brevity. 
















colonies long before the Constitution itself was adopted. 











most other countries of both hemispheres. 
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and now, I desire to enter my earnest protest in advance. While the 
laboring-men of the country are being deluded by this ery of “cheap 
money and plenty of it,” I desire to denounce it as a monstrous and 
ruinous heresy, as a doctrine which brings the poorest compensation 
for the hardest labor and when it has run its reekless course throws 
all laborers out of employment. The lessons of the world’s history 
and especially the teachings of our own experience during and since 
the late war, show that “cheap money and plenty of it” stimulates 
speculation, extravagance, and profligacy, only to be followed by 


Before this step is taken by the democratic party, I would have its 
leaders here observe the ancient land-marks. I would have them 
turn to the Constitution, which is the chart by which the democratic 
party has always professed to be guided. Other parties have sought 
out and followed a “higher law,” but fidelity to the Constitution has 
been the boasted characteristic of the democracy. Let us stand upon 
the interpretation given to that instrument by “‘ our fathers,” whom 
we pretend to revere so much, and not commit our great party organ- 
ization to the doctrine announced by its latter-day expounders. 








SPEECH OF HON. R. A. HATCHER, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 


Mr. HATCHER. Mr. Speaker, so much has been said and written 
about the measure now pending before Congress, “ providing for the 
coinage of standard silver dollars, and restoring the monetary func- 
tion thereof,” that it is almost beyond human ingenuity to advance 
new ideas and arguments in support thereof, which have not been 
already stated in some shape or form. But the question in all its 
bearings is of such vital importance, involving the welfare of the 
people and the prosperity of this country, that I would be derelict of 


I shall endeavor to treat this subject from a practical point of view, 


Not the least of the sad calamities our last civil war entailed upon 
us was the issve of an irredeemable paper currency. It was a war 
measure, a necessity which knows no law, a measure which could not 
be re-enacted in time of peace without amending the Constitution. 
The paper thus issued was made legal tender, that is, lawful money. 

In forming the Constitution the States conferred upon the United 
States the right “to coin money and regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coins.” The States reserved to themselves the right to 
make gold and silver a legal tender for all debts. Gold and silver, 
then, are our only constitutional money. Silver was the coin of the 


then, that we cannot demonetize either gold or silver without an 
amendment to the Constitution. Silver was the time-honored coin 
of our fathers, and, according to official information, the total amount 
of silver coined up to 1873 was $169,723,000. Besides, there was in 
circulation many millions of the Spanish and Mexican dollars, which 
by law were made a legal tender and which formed no small portion 
of our currency. Silver was then the standard of value in this and 


On the strength and credit of the silver dollar which had gladdened 
the eyes of past generations prosperity reigned throughout the land, 
Commerce and industries, with slight intervals, flourished ; the farm- 
ers secured fair prices for their products. We added twenty-three 
States to the Union; enlarged our public domain by the acquisition 
of Louisiana and Florida; we fought the war of 1612 and the Mexi- 
can war, and acquired Texas and California and adjacent Territories, 
in whose bowels are hidden immeasurable treasures of the precious 
metals. It was, indeed, the era of good feeling and plenty while 
silver and gold coin were freely circulating with us. We were then 
a prosperous nation. After the late war between the North and South 
began, the Government, unable to borrow money at home or abroad, 
was driven to the necessity to issue its own notes. It declared them 
a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on im- 
ports and interest on the public debt in the shape of United States 
bonds. These notes,commonly called greenbacks, whether issued ille- 
gally or not, must be brought up to their full face value and should 
be made as good and valuable for every use and purpose of the Gov- 


















Under the pernicious policy pursued by three consecutive repub- 
lican administrations, backed by the moneyed aristocracy of the East, 
and sustained by congressional republican legislation, the volume of 
our paper currency was steadily contracted, and the national debt 
was reduced with a break-neck speed to the utter disregard of an 
impoverished, tax-ridden people, staggering under the weight of ex- 
cessive taxation, and whrile more or less still suffering from the losses 
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sustained by the war. It was done like all class legislation fostered 
by the republican party, at the expense of the great masses of the 
people, the producers, for the benefit of the few, the capitalists and 
bondholders. Our paper currency thus enhanced in value, its pur- 
chasing power, of course, was augmented accordingly. Hence the 
values of land, houses, products of all kinds, wages, and nearly every- 
thing marketable shrank and diminished proportionately; and the 
large debtor class (unfortunately by far the most numerous of our 
people) find themselves unable to meet the stern demand of an inexor- 
able creditor. And why? By reason of the joint operation of the con- 
traction of currency and the demonetization of silver, whereby the 
proceeds of their lands, their products, if offered for sale, yield to-day 
50 per cent. less than at the time they became debtors, when the fatal 
pruning process on our finances had not yet commenced. To be sure 
the purchasing power of money has doubled because the amount of 
our so-called paper money is gradually to be decreased and the func- 
tions of silver coin crippled, the former by the so-called resumption 
act of January 14, 1875, the latter by the infamous demonetization 
act of 1873. Both these acts proved to be the Pandora box for the 
American people fraught with untold evils and woes. What the one 
failed to accomplish the other effectually finished. Both these meas- 
ures, in my humble judgment, were the portentous guide-post to our 
present financial prostration, and unless speedily repealed will lead 
this nation into inevitable ruin. 

By way of practical illustration of my statement as to the relation 
between the debtor classes and the creditors, let us suppose for in- 
stance: Noe owes Doe a balance of $3,000 on his farm, which he pur- 
chased six years ago. Silver was then as good as gold, nay, from 2 to 
3 per cent. better than gold. Roe was then earning $4 aday. Since 
or by the passage of the resumption act gold was virtually made 
the standard value; silver cheapened, has been denounced and pro- 
scribed until values have fallen and shrunk fully 50 per cent., so that 
Roe with the same exertionscan only make $2 aday. Consequently 
he must pay Doe jrst twice as many days’ labor for the amount due 
on his farm as he thought he wonld have to pay when he bought 
the farm. Days’ wages, as we all know, are measured by money or 
its equivalent. Gold having become scarce in this country, being 
almost exclusively in the hands of the speculators and money-changers, 
its purchasing power has been doubled. Thus $4 in gold pays you 
for two days labor instead of only one, when Roe bought his farm. 

And this is the reason why the rich men out of debt—the creditor 
classes, foremost of whom are the bondholders—are opposed to silver. 
They want to retain the single gold standard, because gold doubles 
the value of the debts due them. While they profit by the enhance- 
ment in the value of money, it lays a burden upon the masses of the 
people, the laboring-men and the farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, silver and gold have been the metallic money from 
time immemorial, and, as stated before, silver was the money of the 
colonies and is the money of our Constitution. Silver is emphatic- 
ally the money of the people, the coin of daily life. 

The standard value of the silver dollar up to 1873 was 4124 grains 
troy, and was a full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
Like gold, its coinage was unlimited. The relative value of silver and 
gold, if the silver dollar of 412} grains is again coined as contem- 
plated by the pending bill, and the gold dollar remains at 25.8 grains, 
will be 15.98 parts of standard silver for 1 part of standard gold. 
But in France, Italy, Switzerland, and a few other states eouaeene 
the Latiu union, the relative value is 15} of silver to 1 of gold. 
From this it will be seen that we undervalue our own silver nearly 
one-half grain compared to those states; and yet the silver five-franc 
piece (which is the unit of value in France) is equal in value to the 
gold five-frane piece, and there is said to be more gold in France to- 
day than in England and Germany together. And again, there is a 
large excess of silver over gold coins in France. It is true that one 
of the reasons why silver is at par with gold in France and certain 
other states is because they have discontinued to coin silver, save 
subsidiary coins. But, mark: this suspension of coining silver was 
ordered not because they have enough or too much of it, but to guard 
against its depreciation threatened by the sudden influx of silver 
from Germany. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that said states 
are possessed of an immense supply of silver coins that we cannot 
for years acquire. Granted that with our present coinage facilities 
at the utmost we strike $50,000,000 per year, it will take at least 
fifteen years for us to acquire an amount equal to theirs at the pres- 
ent time. And if they, with their enormous amount of silver coins 
in circulation can keep silver at par with gold at the ratio of 18} to 
1, why cannot we with a very scanty, ae supply maintain 
that par at the ratio of 15.98 to 1? Gold and silver in bullion, un- 
coined, are commodities, and like other commodities will fluctuate in 
value; their value being regulated by the law of supply and demand. 

When silver was very scarce in this country and worth more in the 
market than gold, it was thought that we could not afford to pay in 
silver. Soon after it happened that Germany, in 1871, demonetized 
its silver, in consequence of which at least $350,000,000 were thrown 
out of circulation and offered for sale upon the money-markets of 
the world. Japan had also demonetized silver, while in some other 
countries silver coin has been partially expelled from circulation by 
sapertoney. Its market value depreciated at once. Now that silver 
ias become more plentiful and we can afford to resume its coinage, 
we are told that it has been demonetized by Congress. 





Let us inquire how this demonetization was brought about 
was done in a fair, open, and honest way ; if it was constitutio 
The origin of the attempt to demonetize silver in this country dat 
back to the passage of the so-called mint or coinage act approy od 
February 12, 1873. The bill originated in the House, by which th 
value of the silver of the old standard silver dollar was reduced fr, : 

- A. : oe , om 
412} to 384, because of its excessive value over gold; the Senate how 
ever, instead of reducing the weight of the silver dollar of 4121 grait : 
did, in fact, increase the same to 420 grains. ‘ ” 

The way it was done was recently for the first time exposed in tho 
halls of the Senate Chamber by Senators Beck and HEREFORD; an¢ 
without repeating here their statement, I may be permitted to state 
briefly that a silver dollar increased by 7} grains’ weight was substi. 
tuted for the one issued at that time, which was worth as bullion 3 
cents more than the gold dollar and 7} cents more than two half dol- 
lars; in other words, the silver dollar of 412} grains had a greater 
intrinsic than nominal value. The new silver dollar of 420 grains 
was made what was called a trade-dollar. The bill as originated in 
the House and thus materially changed in the Senate was put on its 
final passage without any explanations on the part of those who had 
charge of the bill, and who must have been cognizant of the changvs 
made. No opportunity for discussion was afforded, and thus it passed 
toward the last days of an expiring Congress, when measures of doult- 
ful propriety or iniquity have often been pushed through. I had not 
then the honor of being a member of Congress. How Congress per- 
mitted itself to be duped, cable-tewed in a measure of such vast im- 
portance, remains a mystery in the annals of modern legislation, 

It is said misfortunes never come singly. After the standard sil- 
ver dollar was banished from our mints, the Revised Statutes took 
another step toward demonetizing the silver dollar by repealing all 
acts upon the subject of silver coins and of its legal-tender function, 
In revising the statutes of the United States it was agreed that 
no change in any way, 80 as to alter the sense of existing laws, was 
to be made. The revisers were not authorized to make any change 
in the laws, but to preserve the law exactly as it stood. The ap- 
proval of the two Houses was given to the work upon the assumption 
that the laws had not been changed, the laws as in force on the Ist 
day of December, 1873. But behold! Section 3586 does declare that 
“the silver coins of the United States shall be legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment.” 
This means the demonetizing of all the silver coins of the United 
States. Previous to that time we had, strictly speaking, not demone- 
tized the old standard silver dollar. We had Mestatiined its coin- 
age, and that is all. Even after the act of February 12, 1873, every 
outstanding silver dollar, and’‘there are still several millions of them 
in circulation, was a legal tender of all debts, public and private. 
Can it be that the insertion in the Revised Statutes of a provision 
altering the existing law was done by mistake or accident? Or was 
it done by cupidity, by conspiracy, by fraud ? 

I am inclined to believe, Mr. Speaker, that both the act of February 
12, 1873, and the wording of section 3586 of the Revised Statutes were 
accomplished— 


; if it 
nal, 


By ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain. 

If it is true, as argued, that gold and silver coin are our only consti- 
tutional money, and that we cannot make paper representatives of 
this coin a legal tender without amending the organic law, is it not 
bound to follow that we cannot demonetize either gold or silver coin 
without amending the Constitution? If the Constitution determines 
the character of our money, of our coin, we certainly have never de- 
monetized silver, despite the systemgtic attempts practiced upon a 
confiding people in the = and manner aforesaid. We have ceased 
to coin it, that is, of the old standard, and if Congress orders it to be 
coined again, as we are in duty bound, it will be restored to the old 
standing and prestige it once enjoyed in the money family. It will 
then be a full legal tender, not only to the paltry sum of $5, for that 
would not meet the necessities of the people, but a legal tender to 
any amount. . 

The advantages sought to be gained throngh unjust and unconsti- 
tutional legislative enactments for the discontinuance of the coinage 
of the “dollar of our fathers” and destroying its legal-tender quality 
were in the interest and for the benefit of the bondholders. It was 
then known that silver was flowing into this country from the newly- 
discovered mines of Nevada and Colorado, and that the German En- 
pire began to demonetize her silver, whereby a serious decline in the 
value of silver was likely to take place. It was then apprehended 
by the far-seeing, keen-scenting bankers and capitalists of Europe, 
where most of our bonds are held, that the sudden influx of silver in 
this country would induce us to pay oar obligations in coin that would 
cost us less and was more attainable than gold, and that by a free 
coinage of silver we might succeed in bringing silver at par with 
gold; and, moreover, that the value of the American bonds would 
depreciate. s 

prominent Senator, Mr. Jones, from Nevada, whose practical 
knowledge of the so-called silver question is conceded by all, in 4 
recent interview as published in the National Republican expresses 
his views as follows: . 

Silver is not pocineee in snfficient quatity, and nowhere exists in sufficient 
quantity, beyond current consumption in the arts and the aapply needed for Asia, 
to be thrown on our markets in sums large enough to threaten injury to our finance; 
industry, or commerce. During the year 1877, India, Japan, and China received 


gan Francisco, Southampton, Marseilles, and Venice, in the course of trade, 
f al > 000. ‘This is $25,000,000 more than the productidn of the entire world during 
os same year. : 

Which statement, if but approximately true, goes far to prove that 
the hue and ery raised by these patriotic bondholders of Europe and 
their-allies in Wall street and elsewhere about flooding the country 
js simply preposterous. Like the Pharisees, they hold up their hands 
in holy horror and denounce the advocates of constitutional silver 
coin as repudiators, financial quacks, victims of the silver mania. 
{nd why? Because we propose to pay their bonds, principal and in- 
terest. no longer exclusively in gold, which is the money of the rich, 
the few, but to pay according to the express terms of the contract as 
provided by law. When the Government at the commencement of 
the war needed money, it found itself unable to borrow money at 
home or abroad. It was therefore driven to the necessity of issning 
itsown notes. These notes by law were made a legal tender for debt, 
and were not convertible intomoney. Everybody, poor and rich, had 
to take them, because they were compelled to take them. These United 
States notes, of which there were in circulation up to November 1, 1277, 
234,490,000, form a part of our non-interest-bearing debt. Some peo- 
ple excbanged these non-interest-bearing notes for the bonds of the 
United States, because they preferred to have the obligations of the 
Government, which promised interest as well as principal at a certain 
fixed period, an inducement the former did not offer. The capitalist 
who took these bonds became at once the creditor of the United States. 
He did not pay in gold for them, but paid in greenbacks when it took 
from $1.30 to $2.80 in paper to buy one gold dollar. What were the 
conditions of these bonds? What did we promise tothe creditor? Did 
we promise to pay in gold? 

Any one before he buys a bond can see for himself what are the 
terms, the conditions of the same, the obligation of the United States. 
These bond were issued under various acts of various dates and varied 
according to the terms of the contract. 

Prior to 1869 it was held even by leading republicans of Congress 
that the bonds issued up to that time, with slight exceptions, were 
yayable in lawfal money. 

The late Thaddens Stevens, the head and front of the republican 
party of his time, on July 17, 1868, indulged in the following vigor- 
ous language on that question: 


If I knew that any party in this country would ro for paying in coin that which 
is payable in money, thus enhancing it one-half—if I knew there was such a plat- 
form and such a determination this day on the part of any political party, I would 
vote for the other side, Frank Blair and all. I would vote for no such speculation 
in favor of the large bondholders, the millionaires, who took advantage of our folly 
in granting them coin payment of interest; and I declare—well, it is hard to say 
it—but if even Frank Blair stood upon the platform of paying tho bonds according 
to contract, and the republican candidate stood upon the platform of paying bloated 


bondholders twice the amount we agreed to pay them, I would vote for Frauk 
Blair. 


To remove all doubts that had existed on that question, the point, 
as usual, was stretched so far that for the bondholder’s benefit the 
act of March 18, 1869, was passed by which it is ‘‘ declared that the 
faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, 
or its equivalent, of all obligations of the United States not bearing 
interest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law an- 
thorizing the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided 
that the same may be paid in lawful money, or other currency than 
gold or silver.” 

This was simply an outrage upon the people. A letter from the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, addressed to a gentleman in New 
York, has been recently brought to light which shows what his views 
on the payment of Government bonds were in 1868. It cannot be 
published and read too often. It is as follows: 

Drak Str: I was pleased to receive your letter. My personal interests are the 
same as yours, bat, like you, I do not intend to be (gfluenced by them. My construc- 
tion of the law is the result of careful examination, and 1 feel quite sure an impar- 
tial court would confirm it, if the case could be tried before a court. I send you 
my views as fully stated in a speech. Your idea is that we propase to repudiate or 
violate a promise when we offer to redeem the “ principal” in legal-tenders. 

I think the bondholder violates his promise olen he refuses to take the same kind of 
money he paid for the bonds. If the case is to be tested by the law, I am right; if 
it is to be tested by Jay Cooke's advertisements, I am wrong. I hate repudiation 
or any thing like it, but we ought not to be deterred from doing what is right by fear of 
undeserved epithets. If under the law as it stands the holders of the five-twenties 
can only be paid in gold, then we are repudiators if we propose to pay otherwise. 
rf the bondholder can legally demand only the kind of money he paid, then he is a re- 


, ; 
pudiator and extortioner to demand moncy more valuable than he gave. 
Traly yours, 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


By the act of July 14, 1870, all bonds authorized under it were pay- 
able in coin of the then standard value, not in gold but in “ coin,” in 
coin of the then standard value. And according to the last monthly 
statement of the public debt issued by the Treasury Department 
there were about $783,000,000 of our bonded debt authorized by the 
act last cited as amended by a subsequent act of January 20, 1¢71. 
Such then was the contract between the United States and its 
creditors, Its language is clear and not ambiguous. Both the act of 
1509 and 1870 required payment in “coin.” And yet they are not 
happy, those poor creditors. They would, if possible, like to see the 
word “ gold” before “coin” inserted on their bonds, and have them 
paid in gold coin. If, then, it is lawful to pay in silver coin, why not 
insist upon it that it should he done ? . . 


The whole national legislation for years past has been in the interest 
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of the capitalists and monopolies. A high protective tariff was im- 
posed upon the country in theinterest of the few whereby the masses 
of the people, the producing classes, are indirectly taxed on the most 
necessary articles of life, as salt, iron, lumber, wool, &c. State banks 
were taxed out of existence and national banks created, counting at 
present over twenty-one hundred in numbers, and receiving in aggre- 
gate a bounty from the United States Treasury of some $20,000,000 
per year. Subsidies were granted to grasping corporations, giving 
them immense tracts of lands larger in their total area than many of 
our States combined, and hundreds of millions of money were voted 


to them out of the pockets of a hard-toiling, debt-ridden people. In 


short, a system of legalized robbery was inaugurated by which the 
rich became richer and the poor made poorer. , 

I have shown how by a series of legislative enactments, including 
the demonetizing of silver and the specie-resumption aci, the nation’s 
creditors and capitalists reaped benefit after benefit, not the least of 
which, I might add here, was the funding of the national debt. They 
of all men have the least right to complain when the public demand 
that the public debt shall be paid in silver as well as in gold, in ac- 
cordance with the express terms of the contract. 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. James B. Beck, ] 
in his great speech alluded to before, throws such a tlood of calcium 
light on the subject under discussion that I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to avail myself, among some other of bis arguments, of the state- 
ment reproduced by him in that speech. Thatstatement gives a suc- 
cinct history of all the bonds that were sold each year and the prices 
that were paid and the interest that was given, and from which it ap- 
pears that the bondholders up to 1869 had received over $10,000,000 
of profit before they even got the principal. Here it is: 


In 1262 the Government sold 6 per cent. 5.20 bonds to the amount of $60,992,450 
and received for them greenbacks at their face, dollar for dollar. The demand 
now is that these bonds shall be paid in gold at their face, and yet, owing to the 
depreciation of greenbacks at the time of their purchase, only $44,080,649 in gold 
was paid for them. This makes a clear speculation of $16,951,801 in favor of the 
bondholder in this first transaction. On this clear speculation the bondholders have 
received interest for eleven years, amounting to $11,187,188, which, added to its 
principal, makes the sum of $28,132,959 already received in that single transaction, 
for which not one dollar was ever paid. 

In 1°63 the Government sold of the same kind of bonds $160,987,550, for which it 
received an equal amount in greenbacks. A standard authority placed the aver 
age price of gold during that year at $1.58 in enrrency. It will thus be seen that 
these bonds cost their purchasers but $101,890,.54 in gold, leaving a protit of 
$59,096,696, without including the interest. For ten years, however, the Govern 
ment has paid interest on this naked profit, this principal, without any conside:a- 
tion. The interest thus paid amounts to $35,458,017, which, added to this fictitious 
principal, makes $94,555,713, now in the peckets of the bondholders on that year’s 
operation, for which they never paid anything. 

In 1864 the Government sold these bonds, amounting on their face to $381 292,250. 
Again the Government received only depreciated paper for these bond obligations, 
and at that time our currency was enormously depreciated, if tried by the gold 
standard. The priceof gold duriog that year was at an average of 2'1 in currency. 
The sale of these bonds, therefore, which are now assumed to be gold bonds, only 
realized to the Government $189,097.66 in gold, less than one-half of their face 
value. There was left to the capitalists who speculated in them as purchasers the 
immense profit of $191,594,614. This was the amount of the broker's shave, and on 
it he ha own interest from the people for ten years, amounting at this time to 
$114,956,768. Add this to its principal, which stands as pure speculation, and we 
find that the bondholders have made as clear gain, as something for nothing, the 
sum of $306,551,382 on the one year's transaction of 1°64. 

In 1265 the Government sold bonds to the amount of $279,746,150, on which it 
suffered adiscount of $71,532,060 at the handsof the capitalists. The interest already 
paid by the people on this discount reaches $38,627,307, making this year's opera- 
tion realize for the bondholders $110,159,367, for which not one cent was ever paid. 

In 1866 the Government sold $124,914,400 of its bonds for which it received depre- 
ciated paper currency amounting to $=8,591,773 in gold, according to the then price 
of gold. The difference between the face of these bonds and the amount they real- 
ized to the Government was $36,332,627. Eight years’ interest received on this 
shaveamounts to $17,434,556. Adding this interest and its principal together and we 
find that the bondholders have received $53,757,183 out of this year's sale of bonds, 
for which not one dollar ever left their coffers or reached the United States Treasury. 

In 1267 the Government sold of its bonds the immense sum of $421,469,550. The 
purchasers paid for them $303,215.503, leaving a clear profit to them on the opera- 
tion of $118,254,047. Taking the interest on this profit for seven years, amounting 
to $49,661,694, already paid, and the speculators have in their pockets, if these bonds 
are to be paid in gold, the sum of $167,915,741 on this year’s brokerage, aud for 
which they never gave a farthing in consideration. 

In 1868 the Government sold its bonds to the still further amount of $425,443.00. 
Their purchasers paid $312,826,323 for them, clearing by that annual speculation 
the sum of $112,617,477. Add six years’ interest on this bonus, amounting to 
$40,542,288, to the bonus itself, and we find that these traflickers in a nation's perils 
have received in this operation $153,159,765 of the people's money, for which not 
the slightest equivalent was ever paid into the United States Treasury. 

In addition to the foregoing 6 per cent. bonds, the Government at different times 
during the years mentioned issued and sold $195.139,550 of bonds bearing 5 per 
cent. They realized to the Government $122,957,410, thus leaving to the purchaser 8 
a net profit of $72,182,140. Interest already paid on this profit amounts to $26,115,724, 
which, added to the profit itself, makes the sum of $92,297,764 as the amount now 
in the pockets of the bondholders growing out of their operations in the 5 per cent. 
bonds, and for which there is not the slightest consideration. 

An account of the bondholders’ clear profits arising from no investments at all 
may therefore be stated in the following tabular form: 


$2#, 138, 989 

94, 555, 713 

306, 551, 522 

110, 159, 367 

53, 757, 193 

167, 915, 741 

253, 159, 765 

R64 

1, 012, 536, 004 

This statement, Mr. BECK assures us, was carefully and truthfully 
prepared. It needs no comment. 

To be sure, sir, the bondholders have no right to complain of any 
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unfair treatment, or of derogation of their rights as public creditors, 
or of any violation of the public faith. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, new gold mines, “bonanzas” yielding im- 
mense quantities of that precions metal, should be discovered in this 
country, or in Africa, or Australia, and in consequence thereof gold 
should become far more plentiful than silver is now, and the value of 
gold should depreciate so as to render silver more valuable, the bond- 
holders would no longer be content with the payment of gold; they 
would then insist on being paid in silver coin. 

Sir, I do not believe in arousing the passions and prejudices of the 
people. Far be it from me to array the poor against the rich, labor 
against capital. Human history is fall of the strifes between the 

oor and the rich, between the debtor and creditor, and human legis- 
fation is rife with experiments to limit the encroaching and merciless 
powers of — Let capital cease to tax the patience of an impov- 
erished people, and let the wealthy bear in mind that by the sweat 
of the face of the laboring-man their coffers are filling, and it was 
through their toil and sacrifices that the capitalists were enabled to 
reap those enormous profits on their bonds. 

Another objection raised against the remonetization of silver is that 
it is too heavy, too inconvenient to handle for the daily routine of 
trade; also, that, if this bill should pass, silver will be a less valu- 
able currency than gold, and that the less valuable currency will 
drive gold from this country. Neither of these assertions is true. I 
have stated before that in France and certain other states silver 
coins and gold coins are at par, although there is more silver in cir- 
culation in those States than gold; furthermore, that their stock of 
silver coins exceeds ours largely. Now, then, if the coinage of the 
dollar of 412} grains be restored and it be made a full legal-tender, 
its value will be at least equal to that of the greenback. And the 
greenback, which has no intrinsic value, no circulation outside of the 
United States, and is but a limited legal-tender even in our own 
country, is now within 2 per cent. of par with gold. Why should not 
silver money, which has intrinsic value and which circulates over the 

treater part of the world, rise at par with gold? Silver will not 
vanish gold; it isan inoffensive metal. Gold did not vanish when 
greenbacks were worth less than fifty cents on the gold dollar; there 
was gold enough for every day’s requirement. 

And finally those who object to silver on account of its weight need 
not handle it; let them use gold or gold-edged paper. The world has 
for over two thousand years used silver as a circulating medium, and 
I know of but one oars that there was not enough of it. Sil- 
ver has been preferred to so-called paper money, to assignats, to 
scrips, and other kind of artificial promissory notes which from time 
to time have brought about much misery and bankruptcy upon so 
many nations. 

After the memorable contest of Andrew Jackson with the Bank of 
the United States the coin currency was revived by the passage of the 
bill for “equalizing the value of gold and silver and legalizing the 
tender of foreign coins of both metals.” 

Thomas H. Benton, who has endeared himself to the people of my 
State and whose memory is still cherished by all American patriots, 
shows iti his book, Thirty Years’ View, volume 1, chapter 108, speak- 
ing of the revival of the goin currency, that the silver dollar was 
kept at par with the gold dollar in several large countries for over 
three centuries. He says: 






It is England’s boast that her immense debt she owe: 
people, and France borrowed the milliards wherewith to pay the e 
of her war with Germany likewise from her own people. Far beth 
then, for us to our debt, our bonds, at home, instead of draining 
this country of her specie to satisfy European capitalists, and, iy the 
language of an eminent financial writer, “so dispose our financial 
affairs that the debt, instead of being the gold mine of the rich and 
the few, shall become the savings-bank of the poor and many.” 

Before dismissing this subject I shall not omit to declare myeelf in 
favor of making our legal-tender note receivable in payment of dy. 
ties on imports for its full face value. Some such measure would at 
once solve the embarrassing question of keeping silver at par with 
gold and counteract its fluctuating tendencies, and thus allay al) ap- 
prehensions that haunt the vision of those who insist that the less 
valuable currency will drive out the more valuable one. 

What would be thought of a commercial house or of a private 
banking institution that permits its own paper to be discounted and 
then refuses to receive the same at the full face value in payment for 
all purposes pertaining to its business? Would such a refusal not be 
condemned as sharp practice ? 

We know that the gold derived from the proceeds of import duties 
is applied for the payment of the principal and interest of the bonds 
while the people must content themselves with paper money that is 
at a discount compared with gold. Shall we discriminate any longer 
in that way? I hold that the money which is good for the people is 
good enough for the bondholder. 

By making greenbacks receivable for duties on imports, by placing 
silver on the same footing with gold in restoring it to its former legal- 
tender functions, the demand for gold in this country will grow 
“small by degrees and beautifully less ;” the demand for it will be 
confined mostly to our dealings with foreign countries. 

The amendments to the House bill as adopted by the Senate I can- 
not approve. The free-coinage clause stricken out, the amount of sil- 
ver coin to be limited, have shorn the bill of most of its vital features, 
While I shall vote for the Senate amendments, I shall only vote for 
the bill as now before us lest its adoption should be endangered and 
the delay caused by further discussion and disagreements might prove 
fatal, trusting to the future for wholesome relief. 

Another cause of our present financial distress is the act of January 
14, 1875, to provide for the resumption of specie payment. This was 
the crowning act of a series of laws passed in the interest of the rich 
capitalist, the gold-bullionist. The passage of this law has done 
more than anything else to unsettle values, to destroy confidence, to 
cause the sorest distress. With a country blessed with bountiful 
harvests, we behold to-day general stagnationand dismay. Millions 
of workingmen claiming the right to work are unable to find employ- 
ment and are forced into demoralizing idleness. We find enterprise 
checked, industry paralyzed, commerce suspended. The face of the 
country has changed from comfort and prosperity to a scene of dis- 
tress and decline. The producer finds no remunerative market for 
the products of his Jabor, and capital lies idle in the banks of our 
commercial cities. 

The Secretary of the Treasury but a few days ago in his letter to 
this House startled the country by the announcement that the revenues 
up tothis period of the present fiscal year had fallen off nearly $5,000,000 
below the estimate, and this deficiency has to be made up either by 
a proportionate reduction of the annual appropriation or by increased 
taxation. Think ofit! During astate of profound tranquillity, with 
a country teeming with plenty, the thumb-screw of taxation is threat- 
ened to be tightened on the languishing industries of the country. 

I do not desire to argue any further. 

The remonetizatiun of silver, the repeal of the resumption act, the 
withdrawal of the national-bank notes, and the substituting of green- 
backs in lieu thereof with full legal-tender quality in payment of all 
debts, public and private, except such obligations as are by the terms 
of the ori 1 contract under which they were issued expressly pay- 
able in coin, al) these measures will afford relief to the country. 

Necessity compels it, justice requires it, the people demand it. 


8s to her own 



































































































































The difficulty of adjusting this value so that neither metal should expel the other 
had been the stambling block for a great many years; and now this difficulty 
seemed to be as formidable as ever. Refined calculations were gone into, scientific 
light was sought, history was rammaged back to the times of the Roman Empire, 
and there seemed to be no way of getting to a concord of opinion either from the 
lights of science, the voice of history, or the result of calculations. The author of 
this View had (in his speeches on the subject) taken up the question in a practical 
point of view, regardless of history, and calculations, and the opinions of bank 
officers, and, looking to the actual and equal circulation of the two metals in differ- 
ent countries, he saw that this equality and actuality of circulation had existed for 
above three hundred years in the Spanish dominions of Mexico and South America, 
where the proportion was 16 to1. Taking his stand upon this single fact as the 
practical test which solved the question, all the real friends of the gold currency 
soon rallied to it. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of politics but a question of pa- 
triotism. The people demand more money to meet the increasing 
demands of a growing population, to expand their commerce, to foster 
industries, to encourage enterprise, to repair the waste and devasta- 
tion our Jate civil war inflicted upon the land. The people demand 
the coinage of silver money as of yore, and I know of no ater 
pleasure, of no higher duty, than to obey the will of the people. 

We are admonished that, should this bill become a law, the bonds 
now held in Europe will be returned to this country. I am not at all 
alarmed at this. On the contrary, I would esteem it a blessing if all 
our bonds were owned by our own people, so that the millions of dol- 
lars that annually deplete the United States Treasury for the pay- 
ment of interest and sent abroad would remain here and swell the 
volume of a contracted currency. The bondholders did not take our 
bonds out of sympathy or patriotism, virtues not peculiar to capi- 
tal; they took them because they thought it asafe and profitable in- 
vestment that paid a higher rate of interest than elsewhere. I am 
assured by a gentleman who knows of what he speaks that Germany, 
who holds the larger part of our debt, grew rich by the large profits 
our bonds yielded. We still pay, and with each returning year will 
have to pay, more than $100,000,000 of tribute to the foreign bond- 
holder. 





















Coinage of Silver Dollars. 
REMARKS OF HON. JOHN E. KENNA, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE Hovusr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinag® 
of the standard silver dollar. 


Mr. KENNA. Mr. Speaker, I would not vote, if I could help it, for 
any amendment which the Senate has added to this bill. I voted for 
the Bland bill and I am in favor of that bill without the dotting of 
an i or the crossing of a t. The demonetization of silver was 4 
crime against the coantry. Its restoration is demanded by every 
consideration of justice and of right. But the dire alternative is 
presented now that I shall take this bill, moditied as it has been by 



































the hostile spirit of the other end of the Capitol, or go back to my 
S embarrassed, out of employment, distressed, and ruined, as 
iv of them are, and say to them that because I could not get all 
oan wanted I would not have half. Sir, the condition of this coun- 
they rbids that any action of mine shall stand between the wants 
of ~~ millions and even the remotest measure of relief. Knowing 
‘c i wall that with these amendments I can get this bill and without 
a amendments I can get nothing, I shall take the bitter and the 
weet together, trusting in Heaven that the seed thus sown shall 
ri 1 into harvests of broader relief for the distressed and suffering 
eee. Our silver friends in the Senate voted for the bill as amended, 
and advise that course. Of the bill as it now stands this much may 
be said: It remonetizes silver; it makes the money of the contract, 
the dollar of 4124 grains, payable to the bondholder, and compels 
him to receive it; it restores the double standard of our fathers and 
wipes out the invidious discrimination against the product of our 
own mines; it adds from two to four millions a month, from twenty- 
four to forty-eight millions a year, to the volume of our circulation. 
But of one fact let the country take heed: in more than ten years of 
unrelenting war made by the bondholder against the interests of the 
multitude, this is the first time the batiled cohorts of the grinding 
oligarchy have acknowledged defeat. Looked upon from that stand- 
wint, the advantages of this bill cannot be exaggerated or held too 
high, It will stand as a monument to the first triumpb of popular 
right. I thank God that it is accorded to me, in however humble a 
degree, to contribute to that result which will hold up to the disap- 
pointed gaze of the greedy gold-monger the inexorable edict: 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed. 


people, 




































Coinage of Silver Dollars. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in this running de- 
bate, where from one to three minutes is allowed each member, as he 
can get the floor, I will attempt no more than to place before the 
House my views upon this question as I have heretofore summarized 
them, and as I think the question presents itself to many of our 
western constituencies. But, tirst of all, I am in favor of passing 
this bill with amendments just as it came from the Senate and with- 
out one day’s further delay; for although it may not be precisely as 
lor others would have it, nevertheless we have now reached a point 
in the financial and business condition of the country where it is 
quite as important that some financial policy should be fixed and 
settled as that it should be absolutely perfect in all its details. I wish 
our tariff legislation might be as summarily disposed of. The doubt 
and uncertainty which now beset the minds of all business men plan- 
ning for the next year’s operations can only work incalculable injury 
to all our commercial and industrial interests. 

Mr. Speaker, let the bill be passed, and if upon actual trial it shall 
appear that further legislation is necessary to give it full scope and 
etlect, Congress will be in session for several months yet and all needed 
legislation can be enacted in the light of practical experiment. As to 
the principle of this legislation I believe the old silver dollar ought to 
be remonetized, and 1 rejoice that it is about to be. When our debt 
was contracted, the option to pay in either gold or silver.was reserved 
in the law and plainly printed on the face of the bonds. By this 
contract the Government did not guarantee the future value of silver 
any more than of gold; and should gold depreciate the holders of 
these bonds might with the same ropriety ask to be paid in diamonds, 
as they now ask to be paid in gold 

If it be said that this is a technical view and that we should ap- 
proach the subject upon high equitable grounds, then in equity most 
assuredly if the debtor is to make good to the creditor the loss when 
the paying medium depreciates the creditor should allow to the debtor 
the gain when the same medium appreciates. Will the creditor do 
this and indorse payment of about 12 per cent. upon the indebted- 
ness? We of the West have learned no such maxims of lenity from 
our creditors of the East. 

Eastern capitalists have always said to western farmers, and citi- 
zens of towns who have mortgaged their farms or bonded their muni- 
cipalities for fraudulent railroads which were never built, “You 
should have been sharper, and looked into your agreement before you 
— * We cannot undertake to act as sou Enanatal guardians. 
hea susiness men; here is the bond and you must pay it.” And 
‘nder this sort of financial mercy we have seen old men in western | 
cpmmanitien turned off their farms, which their own hands had re- 
claimed from a state of nature, in order to pay bonds which did not 
cost their original holders twenty-five cents on the dollar. Now with | 
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bonds in their hands which are exempt from taxation, bearing a coin 
interest, and for which the Government received scarcely fifty cents 
on the dollar, and much of that in truck, if these holders receive one 
hundred cents on the dollar, either in silver or gold, I do not believe 
any vital principle of honesty will be violated either in the forum of 
morals or of law. 


regard a sound and stable currency. 
inflation and every project for the issue of an unlimited irredeemable 
paper currency. 
and more, eastern capital has skimmed the very cream off from west- 
ern labor in the form of 10, 12, 15, and even 25 per cent. interest, I do 
not propose to go into mourning now if we pay these bonds according 
to the very letter and spirit of the contract, even though eastern jour- 
nals continue to style the western people “ repudiators and thieves.” 
Sir, I do most sincerely believe that the old silver dollar remonetized 
will appreciate in less than sixty days to par with greenbacks if not 
with gold, and that it will maintain itself if allowed a fair chance ; 
and I am glad we now have the opportunity to test the soundnes of 
these convictions. 





























Mr. Speaker, for one I have stood and propose to stand for what I 
I have opposed every scheme for 


But remembering that for the last twenty-five years 


Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES PHELPS, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. PHELPS. Mr. Speaker, but for the recent action of the Leg- 
islature of the State which I have the honor in part to represent, and 
of which for her high intelligence and honorable fame I am proud to 
be a Representative, I should content myself with simply voting upon 
the important question now under consideration; but as the State has 
by a resolution of her legislative bodies, which has been spread upon 
the journals of both Houses of Congress, formally requested her Sen- 
ators and Representatives to oppose the passage of this bill, I feel con- 
strained, from respect to her sovereignty, to state, as briefly as I may, 
the reasons which impel me to decline compliance with her request. 
In doing this I shall not stop to inquire into the origin of the reso- 
lution or the purposes of its originators. I am willing to concede that 
they were proper. While a Representative is directly responsible only 
to his immediate constituents, and the brief tenure of his office makes 
that responsibility practically available to them, the request of a 
State, when intelligently made and fairly expressed, is entitled to the 
respectful consideration of all her citizens. 

Other resolutions, containing no request, but merely an expression 
of opinion that nothing should be done by Congress looking to the 
repudiation of the public debt, and that there should be no postpone- 
ment of the time fixed for resumption, accompany the one to which 
I have particularly referred, and I shall endeavor to notice them be- 
fore I close my remarks. 

What does the pending bill propose? Simply the restoration of 
the standard silver dollar of 412} grains to the place it occupied in 
the coinage of the country for more than eighty years prior to 1573, 
with the unlimited legal-tender quality which it always possessed. 

Was that coin wrongfully demonetized? If it was, it should be 
restored, unless there is shown to be some overruling necessity or 
policy which should prevent. To ascertain the true state of the 
case, the recital of a little of the legislative history of the country is 
necessary. 

Prior to 1869 the several acts of Congress under which the different 
classes of the bonds of the United States were issued prescribed their 
payment in some cases in lawful money, which embraced coin and 
greenbacks, and the demand notes of the Government, which were 
declared by statute to be lawful money, and in other cases in coin 
alone, which, I assume, included the gold coins of the United States 
and the standard silver dollar. 

On the 18th of March, 1869, Congress passed the act entitled “ An 
act to strengthen the public credit,” in which it was provided: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government to dis- 
charge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle conflicting questions 
and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such obligations have been con- 
tracted, itis hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of all the obligations 
of the United States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of 
all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such obligations has expressly provided that the 
same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. But 
none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid 
before maturity unless at such time United States notes shall be convertible into 
coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of the Ugited States 
bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can De sold at par 
in coin. And the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision 


at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin. 
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On the 14th of July, 1870, and by an amendment thereof January 
20, 1871, by which the act was so enlarged as to embrace all the bonds 
of the United States, it was enacted in the first section of what is 
called the funding law— a 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate €200,000,000, coupon or registered bonds of the 
United States, in such form as he may preacribe, te of denominations of $50 or 
some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the present standard value, at 
the pleasure of the United States after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest payable semi-annually in such coin at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum ; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $300,000,000 of like 
bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the United States 
after fifteen years from the date of their issue and bearing interest at the rate of 
4} per cent. per annum ; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $1,000,- 
000,000 of like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the 
United States after thirty years from the date of their issue and bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum ; all of which said several «!asses of bonds 
and the interest thereon shall be exempt fram the payment of all taxes or duties 
of the United States as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, mu- 
nicipal, or local authority ; and the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed 
upon their face the above-specified conditions, and shall, with coupons, be made 
payable at the Treasury of the United States. 


The bonds issued under this act amounting to over seven hun- 
dred and eighty-three millions are identical in ferm, and the follow- 
ing language varying only as to date, denomination, rate of interest, 
&c., is written on the face of each: 


The United States of America are indebted to the bearer in the sum of $50. 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress enti- 
tled “ An act to authorize the refunding of the nationa] debt,” approved July 14, 
1870, as amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States, after the Ist day of July, 1907, in coin of the stand- 
ard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such coin 
1rom the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable quar- 
terly, on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July in each year. The 
" ee and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 

Jnited States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 

WASHINGTON, July 1, 1877. 


Thus the law stood in 1873 when the silver dollar was demonetized. 
The coin of the standard value of the United States at that time con- 
sisted of the gold dollar at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, the 
three-dollar piece, the half eagle, the eagle, and double eagle, all of 
corresponding weight to the dollar; and the silver dollar at the 
standard weight of 4124 grains, all which were unlimited legal ten- 
der for every purpose. 

This is a precise summary of the law affecting this question, and in 
view of it the simple inquiry is whether this silver dollar should of 
right be restored to its old and honored place and be permitted to 
discharge the functions which so long pertained to it. 

By way of objection it is urged that it would be the practical repu- 
diation of one-tenth of the entire bonded debt of the United States, 
and of all other existing public and private indebtedness, because 
silver bullion is now at a discount of 10 per cent. as compared with 
gold. ; 

Second. That it would flood the country with a debased and de- 


preciated currency, by which the laborer would be cheated out of 
that proportion of the avails of his labor, and the creditor of his just 


due. 

Third. And that the bimetallic or double standard is impractica- 
ble, if not impossible, in this country. 

These are the prominent claims made by the opponents of the bill 


and embrace directly or incidentally all the minor ones that have 


been put forth. 
First. The obvious answer to the first is, that it is not repudiation 


to discharge an obligation strictly according to its terms. If the 
bonds of the United States under the several laws by which they 
were authorized to be issued, and under the act of March 18, 1869, in, 


which legislative construction is given to those laws, are payable in 


silver coin as well as gold, the charge of repudiation is baseless and 


unjust; nay, it is utterly false. 


What was the opinion of Dr. Linderman, Director of the Mint, one 
of the most strenuous advocates for the adoption of the single gold 
standard? Here is his language, found on page 114 of his Gold and 


Legal Tender: 


On the M4th of July, 1870, an act to anthorize the refunding of the national debt 
was approved, which authorized the sale, exchange, and issue of prescribed amounts 
of 5, 44, and 4 per cent. bonds, redeemable in “ coin of the present standard value,” 
at the pleasure of the United States, after certain periods named, the interest pay- 
able in such coin. Strictly construed, the words “coin of the = standard 

-tender coins 
which at the time represented the money of account; that is, all the pod coins 
ver dollar 


value” as used in this act must be regarded as meaning the full 


coined at the rate of 25.8 grains, nine-tenths fine, to the dollar, and the si 
of 412) grains of the same fineness. 


What says the London Times, one of the organs of the British gold 


bullionists, in a recent article ? 


It could in no sense be called repudiation if silver were made the sole standard 


of the United States to-morrow. 


And the London Economist, another of their special financial advo- 


cates: 


If, at the present moment, America would become a silver country, the interest 
and principal of her obligations would be paid in silver. The evil, of course, would 
not be whatthe momentary circumstancesof the market would now suggest. Silver 
would net be at fifty-four pence per ounce if America was a country with a sole 
silver currency. So large a demand as her coin requirements would ‘send up the 


price very rapidly—perhaps to its old amount. 


What is the opinion of the distinguished Senator from Georgia, [M 
HILL,] as expressed in his recent speech in opposition to the bil? , 

The act of 1870 expressly says that this bond is redeemable j in. Sily 
that time was of as much value as gold, and the best way dor overshot ne at 
this question is to meet it according to the facts. There is not a judge = oe 
who would not hold that “coin” in the act of 1869 and the act of ier0scn 
and silver. ‘ant gold 


And the equally Seanad Senator from Maine, [Mr. Buaie 
who also opposed the bill: ad 


But I must say, Mr. President, that the specific demand for the 
bonds in gold coin and in nothing else, comes with an ill from certain qua 
ters. European criticism is leveled against us and h: names are hurled . 
across the ocean, for simply daring to state that the letter of our law declares ‘the 
bonds to be payable in standard coin of July 14, 1870; expressly and explicitly a . 
clared so, and declared so in the interest of the public creditor, and the declaratior : 
inserted in the very body of the eight hundred million of bonds that have bee 
issued sincethatdate. Beyond all doubt the silver dollar was included in the stent, 
ard coins of that public act. 


payment of our 


I also cite the opinion of Senator EpMuNps, of Vermont, the pres. 
ent chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, as expressed in g 
speech delivered by him in the Senate December 5, 1867: 

Our own gold and silver coins always have been and are still defined by law to 
contain in each denomination, be it a dime, a dollar, or an eagle, a certain named 


weight of silver or gold. They are the ultimates of value, the money of the Gov. 
ernment. 


And in that connection he quotes from Locke as follows: 


All contracts or engagements are to be deemed fully discharged and satisfied by 
payment of the specitic a, or sum of money agreed upon, without having 
any regard to the value of money with respect to other things at the different times 
of contracting and discharging of debts. 

These declarations and opinions of the enemies of the bill are in 
perfect accord with the law regulating the payment of duties on im- 
ports and the payment of taxes and other debts due to the United 
States, as appears from sections 3473 and 3474 of the Revised Statutes, 
which provide in the former section that “ all duties on imports shall 
be paid in gold and silver coin only,” &c., “and all other debts and 
demands becoming due to the United States shall be paid in gold and 
silver coin,” &c., and in the latter, “no gold and silver other than 
coin of standard fineness of the United States shall be receivable in 
payment of dues to the United States,” with certain exceptions relat- 
ing to foreign coins. 

They are also in accord witb the practice of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, under its interpretation of those sections, as appears from the 
published answers of its officers to inquiries addressed to them for 
information. 

On this point I shall content myself that I have sufficiently an- 
swered the objection from the law, and from the mouths of the friends 
of the objectors. 

Second. In the second place it is said the recoinage of the standard 
silver dollar will fill the country with a currency largely debased, which 
will only pay 90 per cent. of existing debts to the creditor, and only 
purchase in the hands of the laborer, who will be obliged to receive 
it at par, the same short percentage in value of necessaries for his 
family. If this is true it is indeed a grievous wrong which cannot 
be too severely condemned. Sir, what evidence have we of it except 
the unsupported declaration of those who make it? None in the 
world. In my opinion it is absolutely untrue. I admit that froma 
combination of causes silver bullion is now at a discount as compared 
with gold. This has been so since 1873. But how is it with silver 
coin? We have now more than forty millions in circulation in this 
country as subsidiary coin at an intrinsic value about 7 per cent. below 
the standard dollar. Does it not pass current at the full value of 
other money and purchase precisely the same in necessaries! No one 
can question that. 

The depreciation in silver bullion is the same in Europe as here. 
Yet England has ninety-three millions of subsidiary coin of less in- 
trinsic value than our own in active circulation among her people, 
supplying all the uses of money in sums below $20, and every shilling 
of it is given and received at par with gold. Germany has as much, 
besides a considerable amount that is full legal tender ; France more 
than three hundred millions, a large part of which is legal tender, 
and so with every nation in Europe, all of which circulates at pat 
with gold; and the standard of all their silver coin is 12} grains to 
the dollar less than that of our standard dollar. z 

The Mexican and Spanish dollars of 417}4 grains are subject to the 
same conditions of depreciation with respect to bullion, and notwith- 
standing they are foreign coins, and therefore under the law have no 
legal-tender quality, they are now quoted at 99.8 per ceut in gold. 
These facts seem entirely conclusive against the claim that the full 
legal-tender standard dollar will be a depreciated coin even with 
bullion at its present discount. : 

Much clamor, which I will notice for a moment, has been raised over 
the trade-dollar, the market value of which, I believe, is now about 
1 per cent. below a gold dollar. It is true this contains 420 grains, an 
excess of something less than 2 per cent. above the standard dollar. 
It was coined for exportation to China and Japan, and not for cireula- 
tion here. It is not now even a limited legal tender, but a mere com- 
modity, and yet in the face of the depreciation of which we have 
heard so much, it is worth within 1 per cent. of par in gold. t's 
said that mill-owners have purchased them at a discount and cou- 

lled their operatives to take them at par in payment for their wages 

y friend, the senior Senator from Connecticut, [ Mr. EATON, } in & 
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equal to 33} per cent., aud when to that is added the premium pro- 
duced by friendly but wrongful legislation, the aggregate is more 
than $800,000,000, and to the foreign bondholders on what they pur- 
chased enough more in hundreds of millions to cover the difference 
between gold and greenbacks at the time they bought the bonds. 
They now hold securities which command a premium, are perfectly 
safe, exempt from every species of taxation, and paying them a fait 
rate of interest in coin. If the bondholder should not be happy as 
well as just, he is indeed unreasonable, especially when ho sees the 
depression of other securities and the universal wreck of business 
interests with all its attendant wretchedness. 

That there is a tendency to general silver demonetization by the gov- 
ernments of Europe except for subsidiary coinage is true. Germany, 
with the exception of a limited amount in thalers, has accomplished it 
already. Nearly all the other governments have either wholly or par- 
tially suspended silver coinage. If an exclusively gold standard 
should be adopted througbout Europe the United States might find 
it difficult to pursue a different and independent course. If general 
dethonetization of silver takes place, its consummation must be a 
work of considerable time, and meanwhile our bonds may mature or 
be refunded under an arrangement as to the mode of payment that 
will do no injustice to either the holders of them or the people by 
whom they are to be paid. 

To demonetize silver as a currency throughout the commercial world 
will be to strike from existence an amount of circulating medium 
estimated to be equal to the entire coin production of the world for 
two hundred years. This would diminish the debt-paying power and 
depreciate the value of all property but gold nearly one-half, and 
appreciate gold to the same extent. The result would be a monetary 





— 
.nt speech against this Lill, prepared with great care and delivered 
. “] 1 ‘. usual ability, mentioned an instance of it in which a manu- 
oo 7 residing in his county, who has fifteen hundred people work- 
coor fon him and whose monthly pay-roll is $40,000, last month pur- 
ob ased forty thousand of these dollars at ninety-seven cents and paid 
the m to his workmen as full dollars. If that is so, I think my friend 
will agree with me that it is time we had a better silver dollar, and I 
will guarantee him that when we get the “recrowned and rehabili- 
tated” standard dollar no such advantage can be taken of the work- 
ingman. ; : ‘ 
| regret that the manufacturer who would be guilty of so mean an 
act, and the operatives who were so ignorant as not to know they 
were not obliged to receive trade-dollars, or 80 intimidated that they 
dare not refuse them, reside in the State of ¢ onnecticut. I commit 
them to the care of my friend and colleague from that district, 
[Mr. LANDERS, } who is himself a manufacturer, but too honorable 
to countenance such a gross proceeding. I am not surprised that a 
public meeting was held over the outrage, and that a clergyman pre- 
— recoinage of the standard dollar is not so much designed for 
general circulation as for a redemption basis for Government and 
bank issues. Neither that nor gold is very convenient as a common 
currency, but they are both valuable as reserves to support paper cir- 
culation, and silver as well as gold is necessary to prepare the Treas- 
ury and the banks for the redemption of their notes. , 
Mr. Speaker, from whom comes the ery that the workingman will 
be defrauded by the reissue of this dollar? Not from himself, but 
from those who have no authority to speak in his name. It comes 
from the men of all others whom he repudiates and distrusts, whose 






























































































































































interests are in conflict with his, and who are demanding in his name 
what they are attempting to exact for themselves, and they greatly 
underestimate his intelligence when they assume he does not know 
it. Silver has always been the popular currency of the workingman, 
an essential part of the bard money of which we have heard so much, 
and he who does not believe that the masses of the people desire the 
recoinage of the standard dollar deceives himself. If the question 
could to-day be submitted tothe people of this country the opponents 
of this bill would be buried under an avalanche of indignant popular 
sentiment to which they now appear singularly indifferent. 

It is not a question which affects a section only, but the whole 
country, and it is astonishing that a number of contiguous States, 
located in a particular section of the Union, should with their superior 
wealth and capital solidly combine against this bill. Do they not see 
that it demonstrates the selfish and unreasonable demands of capital, 
and that upon this and all other measures affecting the finances of 
the country they are provoking by their combination a feeling of 
decided antagonism to all their interests, and that it is from a party 
much stronger than themselves? It will be wisdom to remember that 
in a contest of strength the weaker goes to the wall. Is it not sufli- 
ciently apparent that the demand for the reduction of internal taxa- 
tion on the prodnetion of whisky and tobacco, the leading manufact- 
uring interests of the West and South, and supplying the deficiency 
by a tax on the incomes of the capitalists of New England, New York, 
and New Jersey, and the demand for free trade and the withdrawal 
from eastern manufactures of the little benefit they now receive from 
tariffduties on foreign articles, are but measures of retaliation for the 
exactions of eastern capital, and that unless a greater willingness is 
shown to moderate those exactions still greater retaliation will be 
practiced? The next point of assault will be the national banks, 
whose taxation may be increased, their rates of discount reduced, and 
they may perhaps experience when too late the danger of losing the 
privilege of issuing their own circulating notes, and possibly the repeal 
of the law under which they exist. If by concentration of sectional 
interest they continue to persist in exerting sectional power they will 
sow dragon’s teeth which will certainly produce a harvest of destruc- 
tion to themselves, ' 

It is as true now as in the days of early prophecy, that he who sows 
the wind will reap the storm. The stern lesson of the South in her 
demand for the extension of slavery and her loss of that, and of 
everything else, in her attempt to maintain and extend it, recent and 
pertinent as it is, should be a powerful admonition to the people of 
the Northeastern States to be wise in time, and it should be so heeded 
as to make its example useful to them. 

In the course of the discussion upon this and kindred subjects, 
much which has neither my concurrence nor sympathy has been said 
about the “bloated bondholder.” Sir, the holders of the securities of 
the Government, as a class, are as respectable as any other. The only 
complaint I make of them, and that has reference only to the wealthy 
and powerfal corporations and capitalists among them, is that they 
selfishly, avariciously, and unjustly demanded too much in their own 
interest when they procured legislation changing the payment of 
existing bonds from paper to coin, and from coin to gold alone, and 
men | se repeating it in attempting to prevent a partial cor- 
= me the violation of those contracts by their opposition to this 
— vey can afford at least to be just, in view of the profits they 

lave realized. How does their account stand? 
The whole amount of bonds sold by the Government from 1862 to 


1868, inclusive, ig ..... ..... 049, 975, 700 
The amount received for them was only. i aE aces ema ate *° 371, 424, 238 








Leaving to the purchasers a clear profit of 678, 551, 462 









crisis such as has never been experienced. 
to attempt to prevent it by adhering to silver, and in that way to 
endeavor to check the current of its demonetization elsewhere, is too 
obvious to require elaboration. 





The duty of this country 


It has been said silver was practically demonetized forty years ago. 


How demonetized? Certainly not by legislation, for we have had none 
such. Silver asastandard coin has been constantly recognized ani pro- 
vided for in our coinage laws til] 1873. 
the fact that the standard dollar has always been too valuable. It 
has been worth more than gold and therefore could not circulate, be- 
cause the paper dollar which was only at par with gold took its place. 
For the reason that it was worth a premium and was drawn away from 
us by exchange for less valuable foreign coin, Mr. Jefferson, when 
President, advised the suspension of its coinage, and that suspension 
continued for many years. 
diately returned to its former place and premium, and for that reason 
few were coined and very few, unless in remote and thinly settled 
sections of the country, circulated as currency. 


The difficulty has arisen from 


After its coinage was resumed it imme- 


It was prevented by 
money less intrinsically valuable, because by an immutable law of 


finance the cheaper always takes the place of the dearer currency. 


There would be equal propriety in saying gold was practically de- 
monetized. Very little of it has ever been in actual common circula- 
tion, and during the last seventeen years none at all. It is seen and 
heard of only in payment of customs duties and interest on the public 


debt, and even then very little of the coin itself is actually handled. 


The present depreciation in silver bullion, of which we have beard 
so much, is mainly attributable to demonetization in Germany and the 
United States, a diminished silver coinage in Europe generally, and 
a lessened demand for exportation to India and elsewhere. Several 
other causes have in some small degree contributed, but those I have 
enumerated are the chief. 

The coin thrown upon the market by German demonetization five 
years ago has nearly disappeared by exportation, consumption in 
manufacture, and general diffusion. No other country in Europe has 
a surplus beyond its wants, and that which goes to the vast silver 
nations of the East passes into a receptacle from which it never re- 
turns. The claim that if we remonetize silver we shall be flooded 
with it from Europe and from our own mines is unfounded and sense- 
less, and equally so the fear that the recoinage of the dollar will drive 
away gold and return our bonds from abroad for conversion. A silver 
dollar can only expel an equal amount in gold. If the silver dollar is 
overvalued, it will have that tendency; but the full legal-tender, 
standard dollar will be worth at least a gold dollar, and therefore not 
be overvalued. Why do I assume it will be worth a dollarin gold? 
Because French and German full-tender five-frane pieces and thalers, 
with only 400 grains of silver, and Spanish and Mexican dollars, with 
less than 418 grains, with no legal-tender quality, are worth par in 
gold. Place beside'them our own standard dollar fully restored, and 
there can be no reasonable doubt but it will be at least their equal. 

The capacity of our Mint is some seventy millions annually of both 
gold and silver. If that is divided equally between the two metals, 
we get thirty-five millions of silver annually added to our stock—a 
very small relative amount, and yet very important as an addition to 
the wealth and productive resources of the country and as furnishing 
an additional reserve for the redemption of our paper currency. 

Silver bullion is now at about fifty-five pence per ounce. To beat 
par with gold it should be at fifty-nine. That this depreciation is 
temporary is very probable. For this opinion there is very high an- 
thority and among the learned scientists who express it is Hon. David 
A. Wells, of my own State, a gentleman of the highest order of intelli- 
gence and of great learning on this subject. He repels the idea that 
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we shall be flooded with foreign silver, and believes the standard dol- 
lar, when restored, will immediately go to par, or very near it. He 
stands in the front rank of those who are contending for the single 

old standard, yet his candor compels him to these admissions. The 
Candee Times and the London Economist have recently. expressed 
the same opinion with regard to the effect of the remonetization of 
silver in this country. The deliberate admissions of intelligent ad- 
versaries go very far to establish a fact in controversy, and with such 
evidence in connection with facts, which are themselves demonstrable 
and to which I bave referrred with reference to coin, I leave this 
branch of the subject. 

The fear that the funding of our bonds may be interrupted by the 
passage of this bill may be realized until there is an abatement of 
the present unnecessary agitation in the money centers of the country. 
But as soon as it is ascertained that a silver dollar is worth a gold one, 
nd that we are adding to our means of payment thirty-five millions 
a year by the accumulation of silver, funding will receive a renewed 
impetus and make the bonds to our own people, who alone should be 
the holders of them, more valuable than ever. That some of those 
held abroad may for a little time be returned by disgusted German 
capitalists, who made their hundreds of millions by silver demoneti- 
zation in their own country and here, is quite probable ; yet they will 
soon discover that at even 4 per cent., payable in gold and silver, they 
area safer and more profitable investment than is afforded by the 
national securities of any European government. 

The balance of trade in our favor will naturally return some of them 
for conversion, and it is desirable to have it so. It is one of our chief 
causes of embarrassment that nearly a thousand millions of our Gov- 
ernment bonds, to say nothing of the great amount of our other in- 
debtedness, are held abroad, which takes from us, with some sixty 
millions we have to pay for our carrying trade, more than two bun- 
dred millions of gold annually, enough to exhaust our trade balance 
and the gold resources of our mines. If our own people owned our 
bonds, as the English, French, and Germans do the bonds of their gov- 
ernments, and if we had an American commerce as we ought to have, 
our road to specie resumption under the natural operations of the laws 
of trade, with national and individual economy and wise legislation, 
would be free from serious difficulty. The nation that owes a large 
debt abroad, however prolific in resources, is the slave of a foreign mas- 
ter, and the sooner it emancipates itself the better for its prosperity. 

To the reiterated charges against the supporters of this bill of 
“ coin debasing,” “ fraud,” and “robbery,” and kindred epithets which 
have been liberally indulged in by a subsidized press, and I regret to 
be obliged to say, also, by some of its opponents in Congress, 1 have 
no answer tomake. I scorn to make any; and if the vile contagion 
had not reached the pulpit, and the slander been repeated and given 
currency by those who should not only observe, but teach, the law 
of Christian charity, I should not notice it. But to the purchased 
clamor of the press and the bald asseveration of the congressional 
orator, gentlemen illustrious as doctors in divinity, who desire to be 
revered and profess to be the consecrated ministers of God, have 
added their anathema. The names of Beecher and Bacon and Froth- 
ingham and Cuyler and Cook are identified with the accusation. In 
all that constitutes an enviable reputation in theology, I doubt not 
they may be the peers of any in their sacred calling. I would that I 
could say as much for them as exemplars in finance and political econ- 
omy. With amore profound knowledge of the subject, I am sure they 
would have exhibited lees presumption, and with less zeal and more 
discretion have been less likely to have forgotten the declaration of 
Him in whose name they teach that they cannot serve both God 
and mammon. If there is any species of mammon less deserving 
than another of respect it is that which by class legislation in its in- 
terest obtains unjust advantage and uses it to “ — the hireling 
in his wages.” During the last twelve years that kind of legislation 
in this country has not only oppressed the hireling, but depreciated 
the property and blasted the prosperity and destroyed the business 
of the country, until employment is gone and the hireling has been 
compelled to become a wanderer, a beggar, and, in many instances, a 
criminal. 

Third. Into the question of the practicability of returning to the 
double standard I shall not goat length. To discuss it fully would in- 
volve the exploration of a labyrinth of almost unfathomable research. 
A few plain suggestions of a practical character will be all that I 
shall attempt to make, and in my judgment are all that are necessary. 
Finance experts of the profoundest learning and experience maintain 
different and conflicting theories, and much is finally left even by 
themselves to abstract speculation. 

That the double standard is impossible is contradicted by the uni- 
form history of the world from the days of Abraham, which is as far 
in the dim and dnsky ages of antiquity as it is profitable to go. 

That it is practicable has been demonstrated by every commercial 
nation of the world, though sume of them have from reasons of con- 
venience or policy, or through the influence of a certain kind of capi- 
tal, abandoned it. It has existed in our own Government during the 
entire period of our history until 1873. It was established by the 
fathers of the Republic, who though not as rich and perhaps not as 
confident, were certainly no less wise and patriotic than the financiers 
of the present day. The silver dollar was the only dollar coined in 
this country until 1849, and yntil that time was the only American 
coin of that denomination. 
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I admit there may and probably will sometimes be tem 
culties in maintaining a precise ratio of value between t 
the standard may occasionally—though I think but ver 
need to be adjusted to the changing circumstances of de 
— . From 1792 to 1873 the greatest variation in this ¢ 
a little more than 3 me cent., and with the exceptions of the years 
1509, 1010, and 1815 the preponderance was always in favor of silyer 
These fluctuations occasioned no serious embarrassment and no reason 
is apparent why after the present derangement is removed they should 
be greater in the future than the past. The total amount of gold in 
existence is about double that of silver, and their production is about 
in that proportion. 

I have said thus much by way of replying to the objections which 
have been plausibly and very ably urged against the bill. I desire 
now to add a few affirmative considerations in support of my opinion 
that the act of demonetization was wrong, and that the discarded dol. 
lar should now be restored. 

The Constitution of the United States prohibits the States from 
making anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender in the pay. 
ment of debts. Althongh this is negative language, its proper con- 
struction gives to the States the right to do that which is excepted 
from the prohibition. This being so, they have the constitution] 
right to make silver coin a legal tender to an unlimited or any less 
amount in their discretion. The extent to which they will go is to 
be determined wholly in their own discretion, independently of the 
exercise of any control by Congress or by the General Government. 
The right being conferred by the Constitution, is as permanent as the 
provision by which it is conferred, and nothing less than its abolish- 
ment by a change in the fandamental law can take away the right. 
That right has been palpably invaded and the constitutional provision 
disregarded by the acts of Congress dropping from the coinage and 
a tegen the standard dollar, and by limiting to $5 the legal 
tender of subsidiary coins. By that legislation the rights of the citi- 
zens of the States have been unreasonably and unlawfully abridged, 
and in my judgment no power exists in the Congress of the United 
States to demonetize a coin which the Constitution allows to the 
States the privilege of makingalegeltender. This answers the claim 
that contracts made since the act of demonetization can be discharged 
only in gold. If demonetization was unconstitutional, the rights of 
parties were unaffected by it. 

The Constitution also declares in the same clause that no State 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of a contract. We have 
seven hundred and eighty-three millions of government bonds, issued 
under the act of July 14, 1870, which are payable in the standarl 
silver dollar, and made so payable by the express provisions of that 
law. Congress violated that law and impaited the obligation of the 
contract embraced in every bond issued under it when they demon- 
etized that dollar. They thereby made the bonds payable, not accord- 
ing to the contract, but in a coin made scarcer and dearer by the 
demonetization of the standard dollar, and compelled the tax-payers 
of the country to discharge that extra burden. This prohibition to 
the States proceeds upon the reason that such laws would be unjust 
to those who should be prejudiced by them. The violation or impair- 
ment of the obligation of a contract is no more just or tolerable when 
done by Congress than by a State, and a wrong thus perpetrated 
should be corrected. 

Various propositions have been made, but all rejected, to make this 
coin of greater weight than 412} grains. There is a conclusive answer 
to all such, and it Eas its foundation in the inviolability of contracts. 
The number of grains is prescribed in the law under which the bonds 
of the Government have been issued. That number can neither be 
increased nor diminished, whatever may be the fluctuations of the 
metal. It is “nominated in the bond,” and shielded by all the legal 
safeguards which are thrown around the sanctity of contracts. The 
number cannot be reduced, because the creditor would be injured; it 
cannot be increased, because the people who pay the bonds would be 
unjustly wronged. 

The kind or quality or weight of money in which a debt. shall be 
discharged, when expressly stipulated, is a vital part of the contract. 
As between individuals, the courts would not permit it to be violated. 
Should the Government be less just and honorable and faithful to ks 
obligations? 5 Sa 

The real question involved in this whole controversy is in a nut- 
shell. It has been attempted to be concealed by irrelevant and extra- 
neous issues, and has been much of the time buried in the ingenious 
sophistry and the gilded rhetoric which have sarrounded it. When 
plainly stated, the school-boy with average intelligence and an ordi- 
nary sense of justice can readily comprehend and solve it. 

It is not whether we have a sufficient volume of currency to trans 
act the business of the country, or whether we have more or less 
than before the war, or than England or any other country has, or 
whether a double standard can be established that shall be so precise 
in its operation as to always keep in exact equipoise the value of the 
two metals, or whether the number of standard doilars heretofore 
coined is more or less, or whether silver bullion is depreciated in com- 
parison with gold, or whether other governments have demonetized 
silver or stopped its coinage. These, and many others of kindre 
nature, have been very ably and elaborately discussed, but they are 
merely incidental. The t and vital and yet very sim le eee 
underlies them all. It is whether a coin demonetized by an act 0 
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.eresa which violated the Constitution and the express stipula- 
Congress whieh © solemn contracts shall be restored. It is nothing 
cneret different from that. And when the principles of either law 
equity, of sound legislation or morality, are applied to it all diffi- 

nity with regard to its proper solution disappears. £ 
: The bill as it passed this House on the 5th of November last con- 
tained what is known as the free-coinage provision, by which owners 
of silver bullion or foreign silver coins might present them at the 
Mint and have them coined at Government expense. This provision 
was inserted to place the owners of silver coin and bullion on an equal 
lane with those of gold, who have that privilege. In my judgment 
either should have it. The Government should purchase its bullion 
and coin it. The Senate have amended the bill by erasing the free- 
coinage clause and limiting the coinage to not less than two nor more 
than four millions a month. While I would have preferred a larger 
minimum I will vote for this amendment. It is better to take the 
pill with that limitation and the principle of remonetization secured 
than return it tothe Senate with the uncertainty and delay that would 
attend that course. “1 

I am also in favor of the Senate amendment providing for the de- 
posit of silver coin in the Treasury and receiving therefor certificates 
of corresponding value, which may be used in payment of customs, 
taxes, and all public dues. . : z 

To the amendment providing for an international convention to 
settle the relative value of gold and silver coin I am opposed. No 
other government should have a voice or influence in determining for 
usa question which we are competent to settle for ourselves. Besides, 
the amendment is so phrased as not in terms to require congressional 
approval of the acts of the convention. It might assume to change 
the weight or quality of the silver coin, and thereby affect all exist- 
ing contracts which may be discharged init. If my vote is necessary 
to save the amendment, and thereby prevent the return of the bill 
to the Senate, I may be induced to give it, but not otherwise. 

There are doubtless those who expect too much from the adoption 
of this measure and will be disappointed at the result. It will afford 
neither great nor immediate relief. The trouble lies too deep to be 
either remedied or much relieved by this alone. But it is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction and one necessary with others to pro- 
duce ultimate complete relief. It can aid to the amount of at least 
thirty or thirty-five millions a year, which is about the limit of its 
capacity, because it is near the maximum of the silver production of 
the country. 

I have now finished all I propose to say upon the merits of the sil- 
ver bill, and in connection with it disposed of the question of repu- 
diation, except on that point to add by way of commentary the 
opinions of Mr. Sherman and Mr. Morton, both leading Senators at 
the time the act of March 18, 1869, to strengthen the public credit 
by making all the bonds of the Government payable in coin, was 
under consideration. It is pertinent not only as showing who in 
their jndgment were the real repudiators, but in confirmation of the 
correctness of my a went with regard to the obligation of the 

varties to contracts to discharge them according to their literal terms. 

t will be remembered that many of the bonds were payable in 
paper currency, which was then at a discount of more than 30 per 
cent. 

Senator Morton said : 

And now I propound the question. It is either intended by this bill to make a 
new contract or it is not. If it is intended to make a new contract, I protest 
againstit. We should do foul injustice to the Government and the people of the 


United States after we have sold these bonds on an average for not more than 
sixty cents on the dollar now to make anew contract for the benefit of the holders. 


Again hé@ said: 


It gives to those laws a construction that I do not believe in and that I have 
shown is contradicted by at least four acts of Congress. 


And again: 


Sir, it is understood, I believe, that the passage of a bill of this kind would have 
the effect in Europe, where our financial questions are not well understood, to in- 
crease the demand, and that will enable the great operators to sell the bonds they 
have on hand ata vets. It is in the nature of a broker's operation. It is a bull 
movement intended to put up the price of bonds for the interest of parties dealing 
inthem. This great interest is thundering at the doors of Congress, and has for 
many months and by every means been attempting to drive us into legislation for 


the purpose of makin 
nothineaien making money for the great operators. That is what it means and 


And Senator Sherman, in reply to a correspondent, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Dear Sin: I was pleased to receive your letter. My personal interests are the 
same as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to be in My construc- 
tion of the law is the result of careful examination, and I fee quite sure an impar- 
tial court would confirm it, if the case could be tried before a court. I send you 
my views as fully stated ina speech. Your idca is that we to repudiate or 
“ae promise when we offer to redeem the “ principal” in legal-tenders. 

- think the bondholder his promise when he refuses to take the same kind of 
tue he paid for the bonds. If the case is to be tested by the law, I am right; if 
= is to be tested by Jay Cooke's advertisements, I am wrong. I hate repudiation 
o a like it, but we ought not to be Sacral vm doing what is right by fear of 
cm aioe epithels. If under the law as it stands the holders of the five-twenties 
If he y be paid in gold, then we are repudiators if we pro to pay otherwise. 

¢ bondholder demand only the kind of money he paid, then he is a re- 

nd money more valuable than he gave. 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


Poe resolutions of the Connecticut Legislature contain a very em- 
phatic and unconditional expression against any postponement of the 
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time named in the existing law for the resumption of specie payment. 
They condemn delay without regard to the question whether resump- 
tion at the time named is practicable or even possible. This may be 
questionable statesmanship. If the country shall then be in proper 
condition for resumption, I agree that we should resume. If it is not 
prepared, we should not build upon the eand, but act the part of wis- 
dom and wait until it is, meanwhile making all reasonable efforts to 
reach the point of proper preparation. Forced resumption without 
that preparation will only, by a premature attempt and necessary fail- 
ure, aggravate the existing trouble. It can only be safely attempted 
after such careful preparation as will make it sure and permanent. 
This has always been my position on the subject, and it would seem 
that any other lacked the most essential elements of proper legisla- 
tion. The people of the whole country are deeply interesied in it and 
have already suffered far too much to be longer made the victims of 
uncaleulating and reckless financial experiments. The Government 
might have been prepared but is not. When it had gold it ostenta- 
tiously sold it in the market instead of saving it for resumption, and 
thereby delayed preparation and hindered the execution of the law. 

In certain sections the cry for immediate resumption is popular, 
and hence changes have been and are being incessantly rung upon it. 
Its popularity in those sections arises from the fact that they are the 
a centers of capital. There gold is king, as cotton was once said to 
ye in another section. The gold monopolists demand it because it is 
for their special interest to have it. Owning the gold, or being able to 
control it, its enhanced demand for the purpose of resumption would 
necessarily increase its value and their coffers would be the recep- 
tacles of the profit. They insist upon it notwithstanding they are 
not ignorant of the difficulties of its accomplishment nor of the road 
through business paralysis, shrinkage in values in everything but 
gold, bankruptcies, loss of employment, and general distress by which 
alone it can be reached. They seem either oblivious to or regardless 
of the woe pronounced against those who build their houses by un- 
righteous gain and allow the better instincts of their nature to be 
stifled by the greed of avarice. 

If substantial and practical resumption is intended under the exist- 
ing law according to its original purpose, I still think it is entirely 
improbable of accomplishment. It will call for the retirement by 
purchase in gold with the avails of Government bonds sold for that 
purpose, of forty-nine millions of greenbacks between this time and 
the Ist of January, and the redemption and final retirement on and 
after that time on demand of the remaining three hundred millions. 
To accomplish this the interest-bearing debt of the Government must 
be increased forty-nine millions and the currency contracted in that 
amount. 

The next requisite will be the accumulation of three hundred mill- 
ions in gold, or nearly that, to redeem the remaining legal-tenders. 
As the day for resumption approaches, the national banks, for their 
own protection, will obtain in exchange for their own notes, and 
hoard the greater part of them and have them ready to present at 
the national Treasury and take the gold. The legal tenders now 
compose their reserves and basis of redemption, but when these are 
withdrawn they can redeem only in gold, and this is their convenient 
and only way to acquire it in any considerable amount; and they 
will not be slow to avail themselves of the opportunity to do it with- 
out paying a premium for the gold. In fact they must do it or be 
left in a condition of utter inability to redeem their notes. The re- 
maining legal tenders not so absorbed will be constantly being pre- 
sented, and by the terms of the law the gold must be ready in the 
Treasury to redeem them. 

We are now only ten months from the time indicated for resump- 
tion. What preparation has been made, and in what condition is the 
Treasury? We had at the commencement of this month, according 
to the statement of the Secretary, only sixty-six millions of gold 
available for the purpose. The forty-nine millions of bonds to be 
sold will increase the amount to one hundred and fifteen millions, 
less than half the amount that must be obtained. Where the balance 
is to come frofn no one pons by the merest speculation is wise 
enough to inform us, and nearly one-half of the above is only to be 
gotten by an absolute and destructive reduction of the currency that 
will tell with fearful power upon the property and the business in- 
terests of the people. 

It may be said that it is estimated there are something over one 
hundred millions of gold in the country besides what is in the Treas- 
ury. Of that the national banks have twenty-two millions. The 
balance is an entirely unknown quantity and its location as uncertain 
as the amount. The banks will be obliged to keep what little they 
have, and forty-nine millions must somewhere be found to pay for 
that amount of bonds which must be sold. If that does not exhaust 
what there is in the country, the balance does not belong to the Gov- 
ernment, and is not available forresumption. From whence can gold 
be acquired? Certainly not from Europe, for the governments there 
are suspending silver coinage and accumulating all the gold they can. 
The balance of trade is now fortunately in favor of this country so 
far as merchandise is concerned, but the gold interest we have to 
pay abroad, the cost of our carrying trade, and the expenses and other 
disbursements of our people traveling abroad, fully cover both thatand 
the gold product of ourmines. There is, then, even under the present 
favorable state of our foreign trade, no accumulation and no reason- 
able prospect of any; and therefore the positive assertion that the 
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Government shall resume according to the terms of the law as intended 
and interpreted is rash and violent when the interests which are 
imperiled by it are considered. 

Besides, our foreign merchandise balance is capricious and liable 
to change. The last two years have been very favorable, aggregat- 
ing two hundred and thirty millions; but meantime nearly two 
hundred millions have been required for gold interest and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions for the carrying of our merchandise in 
foreign bottoms, while our gold product has been less than one hun- 
dred millions. We have had abundant crops of grain and other prod- 
ucts, for which there has been a fair demand in Europe, which bas 
been greatly stimulated by the war which has now apparently closed. 
Another year and even a succession of them may result in short cro 
here and abundant crops abroad, which would entirely change the 
balance of trade and turn it largely against us and cause a heavy 
flow of gold to our European creditors. Our bonds held there may 
be returned in considerable sums for conversion, and it is said several 
millions are now on the way or have recently arrived. There isa 
benefit in this by placing our bonds at home where they should be 
held; yet their conversion calls for an equivalent amount in coin, 
and if they are bought with gold so much as is required to pay for 
them passes from us to our foreign creditors. These facts and con- 
tingencies show if not the impossibility at least the great uncertainty 
of the ability of the Government to discharge the promise contained 
in that law according to its terms and the intention of its authors, 
and presents a grave question which a prudent conservatism will re- 
gard, whether a measure of such vital importance shall, in the critical 
monetary condition of the country, be forcibly consummated regard- 
less of the risk. Will not a little delay, until we can have an oppor- 
tunity to judge precisely of our ability and to see our way clearly to 
the result, be much safer and more satisfactory? Is specie resump- 
tion on any particular day of sufficient consequence to justify a step 
which may occasion so much unnecessary peril; or are party policy 
and pride to be maintained regardless of any sacrifices they may cost 
the people ? 

Mr. Speaker, I most earnestly protest against the further contrac- 
tion of the currency by which only resumption can be accomplished 
in the literal execution of thatlaw. It is that form of execution which 
its friends designed, and which is demanded by the Legislature of 
my State; and any attempt to execute the law without an amount of 
gold equivalent to the volume of legal-tenders or near it, will be an 
evasion of its object and a failure. Three hundred and forty-nine 
millions of paper money, the safest and best we ever had, or can have, 
bearing no interest, is to be withdrawn and destroyed, and gold is 
to be substituted. No large part of that will enter into active cireu- 
lation. The banks will necessarily retain much of it as a reserve. 
The people will see very little, and their actual and practical cireu- 
lating medium will be largely restricted. Forty-nine millions will be 
absolutely contracted before the day of redemption is reached. 

I do not propose to exhibit a tabulated statement, though I have it 
at hand, to show the course and extent of contraction since 1865. It 
is sufficient to say that in three years alone it reached the enormous 
sum of nearly one thousand millions, and at the inauguration of the 

»vanic of 1873 our circulating medium in all its forms was 75 per cent. 
oo than at the close of the war. While the war continued, the volume 
was not too large. It was needed for its prosecution and the im- 
mensely increased and stimulated business of the country while the 
war continued. After that it was undoubtedly too large, and should 
have been greatly but so gradually reduced as to produce no disas- 
trous shock to the business of the country, 

If we had been guided by the financial wisdom which has charac- 
terized the government of France we could not only have protected 
our manufactures and other industries, but kept our laboring people 
employed, resumed specie payment, paid half our national debt, and 
been to-day the most prosperous nation on the globe. But we have 
in all respects pursued a policy precisely the reverse, and the result 
has necessarily been exactly the opposite. Instead of owing her debt, 
which is much larger than ours, abroad, she owes it to her own people 
and the interest is paid to them. Instead of ruinously contracting 
her currency after the close of her gigantic war, she wisely main- 
tained it at a sufficient point to keep her industries in active and suc- 
cessful operation and prevent an unreasonable depreciation in the 
values of property. Instead of destroying her manufactures by free 
trade, she protected them by a liberal tariff; and instead of a beggarly 
two hundred millions of coin in her national and among her 
people, sbe has, without any mining product whatever, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty millions, after paying the greatest war indemity ever 
exacted from any government. In all the material elements of pros- 

verity she is among the nations of the earth as Saul among his people. 
‘hough disastrously defeated in war, she has since achieved a moral 
victory in financial administration more glorious than any martial 
suceess, Which makes her more than conqueror over all her rivals. 

With comparatively small territory, and a population of thirty-three 
millions, she has a circulating medium of eighteen hundred millions; 
while we, with an immense area and diversified interests, and inex- 
haustible mineral resources, with a population of forty-three millions 
have much less than half her circulating medium, and our per capita is 
much below that of both Great Britain and the German Empire. They 
are now like ourselves, both under the single gold standard, and like 
usare suffering from depressed industries and hard times, while France 









is sagaciously preserving the double standard and in all ot 
managing her finances with a consummate skill adapted 
ation. 

It is true we have more money in the country than we had twen; 
yom ago, and more than is actually demanded for the contracte| 

usiness that is being done. It is also true that it is lying idle and 
may be borrowed on call at a low rate of interest by those Whose 
credit is gilt-edged. This is because so little business is being done 
and the demand for money is so small. Prudent men dare not engage 
in new enterprises while the dangerous weapon of forced resumption 
is impending over them, and shrewd capitalists refuse to loan their 
funds to those whose necessities or courage would induce them to 
risk the hazard. The — of the country in development ang 
resources since before the war has been very great, and a sufficient 
amount of money to have conveniently transacted its business they 
would be very insuflicient now, if the existing paralysis was removed 
and confidence restored. 

The circulating medium of Great Britain and Germany is also com. 
paratively small, and as I have already said they are both suffering 
great depression and their operatives are idle almost by the million 
and experiencing the severest destitution. This, in short, is the ap- 
swer to those who support their contraction theory by the argument 
that there is now more money in the country than is needed for its 
business, and that England and Germany are successfully prosecutiyy 
their industries on a less relative eociien than is demanded here 
by those who are opposed to the financial policy of the Government. 

What has been the effect of this policy of contraction which is 
steadily proceeding under the resumption act, and which by its pro- 
visions must be increased forty-nine millions in the next ten months? 
Bankruptcy, idleness, distress, ruin. Business, with the impetus it 
had received from abundant money, struggled against it with all the 
means it could command until the panic oP 1873 suddenly broke upon 
the country. The burden had already become almost too great to be 
borne, and the bursting of the panic at once destroyed all remaining 
confidence and precipitated the pent-up flood of business destruction 
full upon the country. 

Sir, the most sonaring emageee in the sad history is that which con- 
tains the recital of the fact that no necessity existed for such severe 
contraction. It is no answer to say that the amount of currency in 
the country was only five hundred millions before the war. The war 
produced a new era, It changed the financial condition and neces- 
sities of the country. It immensely increased the circulation, and 
extended the business of the people. When this condition had been 
produced the necessary backward change to have been conservative 
and safe should have been so dual as not to destroy the interests 
which had grown up under and been fostered by it. 

The measures which produced the contraction were not adopted in 
the interest of necessity or relief, but of avarice and greed and op- 

ression and cruel wrong toward those who were helpless to resist. 
They were not to lighten the burden of distress which prevailed all 
over the land and which was rapidly consuming the remaining sub- 
stance of the laborer and the trader, but to weigh them down with 
still heavier and more oppressive burdens by curtailing their re- 
sources, and in connection with the resumption act, then in contempla- 
tion, making all their obligations payable in gold ; and by intensify- 
ing the embarrassments of those on whom the laborer depended for 
employment, and at the same time enriching those who were the hold- 
ers of the bonds of the Government by appreciating their value in 
the market. They together comprised the successive steps by which 
capital with stealthy tread was marching to its ndizement over 
the ane of fifty-five thousand recorded business firms who 
have already passed through the fires of financial martyrdom, aud 
of whom it may be said: 

“ Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 

The unrecorded number never will be accurately known ; and this 
ghostly army is being constantly recruited and kept full by the eight 
or ten thousand yearly victims crowded into its ranks with no pres- 
ent hope of reduction except in proportion to the decrease of the whole 
number from which future additions may be drawn. These, and those 
who are hereafter to be made to tread the same path of ruin unless 
relief is interposed, were a few years since among the prosperous 
manufacturers and traders of the country, and but for the blighting 
financial policy inaugurated by McCulloch in 1865, which has been 
since persistently followed by his successors in the administration of 
the Treasury De nt, would most of them be now in a condition 
the reverse of what we see them. : 

But the number of bankrupt merchants and other business men, 
startling as it is, is almost insignificant beside that host of laboring 
men women, more than three millions strong, living in enforced 
idleness, of whom one-third are estimated to be tramps asking not only 
for labor but for the bread needed to keep them from starvation. 
What suffering these persons experience for themselves and families, 
and by what temp ns to the commission of crime they are beset, 
the omniscient God net and in the language of the eloquent 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voorners] in speaking on this subject: 


When the hand of the Government is interposing between the laboring 
man and ae Gates bene and their last chance for bread by honest work, their 
sins for self-preservation are less odious to their mercifal Father than the praye’s 
of the usurers who have driven them to ruin. 


her respects 
to her sity. 
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We bave had many periods of financial distress in our short history 
as a nation, but never one that a this in the terrible mag- 

‘tude of its conseqaences ; none like this that has already reduced to 
straitened circumstances & much ater number than that which 
volnnteered to save the Union in its peril, and many of them, alas, 
far too many for the honor of the country, the very men who risked 
their lives In its defense ; and we are yet apparently as far as ever 
from permanent relief. The occasiona gleams of light which have 
peen confidently heralded as the promises of returning day have one 
by one faded back into night, and we seem drifting on a shoreless 
seaof business desolation with incompetent or reckless financial pilots, 
who refuse to direct the ship of state by any course but that which 
has been a constant scene of shipwreck for the last five years. Groups 
of idlers in the public places of the cities; the flag and hammer of 
the auctioneer; the multiplied notices of “for sale” and “to rent;” 
the foreclosure of mortgages ; the closing of stores and workshops; 
the numbers imploring assistance, tell the sad story of the loss of both 

sroperty and employment, and of destitution and distress and crime. 

But a few months since not only the ‘militia of the States but the 
regular Army were required to quell the violent disturbances of a 
wronged and idle people ; idle, perhaps, partly from their own ex- 
orbitant demands, and whose outrages I do not attempt to justify. 
It is to be hoped there will be no like future occasion for their serv- 
ices. There need be none if the strangling clutch of currency con- 
traction is removed and the business interests of the country properly 
encouraged. ; 

If this was all the result of merely mistaken policy, arising from 
the want of past example and experience, it might be palliated, if not 
excused; but history blazes with beacons which would have warned 
those who had charge of the subject, but they would not heed. They 
“knew their duty,” but they “did it not.” Great Britain passed 
through a similar trial at the close of her long and exhausting Napo- 
leonic war, with what result the pen of her chroniclers has described 
in words that ought to burn into the hearts of those in this country 
who have stubbornly insisted on pursuing the same disastrous policy. 
Thus far our record on that subject is a counterpart of hers. 

The Bank of England, which was practically the national treasury, 
suspended specie payment from 1797 to 1823. Its paper issues were 
necessarily largely increased to meet the vast expenses of a giant war, 
and its specie was sent to the continent to be expended in its prosecu- 
tion. During that period ber home industries and foreign commerce, 
stimulated by her greatly enlarged circulation, were marked by won- 
derful development and prosperity. 

The war closed in 1816, and a demand by British gold-mongers was 
immediately made for a return to specie payment; and so potent was 
their influence that in 1819 an act was passed to take effect in 1823. 
The method was by such contraction as to reduce the paper circula- 
tion to the amount of gold. Such heroic treatment could not fail to 
accomplish it. The result is stated by Alison and Doubleday in the 
following language: 

The effects of this extraordinary piece of legislation were soon apparent. The 
industry of the nation was speedily congealed, as a flowing stream is . the sever- 
ity of an arctic winter. The alarm became as universal and wide-spread as con- 
fidence and activity had recently been. The country bankers, who had advanced 
largely on the stocks of goods imported, refused to continue their support to their 
customers, and they were forced to bring their stocks into the market. Prices in 
consequence fell rapidly ; that of cotton, in particular, sank in three months to half 
its former level. The entire circulation of England fell from $232,000,000 in 1818 
to $174,000,000 in 1820, and in the succeeding year it sank as low as $142,000,000 

The effects of this sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency were soon 
cugewees, tnd they rendered the next three years a period of ceaseless distress and 
suffering in the British islands. The accommodation granted by bankers dimin- 
ished so much in consequence of the obligation laid upon them ‘to pay in specie, 
which was not to be got, that the paper under discount at the Bank of England, 
which in 1815 had been $103,300,000, sank in 1820 to $23,350,000, and in 1821 to 
$13.610,000. The effect upon prices was not less immediate or appalling. They 
declined in general, within six months, to half their former amount, and remained 
at that low level for the next three years. Distress was universal in the latter 


months of 1319, and that distrust and discouragement were felt in all branches of 
industry which are at-once the forerunner ind the cause of disaster . 


Doubleday, in his Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of 
England, says: ) 


We have already seen the fall in prices produced by the immense narrowing of 
the paper circulation. The distress, ruin, and bankruptcy which now took Place 
were universal, affecting the great interests both of land and trade; but especially 
among landlords, whose estates were burdened by mortgages, settlements, legacies, 
and the like, the effects were most marked. In hundreds of cases, from the tre- 
mendons reductions which took place in the price of land, the estates barely sold 
for as much as would pay off the mortgages, and the owners were stripped of all and 
made beggars. 

It is both interesting and instructive to know that the master spirit 


in this policy lived to 1] 
mistake y earn and acknowledge and regret the great 


Our resum 


even to the ength of time given to pass through the preparatory 
process of contraction, and our way is strown with the same universal 
wreck of business and of fortune. 
, As an —_ of the destitution that prevails, and the eager ef- 
ae of our laboring population to obtain em loyment, I quote from 
le te waren spore of Senator Jongs, of Nevada, in favor of the 
orn bill, an article copied from the New York Tribune of a recent 
: eee speaking of the wreck of the steamer Metropolis, and the loss of 
+ aye who had embarked on her to seek employment abroad, and also 
1e eloquent comments of the Senator upon the article : 


‘One of the most terribly significant incidents connected with the loss of the Me- 
tropolis last week was the fact that one hour after the news that the ship had gone 


tion act is a servile imitation of its British prototype 


down arrived in Philadelphia with all the exaggerated horrors of a first dispatch, 
the office of the Messrs. Collins was besieged with hundreds of hunger-bitten, de- 
cent men, begging for the places of the drowned laborers. In this city there have 
been over a thousand applicants at the agency for New South Wales, to be sent out 
as laborers and mechanics on the clipper ship starting this month for Sydney. 

“These people represent but a fraction of the great massof unemployed poor in the 
cities, men who are not paupers from inclination any more than the most respect- 
able reader of the Tribune; honest, industrious, frugal, in the majority of cases 
heads of families, who are out of work, and are ready te go to the otber side of the 
globe or to the forests of Brazil to get work to keep their wives and children from 
starving. It is useless to ignore this miserable, gaunt fact which stares us in the 
face at every.corner. It is not to be dispelled any longer by soup-houses on the ono 
hand, organized precautions against tramps on the other. We have had enough dis- 
cussion on the relative advantages of occasional and organized charity. It is not 
charity that is wanted: it is work; and the only work which offers now as a relief 
to the suffering in the cities is farming. How the unemployed mechanics and labor- 
ers have got through this winter, God only knows—they have been greatly helped 
by the mild weather. But in three weeks spring will open, and what is then to be 
done? The revival of business will be too slight to afford them any tangible help. 
Are they all to sink down permanently into tramps and paupers? Or, in case of a 
revival of the labor troubios of last July, are we to keep them as a reserve corps, 
ready, as then, to join, with terrible effect, the side of disorder, riot, and rapine?” 

This simple description of the deplorable condition to which the laboring popula- 
tions of New York and Philadelphia have been reduced has about it a touching pa- 
thos which speaks straight to the heart, and with a power all the greater that it is 
but too easily recognized asa description of miseries everywhere prevailing. The 
woes and wretchedness of war have been often portrayed ; but have Senators con- 
sidered that their sweep is far narrower than that of the calamities which follow 
contraction and an appreciation in the value of money! The fiery pathway of rev- 
olution can be trod with less suffering than the burning plowshares of falling prices, 
decaying industries, enforced idleness, and destitution of laborers—conditions abso- 
lutely inseparable from contraction. 


Coming, as this description does, from a leading organ and advo- 
cate of the contraction policy, the picture cannot be suspected of 
having been in the slightest degree overdrawn. The same is unhap- 
pily true with respect to the condition of great numbers in all our 
large cities. 

On whom does the responsibility rest? On Hugh McCulloch and 
his British contraction scheme. On the authors of the act of March 
18, 1869, styled ‘‘An act to strengthen the public credit,” by which 
all the bonds of the Government were declared to be payable in coin, 
which largely increased the market value of the bonds and as largely 
added to the public burdens. On the authors of the act of February 
12, 1873, demonetizing silver and making the bonds payable in gold 
alone, and again adding largely to the people’s taxes; and on tho 
projectors of the act of January 12, 1875, fixing the Ist day of Janu- 
ary next as the time for resumption and proposing to accomplish it 
only by a ruinous process of contraction. 

I am happy to say these several and connected acts of republican 
legislation received no democratic support, but were passed as par- 
tisan measures, against and in spite of democratic opposition; and 
resumption, prematurely, as I believe, is now being attempted to be 
forced against the democratic protest of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the country by a republican Senate supported by all the 
influence of a republican administration. If pushed to its accom- 
plishment, the judgment that the country will pronounce against its 
authors will not be undeserved. 

I have thus far discussed the question of resumption upon the theory 
that the act meant what has always heretofore been claimed for it by 
its friends and conceded by its opponents, namely, the redemption in 
gold of all the legal-tenders and their absolute retirement as currency. 
This is undoubtedly its proper construction. The theory and argu- 
ment of the advocates of the measure have always been that the issue 
of irredeemable Government currency was only justifiable as a neces- 
sary war measure, and that the Government should make the earliest 
practicable provision to retire it and supply its place with gold. To 
this I do not particularly object if it is made to embrace silver as well 
as gold, and not prematurely and unwisely forced. But sufficient 
preparation for permanent resumption by the time named is in my 
opinion not to be reasonably expected. The attempt to redeem three 
hundred millions with one-third or one-half that amount will not do. 
‘The English rule and practice with regard to bank resumption is to 
require an amount in gold equal to one-third of the circulation and 
deposits of the bank. That wouid require more than three hundred 
nillionsof our banks, which have over three hundred millions of cir- 
culation and over six hundred millions of deposits. They have only 
twenty-two millions of gold, and therefore when the legal-tenders 
are retired under the process of resumption they will need on this safe 
basis of the English financiers the entire amount of gold with which 
they are redeemed; in other words, as I have already stated, they 
will need to hoard all or nearly all the greenbacks to properly prepare 
themselves for the new condition. 

France has two.dollars and a half in gold and legal-tender silver 
for one in paper, England nearly three in gold alone to one in paper ; 
while our Government has but one in old to five in paper, and yet it 
proposes within ten months to put itself on a resumption basis with 
France and England. Can it safely be said that it must be done? 
From January, 1875, to February, 1878, only an accumulation of sixty- 
six of the three hundred millions needed has been made, and a con- 
siderable part of that only by the sale of bonds and a corresponding 
addition to the public debt. 

That resumption cannot be accomplished at the time and in the 
manner contemplated is now substantially admitted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In his recent communication to Congress he ex- 
presses the — that under section 3579 of the Revised Statutes 
three hundred millions of legal tenders may be reissued after redemp- 
tion, and that they need not be retired. This directly contradicts all 
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former claims and theories that the faith of the Government is pled Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


to the redemption and cancellation of this irredeemable paper which omen 
SPEECH OF HON. A. 8. WILLIAMS, 


had its birth in the nation’s necessity, which was to be redeemed as 
OF MICHIGAN, 


soon as the Government was in a condition to do it, and upon such 
redemption permanently retired. The suggestion of the Secretary has 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 

Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


very much the appearance of seizing upon a pretext for inability to 
resume, and if adopted practically dispenses with resumption. 
This confession of the Secretary, doubtless made from compulsion 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of th 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character ; also on the Senate amennetv 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, although I have been 


of circumstances, fully corroborates the claim of those who have con- 
i tended that complete gold resumption could not permanently take 
opposed to this bill as it originally passed the House—familigny 
known as the “ Bland bill "—1 have ever been in favor of a caiman & 


place at the time fixed by law, because the necessary preparation has 
the silver dollar under such legislative limitations and conditions as 


not been and cannot now be made. There need have been no diffi- 
would secure the maintenance of its relative value with the dollar of 


culty about resumption at any time after our bonds reached par. The 
green backs were originally convertible into bonds, and the withdrawal 
gold—the metallic standard of value recognized the world over. 
I believe, with judicious domestic legislation and with such cop. 


of the privilege of convertibility, which was intended to disparage 

the greenback, recoiled upon itself, and delayed if it has not defeated 
ventions as may be formed with other commercial nations, that silver 
one of the greatest products of our own country, may be utilized i, 


resumption. The Secretary made another confession of financial blun- 
our coinage with a fixed relative value to gold, and that the two pre- 
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dering in a letter to Senator CHRISTIANCY under date of January 26, 
cious metals may be made to circulate hand in hand and harmoniously 


1878, when he said: 
In all my official connection with legislation as to legal-tender notes, I have but 
one act to regret and to apologize for, and that is my acquiescence in the act of 
March 3, 1863, which, under the pressure of war and to promote the sale of bonds, 
took away from the holders of these notes the right to convert them into interest- | ‘ 
bearing securities. The right might properly have been suspended during war, | in the coinage of the world. 
but its repeal was a fatal act, the source and cause of all the financial evils we have I op the “Bland bill,” first, because it undertook to legislate 
suffered, and from which we cannot recover until we restore that right or redeem, the value of a gold dollar out of 412} ins of silver worth not to 
ey Sere a ceatiiliatiiat i t eubsidi ‘1 ¢ | exceed ninety-two cents. Against such an unnatural attempt the 
He also now proposes the unlimited issue of subsidiary silver of | jaws of trade are omnipotent, and you cannot give it the dollar valne 
less value than the standard dollar, the limit of which is now fixed Secondly, because the bill proposed to give to the millionaire owners 
at not exceeding fifty millions. Even he appears to consider “depre- | an4 speculators in silver bullion from eight to ten cents on each dollar 
ciated silver” good enough for the “dear people,” while he insists that | .oi, by the United States mints under the free-coinage provisio 
the bondholders shall have gold, and seems now to entertain the opin- giving to the bullion depositor of ninety-two cents’ worth ye aoe 
ion that the people must depend for their currency on such silver and coinage which the same bill declared should be ap unlimited legal 
cagvenbecks tasteadef geld. = dh tender of the value of a dollar for all debts and dues, public and pri- 
_ The platform of the last democratic national convention, in speak- | vate. Such a monstrous provision would have transferred, from the 
ing of the republican party and its numerous delinquencies, asserts | profits of the United States Mint, millions of dollars into the handsof 
a want of preparation for a and consequent inability to Pullioniste and speculators, while by its legal-tender provision every 
resume under the present law in the following words: perenne in silver, that under the law could not be refused, would 
sux Slcnounce the financial imbecility and immorality of that party, which, dur. | have reduced from 8 to 10 per cent. the wages of every laborer, the 
eleven 3a ace, h > 20 tow ; , ; : . * 
for resumption ; but, instead, bas obstructed resumption by wasting our resources salary of every employé, and the pensions of every discharged soldier 
and exhausting all our surplus income, and, while annually puis to intend a | 10 the Jand. very eight or ten cents the bill gave to the rich bull- 
speedy return to specic payments, has annually enacted fresh hinderances thereto. | ionist it took from the earnings of the laborer and the small income 
As such a hinderance we denounce the resumption clause of the act of 1875 and we of those striving for a frugal support. It would have stopped the 
coinage of gold and driven every dollar of it from the country, as 
currencies of inferior value always drive out the better. In short, 
instead of a bimetallic coinage of silver and gold of equal stable rel- 
ative value we should have had a monometallic coinage—the cum- 
bersome silver dollar of variable and uncertain value, and lost wholly 
the precious metal recognized as the standard of value by all nations. 


here demand its repeal. 
That paragraph in the platform perhaps contains more truth than 
Nor should we have increased the volume of currency; for more gold 
would have gone from us than our mints could have coined of silver 


was intended ; but it very distinctly expresses my individual opinion, 

and I have stood squarely on anb vetek in accordance with it and 

with the most recent platform of the democratic party of Connecti- 
in years. There is no aspect in which the free-coinage provision of the 
Bland bill can be regarded that is not full of a certainty of further 
depreciation, derangement, and i our currency. 


cut, which declared that both gold and silver were constitutional 
currency. My opinion and principles have remained unchanged and 
his evil free-coinage provision of the House bill the Senate has 


will continue as they are until I am shown some satisfactory reason 
why they are erroneous. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


SPEECH OF HON. 0. R. SINGLETON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
; dollar and to restore its legal-tender character, 
_ Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, I take this bill as amended by the 
Senate upon the principle that a hungry man takes half a loaf of 
; : bread when he cannot get a whole one. I voted for the Bland bill 


struck out and amended by limiting the amount of coinage to a min- 
imum of two millions and maximum of four millions a month. This 
is quite large ——_ to test this uncertain currency experiment. If 
the amendment had gone further and fixed the amount of silver so 
as to have secured in the silver dollar the actnal value of a gold dol- 
lar the experiment might not be without its beneficial uses; though 
I do not look for any fixity of relative value between silver and gold 
until the principal commercial nations shall by an international con- 
vention agree upon that ratio of value. When this is done tlie coin- 
of these nations will absorb in the mints the yearly production 
of silver bullion, and it will be no longer subjected to the varying 
rices of a mere article of commerce, as it is now and must be, so 
ong as the great nations continue to demonetize it. 7 
These two amendments of the Senate, striking out free coinage and 
roviding for an international commission to the relative value 
tween the two metals, radically change the most dangerous feat- 
ures of the House bill. The further pared gene for the issue of 
small certificates corresponding with United States notes and based 
upon deposits in the United States Treasury, and payable on demand 
in silver coin, will at least help remove the objection to the inconven- 
ient character of silver coin and probably give circulation and per- 
haps enhanced value to this experimental currency. 

Mr. Speaker, I shal! vote for the amendments of the Senate, and 
thus practically for the passage of this bill, though not without ser!- 
ous misgivings as to the future results of interjecting another depre- 
ciated element into our already depreciated national currency. No 

t commercial nation can be prosperous with a currency of unsta- 
le-and fluctuating value. No great enterprises involving the use of 
much capital can be undertaken based upon a currency liable to ma- 
terially change its value before the possible end of the venture can 
be brought about. We never can as a nation regain our old-time, 
steady growth and wide-spread contentment and prosperity until the 
money of the country, be it silver or paper, reaches and maintains 4 
par value as measured by that stan which the whole world for 
thousands of generations has acknowledged as the great measure of 
values. All the expedients of inflated issues of Government pap? 
unless convertible into this great common standard, will prove but 





with the free-coinage feature, and nothing that I have heard has 
shaken my confidence in that vote. I am not satisfied with the 
Senate amendment, restricting as it does the coinage to the minimum 
of $2,000,000 per month, although it may under the provisions of the 
bill reach $4,000,000. But, Mr. Speaker, the amended bill does repeal 
the act of 1873, ren aee e silver, and as soon as it is passed will 
authorize the payment of all debts, public and private, in this coin, 
“except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract.” It 
also gives us not less than $2,000,000 per month to be added to our 
present circulation, which will in some small measure relieve our 
present financial distress. It must be understood, however, that I 
do not accept this bill as a full measure of our rights upon this sub- 
ject. Ishall in season and out of season labor with those who demand 
for the people the right to have silver bullion coined upon the same 
terms and principles that they now have gold bullion coined. But 
this bill is the first step in the right direction, and I do not hesitate 
to take it, to be followed shortly and perseveringly by others. This 
much we will certainly get, the President to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The rest we must fight for. Should we now get up a dis- 
agreement between the two Houses we may lose strength, and a 
veto by the President may lose us the benefits of the bill. This 
hazard Iam not willing to take, but trust to future legislation for 
what we cannot now obtain, 
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dangerous delusions, leading to ruinous extravagance in public and 
private expenditures, and after a while to depreciation and fluctuat- 
ing values, if not in the end to national repudiation and universal 
een while I do not wholly like this bill, I accept it asa 
-reat improvement on the Bland monstrosity, and as an experiment 
eich, if judiciously managed, may lead to a safe utilization of our 
reat silver production in the coinage of the nation and of the world. 
. Mr. Speaker, much has been said upon the effect of the legal-ten- 
der provision of this bill to give a par value to the ninety-two-cents’ 
worth of standard silver used in the dollar coin. W ithout doubt, for 
a while at least, the price of silver bullion would be increased. But 
so long as most of the commercial nations reject the silver coin and 
this nation stands almost alone in making silver coin an unlimited 
jegal tender, we shall draw to us not only the larger part of the world’s 
silver bullion but the demonetized silver coin of Germany and other 
pations repudiating or reducing their silver coinage. Thissurplus old 
silver and the annual silver production of our own and foreign silver 
mines will be largely in excess of the coinage capacity of our mints 
and those of silver-coining countries. Hence there will be a large 
amount of silver bullion beyond the world’s demand for coinage pur- 
poses, and this silver excess of supply over coinage demand will be 
simply an article of commerce, the price of which will depend upon 
the demand of this precious metal for the uses of manufactures and 
the arts. Under the existing ratio of value between silver and gold, 
Ido not think it possible the circulation of the remonetized silver 
dollar can be maintained at its full nominal value. That cannot be 
secured until other great commercial nations join us, as I believe they 
will, in fixing a stable ratio of value between the two precious met- 
als in the coinage. Then we can afford free coinage. Until that time 
it seems to me a ruinous and wicked policy to attempt to force upon 
the people a new currency of or value, the loss on which 
must inevitably fall chiefly upon the farmer, the small incomes of the 
mechanic and the laborer, the small pension of the disabled soldier, 
and the already reduced salary of clerks and employés in public and 
private service, while in its unstable and fluctuating value it is sure 
to become the subject of speculation and gambling with the money- 
brokers of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make our silver dollar worth a dollar, now, 
henceforth, and forever, and then the gold coin and the silver coin 
will circulate in harmony among a prosperous people. 

Most strangely it has been argued that the loss of our general pros- 
perity is attributable to the stoppage of the silver-dollar coinage. 
Aud yet every young and old man knows that not a silver dollar has 
been seen in our monetary circulation since the introduction of green- 
backs and fractional paper currency more than ten years anterior to 
its so-called demonetization in 1873; and long previous to that period 
the silver dollar was exhibited only as a curious relic of the past. So 
completely had the memory and the use of the silver dollar passed out 
of men’s minds, that the law of 1873 which wholly stopped its coinage, 
remained on our statute-books wholly unknown and undiscovered for 
nearly three years, and until chance or the present excitement on cur- 
rency drew it from its obscurity. And even now, the most learned of 
our law-makers cannot agree whether the silvev-dollar coinage was dis- 
continued by the act of 1873 or by a blunder of the compilers of the 
statutes in the winter of 1874. 

With all these facts in the personal knowledge of every member the 
statement is repeated on this floor that all our financial troubles and 
commercial ills originated in the demonetization of the silver dollar! 

One pregnant statistical fact in connection with the effect of the 
non-coinage of the silver dollar since 1873 is conclusive, and that is, 
we have coined in the six months since July last more trade dollars 
($3,509,410) than we coined silver dollars in more than eighty years, 
from the organization of the United States Mint to 1873, and in the 
same six months we coined about six and a half millions of subsidiary 
currency which has gone into general circulation, and yet bullion 
remains far below par. 

But 1 had no intention of going into a statistical or labored argu- 
ment on the silver question, but simply to point out some of my ob- 
Jections to a bill so radical and reckless in its provisions as that which 
originally passed this House, and which objections are not wholly 
removed by the amendments of the Senate. 

If, contrary to the high expectations of its advocates, silver should 
decline in the markets of the world, great as I believe will be the 
resulting loss to the nation in material wealth and in future pros- 
as have greater apprehensions for the high financial credit it 

as hitherto maintained. Argue as we please about the abstract 
right of payment of interest on our bonds in silver coin, it is after all 
= afterthought on our part which was first conceived after silver 

ad depreciated eight to ten cents on the dollar and after our un- 
broken practice for twelve years and more had been payments in gold 
ane pretense or reservation of other rights. The tribunal of pub- 
Jc opinion which is to adjudge our conduct in the present legislation 
= . Pa great extent a foreign tribunal and sits in foreign countries 
= rom its jadgment we have no appeal. If our financial policy is 

pen and honest, without guile or su terfuge or false pretenses or 


eye we can await this judgment in calmness. But if it has not 
~- an as becomes a great nation jealously upholding its honor 
«i Its public credit abroad and at home, above even a suspicion of 


trickery, be assured the award and the curse will reach us in that 
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blight of lost credit which is sure to fall upon the broken faith and 
dishonored pledges of nations as well as individuals. 
the Senate amendments to save what I fear may be a worse evil. 


I shall vote for 


Ooinage of Silver Dollars. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. E. LEONARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. LEONARD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to become a law. There 
is no power here or elsewhere that can stem the popular tide in its 
favor. I believe that the measure is franght with evil, and that it 
will only aggravate the present distressed condition of our country. 
Iam bound, therefore, in conscience to record my vote against it. 
But no one will rejoice more than Lif time should prove that my 
views are incorrect and my apprehensions unfounded. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. N. HUNGERFORD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. HUNGERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have been a patient listener 
to much that has been said upon this floor on the various financial 
questions which have been discussed, and,am disposed to engage in 
a very brief consideration of some of these questions, about which 
there seems to be such a wide diversity of opinion, with, I trust, be- 
coming modesty, and in that spirit am Jed to state my convictions. 

On the one hand we have been assured that if we went in one direc- 
tion, bankruptcy and ruin were certain to overtake us as a nation, 
while, if we were to go in an opposite direction, everything would be 
prosperous and lovely. It is asserted that in such matters we should 
profit by our own experience in the past, as well as by the experience 
of other nations; but the danger of relying too fully upon such expe- 
rience is the fact that the present circumstances in our case are not 
the same as those of other nations, and are not the same as they have 
heretofore been in our own history. As was so clearly and ably set 
forth in the speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD ] upon 
the bill for the repeal of the resumption law, the wants of our people 
as regards the volume of currency are very different from those of 
France and other nations. 

What the people of this country need, and what men of all condi- 
tions and all shades of opinion upon this subject should seek, is a 
currency as good as and on a par with gold. 

What I want, sir, and what I believe the mass of the people of this 
country want, is a currency alike good both to the bondholder and 
the laboring-man ; in other words, one currency for all, be they bond- 
holders or laboring-men. And in this connection it may not be im- 
proper to remark that the attempt which seems to be made in some 
quarters to array labor against capital, is to the last degree unfortu- 
nate, and will inevitably, if continued, prove disastrous to the inter- 
ests of both. 

The two cannot without great harm be arrayed against each other, 
but should go handin hand. Both are mutually interdependent, and 
the attempt to array them against each other in any way is to the 
last degree unwise and dangerous. But the question now recurs, how 
are we to have such a currency as I have described. Manifestly not 
by having a silver or paper currency, be it either Jegal-tender notes 
or national-bank notes, which is not on a par with and exchangeable 
for gold, which is the recognized standard of value among the most 
enlightened nations of the earth. 

This being the case, how is this very desirable consummation to be 
reached ? Only so far as our paper currency is concerned by a return 
to specie payments; and so far as silver is concerned, only in my 
opinion through an international conference at which the relative 
value of gold and silver and the rates at which each would be re- 
ceived in international exchanges shall be determined and fixed, and 
to which we should conform. In this way alone, it seems to me, can 
we have the two standards of value without constant fluctuations and 
unpleasant embarrassments. 

If this could be accomplished, I wonld gladly vote for the remone- 
tization of silver, that we might thereby reap the benefit that is 
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sought in making silver a part of our currency. Unless this can be 
accomplished it would seem that the remonetization of silver without 
some restrictions or limitations would be unwise and unfortunate. At 
least, if we are to remonetize silver, let the standard be made and fixed 
at the start, so that the value of our silver coin shall be relatively 
equal with gold and not 8 or 10 per cent. below it. I have asked some 
of the advocates of what is called the Bland silver bill their objection 
to making the standard equal with gold, and I have been met with 
the assertion that after that bill should have become a law silver coin 
authorized by that act would soon rise to par with gold, and that it 
might even go above it. This of course is only a matter of opinion 
or conjecture, and it might or it might not prove to be true in fact. 
No one can deny that without some international understanding or 
agreement as to the exact rate at which gold and silver would be 
received in international exchanges, it would be next to impossible to 
keep the two metals at the same level or at one and the same ratio of 
value. Now, sir, this being the case, let us see what would be the re- 
sult of the remonetization of silver unless the relative value of gold 
and silver was fixed as I have suggested. Either we should have our 
silver coin at some point below a. at times perhaps even 5 or 10 per 
cent. below, in which event, if it was a legal tender for an unlimited 
amount, the people of this country, rich and poor, would be compelled 
to receive it in exchange for their labor or products and in payment 
of all obligations, while if it should rise to some point above gold it 
would be withdrawn from active circulation. 

So that in one event by its remonetization as proposed in the orig- 
inal Bland bill, we should be subject to constant loss and annoyance 
by this difference or discount, or we should on the other hand fail to 
realize the advantages which are sought by its advocates in making 
silver a part of our currency. 

Sir, as I have stated before, what the mass of our people I believe 
want, and what the business interests of this country require, is a good 
sound currency of fixed and unvarying value; in other words, a cur- 
rency which is “ good as gold ;” and the attempt which is being made 
to pay the bonds of the Government, the savings and wages of the 
laboring man, in fact every form of indebtedness in something less 
than gold or its equivalent, is, to the extent that the medium in which 
it is proposed to pay is below such standard, simply dishonest, and 
to that extent repudiation. This may be plain language, but it is 
nevertheless true. We, sir, as a nation, cannot be too careful of our 
financial honor and integrity, and should pay our obligations not sim- 
ply according to the letter but according to the spirit of our agree- 
ments. 

There come times in the history of every nation when men are 
needed who will stand up boldly and fearlessly for the nation’s credit 
and honor. Such a time is the present in the history of our own na- 
tion amid all this cry and craze for an irredeemable and fluctuating 
currency. What this country needs to-day is men in public as well 
as private station, who will not yield to every popular clamor but 
stand firmly and fearlessly for an honest currency be it silver, gold 
or paper, 80 that individual rights and national obligations may be 
preserved and maintained. Thus only, in my humble opinion, can 
we a hope for a restoration of that confidence and good 

l 


faith that will restore prosperity and the good times for which all 
are praying. 


































It is no doubt true, sir, that the coinage of silver contemplated } 
the legislation proposed will appreciate the value of silver bullion 
but I cannot conceive it possible that, with the United States along 
moving in this direction, the silver dollar will be so appreciated as to 
become the equivalent of the gold dollar. I would have the goid 
doliar, the silver dollar, and the greenback dollar all in circulation 
and their purchasing power kept as nearly equal as may be, not only 
within our own borders but in all the commercial marts of the wor| 
If they are not so kept we shall find when the cheaper becomes, as it 
most assuredly will, the exclusive medium of exchange in our coun. 
try that he in whose interest we profess to be legislating will suffer 
most thereby, namely, the laboring-man, and that the gold-specula- 
tors will have increased facilities for adding to their ill-gotten gains 

While the wages of labor, sir, will probably remain nominally the 
same, they will in reality be lessened as much as the purchasing 
power of the silver dollar is less than that of the gold dollar. The 
certain remedy for these evils is to increase the value of the silver dol- 
lar, which can only be done by adding to its weight. For this reason 
I desire to vote for an amendment to the bill which will give us q 
silver dollar of at least 425 grains. If those who are opposed to the 
dollar of 4124 grains have the numerical strength to lay this bill on 
the table they have the power to adopt such an amendment. To 
table the bill would deprive those who think as I do of the privilege 
of a for an honest dollar, and put us in the position of being 
apparently opposed to any silver bill. And, moreover, should this 
bill be tabled we would have a continuance of the agitation of this 
question which has been of late so detrimental to the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country by leaving everybody in doubt, 
and in the end probably have in lieu of the present bill legislation 
which would be more pernicious. I shall therefore, sir, vote against 
laying this bill on the table. 


apc 


Ooinage of Silver Dollars, 
SPEECH OF HON. ALBERT §. WILLIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (11. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard sil ver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. WILLIS, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the short time allot- 
ted to me I can state only one or two reasons why I shall vote to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments to this bill. 

On the 5th day of last November, upon a suspension of the rules 
and without debate, by a vote of 163 to 34, this House passed what 
is known as the Bland silver bill, containing as one of its main feat- 
ures the free-coinage clause. That bill has just passed the Senate 
with this clause stricken out; with a limitation upon the coinable 
amount less than the capacity of even our own rs, and with an 
excrescent appendage called a “ commission,” to be ‘appointed by the 
President, an avowed enemy of the bill, with authority to roam over 
the world and collect from the enemies of silver, wherever or who- 
ever they may be, any evidence that may compass its degradation or 
destruction. I am op to all these amendments. They discrim- 
inate against silver. They lessen whatever benefits are to result from 
its remonetization. They place the execution of the bill, if it be- 
comes a law, in the hands of enemies whose vanity, whose interests, 
and whose wishes are inflamed against it. They are contrary to the 

licy and violative of the law of the land. 

But while all this and more is true, the bill, even in its present 
shape, is a great step in the right direction. It restores the old dollar 
of 412} grains. It makes it a legal tender for the payment of all 
private and public debts, unless otherwise expressly stipulated. Sil- 
ver is equally the child of the Constitution with gold, but its legal 
rights have for years been denied and its name dishonored. This bill 
recognizes its birthright, and in part restores its inheritance. The 
acceptance of a part is not a waiver of its claim to the whole of its 
rights and privileges. 

Again, we have no reason to believe that upon a non-concurrence 
any concession can be obtained from the Senate. The bill, as it comes 
here, passed the Senate by a vote of 48 to 21. It has been long and 
most exhaustively debated. Every provision, and notably the one 
in regard to free coinage, was thoroughly scrutinized ; and this vote 
is the result of the most deliberate and careful consideration. Is it 
reasonable to hope that further discussion here will work any change 
there? And are there not grave fears that a protracted discussion 
may not only hazard the fate of the bill but greatly diminish its 
benefits by pos the terrible financial distress which is daily 
bringing ruin and aoe to our people? One of the chief ben- 
efits for from this bill is the restoration of confidence in busi- 
ness circles. The speedier this is done the sooner the relief. Delay 
here is fraught with the highest danger. Year by year, under = 
assassin blows of the iniquitous resumption act, and of the law whic 
this bill repeals, the money, the blood of the body politic, has been 
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Ooinage of Silver Dollars, 
REMARKS OF HON. E. OVERTON, Jr., 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 
On the bill (IT. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the atandard silver dol- 
lar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 desire to say but a few words in 
regard to the bill now under consideration. Iam in favor of a law 
authorizing the coinage of silver without limit, but had I been pres- 
ent when the Bland bill was introduced I would have voted against 
it. By the amendments of the Senate it is strip of many of its 
objectionable features, and Ishall therefore give the amendments my 
f support, but the fact that the bill authorizes the coinage of the silver 
: dollar of 412} grains is for me a sufficient reason why it ought not to 
: become a law. That Congress should provide for the coinage of both 
gold and silver and fix their relative values I do not question. Both 
of these coins are the money of the Constitution. Our country pro- 
: ducing such vast amounts of gold and silver, her Representatives in 

Congress should so legislate as not to lessen the value of either; 
neither should they pass any law the tendency of which would be to 
deprive the people of the benefit of the full circulation of both coins. 
The cheaper coin eee drives the other out of circulation. If we 
make a silver dollar which is of less value than the dollar we 
shall be deprived of the benefit of the circulation of the latter, and 
this bill, instead of being a means of relief and causing an expansion 
of the currency of the country, will be a measure of contraction and 


will only aggravate the evils under which our people are now suffer- 
ing. 
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' awn from its natural channels of circulation. The strength 
— o —_ an wasted away. This bill promises in part to restore 
that strength. Shall it be immediately eageped shall the patient 
die while learned doctors are discussing wit! zeal and eloquence the 
kind and amount of medicine to be administered? Grant that we 
Jose & part of our rights, shall we refuse what is within our reach? 
Shall the starving man reject a half loaf? aL a 

For these reasons—without referring to the probability that this is 
the only bill that can be passed over a presidential veto—I shall vote 
to concur in the Senate amendments. I do not, however, consider 
this a settlement of the question. The passage of this bill will be a 
reat victory for the friends of remonetization, but it will only be 
the beginning of the end—the entering-wedge to future legislation— 
the picket-shot that heralds the coming contest. They have only to 
pide their time. Rome was not built in a day, and a money power 
which has made playthings of courts and congresses cannot, by a 
single blow, be made to relax its grasp upon the commercial activi- 
ties and industries of the country. The day, however, is near at hand 
when its scepter will depart, and we will have in deed and in truth a 
government of, by, and for the people. 


ular. But it should be remembered that the original bill contained 
no legislation on this subject, and until we remonetize silver and fix 
its proper relation to gold, it is impossible to determine the value of 
silver bullion. It is a condition precedent to the issue of certificates 
for silver bullion that Congress shall first determine the quantity of 
silver which shall be put into the dollar. This has been done by the 
bill before the House, and the way is now open for utilizing deposits 
of silver bullion as a currency in like manner, as is now provided by 
law, as to gold coin. Let the relation of silver to gold be fixed by 
law, and then all difficulty in the way of issuing silver certificates 
vanish, and all apprehension of Presidential interposition disappear 
at the same time. To have given the same right to silver bullion as 
to coined dollars would have added another incumbrance to the bill, 
and would not have expedited the passage of a law utilizing silver 
bullion as a currency. 

r. Speaker, this bill and amendments, however unpalatable the 
latter may be, should receive the support of every member of this 
House who is a real friend to silver remonetization and who desires 
to see this vexed subject put at rest. For two years it has been dis- 
cussed by the people and the press, and in the Senate it has received 
an unusually protracted and exhaustive examination. It has obtained 
a two-third vote in that body and the original bill much more than 
that in this House. It is thus demonstrated that if the friends of 
silver accept of these amendments the bill and amendments must 
become the law of the land with or without the approval of the Pres- 
ident. It gives us the. traditional silver dollar unimpaired in its 
attributes or functions, and I am unwilling to risk the chances of 
getting something better by rejecting these amendments and subject- 
ing the bill to the manipulations of a conference committee, and thus 
for an indefinite period keeping alive the public anxiety on this ques- 
tion. I am not of those who believe that the amount of silver coin- 
age that this bill authorizes or that the mints can give us will afford 
much immediate relief to the country. If it were eagles or double 
eagles to be coined according to the capacity of the mints the relief 
to the country and its great business interests would be felt in every 
corner of the Republic. But the process of expanding the circulation 
by coining dollars is necessarily much slower, and the demand for 
these coins at the custom-houses will confine their circulation for a 
time chiefly to the large cities. 

But the ultimate, indirect, moral effects of the remonetization of 
silver cannot fail to be highly beneficial in putting a stop to further 
shrinkage of values, and thus restoring confidence, and rendering all 
our monetary circulation more active. It is the first act of financial 
legislation formany years that has not been dictated by the vast money 
power of the country. It is a proclamation that the voice of the in- 
dustrial classes has been heard and heeded by Congress. It is notice 
to all whom it may concern that we have ceased to fall down before 
the golden image of Nebuchadnezzar or to worship the golden calf of 
Aaron, and from this time forth, be assured, sir, that the future will 
take care of itself. 



























Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. BUCKNER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (IL. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Mr. Speaker, for the reason that I have been 
placed in apparent antagonism to this bill and amendments, I desire 
to say that I shall vote for the amendments made by the Senate, 
whether the vote is upon each of them separately or as a whole; and 
I shall very briefly submit the reasons of my vote. I shall then vote, 
not because I oo et of these amendments, but because they do not 
practically interfere with the chief objects of the original bill which 
was matured by the Committee of Banking and Currency, and which 
was adopted by this House by more than a two-third majority at the 
first session of this Congress. The leading and primary object of that 
bill was the recoinage of the silver dollar authorized by the act of 
1337 and its investiture with the same functions which that act gave 
it. Whether its coinage was restricted or unrestricted was subordi- 
nate and secondary to the main and chief purpose of the original 
act—its recoinage and remonetization. The bill as amended makes 
its remonetization complete and endows the silver dollar with the 
exact functions it has always held in our financial history ; but, un- 
like the original bill, it restricts the amount of dollars to be coined. 
But this restriction is not greater than those imposed by the capa- 
cities of the mints. Twenty-four millions isthe minimum and forty- 
cight millions the maximum amount that can be coined annually 
under the Senate amendments, and this maximum is the utmost if not 
more than can be produced if the coinage were free and unrestricted. 
So that “free” coinage can give us no more silver coinage within the 
next twelve months than the maximum limitations of the Senate 
amendments will give us. 

I do not give countenance to the suspicion that the Secretary of 
the Treasury will not coin more than the minimam, however un- 
friendly he may be to the provisions of this bill as an original propo- 
sition, The voice of the people through their representatives in 
both Houses has been too emphatic and pronounced for any public 
servant willfully to disregard or nullify their will. I will not indulge 
in advance in any such aoe imputation upon tlie character of 
a high public officer, but will give him the benefit of the ordinary legal 
presumption, that he will do his duty and execute the law in good 
faith. Nor do I concur with the Senate in the propriety of organiz- 
ing & commission to confer with representatives of any or all the 
governments of Europe as to the proper relation of the two metals, 
gold and silver. As an independent proposition, disconnected from 
the legislation proposed by the original bill, it is not without objec- 
tion, but as amendatory of the bill sent to the Senate it is without 
excuse or justification. It is more in the nature of an apology for 

the action of Congress in its stealthy demonetization of silver and a 
Justification of its refusal of unrestricted coinage than is consistent 
with proper self-respect or the sentiments of the American people. 









































Ooinage of Silver Dollars. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHALMERS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 










Thursday, February 21, 1878, 





On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. No 1093) to authorize the free coinage 
of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to non-coneur in the 
Senate amendments to this bill. They donot express my views, they 
do not come up to the wishes of two-thirds of this House, and they 
do not fulfill the hopes of a suffering people. As to the matter of 
free coinage I am free to confess I should prefer seeing the holders 
of bullion, whether gold or silver, made to pay the cost of coinage 
to the Government. We do not afford the farmer any aid to press his 
tobacco, to compress his cotton, or to pay the elevator charge on his 
wheat, and Isee no reason why the whole people should be taxed for 
the benefit of gold kings or silver princes. 

The Government stamp adds value to gold as well as silver and it 
has been well said that if a gold eagle fresh from the mint was de- 
faced under a trip-hammer it would not possess the value that had 
been stamped upon it. Isee no reason, therefore, why the Govern- 
r 6 ment should contribute to the advancement in value of the products 
But the opinions of this commission can have no binding authority | of one portion of her citizens more than another. But while the 
upon Congress or the Government, and in all likelihood will have | coinage of gold remains free the coinage of silver should be made 
but little weight in changing our monetary policy or that of the | free also. If, however, the Senate had adopted the amendment pro- 
nations of Europe; and its interpolation in this bill ought not to have | posed by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck,] giving to the Gov- 
any influence in defeating the bill and amendments, and thus jeop- | ernment the benefit of the seigniorage until silver came up to par, I 
ardizing the success of the more important features of recoinage and | should cheerfully have supported such an amendment if the holders 
remonetization. of silver bullion could have received coin certificates for all they 
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1 the Treasury ought to have been extended to silver | quired to run to their fall capacity of coinage. 
and thus put silver on an equality with gold in this partic-| The second amendment is objectionable, because it places the power 
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in the hands of the President, at the expense of the Government, 
to assemble an unfriendly commission which may endeavor to defeat 
the wishes of the American people. But this is a matter of no vast 
moment while the people control their own representatives. 

The third amendment is a wise one as far as it goes, but unfortu- 
nately it does not go farenongh. The issuance of coin certificates to 
circulate as money and be receivable for customs and all other dues 
would greatly benefit the country, but they should be issued upon 
deposit of bullion, and not upon deposit of coin alone. This would 
have furnished an increase of paper circulation based upon a coin 
foundation so solid that no man could have objected to it, and if the 
silver had been purchased at its market value might have largely 
increased the amount to be derived from seigniorage upon the coin- 
age of silver. But, sir, it isevident from the speeches that have been 
made that the bill will pass as amended, and we will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the legal-tender character of the old silver 
dollar has been restored and that it will be better able to contend 
in the Senate with the threatened veto of the President than in any 
other shape. 

If the President and his advisers are determined to resist the will 
of the people, if the one-man power is to hurl its veto at the heads 
of the representatives of the people, we can only say, “ Let it come.” 


Ooinage of Silver Dollars, 
SPEECH OF HON. T. W. BURDICK, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On fhe bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to concur in the Senate 
amendments to the pending bill. I desire, however, to solemnly pro- 
test against the system of Tegislation that has obtained in the House 
with reference to this bill. The question of remonetization, or rather 
the coinage of silver dollars for use as a part of the circulating me- 
dium of the country, is one of much importance. Perhaps no other 
question before Congress has caused more discussion out of Congress 
and agitation throughout the country than this silver question. I 
doubt if one of more importance shall be presented to the present 
Congress for consideration and solution. 

The history of this bill is fresh in the mind of every member on 
this floor. First introduced for consideration of the House by the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND, ] under a motion to suspend the 
rules and — the bill, under the operation of which debate and the 
right to offer amendments were cut off. Hence this bill was passed 
on the 5th of November last, in its original form, objectionable as it 
was, without even giving members the opportunity to explain the 
votes they were called to announce. It seems to me this bill should 
have been duly considered and perfected by the proper committees. 
It should then have been fully considered by the Committee of the 
Whole House, and the right and privilege to offer amendments should 
have been afforded the members of this House, so that when the bill 
was finally passed it would express and reflect the mature judgment 
of the majority of this House. We find the bill before us to-day, 
having been considered and amended in important particulars by the 
Senate. Instead of an opportunity being now afforded to consider the 
same, the true friends of an honest silver dollar are compelled to vote 
to concur or else lodge the bill where there would be no reasonable 
prospect or encouraging hope of its ultimate passage, while the agita- 
tion would go on, and unrest and distrust in our financial affairs and 
system would continue to embarrass and oppress. Hence I say the 
caucus rule in its most rigid form has been applied to this bill so far 
as this House has taken action thereon. 

The pending bill, with the Senate amendments, is certainly prefer- 
able to the bill as it originally passed the House. It is of the utmost 
importance that the silver dollar provided for and coined under tbis 
bill shall become, by reason of the intrinsic value of the metal in the 
coin, and the monetary function given it by law, the equal in value 
of the gold dollar. Anything short of this will prove a delusion in 
the end, and bring disappointment to the country. 

I hope that 412} grains of standard silver may prove sufficient, 
though I confess it requires the utmost confidence and trust to reach 
this conclusion. If it does not, then we must retrace our steps and 
learn wisdom by experience. We cannot afford to force into circula- 
tion at this time as money any debased coin or depreciated currency. 
I think it would have been safer and wiser to have made the new coin 
uniform with the $25,000,000 recently eoined by the Government, and 
known as the “ trade-dollar,” and containing 420 grains of standard 
silver. 

In this hurried debate there is little time to examine this question 
in detail. I believe the aa ay nena that comes to us and the con- 
clusions we ought to reach are, how we may by legislation add silver 
to the currency or circulating medium of the country, increasing the 
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volume of money without impairing the obligation of cont 


. ; Tracts or 
destroying confidence in our monetary system. 

The pusiness interests of the country and the people of the count 
demand and should be furnished all the money it is ible to shee 


late on a par with gold. Of such, whether it be silver ack 
ccilenehionke notes, or the silver certificates of deposit oad m= * 
by this bill, we need never fear of creating a hurtful plethora. 

It seems to me that in the haste with which this House is taking 
final action on this bill an omission is being made which might have 
been supplied with beneficial effect. I refer to the provision in the ))i\| 
relative to the issue of silver certificates of deposit. It is provided 
in section 3 that these certificates “shall be receivable for customs 
taxes, and all public dues.” This provision will undoubtedly make 
these certificates of the same value as silver, and preferable for use jn 
making exchanges in the transaction of the business of the country 

One other function might have been given them which would have 
released and sent into active circulation a large amount or volume of 
greenback currency, now locked up by operation of law in the vaults 
of the banks of the country. 

I can see no objection to having authorized these certificates to bo 
held and counted as a part of the lawful money reserve now required 
by law to be held by the national banks in their vaults. Had this 
been done it might have restored many millions of dollars of money 
to active circulation now entirely withdrawn therefrom and held ay 
bank reserves. Had an opportunity been afforded I would have pro- 
posed such an amendment. 

By the action of this House, under an enforcement of the rule, the 
question then is limited and resolved to this: Silver dollars of 412} 
grains of standard silver, under the bill pending, or the question of 
remonetization unsettled, and a distributing element agitating the 
country, paralyzing business, driving money out of business employ- 
ment into permanent investments, or hoarding in eastern money cen- 
ters. Between these propositions I shall vote to concur in the Senate 
amendments and give the country a silver dollar which I hope may 
prove to be an honest dollar. If it does, it will tend to revive business 
and restore confidence, both of which are much needed now for the 
relief and prosperity of the people of our country. 

So long as the value of money is the subject of agitation and legis- 
lation, liable to be voted up or voted down, we cannot reasonably 
expect a healthy, permanent revival of business and trade. The set- 
tlement of these questions, and their banishment from the halls of 
Congress and from the politics of the country, will be as efficacious 
in restoring healthy trade and business throughout the entire land 
as the silver dollars that it is possible to put into circulation by legis- 
lative enacment. I therefore hope the pending bill may become a 
law and prove a permanent settlement of the silver question. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars. 
SPEECH OF HON. J.C. 8. BLACKBURN, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


bill (II. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
ae ‘ dollar alte restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr.Speaker, I have ever favored what is known 
as the silver bill; first, because it was right to restore that metal to 
the place and to give it back the power it has ever held until stricken 
down, not at the demand, but without the knowledge of the people ; 
not for the promotion of the commercial and industrial interests of 
the country, but for the aggrandizement and at the dictation of the 
gold-kings, the money-jobbers, and crafty jugglers of our own and 
other countries. But I favored it especially because it was the nat- 
ural precursor of the repeal of the resumption law. It was to be the 
initial step in a reversal of that carefully devised and mercilessly exe- 
cuted financial policy which for sixteen years has been bearing its 
inevitable fruits in a blighted poe a wasting commerce, pal- 
sied trade, and shrinking values. I have believed and do still believe 
that such a measure, when , would mark the dawn of a difler- 
ent, a better, and purer financial era. I felt that the country would rec- 

ize in the restoration of silver to its place of equality with gold 
that the moneyed power had received its first defeat and be encour- 

to e harder for the a = its ae, —— : 

rule. The bill originally passed by this House wn as th 
bill) was not in ait respecte acceptable tome. It left certain matters 
open to the construction of the Secretary of the Treasury which in 
my judgment should have been closed by positive provision of a 
No bill meets the full measure of my approval that does not p 
silver precisely where it stood prior to its demonetization, namely, 0” 
an exact equality with gold. 

We furnish from our mines nearly 60 
product of the world. Can enlighten 
sons prompt us to d e that metal, leav 
pied by ga alone, the coin of which we p 


r cent. of the annual silver 
statesmanship or sound rea- 
the realm to be occu- 
'uce so small a percey 
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age and of which we own absolutely none? Would not that debtor 
be justly regarded as a lunatic or an idiot who voluntarily surrenders 
his right to pay his debt with the thing of which he is possessed, and 
without consideration to support the obligation binds himself to pay- 
ment in that which the creditor alone owns and controls? But I was 
content with this bill as it went from the House, and gave to it my 
cordial and earnest support, The amendments Le po by the Sen- 
ate | donot approve. There is, however, but one of them of which I 
care tospeak. I refer to the one refusing to allow the owner of silver 
bullion to have the same coined for his own benefit, upon the same 
terms and conditions as gold bullion is coined under existing laws, 
and limiting the amount to be coined to not less than $2,000,000 nor 
more than $4,000,000 per month. For the other amendments proposed 
py the Senate I care nothing. They involve no principle and are 
fraught with no results of a material nature. But this amendment is 
designed to and in my judgment will grievously impair the working 
of this measure. It leaves silver a subsidiary coin. I am not willing 
to give my indorsement to this condition which the Senate has im- 
posed—I waive objection to and poe the rest—unless we be forced 
to accept it or, refusing, lose the whole bill. | 

I feel that in its present shape this bill is destined to bring but 
comparatively little relief to the overburdened industries of the 
country. Chagrin and disappointment will follow its enactment. It 
will fail to prove a panacea for all our ills. It bears upon its face 
evidence that the moneyed power has, in the passage of this measure, 
been beaten but not broken. But the measure, even as it stands, is 
not to be accounted valueless. It does restore silver to the coinage. 
It does make it a legal tender for all debts public and private, with- 
out limit. It does give us a bimetallic, instead of a single standard. 
Ay, sir, it does more, it opens up the way for other and further legis- 
lation in this direction, which should, and I doubt not will, speedily 
follow. For these reasons this bill should not be lost. It has passed 
both Houses by more than a two-thirds vote. Weare and have been 
threatened by a presidential veto. If that comes it will be harmless, 
for this measure has shown itself possessed of strength enough to 
force its way to the statute-book despite of executive power. But 
I do not believe that the veto will come, but that in its present shape, 
backed by a power superior to executive interference, it will be ap- 
proved or permitted to become a law without the interposition of the 
President. Then let this House promptly pass a supplemental bill so 
relieving this measure of its present restrictions as to give to it all 
its just and legitimate scope and power. Such a bill may fail of a 
two-third vote in one or even both Houses, but will be supported by 
a majority in each, at least. Nor would it be an easy task for a Pres- 


ident to find defensible grounds upon which to apply to it the veto 


power, 

, If the act declaring silver money a legal tender for all debts shall 
safely pass without executive interference, a veto need not be feared 
in the case of a bill which simply authorizes its issue to a larger 
amount. If without the interposition of arbitrary power upon the 
part of the Executive, Congress shall be allowed to declare that 
this metal is good enough for legal-tender money, the exercise of 
such a power to restrain Congress from removing the limit upon the 
amount to be issued is searcely to be apprehended. It isin this view 
of the case, regarding it as a matter of policy, desiring to secure the 
most possible of what the people now of right demand, that protest- 
ing the objections already stated to one of the Senate amendments, I 
am Willing to take the bill as it is, not accepting its separate features in 
detail but considered as a whole, with the firm purpose of striving to 
follow it up, and that without delay, with such further legislation as 
will leave that metal upon which our commercial independence of 
necessity rests untrammeled and free to perform its great mission of 
lightening the load which avarice has placed upon toil and by its 
presence in the busy avenues of trade to aid the American people in 
removing that incubus of debt which is now crushing their indus- 
tries, blighting their prosperity, and destroying theiz resources. 


. 


Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. G. DIBRELL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restort its legal-tender character. 


Mr. DIBRELL. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to all of the Senate 
ann ndments to the silver bill now under consideration, and deeply 
regret that the friends of silver in the Senate, after debating the 
Siasticn for two months, saw fit to amend it at all, and am satisfied 
a cmendmenta have greatly weakened the efficiency of the meas- 
bog ut believing the present billas amended is about the best that 
the siete an over the threatened veto, and that it is one long stride in 
itis F Cirection of remonctizing silver with its legal-tender qual- 

es, t shall cheerfully cast my vote in favor of concurring in the 


Senate amendments and against referring it to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, believing, as I do, that if it should be referred 
back any disagreement between the two Houses leading to a confer- 
ence report would result in an endless discussion in each Chamber; 
and, knowing that the people want action, and that speedily, rather 
than lengthy speeches, I am determined, so far as my vote is con- 
cerned, to secure what we have offered in this bill, and trust to future 
legislation to perfect it. 

Ve have the majority, as evidenced in the passage of this bill in 
each House, to pass any measure looking to the free coinage of silver 
and to stop the roving commission provided for in this bill. Then let 
us pass this bill, and, if approved or passed over the veto, let our 
Committee on Banking and Currency report such bills as will remedy 
the evils in this, and let us pass them as we will this. 4 


Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose now to discuss 
the general question involved in the proposition to remonetize silver 
by restoring it to the coinage and making the silver dollar a unit of 
value and a legal tender in the payment of debts. I had intended to 
say something upon that subject if extended debate had been per- 
mitted by the House, but under the present circumstances I shall 
confine my remarks strictly to the amendments proposed by the Sen- 
ate and reserve for a future occasion, if one should occur, what I 
have to say concerning the principal matter of controversy between 
the advocates and opponents of remonetization. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ew1inG] has taken a very gloomy 
and despondent view of the situation in which these Senate amend- 
ments, if concurred in by the House, will leave the question of remon- 
etization and financial relief. He anticipates no relief whatever 
from the passage of the measure in its present form, and he intimates 
very clearly that in his opinion it would be simply a fresh triumph 
of the wrong over the right, “of the money power over the people.” 
I do not agree with the gentleman in these views, and I think it can 
be clearly shown that they are the results of a total misconception of 
the true meaning and effect of the proposed amendments. In order 
to understand precisely the effect of the amendments, especially the 
second one, it will be necessary to consider for a moment the provis- 
ions of the original bill as it passed this House. Omitting the repeal- 
ing clause at the end of the bill, which was altogether unnecessary, 
it contained only three substantive propositions. 

The first was that there should be coined at the mints of the United 
States silver dollars of the weight of 4124 grains troy, of standard 
silver; the second was that such dollars, together with all silver 
dollars heretofore coined by the United States of like weight and fine- 
ness, should be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise provided by con- 
tract; and the third was that any owner of silver bullion might de- 
posit the same at any United States mint or assay office and have it 
coined into dollars for his benefit upon the same terms and conditions 
as gold bullion is deposited for coinage under existing laws. The 
Senate has not touched either the first or second proposition, except 
to make a slight verbal alteration in the second, which does not in 
fact change its meaning to any extent. But it has struck out the 
free-coinage clause entirely and substituted in its place a provision 
which requires the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the silver 
bullion on account of the Government and have it coined at the rate 
of not less than two million dollars’ worth nor more than four million 
dollars’ worth per month. 

This is the amendment which fills the minds of some of our friends 
with such gloomy forebodings and excites such a fierce and deter- 
mined spirit of opposition that there is a disposition among some of 
them to defeat the whole measure rather than accept this as a part 
of it. Now, sir, while this amendment is objectionable to me in some 
respects, I am constrained to say that it is not so on account of its 
repudiation of the free-coinage provision of the original bill; and I 
will state as briefly as possible the reasons which compel me to take 
this view of the subject. 

Prior to the 14th day of January, 1875, we did not have unlimited 
free coinage of either metal in this country. The old silver dollar of 
412} grains had been dropped from the coinage by the act of Febru- 
ary 12, 1873, and had been entirely demonetized by the adoption of 
the Revised Statutes in June, 1874, while the legal charge for convert- 
ing standard gold bullion into coin was one-fifth of 1 per cent. Tree 
coinage of gold was provided for by the second section of the resump- 
tion act and was one of the devices adopted by the promoters and 
managers of that destructive scheme to make it popular with the 
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bullion dealers and to increase the production of gold coin with which 
to redeem and destroy the legal-tender notes. 

The first section of the same act which allowed the free coinage 
of gold, authorized and required the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
rapidly as practicable, to cause to be coined at the mints of the United 
States silver coins of the denominations of ten, twenty-five, and fifty 
cents, of standard value, and to issue them in redemption of an equal 
number and amount of fractional currency of similar denominations, 
but no provision was made for the free coinage of this subsidiary 
currency. By the joint resolution of July 22, 1876, the coinage of an 
additional amount of silver was authorized so as to make the whole, 
together with the fractional currency outstanding, amount to not 
more than the sum of $50,000,000. Under these laws the Government 
has purchased the silver bullion and coined it on its own account, and 
consequently we have had an opportunity to ascertain the difference 
in favorof the Government and the people at large between that sys- 
tem and asystem of free coinage such as was contemplated by this bill 
as it passed the House. 

The Director of the Mint in his last report states that from Janu- 
ary, 1975, when the coinage of the subsidiary silver commenced, to 
October 1, 1°77, there had been purchased 28,707,634.57 fine ounces, or 
31,897,371.73 standard ounces, of silver bullion at the price of $34,118,- 
973.26, being an average of 118.8 cents per ounce fine, and that this 
bullion at the coining rate of $1.24.4168 per standard ounce will pro- 
duce $39,685,688. Here then is a seigniorage or gain to the Govern- 
ment during the period mentioned of $5,566,714.74. Under a system 
of free coinage this sum of more than five and a half millions of dol- 
lars would have gone directly into the coffers of the holders and spec- 
ulators in silver bullion, and besides that the Government would have 
prepared their coin for them at an expense of several millions of dol- 
lars more. Under the free-coinage provisions of the House bill the 
foreign holders of the demonetized silver of Germany would have the 
right to flood our mints with it, and have it coined into dollars for 
their own benefit at the expense of our Government and people. 

The overloaded ae of this country, already staggering and 
sinking under the burdens imposed upon them by unwise legislation, 
would have been subjected by that provision to a new exaction of sev- 
eral millions of dollars annually to pay for coining the bullion of 
capitalists at home and abroad. I cannot become the advocate of 
such a system, either as to gold or silver, and although my vote was 
given forthe bill as it passed the House under a suspension of the 
rules, with this feature in it, I did not approve of it, and then hoped 
that it would be amended in the Senate. 

The mints of the United States are operated at the expense of the 
whole people,and therefore they should be operated for the benefit of 
the whole people. If, on account of a difference between the market 
value of the bullion and the legal value of the coin there is a seign- 
iorage or gain in the process of coining, the Government should have 
the benefit of it; and if, as in the case of gold at the present time, 
there is no such difference, the holder of the bullion who wants it con- 
verted into coin should be required to pay at least enough to defray the 
expenses of the operation. The great mass of the people neither own 
bullion nor metal requiring recoinage, so thatthe provision of the House 
bill was not a provision for their benefit, but for the exclusive benefit 
of a few bullion-dealers and mining companies. 

My position upon this subject is briefly this: I am opposed to free 
coinage of either gold or silver, but in favor of unlimited coinage of 
both metals upon terms of exact equality. No discrimination should 
be made in favor of one metal and against the other; nor should any 
discrimination be made in favor of the holders of either gold or silver 
bullion and against the great body of the people who own other kinds 
of property. A great governmentshould treat all its citizens alike,and 
whenever it attempts to do otherwise, it will engender a spirit of dis- 
content which sooner or later must disturb the harmony if not the 
peace of society. 

Lut, sir, we are told that if free coinage is permitted, the silver 
dollars, as rapidly as they are issued from the mints, will go into the 
hands of the people for immediate use in their business, while under 
the Senate amendment, they will go directly into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and be hoarded by him as a part of the 
fund provided by law for the resumption of specie payments. For 
instance, the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. EWING, ] after objecting to 
the amendment because it does not provide for the coinage of all the 
silver we might possibly be able to procure from Mexico and South 
America, as well as all of our own production of about $40,000,000 
per annum, says: 

But these are not all the repulsive features of these amendments. The country 
is in an agony of business distress and looks for some relief by a gradual increase 
of the currency. The House bill authorized not only unlimited coinage, but coin- 
age of silver bullion owned by citizens for immediate use in business. This bill 
authorizes no coinage except for the Government. Two millions of silver bullion 
per month are to be bought by the Secretary of the Treasury. How will he buy it? 
There are no surplus revenues. But the resumption law authorizes the isaue of 
bonds to =, or resumption. Underthat law only can he make the purchase, 
and only by the issue of bonds; thus saddling the people with at least two millions 
peor month of new bonded debt. And when silver bullion is so bought the resumption 
act under which he will issue the bonds requires that the resultin coin must be 
hoarded in the Treasury for the redemption of greenbacks. Thus this bill, instead 
of giving the people more currency gives them only more bonded debt. Instead of 
being a bill to relieve them from the terrible effects of contraction and resumption, 


it re-enforeces the resumption scheme and encourages its promoters to st firm 
and resist all efforts to repeal it, 


I confess my astonishment that any gentleman who has carefully 





read the proposed amendment could be so totally mistaken as to i; 
meaning and effect. I protest against such a construction, and Bin 
mit that the Secretary of the Treasury, who is well known to be he . 
tile to the purpose of this bill, ought not to be encouraged bya fales 
interpretation from such high authority as the gentleman from Ohio, 
No gentleman can point to a single word in the amendment author. 
izing the Secretary to purchase bullion for the mints by the ixsue of 
bonds, or to a single expression that can be so tortured as to counte. 
nance such a proceeding. The whole authority conferred upon tha; 
officer to purchase bullion to be coined into silver dollars is contained 
in these words: 

And the Secre' of the Treasury is authorized and 
time to time, citeor bullion, at the ears price thereof, ot less then ee mt 
dollars’ worth per month, nor more than four million dollars’ worth per month, and 
cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so purchased, into such dollars. 
anda sum suflicient to carry out the foregoing provision of this act is hereby appro. 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And any 
gain or seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be accounted for and paid into 
the Treasury, as provided under existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage, 

Now there is not one word here about the issue of bonds, and not 
one word about “surplus revenues.” On the contrary, the money for 
the purchase of the bullion is appropriated—actually and uncondi- 
tionally appropriated out of the Treasury—just precisely as money 
is appropriated from time to time by Congress to support the Army 
and Navy and to defray the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
It is not a question of construction, for there is absolutely nothing to 
be done except to abide by and execute the plain language and com- 
mand of the law. There is no sort of ambiguity in the provision, and 
it might as well be contended that the Secretary can issue bonds and 
increase the indebtedness of the Government to pay the salary of the 
President or of members of Congress, or his own salary, as that he 
can do so for the purpose of purchasing silver bullion under this bil] 
when it becomes a law; and so it might as well be contended that he 
cannot pay out appropriations made for the support of any branch of 
the public service unless there are surplus revenues, as that he can 
only pay for bullion in money when there are surplus revenues. In 
all cases the appro riations are made in the same terms, that is: “out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” which 
means out of any fund not specifically appropriated or dedicated to 
some other purpose. 

The act of January 14, 1875, to provide for the resumption of specie 
payments, has no connection whatever with the subject to which this 
bill relates, and the authority conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the purpose of executing the provisions of that act can- 
not be exercised by him for the purpose of executing the provisions 
of this bill. They are not in pari materia and any attempt to con- 
nect them, to attach one to the other, or to blend their provisions for 
the purpose of justifying in the execution of one of them the exer- 
cise of a power or authority conferred by the other would be a fla- 
grant violation of the letter and spirit of both. The act of January 
14, 1875, so far as it relates to the creation and accumulation of a 
fund for resumption purposes, reads as follows : 

And to enable the Secretary of the arene | to prepare and provide for the re- 
demption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use any surplas 
revenues from time to time in the Treasury not otherwise yy he to 
issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the descriptions 
of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress ee July 14, 
1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” with like 
qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to the extent necessary to carry this act inte 
ull effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 


It will be observed at once that the whole extent of the authority 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury by that act was to uso 
the surplus revenues not otherwise appropriated and to issue and sell 
any of the classes of bonds specified in the refunding act, for the pur- 
pose of procuring coin—not bullion, not something to be thereafter 
coined at the mints—but moncy already coined and fitted for the pur- 
poses of resumption. This clause was enacted fora specific and well- 
understood purpose, to provide for the accumulation of a fund in coin 
for use in redeeming the legal-tender notes. It has no relation what- 
ever to the mints or coinage. What was the meaning of the word 
“coin” at that date when used in a statute or contract? Unques- 
tionably it meant legal coin, the standard of value, the lawful me- 
tallic money of the country, which at that time was gold alone in all 
cases where the contract or statute had reference toamounts éxceeding 

5, because silver had been demonetized and degraded to asubsidiary 
coin. 

The object of that act then was to obtain and preserve a fund in gold 
for the purposes of resumption. It is certainly true that if this bill 
should become a law, the silver dollars provided for may go into the 
Treasury, and if they are held there when the day of resumption ar- 
rives, they may be lawfully used for that purpose. But they will not 
go there under the act of January 14, 4875; they will go there under 
this bill, and by an altogether different process from that provided by 
the resumption law. : 

As already stated, the resumption act provided for the creation and 
accumulation of a special fund for a special purpose—the redemption 
and retirement of the legal-tender currency—and whatever coin has 
been or may be procured under that act by the use of surplus reve- 
nues, or b the issue and sale of bonds, is dcdicated to that one object. 
But the Dill and amendments now under consideration do not mL 
vide for the creation of such a fund or for an addition to such a fund. 
Under this bill, if it shall become a law with the Senate amendments, 
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all the money appropriated for the purchase of bullion will come back 
again into the Treasury, augmented by the seigniorage, as rapidly as 

he bullion is converted into coin. It will come back in the form of 
a ipts from the mints and profits on coinage, and will constitute a 
— Pe the general revenue of the Government, just as receipts from 
oe excise taxes, from sales of public lands, and from other sources, 
now do. It will not constitute a special fund for resumption purposes, 

r for any other particular purpose, but will be at all times subject to 
° wropriation by Congress for all the uses of the Government, and 
rn be paid out daily as legal-tender notes and national-bank notes 
are now paid out by the disbursing officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and I venture the prediction that ina few months from this 
time the gentleman from hio, notwithstanding his assertion that the 
silver dollars will be hoarded in the Treasury, will see them begin- 
ning to circulate in every part of the country. bbe 

I do not wish to be understood as taking the position that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may not acquire and use silver coin for the 
purpose of resuming specie payments in case the resumption law shall 
not be repealed, for I maintain no sach proposition. My purpose is 
simply to show that the Senate amendment, which provides for coin- 
age on Government account, affords him no more aid or facilities in 
that respect than would be afforded by a system of perfectly free and 
unlimited coinage on private account. Under either system he might 
acquire the silver coin for that purpose in two ways: first, by setting 
it apart out of any surplus revenues that might come into the Treas- 
ury, and, secondly, by issuing bonds and selling them for coin—not 
bullion—in the market. Every gentleman who reflects upon the sub- 
ject will, I think, acknowledge that his right to acquire silver coin 
‘by these methods, and his opportunities to acquire it, would be pre- 
cisely the same under the House bill as under the Senate amendment, 
and, if this be so, the attempt to draw a contrast between the two 
measures in this respect, and to convince the people that they have 
been again thwarted and cheated, must certainly fail, and ought to 
be abandoned. 

One other thing ought to be borne in mind in this connection. If 
the Secretary of the Treasury has the right, as the gentleman from 
Ohio appears to think he has, to issue bonds for the purchase of silver 
bullion to be coined for resumption purposes, it is clear that all such 
purchases and all such coinage must be in addition to the purchases 
and coinage authorized and required by the amendment under con- 
sideration, because all such purchases and coinage must take place 
underadifferent law, and for a different object from that contemplated 
by this amendment. This measure is not an amendment to the re- 
sumption act. It is entirely new and independent legislation upon 
a different subject and for a different purpose. The power of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue and sell bonds for any purpose what- 
ever is neither diminished nor enlarged by it, and to say that he will 
attempt to substitute the obligations of the Government for a plain 
appropriation of money is simply to assert that he will deliberately 
violate his official oath and subject himself to impeachment and re- 
moval. Whatever he may do or omit to do under the resumption act, 
he must execute this measure, when it becomes a law, according to 
its true intent and meaning, or he must submit to the consequences. 
However great may be our want of confidence in his financial policy, 
and however much we may regret his unyielding hostility to all 
measures for the relief of the country, we are not authorized, I think, 
to assume in advance that he will contumaciously refuse to obey the 
willof the people when embodied in the form of positive law. That 
he will limit the purchase of bullion and the coinage of the silver 
dollars to the minimum amount specified is not only possible but 
very probable ; and this is the one feature in the proposed amend- 
ment to which I have serious objections. 

_ The Senate has declared hy a leah vote that the coinage should be 
limited toa sum of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 per 
month. If the execution of this measure could be intrusted to a 
public officer whose opinions upon the subject were in accord with 
those of the great majority of the American people, and whose sym- 
pathies were with the struggling masses who produce the wealth and 
pay the taxes of the country, Sather than with the idle holders of idle 
capital, the provision alluded to would be of but little consequence, 
because he would coin the maximum instead of the minmum amount 
allowed by the amendment. But, situated as we aro, we all know, 
or at least we all have reason to believe, that not a dollar beyond the 
minimum amount will be coined, and consequently the process of get- 
ting this money into circulation will be too slow to afford the full 
measure of relief which the people now demand and need. But it 
will certainly afford some relief. It will reverse the grinding process 
that has been going on for the last few years. Instead of constant and 
relentless contraction—instead of constant appreciation of money 
and depreciation of property—we will have expansion to the extent 
< s least $2,000,000 per month, and under its iahecnte the exchange- 
. . © valnes of commodities, iacinting labor, will soon begin to rise, 

us Inviting investments, infusing life into the dead industries of 


she county, and quickening the pulsations of trade in all its depart- 


The only other amendment which has attracted much attention or 


= much opposition is the one which constitutes the second sec- 
. m of the bill as it comes back to us from the Senate. It is said by 


an opponents of this amendment that it looks to the formation of 
ntangling 


purely domestic concern, and that its probable effect will be to again 
demonetize silver and return to the single gold standard in this coun- 
try. To all this the answer is very short and simple. It proposes no 
league or alliance with anybody for any purpose. No one, I presume, 
will deny that the question as to what ought to be, or shall be, the rel- 
ative legal values of gold and silver is one of international impor- 
tance; but in this country its determination belongs exclusively to 
the legislative department of the Government. The treaty-making 
power does not extend to it in any of its aspects, and consequently 
no commissioner or diplomatic agent can possibly bind Congress by 
any agreement or compact in reference to it. All that can be done 
by such an official is to consult with the representatives of other na- 
tions, to ascertain what has been the experience of their people at 
different times and under various circumstances, and, if possible, to 
agree upon and propose a common ratio which will have at least a 
strong tendency to prevent great and sudden fluctuations in the mar- 
ket values of the two metals and secure regularity and stability in 
their circulation as money. It will be the province of Congress at 
last to settle the question so far as it relates to our own country, and 
it seems to me that the more information we have upon it the more 
likely we, or our successors, will be to settle it correctly. 

Except during a period of seventeen years, from 1817 to 1834, silver 
has nearly always been undervalued in its relation to gold by the 
coinage laws of this country. Such was the case continually from 
1834 until its demonetization in 1873~74, and the inevitable conse- 
quence was that the silver dollar of full legal weight and fineness 
had entirely disappeared from our circulation for at least twenty 
years before the suspension of specie payments in 1861-62. At the 
very time of its demonetization it was worth from 3 to 3} per cent. 
more than gold, and therefore could not have been kept in circula- 
tion with gold evenif specie payments had then been resumed on the 
double standard. By the coinage act of April 2, 1792, the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver was established at 15 to 1; that is, the silver 
dollar was made to contain 371} grains of pure silver and the eagle 
2474 grains of pure gold, or 24% grains to the dollar. At that very 
time one ounce of pure gold would purchase only 14.43 ounces of pure 
silver, and so it continued, with the exception of a few years, to be 
undervalued according to the provisions of the act until 1817, when 
it began steadily to depreciate relatively to gold, although its pur- 
chasing power with reference to all other things was rapidly increas- 
ing daring the same time. Finally, in 1834, it had reached a point 
where 15.73 ounces could be purchased with 1 ounce of gold, and then 
Congress amended the coinage act for the purpose of more nearly 
equalizing the legal values of the two metals in the future. 

This was attempted, not by increasing the amount of metal in the 
silver dollar as the special advocates of gold insist shall be done now, 
but by diminishing the amount of gold in the eagle from 2474 to 234 
grains. This proved to be a very great undervaluation of silver, and 
in 1837 another change was made, not in the silver coin but in the 
gold eagle, which was made to contain 232.2 grains, so that the legal 
equivalency between the two metals became 15.98 of silver to 1 of 
gold. At that time the actual mercantile equivalency between the 
metals was 15.83 of silver to 1 of gold, and the market ratio never 
reached a point of correspondence with the legal ratio, silver being 
always worth more than gold, until after the demonetization by this 
country in 1874, During a period of one hundred and fourteen years, 
from 1760 to the close of 1374, there never was a single year, except 
one, when one ounce of pure gold would purchase 15.93 ounces of pure 
silver, and yet that was the ratio fixed by the law of this country in 
1837, and is the ratio fixed by this bill. 

I shall not now enter into an examination of the causes which have 
combined to depreciate the relative value of silver and to appreciate 
the value of gold since 1873, but I am one of those who believe that 
they are transient and temporary in their nature, and that when they 
have passed away or been removed by the separate or united action 
of the nations most deeply interested in the subject, the old ratio of 
actual and relative value will be re-established on a firmer foundation 
than ever. I know that the world’s stock of the precious metals is 
none too large, and I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever be- 
come so. Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual production 
of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with the annual increase of 
population, commerce, and industry. According to my view of the 
subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been formed here and in 
Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from three-sevenths to 
one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gigantic crime 
of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more 
misery upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and fam- 
ines that ever occurred in the history of the world. The absolute 
and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property of 
the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other eg 
for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the 
moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and 
disorganization of society that must inevitably result from the per- 
manent annihilation of one-half of the metallic money in the world. 
With an ample currency, an industrious and frugal people will speed- 
ily rebuild their works of internal improvement and repair losses of 
property, but no amount of industry or economy on the part of the 
people can create money. When the government creates it or author- 


alliances with foreign nations concerning a matter of | izes it the citizen may acquire it, but he can do nothing more. 
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I am in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that 
will have a tendency to defeat or retard the perpetration of this great 
crime, and I am also in favor of every practicable and constitutional 
measure that will aid us in devising a just and permanent ratio of 
value between the two metals, so that they may circulate side by 
side and not alternately drive each other into exile from one country 
to another. Our ratio, as recognized by the present bill, is 15.98 to 1, 
while the ratio established by the states composing the Latin union, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and, I believe, Greece also, is 15 
tol. We therefore undervalue en as compared with the valua- 
tion put upon it by those countries. Silver is now appreciating in 
the market, and its remonetization and restoration to the coinage by 
this country will undoubtedly accelerate its appreciation in the 
future. What then will happen? Whenever the market value of the 
metal becomes greater than the legal value fixed by our statute we 
will witness precisely the same thing that occurred under the opera- 
tion of the act of 1837: silver will leave the country and go where it 
is justly and equably valued by law. Like every other article, if left 
free to follow the natural laws of trade it will always find the best 
market. 

Austria and Russia, both single silver standard countries, have sus- 
pended specie payments and are using a paper currency exclusively. 
Unless the war in Europe and Asia should be reopened and prolonged 
beyond our present expectations it is reasonable to suppose that 
these two great countries, with an aggregate population of more than 
one hundred and twelve millions, will soon resume the payment of 
specie—that is, silver—and thus create a new and large demand for 
that metal. This, if it should occur, will still further meen its 
value and still more increase our danger of losing it unless we can 
have some understanding and concert of action with the nations of 
Europe. There is no danger, in my opinion, that any conference 
upon this subject will result in a recommendation to increase the 
quantity of silver in the dollar, because we now have more than the 
principal states with which the conference is to be held; and as to 
the fear, expressed by some, that this is simply a new movement in 
the interest of demonetization, I think an examination of the pro- 
posed amendment will show it to be entirely groundless. The Presi- 
dent will have no authority to invite a conference for any such pur- 
pose, and the commissioners appointed by him will have no right to 
consider or report upon any such question. 

The amendment itself states the object of the proposed conference 
as succinctly and plainly as it can be done Here it is: 





at last upon the very verge of financial ruin. 
energies for this struggle, they have advanced 
true—bnt they have advanced far enough to 
ground lost in previous conflicts, and, sir, I trus 
atives will faithfully hold it for them. 

Our power of legislation over this subject will not be 
the passage of this measure, and we ought not to halt for a sing! 
moment in our efforts to complete the work of relief inaugurated by 
it. The struggle now going on cannot cease, and ought not to oan 
until all the industrial interests of the country are fully and finally 
emancipated from the heartless domination o syndicates, stock ex. 
changes, and other great combinations of money-grabbers in this 
country and in Europe. Let us, if we can do no better, pass bill 
after bill, embodying in each some one substantial provision for re- 
lief, and send them to the Executive for his approval. If he with- 
holds his signature, and we are unable to secure the necessary vote 
here or elsewhere, to enact them into laws notwithstanding his veto, 
let us, as a last resort, suspend the rules and put them into the gen- 
eral appropriation bills, with the distinct understanding that if the 
people can get no relief the Government can get no money. 


Gathering all their 
— very far it is 
recover a part of th 
t that their Tepreseng. 


exhausted by 





Gold and Silver the Money of the Constitution, 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM KIMMEL, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1878. 


On the bill (H.R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. KIMMEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with very great reluctance that 
I speak to this House. I have preferred to use such influence as I 
may with those members whose long and acceptable service has enti- 
tled them to its confidence. I will not detain it long. 

After much patient inquiry, I find strengthened and confirmed the 
opinions with which I entered Congress. ese the opinions and these 
the reasons on which they are based: 

First. I think that gold and silver are the money of the Constitu- 
tion, for these reasons : 

During the confederation which achieved the independence of the 
States, although those States conceded to the confederation the sole 
and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and value of 
the coin struck by their own authority and that of the respective 
States, they retained and exercised the prerogative of coinage and 
making tender laws. The great variation between the coinage and 
legal tender of the several States creating great inconvenience, em- 
harrassment, and loss, admonished the convention which framed the 
Constitution of 1789 of the necessity of establishing perfect uniform- 
ity of coinage and tender. Therefore that convention, with unanim- 
ity and without debate, conferred on Congress the power “to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof,” and declared that “no State 
shall coin money nor make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.” So strict was the adherence to this gold and 
silver tender provision of the Constitution by the fathers and the 
statesmen of the better period, that not until 1864—a period of revo- 
lution—the Constitution being silent, was legal-tender quality given 
to any other coin than gold and silver. From the adoption of the 
Constitution to this day, every court of oma’ jurisdiction and 
every statesman ing the confidence of the country has main- 
tained the inviolability of these provisions, or when violated have 
pleaded necessity in extenuation. Throughout every decision and 
every debate involving this question of legal tender, the words _ 
and silver are conjoined in every description of the money of the Con- 
stitution. Uniformity being the intention of the framers, how could 
that uniformity be preserved if either gold or silver be demonetized. 
Certainly no one will deny that the States have the right “to make 
both gold and silver a tender in payment of debts ;” nor that if Con- 
gress can demonetize either, the uniformity intended by the framers 
of the Constitution is destroyed. 

In support of this position I quote from Story, a Massachneet{s 
judge, the great Federal commentator on the Constitution. In “g 
3, chapter 17, page 17, section 1113, on the power to coin money, he 
uses this language: 

he power is to produce uniformity of value throughout the Union, 
and thasse paeiees from a perpetually fluctuating and variable currency. 


And in chapter 33, page 238, section 1366, he uses this language: 


future 
Accordingly it has been uniformly held that the prohibition applies to all 

laws on the subject of tender, and fore no State Legislatare can —s 
future pecuniary contracts can be discharged by anything but gold an 


And Daniel Webster, the great Massachusetts expounder of the Con- 
stitution, in his speech delivered in the Senate of the United States 


Sec. 2. That immediately after the passage of this act the President shall invite 
the governments of the countries composing the Latin union, so called, and of such 
other European nations as he may deem advisable, to join the United States in a 
conference, to adopt a common ratio between gold and silver, for the purpose of 
establishing internationally the use of bimetallic money and securing fixity of 
relative value between those metals. 


It is “to adopt a common ratio between gold and silver, for the 
purpose of establishing internationally the use of bimetallic money,” 
not a single standard of either gold or silver, but a double standard 
as we had in this country from 1792 to 1874, and as we will have 
again when this bill becomes a law. The amendment then provides 
for the meeting of the conference within six months, for a report to 
the President and its transmission to Congress, and for the compen- 
sation of the commissioners. 

England, having demonetized silver in 1816 and having steadily 
adhered to the single gold standard ever since, cannot properly have 
any representation or voice in the proposed conference unless she is 
prepared to consider the propriety of restoring to silver coin its money 
function throughout the British ae but the states of the Latin 
union, which the President is specially directed to invite, are deeply 
interested in the questions to be considered, and I therefore think 
there is reason to hope that some wise and practical measures may be 
proposed looking to the permanent adjustment of the relative legal 
values of gold and silver upon a basis that will be just and equitable 
to debtors and creditors alike. It seems to me now, notwithstanding 
the present temporary depreciation of silver, that the most probable 
result of the proposed conference will be the recommendation of a 
small diminution of the quantity of silver in our dollar and a small 
increase of the quantity in the five-frane piece, and that the coun- 
tries using the two coins may stand hereafter on common ground with 
reference to this subject. 

I have now stated hurriedly, and without much method or arrange- 
ment, my views of the amendments proposed by the Senate, so far as 
they have made material a]terations in the original bill, and I desire to 
add only in conclusion that while the measure, in its present form, is 
not what the country had a right to expect, it is infinitely better than 
anything the people have ever been able to obtain at the hands of 
Congress during the last fifteen years. It is the first victory won b 
the people during many weary years of warfare with the consoli- 
dated wealth of this and other countries, and although it is not by 
any means a complete triumph, it marks the beginning of a new and 
more popular era in national legislation ; it attests a mighty revolu- 
tion in public sentiment as represented here at the capital ; and it 
places the great industrial and producing masses of the people in the 
front and the non-producers in the rear. For fifteen years the people 
have been on the defensive, and although fortified by the plainest 
provisions of law and the clearest principles of equity, they have been 
continually driven from one position to another until they stood 
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on the speciecireular, December 31, 1836, pages 93 and 94, used this lan- 


guage: y the legal money of the country, and which con- 

pat if wo enderatant &3 Soots, an in the statute Censure of vals, then undoubt- 
or wnothing is included but gold and silver. Most unquestionably there is no legal 
and there can be no legal tender in this country under the authority of this Gov- 
ay ment or any other, but gold and silver, either the coinage of our own mints or 
oo ign coins at rates regulated ny Congress. This is a constitutional principle 
norfectly plain and of the very highest importance. * * * Congress has exer- 
Peed this power fully in both its branches. It has coined money and still coins it. 
it has regulated the value of foreign coins and still regulates their values. The 
jegal tender, therefore, the constitutional standard of value, is established and can- 
not be overthrown. To overthrow it would shake the whole system. 

Thus it is evident that the Constitution does not authorize the de- 
monetization of either gold or silver, and that the tender remaining 
in the States forbids the demonetization of either. How, then, can 
Congress do that by indirection which it cannot directly do? The 
power to coin money was coriferred on Congress that it might supply 
the money to “ facilitate exchange, and thereby to encourage all 
sorts of industry and commerce, as well as to guard itself against 
the embarrassment of an undue scarcity of currency injurious to 
its own interests and credit.” To this end, in the nature of things, 
it is the duty of Congress to coin all the gold and silver presented at 
its mints. This was the practice from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment to July, 1853. Nor was there charge for coinage prior to that 
date. Until then, under the influence of the example set by the 
founders of the Government, the mints were free to perform their 
legitimate functions: to supply to the people the money with which 
to transact their business, unlimited in quantity and unrestricted as 
to tender. Mints are instituted by the Constitution as instruments 
of trade, subject to its laws. 

If there be too much coin temporarily, if the supply be in excess of 
the demand, depression in the value of the coin will check the min- 
ing of the ore until the condition be reversed. If the superabund- 
ance of the ores or the facility of obtaining them shall cheapen the 
cost of ores so as to threaten an excess of supply, Congress may in- 
crease the weight of the coin and thus equalize the cost of the ore 
and the value of the coin. Ores and coin, their values and uses, like 
all else that enters into commerce and trade, are regulated by supply 
and demand. The laws of trade are inexorable, and Congress will 
but express their edicts. The sole duty of Congress, by its agent the 
Mint, is to coin money and regulate the value thereof in full view of 
all the attendant circumstances: the intrinsic value, the relative 
value, the value as compared with other countries, values present and 
prospective, and with reference to existing contracts : 

For why establish a standard at all for the government of the various contracts 
which might be entered into, if these contracts might afterward be discharged by 
a different standard /—Story. 

It is as clearly the duty of Congress to furnish the means of coin- 
ing money for the transaction of the business of the people as it is to 
establish courts for the adjustment of the differences that may arise 
from those transactions. In the discharge of this duty Congress can- 
not rightfully tax the ae 6 under the guise of coinage ; the utmost 
to which its powers extend is to charge the cost of the coinage. It has 
no rightful power to become merchant, broker, or manufacturer for 
profit. The difference between the cost of the ore and the legalized 
value of the coin should be added to the weight of the coin. The 
people, not the Government, are its rightful owners. I object to the 
amendment to this first section of the bill. 

Second. I think that all debts, public and private, are payable in 
gold and silver coin unless otherwise provided by contract, and that 
the trade-dollar is the best for present use. 

For these reasons gold and silver coin is the money of the Consti- 
tution. The plain letter of the Constitution is public notice. No 
man may plead ignorance. In case of contract if coin of a certain 
period is specified neither party can plead variation of value. If the 
coin appreciates the loss accrues to the debtor; if it depreciates the 
loss accrues to the ereditor. And especially can neither plead vari- 
ation if he contributed thereto. No man may take advantage of his 
own wrong. Payment in coin more valuable is an act of grace. 

_And yet, in full view of all the attending circumstances, and espe- 
cially as by the amended Bland bill no wrong can be inflicted on the 
owners of the silver bullion—the Government to buy the silver bull- 
ion at its market value and to coin it—the Government can well afford 
to forego the advantages of the technicalities of the contract, to the 
end that no shadow of inequity be cast on its escutcheon and that 
satisfied capital may with alacrity assist at immediate resuscitation 
of the business of the country, so that all interests may at once 
experience relief. 

Apart from this reason, for this act of grace, I think the Govern- 
— derive benefits more than equal to the loss of profit it might 

in. 

I think the trade-dollar‘will satisfy capital and commerce and the 
people. a its 420 grains may be somewhat less valuable than 
the gold dollar is now, yet p tively it is sufficiently valuable to 
obviate the difficulty so much Teeadea by the importing merchants 
of the country in the ae of their foreign exchange. More- 
over, the trade-dollar is the dollar of Mexico and India, with which 
countries there is now mach valuable commerce, to be enormously 
increased in the early future. It is now a great factor in the India 
trade and can be made a great facility for its increase. Sooner or 








later, not only will the American demand for Asiatic products be sup- 
plied from our ports on the Pacific, but by increased facilities and 
decreased charges a large part of the demand on both shores of the 
Atlantic will find transit through the United States, receiving at the 
Atlantic ports gold for the silver we export from the Pacific. By the 
coinage of the trade-dollar we will avoid the dreaded influx of Euro- 
pean silver to the displacement of our gold. By the coinage of the 
trade-dollar the flow of silver will be outward, creating a drain on 
American mines and consequently demand for American labor, and 
thus help to satisfy the demand for work. This phase of this ques- 
tion opens a view too extensive for discussion here. Enough to say 
that, in the not very distant future, the adoption of American inven- 
tions by eastern nations, assisted by their cheaper labor, suggests 
cause for anxiety. If the effect of increased coin is to be productive 
of increased wages here, why not elsewhere? In that event the 
sooner we flood our future Asiatic rivals with American silver the 
better for all concerned. The people are entitled to the best dollar 
the Government can afford to coin. 


Third. I think the present debasement of subsidiary coin ought not 


to be, for these reasons: 


It is not right that the toiler by sea and by land, whose scanty earn- 


ings barely supply his daily wants, should be paid in coin more than 12 
per cent. below the value of the coin which non-toiling income de- 
mands. If it be true that the difference of 8 per cent. between the silver 
dollar of 412} grains and the gold dollar is to be paid by the non-toiling 
income consumer, is it not more crushingly true that the 12 per cent. 
difference between the subsidiary coin and the gold coin is to be paid 
by the laboring consumer? Was not this equally true in 1873, when, 
by the attempted demonetization of silver, gold was to be provided 
for income and subsidiary coin for labor? While this Congress is 
considering adjustment according to equity, let it make the money 
of income and the money of labor equal in value and before the law. 


Honest money for all. 
The reason assigned by the Director of the Mint for the debasement 


of this subsidiary coin is that it is made to conform to the five-franc 
piece of the Latin union and to the units of several of the Central and 


South American states. The conformity is a fact, not the reason of 
the fact. Howcouldit be? These subsidiary coins were not intended 
for foreign but for domestic exchanges. The reason was to save the 


coin from export and from the melting-pot. According to the gold 


advocates these dangers no longer exist. The influx not the efflux of 
silver is the dread. 

The Government has issued subsidary coin valued, as per stamp, 
at fifty millions of dollars, worth intrinsically 4 per cent. less than the 
silver dollar of 412} grains and 12 per cent. less than the gold dollar, a 
dead loss chiefly to the laboring consumers of more than six millions 
of dollars—honest money for all. 

Fourth. I think that the interests of the country demand resump- 
tion of payment in coin, gold and silver, at the earliest practicable day, 
for these reasons: Paper not redeemable in coin is in violation of the 
Constitution. Non-payment of coin for its paper is acknowledgment 
by the Government that the condition of the country precludes the 
collection of such taxes as will enable it to pay its debts. This is an 
announcement by the highest authority that neither the country in 
the aggregate nor its citizens as individuals are entitled to credit, 
except at rates of interest high enough to compensate for risks. Un- 
der this condition the profits of business are not sufficient to induce 
capital to assist enterprise, consequently transactions are limited to 
daily wants. 

The example of the Government weakens the sense of personal obli- 
gation. It disturbs the equality of values between this and coin- 
paying countries. The volume of the currency being independent of 
all base may be expanded or contracted according to the will of the 
law-making power. The creditor may receive less than hisdue. The 
debtor may pay more than he owes; labor is uncertain of reward ; 
want, distress, discontent ensues; disorder results, force is applied ; 
if sufficient, sullen obedience nurses its wrath and awaits its oppor- 
tunity. Is this overdrawn? If not, is it wise to prolong the condi- 
tion—prolong it in a vain attempt to resume on gold alone? Wise 
statesmanship gracefully accepts what it may not refuse. History 
teaches the lesson that concession may be offered too late. 

Income prefers gold and suspension to silver and resumption, be- 
cause decline in exports will raise the premium on gold and thereby 
increase the purchasing power of income—irredeemable paper for 
labor, gold for income, 

Fifth. I think that resumption on gold basis cannot be maintained, 
for these reasons: 


The excess of exports over imports of merchandise in 


1877 was iu round numbers. ...... ....c seccce veces $152, 152, 000 
Excess of exports over imports of specie.............. 15, 337, 000 
Total excess of exports over imports.............. 167, 539, 000 


The excess of specie exports proves that all this vast sum was ab- 
sorbed by indebtedness abroad, or, in other words, that $167,539,000 
was necessary to pay interest on foreign indebtedness, or dividends 
on property in the United States owned abroad. This balance of 
trade in merchandise in favor of the United States for 1577 is 66% per 
cent. more than the whole balance in its favor has been for the eutire 
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twelve years, from 1866 to 1877, both years inclusive, as will be seen 
by the following table: 
Excess of exports over imports of merchandise for 1874, 

1876, and 1877, the only years in which such excess oc- 

curred during the twelve years from 1866 to 15877, both 


years inclusive, was....... Cisidigil Sareea nnn h ae ast e $250, 625, 178 
Excess of exports over imports of merchandise, 1877... 152, 152, 094 


Total excess of exports over imports of merchandise in 
twelve years, from 1866 to 1377, inclusive, over 1877, 
GET cwncounuse ak seucbenvesstestounak eedual geones 98, 473, 084 














The figures show further, that during the twelve years 

succeeding the war, from 1866 to 1577, both years in- 

clusive, the excess of imports over exports of merchan- 

al ele ee $503, 418, 000 
And that the excess of exports over imports of specie 

DEE ccishag aos. accnvirevecensabeunsnabasanetes aloes 634, 594, 000 


Leaving on twelve years’ business the small balance in 
favor of the United States of only...........----.-- 131, 176, 000 


An average balance of only $10, 931,333 with which to pay an annual 
balance of foreign indebtedness of $157,000,000 out of the two hundred 
and seven millions of gold in the country, as shown by Dr. Linder- 
man, Superintendent United States Mint, not sufficient for eighteen 
months’ demand. 

Is it pretended that the exportsof 1877 form basis for even approx- 
imate estimates for succeeding years, or that the conditions of 1877 
are the results of American statesmanship, or have their origin in 
events over which American statesmanship can exercise control? If 
so, name the measure and its author, that history may place his name 
high up on the roll of fame. 

‘These conditions had their origin in events so purely accidental that 
it seems as though Providence had saved the nation from the errors 
of its rulers. Their causes were so numerous, varied, and so widely 
diffused that they may not recur in a thousand years. They were 
these: famine in India, restraining exports of grain from Asia, thecon- 
sumption and destruction of Turkish crops by contending armies, the 
blockade of the Black Sea, the storage of grain by the governments 
of Europe for the necessities of impending war, light crops in northern 
continental Europe, England’s light crop in 1876 and her still lighter 
crop for 1877, necessitating importation of from ninety to one hundred 
and ten million bushels of grain, and the enormous crop in the United 
States, from which this unprecedented demand has been supplied. 
These are the conditions which produced the balance of one hundred 
and sixty-seven millions on which to draw for payment of interest 
due abroad, and that balance has floated spamntudies nearly to the 
levelof gold. How easy was the process, The debtor, whether United 
States, State, municipality, corporation, or individual, paid a quarter’s 
interest in gold. The agent of the foreign creditor wanted to rem;t 
his gold. He bought a bill of exchange from ashipper of grain. The 
importer of merchandise bought the shipper’s gold and paid his duties, 
and the Government or other debtor paid its interest again all through 
the shipper’s bill of exchange for grain raised here and consumed in 
England. 

Thus the transactions of the year were made with a few millions 
of gold, perhaps not more than the products of the mines, and will 
so continue to be paid, just so long and no longer than the balance 
of trade is largely enough in favor of this conntry to pay the annual 
indebtedness abroad, keeping greenbacks nearly level with gold. 

But can wise men—men accepting positions implying capacity for 
statesmanship—upon whose action may depend the prosperity of 
forty-five millions of people, afford to act as though these conditions 
may continue? I think not. What if these conditions be reversed. 
If the coming conference remands Europe to a state of peace, if the 
Danube and the Black Sea pour their embargoed stores and the Govern- 
ment granaries their hoarded millions on the English market, if 
sunshine and rain compel the soil of India and England to yield its 
grain, and Providence withholds its bounty from this land, how long 
will two hundred and seven millions of gold and forty millions of 
coinage pay the annual indebtedness abroad? Is this reverse im- 
possible? Is it improbable? Should it occur, woe to the statesmen 
whose policy has deprived the country of its constitutional reserves 
by the attempted demonetization of silver, or who would obstruct 
preparation for its advent. With declining markets the present dis- 
tress will be immensely aggravated ; increased darkness must settle 
sullenly on the land. Agriculture must then bear a fuller proportion 
of the burden. Fixed income alone may revel in the gloom. 

I know that sanguine financiers, eloquent orators, dogmatic edit- 
ors, empiric statesmen, dreaming political economists, and hireling ad- 
vocates teach the income classes that the sale of American manufact- 
ures in foreign markets will supply any deficiency that may occur in 
the funds necessary to pay indebtedness abroad, and that in the hope 
of realizing this pleasant anticipation they urge the imposition of taxes 
on articles of general consumption, the privilege to buy ships which 
foreigners build, and a contraction of the currency to the standard 
of gold. They reason as though the land were free of debt or as 
though that debt were not an insurmountable obstruction to their 
























plan. Do they not know that to obtain gold in the markets of th 
world by the sale of American manufactures these must be : ‘a 
cheaper than others sell, and that the supply of these manufactur . 
must be regular and abundant, and that even then the progress ares 
be slow; that the markets must be first found, next Gituatlienenae 
in; that old merchants must be supplanted and customers alln ed 
from old channels, and that the necessary intelligence and ener, oo 
not genera] nor at command, and that capital is slow to data ooe 
fields; that a prerequisite for success in this new enterprise js o 
reduction of American wages to the level of European wages a dit 
ference even now of from 30 to 50 per cent., and that a prerequisite 
to such reduction is the reduction of all unfixed income, interest, 
dividends, transportation, rent, taxes—of all salaries, United States. 
State, municipal, clerical, educational, from the President of the 
United States to the humblest menial in the land, to the end that per. 
fect equality shall exist between what labor receives and what labor 
pays ; that the cost of all these enter into the cost of every loaf of bread 
of every pound of meat, sugar, and coffee, and of every pint of mo. 
lasses that labor consumes? 

This country owes more than seven thousand millions of public debt 
requiring more than four hundred and twenty millions for interest 
annually. The cost of its governments, general, State, city, and 
county, exclusive of interest and sinking funds, requires a stil larger 
sum, together nearly three millions for each work-day of every year, 
The largest debt, the heaviest interest, the most onerous taxation ever 
imposed upon a people, because largely payable abroad, the absenteo- 
ism of Ireland is its only approximate parallel. As compared with 
the taxes of England the difference isenormous. The wealth of Great 
Britain, on gold basis, is estimated at over $50,000,000,000 ; its public 
debt, owned at home, $3,750,000,000, less than one-twelfth its wealth : 
its taxes for all but municipal expenditures, $350,000,000 ; estimate 
for municipal and all other taxes, $150,000,000, by far too high, and 
its taxes are 1 per cent. upon its wealth. The wealth of the United 
States on the inflation values of 1870 is $30,000,000,000; its debt, 
$7 ,000,000,000, owned largely abroad, or about one-fourth of its wealth. 
Its taxes are about nine hundred millions, or 3 per cent. on its wealth, 
the interest on its debt being to the owners an income fixed amount- 
ing to nearly as much as the entire tax of Great Britain. The inter- 
est on the debt is $420,000,000; the cost of the general government, 
exclusive of interest, $131,436,000 ; cost of education by the several 
states, $90,000,000 ; the three items alone costing $641,436,000, or more 
than two millions for each work-day of the year. 

Can these taxes be collected from the business of the country, re- 
duced to 50 or 30 per cent. below its present volume? Does any sano 
man believe these taxes can be collected? Or, if these can be col- 
lected, the process must be slow, painfal, disturbing. When the tran- 
sition is complete, is success assured ? Wil! not European wages be 
again reduced? If so, must not the painful process begin again? 
Will American society submit? If not, where does the power reside 
to enforce submission? In England, where the power resides in a 
monarch born to rule; in a House of Peers, hereditary legislators; in 
a House of Commons, elected by qualified suffrage, a government 
irresponsible to the masses, the army obeys its will and labor may be 
coerced. But in this land of political equality the producing classes 
are armed with the freeman’s most potent means of defense: the bal- 
lot. Presidents, legislatures, courts even, obey their will. By the pop- 
ular will armies live; by the popular will armies die; the supplies 
belong to the people ; they may bestow or withhold. When unneces- 
sary suffering demands relief, the people will enforce the demand, 
nor gold nor silver nor debt will bar their way. Judicious compro- 
mise is the statesman’s highest art. How gracefully it comports with 
authority when sound policy, equity, and the Constitution combine 
to advise its soothing application. 

Resume on gold! Can a people having a merchandise account show- 
ing in twelve years an adverse balance of $503,418,000, owing an- 
nually abroad more than $167,000,000, having a suspended paper cur- 
rency of about $700,000,000, owning of gold only $207,000,000, with a 

robable coinage of gold not exceeding $40,000,000, resume in gold? 
low resume in gold? By the sale of bonds for gold? The Bank of 
England commanded the agents of the United States Government to 
refrain from the attempt. The Government obeyed. Mr. Boutwell, 
an Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, avowed the humiliation on the floor 
of the United States Senate. No gold-paying people can afford to 
part with their gold. They have no substitute ; suspension must re- 
sult. This effort to destroy silver as money is the policy of creditor 
nations to increase the purchasing power of income. Within the 
nation the motive power is the income class. Government debts are 
creations only two hundred years old; they have grown to the enor- 
mous sum of $22,000,000,000. This country owes nearly one-third of 
that sum. Of this twenty-two thousand millions one-tenth is owned 
by a single family, the Rothschilds; a single mind attempting to con- 
trol the mone system of the world. The forty-tive millions 
of people in the United States are invited to bend their necks to 
this galling yoke; to accept the edict of this despot of the world’s ex- 
chequer. The commissioners tothe Paris exposition were flattered into 
this monometallic mania and the Congress of 1873 contracted the dis- 
ease. The splendid fame to be acquired by this monetary revolution 
so dazzled their vision as to blind them to the mountain of American 
debt. Income has hoarded its gains. Want, bankruptcy, distress, 
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st the partial triumph of the revolution. The people command 
Oe cavemen to check its progress. Will they obey ? vt le 
sixth. I think that resumption in the money of the Constitution— 
gold and silver—can be maintained for these reasons: - 

Experience demonstrates that neither exports of merchandise nor 
mining of gold will pay the debt abroad. The recoinage of silver 
endowed with the tender quality alone can supply the deficiency ; the 
mountain contains ore suilicient, the Constitution commands its use, 
reason approves the policy. For ninety-eight years gold and silver 
wert all the functions of a medium of exchange, why not now? 

Joes a debt of seven thousand millions so enrich the country that it 
can afford to destroy half its means of payment? In 1873 occurred 
the attempt to contract the base on which the country’s credit stood, 
then the attempt to contract the currency to the proportions of the 
contracted base, now the attempt to obtain from the markets of the 
world the gold to replace the base so recklessly destroyed. Are not 
the sufferings of the people evidence of the impolicy? Return to the 
paths of the fathers, command the superintendents of the mints to 
coin the money of the Constitution, both gold and silver. Upon that 
resumption will be easy, immediate, permanent; the base will be 
broad enough, deep enough, strong enough to support the credit and 
pay the debts of the country. It will proclaim that bottom has been 
found, that the policy of contraction is abandoned, that neither wages 
nor property will fall lower than it is, that merchants, mechanics, 
manufacturers, builders, may buy, manufacture, invest with full faith 
that they will not sell below cost; that capital cannot become more 
valuable by disuse; that what it buys to-day will be more valuable 
to-morrow ; that active not dormant money gains; that energy, enter- 
prise, pluck resume their ewpire and labor again is free. 

In answer to the charge that coinage of silver is assault upon the 
so-called national honor, I ask does the national honor rise superior 
to the Constitution? How hugely the inventors of this golden in- 
trigue must enjoy the facile simplicity of their dupes. I put it mildly: 
Does the national honor mean only the issues from the National Treas- 
ury, nothing else? Is not the honor of Virginia, the honor of Ten- 
nessee, and the honor of every State, city, and county now trembling 
on the verge of bankruptcy a part of the national honor? Has not 
this burning thirst for gold impaired their resources and imperiled 
their faith? This assault upon the nation’s honor has been made in 
the house of its misjudging friends. Their policy has sapped the 
foundations of the nation’s prosperity and put in jeopardy the sanctity 
of its faith. Imputations cast by them on motives pure as their own 
has suggested the foul purpose of repudiation. Let them beware lest 
they invite the thing they dread. 

It is said the bonds will be returned. If paid for, will that be a 
calamity? Is it a misfortune that the country is able to buy its own 


food abortive. A moderate winter has mitigated the sufferings of the 
poor. These conditions have “tempered the wind to the shorn lamb” 
and saved society the convulsions that otherwise would have shaken 
it to its foundations. I trust the peril has passed. 


If, as I hope still it will, this bill supplies the country’s great 


necessity, a coin basis broad enough to sustain a credit equal to the 
demands of its business, and it enjoys its next great want, repose from 
monetary disturbance, repose from political agitation, the immediate 
future will evolve a force of enterprise and energy that will develop 
and apply the boundless resources of the land, and though it may not 
be gorgeous as the green and gold of the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the four years of gloom enshrouding the land, yet the silver 
lining of the cloud may lessen if not dispel the darkness, alleviate if 
not heal the sufferings of the people. 


I think, first, that gold and silver are the money of the Constitution. 
Second, that the trade-dollar is best adapted to the present wants 


of the country. 


Third, that the present debasement of the subsidiary coin ought 


not to be. 


Fourth, that the interests of the country demand resumption of 


payment in coin, gold and silver, at the earliest day practicable. 


Fifth, that resumption on gold basis cannot be maintained. 
Sixth, that resumption on gold and silver, the money of the Con- 


stitution, can be maintained. 


Although I do not approve the original bill, nor the Senate amend- 


ments, I vote for the bill as it stands because it re-establishes the 
money of the Constitution, gold and silver, trusting to future legisla- 
tion for wise amendments. 


Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. McKENZIRE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1872, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (IT. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage 
of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the expecta- 


tions of the country will be realized in the passage of this amended 
bill. I believe that disappointment will ensue, and that it will fail 





paper? I had thought that strengthens credit. Every bond re- 
turned saves its interest abroad; the interest abroad is the moth 
that consumes. Wise economy suggests the issue of bonds small 
enough and plenty enough to absorb the earnings of the prudent 
workman’s labor. Silver will supply employment; silver should buy 
the bonds. 

Fears are entertained lest gold should disappear. Whither will it 
go—to England’s bank? As well there as here. Silver will take its 
place and perform its offices. If an abundance of metal, whether 
gold or silver, will inflate here, why not there? If it will stimulate 
prices here, why not there? The effect will be higher prices for what 
we have to sell to them—grain, meat, cotton. The enhancement of 
these enhances the price of English labor, and thus obviates the ne- 
cessity of reducing American labor for the purpose of competition. 
Would not these uses for American gold be beneficial to American 
society? Silver is said to be inflation. Not more so than gold. It is 
like ballast to the ship; it permits canvas enough for the speed neces- 
sary to a proper accomplishment of the voyage ; it stiffens her so that 
she is made to obey her helm and thereby held upon her course; it 
lessens risk and reduces insurance. 

Silver is said to be too bulky. In large quantities for personal 
uses it may be. Is it too bulky for a basis for convenient paper, the 
acceptable representative of coin, when payable in coin? The cost 
of transportation is not more than for Po The charge is per value, 
not per weight. Both gold and silver are the products of American 
labor, as much so as iron or lead. The export of both or either 
increases the purchasing and paying power of the country. It is bet- 
ter to pay with metals than with grain or meat. The export of metal 
does not increase the cost of food at home; the export of grain and 
meat does increase its cost. 

For these reasons it does appear to me that for the promotion of 
domestic and foreign commerce, that for the transaction of foreign 
aud domestic exchange, that for the profitable employment of labor 
and xy that for the payment of public and private indebted- 
ness, that for the revival of private and public credit, that for a 
return to coin payments by easy and certain paths, that silver ought 
to be restored to the position assigned it by the Constitution, a fall 
legal tender in payments of debts. 

And although I am prone to believe that “ Providence rules by gen- 
eral not by special laws,” yet it does not seem as though it had con- 
cealed these silver stores until the sufferings of the people had expi- 
wy their faults and that in mercy it now reveals this wealth that 
; * nation may be relieved of its burdens. Abundant crops, despite 

© foreign demand, have rendered all effort to advance the price of 


to bring that relief as confidently expected as it is earnestly asked. 
The Senate amendment limiting coinage is fatal to the great practical 
and primary purpose of the bill. If adopted, it leaves the measure 
shorn of its greatest remedial feature. 

The restoration of silver to the coinage as one of the standard coins 
of the country, making it an unlimited legal tender for all debts pub- 
lic and private, while in the same act its coinage is limited to the 
petty sum of $2,000,000 per month, is no less unwise and impolitic 
than unjust to the debtor classes of the country, and delusive to the 
real friends of the silver dollar. No invidious discrimination in favor 
of gold coin or the holders of gold bullion should be established by 
law, nor should the individual holder of silver bullion be denied the 
privilege of converting it into coin for his own use and benefit. The 
original House bill permitted this, but the Senate has struck out that 
provision, thus destroying what I consider the most valuable feature 
of the measure. I desire to say in the broadest terms that I favor 
the restoration of the silver dollar to all its original uses and func- 
tions without limitation, either as to its status as a coin or the quan- 
tity of its issue. 

This Senate amendment, fixing as it does the minimum of coinage 
at $2,000,000 per month, fails to impose upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the most inveterate of the enemies of silver, any obligation 
to use this comparatively insignificant sum in the payment of the 
accruing interest upon the bonded debt of the United States, and 
leaves it in the power of the President, whose views seem to be in 
accord with those of the Secretary of the Treasury, to favor the inter- 
ests of the bondholder rather than those of the toiling masses who 
own no bonds and pay all the taxes, by retaining in office the present 
head of the Treasury Department; and even admitting that such min- 
imum quantity would be regularly coined and put into circulation, 
it would afford an increase of only fifty cents per capita annually to 
the people of the United States. 

The debtor classes now complain that the circulating medium haa 
been contracted to an amount exceeding $400,000,000, and this pro- 
posed increase of only $24,000,000 per annum would not atone for the 
amount already withdrawn by contraction for nearly twenty years, 
even if it were put in circulation as rapidly as coined. I had hoped 
that in the passage of an act without restriction as to coinage, remem- 
bering that we furnish 57 per cent. of the whole silyer product of the 
world, this necessary addition to the circulating medium of the coun- 
try would in a great measure be supplied within a reasonable time by 
the free use of this metal in the payment of all debts, public and pri- 
vate. 

The silver dollar wag good enough for our fathers ; they permitted 
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«ume a new character in the shape of plate and other wares for the 
are benefit of the wealthy and to add to the extravagance and 

rodigality of the age. 
Tere mistake if it is sup that silver will be below par 
aft er it is made a legal tender. Since the discussion commenced in 
this House and the probability of the passage of this bill its value 
has enhanced. The difference between gold and silver after the pas- 
sage of this bill will be small. F ; : 

ut, Mr. Speaker, it is said by some that if we remonetize silver 
the gold will be driven from the country and that we will virtually 
have but one standard, and that of silver. Whoever will take the 
pains to investigate this subject will find that this argument of the 
monometallist will not stand. The silver dollar of 412} grains from 
the year 1834 to 1873 was never below par. After that year it fell 
below par. Take the last eleven or twelve years and we find this to 
be true as to silver dollars: 





[ROD it WAS. .ceesen ceeeneceeeeeceeenecnter er ceeeeesenneseeeeeetenensceeees 103. 52 
[eO0 1b WAS... 220s ceew ee cweeenee ce ceeeneennenareneeenecreeeeeeseneeetenereaes a > 
*67 it WAS. ..--+- 2.6 
1968 it was, ... 102, 57 
1209 it was. . 102. 47 
THTO it WAS... 205 cone cee cere wer ewer eweenescneeeeeeercseenceses 102. 67 
LT it WAS... cence ne ee cee eenteneccerennnenceneeeceeecneseenteeseeeesarenaes 102. 57 
[STB ib WAS... 220 - cence econ enececene rene cwneeereennsceneee caneesenetsenseees 102. 25 
ITS ib WAS. . 2... eeceee se eseeeeeerecees 5906O0 Cc cncecees coccvecoaueoucessensee 100 40 
PETA AL WAS 20. c nce cecccewee scercceweercesseeeee senses aneeeeseracersesseers 98. 86 
1875 1b WAB. ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccscccccescccscosees cecnccccccsccces 96. 43 
IM76 1b WAS. .-.c0e ceceeeccncce cccccscces Sd edewees coccceses cencesccocesséccece 89.12 


Before the intermeddlers in Congress with the currency and coin- 
age commenced their deliberate work of destruction silver as a circu- 
lating medium in 1873 was above par and with purchasing power 
equal to gold. 

Vor a than one thousand years the ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of 
gold was the European ratio. The Latin union has fixed it at 154 to 
1, and the ratio in the United States was 15 to 1 until the year 1834, 
when it was changed from 15 to 16 to 1, and now with this difference 
in favor of gold, under our coinage law equal to about 4 per cent., 
we are told that the less valuable metal (silver) will drive the gold 
out of the country. From the year 1792 to 1534, over forty years, 
when the ratio was then only 15 to 1, these coins possessed equal pur- 
chasing value, and now after a readjustment of ratio, the weight of 
the silver increased to 16 to 1 exceeding that of any of the European 
countries, how can it be said that gold will be driven from our coun- 
try leaving us with a silver standard only? If wecould retain as we 
did both the precious metals when it was 15 to 1, most assuredly it will 
be done when the ratio is 16 to 1. The countries in Europe which 
have the double standard of gold and silver are Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, and Switzerland; Russia and Austria have silver alone; 
China, India, and the South American republics are under the single 
standard of silver. 

We do a larger trade with the countries using the silver than with 
those who use the gold standard. England is our great competitor, 
and it is the combined power of England and Germany that is driv- 
ing the lesser nations of Europe to demonetize silver. These are the 
great creditor nations of the world, to whom all pay tribute. The de- 
mand for silver will increase its value; making it a legal tender will 
carry it to par and keep it there. We see this demonstrated in Eng- 
land and Germany at this d n+ The total subsidiary ‘coin in circula- 
tion in England is about $100,000,000 and its legal-tender capacity is 
only forty shillings. Bullion is bought at fifty-five pence per ounce 
and coined at sixty-six pence per ounce, thus keeping in circulation 
at par more than all our mints can coin for two or three years. 

When Germany for political purposes, to unify her vast population, 
divided into various petty kingdoms, which used coins of different 
descriptions, and in keeping with her interest as the greatest of cred- 
itor nations, changed her standard from silver to gold, she retained 
the silver thaler as a legal tender, and which now passes in that coun- 
try at par, although its relative value to gold is 154 to 1; and so it is 
with our own subsidiary coins. It is the legal-tender feature of this 
bill which makes it most valuable. Silver bullion is below par, and 
it never will be at par; but coin it and put itin circulation, making it 
a legal-tender for all demands, and that moment its value changes; 
give it an equal chance with gold and soon both metals will settle 
down near together. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot understand why the friends of resumption 
of specie payments should not wish to bring to their aid silver as an 
auxiliary to accomplish that end. If we are to resume on the Ist of 
January next, the time fixed by law, we will need all the assistance 
that can be gathered from every quarter. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration had been amended in the 
Senate. As passed by the House, coinage of the standard silver dol- 
lar was free ; the amendments proposed restrict it, not only in the 
amount to be coined, but it is to be done on Government account. The 
Government becomes the purchaser of the bullion, and the profits 
derived from the coi goes into the Treasury of the United States. 
I would have prefe the bill as it passed the House, without any 
restrictions or limitations, having no fears that we would be overrun 
With silver, being anxious to put silver as to coinage precisely on the 
same basis with gold. 

Iam not prepared to say, however, that either of these metals should 

coined at the expense of the Government. The owners of gold 
aud silver mines in California, Colorado, Nevada, and other points 


can well afford to Bay to the Government the difference between the 
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value of the bullion and the coin value at the Mint. The bullion is 
made the more valuable by operation of the law making it a legal 
tender and requiring not less than two nor more than foar million dol- 
lars to be coined monthly. Thereshould be some remuneration to the 
Government for the heavy expense which it will be put to in fitting up 
the mints ready for operation and conducting the business thereof. 
It is not justice to the people of the whole country to tax them with 
this expense for the exclusive benefit of the few fortunate owners of 
either gold or silver mines. I believe it is conceded that the present 
capacity of our mints is about three and a half million dollars monthly; 
and, if the mint at New Orleans were reopened, perhaps something 
over four millions monthly could be coined. Not being, therefore, 
prepared to coin a very much larger sum than the maximum fixed in 
the bill, it seems to me that it would be poor policy to defeat the bill 
because of this restriction on the coinage. 

The fact that the bullion is to be coined on Government account, 
and not at the instance of the owner of the mines, should not prove 
fatal to the bill, especially to those who are seeking to retire the 
national-bank currency and substitute legal-tender notes, thus placing 
our entire currency of gold, silver, and paper under the immediate 
control and direction of the Government. It is to be presumed that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will exercise his discretion in the 
amount to be coined in accordance with the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment and the demands of the people. 

The remaining amendment which [ shall notice is that which pro- 
vides for a conference of the Latin union and other nations within 
six months after the approval of the act, to fix the relative value of 
silver and gold, the ratio they shall bear to each other. I do not 
think this amendment is material; it does not affect the merits of the 
bill; it is merely directory; this conference may or may not be held. 
It might be a matter of great convenience to the commercial world 
should the leading nations come to some agreement and definite 
understanding as to the proper ratio of tlese two metals. 

The United States cannot expect to be prejudiced by its action, be- 
cause we know that the Latin union has already fixed the ratio of 
gold and silver at 15} to 1, and it is not to be supposed that they will 
change this ratio to 16 to 1, what it is now in this country. The 
friends of silver have more to make than lose by the action of this 
conference, should it be held, as contemplated by this amendment. 
Besides, this amendment is in keeping with an effort heretofore made 
in Congress to bring together the principal nations of Europe for the 
purposes suentionadl in said amendment. The object is to fix that 
ratio of the two metals so as to secure uniformity of value and cir- 
culation and bring into use both metals, making them interchange- 
able. The action of this contemplated conference is not binding on 
our Government. Congress hereafter can adopt or reject whatever 
may be done. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit if it would be wise for those who are 
desirous of restoring silver to its former position to refuse to concur 
in these amendments and thereby result in sending the bill back to 
the Senate, in the hope that that body will recede from its amend- 
ments. After discussing this bill for so long a time and finally agrce- 
ing to it as amended, is it probable that any change will be made by 
that body? Theresult will be if this House does not concur in the 
amendments the bill will go to the Senate, they will refuse to recede 
from their amendments, a committee of conference will be ordered, 
months will be consumed by them, a disagreement will take place, a 
report will be made to each House, and we will be found at the be- 
ginning of summer just where we are to-day. The country demands 
a decision now; delay causes a further suspension of business and 
casts doubt and uncertainty upon all financial operations. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am free to confess that in my opinion this 
bill, either in its original or amended form, will not of itself relieve the 
country of its present financial distress, it will have the effect to 
assure the sone that Congress is striving to do all in its power by 
legislative enactments to remove the obstructing causes in the way of 
gradual and permanent prosperity. 

Let us, then, secure whatever advantages this bill may give us, and 
if in the judgment of Congress additional legislation is deemed expe- 
dient a supplemental bill can be introduced authorizing the free or 
unlimited coinage of silver dollars. 

For these and other reasons that might be given I think it best to 
concur in these amendments and pass the bill without further delay. 


Ooinage of Silver Dollars. 
SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT M. KNAPP, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 
Mr. KNAPP. Mr. Speaker, the question presented to this House at 
the present moment is: Shali we agree to the Senate amendments to 
the House bill providing for the coinage of the silver dollar, or suffer 
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the bill with the amendments to be recommitted to the committee, 
coupled with all its attending uncertainties and delays? 

Although I hardly deem it necessary to explain the reasons govern- 
ing me in my support of the Senate amendments, as an effort is being 
made to give certain gentlemen undue prominence and misrepresent 
the motives governing my associates and myself originally and still 
in favor of the House bill for the remonetization of the silver dollar, 
which I assume justifies an explanation. 

The first and most potent reason inducing me to support the amend- 
ments is that there is no reasonable doubt, if the amendments should 
be defeated, no legislation looking to the remonetization of the silver 
dollar would become a law during the present Congress. It is well 
understood that the necessary two-thirds could not now be secured 
in the other branch of this body and it is as equally well understood 
that the failure to secure it would be tantamount to its defeat. 

I hope it will not be considered unkind to state that the persistent 
hostility to the action of those for the original bill who voted with 
me proceeds from an uncharitable judgment of others, or rather to 
an exalted opinion of themselves. 

While the amendments abridge some of the conditions of the orig- 
inal bill, the bill as passed makes silver a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly provided by 
contract. The same provision is in the original bill, but made more 
explicit in the Senate amendment by the insertion of the word “ ex- 
pressly,” to avoid any implied constraction that an unfriendly Secre- 
tary of the Treasury might from time to time apply to the term coin 
as used in some of the Government bonds. Gentlemen opposing these 
amendments in discussions of this question seemed to treat this act 
purely from an American stand-point and purely as a question of home 
inflation of our own product, while its real effect is to make all the 
silver of the world in circulation a medium forthe payment of debts, 
public or private, on the basis of 412} grains troy of standard silver 
to a dollar, and the operations of the law will be such that the two 
a metals will necessarily be equivalent to each other on the 

yasis of our coinage for the future. 

The billamended provides for the full capacity of our mints. It is 
said by those best informed and we doubt not that before any con- 
tingency will arise demanding the full measure of the original bill 
the drift of public sentiment will be so irresistible that free coinage 
and all the other qualities of the original bill will be added to the 
power of silver coin. The great importance of the bill as passed pro- 
ceeds from the fact that it is a substantial inauguration of a financial 
policy antagonistic to the merciless money rings that have hitherto 
controlled, in their interest, the financial legislation of the country ; 
that it is a pledge to the people for the future that policies looking 
to their welfare will govern legislative and executive action; and 
from my stand-point 1 would be false to my constituents and false to 
my conceptions of public duty should I fail to support this measure. 
Some gentlemen who have a morbid desire to be esteemed the cham- 
pion money regulators of the country sneeringly assert that no real 
benefit will result from this act. The minimum amount of coinage 
under this act, as amended, will be $24,000,000, the maximum amonnt 
$48,000,000 per annum. The intent of the act is to exhaust the full 
minting capacity of the Government. This means absolute inflation 
to this extent annually, and its influence will be to equalize the valne 
of all our circulation, gold, silver, and paper, and throw it all into 
the ordinary channels of trade; and my prediction is that in a very 
short time its influence will be felt not only in our own country but 
throughout the commercial world. 

I have already said more than I originally intended, my only pur- 
pose being to correct the statements that are industriously being cir- 
culated by the enemies of silver remonetization generally and a few 
of its friends, who have allowed their zeal to overjump their judg- 
ment. 

The bill, as amended by the Senate, fails to come up to the stand- 
ard of that measure demanded by the people of my section of the 
country, but being in that direction I am willing to take it, but shall 
work faithfully and earnestly to follow it with other enactments that 
will tend to reach the exigencies of the times and the desires of the 
people. This bill will correct that crime or stupidity committed four 
years ago, by which the silver dollar was demonetized in a surrep- 
titious manner and stricken from the list of coinage. I have felt 
that in this whole controversy our every step was obstructed by the 
potent money oligarchy whose power has been so potent within these 
walls for years past, who would resort to every recourse that intelli- 
gent knavery could invent or devilish cupidity conceive of to defeat 
or modify the operation of the bill as passed by the House. That if 
they failed in debasing the coin by restricting its legal-tender char- 
acter they would then endeavor to restrict the amount of its coin- 
age, I fully expected. 

In this last they have partially succeeded, and none more than my- 
self regret the result. Feeling that in being made a legal tender and 
an equivalent for gold coin its issue should have been liberally guar- 
anteed, I was and am still fearful that in the restriction put upon the 
coinage even the Government can scarce maintain the quantative 
relations. The sharp and in many instances unscrupulous men who 
have opposed this measure at every step are well aware of this pecu- 
liarity. When the law-making power thus fail to comprehend the 
plain law governing the subject, the victory will be found to be in- 
complete, although nominally made an unlimited legal tender. But 
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even with its imperfections, I take it, as a measure of relie 
that in the returning sense of reason this Congress wil] by supple 
mental legislation, remove the restrictions enforced by this bill P c 
place the American silver dollar and the American gold dollar iy a 
age as in tender upon an equal footing before the law, 77 
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Senate Amendments to the House Bill, 
REMARKS OF HON. H. L. MULDROw, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
InN THE IloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the stand; = 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. anderd silver 


Mr. MULDROW. Mr. Speaker, in the short time allowed me I can 
do no more than summarize my views on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill which passed the House not long ago, known 
the silver bill. 

I care but little for the amendments on which we are about to 
vote, except that which limits the coinage of silver to not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 per month. This I regard as q 
vital stab in the heart of the bill. It destroys its power to affor( 
relief to our suffering people, and will be to them a bitter disappoint. 
ment. Under it, with the present Secretary of the Treasury, the most 
inveterate anti-silver man in the Government, to operate its provis- 
ions, we may reasonably cenclude that not more than the minimum 
amount of two millions per month will be coined, whereas with the 
unlimited coinage which the House bill proposed at least five mill- 
ions per month might be coined and put in circulation. 

I believe that nine-tenths of our people demand the unlimited coin- 
age of silver with which to pay their debts and conduct their com- 
mercial transactions. 

The amount of money and that which passes as money in circula- 
tion in this country per capita is now insignificant ly small when com- 
pared with any prosperous country on the habitable globe. We need 
all the silver in circulation which would have been possible under 
the House bill, to restore the languishing industries of the country, 
to enable the pesaie to pay their debts and put them upon their feet 
again. If this bill becomes a law in the shape in which it has come 
from the Senate, the hopes which have been generated in the hearts 
of the ple by the expected legislation on this question will soon 
be blighted—it is an utter delusion to their just expectations—and to 
accept it without a further effort to do more in my judgment wi!l be 
a wrong to ourselves and a wrong to them. 

For a failure of this measure we should cast the responsibility off 
of our own shoulders and place it where it belongs. We have not 
done this until we shall have in the proper and usual way tested finally 
the sense of the Senate by sending back the bill with our non-con- 
currence in their objectionable amendments. When we have done 
this, it will then be time enough to say we have done all that we can 
do, and that then we accept under protest a law so objectionable, so 
fraught with disappointment, and so destructive of the people’s hopes. 
Until we have exhausted all the means within our power, I am not 
willing to surrender that for which we have struggled, when I look 
around me and on every side I witness a wasting commerce, a palsied 
trade, and a blighted country. 
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Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. THOMPSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 23, 1878, 


On the message of the President of the United States, returning with his veto the 
bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character ; also on the Senate amendments. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker,I regret that the action of the 
President has made it our duty to re-examine this bill. He was 
doubtless governed by honest motives, and his objections rest on 
what he believes to be a solid basis. This being conceded, his objec- 
tions deserve careful consideration. I do not believe there is one 
member on this floor who would oops the bill if he believed it even 
stained the honor of his country or in any way involved her plighted 
faith. The obligations of our contracts and the faith of the nation 
admit of no discussion, but stand above question. It is too ame to 
attempt discussion of the measure since on this floor and in all the 
public prints it has been discussed until it has become familiar to 
every one. : pie The 

The President believes it is partial repudiation. I do not. 
President believes it violates pre-existing contracts. I do not. 
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‘os yust not forget that ever since the organization of our Gov- 
oman until 1473 silver dollars were a legal tender and recognized 
us the money of the country, and up till 1873 silver was always above 
aot compared with gold, and would be so to-day only for the unwise 
ee of demonetization. If this opinion be correct, a repeal of that 
act will in time restore silver to its proper place of equal value. But 
this is not important. Silver dollars would have paid most of the 
national and individual debts when they were contracted. Why 
should they not pay them now? Did the Government guarantee the 
perpetual equality of silver? When these debts were contracted, 
4124 grains of silver were a dollar—a dollar as known to the law and 
a dollar as written in the bond. This is what we agreed to pay; 
this is what the creditor — to accept, or gold, at our option. 

This being not only the legal but the actua: ment, it follows 
that a change of contract so that wo must pay a larger dollar would 
be unfair to the people and an increase pro tanto of their indebtedness. 
Gold and silver were then both money. Legally they were absolutely 
equal in value and either or both legally competent to satisfy private 
and public contracts. . Lt 

There is only one class of debts which do not fall within the scope 
of these views. That is those contracted since the act of 1873. As 
gold was during that time our only coin, the question may arise 
whether this class is not thereby within the implied covenant to pay 
in gold. I believe it is. This, however, is a judicial question and not 
in any sense a legislative inquiry. ‘The express provision of the bill 
saves this class, and wherever the contract is to pay in gold, in gold 
this bill declares it shall be paid. 

Thus the sanctity of contracts and the good faith of both individuals 
and the nation are guaranteed. The legislation heretofore has been 
too much in the interest of capital, and without sufficiently guarding 
the rights of those who live by their labor. Capital has always been 
and always will be able to protect itself. Our prostrate condition to- 
day is not for want of moncy, but to a large extent owing to the fact 
that capital, instead of aiding in times like these, has become oppres- 
sive. Capital does not need your smiles, but poverty does need and 
expects at our hands justice. This silver bill will not itself bring pros- 
perity, but it will aid in that direction. No single law or act caused 
our troubles, and no single act cancurethem. It is our duty by every 
means in our command to aid in this result, like rivulets flashing on 
the mountain’s side, uniting as they descend with others until they 
become a mighty river, spreading joy and prosperity and sweeping 
all opposition from its pathway. 

So with our acts—alone they accomplish but little, but when wisely 
combined, with one object in view, they become a resistless power in 
bringing about the return of the good times long unknown. Believing 
that this bill will bear its humble share in that desired result, I cheer- 
fully support it. I said on a former occasion that this bill is not all 
I desired. I repeat it, and say now that it should embrace a pro- 
vision authorizing the owners of silver bullion to deposit it, and 
receive therefor certificates payable on their return in silver dollars or 
silver bullion, at the option of the Government. These certificates 
would be absolutely safe, and as soon as the people become acquainted 
with them they would pass as currently as greenbacks. The whole 
bullion of the country could thus, in a most convenient form, become 
part of the currency—a currency safe and elastic. This might ren- 
der the coinage of silver, except in limited quantities, unnecessary. 
With this added, I believe tho silver bill would do more to restore 
again business activity, prosperity, contentment, and happiness than 
any single measure this Congress has considered. 


The Veto Message. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIRAM P. BELL, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 23, 1878, 


On the :. te of the President of the United States returning with his veto the 
bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
and to restore its legal-tender character ; also on the Senate amendments. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the passage of this bill 
over the Executive veto for reasons which I now proceed to assign. 
Silver coin existed as a legal debt-paying currency in colonial times, 
before the adoption of the Constitution. It is expressly recognized 
4s a constitutional currency in that instrument. It so remained until 
ils surreptitious demonetization by the act of 12th February, 1873. 
This act was part of a fraudulent system of legislation, intended to 
convert the bonded debt of the United States, originally payable in 
lawful money, into a gold debt, thus increasing the amount of the 
debt by enhancing the value of the currency in which the bonds 
were eager | declared to be payable, and increasing in a corre- 
sponding ratio the burdens of the people of this country already 
— under the weight of unjust and overwhelming taxation. 
Jne of the reasons arged by the President in support of the veto 
constitutes in my judgment the strongest reason in favor of the pas- 
Sage of the bill. ‘It is alleged in the message that silver is ourth 10 
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per cent. less than gold. This bill makes $1,300,000,000 of the public 
debt that was payable by law before its passage in gold, now pay- 
able in silver, worth according to the statement of the Executive ten 
cents in the dollar less than gold, thus saving $180,000,000 to the 
a by reducing the debt to that extent. 

This is no injustice to the bondholders who purchased them at 
$60,000,000 less than their face value. The debt, public and private, 
of this country is estimated at $7,500,000,000 ; under the operation of 
the resumption act this will be converted into a gold debt on the Ist 
day of January, 1869. Under the operation of this bill it will be 
payable in a coin worth 10 per cent. less than gold, thereby saving to 
the people of this country $750,000,000. I vote for it because it util- 
izes one of the greatest and most important resources of the country 
and restores to the a the constitutional dollar of our fathers, 
coming down to us from them hallowed with the memories and tra- 
ditions of the Revolution. I vote for it because the honest, laboring, 
patriotic people of this country, whose right it is to have their will 
expressed in the legislation of the country, have demanded it. I vote 
for it because it thwarts the wicked purposes of the gold-gamblers, 
money-mongers, and mammon-worshipers of the United States, aided 
by European governments, to starve the labor, possess the property, 
and control the Government of this country, and in voting for it I 
record the unanimous will of as intelligent, brave, true, and patriotic 
a constituency as can be found on the continent. I voted against 
two of the Senate amendments because one of them degraded silver 
by limiting the amount that should be coined, and the other de- 
graded it je authorizing a commission appointed by a hostile Exec- 
utive to fix its standard value below gold, in an international jugglo 
with our European enemies ; these amendments having been adopted, 
I take them rather than lose the restoration of the silver dollar with 
unlimited legal-tender power, trusting the people when they can be 
heard to repeal these objectionable provisions. 


The Veto Message. 


REMARKS OF HON. A. $8 HEWITT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 23, 1878, 


On the message of the President of the United States returning with his veto the 
bill (II. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Speaker, the veto message just 
read very properly plants itself upon the plighted faith of the nation. 
It goes further, and shows that “ honesty is the best policy.” I desire 
to re-enforce it by showing that this bill,if it should become a law, 
will work sure and certain ruin, within twelve months, to the business 
of the country, now struggling for existence. In the one minute 
which was allowed to me on the passage of this bill I predicted that 
its repeal would be demanded within a year by the indignant voice 
of a deceived and outraged people. I now propose to state the 
grounds of that prediction. 

On the Ist day of February, the present month, the Treasury held 
in gold, the property of the Government, $84,149,189.47, and in legal- 
tender notes, $3,170,490.13, making a total fund of $37,319,679.60. 
This stock of gold is just about sufficient to pay the interest on the 
public debt for one year, and as there is no other money available for 
the interest, it must be used for that purpose. The duties will be 
paid in silver as soon as there is a sufficient coinage for that purpose, 
which there will be in three or four months. After that time gold 
will not be used for the payment of duties, and, there being no further 
use for it, it will leave the country. ‘I'he internal taxes will be col- 
lected, as now, in legal-tender notes. The receipts of the Government 
will then be restricted to silver coin and legal-tender notes. 

As the current receipts and expenditures are necessarily about equal 
in amount the fund of $87,319,679.60 now in the Treasury mainly in 
gold, which will have been paid out in interest, will twelve months 
hence necessarily consist of silver and legal-tender notes. How much 
will there be in silver and how much in legal-tender notes? Ob- 
viously there cannot be more silver than can be coined in one year, 
which will not exceed $36,000,000. Of this sum at least $12,000,000 
will be in the hands of the public as a working fund for the payment 
of duties. This will leave $24,000,000 to be accumulated in the Treas- 
ury, and the accumulation of silver cannot possibly exceed that sum. 
The balance of the fand, amounting to $63,319,679.60, must necessarily 
be in legal-tender notes. The amount now there is slightly in excess 
of $3,000,000; so that at least $60,000,000 of legal-tender notes must 
be taken from the community and locked up in the Treasury during 
the coming twelve months. This is contraction.at the rate of $5,000,- 
000 per month. But upon these legal-tenders rests a structure of 
loans and discounts to men engaged in business at the rate of 4 to 1. 
If, therefore, we withdraw $60,000,000 of legal-tendersfrom circulation 
we must reduce the loans and discounts $240,000,000, No country in 
the world has ever been subjected to so great a strain and no country, 
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however strong and prosperous, could stand it. But weak and stag- 
ering as we are already, this sudden and wicked contraction, for 
which no one is prepared, will work universal ruin. No man who is 
in debt can survive it, and the business of the country will find itself 
in the relentless grasp of a passionless machine which, like the iron 
woman of Nuremberg, in the vaults of the Inquisition, will literally 
crush the victim in the ever-contracting embrace of death. 

The operation of this bill will therefore be certain ruin to all busi- 
ness, will close up our factories, will throw a vast laboring popula- 
tion out of work from the inability of the employers any longer to 
command the means necessary to keep the machinery of production 
in motion. A wail of distress, irrepressible and irresistible, will 
come up from every quarter of the land, and we shall be forced to 
undo the unhappy work of this day with a celerity which will put to 
shame the shameless manner in which this legislation has been en- 
acted without debate or consideration such as its transcendent im- 
portance imperatively demands. But the Representatives of the peo- 
ple no longer discuss, and therefore the people suffer and will con- 
tinue to suffer until this Hall is filled with men who are willing to 
submit their opinions to the test of fair and open discussion. 

I am well aware that the working of this bill may be modified by 
further legislation, and I am also not unmindful of the enormous 

vower which it gives to the Secretary of the Treasury, making him 
in fact the autocrat of the money market and the arbiter of the for- 
tunes of his fellow-citizens. Such powers, however, can never safely 
be intrusted to any man, and all additional legislation not in the 
nature of a repeal of the bill will produce other disastrous effects, 
not 80 immediate but none the less potent in their ultimate opera- 
tion to prevent the return of prosperity and the early relief from the 
depression and distress in which the country is plunged. As the mat- 
ter now stands, strange to say of a country governed by law, our only 
hope rests in the personal prudence, patriotism, and forbearance of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The President’s Veto of the Silver Bill. 
REMARKS OF HON. G. C. WALKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 28, 1878, 


On the message of the President of the United States returning with his veto the 
bill (11. Rt. No, 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that the Presi- 
dent has felt it incumbent upon him to send the message under con- 
sideration to Congress. 

The veto power is an exceptional one and an exotic in our system 
of government. It is essentially arbitrary in its nature, a relic of 
royal prerogative which has come down to us from our English an- 
cestry. But, although of kingly origin, its exercise by the British 
sovereigns has become almost unknown because of the jealousy of 
royal prerogative, which has grown and strengthened year by year, 
until to-day the sovereign of Great Britain has less real power than 
the President of the United States. While the Constitution contains 
no limitations upon the exercise of the veto power by the President, 
yet its origin, nature, and history should admonish the President, as 
well as Congress and the country, that its exercise should be jealously 
guarded lest the will of one man set at naught the will of the people. 

In our system of government majorities are supposed to rule, and 
so long as their action is confined within the pale of the Constitution 
and neither hasty nor corrupt, I apprehend that this extraordinary 
power ought not in any case to be invoked. In other words, but three 
oceasions can arise when the exercise of the veto power by the Presi- 
dent is either demanded or can be justified. That power should un- 
doubtedly be interposed to prevent the consummation of either (first) 
hasty or (second) corrupt or (third) unconstitutional legislation. In 
all legislation not obnoxious to one of these objections, in my judg- 
ment, the Executive has no right to interfere. The will of the people 
as expressed through their Representatives should have free and un- 
trammeled expression and sway. Congress enacts laws, the Judiciary 
interprets them, and the President is charged with the duty simply 
of executing them. He has no right to interfere with the functions 
of either of the other co-ordinate branches of the Government except 
in the two extraordinary cases expressly provided for in the Consti- 
tution, when he may nullify the final action of either by a veto in the 
one case or a pardon in the other. 

Both these powers are the twin relics of royal prerogative and their 
exercise cannot be too sedulously guarded. Judged by this canon of 
construction, in what light must we regard the ee before us? 
Can the bill against which this executive bull is hurled be styled 
hasty legislation? Certainly not. The subject-matter has been be- 
fore the people and discussed by them, by the press, and by a 
for more than two years, and the more it has been discu the 
stronger it has become in popular favor. Probably three-fourths of 
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the people of the United States desire the remonetization of silver t 
day, and none but bondholders and those with fixed incomes op), va 
it. The veto cannot be justified on this ground. That it is A 
rupt legislation need not be argued. In fact the President does aos 
base his objections upon the ground that it was either corrupt or hasty 
legislation. Nor can I discover that he raises any constitutional = 
jection to it except inferentially. ” 

He seems to hold that the bill should it become a law woula work 
a violation of contracts. But what contracts? He states that when 
the 4 per cent. loan was put upon the market a doubt was suggested 
as to the coin in which it was payable. “The public announcement.” 
to use his own words, “ was thereupon authorized that it was not {o 
be anticipated that any future legislation of Congress or any action 
of any department of the Government would sanction or tolerate the 
redemption of the principal of these bonds or the payment of tho 
interest thereon in coin of less value than the coin authorized by law 
at the time of the issue of the bonds, being the coin exacted by the 
Government in 2. for the same.” Who authorized this “ pub- 
lic announcement?” Was there any authority of law for it? A 
bond or obligation of this Government derives its vitality, its bing. 
ing force, solely and only from the law authorizing its creation. Tho 
terms and conditions prescribed by that law can neither be added to 
nor diminished by those charged only with the duty of its execution, 
Any attempt to do so is as much a violation of both law and morals 
as the assumption of the Presidency without a well-established title 
thereto. 

The President is simply the head of the executive department of 
this Government. He can neither make nor unmake laws. The duty 
with which he is charged is simply to execute the laws made by an- 
other and co-ordinate branch of the Government. Of course, in the 
absence of judicial construction, he must of necessity decide for him- 
self what interpretation shall be placed upon a national statute. But 
from the very nature of the case it is to be presumed (however vio- 
lent the presumption may appear to be in the light of the recent 
ee. that the Executive will strive to give effect to what has long 

een considered a canon of construction, namely, the legislative in- 

tent. Congress by a law approved July 14, 1870, authorized the issu- 
ance of certain classes of bonds, namely, 5, 44, and 4 per cent. bonds, 
and prescribed the time and terms of payment of both principal and 
interest. At the date when that act became a law, silver by the law 
of the land, prescribed and maintained almost for a century, was as 
much a legal tender as when thirty pieces were paid for the betrayal 
of the Saviour of mankind. The law prescribed that whichever class 
of bonds were issued the same were payable, principal and interest, 
“in the standard coin of the United States.” This law has never 
been repealed, altered, or changed by the law-making power—tho 
Congress of the United States. 

It is true that in 1873 there was stolen through Congress at the 
dictation of foreign bondholdersan act demonetizing silver, the most 
ancient and revered of money metals. But this act in no wise repealed, 
changed, or modified the act authorizing the issuance of United States 
bonds which I have just now alluded to. No matter if the act of 1570 
had prescribed as did the act of 1862, authorizing the issuance both of 
greenbacks and 5.20 bonds, that the principal of the same should be 
payable in lawful money, (greenbacks,) still the bonds deriving their 
vitality from the law authorizing their issuance could in no wise be 
affected by the demonetizing act of 1873. As well might the dates for 
the payment of both interest and principal be altered and changed by 
executive dictation as the character of the money in which both were 
to be paid. If the Executive can bend the law to suit his purposes 
in one respect, why not inall? Why not make a new law altogether! 
What need of a Senate-and House of Representatives? : 

Let these expensive luxuries be dispensed with altogether, if the 
Executive is to make as well as execute laws; and yet, as absurd as 
it appears to be, the apparently strong ground upon which the Presi- 
dent seeks to plant himself in opposition to the silver bill is that ho 
had authorized an unlawful announcement to be made as to the char- 
acter of money in which the “new loan,” or 4 per cent. bonds, were 
to be paid. Because the silver bill nullifies this unauthorized “an- 
nouncement,” therefore it should not become a law, because it vi0- 
lates contracts. What contracts? Legal or illegal? Clearly not the 
former, and of necessity the latter. The “announcement” was unau- 
thorized and illegal. The purchasers of the 4 per cent. bonds knew it, 
for they were bound to know the law, and therefore the take nothing 
by executive legislation and are remitted to the law under which they 
contracted for the terms and conditions of the obligation they holt. 
Nothing can be clearer than this, and scarcely anything can be more 
absurd than the feeble attempt of the President to interpose his own 
illegal acts to bar the consummation of the purposes of three-fourths 
of the American people. : : 

In the language of the courts the President “takes nothing by bis 
motion” exceptcontempt. Forone I regret this exceedingly. | have 
been sincerely desirous for his success. ile his “southern policy, 
so called, has been highly and gratefully extolled by my people, 7 
he deserves no more and just the same credit that any other officia 
would who faithfully disc: arges his sworn duty. Any other man ele- 
vated to the presidential chair would have done all that President 
Hayes has done for the amelioration of the South. When he was 
ducted into office on the 5th of March last, his own consciousness © 
his want of equitable title to the Presidency was no keener than his 
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realization of the necessities of the hour so far as the South was con- 

erned. He knew that unless he moved the Army from South Caro- 

ii a and Louisiana, he would have no Army to move anywhere after 

he 30th day of the following June. He knew that the removal of 

United States troops from those States was a condition precedent to 
avy appropriation by the Representatives of the people for the main- 
tenance of the Army. Inother words, there would have been no Army 
after the 30th day of June, 1877, had the troops not been withdrawn 
from the unlawful duties assigned them, and remitted to those duties 
for which the Army was created and has been maintained. There- 
fore, the President did just what he was obliged to do, and no more. 
Does he deserve the thanks and the gratitude of the Southern people 
for this? He does undoubtedly in just the same degree, and no more, 
that any other official deserves their gratitude for the proper dis- 
charge of his sworn duty. : 

In everything save this southern policy, which, as I have shown, he 
adopted from necessity, the administration ot President Hayes merits 
no encominm at my hands. Weak ;. vacilating ; wedded to abstract 
theories which it is unable or unwilling to practice ; pretending inde- 
pendence yet aljeotly servile; proclaiming with brazen trumpets civi) 
service reform, yet by its daily practice giving the lic to its profes 
sions; with the confidence of none and the contempt of all political 
parties, this Administration will go down in history as the child of 
fraud and the maturity of imbecility. The veto of the silver bill is but 
one of the numerous evidences of the truth of what I have just said. 
With a majority of over two-thirds of each House of Congress de- 
fiantly staring him in the face and that majority backed by three- 
fourths of the intelligence and virtue of the country, he coolly pro- 
claims to Congress and the country that he is wiser than all of them 
combined and that his notions, the notions of one man, and that man 
not a Webster nor a Bismarck, ought to override and supplant the well- 
considered opinions of the “ assembled wisdom of the nation” and of 
the nation itself. Could presumption go further ? Especially upon a 
subject which required no executive interposition according to the 
views which I have expressed. I profoundly regret this veto because 
of its utter futility and because it tends and inevitably will weaken 
an administration already powerless for much either of good or harm. 

It started out with promises and professions so different, so supe- 
rior to its immediate predecessor, so broad as to include the entirety 
of a restored, reunited, harmonious, whole country, that I lifted my 
hat in respectful recognition of a President even whom tho people 
had never elected. Nor will I to-day harshly criticise that President. 
1 must, however, be permitted to express in no disrespectful terms 
but rather in the language of sorrow and regret my disagreement with 
his judgment and action. The silver bill but eee the will of the 
American people. It may not prove to be all that its advocates pre- 
dict, and undoubtedly it will not justify in results all the criticisms of 
itsopponents. Butit will demonstrate to both friend and foe in asafe 
and conservative manner whether bimetallism or monometallism be 
preferable. It will eventually settle the much-mooted question whether 
the dollar of our fathers bears the proper proportion to gold or not. 
My own judgment is that the American proportion of 15.90 of silver to 
1 of gold is correct. Each metal may at times vary in value but take 
any given number of years not less than twenty and it will be found 
that silver has varied less than gold—that it has maintained its posi- 
tion as one of the precious metals which have been recognized inom 
time immemorial as money no matter whether coined or uncoined. 
Coinage of the precious metals is a matter of recent date, compara- 
tively ; of the two metals silver has ever had everywhere the preference. 

In times of panic nobody hoards gold, but everybody hides away 
silver in the “old stocking ” or other supposed secure place. Christ 
was betrayed for silver and France redeemed its idiocy with the same 
beautiful metal. It was the standard of value of our fathers, who 
penne sense as well as patriotism. The only reason why it ever 
vecame scarce, the only reason fcr the acts of 1853 and 1854, was because 
our standard was too high, gold fiuctuated and was unstable owing 
to its increased and uncertain production, and consequently silver, 
which was more stable, became the real measure of value. Take any 
quarter of a century in the world’s history since gold and silver be- 
came the accepted money of commerce and it will be found that the 
fluctuations in the value of gold have been many times greater than 
of silver. The latter has been the stezdier of the two precious met- 
als. Why should it not be so in the future? Relatively the pro- 
duction of gold is ter than that of silver and has been for the 
last fifty years. @ great bonanza mines of Nevada, which were 
supposed to produce silver almost exclusively, in fact yield nearly as 
much gold as silver. 

_The demonetization of silver by Germany, the Scandinavian na- 
tions, and the United States is undoubtedly one of the chief causes 
of its decline in value. Restore it to its proper functions, to the po- 
sition which it has occupied since the time when the memory of man 

runneth not to the contrary,” give it a free chance with its brother 
gold, and beyond question it will maintain its position. Whether it 
will or not will be partially at least demonstrated by the law under 
consideration, Upon a great question like this, upon the merits of 
which the leading minds of the world are divided, no man should set 
up his individual judgment as entirely right and all antagonistic 
opinions as utterly wrong. The most positive man might reasonably 
hustrust the correctness of his own conclusions. Many of my person- 
al and petition! friends disagree with the Senate amendments to the 
Honse bill, For myself I agree with them and so voted most cordially. 


If the remonetization of silver be the inestimable boon which its 
advocates claim it to be, then this law will enable us to realize it; but 
if,on the contrary, it shall prove to be an unmixed evil, as its oppo- 
nents assert, then we shall not have gone so far that we cannot re- 
trace our steps without the serious derangement of the business of 
the country. A fair trial,an honest effort to solve the problem, is all 
that reasonable men can or ought to require. It is unfortunate for 
the Administration and the country that the President should in- 
terpose any objection to this bill. As I have shown, the question 
involved is one merely of policy, and any executive interference is un- 
justifiable. Such action on the part of the President will only tend 
to strengthen public sentiment, already well-nigh universal in favor 
of the bill, and will inevitably weaken the slight hold upon popular 
confidence possessed by this Administration. In every aspect the 
veto is ill-timed, unfortunate, and will accomplish as little as the 
Pope’s bull against the comet. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. B. VANCE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 109!) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Speaker, a vast majority of the people of Amer- 
ica demand the restoration of silver to its original status as a legal 
tender. In fact,in many parts of the country the people were so 
astounded at the statement that silver was demonetized that they 
scarcely believed it, andin other parts they pronounced it false. Silver 
is the money of the people ; it is convenient, and they like it. Gold 
is &@ royal money, and can never circulate to any extent among the 
masses, The bill H. R. No. 1093 comes back to us from the Senate 
so amended as to scarcely be recognized by its friends. I am opposed 
to any limitation of the legal-tender character of silver, and, if oppor- 
tunity offers, will vote against the amendment to that effect. 

I also oppose the clause which limits the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the issuing of $4,000,000 per month and leaves it discretionary with 
him to only issue two millions monthly. In my judgment, this will 
not give the country the relief so much needed. 

I also object to the quantity of silver bullion allowed to be on hand 
at one time, say, five millions. It is undoubtedly too low a figure. 
I object to the clause calling a conference of different nations to settle 
the relative value of gold and silver, as I think it will place us in the 
hands of gold men to the detriment of silver. 

I shall therefore vote against the provisions named, as they stand, 
and will seek to amend them as indicated. Nevertheless, if these 
several amendments are adopted, I shall vote for the bill as the best 
I can get now, and trust to future legislation to bring about a better 
state of affairs. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


REMARKS OF HON. R. WILLIAMS, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 
On the bill (IH. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restoro its legal-tender character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill 
not because I believe the people are to receive the great benefit so 
often predicted as a result of its passage, but because I believe that 
silver should be preserved as a legal-tender money. I would be glad 
to make the dollar provided for in the bill as nearly equal as possible 
to the gold dollar. And I would ‘have voted for an amendment in- 
creasing the amount of silver in this dollar had an opportunity been 
offered for me to do so; but no such opportunity has occurred. I 
think, however, the injury which will be done to the country by con- 
tinuing the demonetization of silver will be greater than the injury 
which will arise from making the dollar provided for in the act an 
unlimited legal tender. Theright reserved to contract away the legal- 
tender quality of the money provided for in this bill will prevent 
much of the wrong and injury which would follow the payment of 
a debt due in a depreciated money. Gold and silver are the constitu- 
tional money of this country, and no vote of mine will destroy or take 
away from cither of those metals that quality. I would have been 
pleased had the friends of the measure permitted a full and fair dis- 
cussion of it. I think it would have been better. If it cannot stand 
the test of reason in whatever manner applied, it ought not to become 
a law. So much has been said concerning the manner in which the 
law was passed demonetizing silver that the friends of this measure 
should have avoided all obstacles to a full and fair understanding of 
the whole question. The sole inducement to my vote is the preserva- 
tion of silver as money and a standard of value in this country. 
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The Veto Message. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. F. SLEMONS, 
OF ARKANSAS, ° 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 28, 1878, 

On the message of the President of the United States returning with his veto the 
bill (H. K. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character; also on the Senate amendments. 

Mr. SLEMONS. Mr. Speaker, not having been profligate of the time 
of this House I may reasonably ask for a moment in which to enter 
the protest of the people whom I have the honor to represent against 
this most unwarranted and unprecedented exercise of the veto power. 

Sir, but one short year ago interposed every constitutional and 
legal obstacle to the inauguration of the President. Having failed to 
defeat that monstrous fraud I yielded to the inevitable, accepted the 
situation, and determined to abide by and defend the law under 
which he was inducted into office. And I undertake to say, here 
and now, that he is the President by law for four years from the 4th 
of March, 1877. But as such President I deny his right to strangle 
the voice of the American people as expressed through their Repre- 
sentatives after three months of patient consideration on their part. 
When, however, it is remembered that he is not the President by 
the popular will, but by force and fraud, it is not to be expected he 
should be as loyal to their petitions as one elevated to the high office 
which is held by the generous confidence and regard of a free people. 
Neither will he be surprised if at this moment the partisan should 
be lost in the patriot and the imperial will of the long-suffering 
millions should, by their chosen Representatives, in defiance of his 
charge of fraud and bad faith, be registered. Sir, the time has come, 
the issue is joined, and it only remains for the Representatives of 
the people to rise from their kneeling posture at the feet of power 
and throttle the ruler who dares, in one short year, the second time 
to strangle the popular will, and teach him that the sovereign power 
to direct him remains with the free people of this country instead of 
the moneyed aristocracy of Europe. Sir, who is it that would dare 
turn the people away to struggle on for another year with the grim 
specter of want that aouaul bes for months, menanced their homes 
and loved ones? Sir, when this veto message is flashed from end to 
end of this country will the people not be constrained to demand, in 
the language of the great Roman statesman, when he denounced the 
treacherous Catiline: “Oh how long will you abuse our patience and 
to what end will your unbridled audacity lead you?’ Sir, the hour 
has come for the rehabilitation of the silver dollar and to place it side 
by side with its regal sister whence it was torn by fraud, and start 
them in the amicable struggle for the affections of the people. 

Sir, the footprints of a foreign dictator are all along the path this 
veto has traveled. No traces of the sons of toil, who clear away the 
thorns and thistles interposed in the pathway of the first erring ones, 
appear. This very hour the ocean cables are livid with lightning fly- 
ing through ocean caves from continental Europe bearing congratu- 
lations to the money power behind the Executive and other statesmen 
of Princess Pinkston notoriety upon their heroism in upholding the 
national honor, and how faithfully the instructions of our foreign 
tusk-masters have been obeyed. Read veto message, then read Lon- 
don Economist, and see. That arrogant sheet says: 

Americans should be plainly told that what is pro in this silver bill is dis- 
tinetly and decidedly in the natare of swindling ; that if the honest payment of 
debt is departed from the United States's credit in Europe is ruined, and that the 
ultimate loss to American people will be a great deal more than they can by any 
possibility gain. 

When it is remembered that these bonds about which so much 
good faith clusters were purchased for greenbacks and national cur- 
rency, and not gold or silver, from 1861 to 1564, upon which the 
country suffered a loss and the bondholders a profit of three hundred 
and ninety and a half millions of money, the argument of good faith 
and national honor is in bad taste and is obnoxious to the charge not 
only of the og age nee of the truth but the suggestion of a falsehood. 
Sir, it is well for American people to draw about them the ample 
cloak of patriotism, the favorite covering of villains, and cry “thief” 
when their own hands are all reeking with crime. 

The gentlemen who thus prate about good faith and national honor 
are those who in the hour of the nation’s peril followed in the path 
of the Army at a guilty distance or moved in its front on the retreat 
when the flag trailed lowest, and when the Army was reeling and stag- 
gering under the shock of battle and defeat, drove their cruel and 
remorseless bargains. No word of complaint comes up from the pen- 
sioned at ae whose scanty allowance is doled ont in the nation’s 
paper which she refused to receive for public debts. Sir, it neither 
comes from those whose toil makes the nation prosperous nor from 
those who upheld its flag in the line of battle. I opposed all the 
amendments to this bill because I believed they were wrong, but fail- 
ing to defeat them I take the bill as the best that nowcan be . Itis 
not what the people want, but all they can get just now. Sir, when 
the time shall come, and come it will, when the civic chieftain retir- 
ing from the labors of long years in the interests of his country shall 
seck repose in the bosom of a grateful people, rather than go abroad 
to receive the smiles of those he served so well and receive their 
approval for the wrongs he intlicted upon his people, the people will 
learn to respect the veto power of the President and kiss the rod that 











chastens them, but not until then. They will never a 
foreign dictation in financial matters through domes 
those who look to foreign interference in our financial 
as well know now once for all that there is an ead of 
pare for it. 

Sir, the wrongs against which the American people stru 
inflicted by merciless tax-gatherers and our remorseless task-maste 
are greater than those which prompted the maddened populace 
Massachusetts to hurl to the tidal wave of Boston Harbor the Epy| ish 
cargo. It will be pleasing in the future when those who have ale , 
plundered the people are damned, “and sitting like ghosts along the 
wailing shore to read the story of their crimes by the red glare of 
hell,” to remember that they once had a good time and for their 
comfort I snbmit a tabularstatement, which will be a convenient ref. 
erence for refreshing their memory : 


gain submit to 
1S Agents, and 

Cg18 ation had 
all this, and pre. 
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Grateful for the courtesy of the House I leave them alone to dream 
of fraud and national faith. 





The Veto a Blunder—Its Defeat a Triumph. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. T. CRITTENDEN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 28, 175, 

On the of the President of the United States returning with his veto the 
bill (IL. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. Speaker, the President has performed 
what he deemed to be his constitutional aug in vetoing the silver 
bill. Considering the demands of the people of the country, con- 
sidering the large majorities with which the bill passed the Senate 
and House of Representatives, his act was certainly an indication of 
much resolution if not of little judgment. Hero worship does not 
exist in this country, in this Congress. With unparalleled and unpre- 
cedented swiftness the veto was swept before the popular current 
and the bill removing the disabilities of silver to a certain extent has 
become the law by two-thirds majorities in each House, notwithstand- 
ing the action of the President. 

In the whole history of our Government there was never beforea vetoof any bill— 

Says the New York Herald— 
by any President which was overruled with such swift promptitude or overruled 
by majorities in both Houses so superfluously large. 

It is the first time, so far as we can now recollect— 

Says the New York Tribune— 
in the whole history of the country that a veto message by the President of the 
United States hag not only been absolutely impotent, but has actually increase! the 
strength of the measure it forbade. For the first time the United States has 
President who is thus shown to be powerless, not only with his own party, which 
he has displeased, but with the opposite party, whose good-will he not bec 
able to obtain. . ; 

One hundred and ninety-six votes against 73 in the House and 46 
against 19 in the Senate have declared that silver shall be one of the 
coins of this country, and that no past fraudulent legislation, that ne 
presidential power, that no moneyed power here or elsewhere shall 
stand between the people and their demands. 7 

Justice travels with a slow pace, but sooner or later reaches its goal, 
and when it does strike, it is with an iron hand. The veto is astrange 
compound of ignorance, prejudice, and obstinacy, and I shall attempt 
to show it. The President says: : 

The bill provides for the coinage of si!ver dollars of the weight of 412} = 
each, of standard silver, to bea legal tender at their nominal valve for all debts au 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly sti ulated in the = 
tract. Itis well known that the market value of that number of grains of stan’ 
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6 LLL LAND OIES 


: ninety to ninety-two cents as compared 
om oes tho pasty esollar. ene how dollar ietheslond by this bill is 
wie 10 per cent. less than it purports to be worth, and is made a legal tender 
ror uts contracted when the law did not recognize such coins as lawful money. 
why is it that “the market value of that number of grains [4124] of 
standard silver ane, the past year has been from ninety to ninety- 

cents as compared with the standard gold dollar?” It was be- 
po the silver dollar was dropped from the coinage act of 1873 and 
the dastardly effort made in 1574 to destroy the legal-tender qualities 
of that dollar in the codification and revision of the coinage act. 
Human experience teaches that silver has at all times been as rela- 
tively valuable as gold, and often far more so, when it has stood equal 
under the law. The republican party, in 1873, was in control of this 
Government, from President down, and by its machinations the silver 
dollar was overthrown and lost part of its value, because of such 
jegislation, and now the President says it is less valuable than gold, 
and he must forbid its coinage. Such a position is an insult to the 
jntelligence of the age. ; ight; 

If that silver dollar could speak I imagine it would say to the Pres- 
ident and his adviser, John Sherman, “ I stood by the Government in 
the dark days of the rebellion, ever ready to perform my part, side 
by side with greenbacks, when gold had shrunken from sight and was 
measuring the success of its enemies, and was in fact more against than 
jn its behalf, and now you have disinherited and declared me an alien 
unworthy of your confidence, and not equal in value to the gold dol- 
lar which you have never shorn of its power. You had as well say to 
your crippled soldier that he is not a man, that he is not a good citi- 
yen because @ leg or an arm has been lost on some battle-field. Restore 
if possible that leg or that arm and he is as perfect in manhood as 
ever; restore by legislation those qualities of mine destroyed by legis- 
Jation and I shall the equal of gold in our land and the unit of 
value to all classes but the enemies of republican government. Do 
not cripple and embarrass me and then mock at my incapacities.” 

This the President is doing, backed by his long line of gold-specu- 
Jators and eager money-changers. 

The history of gold and silver for hundreds of years past shows 
that they have not varied in relative value more than from 15 to 1 to 
16 to 1. Silver continued to be at a premium of from 2 to 5 per cent. 
over gold from 1853 until it was dropped from coinage in 1873, at 
which time the 4124 dollar was worth 103} in gold. But when the 
Government ceased to coin it, and the gold ring robbed it of its legal- 
tender quality—its paying power—in 1074 it declined in relative value 
with gold, but has not declined in relative value compared with any- 
thing else, the value of gold being greatly enhanced by being made 
the exclusive legal-tender coin. 

Now, to restore the 412} dollar would be to re-establish the ratio 
of 16to 1. If, during the last twenty years before silver was demone- 
tized, the 4124 dollar was worth so much more than gold at the above 
ratio that it would not circulate, what would become of a heavier 
dollar? The real danger is that when remonetized the 412} dollar 
will prove to be too valuable to circulate with gold, and that we will 
be compelled to change the legal ratio of the two coins again. 

France has the double standard and has adopted the mean ratio— 
thatis15}to1. She had on the 15th of July, 1877, about $1,600,000,000 
in gold and silver coins. Of this 823,930,000 francs was silver, of 
which 773,130,000 were five-franc pieces, which are unlimited legal 
tenders, 50,800,000 francs was subsidiary coin, and we find this silver 
coin cireulating side by side with her gold coins at the above ratio. 

Again, our subsidiary coins contain only 385 grains of standard 
silver per dollar, being 27} grains less than the dollar of 4124 grains 
and of the same standard, and, demonetized as it is, it is now worth 
ninety-six and one-half cents per dollar in gold. There can be no 
question but that the dollar of 412} grains, with its unlimited pay- 
ing power restored with free coinage, will be as valuable as the gold 
a will then be, for gold will fall when the silver dollar is remone- 
tized, 

sagt the President says in justification of his position against the 
people: . 


One billion one hundred and forty-three million four hundred and ninety-three 
thousand four hundred dollars of the bonded debt, now outstanding, was issued 
prior to February, 1873, when the silver dollar was unknown in circulation in 
this country, and was only a convenient form of silver bullion for exportation ; 
€5+3,440,350 of the bonded debt has been issued since February, 1873, when gold 
alone was the coin for which the bonds were sold, and gold alone was the coin in 
which both parties to the contract understood that the bonds would be paid. These 
bonds entered into the markets of the world. They were paid for in gold when 
silver had greatly depreciated, and when no one would have bought them if it had 
been understood that they would be paid in silver. 

* * * * * * * 


In view of these facts it will justly be regarded as a grave breach of the public 
faith to undertake to pay these bende, prinel 1 or interest, in silver coin worth 
in the market less than the coin recei for them. It is said that the silver dollar 
made a legal tender by this bill will under its operations be equivalent in valne 
to the gold dollar. Many supporters of the bill believe this, and would not justify 


an attempt to i 
manny of te er ene. either public or private, in coin of inferior value to the 


How sweetly the President’s words accord with the following ex- 
tract from the New York Times: 


faith Wits he eee * a is struek at the nation's credit. Its plighted 

What is the answer to this piece of special pleading in favor of the 
gold-owners and bondholders? It is a wick perversion of the law 
to say that “Gold alone was the coin in which both parties to the con- 
tract understood that the bonds would be paid.” I now call your 
attention to the law under which the new bonds were issned, referred 





































to by the President, and then I present in exact words a copy of the 
bonds, so all may see who is wrong—who is right: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or 


sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000, coupon or registered bonds of the 
United States, in such form as he may prescribe and of denominations of $50 or 
some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the present standard value, at 
the pleasure of the United States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest, payable semi-annually in such coin, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $300,000,000 of like 
bonds, the same in all respects, but payable, at the pleasure of tho United States, 
after fifteen years from the date of their issue, and ring interest at the rate of 
44 per cent. per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
$1 000,000,000 of like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty ycars from the date of their issue, and t 

terest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum; all of which said several classes of 
bonds and the interest thereon shall be exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority ; and the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed 
upon their face the above-specified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be mado 
payable at the Treasury of the United States. But nothing in this act, or in any 
other law now in force, shall be construed to authorize any increase whatever of 
the bonded debt of the United States. 


soaring in- 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 


authorized to scll and dispose of any of the bonds issued under this act, at not less 
than their pon valuo for coin, and to apply the proceeds thereof to the redemption 
of any of t i 
their par value, or he may exchange the same for such 5.20 bonds, par for par; but 
the bonds hereby authorized shall be used for no other purpose whatsoever ; and a 
sum not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent. of the bonds herein authorized is hereby 
— to pay the expense of preparing, issuing, advertising, and disposing 
o 


1¢ bonds of the United States outstanding, and known as 5.20 bonds, at 


the same. 


This law was enacted July 14, 1870, subsequent to the act of March 


18, 1869, called the strengthening act or a law of interpretation of the 
bonds issued prior to 1869, and both acts, that of 1569 and that of 
1870, recognized and declared in the clearest terms that the silver 
dollar was the money or one of the coins in which the bonds were 
eee. principal and interest. In line 4 of said act of 1870, the 


»onds were made payable “in coin of the present standard value.” 


What was thatcoin? Gold and silver. Silver was not disturbed asa 
coin until 1873, three years after the passage of the act declaring how 
the bonds were made payable. In the act of 1870, after declaring 
how and for what the bonds shall issue is found these words: “And 
the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed in their face the 
above specified conditions.” What specified conditions? Those found 
in the law itself? The bond reads as follows : 

1877. Four per cent. consuls of the United States. 1907. 


Principal and interest payable in coin. 
(50) 
At the Treasury of the United Statea. 
The United States of America are indebted to the bearer in the sum of 
Fifty Dollars. 


7115. TLS. 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress en- 


titled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved July 14, 
1870,” amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of Jaly, A. D. 1907, in coin of tho 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such coin 
from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable quar 
terly, on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July, in each year. Tho prin- 
cipal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or dutiesof the United 
States as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local 
authority. 


Wasbington, July 1, 1877. 
8. J. MILLARD, 
Register of the Treasury. 


Every solitary bond alluded to by the President was issued under 


the refunding act of 1870, and was and is in the precise words of the 
above bond, excepting the difference in the number, date, and amount 
of the bonds. The entire national debt is payable in the specific 
words of the law authorizing the issue of the bonds and in the specific 
contract printed in the bonds themselves in the dollar which this act 
of 1878 reinstates and which the Sherman gang have expelled from 
our midst with the most utter disregard of the pre-existing debts and 


contracts. The national debt was made by law payable specifically 
in a named number of grains of silver and gold. Not in the number 
of grains of one of them, but optionally of either gold or silver as 
the debtor might elect. Why did not Sherman and his dark abettors 
when stopping the coinage of these grains of silver in 1473 and demon- 
etizing them in 1874, exempt from the operation of these infamons 
measures the pre-existing national debt of $2,000,000,000? Would they 
have done so if they could have done it? No, sir; 
When self the wavering balance holds, 
‘Tis rarely right adjusted. 

The law of 1870 had fixed the terms and conditions of the payment 
of the bonds, and it was not, it is not, in the panes of the conspira- 
tors to thwart its plain, simple words. It is absolute foolishness and 
an absolute defiance of the oa for the President to say, by implica- 
tion if not in direct words, that the $5#3,440,350 of the funded debt 
issued since 1873 was payable in gold because both parties to the con- 
tract so understood, It is strange that a President should put in sol- 
emn form such an idea. 1t would be unbecoming in a hired attorney 
without name, fame, honor, or practice. Laws, not understandings 
outside of the law, govern and control “ both parties to the contract” 
in all such transactions as this under which the bonds were issued, 
sold, and delivered. If the President himself should even direct the 
sale of one bond under this funding act in any manner contrary to 
the law, under any understanding with the purchaser not in couform- 
ity to the law, evenif beneficial to the Government, he would at once 
be impeachable for high crimes and misdemeanors. The highest faith, 
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the highest obligation any official, President or constable, owes to 
anything, to anybody, is to the law, and he who forsakes that abau- 
dons the path of duty and forfeits the confidence of the citizen. 

The President having shown such an unusual interest in the wel- 
fare of the bondholders, and so little appreciation of the tax-payers, 
let me show what these gentlemen paid for the bonds when originally 
purchased, and a moment’s calculation will show how much interest, in 
gold, these suffering gentlemen have semi-annually drawn. 

The table gives the various issues of bonds, the amount of each 
issue, the price paid in gold, and the profits to the bondholders: 


inclination toward the bendholders, says, “I veto the pjl].” 
listen : : 
I cannot approve a bill which in my judgment authorizes th i 
obligations. The obligation of the Rabie faith transcends all question? "acred 
or public advantage. Its unquestionable maintenance is the dic of prost 


tate, as well of h 
highest expediency as of the most necessary duty, and should ey. : Se 
guarded by the Executive, by Congress, and by the people." &* “#refully 


What “ sacred obligations?” The bonds of the Govern 
are these sacred obligations violated? Is paying the 
to the contract a violation of the sacred obligations? 
obligation is to repudiate it without regard to the con 


Why, 


ment? How 
emi according 
Yo violate ay 





U sequences, 
ai TT] the use of such language the President has charged sepaiiadinn _ 
Six per cents. Amounts. | Sold for gold. | Profits. the people, a bold act under any circumstances, but still bolder when 
—————$——————___—— — a by a by oe Is it repudiation to main. 
a a ti at tain the coin of the Constitution 8 it repudiation to pay the bond 
= “ re oa = eae, oe = . = toa | in the same coin demanded on their face? Is it repudiation to ad. 
In6-4 381, 292, 250 1x6, 697,636 | 191, 504, 614 


here to the contract in word, act, and deed, without limitation, wit). 


SIS ten aciinwesepeceieanibasanminadanes Hae 202, 214, 090 71, 502, 060 








out qualification? Holy Writ says, “The letter killeth, but 
xe ‘ 5 4 q " 6) 2 : o ’ th 
aoa agg oun ans. oo = oa spirit maketh alive.” The people observe the obligations, both in 
1268 : 425, 443, 800 312 826.323 | 1121617. 477 | letter and spirit, and yet the President says to them, You are repn- 
Five per cents 195, 136, 550 122, 957, 410 72, 182, 140 


diationists; and these bondholders, now thronging the White House 
as welcome guests, are the patriots, the true observers of the law of 
the “sacred obligations.” 

In the language of Hon. JoHN Hanna, of Indiana, a true, able 
bold, and upright man, I say “it is no time to longer trifle with the 
sovereign will of a people who will sweep from place and power any 
faithless servant who attempts to deceive and betray. They demani 
equal and exact justice; and accursed be he who attempts to read- 
jast the scales as a means of robbery!” Although the bill does not 
meet with my entire approbation, pet it is a step in the right direc. 
tion. Another step will soon be taken in the interest of the people, 
Many great wrongs are yet to be righted, many great evils are yet 
left to be cured. 7 

The fulerum bas found a resting place. Catharine of Russia had 
a hand carved on one of the gates of her great northern capital, with 
the forelinger pointing toward Constantinople, the open way to the 
seas and India, for that rugged power whose ambition is empire; 
and to-day, after many long years of waiting, the Russians are about 
to enter that city as rulers and victors. So let the people from Maine 
to California keep an open fingerever pointed toward the monstrous 
oppressions yet in full foree, drawing the very life-blood from every 
enterprise, and they will go down in ruins as Dagon did before the 
ark of God’s chosen race. National banks, resumption, tariff laws, 
chartered monopolies, yet stand “clothed in purple and fine linen,” 
oppressing forty-five millions of people with a heavy heel, standing 
Colossus-like across this whole continent, contesting even the suprem- 
acy of power with the people themselves; and they must fall, else 
freedom will be known only in history to us. ‘“ Delenda est Carthago” 
was proclaimed in the Senate of Rome by Cato against Carthage, the 
great enemy of Rome; and so let us, as the Representatives of the 
people, proclaim here in our = that those great evils shall be 
destroyed and the people yet shall live. Let us strike in all earnest- 
ness with ungloved hands. 

In the language of Hon. Jerry Black, “The waters of truth will 
rise gradually and slowly, but surely ; and then look out for the 
overflowing scourge. The refuge of lies shall be swept away and 
the hiding-place of falsehood shall be uncovered.” This mighty and 
puissant nation will yet raise herself up like a strong man after 
sleep and shake her invincible locks in a fashion you little think of 
now. Wait! Retribution will come in due time. Justice travels with 
a leaden heel, but strikes with an iron hand. It is now striking with 
an iron hand those who have plundered the people so leng, and will 
strike down a President or “ any other man” who stands in the way of 
its march. It is not blind to such errors as the President’s veto, and 
it is not blind to the demands of a distressed people. I hope such 
“ strikes” will pervade this whole country. . 

Patience and energy should be the watchwords of the people in 


a ee 





Six hundred and seventy-eight millions of dollars of clean, clear cash 
in a transaction that involved but $2,059,975,700. Whi, these figures 
are absolutely frightful, and these figures are not all. The bonds thus 
discounted were sold as greenback bonds—that is to say, were sold 
with the fixed belief that they were to be paid, principal and interest, 
in greenbacks. The slush men and the scoundrels got possession of 
Congress. First a bill was passed changing the terms of the contract 
80 as to make the bonds payable in coin. Then by an assassin’s plan 
silver was demonetized, and, before the country knew or the people 
knew, the oligarchy had triumphed and the laws demanded that all 
the bonds should be paid solely in gold. 

No wonder there was a revolt if revolt isall or will be all. Macaulay 
tells how, when Warren Hastings was being tried, and the sums were 
specified which had passed through his hands and had not been ac- 
counted for, the trapped and mes ety giant rose in his place and 
essayed a defense. “When I remember,” he said in substance, “of how 
I was tempted, and how there were always before me piled up gold, 
boxes of rupees and strings of diamonds, and when I recall only the 
few paltry thousands I took, by God, Mr. Speaker, I am astonished 
now at my own moderation.” 

Senator Beck, of Kentucky, makes an exhibit of even a larger gain 
than is done in the above article. Either is bad enough, ruinous 
enough, and should receive the condemnation of the American people 
without regard to party, In those days we never heard from a Presi- 
dent or the bondholders the alarm of “ repudiation,” “ broken faith,” 
“sacred obligations ;” they were then too busy robbing the people, 
“in clover too deep and rich;” then they thanked God that they 
were not “as other men ;” we also do. 

Senator Beck, of Kentucky, in the Senate of the United States, has 
drawn for the American people a most frightful picture of the course 
of special legislation that has taken from the people, as I have before 
stated, the people’s money, and has converted the same into a national 
debt. 

The following startling amounts have been wrung from the toiling 
masses of the American people, leaving the debt in the main as large 
asever. The Senator says: 

The bondholders had, up to 1869, received $100,000,000 of profit before they got 
the principal of their bonds made payable in gold. It can be shown by tho Treas- 
urer's reports from year to year, giving the amount of bonds sold each year and the 


wromium on gold from 1862 to 1909, that the purchase of the bonds with — at 
Ita face value and the purchase of the paper at the discounts gave a profit to the 
bondbolders as follows : 

An account of the bondholders’ clear profits arising from no investments at all 
may therefore be stated in the following tabular form: 


WOOD cok de ss \-vscbuseunacinSnsbGhshoecndecousenaplaseeervabeieo keke #28, 138,989 | this contest for life and liberty. A great empress once had as her 
DBOS. oe eee e eee ceee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeerenesseeeeesnconsseseassaeees aes 94, 555,713 | national motto, “We sit beside the sea and await the tide.” We 
Sa ear nannoem nach irihainaieniigeaan te eenerernn Stearn nna wt don sax | Should do the same. The tide is slowly coming in, aud when it does, 
1866... seeeveeeeeesceeeceeeeeeeeesescesesececeeesss sevseeesese 58,757,183 | let _us seize it “at the flood,” and it will bear our people on to glory 
DONT. .nc.ccnncvupcccovenccnenaccnuneccceccescbosppoocecsesbesteseotes 167, 915,741 | and prosperity. Long years have they been torn by the storms of 
BOUD. wi0x04ssi.+s0nrswenth enadiipgqudes shone senecdesienseeneereghsieet 253, 159, 765 


passion and plunder for gain and sunshine to others, and years yet 
will elapse before “the good time” will come, so-earnestly sought, 
so long prayed for, but come it will, come it must, in a country like 
ours. “ Uber dem Sturme ist Ruhe.” After the tempest is sunshine. 


Sb60000 coe snescenssencesdsbenewe 98, 297, 864 


occ cecccwcccccesenceonees coccee sc ccccesocecoecceeeesceses 1, 012, 536, 204 


This most remarkable statement was, as Senator Beck declared, 
“carefully and truthfully prepared.” The proof is in the official 
records. “It will satisfy the country,” said the Senator, “and ought 
to satisfy the bondholders and their advocates that they ought not 
to insult a suffering people whose hard earnings have gone to enrich 
them, by any complaint of want of good faith to them in the effort 
we are making to save the country from bankruptcy. 

No people on the face of this earth with such immense productive 
capacities have been treated by their rulers and legislative bodies as 
have been the people of this country. The bonds of this country 
were originally paid in greenbacks ; then by republican legislation, 
in 1869, they were made payable in coin; then again by republican 
legislation they were made payable in gold; and now, because the 
people are demanding that some of the steps of past legislation be 
retraced, and the bonds be made payable in coin according to their 
face, according to the express contract, the President, with an easy 
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Coinage of Silver Dollars. 


SPEECH OF HON. DAVID REA, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. REA. Mr. Speaker, having had very decided and, to my mind, 
clear convictions on the silver question, I have during its discussioD 

































: : that discussion to others, and contented myself by 
pos ee — the way that in my judgment tended to promote 
the interest of my constituents and of the people of the whole coun- 
a but owing to the votes I shall give on the Senate amendments, 
T feel it to be my duty to no longer remain silent. J , 

[do not propose, however, to enter upon a general discussion of 
the financial question upon this occasion, but to state some of the 

asons why I favor the remonetization of silver and the reasons that 
shall govern my votes on the Senate amendments, with a view of 
pvailin g myself of an opportunity in the future to give my views upon 
the financial problem nerally. 7 : 

Mr. Speaker, I voted for the silver bill when it passed the House, 
and heartily gave it all the support in my power. s 

I believe that a very large majority of the people of this country 
demand the remonetization of the silver dollar. Not only do I believe 
that remonetization is demanded, but I also believe that it would be 
promotive of the best interests of the whole country. , 

In order to arrive at the relative production of gold and silver 
throughout the world from 1849 to 1877, inclusive, I call attention to 
the following table, which I take from a memorial to Congress from 
a committee of bankers of the cities of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. Mr. Spofford, in his late work entitled “Ameri- 
can Almanac and Treasury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and Politi- 
cal,” also sustains the figares given by said bankers : 


Total production of gold and silver throughout the world from 1849 to 1877. 
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VRID... cence ccnccccccccccececceesssoseee scones £1, 250, 000 
1GBD. cccccccccceccevces cove .- 1, 850, 000 
IRD... -- 2 eee 2, 150, 000 
MED ccoccce ®, 120, 000 
1853.....- 8, 120, 000 
184 8, 120, 000 
1855 ccc ccccccccecesccoccccosccesces 8, 120, 000 
TASB... 2. ccccccccccccccccccccceccccsoscocece. coe: 8, 130, 000 
SORT . cocccccsectesensoess consoecescososse cbecees 8, 130, 000 
OD. cocncecccessoeseboneneteses seceeesconceses 8, 130, 000 
1058... .cccccccccccccccoccs coccce coescececcecces ®, 150, 000 
DRUD. cane en cee ee enwwwe ces ssneeeeeeeeeseeenes 8, 160, 000 
1BG1...ccccccrcccccccccccc ccccccccccsccscessoocees 8, 540, 000 
ROOD. ..cocconccnnecocecsntosnesevespesconessecssns 9, 040, 000 
18GB... ccccccccccccc cccccccccccecceccccecccesocess 9, 840, 000 
BOGE. .cccccccccccccccccccccecs cocccccocccosccoses 10, 340, 000 
BAGS... cccvcocccccccccccsccesesececeed coccce comscees 10, 390, 000 
9908 .cocccccccccccccesesesoeseseoccosce. coseccess 10, 145, 000 
1867 10, #45, 000 
1868 10, 045, 000 
1869... 9, 500, 000 
1870 10, 315, 000 
171 12, 210, 000 
1872 13, 050, 000 
1873 14, 050, 000 
1s74 14, 300, 000 
1875. 16, 100, 000 
1876 18, 000, 000 
1877 13, 000, 000 





ORR Re Ree Ree eee eee eee ee en ee teeees 


27x, 440, 000 













From this table it appears that the world’s production of gold from 
1849 to 1877 was nearly two and a half times as great as that of silver. 
But, aside from this, I call attention to the production of gold and 
silver in the United States. It is shown by an official report of H. 
RK. Linderman, Director of the Mint, that the estimated production of 


gold and silver in the United States from 1845 to 1876, inclusive, was 
as follows : 


















yevaghhoscnelneksinad calle cebetwaswéediel supe veraesyaenests $1, 367, 986, 769 
Silver....... ixbessinn 295, 000, 000 

By a comparison of the foregoing figures, it will be dbserved that 
the production of gold in the United States during the period of time 
above mentioned was more than one-half of the entire world’s pro- 
duction, and that the production of silver was about one-fifth of the 
world’s production of that metal. 

The production of silver in the United States has increased, how- 
ever,in the last few years. In the report of the monetary commission 
to the Senate it is stated that— 


The United States is the largest silver-producing country in the world, furnish- 
ing, in fact, rather more than one-half of the total supply. 


In the face of these figures, with the great increase in the population, 
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wealth, commerce, and business of the world, can it wisely be said 
that either one of these metals should be stricken down. I think 
not. Can it be said that silver, forming such a large part of the 
metal money of the world, can be demonetized without creating a 

spread shrinkage in values and as a necessary and logical result 

, the confiscation of the property of debtors to their cred- 
I answer that the demonetization of silver cannot be con- 
summated without producing these results. Take from the strong 
man one-half his blood and he is less able to bear up under heavy 
burdens. Deprive him of one-half of his food and drink and he wiil 


Mr. Speaker, we have those among us who worship the golden gods 


and demand the continued demonetization of silver. They demand 
that almost one-half of the means the people have of paying their 
debts shall be taken from them. Although it is true that the United 
States is the largest silver-producing country in the world, these same 
gold worshipers, by committees from the banking power of Wall 
street and elsewhere and by other means, are demanding that the 
people’s representatives shall continue to strike at this great produc- 
tion by continuing the demonetization of the silver dollar and thereby 
depriving silver of one of its uses. This they demanded of the repre- 
sentatives of the people of a debtor nation. The United States are 
largely the debtors of Europe, a relation she does not sustain toward 
any other part of the globe. 

Our aggregate indebtedness, corporate and public, held there is an 
immense sum, estimated by good statisticians to be over $2,000,000,000, 
on which we pay an annual interest of fully $100,000,000. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to some very significant 
figures given by Mr. Spofford in his very valuable work to which Ihave 
alluded He shows that in one hundred and twenty-seven cities in 
the United States, embracing the chief cities of the Union, the average 
increase of debt in ten years, from 1566 to 1576, was about 200 per cent. ; 
the increase of annual taxation about 83 per cent.; the increase of val- 
uation about 75 per cent., and the increase of population about 33 per 
cent. By this it is seen that population and valuation of property 
have by no means kept pace with debt and taxation. 

And yet, in the face of all these facts, these gold worshipers who only 
see through golden spectacles are persistingly demanding that this 
debtor nation, with its increasing indebtedness and shrinkage in valu- 
ation of property, shall continuethe demonetization of thesilverdollar, 
thereby depriving the people of the use of silver as money in paying 
their debts and lessening the value of one of our greatest products 
over 10 per cent., and this at a time when business is prostrate, bank- 
ruptcy abroad in the land, and thousands of people begging for bread. 

call attention to the following figures which I have taken from 
the annual circular of the Mercantile Agency of New York for Janu- 
ary last, by which it is shown that from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, a 
period of five years, there were 36,717 failures in the United States, 
with aggregate liabilities amounting to $966,586,075. 

I repeat again shall we, with all these facts before us as plainly as 
the sun at high noon, continue to disown and disinherit the silver 
dollar of our fathers, sometimes in latter days facetiously galled the 
“dollar of our daddies?” Will the Representatives of the people 
submissively obey the demands of the gold-worshipers, who dare 
through their subsidized press and otherwise to charge every Repre- 
sentative who does not believe as they pretend to believe as unfaith- 
ful to the good faith of the Government, as dishonest, as a demagogue 
and repudiator? I answer emphatically no, never; it is not wisdom 
nor statesmanship to do so. Such a policy is suicidal and is con- 
demned by every instinctive law of self-preservation. 

Ido not propose to discuss on this occasion how and by what means 
the silver dollar was demonetized. Suffice it to say that the act of 
demonetization was a tyrannical and monstrous act. Tyrannical, 
because it was done without the consent of the people and against 
their wishes, and has made an unwilling people slaves to its blighting 
and destructive influence. Monstrous, because unnatural, extremely 
wonderful, and contrary to all sense of fitness and propriety. 

We have been told by those who seem to set themselves up as teach- 
ers of honor, honesty, and good faith on the part of the Government 
that it would be dishonorable and a violation of the nation’s good 
faith to pay the nation’s creditors or any part of them in silver, even 
in cases where it was stipulated in the contract that payment should 
be made in coin at a time when silver was a legal-tender coin. They 
say the silver dollar of 4124 grains is only worth about ninety cents. 
In answer to this charge I will state that the legal-tender silver dol- 
lar at the time of making these contracts contained 412} grains of sil- 
ver, and a debtor, whether a nation or an individual, who pays accord- 
ing to the contract and with the means provided in the contract can 
never, in law or good morals, be chargeable with bad faith or with 
having done a dishonorable thing. In law contracts are made to be 
enforced; in good morals they should be made to be kept. We aro 
told that 412} grains of silver are only worth about ninety cents, and 
gentlemen have demanded to know the modus operandi by which Gov- 
ernment could make ninety cents in silver worth one hundred cents 
in gold. 

Why is the dollar of 4124 grains of silver only worth about ninety 
cents? It was for a long period of time prior to its demonetization 
worth over one hundred cents. The Government has discriminated 
against silver and demonetized the silver dollar of 4124 grains. By 
doing this the Government has deprived silver of one of its very 
important uses, and by depriving it of one of its uses it has been 
ae in value. 

f I am correct, then, in my conclusions, the mode and means by 
which 412} grains of silver now worth, say, about ninety cents shall 
become worth one hundred cents or over is very plain. 

Remonetize the silver dollar of 412} grains and make it a full legal 
tender, and its uses are at once thereby increased, and in my judg- 
ment in a very short time it will be worth one hundred cents or more. 

If the history of the past is worth anything to guide us in the fu- 
ture, I am supported in my position. I here submit the following 
table, taken from the bankers’ memorial to Congress before men- 
tioned, showing the value of a silver dollar of 412} grains from 1434 
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to 1276 inclusive, and also the value of silver per ounce for the same 
length of time: 
Table showing the yearly averages of the price of silver from 1834 to 1876. 


and standard 
gold coin. 
dollar of 412) 
value 
of gold to sil- 


United States 
Value of asilver 


Price per ounce 
British stand 
Price per ounce 


Relative 


4 


Pence. Cents. 
59 15-16 118. 25 
59 11-16 117. 76 
60 118. 37 
3 9-16 117. 51 
594 117. 39 
604 1 
GOR i 
60 1-16 . 0 
59 7-16 . 26 
59 3-16 77 
SY. . 39 
59} . 90 
59 «5-16 . 02 
59 11-16 . 76 | 101. 20 
594 . 39 | 100. Bs 
88 | 101.20 
1-16 50 | 101. 83 
. 25 | 103. 42 
. 36 | 102.57 
. 33 | 104, 26 
121. 33 | 104. 26 
120, 96 | 103. 95 
120.96 | 103.95 
121. &3 | 104. 69 
120. 96 | 103.95 | 
122. 44 | 105. 22 
121.70 | 104. 58 
119. 98 | 103. 10 
6 7-16 121.21 | 104. 16 | 
613 | 121.09 | 104. 06 | 
Gig | 121.09 | 104. 06 | 
61 1-16) 120.47 | 103.52 
61h 120. 59 | 103. 63 
60 9-16) 119.48 | 102 67 | 
604 118.36 | 102. 57 | 
60 7-16 | 119.24 | 102.47 
cO 9-16) 119.48 | 102. 67 
604 | 119.36 | 102. 57 
60 5-16; 118.99 | 102.25 
594 116.90 | 100. 46 | 
58) 5-16 115.04 | 99. 86 
OF } M221] 96.43 | 
533 104. 07 89. 22 | 


Cents. 
101. 62 
101. 20 
101. 72 
100. 98 
100. 8 
102. 36 
102. 36 
101. 8&3 
100. 77 | 
100, 34 
100. 28 | 
100. 46 
100, 56 | 
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It is shown by this table that the silver dollar of 412} grains was, 
from 1834 to 1573, when it was demonetized, worth more than a gold 


dollar, ranging from 100.34 cents to 104.69 cents to the dollar. The 
same silver dollar when demonetized fell in 1274 to 92.86, in 1875 to 
96.43, and in 1876 to 89.22 cents. This same table also shows that the 
lowest price per ounce of silver from 1834 to 1573 was 116.77 cents, 
and that upon the demonetization of silver the price per ounce fell 
in 1874 to 115.04, in 1875 to 112.21, and in 1876 to 104.07 cents. The 
relative value of gold to silver from 1834 to 1473 averaged about 1 of 
gold to 15.61 of silver, but upon the demonetization of silver that 
relative value changed in 1874 to 16.17 of silver to 1 of gold, in 1875 
16.58 of silver to 1 of gold, and in 1876 17.87 of silver to 1 of gold. 

This shows the power of silver when monetized to sustain its rela- 
tive value with gold, and to my mind is a strong argument against 
the advocates of the single gold standard. If the silver dollar sus- 
tained itself for about forty years above gold when monetized why 
will it not do so again if put upon an equally fair trial? 

As a practical man I prefer to rely upon the demonstrated facts of 
the past rather than the fine-spun theories of those who only see 
through gold spectacles. 

Let us examine for a moment the sincerity of those who cry out 
aloud against paying the bondholder in silver dollars of 412} grains, 
worth, as they say, but little over ninety cents. If it is dishonest to 
psy one creditor or one sum in a debased silver dollar, so called, then 
it is dishonest to pay other creditors and other sums in a debased 
coin also. Let us try these croakers for honesty and good faith by 
this rule. By the resumption act, the pet scheme of these sanie lovers 
of honesty, the fractional currency was withdrawn and the silver 
half and quarter dollar debased to 384 ins of silver, worth eighty- 
four cents in gold to the dollar, was substituted in lieu thereof and 
made a legal tender in the payment of sums of $5. 

If it is dishonest to pay debts of $100 in silver dollars of 412} grains, 
worth over ninety cents, is it not more dishonest to pay debts of $5 
in silver half or quarter dollars of 384 grains, worth only eighty-four 
cents in gold on the dollar? Yet we find these sticklers for honesty 
and good faith strong supporters of paying these debts of $5 and 
under, due generally to the poor people, in the debased silver of 384 
grains, but when it is proposed to pay the bondholders in silver of 
412} grains their sense of honor is outraged and they stand appalled. 
Was there ever in the history of the world such hypocrisy as this? 

Their professions of love for the laborer and poor man are hollow 


and treacherous, and vanish before reason and truth as t 
mists disappear upon the rising of the sun in the easte 
Mr. Speaker, I now call the attention of the House to some of th 
provisions of the bill now under consideration. The bill as it pened 
the House provided that silver dollars of 412} grains “shall be a |e zal 
tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and Ma 
vate, except where otherwise provided by contract.” - 

The Senate has struck out the words “ provided by” and inserted 
in lieu thereof the words “expressly stipulated in the contra 
that the exception reads, “except where otherwise expressly 
lated in the contract.” 

This Senate amendment is probably a slight improvement on tho 
original provision in the bill; but in my judgment both the o 
and the amendment are improper, and subject to criticism. 

This provision should -only apply to past contracts, to contracts 
made before the passage of the law. 

From the plain reading of the bill, the silver dollar is not a legal 
tender in the payment of public or private debts, where it is “other. 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract,” whether that contract shall 
have been made in the past or shall be made in the future. 

The plain construction of the bill is that parties in the future may 
contract for payment in gold, and in such cases silver would not be 
a legal tender. 

There is no such discrimination made against gold. It is not within 
the power of parties contracting to so contract as to deprive gold of 
its legal-tender quality in the ——- of a money debt, and there 
should be no such power conferred upon parties contracting after the 
passage of this law to deprive the silver dollar of its legal-tender 
quality. The legal-tender quality of gold and silver in all futare 
contracts should be equal, and there should be no power given parties 
contracting over the one that is not over the other. 

But I may be asked if I would deprive parties contracting from 
the right to stipulate in the contract for the payment of gold to the 
exclusion of silver and vice versa? My answer is: I should most cer- 
tainly do so. 

It would be no deprivation of right, as I will show from the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but the exercise of the constitutional 
power of Congress. I would not deprive parties from contracting 
for the payment in any specific kind of property. I do not believe 
Congress has that power. That would not be the payment of a money 
debt, but would be more appropriately defined to be barter. Among 
the enumerated powers of Congress in the Constitution of the United 
States is the power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” 
and also “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” And among the in- 
hibitions upon the States is to be found the provision that “ no State 
shall * * * coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a eeniteniee in payment of debts.” 

The power “ to coin money and regulate the value thereof” is del- 
egated to Congress and prohibited to the States. Congress has the 
power to regulate the value of coin, and in doing that is vested with 
power “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper” for 
regulating that value. 7 

it is not the intrinsic value of the metals out of which coins are 
coined that Congress is to regulate. That value is beyond the con- 
trol of Congress. It is the coin or money value that is provided for 
in the Constitution. The question then arises how is Congress to reg- 
ulate the value of coin? Clearly by providing by law the value of 
coin in the payment of debts, and that can only be done by making 
the coin a legal tender in such cases. La 

If the citizen has the right to contract that the coin which is made 
a legal tender by Congress shall not be a legal tender in payment of 
a debt due him, then the power to regulate the value of coin is not 
in Congress but in the citizen. The States are prohibited from mak- 
ing anything but gold and silver coin, not gold or silver coin, a tender 
in payment of debts. 

he States cannot make gold coin a legal tender and exclude or 
deprive silver coin of its legal-tender quality. Can or ought the citi- 
zen do in this respect what the State cannot do? ; 

No constitutional lawyer will say that, if Congress coins gold and 
silver and regulates the value of such coins by making the same a 
legal tender, it is within the power of a State to deprive either one 
of its legal-tender quality; and if a State cannot do so who will say 
the citizen ought to be permitted to exercise a power over the legal- 
tender quality of either coin that the State cannot? = 

The power to fix the legal-tender quality to coin is in Congress, 
and when it exercises that power it should exercise it fully and ex- 
clusively in and over all future contracts, and not divide out that 

wer with the citizens. Parties have no power to deprive gold of 
its legal-tender quality by contract and they should have no greater 
power over silver. ee 

The next amendment made by the Senate is in striking out the free- 
coinage provision of the first section and inserting in lieu thereof the 

rovision authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to buy silver 
Pullion, not less than two million dollars’ worth per — a — 
co 
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than four million dollars’ worth, and cause the same 
monthly, as fast as purchased, into dollars. : 
I am opposed to this amendment of the Senate. I am for free coin- 
and do not believe the limitation of from two to four million 
dollars per month is wise. - As I have said, this is a great silver-pro 
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ducing country largely in debt, and if it is wise, as I believe it is, to 
coin silver dollars, then I can see no reason for placing a limita- 
tion upon the amount. It is well known that the enemies of silver 
remonetization favor this Senate amendment and the friends of silver 
remonetization do not. I shall vote against this amendment because 
] believe we can do better. : ‘ ‘ Ris 

The next Senate amendment is the section of the bill authorizing 
the President of the United States to appoint a commission of three 

versons to meet in conference commissioners or persons chosen by the 
Latin union countries and such other European nations as the Presi- 
dent may deem advisable toextend an invitation toforsuch conference. 
This amendment is mandatory upon the President to invite the gov- 
ernments of the countries composing the Latin union, so called, which 
1 believe includes Switzerland, Belgium, France, Italy, and Greece, 
and such other European nations as he may deem advisable to join the 
United States in a conference for the purpose of adopting a common 
ratio between gold and silver, &c. 

It is a historical fact that in January, 1876, the delegates of the 
Latin union countries fixed the total coinage of the silver five-franc 
pieces for that year in the Latin union countries at one hundred and 
twenty million francs and in January, 1877, they limited the coinage 
in said countries for that year at one-half of the sum fixed for 1476. 
The tendency of the Latin union countries is toward a reduction in 
the coinage of silver. , 

I doubt the policy that invites the influence of European nations 
in fixing the future status of silver in this country. The demoneti- 
zation of silver began in Europe. 

We should bear in mind that this is the greatest silver-producing 
country in the world, and it is not wise,in my judgment, for us to 
bring into our counsels the influence of nations whose productive 
interest in silver is insignificant to ours. 

European nations have not invited this country to advise with 
them on their financial measures. 

This is a great nation and ought to be able to fix its monetary sys- 
tem without foreign complications. 

The third and last amendment in the third section of the bill I do 
not object to. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there is an honest difference of opinion between 
the friends of remonetization as to what the House should do with 
the Senate amendments. 

Many of our friends believe we should at once accept the Senate 
amendments and try afterward to remedy the defects. I do not con- 
cur in that opinion. All admit this bill is not what it ought to be; 
it is not what the country demands. Then why not try to remedy 
the defects? I would not defeat this bill. I should regret very much 
to see this bill defeated. It is a long step in the right direction. It 
establishes the bimetallic system of money. 

But I do not believe we should be willing to take what the Senate 
may tender without making an effort to improve the bill. In my 
judgment we ought to vote down the two objectionable amendments 
of the Senate and try a conference. I believe the Senate will yield 
at least a part of the differences. We can well demand that the Sen- 
ate ead do so; and if we can finally do no better, then we can 
take the bill as it is. In that event we can have at least the consola- 
tion of having done our duty. If we were in the last days of the ses- 
sion it might not be advisable to take this course ; but a large part 
of the session is before; we have abundance of time. Those who are 
80 ready to take whatever is offered are, in my judgment, mistaken 
about the strength of thissilver measure. It will grow stronger every 
day. Weshall have both in this House and in the Senate more strength 
after aconference than we have now. The silver-remonetization ques- 
tion is growing in strength every day. There are doubtless those in 
power who would vote against remonetization of silver but for the 
power of the people behind them. I predict that those who believe 
we can remedy the defects in this bill by subsequent legislation will 
find that it will not be very easy to do so after this bill shall become 
alaw. I believe we shall be shorn of mach of our power, at least for 
some time to come. 

But if the amendments of the Senate shall be concurred in, as I 
believe they will from the temper of the House, and this bill shall 
become the law, I shall be ready at all times to aid all I can in rem- 
edying its defects. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say, that for the reasons I have 
given I shall vote against the motion made by the honorable gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Hewitt] to lay the bill on the table, be- 
cause that would defeat the bill. I shall then vote against concur- 
ring in the two objectionable Senate amendments | have pointed out 
with a view of ees the bill by a conference. 

When silver shall be remonetized let us not believe we have done 
all the people are demanding of us upon the financial question. They 
are demanding the repeal of the resumption act, and I trust the Senate 
will at an early date pass the resumption-repeal bill which passed 
this House. 
oon people are demanding a system of paper currency which will 
ot oa a | to —— we sate of the esiness a 

r thont taxing people for that purpose, an rst 
that the Committee on Banking om Currency will at an early day 
mature and report to the House a bill just and equitable in its pro- 
visions that will meet the necessities and wants of the people. 


The Veto Message. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. W. CALDWELL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 23, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dol- 
lar and restore its legal-tender character, returned to the House of Representatives 
with veto of the President. 

Mr. CALDWELL, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the general propo- 
sition to remonetize silver and reclothe it with all the functions of 
money by restoring its legal-tender character for all purposes, whether 
public or private, has been so thoroughly discussed during the past two 
years by the press of the country, by the eloquence of the hustings, 
and by the financial wisdom of both branches of Congress, and the 
American people are seemingly so fully and firmly persuaded that 
the proposition is not only sound in law, in ethics, and in national 
honor, but that it is indispensably necessary to the removal of the 
blight of hard timesand arestoration of prosperity to the country, that 
any extended discussion of the general nature of the question at this 
time seems wholly unnecessary. Suffice it for me to say, sir, that, 
representing as I do a district remote from the great centers of trade 
and finance, made up of a population largely composed of agricult- 
urists and the laboring classes, who have suffered severely from the 
terrible ills of contraction by a redaction of wages, by a decline in 
the value of their productions, and by the fearful sacrifices of prop- 
erty to meet their pecuniary engagements made necessary by the 

reat scarcity of money, I have been extremely anxious, while acting 
in & quiet, modest manner, to aid in the passage of any legislation 
which would afford either temporary or permanent relief to all the 
great agricultural and industrial interests of the country. 

Believing, sir, that the enforcement of the resumption act and the 
continued demonetization of the standard silver dollar would prove to 
be the commercial ruin of the country, by depressing property greatly 
below its intrinsic value, by disturbing the healthy action of the laws 
of trade in withdrawing large amounts of money from the channels 
of circulation, by turning over the debtor class bound hand and foot 
to the remorseless greed of its creditors, by paralyzing the strong arm 
and filling with despair the stoat heart of tahoe in leaving it unem- 
ployed, unfed, and unclothed, and by casting the gloomy shadows of 
uncertainty in every respect over the financial future of the country, 
I gave a pledge to those I have the honor to represent that I would 
use all honorable and legitimate means to secure the repeal of the 
one and the remonetization of the other, even as against the inter- 
position of executive power. When the people had been patriotic 
enough to condone the exercise of a power of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, in the original issue of the greenback circulation, when 
the entire property of the country had been adjusted in value to the 
volume of this circulation, when we owed a vast bonded debt re- 
quiring millions of dollars to be gathered annually by taxation to 
meet its interest and provide a sinking fund to liquidate the princi- 
pal, when by law we had the privilege of discharging in the standard 
silver dollar all our indebtedness, and when our mines were producing 
more of this precious metal than those of all other nations combined, 
how false, sir, to the just rights and true interests of the people 
was the pretended statesmanship which cunningly devised a contrac- 
tion of the entire paper circulation of the country and wholly demone- 
tized the standard silver dollar, and by this last crime against a people 
burdened by taxation attempted to deprive them forever of the right 
to discharge the public and private indebtedness of the country in sil- 
ver coin. When this bill was reported to the House by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, anxious, sir, to see restored a popular stand- 
ard of value, as old as the commerce of the world, as historic as tho 
civilizationof man, which had measured valnes and acted as a medium 
of exchange for all the great commercial nations of the earth from a 
period antedating the time when the smoke of sacrifice curled over 
the temple of Mount Moriah and the hand of the minstrel monarch 
swept tle harp of Judea, down to the present day, I cheerfully voted 
for the motion to suspend the rules and pass it at the risk of being 
classed as a lunatic, consoled by the philosophy taught by the col- 
loquy between Hamlet and the grave-digger: “ ‘That I shall recover 
my wits at home, or, if I do not, ’tis no great matter. ’Twill not be 
seen in me; there the men are as mad as [;” and a writ of lunacy will 
not find sane men enough to form a trial jury. 

The argument, Mr. Speaker, that does not, will not, and cannot 
deny the option of the Government by virtue of laws existing at the 
time its bonds were authorized to be issued to discharge them in either 
of two classes of coin, gold or silver, but predicates its objection to 
the exercise of this right of contract under the law on an actual or 
assumed change in the value of the two metals as compared with each 
other, is a sophistry too transparent to mislead “the wayfaring man 
though a fool.” It bears stamped on its face, sir, that it is in the in- 
terest of the creditor as against the debtor, for capital as against the 
great body of the people who pay all the taxes and bear all the bur- 
dens of Government. It proffers, sir, not only the pound of flesh but 
what a righteous judgment refused to give, the very blood of the vic- 
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tim. Believing that this bill, as it passed the House under a sus- 
pension of the rules, would prove to be a great measure of relief to 
the country, that it would insure to some extent a speedy return of 
prosperity to the nation, was what the people wanted and demanded, 
and that it was the purpose of the executive head of the Government, 
as manifested by his message to Congress during the extra session, to 
veto any measure looking to the restoration of the legal-tender char- 
acter of the standard silver dollar, I was unable to concur in the 
second and third amendments made by the Senate, and preferred to 
risk a conference between the two Houses rather than abandon the 
principle of free coinage as provided for in the original bill and rather 
than limit the amount of silver bullion to be purchased by the Goy- 
ernment to not less than two or more than four millions of dollars 
per month, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
financial theories and resumption ideas have already brought so much 
bankruptcy and commercial ruin to the whole country, and rather 
than indorse the appointment at the expense of the people of a roving 
commission of the enemies of the remonetization of silver to consult 
with the powers of Europe on the subject. 

But, sir, overruled in these objections, as I hope by the superior 
wisdom of a majority of the House, I cheerfully yielded, and sup- 
ported the billas amended. It went to the Executive Mansion for 
sanction or rejection. The country waited with anxious solicitude 
for the result. The agony of suspense is now over. The question 
which has been so often asked by members of both Houses of Con- 
gress of each other, and by the press and the people of the entire 
Republic from Maine to Texas, What will the President do with 
the silver bill? has now been fully, if not satisfactorily, answered. 
The bill is returned to us with his veto, and we are courteously in- 
formed that it is a violation of the plighted faith of the nation and 
that it does not guard the sacred interests of public creditors ; that 
in effect it isafraud. I deny it, sir. It is in strict accordance with 
the highest national honor, and gives to the holders of our public 
securities all that they are entitled to under the laws which author- 
ized the issuing of their bonds. While the President, Mr. Speaker, 
following the lead of home and European capitalists, may think it 
incumbent on him to guard sacredly the interests of our public 
creditors, who, I ask, will guard the rights of the American people ? 
Will Conyress hesitate to do its duty? Will it suffer the President’s 
veto of this bill to increase the extent and complete the commercial 
ruin brought on the country by aseries of corrupt financial blunders, 
prominent among which was the demonetization of silver? I think 
not, sir. I am firmly persuaded that the Representatives of the peo- 
~ intend to do their duty by the country and pass this bill over the 

*resident’s veto. 

While I have not been disappointed in the action of the Execu- 
tive in this matter, I sincerely and deeply regret it. It will be 
construed by the great body of the people as exhibiting a want 
of sympathy for the fearful suffering inflicted upon them by the pol- 
icy of enforced resumption and the stealthy demonetization of silver ; 
and holding, as he does, by a clouded title his great office, his declara- 
tion that this just demand of a burdened and oppressed people is a 
frand, a violation of national faith and honor, is well calculated, Mr. 
Speaker, to burn into the minds and hearts of the American people 
the facts of the darkest page in their history—that of the great 
electoral fraud—a pronounced crime against the sovereignty of the 
people, which brought temporary success to the party hacks who 
conceived and projected it, but will follow them to their graves with 
the sting of honest scorn and the unrelenting lash of an outraged 
public sentiment. Standing here, sir, as a Representative of the peo- 
ple, and planting myself upon the vital essence of the contract itself 
as between the Government as the representative of the tax-payers 
of the land and the holders of our public securities, and believing 
that this bill, with supplementary legislation, will do equal and exact 
justice to both, I shall vote for its passage, the President’s veto 
notwithstanding. 


Ooinage of Silver Dollars. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. EDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE IloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1878. 


On the bill (IT. R. No 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. EDEN. Mr. Speaker, silver was demonetized by fraud and 
without the knowledge or consent of the people or their representa- 
tives. Its remonetization is now about to be consummated, in obedience 
to their demands and in order that justice may be done and a great 
wrong rebuked. I shall not fatigue the House nor incumber the 
RecorD with lengthy tables of statistics to prove or overthrow theo- 
ries as to the relative values of gold and silver as a circulating me- 
dium. 

The principal argument made in support of the single standard is 
that by the use of both gold and silver as money the market will be 


overstocked, the value of money will be depreciated, prices 

of land, and of commodities will be inflated, creditors wil] be 

—— will be oppressed, and the credit of the Governmen 
“cl. 

From the arguments made in Congress upon this subject one 
infer that true statesmanship consists in so shaping legislation ; 
depress to the lowest possible limit the value of every prodnet - 
labor and of every species of property upon which labor ¢ “ 
plied in creating the necessaries and comforts of life, and ti 
the value of capital invested in Government securities 
other forms of interest-bearing obligations. This theory 
the assumption that it is the province of legislation to pr 
protect the interests of classes. To admit the correctness of th» 
principle is to insure the success of the organized forces representins 
the capital invested in public securities, in banking institutions, and 
in other forms which admit of easy combinations. No interest j; 
this country has suffered more from the depreciation in values ioe, 
dent to the financial legislation of Congress during the last ten years 
than the farmers of the West. Yet during the contest here to restore 
to them a portion of the rights which have been surreptitiously taken 
away by former legislation we do not find them represented in tho 
lobby nor by paid advocates before committees of the House. The 
American Bankers’ Association, however, is never idle when levis|a. 
tion is pending that may affect the interests of bankers. Congress 
has heard from these gentlemen frequently upon this subject. rT 

Quite recently we have been favored with a memorial by twelyo 
national-bank presidents and two other bank presidents, speaking on 
behalf of the banks of the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. To this no one has any right to object, though it 
requires about fifty large-sized printed pages to make known their 
wants. It does seem a little strange, however, that these fourteen 
bank presidents, representing the four leading cities of the United 
States, selected by their brother bankers on account of their superior 
wisdom upon questions of finance, in preparing their memorial became 
indebted to a prominent author on political economy for “ valnablo 
assistance.” These — oppose the remonetization of silver 
upon the two grounds that with the double standard the country 
will be afflicted with too much money, and as a consequence money 
will be cheapened and the poor men who are engaged in the arduous 
labors of banking and the toiling men and women who earn a live- 
lihood by “ clipping” the coupons off of Federal, State, municipal, and 
mortgage bonds, and collecting the interest thereon, will be cheated 
by their more fortunate fellow-citizens, who enjoy the ease and lux- 
ury of earning the money with which to pay the interest. 

Ido not wish to further oppress any class of our fellow-citizens, 
yet I cannot fully agree with this committee as to the remedy. Should 
it be found upon trial that free coinage of gold and silver fills the 
channels of money circalation too full instead of depleting it by de- 
stroying the money value of a metal recognized as money by the Con- 
stitution, I will seek the same end by withdrawing from circulation 
the unconstitutional bank-notes. Idoubt if these gentlemen who are 
so anxious to forever banish silver in order to prevent inflation will 
be willing to co-operate with us in eliminating from our circulation 
the national-bank notes. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that these bankers have the same right 
of petition as other citizens, and that the exercise of that right is no 
ground of offense. But, sir, I find in the proceedings of the meeting 
that inspired the appointment of the committee that presents the 
petition grave and serious grounds of offense. These gentlemen are not 
only authorized to memorialize Congress against the passage of the 
pending silver bill but “to communicate with the several banks and 
other institutions here represented, and through the several clearing- 
house associations of the country to their respective members, invit- 
ing and requesting all financial institutions to join in such memorial 
and petition,” thas bringing the combined power of all the moneyed 
institutions of the country eset to bear to prevent the passage of 
a law demanded by the unmistakable voice of the great majority of 
the American people. 

Nor is this all. The combined and confederated national banks 
and other moneyed institutions—this unholy alliance of gold-gam- 
blers and money-usurers—if they cannot dictate the laws that shall 
govern the country, propose to violate them with impunity, and 
through their incorporated and organized forces to prevent the peo- 
ple from reaping their benefits. Hear them! This committee, after 
inviting clearing-house associations and financial institutions to join 
in their memorial to Congress against the silver bill, are to “ further 
urge upon them, and throagh them upon the merchants, traders, an( 
manufacturers, as speedily as may be, to place their affairs upon 4 
gold basis in whole or in part.” ‘ 

This committee representing all the national banks, clearing-house 
associations, and other financial institutions controlling to a great 
extent the loanable capital of the country, and owning a large part 
of the interest-bearing obligations of the country, not satisfied with 
moving in solid phalanx against Congress in opposition to the pend- 
ing bill, propose, in case they cannot move the people’s representa 
tives from the performance of their duty, to bring to bear their power, 
as money-dealers, upon merchants, manufacturers, and traders, to 
compel these business men to aid in defeating the operation of the 
law by placing their business on a gold basis. This will compel mer- 
chants and manufacturers to collect their dues in gold or its equiva- 
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lent, in order that they may pay their debts to the bankers in the 


ame Coin. Pe ‘4 . 
eee of this policy involves a virtual change of the Consti- 


-+aking away from Congress the power “to coin money and 
— 0 ent ” and en it upon banks and bank- 
regulate nized under a law of Congress and already usurping the 
ers, orga a rovernment by furnishing one-half the circulating me- 
ee ie a aint and through the power thus given controlling 
ou h le. These men profess to be opposed to silver remonetization 
the t - eaaienl that they want the people to have better money in the 
for § oe The truth is that they are the deadly enemies of both 
_ cad silver as a circulating mediom for the people. They desire 
fl permanent destruction of the money value of silver, thereby de- 
we » the world’s supply of coin nearly one-half and in a corre- 
Pending ratio increasing the value of the residue. 
This being accomplished, the resumption act, so-called, after the 
Ist day of January next, elevates the interest-bearing obligations 
ywned by them to a gold basis. All the gold that can be wrung 
from the people in the shape of taxation and by the sale of bonds 
is to be used in the redemption of greenbacks and the payment of 
interest on the public debt. Before that period arrives the banks 
and moneyed institutions represented by the petitioners will own or 
control all the greenbacks. The Secretary of the Treasury will be 
compelled to draw into the Treasury every dollar of gold that the 
country affords in order to be able to pay the interest on the public 
debt and redeem the greenbacks when presented for redemption. He 
will not dare pay out a dollar of gold, except for these two sacred 
purposes, lest a suspension of gold payments might occur and the 
public credit suffer. The result will be that gold will circulate from 
the hands of Wall street gamblers into the Treasury, in return for 
interest-bearing bonds, thence again into the hands of the Wall 
street gamblers in redemption of greenbacks and the payment of 
interest on the public debt. Nota dollar of it will go into general 
circulation. Where, then, will the people procure money for the pay- 
went of their debts and the transaction of business ? That will be 
supplied in limited quantities by the national banks. The public 
credit under this system will be secure. The bank-notes, guaranteed 
by the Government, with the taxing power actively engaged in accu- 
mulating gold in the Treasury, supplemented by the right of the Sec- 
retary to sell bonds at 4, 44, or 5 per cent. to insure a supply, will 
be sufliciently secured. Whenever the banker can make more money 
by depositing his bonds with the Treasury to secure his circulation 
than by using their proceeds in other investments, or by selling his 
gold to the Government, he will fill up the field of circulation, now 
all his own, and graciously supply the wants of the people at rates 
dictated by his cupidity and graduated only by their necessities. 
The combined and confederated money power will be masters of the 
veople. 
, Their monopoly of the right to make all the money for the transac- 
tion of all business will enable them to control the prices of commod- 
ities, and at pleasure to increase or decrease the value of real estate. 
Labor, instead of being a co-worker with capital in industrial pur- 
suits and asharer in the profits, will be a slave, a mere tenant at 
will, with the privilege of working for a bare subsistence, in order 
to aggrandize those who by legislative bounty have been enabled to 
grasp and control all the ckemints of material prosperity. 

I know that for thus speaking the truth I will be charged with 
attempting to precipitate a conflict between capital and labor. Not 
so. In such a contest all the advantage is on the side of capital. 
I would if possible, for the sake of labor, shun and avoid it. Cap- 
ital is strong in that it is organized and can command the services of 
the ablest newspapers, the greatest lawyers, the shrewdest states- 
men, and the most eloquent orators. Moving in a solid and compact 
body, it can concentrate all its forces upon the point of danger, either 
to parry a blow or make an assault. On the other hand, labor is weak 
in the want of organization and the ability to secure the aid of such 
powerful auxiliaries and in its dependence on capital for the means 
ofemployment and subsistence. But, Mr. Speaker, for many years 
an aggressive warfars has been waged by means of legislation to 
increase the value of investments in public securities and against 
every interest in which active capital and labor are employed. 

Virst, in order to increase the wealth of the bondholding class, the 
act of 1869, to strengthen the public credit, was passed, changing the 
five-twenties from a currency to a coin bond. ‘This added five hun- 
lred millions to the public debt and served to depreciate the green- 
backs in the hands of the people, by “ demonetizing” them to a cer- 
tain extent. In 1873 and 1874 silver was demonetized. This act 
within itself was of no immediate importance as at the time neither 
silver nor gold cireulated as money in this country. Asa forerunner, 
however, of the crowning act of infamy which was soon to follow, the 
act of January 14, 1875, for the resumption of specie payments, it 
becomes of vital importance. 

The execution of the resumption act on the Ist of January next, 
with silver demonetized, will virtually confiscate one-half of the real 
and personal property of this country, not for the benetit of the com- 
mon treasury, but to fill the coffers of those who already have enough 
and to spare, A robbery of such magnitude, perpetrated through 
legislative forms, has no parallel in history. No invading army ever 
inilicted upon any people on earth a property loss equal to this. Yet 
the representatives of the people stand here powerless to arrest the 


impending bankruptcy. Our repealing bills of the last Congress and 
this lie quietly upon the table of the Senate, and at the other end of 
the Avenue frowns the threatened veto of the Executive. Tell me 
not that labor seeks a conilict with capital. All these acts of aggres- 
sion, not only against labor, but against all forms of capital actively 
employed, have been consummated without resistance, almost with- 
out protest. 

Now, when the men of toil seek in vain for work and wages, and 
the men of business see the accumulations of a life of industry and 
energy melting away like snow before the summer sun, they simply de- 
mayd a halt. They desire no conflict. They would inflict no injury 
upon the wrong-doer. But, sir, they do demand, and I as one of their 
Representatives insist, that in so far as can be done the injuty be re- 
paired. I believe, and my opinion is not of recent growth, that the 
national banks have more power over the currency of the country 
than is consistent with the best interests of the people. Especially 
is this true in view of the fact that they have shown a determination 
to prevent wholesome legislation in the interest of the people, and 
have even gone so far as to confederate together to nullify the law 
in case of its adoption. The only safety consists in abolishing these 
institutions, and I shall vote to accomplish that purpose as speedily 
as it can be done with prudence and safety. 

This brings me to a discussion of the bill and amendments now un- 
der consideration. I do not expect any law that can now be passed 
remonetizing silver will have any immediate effect in increasing the 
amount of money in circulation. The demand for silver coin with 
which to pay duties will absorb it all for some time to come, whether 
we pass the original bill or concur in the Senate amendments. The 
use of silver coin in payment of duties will release an equal amount 
of gold from that service; but as gold no longer circulates as money, 
the amount thus released will not go into the channels of circulation. 
The remonetization of silver will establish the legal relation between 
silver coin and gold coin, and will be a guarantee that the ultimate 
standard of value in this country will not be gold alone, but both 
gold and silver. This assurance will have some effect upon the rela- 
tion that money bears to prices, and will tend to facilitate the ex- 
change of property for money for the payment of debts. 

By these means it will afford some relief or at least will mitigate the 
evils now upon the country, resulting from the execution of the re- 
sumption act. The real war, however, is not upon the Bland bill, so 
called, nor upon the Senate amendments, but it is upon silver as money 
under any and all circumstances. In order to arrest the success of the 
anti-silver movement we must act promptly. So far as immediate 
results are concerned we accomplish all under the Senate amendments 
that the original bill would secure. Free coinage is an important ele- 
ment in the final success of silver money. As, however, there is a ma- 
terial difference in the value of the silver necessary to constitute a 
dollar and the value of the gold necessary to constitute a dollar, which 
I expect to see rectified by remonetization, it may be well to give the 
profits of that difference to the Government rather than to the bull- 
ion owner until the two coins more nearly approximate equality in 
value. 

If we thereby save the life of the silver dollar it will speedily show 
its value in commercial transactions when all obstacles to free coin- 
age will be removed. A serious objection is also urged, because the 
holder of silver bullion cannot deposit the same and receive certiti- 
cates of deposit having the like effect as certificates for gold bullion. 
As neither the original bill nor Senate amendment provide for such 
certificates, that question does not legitimately arise in this discus- 
sion. Like free coinage, when the silver dollar shall have proven 
its usefulness, the bullion certificates will be welcomed by all. So 
far as the Senate amendment asking the nations composing the Latin 
union to appoint commissioners to meet a similar commission from this 
country to consult about the ratio between gold and silver is con- 
concerned, I do not object toit. I would not have attached it to this 
bill. Asa separate proposition I do not know but I would vote for 
it. I will not jeopardize the final passage of this bill by voting against 
concurring in that amendment. 

Upon the whole, then, while I prefer the bill as it passed the House, 
and in that form voted for it, being in favor of free coinage and bull- 
ion certificates, yet I shall vote to concur in the Senate amendments, 
believing that thereby the silver dollar will be saved, while if wo 
non-concur and throw the bill open for amendment and debate in this 
House and the Senate I verily believe it will be lost. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the enemies of remonetization object to this bill 
because under it injustice will be done to the holders of Government 
bonds. If this be true the bill ought not to pass. Let us examine it 
and see. Under this bill, where it is expressly a in the con- 
tract that payment shall be otherwise made, silver is not a legal 
tender. Hence if any one hold a bond payable in gold under con- 
tract, or under the law which is a part of the contract, silver is not 
a legal tender to discharge that contract. 

If the holders of Government bonds are amenable to the same laws 
as other people how can injustice be done them? Will it be con- 
tended that that class of people are entitled to higher privileges than 
any one else? Shylock has always been held up as a very heartless 
creditor because he demanded what was nominated in the bond. 
When we propose by this bill to give the bondholder just what his 
contract calls for we are denounced as repudiators because we will 
not give him more. I fear that these centleaans who cry repudiation 
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whenever an act of justice is proposed in the interest of the tax- 
payers will make that word respectable. All the financial legislation 
of Congress from the issue of the first bond to the present time has 
been in the interest of the bondholder; and when the represent- 
wtives of the people refuse to give any more, but simply demand that 
the spoliation shall stop, it will vot have a very soothing effect on 
the public mind to have the cry of repudiation thrown in the faces of 
their representatives. 

All outstanding Government bonds issued prior tothe issue of green- 
backs are payable in gold and silver coin, because at the date of the 
contract both coins were full legal tender. The bonds issued since 
that time are payable according to the terms of the various laws 
under which they were issued, except in so far as modified by the act 
of 1869 to strengthen the public credit, which converted all bonds 
not specifically payable in lawful money into coin bonds. At the 
time of the passage of that act both gold and silver were a full legal 
tender, and all bonds affected by that act are payable in either coin, 
at the option of the Government. The bonds issued under the act of 
July 14, 1870, as amended by the act of January 20,1871, making pro- 
visions to refund the public debt, are by the very terms of the law 
payable in coin of the standard value of such coin on said July 14, 
1370. That law, passed in the interest of those who should purchase 
the bonds of the Government, was so carefully drawn as to provide 
not only that the bonds should be payable in coin, but the weight 
and fineness of the metal were fixed. 

In effect it provided that the bonds should be paid in so many 
grains of silver or gold, and, after prescribing the quantity and qual- 
ity, the Government is further required to put its stamp on it and 
make it money. Now it is contended that it will be repudiation on 
the part of the Government to pay in silver the precise quantity and 
quality prescribed by the law and indorsed on the bond. There may 
be some abstruse question of finance about which the people are in 
doubt, but upon the construction of a contract like that a man who 
ever sold a hog or did a day’s work for an agreed price or measured 
off a yard of calico to a customer can understand its legal effect and 
how it can be honestly discharged as well as the best constitutional 
lawyer in the country. 

The right of the people to the use of silver in payment of their 
private debts and taxes to discharge municipal obligations is of 
much greater importance than the right to pay Governmert bonds 
in that coin. Private and municipal indebtedness is much in excess 
of the bonded debt of the United States, and the time of payment is 
much nearer at hand. Here again we are met with the charge that 
payment in silver coin would be violative of good faith and good 
morals. The charge is made that the western people propose to pay 
their eastern creditors in “clipped” coin, and we are solemnly warned 
not to be guilty of paying debts in money worth but ninety-two cents 
on the dollar. To do so would be to cheat our creditors out of about 
8 per cent. of the amount owing. 

Admitting that it would be immoral and wrong to compel a cred- 
itor to accept 8 per cent. less than his debt, I ask if it would not be 
equally wrong and immoral to compel a debtor to pay from 10 to 15 
per cent. more than he agreed to pay or received value for. Con- 
ceding both propositions, I ask who is guilty of seeking an immoral 
and oppressive advantage in reference to the execution of contracts: 
the men who seek to make them all payable in gold or the men who 
insist upon the right to use both gold and silver? The great mass 
of indebtedness, private and municipal, was incurred when green- 
backs were legal tender, and the money or property which was the 
subject of contract was valued by that standard. In fact the prin- 
cipal part of the debts owing in the West is for greenbacks borrowed 
of eastern men. The average depreciation of greenbacks below gold 
when these debts were contracted was not less than 12 percent. Under 
the resumption act, as the law now stands, after the Ist of January 
next these contracts are solvable in gold alone. 

The result is to exact payment in money worth one hundred cents 
in gold when the contract was to pay in a currency worth but eighty- 
eight cents in gold. I have inant one of the gold advocates in this 
debate lecture creditors upon the immorality of loaning “clipped” 
dollars worth but eighty-eight cents and seeking the advantage of 
a law that enables them to collect the full amount in good dollars 
worth one hundred cents. Perhaps there is a code of morals under 
which it is right to cheat debtors and wrong to cheat creditors. If 
80, I never expect to practice that code. I seek to do even and exact 
justice to both. This, however, is but partially and imperfectly ac- 
complished by the remonetization of silver. One step further in the 
direction of justice can be made by the repeal of the resumption act 
and preventing the further contraction of the currency. This House 
has already taken that step, but I fear the other departments of the 
Government will never permit any further step to be taken. 

For the great army of business men who have already been reduced 
to bankruptcy by the operation of this cruel and most wicked law, 
thore is no remedy. To those who yet stagger under the load thus 
laid upon them, speedy relief onght to be given. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I think the resumption act ought to be 
at once repealed, silver ought to be fully remonetized and placed on 
an equality with gold as to coinage; the farther contraction of the 
currency should cease; the greenbacks onght to be made receivable 
fur all dues to the Government, including customs; the national banks 
should be abolished and Treasury notes substituted for bank-notes 





as soon as the change can be made withont shock to the 
terests of the country; and the most rigid economy sho 
tuted and practiced in — branch of the public service, 
reforms and a revision of the tariff, placing our customs 
a strictly revenue basis, prosperity will speedily re 
people. 
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Remonetization of Eilver. 


SPEECH OF HON. VAN H. MANNING, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 


Thursday, February 21, 1878. 


On the bill (HL R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of tho s 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. MANNING. Mr. Speaker, for reasons deemed important |yy 
me I think it unwise now to concur in the amendments of the Senate. 
I believe it is pretty well understood that the friends of the bil] jy. 
troduced by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND,}] who now 
favor concurrence, are induced to do so because they fear the conse. 
quences of delay. They apprehend that the bill is in better shape at 
this time than it probably will be if its passage is postponed until it 
can be fully discussed and a conference committee of the two Houses 
can consider the wisdom of the ameudments. 

The fears of such gentlemen should be somewhat diminished, | 
think, by the fact that nearly every member of this House who 
steadily and sneer opposed the original bill now favors 
it with its amendments. hy is this? Are their fears not also 
excited that delay and conference will result in a greater triumph 
over them than we have secured if the pending bill passes? So it 
seems that these two elements in this House—one the enemies of 
silver, and the other its friends—prompted by opposite reasons, are 
now moving abreast in their support of the bill as amended. With 
the aid which it will probably receive from this strange and remark- 
able combination of hostile elements, those of us who have unceas- 
ingly favored the bill as originally passed, and now desire discussion 
and reference to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and to 
test the effect of a conference between the two Houses, before we re- 
cede—if recede we must—are doubtless in a hopeless minority. I shall 
nevertheless vote against concurrence. 

I submit that our friends, finding themselves in such uncongenial 
company upon this subject, should stop and consider whether they 
are not unnecessarily alarmed. I sincerely hope that they will yet 
rejoin the steadfast friends of the Bland bill, and for awhile, at least, 
try the experiment of standing by what we believe to be right. Why 
not amend the bill to meet our views, and return it to the Senate, 
where the friends of silver have two-thirds majority 1 What Senator, 
who has supported the remonetization of silver, will be bold enough 
to defeat the bill, if it is returned with such provisions as this House 
has already declared tobe justand wise? Butif there are Senators who 
will “weary in well-doing,” and defeat the measure entirely unless 
we agree to their views, it will be time enough then for us to recede, 
and accept the present bill as the best we can get. “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” I am frank to say that I would vote to 
concur with the Senate rather than the whole bill should fail; but if 
this House will stand firmly by the Bland bill, without too much re- 
gard for either the Senate or the President, I think the outlook encour- 
ages us to believe that we can pass it even over the veto of the Presi- 
dent. 

Much has been said in both ends of this Capitol, by the friends of 
the double standard, that have excited hopes of greater relief among 
the people than I believe would be realized, even if the original bill is 
passed and administered in all vigor and good faith; but, if mistaken 
in that conclusion, I feel sure that those who expect much from it in 
its present shape will be grievously disappointed. Not more than 
$24,000,000 will be coined per annum under the pending bill, by an 
unfriendly Secretary of the Treasury, and that sum, if divided equally 
among the population of this country, would amount to only fifty 
cents to ake If we could coin silver without limit, by increasing 
the capacity of our mints so as to coin all the products of our mines, 
it is believed by those who have given the subject great considera- 
tion, that at least four times as mach money wonld be thrown into 
circulation per annum as can be expected if this bill passes with ils 
limitation provision. We want more money than we have been per- 
mitted to have since the contraction policy commenced a decade ago; 
and if we are to go forward contracting our paper money, It Is the 
more important to expand and increase our metallic money. It is 
asserted that the bill which so overwhelmingly passed this House, and 
which has been so generally indorsed by the country, involves the dis- 
honor of the Government, a reckless scheme of inflation, and finally 
repudiation. ' ' 

n the discussion of these assaults it is important to notice some 0 
the most prominent ard material facts, in regard to the financial legis- 
lation in this country, since the outbreak of the late war; and, without 
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, torical display, I will offer such arguments and sugges- 
a os me to - or and logical in support of the con- 
‘Jnsions that I have reached. shall call attention to such legislation 
clust my judgment should strengthen the determination of the friends 
af neat coin to press by all fair and proper weans the passage of the 
= a war had progressed less than a year when it was deter- 
mined by the party then 1n power that gold and silver were inadequate 
to the demands of the country; hence the act of 25th February, 1562, 

as passed, and by authority thereof our bonded debt commenced, 
. a ond silver disappearing soon thereafter. All the bonds issued 
Seat to this and subsequent acts were payable in legal-tender 
aren except those stipulated on their face to be paid in coin. 

The law under which the notes commonly called greenbacks were 
issued contains the following provision : i os ' 

“y » receivable in yment of all taxes, internal duties, excise 
esr Se antes dueto the United States, except duties on imports, 
and of all claims and demands against the United States of every kind whatever, 
except for interest on bonds and notes, which shall be paid in coin, and shall also 
bo lawful money, anda legal tender in payment of all debts, public and rivate, within 
the United States except duties on imports and interest as aforesaid. 

A billion and a half of the 5.20 bonds passed into the hands of cap- 
italists, who purchased them with this currency at par while it was 
worth only about half as much as coin. Thus we see speculations in 
Government securities yielding to the bondholders over half a billion 
of dollars. But let us go a little more into details. In 1863 it took 
on an average $145.20 of United States notes to buy $100 in gold; in 
1864 it took $203.20; in 1865 it took $157.70; in 1866 it took $140.90; 
in 1867 it took $168.20 ; in 1868 it took $139.70, and during the follow- 
ing year it took $133. 

Plain as is the language employed in the act already quoted, and 
nnanimous as was the construction of it by all men, of all shades of 
political opinions, in and out of Congress, all over the country, for over 
seven years, that the interest ouly was to be paid in coin, the avarice 
and power of the moneyed aristocracy of the country nevertheless 
came again to the front, and demonstrated, by procuring the passage of 
the act of March, 1869, for the payment of the bonds in coin, that the 
two Houses of Congress were but little else than recording secretaries 
to make known to the world and spread upon the record in durable 
form whatever law the greed of these bondholders might suggest. 

No crime against the rights of the people at all comparable to this 
wasever before committed from the formation of this Government 
down to the passage of that bill. The advocates of that act were the 
princes of repudiators, and will be so denounced for all time to come 
by all faithful chroniclers of events in our history. The facts abund- 
autly show that heartless stock-jobbers conceived their plans for the 
robbery of the toiling millions, and found law-makers enough, in both 
Houses of Congress, willing to betray the trusts confided to them, and 
to co-operate in the consummation of those plans by the forms of law. 
Just here it is pertinent to read the following extract from the act 
of 1869: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the pu of the Government to dis- 
charge all its obligations to the ope creditors, and to settle contlicting questions 
and interpretations of the laws, by virtue of which such obligations have been con- 
tracted, it is hereby — and declared that the faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of all the obligations of 
the United States, not bearing interest known as United States notes, and of all 
the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
authorizing the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the same 
way be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 

Not content with their first triumph, and fearing that sooner or 
later their ill-gotten millions would be swept away from them by an 
indignant, betrayed, and outraged people, they pressed forward at 
once to make sure of the fruits of their conspiracy, and the offspring 
of their efforts was the passage of the calcein z act of July 14, 1870, 
which anthorized the issuance of one billion rene half of new bonds, 
stipulating payment in coin on their face, and providing that the 
bonds issued pursuant thereto should be exchanged for the 5 20 bonds 
issued under the act of 1869. The bonds under the law of 1870, it 
will be borne in mind, were made “ redeemable in coin of.the present 
standard value.” 


The next scheme against the masses, on the part of these bondholders 
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and their confederates, was to destroy the favorite coin of the laboring- 
men of this country, which they accomplished by the passage of the act 
of February 12, 1873. Again and again, by Senators and members of 
this House, well-authenticated accounts have been given of the clan- 
destine manner by which this great financial revolution was accom- 
plished. It has been often clearly shown that under false pretenses 
the silver dollar was eliminated from our monetary system, and this 
was not done because it was less valuable than gold, nor on account 
of any necessity growing out of the action of other governments that 
have ceased to recognize the bimetallic system; but it was done for 
the reason that the bondholders, having an abundance of money them- 
selves, desired that money with others should be scarce, thus giving 
to their hoarded millions a purchasing power far greater than if money 
was plentiful, and affording them a rich harvest as lenders at high 
rates of interest. 

All are familiar with the argument on the part of the friends of the 
law of 1873, predicated upon an alleged overproduction of silver in 
late years, but the following tabulated statistics furnished us by the 
mining commissioner, showing the amount of silver produced yearly 
in this Government, constitute a sufficient refutation of this argu- 
ment, and strengthen me in the conclusion that those holding Gov- 
ernment securities in Europe and America were influenced by the 
same reasons and policy that prompted the money power of several 
European governments twenty years ago, when they Gecannt ized gold 


to maintain the scarcity of money ; and we doubtless only escaped 
great financial trouble upon this subject in this country because our 
creditor class was comparatively small and insignificant at that time. 

The following estimate, made by the Commissioner for Mining Sta- 
tistics, shows the annual production of silver and its increase in the 
United States : 


$100, 000 

150, 000 
2, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
8, 400, 000 
eaesusesecccsoasenss 11, 625, 000 
16, 000, 000 
. 23, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000 
35, 750, 000 
32, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 

It has been asserted and strenuously insisted upon that notwith- 
standing the law provided as clearly for the payment of our bonds 
in one coin as in the other, yet because, forsooth, there was more of 
one than the other in existence at the moment these bonds were 
bought, that this fact should change the plain provision of the law 
and exempt the bondholders from taking silver in payment of their 
bonds. It is scarcely possible that a legal proposition more inde- 
fensible could be submitted. Silver and gold are the money of our 
organic law, as will be seen by reference to the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution, which provides that Congress shall 
have the power “to coin money and regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and to fix the standard of weights and measures.” 
The States have yielded to Congress the sole power to create money, 
and if Congress can constitutionally destroy one of these metals it 
has the authority to destroy both, and so it may stop the coinage of 
both if it can stop the coinage of either. 

If experience is to be regarded as a good teacher, I submit in the 
light of the world’s history that our forefathers were wise and patri- 
otic in selecting gold and silver as a basis of money. Political econ- 
omists tell us that the essential quality of any circulating medium, 
to render it available is that it is universally desired as such. In the 
affairs of the human family these two metals have always, in all ages 
of the world, gone abreast, hand in hand, as ruling factors. Our an- 
cestry, upon the consummation of our revolutionary struggle, recog- 
nized them, as other governments had done, as equal in dignity, and 
declared them to be our standard of values; and [ appeal to our his- 
tory to maintain that our experience has abundantly sustained the 
wisdom and love of country on the part of the founders of this Gov- 
ernment in so doing. 

I submit the following table showing the coinage of the world: 


of the world. 
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From the foregoing it is seen that, instead of silver falling into 
disuse, and that we should outlaw it in our general trade and busi- 
ness with other nations, as a base and dishonored medium of traffic, 
about seven hundred millions more porn use silver alone than use 
gold alone, and that about seven hundred and fifty millions more 
people use silver alone than use both gold and silver. At this time it 
is estimated that about $70,000,000 of silver are annually coined 
throughout the whole world, and that about a billion and a half have 
been produced in the last twenty-five years. 

In this country last year the sum of $44,078,199 was the whole 
amount of the gold coinage, and the aggregate amount since 1793 to 
this time is $983,759,225. 

It is argued that the restoration of the silver dollar of 4124 grains 


would be unjust to the holder of Government securities, but this is | 
manifestly not the case, for the reason that on the 14th of July, 1870, | 
the silver dollar of 4124 grains was a legal tender, and by that act we | 
obligated ourselves to pay in either coin of the standard value of that | 


date. As the creditors were fully advised as to the effect of the law, 
I confess myself utterly unable to discover even the plausibility of the 


idea that the Government would be acting in bad faith, by the remon- | 
etization of silver. Again, it is insisted that the rights of those per- | 


sons who have sold their property, and have not yet been paid therefor, 
or those who have loaned their money since the demonetization of 
silver, would be impaired by coining the silver dollar of 412} grains, 
and making it alegal tender. 


In answer to this position it is sufficient, I apprehend, to say that | just admit that there must be added to this frightful record the {,i}. 


silver when remonetized will be equal at least to greenbacks; and if 
80, such creditors cannot complain, as all such debts, in the absence 


of specific contract for payment in gold or silver, are payable in green- | 


backs. 


Without intrinsic value, circulating alone within the borders of our | 


own Government, and a legal tender to only a limited extent, not 
being receivable in payment of interest on the public debt or customs 
duties, greenbacks are within 2 per cent. of par with gold; and I 
submit that the conclusion is most reasonable that silver, when re- 
stored, will rise to par with gold. Already gold is going down, and 
bonds are going up. Silver was worth more than gold when it was 
demonetized. The predictions of those who oppose remonetization, 
that we will have an overproduction of silver if it is made a legal 
tender, and coined without limit, and in addition that perhaps an hun- 
dred millions of silver will be sent to this country from those govern- 
ments in Europe that have demonetized it, occasion no alarm with 
me. Indeed, I earnestly hope that so much of the prediction, as 
relates to the influx of this coin from abroad will be realized, espe- 
cially if the bill, which has been shorn of so much of its power for 
good results by the amendments of the Senate, is to pass as amended. 
Our people would gladly welcome even twice as much as these proph- 
ets tell us will be likely to come from abroad. Our business relations, 
and the drooping spirits of millions, would, doubtless, be greatly re- 
vived if this evil (?) occurs. 

It is also predicted that we cannot have an unvarying standard of 
value if we give to silver the same dignity before the law that gold 
has, and that the restoration of the bimetallic system will be freighted 
with incalculable distress and injury to the people. It is most re- 
freshing, after we have listened to the refined theories and fearful 
forebodings of our learned friends, to turn to the statistics bearing 
upon this subject, from all quarters, and in all ages of the globe, ond 
there behold the gratifying intelligence that from almost the creation 
of the world, the experience of the human family has demonstrated 
that gold and silver have furnished the most satisfactory approach 
to an unvarying standard. No man in this country until within the 
past few years ever dared to advocate the monometallic system, and 
this fact, I submit, should be highly persuasive upon our judgment 
in the determination of this question. The experience of bimetallic 
France compares most favorably with England, which demonetized 
silver over fifty years ago, and Germany, that followed her example 
a few years since. 

I now propose to address myself to the question whether we have 
a sufficient amount of money in this country, to meet the demands of 
commerce and the business relations of the masses. A correct answer 
to this important inquiry can better be obtained by carefully looking 
into the statistics that shed light upon this subject, both in this and in 
other countries, than by any fine-spun theory that might be presented. 
Let me first call attention to those historic facts about which there 
can be no well-grounded controversy, and then consider the points as 
to which our minds do not concur. It must be admitted that never 
before in the history of this God-favored land were there so many sad 
hearts and idle hands. Full fifteen hundred thousand wretched peo- 
* are moving about from house to house, begging for food to sustain 

ife; and as many more, without employment and means of support, 
are at the point of starvation. The years have rolled around as usual, 
the seasons coming and going with their accustomed regularity and 
propitiousness, while the masses have exhibted as much industry and 
intelligence, in their efforts to earn an honest living as in times that 
are long past and gone. No pestilence, no war, and no famine have 
afflicted us during the period of our adversity. The yield of the soil 
for the past year is estimated by the mercantile agency of Dunn, 
Barlow & Co., who are most friendly to the money power, te have 
amounted to $1,000,000,000. Yet everywhere and on every hand 
squafid poverty and misery can be seen. For the past decade millions 
upon millions of our people, with strong bodies and willing hands, 








ready and anxious to work, have been growin rer ao 

alarming rapidity. For three years after the terminationsr nt = 
war, when we had about $1,500,000,000 in circulation, we oni ate 
remarkable prosperity, but from 1868 down to this time eae an 
policy of contraction, we have had increasing adversity and ie 
lhe following table will show how the work of pauperism and de — 
tion has gone forward : austue- 


Victims of the Car of Juggernaut. 


No. of . 
failures, | Liabilities 
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Instead of this being an exaggerated showing, all fair-minded men 


ures of thousands upon thousands of persons, the aggregate of whose 
liabilities cannot be ascertained or estimated ; but that such failures 
amount to many millions of dollars annually none will deny. Let ys 
take into consideration also the shrinkage in the value of stocks 
bonds, &c., the depreciation of real estate, amounting to 30 per nt. 
on the census valuation of 1870, and the almost incalculable loss oy 
account of the unemployed labor of the country, amounting probably 
to $5,000,000,000, and the whole footing up not less than $10,000,000’. 
000 in the last eleven years. A further and more careful diagnosis of 
our condition will, I think, overwhelmingly show that the great con- 
traction of our currency in 1567 and 1868 is the chief cause of the 
many failures that have occurred in the last decade and the wide- 
spread distress in the land. 

On page 193 of the abridged Messages and Documents published in 
1864 it will be seen,in the report of Hon. William Pitt Fessenden 
that on the 30th of June, 1864, our national debt amounted to $1,740, 
690,489.40, and on pages 226, 223, and 230, among the currency items 
which constitute a part of our indebtedness, the following appears: 
United States notes, greenbacks................- pacts +ectedebedas $431, 173, 670 #4 
Postal fractional currency oe i7 3 
Interest-bearing legal-tender notes e+. 168,591,450 0) 
Certificates of indebtedness 160, 720, 000 00 
National-bank notes 25, 825, 695 00 
7.30 Treasury notes ‘ 109, 356, 150 00 
Certificates issued for temporary deposits 72, $30, 191 41 
To this add State-bank circulation 135, 000, 000 09 


Total circulating medium June 30, 1864 ....06 ..0e00--------1, 125, 877, 4 


Mr. Fessenden’s successor, (Mr. McCulloch,) in his report of De- 
cember 4, 1865, shows that the national debt had been increased to 
$2,802,549,437.45, and that report shows the amount of paper issued 
by the Government, and which was our circulating medium in 1505, 
to have been as follows: 

Compound.interest notes due in 1867-"68 $173, 012, 141 
7.30 Treasury-notes due in 1867-'68 . £30, 080, 000 
Certificates of indebtedness due in 1866 . . 55, 905, 007 
Treasury notes, 5 per cent., December 1, 1865 pee 32, 536, 001 
United States notes ..... ~ 428, 160, 569 
Fractional currency z ee 26, 057, 469 
“1, 545, 672, 030 
Add national-bank notes. ........-...--.-eeeeeceeeeeneecneeee neces c- —-185, 000, 000 
Also State bank-notes then in circulation ......... asaseesccee SCR 


Total circulating medium October 31, 1865 1, 795, 672, 080 


From these official sources we learn that we had over $700,(00,000 
more money in circulation in 1864 than we had in 1865, and from the 
last official report we are told that the amount now in circulation is 
$67 1,220,480, showing the extent of the contraction in the past thir- 
teen years to be $1,124,451,072. Over one thousand millions of con- 
traction took place between the 31st of October, 1865, and the Ist of 
November, 1868, and $821,757,400 occurred between the Ist of January, 
1867, and the Ist of November, 1368. 

Who can reasonably doubt, from the foregoing facts, that the bank- 
ruptey and ruin on every hand can be mainly attributed to the im- 
mense reduction in our circulating medium? 

There is still another cause of our troubles aud embarrassments, to 
which I will merely allude, and it is that over $600,000,000 was paid 
of the public debt before the same matured. : 

Again, the chief sources of our national wealth are the agricult- 
ural and manufacturing industries of the country, and we must al- 
most entirely rely upon these industries to discharge our obligations, 
both public and private. The last census report informs us that 
8,216,150 persons are employed in these wealth-producing industries, 
and that 5,992,471 persons are en in agriculture. The income 
per annum from both our agricultural and manufacturing pursuits 
‘an be safely estimated to be not less than 87,000,000,000, anc this re 
can be logically regarded as the basis for estimating the amount ¢ 








yney which these employments demand. The volume of currency 
rm be kept in circulation must be great enough to keep the persons 
cngnged in these industrial productions in activeemployment at fair 
‘ asonable wages. F a 
a —- are the great centers of money attraction, and their im- 


mense transactions have swallowed up nearly all the money in cir- 
culation There are two thousand and eighty national banks, with 


a circulation of $316,775, 111, and the location of the national banks 
throughout the United States, will enable us approximately to deter- 
mine the circulation per capita, also per square mile, and the amount 
of industrial productions per annum to each dollar. ‘ 

Upon these points I regard the following table as substantially ac- 
curate : 
Oe 


National-bank notes. 


Outstanding. | Per capita. 

RAT | 
Fastern States...---+-s-0eesseeeesseeersceeeerseeec ees | $112, 528, 79 $28 05 
Middle States. ....------0--0+--2+eeeene cere ee ceeec cere 110, 752, a 1 9 77 
Western States ......-----seeeecnccecceeeeeeecceeeeeee 67, 420, 903 3 98 
24, 620, 788 2 2 


Southern States... -.- .----+-++-++ eeeeee cree cree eee ees 





Total currency. 


Per square 


Annual pro- 
duction 









Per capita. ain 
Eastern States .....--.2eccecececeesceeccccecees $56 10 | $3,447 03 | $21 40 
Middle States ........-22c0. ee ceeceec cence cee- 19 54 1,933 06 43 40 
Western States. ....-6 cccene cceccecncceecceceees 7 96 204 34 74 94 
Southern States .......---.e0eee------eeeeee eee 4 50 65 50 71 24 





The per capita circulation in the New England States is about four 
times more than the average of all other sections of the country, and 
about thirteen times as much as the Southern States. The States 
from which the bulk of our industrial productions comes have to carry 
forward about three times as much business in the matter of these 
productions, on each dollar of currency, as is done in New England; 
and the people in each square mile of New England have over fifty- 
three times as much money in circulation as we have to the square 
mile in the Southern States. 

Is it strange or unreasonable that the South and West present such 
an unbroken front in their opposition to the contraction of the cur- 
rency and the demonetization of silver? Resumption of specie pay- 
ment, in the near future, inevitably involves contraction, and contrac- 
tion thus far has already filled the country with suffering and ruin 
by far too great and wide-spread for accurate estimation. I am heart- 
ily in favor of the resumption of specie payment, at the earliest mo- 
ment it can be onoomataad without detriment to the public good; 
but no man has been able to suggest a plan that does not involve con- 
traction, and to further contraction, I repeat, I am uncompromisingly 
opposed. The most liberal estimate of gold in the United States is 
that we have only $180,000,000, and it is beyond the power of the Gov- 
ernment to accumulate a sufficient amount of gold in the Treasury 
by January, 1879, to redeem the greenbacks outstanding without bank- 
ruptey and beggary to almost the whole population. Where is the 
gold tocome from? It cannot come from other nations. During the 
whole life of this Government only $983,150,695 have been coined in 
gold, and our gold is continually flowing out of this country, to pay 
interest on our securities that are held abroad. Instead of any fur- 
ther reduction of our circulating medium, if we heed the force of the 
facts already noticed, and take the experience of other governments 
as onr teacher, we will increase it, until we have at least six hundred 
millions more than we now have. 

In France there is a money circulation of $44 per capita; in Ger- 
many $24 per capita ; and in England $28 per capita. We have only 
$15.25 per capita, and we will soon have less than that, as we are to 
lose $100,000,000 of our circulation by the 1st day of January, 1879, 
unless we repeal the resumption act. 

Legal-tender notes, in obedience to the present law, must be re- 
danced to $300,000,000, and national-bank notes in the same propor- 
tion, by the time the day of resumption rolls around. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people, whose distress and pinching poverty have made 
them read and study the financial questions of this country more 
than all other questions that have ever agitated the public mind, 
from the earliest period of our history down to this time, now de- 
~— that their law-makers shall change our financial policy, and 
pow henceforth that policy, which will promote the prosperity and 
Welfare of the many, and not the few, shall be steadily and unswerv- 
ingly pursued. 
oat are fixed and unalterable in their determination that the cur- 
in if Ln ry soemetien by the Government shall be a full legal ten- 

= = e ms of every kind and character, both public and private. 
tization rn y firm and resolute in their demand for the remone- 
ss silver, and the unlimited coinage thereof, with full legal- 

T power. They know that the work of destroying this money 
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was an unmitigated fraud, upon the debt-paying people; and lastly 
they demand the repeal of the act enforcing a resumption of specie 
payment by the Ist of January, 1879; that the day for the return to 
a specie basis shall be fixed with reference to the interest of the peo- 
ple, and not in the interest alone of the capitalist and bondholders. 
If we respond to these just appeals, we will, at no distant day, find 
full and complete vindication of our wisdom and patriotism in the 
revival of trade and industries, all over this fair land; but if we ignore 
them it is impossible to forete!l the consequences to the people, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 








The Bland Bill vs. Senate Amendments. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. T. CRITTENDEN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character ; also on the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. Speaker, the previous question having 
been demanded on the amendments by the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. STEPHENS,] no time is left us to discuss them in the House. I 
therefore avail myself of the privilege extended to all, to print my 
ojections to the amendments. 

I consider it my duty to vote against concurring in the Senate 
amendments to the Bland bill. They so change the bill both in fact 
and in spirit that its identity is gone, its virtues are much marred, 
and in my estimation nothing has been added to it to compensate for 
the losses. Those most eager for concurrence say that the Senate 
amendments should be adopted, as they made and establish the legal- 
ity of the silver dollar of 412} grains. The recognition is not neces- 
sary, as I shall hereafter show, and should not command a moment’s 
consideration. In accepting the amendments we virtually surrender 
all the excellences of the Bland bill; also much of the manhood and 
force of the silver dollar will be abandoned to its enemies. The dol- 
lar acquired under the amendments will be so limited and quali- 
fied that the people will be disappointed, and not benefited as much 
as they anticipate. The amendments are not what the people de- 
mand, not what the times demand, and cannot with my sanction, as 
long as there is a hope of change, go forth as the desideratum of the 
country. That some good, much I hope, will be produced by the bill 
is not to be denied, but that all that is desired will be I do certainly 
deny; and a year will not elapse before a change in the bill will be 
demanded in unmistakable terms. 

Wherever a silver dollar was found, since 1573, it bore upon its face 
the stamp of its legal-tender qualities. The scarcity of them limited 
that quality more than the law did. At no time since the silver dol- 
lar was originally made a legal tender in this country, which was in 
1792, has it lost that power, that virtue. It was merely dropped from 
the coinage act of 1873, and its measure of good restricted by the 
prohibitory limitation of its further coinage under that tainted act. 
Neither that act nor the revision of the laws of 1874 ever did affect or 
destroy that power in the silver dollar. The friends of the silver dol- 
lar should never admit it. Such an admission isin the face of the 
facts and in defiance of the law. Wherever one of those dollars is 
found, whether in the marts of trade or in the shades of concealment, 
it bears along with it as indelible evidences of its supremacy and 
primacy as the gold dollar which assumes such magisterial airs. Sec- 
retary Sherman, in a letter dated January 18, 1878, states that “the 
old silver dollar, if any are in existence, coined before 1873, is a legal 
tender for all sums.” This statement is partly true and partty false. 
False to the extent that it leaves the impression on the mind that 
the standard dollar has been coined since 1873 and is not a legal tender 
under the law of 1873 and the fraudulent revision of 1874. In the 
first place no such dollar has been coined, only the trade-dollar. The 
trade-dollar was deprived of its legal-tender qualities by joint reso- 
lution No. 17 entitled “Joint resolution for the issue of the silver dol- 
lar.” The second section is as follows : 

That the trade-dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to limit from time to time the coinage thereof 


to such an amount as he may deem suflicient to meet the import demand for the 
same. 


Silver, as will be seen, has been prostrated by the laws of this coun- 
try since 1873, and we seek to restore its unlimited coinage side by 
side with gold. The silver dollar is only restored to the coinage act 
by the amendments. The Bland bill does the same, and that bill has 
as much capacity to restore the legal-tender qualities of the silver 
dollar as the amendments. I deny that that quality of the dollar was 
ever lost by its demission from the coinage of 1873. It existed before 
BLAND or his bill, the amendments or their author were born, and 
will exist long after they have passed from sight and memory, into 
the history of our country. They were born with the Constitution 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, and will stand with imperial 
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majesty as long as freedom exists under that Constitution. In sup- 
port of the position that the act of February 12, 1873, did not alter, 
affect, or destroy the legal-tender power of the silver dollar in exist- 
ence at the time of its passage, I quote from the able speech made 
by Senator CocKRELL, of Missouri, on the 2lst and 22d of January 
last, in the Senate of the United States, which I think unquestiona- 
bly settles that disputed point: 


' The act of February 12, 1273, prescribed and continued in full forcein almost the 
very same words “ the standard for both gold and silver coins " fixed by the act of 
January 18, 1837, as shown by the extracts from each of said acts before quoted. 
The act of February 12, 1873, made no change in the standard value of the gold 
coins, nor did it make any change in the standard value of silver coins. It wholly 
omitted any mention of a silver dollar of 4124 grains, nine-tenths fine, but did not 
alter, change, or modify its standard value or the standard value of 4124 grains, 
nine-tenths fine, of silver. From January 18, 1837, up to that act the standard 
value of a silver coin of 412} grains standard weight and nine-tenths standard fine- 
ness had been 31 of one hundred cents invested with unlimited legal-tender power 
in payment of allsums. The provisoin section 67 of said act of February 12, 1873, 
oxpressly saved and contionall te full force every right which had accrued ander 
former acts—the act of January 18, 1837—and this right, so saved and continued, 
which had accrued to the silver coin of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine, was its stand- 
ard value as a dollar and its unlimited legal-tender wwer, and by virtue thereof 
the said silver dollar of 4124 grains, nine-tenths tine, has continued to be and now 
is a coin of the standard value of the United States with unlimited legal-tender 
power. 

In support of the fact established by the law, that said silver coin of 412} grains, 
nine-tenths fine, is still a coin of the standard value of the United States, and was 
and is a dollar with unlimited legal-tender power, I cite the open, notorious, pub- 
lished, and known acts of the Government and its Treasury officials. By article 
1001 of the revised regulations relating to the collection of customs, issued and 
published by the Treasury Department, January 1, 1874, iu a bound volume enti- 
uled Customs Regulations, 1874, page 488, it is provided : 

“ Silver dollars of the United States other than the trade-dollar, though no longer 
coined or issued, are receivable for duties at their nominal value in unlimited sums. 

“Silver half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes, coined previous to 
April, 1853, are receivable for duties at their nomival value in unlimited sams. 

Silver trade-dollars, also silver half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half 
dimes, coined since April 1, 1853, are receivable for duties in amounts not exceed- 
ing $5 in one payment.” 

I further cite article 2099, being a regulation of the Treasury Department, issued 
and published in a circular letter of February 6, 1875, by Charles F. Conant, Act- 
ing Secretary, addressed to the surveyor of customs, Saint Louis, Missouri, in which 
it is said: 

“In reply, you are informed that the silver dollars of the United States, other 
than those known as ‘trade-dollars,’ will be received for payment of duties on im- 
ports to any amount whatever.” 

Thus, the open, published, and everywhere known acts of the Government and 
its officials have proclaimed that this silver dollar of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine, 
is a coin of standard value of the United States with unlimited legal-tender power. 
‘These regulations were issued and published since the act of February 12, 1873, was 
passed, and under section 3009 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which 
reads 

“All duties upon imports shall be collected in ready money, and shall be paid in 
coin or in United States notes payable on demand, authorized to be issued prior to 
the 25th day of February, 1862, and by law receivable in payment of public dues.” 

These regulations and this law manifested to all persons the intention and un- 
derstanding of the Government in determining what coin was under the law. 

Now, Mr. President, it has been stated that although the standard value of 
silver coin as a dollar and its unlimited legal-tender power were not taken away 
by the act of February 12, 1873, yet they have been taken away by the Revised 
Statutes. Now, I assert positively that the Revised Statutes do not affect, directly 
or indirectly, the old silver dollar of 4124 grains weight, nine-tenths fine, issucc 
prior to the passage of the act of February 12, 1873. The Revised Statutes are 
simply a compilation of the existing laws in force at that time. Section 15 of the 
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act of February 12, 1873, has the precise language in it which section 3526 in a 
Revised Statutes has. It has additional words, but these words contained o the 
tion 3586 are taken verbatim from section 15 of the act of February 12, 1873 = 

“ That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, &c. - 
And said coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any ap 
exceeding $5 in any one payment.” 

Section 3586 says: 

“The silver coins of the United States shall be a logal tender at their nomina} 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment.” _ 

Which means simply, can only mean, ‘the silver coins now authorized to | 
issued by law,” and the language does not affect silver coins which h + 


3 : ad been issy 
prior to that time and under prior laws. oe Seed 


y amount pet 


If the silver dollar were a legal tender at its “nominal value” sines 
its first coinage what have we gained by the Senate amendments? 
What higher standard does it possess now under the amendment that 
it did not before? None whatever, and this House should not yo 
caught by such flimsy pretexts; should not surrender so readily to 
the demands of the enemy of the silver dollar. What do we lose}, 
voting against concurrence in the amendments? Nothing whateye; 
If we should not concur, a committee of conference would be ay. 
pointed by this House to confer with a similar one from the Senate 
in regard to the amendments, so objectionable to us, and if the Senat, 
should not recede from its amendment then we could consider they, 
and, if nothing better could be secured, accept them. ' 

I despise the motto that a half loaf is better than no bread, whey 
uttered by those who have made no manly struggle for the ful) loaf 
That old maxim is a curse to society, is a beggar’s plea, is a cowari’s 
retreat. Upon the demand of the Senate we surrender a principle 
a great right of the people, without firing one solitary gun in thei; 
defense, without even floating an ensign of our equal power in th 
presence of the enemy. Should a soldier so act he would be scorned 
as a coward, contemned as a traitor, and abandoned as a poltroon, 
Those favoring concurrence say we can get nothing better. How do 
we know that? How can we know that without struggling for it? 
If the Bland bill is right we should contend for it like men; if wrong 
we should avoid it like men. We have declared in this House by the 
unparalleled vote of 170 to 40 that it was right; that the people de- 
manded it, and now within two months, under the threats of the 
Senate and the idle vaporings of John Sherman, we flee from it. 
Others may do as they please, but I will stand by the Bland bill be- 
cause it is right, and will not concur in the amendments because they 
are wrong, until forced to do so. 

We may justly compromise on expedients, but never on principle, 
never on virtue, never on law. The silver dollar belongs to the peo- 
ple by inheritance, by a constitutional descent, as much if not more 
than gold, and we, as their representatives, should never consent to 
its disinheritance, its limitations, its qualifications, its inequalities 
with gold; but, in the language of the St. Louis Journal of Agricult- 
ure and Farmer, “let us have our precious metals both coined under 
the same law and subject to the same restrictions.” The amendments 
deal with silver as if it were a foreign coin to the whole world, an 
evil abroad in the land, and that the only cure to the evil was gold. 
Such is not the fact. Gold to-day holds less supremacy in the nations 
of the earth than silver, is less a standard or measure of values with 
the people of the globe than silver, and this table shows it: 


Distribution of gold, silver, and double currency throughout the world. 





























| j i 
Nations under gold alone. | Population. Nations under silver alone. | Population. Nations under gold and silver. Population 

isan ell ee eee ere 
Bet « cciennnsdencéseunecdseccseneeseeeee { 10,000,000 | Austria-Hungary ...... ........-....--- | 37, 700,000 | Belgium ................- ibiee ieee 5, 350, 000 
eS ERS ae eR ee Be I icin ck ncbndno>bicdibnedion es | BOD, GED | DBSVR ccc ccccccccccecvesessecccccces 2 000, 000 
Canada and other British colonies in | Argentine Republic. . | 000,000 | Algeria .. 2, 500, 000 

North America and the West Indies. . .| 5, 000, 000 | China.....cccccoc.cee 000,000 | France...... iii la Lae. 36, 100, 000 
GREE cecous occcensenessconecwonecenss ces 2, 000, 000 | Colombia...... Sedceesebecanaceresouse 3 CBD | GreeGS .2cccc cccccccccccccccsccccccces 1, 500, 000 
Denmark... coccocccssccecccceccscccses 2, 000; 000 | Ecuador..... ireeaneembeeene essen en ia sh ecndbdnieeesinw 27, 500, 000 
SUED sire aonbbeiseenstamiaiiblectadle dl Pi re  sennebuasseubecte 200, 000 | Netherlands ...........-.-------++++- 4, 000, 000 
Grant Bettale .ccoce cocevecevescccccceces 31, 600, 000 | Honduras........... GBD | BpOkR . cccocccccce.cccccccccccccccces 16, 000, 000 
Germany ...... .sccce cocececrceecccccees Fe FR canececctsuescce i cats 2, 700, 000 
Pt DED cceseuspcenedinscanene 100,000 | Mexico .......... 000 | Cuba and Porto Rico.............----- 2, 000, 000 
ES Se eee Ba: * JF. re 000 
Liberia ........ OLLIE LIE TATE SED & Mos answnranctoounereepesessastansand= , 000 
OO <acnscnecconene tacnsesmenevesess | , 200, 000 | Russia....... Gasaeseweqnsessepenenenesee 5, 500, 000 | 
PORN .ocvcs cesccessounszcessenneesns , SOR, C00 | Bam Balvader....cccccccccec. ss .esessecnse | 600, 000 
Sweden ...... , 400, 000 | Tripoli 1, 000, 000 | 
Turkey .... &, 000, 000 | Tunmis...............-- cinerea adennet | 2, 000, 000 
United States 38, 500, 000 | 

OE sc ia innticsatamn enemas | 223, 100, 000 sescccccecceececccsceseseccccsenees| TOR, 750,000 |..0000----scccceeeseseener ents RENE 100, 150, 000 


Aside from eastern politicians and a subsidized eastern press, I vent- 
ure the assertion that two-thirds of the —— of this whole country 
demand the restoration of the silver dollar to its former position in 
our coinage act without surrounding embarrassments and without 
the prejudiced hand of John Sherman upon it, who to-day watches it 
with as much selfish wickedness and murder in his heart as ever 
Herod did for the promised Saviour of the world. Too much gold has 
made him mad. 

If there is to be a money unit in this land—of that no one doubts— 
which must have a value regulated by law, let that unit be silver 
instead of gold, as it is in equal abundance, more in demand, and 
possesses fewer fluctuations, and “its cost more uniform.” 











Senator INGALLS, of Kansas, in a speech, recently delivered in the 
Senate, of great force and cultivated precision, says : 


No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. Gold is the 
money of monarchs; kings covet it; the exchanges of nations are effected by it. 
Its tendency is to accumulate in vast masses in the commercial centers, and to 
move from kingdom to kingdom in such volumes as to unsettle values and distur 3 
the finances of the world. It is the instrument of gamblers and speculators, 4% 
the idol of the miser and the thief. Being the object of so much adoration, it be 
comes haughty and sensitive and shrinks at the approach of danger, and wher 
ever it is most needed it always disappears. At the slightest alarm it ae to 
look for a refuge. It flies from the nation at war to the nation at peace. var 
makes it a fugitive. No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in 
gold. It is the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no trea*y 
that it does not break, It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later betty. 
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‘og and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calamity, 
— *k a d disaster, it becomes the chief agent and minister of ruin. No na- 
shipwres f aa . great war by the aid of gold. On the contrary, in the crisis of 
tion ever ~ Tit becomes an enemy more potent than the foe in the field ; but when 
grees oan ie won and peace has been secured, gold oe] and claims the fruits 
the batt a In our own civil war it is doubtful if the gold of New York and Lon- 
: a work us greater injury than the powder and lead and iron of the rebels. 
a - he most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no soldier nor 
—" It refused the national obligations. It was worth most when our fortunes 
a west. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance with 
an cater tiiel world over, and all its energies were evoked for our destruction. 
Sat a0 nsual, when danger has been averted and the victory secured, gold swag- 
curs to the front and asserts the supremacy. | : 

e nut silver is the money of the pee ple. It is the money of wages and retail. Its 

dency is toward diffusion anc dissemination. It enters into the minute con- 
: es of traffic, and is exchanged day by day for daily bread. It penetrates the 
Sea channels of commerce, and its abundance, bulk, and small subdivision 
asec its deportation in sufficient amounts to disturb or unsettle values. If it 
vine 8 at the approach of danger, or from the presence of an inferior currency, it 
still remains at home ready to respond to the first summons for its return. 

Men now talk about silver as an uncertain and variable standard, 
as always inferior in value to gold. Congress crippled the silver dol- 
jar in 1473, and because it now limps in its gait, only though as com- 
pared to gold, it is denounced as being unworthy of the metal rela- 
tions as money. Before it was crippled it was more valuable, more 
stable than gold, fewer fluctuations, and to-day, if the restrictions 
are removed from it, it will again assume itssupremacy. I use as evi- 
dence in support of my position a table, presented by Hon. David 
Rice, of Missouri, in a speech of thought and force: 

Remonetize the silver dollar of 4123 grains and make it a full legal tender, and 
its uses are at once thereby increased, and in my judgment in a very short time it 
will be worth one hundred cents or more. ; s / 

If the history of the past is worth anything to guide us in the future, I am sup- 
ported in my position. I here submit the following table, taken from the bankers’ 
memorial to Congress, showing the value of a silver dollar of 4124 grains from 1834 
to 1-76 inclusive, and also the value of silver per ounce for the same length of time: 


maximum, in the coinage of gold, and there should be none of silver; 
and as the Senate amendments fix that limit, prescribe that partiality 
in favor of gold, and to that extent, in that way, by coinage limita- 
tion, restrict the legal-tender quality of silver in refusing to put it 
upon an equality with gold, I must vote against.the concurrence. In 
doing so, I do not vote against the silver dollar. I vote against those 
amendments which are unfriendly to the silver dollar, and are added 
to the Bland bill to conciliate the enemies of that dollar and to ap- 
pease the anticipated enmity of the President. Pass the Bland bill 
in an unridered form, unweighted and unhandicapped, and then if 
the President should veto it, let him do it, and upon his head will 
gather the censure of over thirty millions of people. I know of but 
one line of action in this case, and that is to do my duty regardless of 
consequences, regardless of anticipated opposition, and that duty I 
will perform, even if the President should have a thousand vetoes 
upon us, and John Sherman should launch the curse of Rome upon 
this House for demanding the silver dollar of the fathers. 

If the amendments are right, why are all the bitterest and fiercest 
enemies of the silver dollar in this House—those who assisted in its 
demonetization, and those who resisted the Bland bill to the extremest 
verge—favoring them? Those gentlemen are bold, able, thoughtful, 
and never take a step without due consideration of the results. Mr. 
Hewitt, of New York, voted for concurrence in the amendments, 
after having moved to lay the Bland bill and amendments on the 
table. Eames, of Rhode Island, Banks, of Massachusetts, Fryr, of 
Maine, and sixty-nine other opponents of the bill, voted for the con- 
currence, after having voted against the Bland bill from its inception. 
Hewitt, of New York, said: 

I go further and say that recovery from distress will be impossible until this bill 
is swept from the statute-books, as it will be within one year, by an indignant, de- 
ceived, and outraged people. 

General McCook, of New York, voted for concurrence, and the at- 
tention of this House is called to what he said: 


































Table showing the yearly averages of the price of silver from 1834 to 1876. 














Qs | ees a) ©. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, this bill is so utterly bad that the duty I owe to 
a8 | S28 BS 5% my constituents and myself compels me to vote to lay it on the table. 

: i ot a - 23 peo Now, sir, those gentlemen voted to concur in the amendments in a 

Years. | g3@ |} Sees |ee es few moments after they voted to lay the Bland bill on the table. 

| sez eats € e6 Why did they so act? That is an important question. They did it 
pAs | EPs |" yor to prevent a conference committee. They feared its results, and 
= laws * ” forced on us a measure of but little value, of but little merit. They 
ies | ete eed t apprehended that a conference committee from this House would ob- 
59 15-16 | 101.62] 1 tain from the Senate amendments more acceptable to the supporters 
59 11-16 | 101.20} 1 of the Bland bill than the present ones. They and I agreed in that 
i ss | me. 8) 3 belief, and the same reason that prompted them to vote in favor of 
594 oe pe ; concurrence prompted me to vote against it, only theirs was based on 
603 102.36] 1 fear and apprehension and mine on hope and assured belief. I be- 
603 a 102 36) 1 lieved in standing firmly for the right, as Mr. Ewing said, for the 
= = Pres 83 ; whole right, not the half-way, limping right, and we will secure it for 
59 3-16 | 100.341 4 our people; “and if we fail, a tempest of popular indignation, which 
59 100.88 | 1 no officer of the Government can withstand, will right the wrong, 
59 ; 100.46 | 1 and right it thoruughly.” We asked for bread and a stone is given 
= Be a 4 ; us; we asked for meat and husks are given us; we asked for liberty 
594 100.88} 1 and limitation is given us; we asked for a right guaranteed us under 
59 101.30} 1 the Constitution and a shadow is tendered us. 
60 1-16 101.83 | 1 I cannot accept such pretenses, such shams, as long as there is a 
60 9 = : hope for the realities. We are not beggars. Give us an unlimited 
614 104.26 | 1 coinage of silver and have our mints put to work at their fullest ca- 
614 104.26} 1 pacity in issuing into bright, shining dollars, half dollars, &c., the 
61 5-16 | 103.95 | 1 forty millions of our own bullion of our own silver, the fifteen mill- 
él | 108 «0 ; ions that Dr. Linderman says we can obtain from Mexico, and the 
61 5-16 103.95 | 1 three millions from South America; and if our present mints are not 
62 1-16 105.22} 1 sufficient to work up that amount of silver, then let us erect others 
61 11-16 -70 | 104.58] 1 and put them to work night and day. There is no danger in having 
= Sa + — = ; too much money; far more in having an insufficient quantity. The 
613 121.09 | 104.061 1 country needs more money, more silver, more greenbacks, more gold, 
613 121.09 | 104.06} 1 especially more silver dollars to keep pace with greenbacks and gold. 
61 1-16 | 120.47 | 103.52) 1 The people love the old silver dollar. To them it is a home coin. 
60° 9-16 | ne a3 | ao : Its disappearance caused indignation ; its reappearance will cause 
604 118.36 | 102.57] 1 satisfaction. Disturb not the old landmarks of our freedom, growth, 
60 7-16) 119.24 | 102.47] 1 and happiness, is their motto. As one of the Representatives of the 
2 “16 | = = ny 67} 1 West, 1 shall vote for the protection of the greenback dollar and the 
eo 5-16! 118.99 | a: no : withdrawal of the national-bank notes at the earliest period. The 
594 116.90 | 100.46] 1 people have unqualified confidence in the greenbacks. ‘They have no 
* 5-16 ame 98, 86} 1 7 local, but a national parentage, and are the handmaidens of our flag, 
b 2 96. 4° 5. St i ¢ averv + every peak. everv valley i ¢ 

Ss 10007 | Se = : fo 15-3 | as it floats from every dome, every peak, every valley in our land. 














They meet the demands of our people in trade and sentiment, and 
are “native and to the manner born” with us, with no markets abroad 
to draw them from us and no temptation to abandon the land of their 
birth, the home of their maturity. They were born on our soil in 
the midst of the most terrible revolution that ever swept over a con- 
tinent, stood the charges and bombardments of as brave soldiers as 
ever immortalized Waterloo or Balaklava, gathered together the 
broken armies of contending sections, the disunited parts of dissev- 
ered States around one common center, and proclaimed peace through 
the whole land “to all the inhabitants thereof,” and to-day under 
their representative power we legislate for the present and future 
generations. Having their birth on our soil, the child of our sorrow, 


It is shown by this table that the silver dollar of 412} grains was, from 1834 to 
‘3, when it was demonetized, worth more than a gold dollar, ranging from 100.34 
cents to 104.69 cents to the dollar. The same silver dollar when demonetized fell 
a isi to 98.86, in 1875 to 96.43, and in 1876 to 89.22 cents. This same table also shows 
‘hat the lowest price per ounce of silver from 1834 to 1873 was 116.77 cents, and that 
7 Se demonetization of silver the price per ounce fell in 1874 to 115.04, in 1875 
a ‘31, and in 1876 to 104.07 cents. The relative value of gold to silver from 1834 
ath ‘73 averaged about 1 of gold to 15.61 of silver, but upon the demonetization of 
’ a. relative value changed in 1874 to 16.17 of silver to 1 of gold, in 1875 16.58 
“s ver to 1 of gold, and in 1876 17.87 of silver to 1 of gold. 

aa ows the power of silver when monetized to sustain its relative value with 
o herd “ry mind is a strong argument against the advocates of the single gold 
= ard. If the silver dollar sustained itself for about forty years above gold 

‘en monetized why will it not do so again if put upon an equally fair trial? 
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If suc : 7 they are peculiarly American and are well adapted to our whole sys- 
a Such are the virtues of silver, why should it not be as free and | tem of trade. To us they are as good as gold or silver, more conven- 


mited in its coinage as gold? There is no limit, minimum or | ient, and are based not only upon all the coined gold and silver, but 
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also upon all the unmined gold and silver, upon all the property, all 
the commerce, all the wealth, upon all the energies of our people, 
upon the faith of the individual, the integrity of all the States, and 
upon the honor of ourGovernment. What greater security could any 
money have? The nations of earth may debase, as they have de- 
based, gold and silver, but they will not debase such securities as our 
currency is based upon. Gold and silver, having each their followers, 
divide a people; greenbacks, a common currency to all, unite them. 
The three, a nation’s trinity, should be our wealth, our power, our 
money. 

It is true that greenbacks were issued as a war measure, and not 
then intended to live and circulate beyond that time. Our ideas have 
changed on that question as on many other notions we held at that 
time, and we are no more bound by the one than the other. If the 
people in their sovereign power demand the greenback dollar now as 
& peace currency as it was demanded as a war measure, then as all 
power dwells with them they have the right to adopt it, not as an 
extraconstitutional right, but one existing under that instrument. 
The people want that currency associated with, based upon, and made 
equal to gold and silver. It isaslander upon them to charge that 
they seek wild inflation, an issue of “continental wild-cat money,” or 
any other “baseless fabric without foundation or without ashore.” 
They want enough gold, silver, and greenbacks to meet the emer- 
gencies of trade, of commerce of the country, first, as a hungry man 
wants enough substantial food to satisfy his appetite, not to disgust, 
but to appease. To my mind there is another serious objection to the 
amendments. I mean that proviso which places it in the power of any 
man to discriminate in his obligations in favor of gold against silver. 
The law says that a dollar in silver of 412} grains “shall be a legal 
tender, at their nominal value for all debts, public and private.” The 
Senate added the words “except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract.” This covers all contracts, and is intended to give 
money-brokers, money-lenders, the power to say in what coin, gold or 
silver, their debts are to be paid. Those brokers will always say gold ; 
will loan no money without that reservation, to that extent ignoring 
and depreciating silver. If it is made a legal tender, it should have 
been without qualification. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot concur in the amendments, because they dis- 
criminate against silver and in favor of gold, from section to section, 
in the most glaring way. Section 254 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides that— 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to receive deposits of gold coin and 
bullion with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the Enitea States, in sums 
not less than $20, and to issue certificates therefor, in denominations of not less 
than $20, each, corresponding with the denominations of the United States notes. 

Now, sir, when an amendment to the Bland bill was offered by Sen- 
ator Coker, of Texas— : 

Sec. —. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act or of silver bullion 
may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United 
States, in sums not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than 
$10 each, corresponding with the denominations of the United States notes. The 
coin deposited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in the Treasury 
for the payment of the same on demand. And the bullion shall be coined as rap- 
idly as the engagements of the Mint will allow— 
requiring the certificates to be issned on silver bullion as on gold bull- 
ion, it was voted down, thereby casting another imputation on silver, 
still proscribing and outlawing the metal, and making it by the very 
legislation of the country secondary to gold either as coin or bullion. 
The amendments will not give peace and satisfaction to the country, 
as they do not put both metals on an equal footing. There should be— 

First. An absolutely free coinage of silver as there is of gold ; thatis, 
that all holders of silver bullion may bring it to the Treasury and get 
it coined in any quantity, as they can now bring any quantity of gold 
bullion and get gold dollars. The two metals must be put on an 
equal footing. 

Second. That both silver and gold bullion may be deposited in the 
Treasury to any amount, and the Government shall issue greenbacks 
for it, at the rate of one greenback dollar for as much of the precious 
metal as is now contained in the gold orthe silverdollar; and that each 
greenback dollar so reissued shall be, in fact, a certificate of deposit, 
bearing stamped upon its face the announcement that it has back of 
it, in the Treasury vaults, a dollar’s worth of silver or of gold, as the 
case may be. This will enable us at once to utilize the whole amount 
of bullion on hand, and continuously to utilize the product of our 
mines as fast as it can be delivered. At the same time it will con- 
stantly improve the national credit and hasten resumption. The bull- 
ion certificates would to a certain extent become money, would sup- 
ply its place, and would utilize in the speediest way the uncoined 
silver, and would make the bullion or silver bars more valuable than 
if in coin, as the certificates would be less cumbersome and would 
represent a currency of larger denominations than when coined. 

The opponents of the Bland bill say such a procedure would pro- 
duce inflation again. We have had depression longenough. I would 
hail with delight such inflation as those provisions would secure. 
The whole laboring element, from farmer to brakeman, would wel- 
come such an elevation, such an inflation, with unmixed joy; and 
would consider that the long, weary “ winter of their discontent” had 
been “ made glorious” by a sense of returning justice. Such an act 
as the Bland bill wonld not produce inflation of promises without 
fulfillment, but would strike our silver mines as Moses struck the rock, 
and from them would flow streams of wealth, not representatives of 


wealth but wealth, not promises but a fulfillment, not ide 
but that money that descended to us from the dawn of on 
existence. 

There is another serious objection in my mind to the amendme 
Section 3 reads: ~_ 


Sec. 3. That immediately after the passage of this act the President Shall invit 
the governments of the countries ne the Latin union, so called, and ; po = 
other European nations as he may deem advisable, to join the United Sts ot a 
conference to adopt a common ratio between gold at silver, for the aa = 7 
establishing internationally the use of bimetallic money and securing — 
the relative value between those two metals; such conference to be held at co.) 
place in Europe or in the United States at such time within six months as ms. 1, 
mutually agreed upon by the executives of governments joining in the ns we 
whenever the governments so invited, or any three of them, shall have signified 
their willingness to unite in the same. The President shall, by and with th... 
vice and consent of the Senate, appoint three commissioners, who shal] oh 
conference in behalf of the United States, and who shall report the doings th. 
to the President, who shall transmit the same to Congress. Said commissi: — 
shall receive the sum of $2,500 and their reasonable expenses, to be approve di 
the Secretary of State, and the amount necessary to pay such compensation ma 
expense is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. . = 
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This section means that we must ask the British Board of Trago 
what we shall do in this country, what our people shall have {o; 
money, and how they shall have it. It concedes the power in Coy. 
gress to restore silver, but says before it shall be done consult Eyv- 
land, Germany, and the Latin union how it shall be done. The gec- 
tion is an insult to American manhood. Away with such stuff, 

The President is an enemy to the silver dollar and would by the 
power invested in him in this section destroy that dollar. Who 
would he appoint as such commissioners to attend the conference wit} 
the foreign nations—friends of silver? No, sir; no, sir; open and 
avowed enemies to it, who would do all in their power to discrown and 
dethrone silver, and make it an accursed metal. It is not wise to 
place wolves over your lambs, burglars over your treasures, thieves 
over your jewels. Weare an independent people, separated by oceans 
from other nations, and we should form no “ entangling alliances” 
with them upon matters of purely local interests. We are a debtor 
people, a debtor country, and itis our duty to adjust those debts with- 
out further complications, in such coin, such currency as was author- 
ized by the Constitution and law at the time of their creation. Pay 
as we promised, as the law declared we might, not as the creditors 
now say they expected, not as Jay Cooke and his syndicate said we 
would. 

If I am to break faith with either the bondholder or the people, I 
will stand by the people without hesitancy, without delay. “Their 
God shall be my God and their destiny my destiny.” I am opposed 
to any conferences at this time with England, Germany, or the Latin 
union. No good can come to us from such combinations. It was by 
a fraudulent secret conference with England and Germany that Con- 
gress was led to demonetize silver in 1573, and that should teach us 
the lesson, to follow the demands of our own people, not those of for- 
eign nations; to legislate for our own people, our own country, not for 
other peoples, other countries. Silver was demonetized in this coun- 
try by conspirators and treacherous legislators under the lead of John 
Sherman for the pormeee of making our whole debt, national, State, 
county, municipal, and personal, of the enormoussum of $10,000,000,000, 
an exclusively gold debt, and we have this day remonetized silver, 
and by force of popular legislation, open, broad, honest legislation, 
made those enormous debts payable in gold and silver, leaving it with 
the debtor to decide in which he will pay. 

We have broken the iniquitous chains with which John Sherman 
had bound the people. We have proclaimed “ liberty throughout all 
the land,” and declared by solemn legislation that the silver dollar 
was one of the legal-tender coins of our land and receivable for every 
debt, public or private. It is charged that such legislation is dishon- 
orable, in violation of plighted faith, that we are making by force 
ninety cents in silver equal to one hundred cents in gold, thereby 
cheating the creditot and laborer of eight cents in every dollar. Sir, 
there is not one word of truth in the charge; it is false, brazen, and vil- 
lainous, without foundation or reason. To-day the silver dollar is as 
much the unit of value as the gold dollar, and is as arbitrarily a dol- 
lar by legislation as now composed of 412} grains as the gold dollar 
is when composed of 25.8 grains. Before silver was demonetized it 
was more valuable than gold. It stood at the valuation of 103 to 
100; when demonetized that valuation was disturbed, and the silver 
dollar became less valuable in one sense of the word than the gold 
one. Demonetization alone reduced the mercantile value of the dollar 
of 412} grains from 103 to 92, and remonetization will restore it without 
a penny’s loss to anybody. Thus our present silver half and quarter 
dollars contain but eighty cents’ worth to the dollar of silver, but are 
everywhere worth one hundred cents on the dollar as money, becarse 
they are a legal tender to the amount of $5, while the trade-dollar, 
which is the purest silver coin in the world, containing ninety-eight 
cents’ worth of silver, is at a discount in the market because it 1s 
not a legal tender. Since the passage of the amendments and the 
bill has become the law, gold has fallen in value and silver has cor- 
respondingly risen, and this in the face of the restraints placed on sil- 
ver in the amendments. Remove them and silver will surpass !t. 

Demonetize gold to-day, as silver was in 1873, and it will become 
alike degraded by the disinheritance, and silver would then be = 
manded by the prize-hunters, the bondholders, the money-sharks 0 
the land, those human devil-fish who prey upon the agonies of a dis- 
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‘esed and overloaded people with the same greed that animates the | the passage of the bill. This does not show that silver has ruined 
-_ it after gold at the present time. We should pay but little atten- | our bonds: 
ie the cry that gold is the standard metal of the great nations of 
a> onal and that we will debar ourselves from their commercial 
a jation by establishing the double standard. If such is to be the 
ase quence of @ just act to our own people, I say let it come, the 
eae the better. In this country we can create what we consume 
ond enn consume what we create, what we grow, what we produce. 
We are not a dependent people for anything if forced to the neces- 
sity of its production. We should be a leader, and not a follower, 
ona yet by following the demands of England and Germany in dis- 
using the silver dollar we have suffered a loss of $200,000,000 and 
made the langhing-stock of the world. ae 

Tbe British colonies and Germany produce great quantities of gold 
and very little silver, and it was to their interest to increase the de- 
mand for and the value of gold by making it the only standard of 
value and at the same time depress the value of silver. The United 
States produce in about equal quantities silver and gold, and it should 
have been our policy as a Government to maintain the value of silver 
for the double purpose of encouraging our own industries and pre- 
serving the double standard with which to pay our immense debts, 
foreign and domestic. The more we have to pay with the easier it is 
to pay the debts. Curtailment of means is a crime against our peo- 


ple. England and Germany were legislating in their own behalf, 
their own interests, and this country was assisting them at the ex- 
pense of its own people. It was one of the legion of acts of the re- 
publican party which made us great with the bondholders of Europe, 
bunt scattered distress over every acre of land in this country and 
hushed into silence every factory, every mine now standing idle. It 
is the duty of the democratic party to bring relief, to give industry 
an impetus in givin unlimited silver coin, even should a cry of dis- 
tress go up from Wall street and other gold circles of this country. 

This country is in distress from one end of it to the other; our cities 
are full of rotten banks, bankrupt houses, and haggard families; our 
roads and by-paths are full of wandering men and women ; our county 
records are full of mortgages; our newspapers are full of sheriffs’ no- 
tices and execution sales, and something must be done to give relief 
or the sovereignty of the people will announce the doctrine of self- 
defense in bold words, that there is a point beyond which it is not 
safe to drive them, at which endurance ceases to be a virtue. These 
American people are more easily ruled than any people on earth, be- 
cause they believe it is better to “‘ bear those ills we have than fly to 
others that we know not of ;” because, in the language of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, “mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
* * * evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism,” 
then, sir, these people, so long suffering, so patient under the heavy 
loads, will feel that “it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such” oppressions “and to provide new guards for their future se- 
curity.” 

We are so peculiarly one people in this country that we should 
never let sectional questions in geography or finance disturb our equa- 
nimity or mar our unity. The great golden rule, “ Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you,” should obtain in every part of 
our land. As our Government in its very nature is one of concessions 
and compromises, an outgrowth of antagonistic ideas smoothed and 
conciliated into a wonderful whole, with reserved and delegated 
powers as beautifully blended as the colors in the rose, so at this day, 
when we are entering into the morning of our second century, we 
should catch the patriotic spirit of our forefathers and yield each to 
the other where concession would produce more good than evil and 




























AMERICAN BONDS IN LONDON, 
LonpDon, March 3. 

The passage of the Bland silver bill over the President's veto has been com- 
mented on by all the leading papers, which have, as heretofore, shown intense 
bitterness and unfairness in discussing it. But the public in general do not seem 
to have been alarmed. Itseffect upon the value of our Seale has been scarcely appre- 
ciable, whatever changes that have occurred having been due toothercauses. Going 
back nearly six weeks to a time previous to the passage of the bill by the Senate, 
I find on January 23, that United States five-twenties closed en that day at 106}, 
while English consols closed at ninety-five and one-half cents. Yesterday the 
American securities closed at 1064, and English consols at ninety-five and one-eighth 
cents. Thus, while English funds have fallen three-eighths of a cent, American 
bonds have 

FULLY HELD THEIR OWN, 
and this is in spite of the fact that the United States has been accused not only by 
English but by many American newspapers and financiers of having partially 
repudiated their engagements and cecal to swindle their creditors. The 
truth is that the English holders of United States bonds cannot be frightened by 
any such nonsense, and while the prophets of evil have been prophesying that 
American securities would have a great fall they have maintained their position 
in a most extraordinary manner. It should be remembered that there is hardly 
one security on the London Exchange that has not fallen from 4 to 14 per cent. in 
the same time. The effect upon silver is equally encouraging to those who insisted 
on its remonetization. From about fifty-three pence per ounce it has 
STEADILY ADVANCED 

in spite of heavy sales on German account until it now stands 554. An equal in 
crease further will bring it on an equality with gold as a coin; that is, an Ameri 
can silver dollar will be neither better nor worse in any market of the world than 
a gold dollar. English holders of American bonds have not yet been frightened 
into selling them to any noticeable extent, and it is quite likely that men who 
bought them when the prospects of the United States were so gloomy as to make 
them worth less than 50 per cent. of their face are not going to be greatly alarmed 
over so just and reasonable a measure as the remonetization of silver. 


The bill will soon adjust itself to the times and the times will soon 
adjust themselves to it, and the Government will move on its orbit 
without an oscillation, without a jar. Commerce and trade, twin 
sisters of prosperity, will vitalize every avenue of industry and glad- 
den every kind of enterprise. Let us hope for the best results, look 
for the best results, pray for the best results; for whatever measure 
gives rest to the weary, bread to the hungry, relief to the oppressed, 
will meet with its reward in the hearts of our countrymen. 


The Veto Message. 
SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM J. BACON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 23, 1878, 


On the message of the President of the United States returning with his veto the 
bill (1. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character; also on the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BACON. It is no holiday matter, Mr. Speaker, for one to stand 
in the presence of an overwhelming adverse vote and uphold as against 
so apparently strong an expression of the popular will his own per- 
sonal convictions, and perform what he conceives to be his public 
duty. Such a duty, however, the President of the United States was 
called upon to fulfill, and for one I rejoice that he has had the cour- 
age of his convictions and has, as it seems to me, with singular mod- 
eration as well as dignity presented to this House his objections to 


forbearance more love than resentment. “ Words fitly spoken are 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver,” and he who would live be- 
yond this day, he who would be first in the affections of his country- 
men, must rise above the passions of this hour, above sectional temp- 
tations, sectional allurements, sectional animosities, and lead this 
people, this age, out upon a broader plain of unlimited Americanism 
and unprejudiced patriotism. The flag floats over the whole in an 
undiminished splendor, with a representative star for each State, 
with ample room in its majestic folds for each Territory, and as all 
are united without sections, without divisions, in our love for it as our 
ensign and our symbol, so let us make our country—our whole country, 
our pride, our glory, our song. Hard words have been used by both 
sides in the discussion of the bill so soon to become a law, and they 
should pass away with the debate. The bill will not make, will not 
ruin the country. Its friends and foes will be disappointed. I truly 
hope that the bill so soon to become a law will meet the demands of 
the country. If it does, I shall be satisfied. I must admit that I dis- 
trust its power. I do not believe that it will have the deleterious 
effect abroad upon our bonds (old and recent ones) that the oppo- 
nents of silver claim. These bonds have borne and do bear a higher 
market value than the English consols or bonds, At no time have the 
consols borne a greater value in London than ninety-five or ninety- 
six cents ; while our five-twenties closed at the latest information at 
106} in the same market. It is all bosh that the restoration of the 
old silver dollar will improve our credit and our bonds abroad. The 
fact is our credit is a little too good abroad ; had we less, our debts 
would be fewer, our expenditures less. Good credit is always a temp- 
tation, always a curse. I append a late telegram on our credit since 





the passage of the bill now on our table. 

It is no time now to go over the ground which has been trodden so 
often in the debates of the Senate and as much as has been permitted 
in this House, that Congress, if not the people, have become weary 
of the iteration. Itis quite clear to my mind that the bill to remon- 
etize the silver dollar and make it a legal tender for all purposes 
is destined to pass. For weal or for woe, the experiment is to be tried. 
The prophets on the one side who have augured nothing but benefits 
and blessings from this measure, and those on the other who have 
denounced it as the Pandora’s box, which was on its opening to pour 
a tide of evil throughout the land, will, in all probability, both be 
djgappointed. Although I concurred in the Senate amendments as a 
clroice of what I deemed to be evils and a great improvement on the 
naked bill, which with such indecent haste was rushed through this 
House, I have always steadily opposed the measure as being utterly 
illusory and as holding out promises to the ear of the people which 
were inevitably destined to be “ broken to their hope.” I have the 
same opinion of it still, and shall therefore most promptly and cheer- 
fully vote to sustain the veto. 

There are many objections to the act in question which are to me 
insuperable; but the President has planted himself upon the high 
ground originally taken by him in his annual message at the opening 
of the regular session, that the bill is in his judgment a violation of 
the public faith solemnly pledged to the creditors of the nation when 
our bonds were issued, and will in its operation seriously impair the 
credit of the Government both abroad and at home. A bill which in 
his judgment would produce such results he could not possibly ap- 
prove; for, as he justly remarks, “the obligation of the public faith 
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transcends all questions of profit or public advantage.” It is indeed 
a serious thing to depreciate the currency of the country in the man- 
ner proposed by this bill, to wit, the issuing of a silver dollar so far 
below the standard recognized as such in the leading commercial 
nations of the world, and which, so far from relieving the distress 
under which the labor of the country is now suffering, and which we 
all admit and deplore, and would fain relieve, will only aggravate 
that distress by compelling the laboring-man to receive a smaller 
remuneration for his labor than that he now obtains. They are not 
always the truest friends of the workingman whose voices are loud- 
est in denouncing the class denominated “ bloated bondholders,” and 
in attempting to antagonize capital and labor, two factors which are 
not in their true relations opposed to, but in their just operation are 
only the complements of each other. 

Bat, Mr, Speaker, I am not disposed to extend the argument, much 
as there is that I should desire to say, if debate were now of any 
avail. Weare brought face to face with the only question that remains, 
“Shall this bill become a law, notwithstanding the objections of the 
President?” Deeming these objections sound and unanswerable, I 
shall vote “no,” and thus sustain what I fully believe is a just pres- 
entation of views which ought to defeat the bill. The negative will 
not, lam well aware, present a strong array of names; but standing 
for what we esteem the right, we are not affected by the paucity 
of our numbers. We are willing to go to the people and be judged 
by our record and by the results which time will develop. If such 
results shall prove less detrimental to the true interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the welfare of the people than we have feared, none 
will rejoice more than those who in every stage have opposed the bill 
on whose final issue we now are passing. I satisfy my own conscience 
in the vote I give, and I have no reason to doubt that in that vote a 
large majority of my constituents also utter their voices. 


Coinage of Silver Dollars, 
SPEECH OF HON. ALVAH A. CLARK, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 

IN THE IloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, February 23, 1878, 


On the bill (11. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver 
dollar and to restore its legal-tender character; also the Senate amendments. 
Mr. CLARK, of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in considering the sil- 

ver question I do not expect to be able to present any new theories 

or wivance any ideas by which the present difficult problem may be 
solved with any greater safety to the credit of the American Repub- 
lic. Indeed, sir, the man who can with certainty point out the true 
path which we, the legislators of this great nation, should follow 
upon this question would, it seems to me, be the statesman of the age 
in which we live. But my object in attempting to discuss this sub- 
ject is for the purpose of presenting views which have occurred to me 
from time to time; opinions I have formed and conclusions reached 
from the various arguments which have been presented pro and con, 
and also that those conclusions may be presented to the people of the 

State of which I have the honor to be a Representative. 

The people expect to hear from their Representatives upon any 
subject of as great and momentous importance as this, and it is but 
right and proper that through bis medium they should be reached. 
This question is one of which . few short months ago very little was 
said and not generally thought about. When first there commenced 
some newspaper articles about remonetization of silver I asked vari- 
ous gentlemen, who occupied and had occupied high positions in the 
nation, what their judgment upon the subject was. From none, 
however, was a decided and ready opinion given. And, sir, the reason 
was that there had not been by these gentlemen such consideration 
upon the subject as to enable them to state what would be a proper 
conclusion. Not that these gentlemen did not have opinions, but be- 
cause discussion had not yet commenced; meditation and thought 
as well as study had not been given to this important subject by 
which an honest judgment might be formed as well as one safe to 
follow. Well, then, may it be said, if Senators and Representatives 
in Congress early had no defined views upon this subject, what can 
we say, What conclusions are we forced to, with reference to that class 
of individuals who are engaged in pursuits by which their attention 
had not been seriously called to consider the subject with a view to 
taking action thereon? In truth, but one, and that is, until the dis- 
cussion in Congress the public mind was not agitated; no ideas were 
formed, nor any views expressed; but by the discussion which has 
been going on here this has become the theme in every public place 
of note not only, but in every village, in the stores, shops, and every 
household, until almost every one seems to have a theory about what 
should or should not be done. 

This agitation I do not consider unwise. I regard it as proof of the 
intelligence of our people. But, sir, when I come to consider the per- 


nicious arguments made use of upon one side and the other, arguments 


which do not properly belong to the subject, then it is that 1 feel that 
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we occupying the stations we do should be careful how we ¢ 
that sentiment which does anything but give true and honest yie, 

to the real question to be considered. That the country is in g st - 
of depression is too sadly true; that want with its hungry look — 
rounds us upon every side; that the countenances of men, wor = 
and children portray hunger and a state of mind almost driven to 4... 


ater to 


> ° - ~ des. 
peration in consequence of an unfortunate situation ; that |aho, 
seeking employment and no employment given ; that bankrupte : 


are of daily and almost hourly occurrence; tuat those whoa few shor: 
years ago were resting in the lap of luxury, living in elegance and 
ease, are now in the bonds of distress and almost driven to despair 
are statements which we have had truthfully, impressively, and elo’ 
quently portrayed to us from time to time by those who preceded iy» 
in thisdebate. And, sir, have not the passions of such been appeals 
to by those who are earnestly seeking the passage of this meggyy, 
for the purpose of getting up a sentiment by which that element j, 
the various constituencies of Representatives may be aroused, ay: 
thereby an attempt to force the convictions of their Representatives 
to a course of action which will be in accordance with the views wo». 
gendered by such excitement? It is this, sir, which I deprecate, _ 

It is this passion which has been introduced in this debate whic), 
has taken possession of the minds of many, by which reason has bee, 
dethroned in the consideration of this subject, and by which a ey. 
clusion has been reached founded upon no practical basis, no pe! 
substantial foundation, but simply the cry, “We are in trouble ;” « y 
have differed long ;” “our sufferings as a people are growing wors 
and worse ;” “we must have relief ;” “if this measure will give it, do 
not withhold it ;” “let us try it, we can be no worse off?” And there. 
fore the rushing as of a mighty wind, regardless because of want of 
thought of what the consequences may be. Let us examine for 4 
moment and see whether the relief the laboring element, the mer. 
chants, manufacturers, indeed all classes, are seeking will be obtained 
by the passage of this bill. If it will, l would gladly give it my vote, 
Whatever tends to the material prosperity of all the people in this 
great land tends also to the material advancement, progress, and 
wealth of our nation. And to commence, I admit that in this country 
in order to move the wheels of machinery, to operate the differen: 
classes of business by which labor may be employed, by which demand 
for produce may be had and the means to pay for it also, money is 
needed. Indeed, that is an axiom which no one will attempt to con- 
tradict. The largest manufactory needs just so much capital to pu: 
chase its raw material for manufacturing purposes, the merchant for 
the purchase of his goods, the farmer for the purchase of his land and 
stock, and grain to plant in the earth and pay the labor he employs 
in doing that work, only in the same proportion as does the daily 
laborer, however, having no home excepting the small tenement 
house for which he pays a monthly rent, no interest in any property 
excepting the scanty household property with which it is furnished, 
and the wife and children who are dependent upon his daily labor 
for support. 

Each in his various sphere requires money ; and inasmuch as the 
manufactories cannot manufacture without labor, as the merchants 
cannot carry on their business without purchasing these goods pro- 
duced by the aid of these employésof the manufactories, as the farmer 
can produce nothing from the earth without toil and labor, indeed if 
we come to investigate, as all the wheels of this.great nation revolve 
only in consequence of labor, and as the earth out of her abundance 
must furnish that of which, upon which, and by which labor is the 
chief ingredient, it becomes us to consider the effect our action will 
have upon labor; the benefit and advantage or disadvantage which 
will arise to the laboring element by the passage of this bill. And, 
sir, when I speak of the laboring element I include all who work, either 
with their minds, hands, or both, for the earning of their daily bread. 
I mean not only the owner of the large factory who labors by his 
hand and mind for the purpose of keeping the same in operation, but 
‘also every operative in it; I mean not only the farmer who owns the 
farm and stock by which he carries on his agricultural pursuits, but 
also the farm hand, the daily laborers he employs in the care and 
management thereof as well as the efforts at production therefrom; 
not only the merchant who by watching the markets makes safe aud 
wise purchases, thereby exercising his mental powers in the pursuit of 
his avocation to success, and then labors with his genius and hands 
making barter and sale thereof, but also his every clerk and employé 
engaged with him in that business; the blacksmith at his anvil, the 
wheelwright in his shop, the shoemaker upon his bench, the laborers 
upon the railroad and canal, indeed one and all who by the sweat o! 
their brow earn their daily bread. ; 

It is of that class and to that class we should direct our attention, 
because, sir, if we take care of the bone and sinew of this land all 
will be cared for well, from the least to the greatest scheme of im- 
portance. I speak, too, feelingly, because of them and from them I 
come. The dignity of labor cannot be overestimated. No man should 
or can afford to treat it in a demagogical light, but only to exercise 
honest action, that it may be confined in its proper sphere. It shou! 
not be puffed up with its own vanity and made to consider that '' 
can stand alone and support itself without the aid of capital. In- 
deed, the present situation of affairs condemns and utterly disproves 
the correctness of any such proposition. Neither should capital as 
sume to herself any such prerogative as that she can succeed ithout 
labor because we may have (as we indced have now) an abundance 
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f money. But unless by labor it is brought into exercise it will 
. al nothing. It will not accumulate lying in vaults; it will not 
a .e interest unless invested, and if invested it will not produce 
_ a in any way unless labor is coupled with such production. 
io these twin sisters, capital and labor, must go hand in hand 
aa each working for the benefit and advantage of the other, 







taneous action each exercising its proper functions, advance and 
thereby increase the wealth, material prosperity, and comfort of man- 
ind generally. ; 

' It is sir, on that account that I deprecate any catering remarks to 









in opposition to their employers, by means of which the commune 
ery was heard throughout our land. Their passions should not be 
aroused to work against their other and better parts ; their judgment 
should not be deluded and misled, by which deeds of wrong are done 
which ean avail no good to them, but only injury, and not only in- 
jury to themselves, but also to those against whom they array them- 
selves. Neither, sir, do I think it wise to excite sections by this cry. 
I hear with deep regret of many remarks made here and elsewhere. 
Men who clothe their speech in silvery garb utter predictions of fear- 
ful forebodings with regard to the peace and tranquillity of our land 















aroused by the use of strong expressions utterly unbecoming legisla- 
tors, to Whom the people should look for wisdom and guidance. The 
lesson of the past should not be forgotten. He who is so far forget- 
ful of it as to seek to carry his plan by appealing to passion and 
prejudice, has forgotten the first principles by which he should be 
governed as a wise and just legislator. It need not be said in reply 
that there is no danger. ; 

Indeed, sir, to say that when an element is stimulating class against 










carrying conviction to the minds of the people, that there is no dan- 


the effects produced by such causes and forgetting the history of oc- 
currences previous to our late unfortunate civil conflet. Therefore, 
sir, I say let us with seriousness and at the same time with candor, 
consider the matter before us and by good reasoning endeavor to jus- 
tify whatever action we may take. 1 do not desire to be understood 
as charging any gentleman upon this floor with improper motives. I 
accord to each and every one the right to think as he deems proper 
and believe also that each one is actuated by honest and just motives. 
Let us then try by counsel to obtain wisdom. Let us compare views, 
and harmonize if possible. Do not let us endeavor to force our con- 
victions upon any insisting that this or that course must be pursued 
in order to reach the goal of happiness and our country’s welfare but 
by a comparison of views secure harmonious action and good results 
will most certainly follow. 

This measure is asked to be made law for the purpose of giving 
help to our embarrassed condition. It is said the poor will be made 
better in a money point of view; that the suffering will get relief; 
that bankruptcy will cease; that bread will be furnished the hun- 
gry; that idleness will no longer be known; that want will be a 
stranger; that labor will not need seek employment, but will be de- 

















the country will revive, manufactories will be set in operation, the 
mines will again begin to pour out their mineral wealth, and the busy 
hum of action will everywhere throughout the length and breadth 
of our land be heard with joy and gladness. Would to heaven that 
this were so. If it is no dream, if there is any assurance that this 
measure will bring about such a result, he who stands in the way of 
it is unworthy of place among mankind ; indeed, is deserving much 
worse condemnation. If I conld realize any such condition of things 
by such action, my vote would be in its favor. But, sir, before I allow 
myself to indulge such hope I desire to be informed of the reasons 
by which such good results will be produced. 

Do we want more money? Will the people receive more money if 
this bill becomes a law? Will our manufactories be set in motion? 
Will wages be increased? Will labor then be demanded? Tell me 


















worked more assiduously. Silver may be coined to the fullest capacity 
of the mints; but how is the production, the money, to get to the peo- 
ple?’ What change will take place in the business throughout the 
country by which there will be a demand for labor so that this money 
will be given out in return for such labor? You must by your action 
obtain the confidence of the capitalist before he will invest his money 


in business. He must be made to feel that his investments will be 








will unlock the doors and cirenlate this money unless assurance can 






amount of wages paid. What good will more money do unless it 





which labor will be em 
fully carried on? 
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neither assuming any prerogative over the other, but by their simul- | 
1e at ) 


that unfortunate class of laborers who engaged during the last year | 


if this bill does not become alaw. The passions of the people are | 


class by appeals to passion instead of argument for the purpose of | 


ger of trouble by reason of such course, is only blinding our eyes to | 


manded, and find paths to pursue its vocation ; that the industries of | 


how all these things can result. Our silver mines will perhaps be | 


safe, otherwise he will not employ his means to engage in business 
pursuits. You may have millions of money locked up in the vaults 
of banks, safes of individuals or corporations, but none of this class 


stimulates, encourages, and sets in motion business enterprises by 


, I have earnestly longed to hear how this result would be achieved 
by the passage of this bill, but as yet have heard no answer. On the 
contrary, I have heard it said by some who are advocating this meas- | ness; that it is fair that the bonds should be paid in what the pur- 


ure, and who, it has seemed to me, became frightened by the hope 
which the people have had held out to them by certain of those ad- 
vocating this bill, “that the people must not expect too much if this 
becomes a law; that there may be fear of disappointment; in effect, 
that there is no certainty about it, but that we can try it. Experi- 
ment and see.” Sir, can we afford an experiment at this time? In 
answer, however, to the proposition that there will be more money, it 
may be safely said we have an abundance of money now. Millions 
of money are now lying in waiting, waiting, and waiting for safe 
chance of investment. Thorsands can be had at 4 per cent. interest, 
provided the investors can be satisfied with the safety of the security. 
Now, if this is true, why is not the money thus lying in abundance 
in safe and bank deposits invested in business pursuits by which in- 
dustries are set in operation and labor employed? I hear the answer 
| come, that it is because those having capital do not know in what to 
| invest with safety. 

This is one reason undoubtedly. It is unquestionably a fact that if 
any person can point out any investment by which safety can be as- 
sured to the investors, money will not be wanting to carry it on. If, 
| then, there is plenty of money, the argument that we want more money 
| can avail nothing. The more we have will not enrich the laborer 

one shilling, but only increase the wealth of those who have it. Who 
are they? Can it be denied that the only class who will be benefited, 
profited by this legislation, will be that class of persons possessed of 
| placers of silver, which upon the remonetization thereof will only 
work to make them the richer? When they get their ore coined into 
money, they will not spread it broadcast over the land, they will 
make no division with the laboring element, but like all other persons 
possessed of large amounts of money, will hold it secureiy locked in 
vaults until safety and a profit with its return will warrant its invest- 
|ment. They are not to be blamed for this, because they are only pur- 
suing the law of nature, namely, self-preservation. My object in 
| speaking of this, however, is for the purpose of showing that it is not 
money for which we are suffering. 

One thing is the want of confidence of those having it. I speak of 
it for the purpose of showing that it is idle speculation; it is false 
| hope; it is catering to passion and blind prejudice by appealing to 

gentlemen for their votes, and urging it upon the ground that this 
law will bring about “ better times.” Neither do I think it becoming 
to characterize those having money as “ bloated aristocrats,” “ bond- 
holders,” “ pirates,” &c., or any other of the various names with 
which some have been pleased to characterize them. These argu- 
ments tend to make the poor man feel the great distance between 
wealth and poverty. While it is true there isa distance, yet the road 
to prosperity is open and free to all. Those whom the God of heaven 
has bestowed with brain power by which they can safely embark in 
business transactions and accumulate wealth should not be found fault 
with for exercising their God-given powers. It is not to all thus to 
be born. He who created the human being did not endow all alike, 
and shall we censure our Creator because he has not? It seems to 
me, sir, thatif.we pursue that line of argument it can reach nocther 
logical result. Indeed all, poor and those who are better off, are not 
slow to condemn any brilliant intellect for refusing to make the best 
use of it; nor is the world slow to condemn the man who starts from 
the lowest “round of the ladder” and arises to fortune, and then 
| squanders it in riotous living; much less does it condemn him who 
has inherited wealth and scatters it to the four winds of heaven and 
thereby becomes a pauper. All alike, the rich and poor, condemn 
such conduct. Such condemnation is proof that the mind is not lost 
to reason or the exercise of the faculties with which the Creator has 
endowed it. 

But there is another view to take of the subject while upon this 
branch of it. Of those who accumulate weath, to how many genera- 
tions in this country is it handed down? How long does it remain 
in the same line? When I look about me during my own short ex- 
perience I see numerous instances—indeed the greater number are 
such—of men who have wealth, acquired by the exercise of their own 
genius and labor. I have seen some of those men pass from this sphere, 
and their descendants already begin to sow what their fathers reaped, 
and I utter no false prediction when I say of many of them they will 
be before the end of their days where their fathers were at the begin- 
ning of their life’s work. In a few families it is hereditary to hoard, 
but in how few of the families of the human race! A law of division 
need not be enacted, because it is being executed by force of itself, 
of the constitutional characters of those who inherit. Wehaveseen, 
indeed we see now, men of the greatest wealth, men occupying the 
highest stations in iife, who have carved out for themselves their 
own fortunes and their own stations. We see, too, those occupying 
such stations and possessing such fortunes start side by side with 
those of their own age who possessed wealth in abundance, and the 
class as a rule who were under at the start are ahead in the race to 


| 
| 





he given that it can be done with safety, that the labor he employs | place and fortune. 
with it will be able to work to ee and earn a return for the 


Then, sir, let us divest ourselves of such arguments; let us free our 
minds from the passion which would be aroused by arraying class 
| against class, and consider if this is best to be done, not only for the 


ployed and thereby such enterprises success- | rich, but the poor also, because we have seen how the rich may and 





| do, as in the twinkling of an eye, become poor. 
It is urged that we should make 412} grains of silver a dollar he- 
cause it was a dollar at the time of the contraction of our indebted 
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chasers agreed to take at the time they purchased. Now, to that I 
make no objection, provided we are in position to pay our indebted- 
ness, and provided also that any legislation since the contraction of 
our indebtedness has not placed us in a position by which we cannot 
do so without impairing the credit of the Government. We are in no 
position, though, to pay our Government debt. The revenues of the 
Government will not warrant it. Already the —_ are by indirect 
taxation almost taxed beyond endurance, and therefore when we 
talk about paying our debts we are like the man heavily indebted, 
having quantities of poor land but no money and no sale for his land 
His first business should be to improve his real estate, by which he 
receives large crops, a surplus, he then apply that surplus toward 
the paymentof his indebtedness. Land will not yield unless fed; so 
with a nation. Unless in some way prosperity spreads over our land, 
industries are set in motion, we will have no surplus. 

To follow this thought out would lead us to consider our relations 
with other nations, the nature of our commercial treaties, the reci- 
procity existing between other nations and ours by which our facili- 
ties for trade are increased or diminished, and how a course more lib- 
eral might be pursued by which foreign countries would make greater 
demand for our productions and thereby increase our prosperity. To 
do so, would take more time and space than I would be fairly allowed 
in thisdiscussion. Suflicient, however, to say without trenching upon 
forbidden ground, either as to protectionists or free-traders, that a 
more liberal policy might be pursued, one more just to our people, by 
which as a nation we would be greatly the gainers. We may again 
be fairly compared to a farmer who raises an abundance of crops, feeds 
them all to his stock, and that stock a class which is not valuable or 
productive, in fact a moth to him. This man gets poorer and poorer 
every year because he does not properly appropriate his surplus crops. 
He does not put it into the trade, but consumes it all in what might be 
called extravagant waste: a waste which brings him no returns. 
While on the contrary if he would only keep on hand such stock as 
he could properly utilize, seek to open, and in fact open negotiations 
with his neighbors and the world, he would dispose of his extra pro- 
duce and become richer in return by way of other barter or money. 
Nations become wealthy by trade, by exchange. It is one of the first 
principles of mankind introduced for purposes of increasing in mate- 
rial wealth. As I conceive, therefore, we are not in need of silver for 
the immediate payment of our Government liabilities. Can we, then, 
under the legislation which has been enacted, honestly remonetize 
silver according to the provisions of the present bill? Can we do so 
and not injure the credit of the Government? Can we do it and not 
injure the laboring element in our land? By doing it, can we in any 
way stimulate trade ? 

These are the propositions to be considered, and as they are de- 
cided so should we cast our votes. And here I may say that I am 
in favor of the remonetization of silver. We have vast and almost 
inexhaustible mines of silver in this country. The greatest mines 
known to the world, a metal which from time immemorial has been 
always regarded as one of the precious metals of the earth, and I see 
no reason why it should not still be retained, used, and employed 
within a legitimave sphere for the purposes for which it was given 
us. It is money, and always has been used as money, for making 
purchases. By the act of 1573 it was demonetized, and whether by 
honest and fair legislation or otherwise it seems to me it makes no 
actual difference. It was done. It was an act of the Government 
through her chosen representatives. Now, from all the information to 
be obtained, it would seem that although silver was at that date a legal 
tender, yet it was so only in name. No one ever pretended to go 
about paying debts of any amount in silver, nor was it ever demanded. 
Silver then as compared to gold was as 16 to 1, The demonetization 
of silver was not regarded then as a matter of any moment, because 
it was not a circulating medium with us. In fact how many people 
are there who have ever seen an American silver dollar. In 1837 
American silver dollars were coined to the extent of $8,000,000 I 
believe, and they all passed out of the country. This being, then, 
a fact, that American silver dollars being in name only a legal ten- 
der and not made use of in fact for such purposes, whether the 
demonetization of it was obtained by proper or improper means 
can make no difference; no injury was done thereby. Silver in fact 
was not a legal tender before, and the act of Congress was simply 
putting in execution what already existed as a fact. Therefore the 
demonetization act did no harm in that regard. Since then gold has 
been our standard. Our people, as well as all with whom we have 
contracted, have understood that gold was our standard and that 
gold was the basis upon which our debts, all contracts in fact, should 
be founded. 

Now, that being so, can we fulfill our contracts honestly unless we 
pay in gold or its equivalent? Can we pay the farmer for his crops, 
the laborer his wages, by giving him a species of money which pur- 
ports to be a dollar, but which in fact is only nine-tenths of a dollar, 
and thereby increase the prosperity of such persons? Can we make 
them feel that we are giving them what we pretend we are giving 
them? No one pretends that 4124 grains of silver now is worth more 
than ninety or ninety-two cents, and yet it is proposed to coin that 
quantity, stamp it with the United States stamp of a dollar, and im- 
pose it upon the American people as and for a dollar. Not only that, 
but it must pay all debts of the Government not only, but also of 
individuals, no matter how solemnly contracted upon the gold basis. 










Can this be done and the same regarded as honest legislation I 
have no objection to making 4124 grains of silver a dollar, or gop 
less, or more, provided by so doing you can make the silver dolls 
equal in value with the gold standard. In fact I desire that shot 1d 
be done. I desire to make use of our silver mines. As I before = 
marked, the silver ore possessed by this country is of too great 
portance to its wealth and prosperity to be ignored, but do not let .., 
make dishonest use of it. Let us use it legitimately, and then no op, 
can find fault. I prefer to make a silver dollar with 412} graing o¢ 
silver, because that was the old dollar, the basis upon which our ip- 
debtedness was contracted; but I want it done in such way as y ill 
insure that by its remonetization in that way it will be equal to or 
come up te the gold standard. What assurance have we by this \)i)| 
that such a dollar will? Some say it will as soon as made a legal 
tender. The effect of such reasoning is that the stamp upon it w\)| 
make up the deficiency to the extent of one-tenth of its value, | 
do not believe it. If by making it a tender for a certain amount, say 
$500, or by guarding its coinage, or if there can be devised any other 
plan by which this can be done, I would heartily approve of {jo 
measure; but until that guarantee is assured I cannot favor it, 

I know, sir, that in my own State the Legislature has passed resp. 
lutions, which I have received, disapproving of this bill. But thers 
was some opposition to those resolutions. That opposition, as | ay 
advised, was mainly from the district I represent. I do not belieye 
sir, that the people of my district are dishonest, or that they desir. 
to foist upon the American people a species of money which pretends 
to be a dollar but which is notin fact. I do not believe, sir, that the, 
would wish to see silver dollars coined ad libitum for the purpose of 
making the owners of mines the richer, and the consumer, laborer. 
and producer who must receive them in return for their labor and 
produce, poorer, but I do believe that they actually and earnestly ¢ 
sire and long for the remonetization of silver upon a basis by which 
a silver dollar or what purports to be such will be equal to a dolla; 
in gold; by which, when that dollar is paid to them for their day's 
wages or the produce of their lands, they will be enabled to exchanye 
the same in the various market-places in our land and receive iy; ;, 
turn therefor goods, wares, and merchandise of the same amount a 
value as they would if they had presented a dollar in gold coin. This 
bill does not warrant any such dollar, and therefore I am sure that 
when they come to understand it they will say, ‘‘ We favor remone- 
tization, but it is upon an honest basis; make an honest silver dollar 
and it will meet with our approval.” 

Now, as to the amendments presented by the Senate, I shall vote 
for their adoption, not because I favor this bill or feel assured that 
it is a proper bill with the amendments to pass, but because I make 
a choice of the two evils. I am satisfied the bill will pass, and I pre- 
fer it as a law with the amendments. Therefore, for the purpose of 
settling this question, I accept the amendments and prefer the meas- 
ure in this shape than in its original. The views of the Legislature 
of my State I do not wish to be regarded as disregarding so long as 
I can conscientiously act in accordance with them. I feel that these 
amendments would meet with the approval not only of the Legisla- 
ture of'my State, but also the people of my district, were they before 
them for their consideration. I therefore feel that in voting for them 
I not only will truly represent my district and my State, but also 
discharge the duty incumbent upon me in accordance with what | 
regard as right and for the best interests of our country. 


t us 


The Veto Message. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. H. BAKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 28, 1878, 


On the message of the President of the United States returning with his voto the 
bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the message of the Presi- 
dent communicating his objections to the bill for the remonetization 
of silver deserves candid consideration. It is my purpose to give It 
such weight as the reasons assigned by him seem te demand. He 
begins by repeating the declaration contained in his annual message 
that— 

Neither the interests of the Government nor of the people of the United States 
would be promoted by disparaging silver as one of the two precious metals whic 4 
furnish the coinage of the world, and that legislation which looks to maintaining 
the volume of intrinsic money to as full a measure of both metals as their relative 
commercial values will permit would be neither unjust nor inexpedient. 

He then declares that it is his conviction that the present bill 
would “impair the obligation of contracts and injuriously affect the 
public credit.” 

If these are the consequences to follow the passage of the bill, he 
is right in asking Congress to panse before doing an act which would 
be at once so dishonest and ruinous to the best interests of the coun 
try. The question at once arises, is this opinion well founded? It 






could be difficult to believe that the President could seriously enter- 
pow oy ich opinions if he had not so gravely urged them in his veto 
scr Gold and silver are expressly recognized by the Constitu- 
tion as equally and alike the precious metals from which the legal- 
tender coins of the country may be fabricated. Their weight and 
fineness are made subject to the discretion of Congress. When coined 
Congress is clothed with the sovereign gp to make each a legal 
tender in payment of all obligations, public and private. Recognizing 
almost contemporaneously with the adoption of the Con- 


message. 


this right 


«titution Congress provided for the coinage of the silver dollar and | 


made it a legal tender and the unit of value in our monetary system. 
It retained this place in our money system until 1873, when by some 
means best known to those who perpetrated the wrong the silver dol- 
jar was dropped from the list of coins authorized to be struck at our 
mints. The dollar of 412} grains of standard silver then in existence 
remained as it had theretofore been, a full legal tender in payment 


of all debts, public and private, until the revision of 1874. The silver | 
dollar was not demonetized, but its coinage after 1873 was unauthor- | 


ized. In the revision of 1874 it was made a legal tender for $5 only. 

It is true that but few silver dollars were in existence when their 
coinage ceased, because for many years they had borne a premium 
as compared with gold, and they had been displaced by gold and 


paper money, redeemable in gold as the cheapercurrency. The fact | 


that the silver dollar was rarely used as an instrument of payment 
in consequence of its superior value to gold in no wise diminishes the 
injury done to the people of this country by its being dropped from 
our coinage system. J \ 
benetit arising from utilizing our silver and gold productions alike as 
a measure of values. Every thoughtful man knew that the result 
of ceasing to coin silver as a legal tender must necessarily be to in- 
crease the use and demand for gold, and thereby to appreciate its 
value and purchasing power. Such result actually followed the leg- 
islation of 1873. The consequence was that the burden of every debt 
was thereby largely increased, and at the same time the volume of 
metal from which legal-tender coins could be struck was at one blow 
diminished about one-half. It was apparent that no one in this coun- 
try could possibly be benefited by such an act except those who held 
public and private securities. Every other interest must necessarily 
suffer. 

Such an unwise act, one so injurious to the business and producing 
interests of the country, ought never to have become a Cars and, 
that wrong and injustice having been consummated, it ought now to 
be promptly undone, unless the nation has come under some new obli- 
gation of plighted public faith which precludes it. So far as the pub- 
lic debt of the nation is concerned, no such difficulty exists. The 
entire bonded debt was authorized by laws which were enacted when 
the silver dollar was a full legal tender. It equally with gold was 
one of the coins in which all public and private obligations were alike 
payable. Every outstanding bond of this Government which is pay- 
able in any other medium than paper money contains a recital of the 
law authorizing its issue, which expressly declares that it is payable 
in coin of the weight and fineness provided by law at the time the 
bond was authorized to be issued. The then existing law, which is 
referred to in the statute authorizing the issuing of the bonds, ex- 
pressly provided that the silver dollar of 4124 grains of standard silver 
and the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of standard gold should be a legal 


tender at their par value in payment of all debts and obligations, pub- 
lic and private. 


The contract, the bond which is held by the public creditor, stipn- | 


lates on its face that it may be lawfully paid in “‘standard coin,” and 
the silver dollar of 412} grains of standard silver is one of the stand- 
ard coins. Hence it is idle to assert as the President does that the 
obligation of the contract is impaired by requiring the bondholder to 
accept such silver dollars. The obligation of a contract is the force 
which it has by the terms agreed to therein. The obligation of our 
bonds is exactly complied with by tendering silver dollars of the 
weight and fineness provided for in this bill. It may be that the 
purchaser and holder of the bonds expected to be paid in gold; but 
the obligation of a contract and the expectation of one of the parties 
to a contract are so different that no one can fail to perceive the dis- 
unction. Grant that the bondholder expected to be paid in gold. 
He can hardly ask that we shall construe our obligation to meet his 
expectations, Such generosity to those who have purchased our 
bonds largely in depreciated paper would prove the nation’s unfitness 
for the management of any business affairs. It is needless to extend 
the argument to prove that the bill under consideration does not im- 
pair the obligation of contracts. It exactly meets and discharges 
the obligation of every contract we have entered into. 

As it is clear that the bill does not impair the obligation of con- 
tracts, how can it be maintained that it will “ injuriously affect the 
public credit?” Public and private credit alike rest upon a strict ob- 
servance of the obligation of contracts. Doing more or less than 
the obligation of the contract requires is calculated to impair our 
credit. This is equally as true of nations as of individuals. 
tion which voluntarily pays its creditors more than the obligation of 
its contracts demands injuriously affects its credit. When the cred- 
pe Sees a nation ready to wrong its own people to benefit him he at 
vnee suspects that that nation when the occasion offers may wrong 


him to benefit its peop] a jnstice is 
: me ite ple. Equal and exact jnstice is proposed to be 
done in this bill to the people, 


to the public creditor an 
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| dishonest man would ask more. 





As long as it retained its place it gave us the | 


Any na- | 





In this | 
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way alone can mutual confidence in the good faith of each be main- 
tained. I have no fear of injuring the national credit by an exact 
and punctual performance of our contracts. None but a greedy and 
I should consider it no great harm 
if men bent on dishonest gain did falsely clamor about violated faith 
because they were disappointed in their rapacity. No honest credit- 
or could or would so stultify himself as to accuse the nation of bad 
faith in requiring him to take the very coin “ nominated in his bond.” 
Shylock demanded no more, this bill proposes no less. It is also urged 
by the President that “the silver dollar authorized by this bill is 
worth 8 to 10 per cent. less than it purports to be worth.” 

This objection is one addressed to the expediency of remonetizing 
the silver dollar, and as such I will briefly examine it. It is true that 
4123 grains of standard silver as bullion in the markets of the world 
are worth less by 8 or 10 per cent. than 25.8 grains of standard gold 
coined into dollars. This arises from the fact that gold has appre- 
ciated and silver has depreciated since we ceased to coin it. By ceas- 
ing to coin silver its uses and value as a merchantable commodity 
have been diminished. The disuse of silver as a coin has at the same 
time increased the demand for gold as coin and has thereby appre- 
ciated its value when compared with uncoined silver bullion. De- 
grade and dishonor gold in the same manner and it would largely 
depreciate in value as compared with legal-tender silver coin. This 


| actof supreme justice and beneticence which again places silver where 


the fathers placed it will speedily increase the price of silver bullion 
in the markets of the world and will again make the legal-tender 
silver dollar the equal of gold. To first degrade and dishonor the 


| silver bullion of the country by forbidding its coinage as money and 


then complain that it does not maintain an equality in value with 


| the favored metal gold is puerile. 


When we have restored silver to its rightful position in our money 
system, when we have given it the stamp and impress of legal equality 
with gold, it will maintain a value substantially the same as gold. 
I have no fear that the silver dollars stamped by the sovereign power 
of the nation will be worth less than one hundred cents on the dollar. 
For more than eighty years the silver dollar did maintain an equality 
with gold coin, and no reason or sophistry can convince the people 


| that when stamped with legal equality with gold it will not maintain 


a practical equality asa circulating medium. This, however, does not 
meet the exact point made by the President. His objection seems to 
be that this bill does not provide for putting into the dollar a sufti- 
cient amount of bullion at its present market value to be worth as 
bullion a dollar in goldcoin. But if there was that amount of bullion 
putinto the dollar, what would result ? Clearly this: the dollar would 
be at once at a premium as compared with gold, because the use of 


| silver bullion by this country for coin will increase the value of 


such bullion as a merchantable commodity. By so much as the use 
of silver for coin shall increase its price in the market by so much 
would the silver dollar be at a premium as compared with gold coin. 
Instead of this scheme of putting a gold dellar’s worth of silver bullion 
into the silver dollar being just or honest, it would be neither. It 
would be calculated to add additional burdens to the heavy load 
under which every business interest is staggering. 

I can hardly believe that the President would wish to have such 
wrong and injury inflicted on the people of this country. And yet 
such result would follow the adoption of his recommendation. I 


| have already shown that it is unfair to compare the bullion value of 


silver when demonetized and degraded with gold when it is used as 
the exclusive money metal, because thereby the actual purchasing 
power of gold has been increased and that of silver diminished. But 
even in itsdegraded condition gold is the only article in comparison 
with which silver has depreciated. This degraded silver bullion, 
deprived of its censtitutional right of unlimited coinage, will buy 
from 10 to 20 per cent. more of cloth, of flour, of meat, of rent, of 
land, of labor than even the gold dollar would buy four years ago. 
The true test of its real value is its capacity to purchase the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and luxuries of life. Thus tested the siiver 
dollar was never more valuable. How, then, can it be a dishonest 
dollar? How can it be “ worth less than it purports to be,” when its 
purchasing power has so much increased? The President says: 

One billion one hundred and forty-three million four hundred and ninety-three 
thousand four hundred dollars of our bondel debt now outstanding was issued 
prior to February, 1873, when the silver dollar was unknown in the circulation of 
this country and was only a convenient form of silver bullion for exportation. 


It is true that during the rebellion, and after the rebellion, up to 
1873, silver “‘ was unknown in the circulation of this country.” So 
was gold. Each early in the rebellion went to the rear and the green- 
back, the child of republican parentage, came to the front and re- 
mained there although the democracy denounced it as a fraud and 
a cheat and tried to strangle it to death. But it has lived until its 
ancient enemies insincerely praise it. More gold than silver has been 
used to pay import duties and to pay the interest on the public debt, but 
only because the silver dollar, until we ceased tocoin it, was worth more 
in the markets of the world than the gold dollar. The importers, of 
course, bought the cheapest dollars to pay their import duties and 
the Government used them to pay the interest on its bonded debt. 
No man then thought it an act of bad faith and one which would 
“ injuriously affect the public credit” to pay the bonds in the cheaper 
metal gold. Prior to 1850 there was scarcely a year when there was 
less than $100,000,000 in domestic and foreign silver coin in circula- 
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tion in this country. There was always more silver than gold. No 
one was defrauded thereby and no interest suffered therefrom. Pub- 
lic and private credit were not “ injuriously affected.” Times were 
good, business active, and the people contented and prosperous. When 
the 5.20 bonds and other bonds of the rebellion period were issued, 
they were made payable in paper. In 1869 an act to strengthen the 
public credit was passed in the interest of the bondholders making 
these bonds payable in “ standard coin,” which was silver dollars of 
4124 grains of standard silver and gold dollars of 25.8 grains of stand- 
ard gold. Every bond issued since 1369 has been made expressly 
payable in the same “ standard coins.” 

Neither dollar was then nor has been since in circulation as the 
money of account, but both were certain to be there as soon as the 
Government could reach resumption. Yet in the face of this legal 
right of the people to have both kinds of dollars, the great wrong was 
perpetrated of striking one of these dollars out of existence and then 
compelling resumption with gold only. Such a crime against the wel- 
fare and prosperity of a nation is unparalleled in history. I shall vote 
to pass this bill over the veto to help in part undo the wrong. The 
President, following the lead of the gold bullionists, says: 

The standard of value should not be changed without the consent of both parties 
to the contract. National promises should be kept with unflinching fidelity. 

True, every word of it. No man would more resolutely maintain 
fidelity to national obligations than I would. I fully agree that good 
faith and national honor are above all price, and should be guarded 
with zealous care. I would not consent, however much it might 
lighten our over heavy burdens, to the dishonor and infamy of chang- 
ing the standard of value fixed by the contracts of the Government. 
No change is made by compelling the creditor to take silver dollars 
of the weight and fineness specified in the law of his contract. If 
the dollar was made of less weight or fineness the argument would 
be sound. No; there is no change of the contract so far as the bond- 
holder is concerned. The people deal justly and honestly by him. 
But how did he deal with the people? Why wasthe standard changed 
from two metals to one without the knowledge or consent of the peo- 
ple? Nay, so far as I can learn, there does not seem to be a living 
man who served in Congress in 1873 who knew of or consented to 
the change which dropped the silver dollar from our coinage. 

Why was this change so secretly made in the interest of the bond- 
holders, giving them probably $100,000,000 more than their contract 
denominated ? Certainly the President cannot mean that no change 
in standards of value should be made except for the purpose of taking 
money from the people and putting it in the bondholder’s pocket. He 
cannot mean that national promises should be “‘ kept with unflinching 
fidelity ” with everybody except the tax-payers. Yet captious people 
might deduce such an inference from his argument. Such faith Ido 
not believe in. I believe in equal and exact justice to the tax-payer 
and the creditor, and this bill secures it. After careful consideration 
I see nothing in this message which sheds a single ray of new light 
on the subject. It restates the old arguments of the gold bullionists 
and leaves the question precisely where it found it, without a new 
fact or suggestion. I here dismiss it with the feeling that the cause 
must be weak which calls forth so common a state paper. The wild 
predictions of ruin and disaster to follow the passage of this bill are 
the products of minds diseased and distorted by too long worshiping 
a golden god. When*these gold worshipers shall have got over their 
blindness and shall see that there are “riches in silver as well as in 
gold,” they will be ashamed of their infatuation. Gold will not be 
driven from the country, the treasury will not be loaded down with 
worthless silver, our credit will not be ruined, Europe will not return 
our bonds because it fears to hold them, nor will “ the business of the 
country find itself in the relentless grasp of a passionless machine, 
which, like the iron woman of Nuremberg in the vaults of the inquisi- 
tion, will literally crush it in the ever-contracting embrace of death.” 

Instead of this deadly contraction this bill looks to an increase of 
the circulation of the country. Not a large and rapid increase, but 
one moderate and steady. It is not an increase which will fall like 
a torrent from Alpine heights, but like the gentle stream will carry 
business smoothly along on its peaceful current to renewed pros- 
perity. I do not anticipate a rapid improvement in business or a 
speedy relief from present distress. It is doubtful if any remedy 
can be found which in the present prostrate condition of business 
would speedily restore prosperity. Business paralysisis so wide-spread 
that time will be seein let Congress do what it may to give new 
life to it. But the days of contraction are over. The time is past 
when business men will see their property day by day falling in 
value. The time is past, and I trast forever, when the mechanic, 
the farmer, and the manufacturer will be compelled to place the 
fruits of their toil on a constantly falling market. The time is past 
when the rich can lock up their money in vaults and while it lies 
idle see it increase more that 10-per cent. a year in purchasing power. 
Tho time has come when money to be valuable must be usefully em- 
on If one hopes to gain hereafter from the possession of money 

1¢ must use it or loan it to some one else to use. Hence we may 
safely predict that better times are coming. We may confidently 
look to see more goods manufactured and sold, more houses and ships 
built, more business of all sorts done. We shall again see the fires 
lighted in the furnace and the forge and again hear the groan of 
the mill-wheel driving the spindle and the loom. While this bill is 
not all I could wish nor just as I would like it, I hail it as a step in 
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the right direction. I give it my vote because I believe it will 
the downward tendency of prices, again give to all who se 
to do, so that labor shall have its just reward and capital 
and thus shall peace and plenty once again gladde 
fireside. 


* arrest 
ek It Work 
a fair return, 


n every home and 


The Veto Message. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS RYAN 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 28, 1878, 


Veto t 
veto 


On the message of the President of the United States returning with his 
bill (H. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard si! 


and to restore its legal-tender character; also on the Senate amendments, 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, conscious of the utter impotency of +) 
voice of a new and unknown man in this House, I have not partici. 
pated in the debate npon this bill, nor in fact upon any other subj: 
pending in this body. Although the discussion upon this Proposi- 
tion has been most exhaustive, the fact that we are now met he the 
executive veto would seem to render it proper, if not a duty, th 
a word in justification of my action respecting it. ‘ F 

The issue is supposed to have such relation to the labor of the 
country, to capital, to our industry, to business and commerce, tha; 
presumably every man, woman, and child will be benetited or injured 
by this measure should it become a law. , 

We are told that such a law will do violence to the public faith 
and upon this idea the executive objections are founded. If th. 
President is correct in that assumption the veto should be sustained 
The man who would stand here and deliberately scheme against his 
country’s honor deserves public execration. But I venture to suggest 
that even the President is not infallible, and I should be sorry indeed 
if the small minority here and in the Senate opposing silver remove. 
tization had a monopoly of public virtue, of the science of political 
economy, and of love of country. 

If we examine the legislation bearing upon the subject we shall 
find our selves utterly at a loss to discover in it any warrant for the 
position of the President, that the honor of the Government is pledg 
for the payment of any of our bonds in gold coin exclusively. 

If the obligation to pay the public debt in gold coin exclusivels 
exists at all it must be found in the act of March 18, 1509, “to 
strengthen the public credit,” the act of July 14, 1870, or in the act 
of 1875, known as the resumption act. It will be conceded at once 
that the legal duty to pay the obligations of the Government is not 
imposed by any provision of law outside the acts named, unless pos- 
sibly it may be insisted by some that the effect of the act of 1373, by 
which silver was demonetized, was by fair implication to raise such 
a promise in regard to all bonds issued and sold by the United States 
since that date. 

The act of March 18, 1869, was passed to settle a controversy or 
doubt that prevailed in the public mind as to whether the principal 
of the debt was payable in coin or in legal-tender notes. Up to that 
time it was with great force and plausibility maintained by some of 
our ablest lawyers and statesmen that the principal was payable in 
United States legal-tender notes. Therefore Congress by this act 
declared : 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government to ‘is- 
charge all just obligations to the public creditors and to settle conflicting questi ns 
and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such obligations have been cou- 
tracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of 
the United States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of all 
the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such obligation has expressly — that the 
same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. Bat 
none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or px 
before maturity un!ess at such time United States notes shall be convertible into 
coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States 
bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par 
in coin. And the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision 
at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin. 

By this law the faith of the United States was pledged to pay all 
the obligations of the Government “in coin,” “except in cases where 
the law authorizing the issue of any such obligations has express!) 
provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other cut- 
rency than gold and silver.” ’ 5 

It will be observed that the phrase “ gold and silver” is used in 
this act synonymously with the term “coin,” so that in legal con- 
templation the law expressly declares the coin intended to be both 

rold and silver, and we are not of necessity remitted to the coinage 
fous of the United States for a definition of the term. It is plain, 
therefore, that this act does not impose upon the American peop! 
any equitable or legal duty to pay the public debt in gold coin. 

Now let us glance at the act of July 14, 1870. This is an act t0 
authorize the refunding of the national debt. It is under and by 
virtue of this law that the United States has issued every outstane 


ver dolla 


to say 
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ing 5 per cent., 44, and 4 per cent. bond. This act expressly provides 
that all bonds issued under and by authority of its provisions should 
= «pedeemable in coin of the present standard value.” What was 


our coin at that time? 


| 


demonetized in 1873. That demonetization by this Government had 
the effect at once to materially change the relative values of the two 
metals is attested by the fact that from 1834 to 1873, inclusive, the 


Gold and silver. What was the “standard | silver dollar of 412} grains rated at a premium over the gold dollar; 


value” of silver then? Why, precisely the same as that provided for | but the law of 1873 was at once followed by a change in their rela- 


in the bill before us. 


This is a remarkable stipulation. ‘ Coin of | tions, the gold dollar promptly commanding a premium of about 2 


the present standard value.” I think we will search in vain for | per cent. in 1874, of 4 per cent. the year following, and of about 10 per 


another instance of such explicit and minutely defined mode of pay- 
ment of our public obligations. It was anticipating that capitalists 
of the world contemplating investments in our securities might be 
plagued with a sus vicion that we would possibly resort to practical 
repudiation by making payment in coin of a reduced standard. It 
was as if these capitalists had said to us, “ These bonds you offer us 
are the product of a war of section against section, a war of rebellion, 
a war by W np : 
control of every branch of the Government. Since the cessation of 
hostilities your people have been constantly agitating the mode, the 
time, and the terms of payment of your debt; we have seen it claimed 
py one of the great parties that the other was inimical to your public 


| 


hich was subdued an element which may itself resume | 


debt; you have among you leaders of men whose course is calculated | 


to incite the people against their creditors by denouncing them as 
Shylocks, as bloated bondholders, as usurers, and as robbers of their 
industry. What assurance have we that you will deal with us hon- 
orably after you get our money ?” , : l 
pressly stipulate against such possible contingencies, There isourgold 
dollar, it weighs so much; there is our silver dollar, it weighs so much. 
Gold and silver constitute our coin. 
pay you in gold dollars or silver dollars of this same standard, and it 
shall be so nominated in the bond itself,” for this law declares “ that 
the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the 
above-specified conditions.” 

That is the explicit contract between the Government and every 
holder of a 5 per cent. bond, every holder of a 4} per cent. bond, and 
every holder of a 4 per cent. bond. 

Nor have these condititions been changed since then by any actof 
Federal legislation or otherwise. 
wise affects the legal status of our bonds in this regard. 
izes bonds of the description provided for in the act of July 14, 1870, 
and of “like qualities, privileges, and exemptions,” to be sold by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to enable him to prepare for resumption of 
specie payment in 1879. It remits the Secretary of the Treasury to 


bonds, and every such bond, as we have seen, recites upon its face 
that it is issued under said law of 1870, and that it is payable “in 
coin of the standard value of that date.” There is no act of Congress 
upon the statute-book under and by authority of which any of the 


outstanding obligations of the Government were issued, that was | 


not enacted when the Government was by lawful authority coining 
the silver dollar of 4124 grains, which was at the same time a legal 
tender for the payment of all obligations, public and private. The 
proposition that any public creditor ever had, either by the terms or 
spirit of the law, or by the terms or spirit of his obligation any assur- 
ance that he would be paid in gold coin exclusively is utterly unten- 
able. 

Nor can it be maintained that there is any moral obligation to make 
such payment in gold coin. The obligation is one of express con- 
tract. The legal and moral obligations are alike measured by the 
terms and spirit of the contract itself and the law governing that 
contract. The doctrine that in such a case there is or can be over and 
beyond allthis an obligation founded in public morals is not only 
wholly unknown in the administration of affairs, but has no sort of 
foundation in reason, In the case we are considering, every fact, as 
well as the reason, the spirit, and the letter of both the law and the 
contract, flatly negatives such a claim. The law of July 14, 1870, not 
only stipulates that the five, four and a half, and four percents should 
be payable in either gold or silver coin—silver dollars of 4124 grains— 
butit declared that that fact must be written in the bonditself, so that 
the public creditor might read upon its face these very conditions. 
Then is it not absurd to say that there is an implied promise or moral 
obligation to pay a bond in gold that recites upon its face that it may 
be paid in silver of the standard of 4124 grains to the dollar, because 
forsooth the Secretary of the Treasury may have sold the same since 
the act of 1873 demonetizing silver ? 

But they tell us that silver has depreciated and that we are forcing 
the public creditors to take what they call a debased, a clipped coin 
in payment of our obligations. Well, if this were true, we might 
point to the fact that nearly all the money we received for these 
bonds was “cli 0 1 
preciated. But it is not true. It is not of course contended that it 


is debased in the sense that its standard value is reduced, but that 
its commercial value is less. 


The resumption act of 1875 in no- | 
It author- | 


pped” and some of it fearfully clipped, debased, de- | 


And we had replied: “We will ex- | 


cent. the next and succeeding years. 

That the demonetization of silver had the twofold effect of rela- 
tively depreciating silver and appreciating gold is undeniable; and 
yet it is demonstrable that the purchasing power of the silver dollar 
is to-day as great if not greater than when it last bore a premium over 
gold. This proves that relatively to other commodities silver has 
been advancing, and had it not been demonetized would be possessed 
of still greater commercial value. 

The debate upon this bill has made it apparent, and the fact has not 
been controverted, because it cannot be, that the silver dollar of 4124 
grains will now buy as much real estate, labor, rents, and articles that 
enter into daily consumption as it would when it bore a premium 
over gold. But it has also been made equally apparent that the gold 
dollar will buy much more of such commodities than it would then. 
We hear much about inflation from the opponents of this measure. 
There is a kind of inflation they never advert to in this discussion. 
There is the inflation of the purchasing power of the dollar, that un- 


| der the guise of contract and in the name of law robs one class to 


| est. 


| enrich another, impoverishes the poor and enriches the rich, steals 
We will expressly promise to | 


the bread of labor to augment the possessions of capital; that extorts 
from the tax-payer not the principal and interest of bonds that he 
agreed to pay, but amuch greater principal and a much greater inter- 
You of, the East tell us we are dishonest and ungrateful when 
we complain of these oppressive wrongs. You remind us of your gen- 


| erous loans and appeal to us not to dishonor our good name by repu- 


| longer furnish you satisfactory security 


| lar in depreciated currency. 
the act of 1870 so far as it provides at all for the issue and sale of | 





No man in all this debate, upon this | 


floor, in the Senate, or elsewhere, has demonstrated any such thing. | 


On the contrary, all the evidence goes to prove beyond question that 
it is gold that has appreciated. 


Whether the commercial value of either gold or silver bullion has | 


sone up or gone down can only be determined by a reference to other 


commodities, by theirrespective values relatively to those of such other | 


commodities, as a whole, as go to make up that which constitutes a 
nation’s wealth. 


it will be found t 


Measured by that standard—the only correct one— | 
hat gold has greatly appreciated since silver was | of silver was not made an issue in the election which unexpectedly to 


diating our obligations. We are not unmindful of the gushing love 
that prompted those munificent and disinterested loans. We do not 
forget that you took millions upon millions of our local bonds. 
Nearly every township, nearly every town, nearly every city, county, 
and State in the great West sold you its bonds until they could no 
; in other words, until you 
had all you believed they could pay. For these bonds you magnani- 
mously paid us all the way from fifty to ninety-five cents on the dol- 
Now you are not content that we pay 
you in the coin of that day. You are not satisfied to be paid in a 
coin dollar of the commercial value of that time. When you had 
stuffed your vaults to repletion with these bonds of ours, procured as 
I have stated; when you had mortgaged every western farm and 
home; when you had amassed billions of securities, for the payment 
of which the labor and property of our people were mortgaged, your 
lust of gain was not appeased by the fact that your investment was 


paying you from 20 to more than 100 per cent. No, no! It was 


| insatiate, and your ingennity was at once invoked to swell to still 


greater proportions your gigantic gains. You entered the door of 
Congress and in the name of public honor demanded that debts paya- 
ble in legal-tender notes be declared by law to be payable in coin, 
and it was done; then in the name of public justice you demanded 
that silver be shorn of its money function so that gold might advance 
to its utmost commercial value, and it was done; then in the name 
of the public faith you demanded speedy resumption so. that green- 
backs shall not only keep pace with the ever advancing value of gold, 
but that you might exchange them for it at the earliest moment; 
then, emboldened by your success, you proclaim yourselves the con- 
servators of public morals, the guardians of the nation’s honor, and 
the champions of oppressed labor. In the immortal language of the 
dying Madame Roland, “O Liberty, Liberty, how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!” 

Thus it is that you have now acoin dollar worth twenty cents more 
than the coin dollar in which your securities were payable when you 
purchased them, so that you have practically swelled the principal 
and interest of that indebtedness 20 per cent. I say 20 per cent. I 
do not think that an exaggeration; on the contrary, I believe it is 
demonstrable that it is even greater. This system of oppression has 
gone on until the cries of the breadless child and the appeals of the 
famishing wife and mother have fired the blood of American man- 
hood. The people you have thus wronged no longer criugingly sup- 
plicate you for justice; they demand it, and I tell you they are thor- 
oughly in earnest. 


Ooinage of Silver. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN IL. MITCHELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE Hovusz OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 2X, 1878, 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (HI. R. No. 1093) to authorize the free coinage 
of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 


Mr. MITCHELL. 


Mr. Speaker, the question of the remonetization 
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myself gave me a seat in this body. My object in now addressing the 
House is to present to the people of my own district some of the rea- 
sons which control my judgment and action upon the question now 
before us. In that election the so-called demonetization of silver was 
not much thought of or discussed. The great financial issue then made 
was upon the repeal of the resumption law. Upon that question I then 
stood with the republican party, and declared myself in favor of re- 
sumption on the Ist of January, 1579, if it could be attained without 
shock to the business interests of the country. Coming hither in 
October that question confronted me. In the mean time gold had 
gone down from 110 to 103; our exports had increased largely over 
our imports, business improved, and there appeared to me no sufficient 
reason for repeal of the resumption law. 

Therefore I voted against the bill which passed this Honse and 
which is now awaiting action in the Senate for repeal of that law. 
In doing so I have no doubt that I retlected the sentiments of a large 
majority of the people whom I have the honor to represent. It is 
still my belief that resumption can be reached at that time and the 
country be again placed upon a solid money basis without detriment 
to any great business interest and with many and great benetits to 
the people at large. If, however, a necessity for a change in that 
law or in the time for resumption shall become apparent in the future 
I shall not hesitate to favor it. During the last year many millions 
of our bonded debt, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., were 
funded in the new loan at 4, thus to that extent relieving the coun- 
try from one-third of its interest burden. Could this process be carrried 
on until all our debt should be fanded at this low rate more than 
$20,000,000 a year would be saved to our people in interest alone—a 
saving which of itself would enable us safely to reduce taxes to a 
large amount without trespassing upon the sinking fund. 

The rapid payment of our national debt need not be of imminent 
concern to this generation. We have borne and must otherwise bear 
our full share in the cost of saving the Union, without unduly hast- 
ening the payment of this debt. What we have purchased at so 
great sacrifice will be worth more to our children than it is to us if 
we but transmit to them a reunited country under its new law of 
liberty and equal rights, which they may make perpetual. 

In view of these hopeful signs as they appeared to me when we 
assembled here in October last, I confess to a feeling of national 
pride when I gave my vote in favor of continued efforts for resump- 
tion of specie payments. More than twelve years had elapsed since 
the close of the war, and to me it appeared that the time had arrived 
when the promise of the nation to pay its notes, born of the stern 
necessity of that war, should be made good, on demand, in the coin of 
the country. 

Not that I would blot out the greenback. Far otherwise. Its his- 
tory is too beneficent and significant. it had been our willing and 
potential servant in time of need; I would simply honor it by faith- 
ful redemption in the coin which it promised to pay, when we should 
be able, and send it forth again upon its beneficent mission. In say- 
ing this I do not mean to ignore the question of constitutional law 
involved. If the law of necessity which gave the greenback birth 
is not potential after one redemption in time of peace I would give 
it new life and power by incarnation with the higher law of the Con- 
stitution. LI certainly would not contract the circulation of green- 
backs at this time if ever. I would make them good to the laborer 
for his hire and the creditor for his debt by providing for their con- 
version into coin or bonds by their holders on demand. 

Impressed with these views I deplore the strife and uncertainty in 
our finances which is said to have stopped the sale of our bonds ata 
lower rate of interest. We must sell bonds to accumulate the coin 
necessary for resumption; we ought also to be able to refund them 
to lessen our burden of interest. I still think we can do both. Iam 
not greatly alarmed or affected by the cry on either side, in these 
times of excitement and contention. 

After all is over we shall find that our foreign and our home cred- 
itors understand us better than I fear we do ourselves. What they 
dread and have reason to fear more than all else is uncertainty ; what 
is most desirable forall the people and all business in this country is 
a definite and final settlement of our financial policy. Our creditors 
have invested in us; they want acertain security for the future ; we 
are borrowers and must continue to be; therefore it is our wisest 
policy and highest interest to put all doubts and uncertainty at rest 
as speedily as possible, and to do this without sacrifice to national 
honor, So long as capital has reason to fear the effects of unfriendly 
or unjust legislation it will be wary and timid, business will languish, 
and labor be unemployed. I fully believe that the darkest hour of 
the crisis which fell upon the country in 1873 has passed, if confidence 
is permitted to return again to set in motion the enterprise and in- 
dustry of the country Capital is properly a great labor-saving ma- 
chine ; if capital is unemployed, labor runs to waste; and in the slough 
of idleness labor is greatly at a disadvantage. 

Time cannot be stored up for future use. The passing moment 
once gone is gone forever, and if unemployed by the laborer it can 
buy no bread nor purchase any raiment. Not so, capital. Capital is 
simply labor in store, and if not used still it endures for future use, 
and its non-use is but a temporary loss. 

When I began practice of law a young friend loaned the money 
with which 1] purchased the nucleus of a library. He had carned the 
money by day’s work. Thus he furnished me my tools of trade. He 





Se, 
exacted no security. He trusted my manhood. Ever since q p: 
my earnings has been pledged or devoted to pay him use for hie lal s 
which stands in books upon my shelves. I have no wor ' 
or unkindness for one who helped me in my time of g 
Had he inherited that money from his father or grandf 
of earning it with his own hands, I should still be grateful to }; 
for the opportunity which its use has afforded me. He was bern in 
another country. Should he return to his native land my gratitude 
would follow him thither, and my obligation should be kept «, 
sacredly as if he were still my neighbor. Should he emediein vn 
claim and I thus become the debtor of another, I should 
my word faithfully. I might desire to increase my library and need 
his help again. I should be glad to reduce the burden of interest by 
funding all my debts, and I would not begin by abusing him for his 
former expression of confidence in my integrity and good faith 
Between us there is not only friendship but community of interest. 
His capital and my labor co-operate for our mutual benefit. ai 

And so it is between capital and labor everywhere and at all times 
There is properly no antagonism between them. They are mutually 
dependent and interdependent. There should be no war of the mem- 
bers, no strife between parties or sections to mar the eternal unity of 
interest which binds all in a harmonious union of the whole ani of 
every part. 

Hence I deprecate the war-cry which is abroad in the land on the 
one side and on the other. Itis neither patriotic nor statesman-like. 
It augurs danger and threatens injury to all. 

We have heard the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BLAND] speaking 
of the Bland bill, as amended by the Senate, uttering these words: 

I do not like this bill. It is not what the country expects. But I am in favor 
of taking this now as making one step in the right direction. But I give notice here 
and now that this war shall never cease so long as I have a voice in this Convress 
until the rights of the people are fully restored and the silver dollar shall take its 
place alongside the gold dollar. Meanwhile, let ns take what we have and supp 
ment it immediately on appropriation bills, and if we cannot do that I am in fayor 


of issuing paper money enough to stuff down the bondholders until they are sick 
[A aoianael 


abor 
lof reproach 
reatest need. 
ather, instead 


his 
till keep 


Elsewhere he is reported to have said that unless the views of him- 
self and his followers are made law the national debt shall be “ wiped 
out as with a sponge !” 

What is the measure that will satisfy this gentleman and his follow- 
ers? We all know whatitis. It bears his name—“ the Bland silver 
bill.” This bill originated in this House and was passed under sus- 
pension of the rules on the 5th of November last, one hundred and 
sixty-four members of this House voting for and only thirty-four vot- 
ing against it. There was no notice given of the time when it would 
be considered ; many members were home attending the elections ; the 
bill had not even been reported to the House; it came from the con- 
mittee and passed the same day without a word of debate. All reasona- 
ble men admit thatit involves questions worthy mostcareful considera- 
tion. Many facts bearing upon the justice, wisdom, and expediency of 
such a law were not generally known, even among members of this 
House, at the time when that bill was forced through this body. Ihave 
been a somewhat careful reader of political economy for several years, 
knowing that questions of finance are of supreme importance in these 
times, burdened as we are with the weight of a vast debt, private, na- 
tional, State, and municipal. 

But the broad field of thought opened by the passage of that bill 
through this House has struck me with wonder. I was not in the 
House the day it passed. I had no idea that any such measure would 
be proposed that day, and no thought that if proposed, it would be 
disposed of in the fury of clamor without reflection and without 
debate. The question involved is one of abstruse science in finance. 
Not one man in a thousand in our enlightened country has time or 
opportunity to study it so carefully as to be able to decide wisely 
and certainly as to what is the right and best thing to be done. So 
many-sided and so abstruse is the question that great thinkers avd 
the wisest men of this and other countries differ upon it. ‘“ When 
doctors disagree who shall decide?” I have said that I deprecate 
the crimination and recrimination indulged between sections and 
classes in this emergency. The human mind is so constituted that in 
times of excitement and public strife few men are able to rise above 
the murky atmosphere of personal and party interest and prejudice 
into the clear and wholesome air of untrammeled liberty of thought 
and speech. be 

What, under such circumstances, is the duty of a Representative 
in the American Congress? We are nearly three hundred, represent 
ing about forty-five millions of people. We do not simply represent the 
people of our several districts in matters of general concern. Our 
audible voice is the voice of the whole country, reaching into every 
part and affecting the weal or woe of every citizen of the land. Still 
that voice is not single; it isorganic and many-tongued. Weare here 
to listen, to confer, and to decide. One voice of many, not one of - 
many should be falsified or perverted. I have ever thought it : ue 
duty of a Representative to reflect the clearly expressed will of . 
constituents in all matters of mere policy not involving questions . 
right and wrong. When elected upon aclearly defined issue he shou . 
abide by it. To this extent office is an express trust to be _— - 
by him, not a gift to be perverted to his own use or subjected to - 
own will or discretion in breach thereof. Hence I voted against t ie 
repeal of the resumption law, and not simply and only because my 
judgment is against it. 
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Not so with the silver question. As I have before said, that was 

+ in igsuein my election. So far as it was then understood, I think 
not in ny section the so-called demonetization of silver by the acts 
Oe eaad 1874 was thought unwise. But the subject was not much 
of | ‘<sedd and not generally understood. Silver had been but little 
Te let the general use of paper currency, and as it was not in use 
he omission of the silver dollar from the coinage act of 1873 was not 
senerally observed. — Especially was this so as the people began to use 
the silver change coined under the act of 1875, and its supplements in 
the summer of 1876. The rapid coinage of this subsidiary silver coin 
goon made it plentiful,even in country districts, and as very few silver 
dollars had been in circulation since the change in the standard value 
of gold and silver by the act of Is34, or indeed prior to that time, 
they were not missed from the silver circulation. Hence the question 
was not understood to be involved in my election, and I do not con- 
sider myself in any manner expressly instructed upon it by that event. 

Therefore it was necessary for me toseek instruction and guidance 
mostly from other sources. I was quite willing to receive advice from 
my constituents as to their wishes and judgment, and I felt it my duty 
to weigh and consider it fairly. The difficulty in this direction has 
heen to reconcile opinions in my own party and section widely difier- 
ing from each other. This I soon found impossible. My duty then 
was to study and decide in my own mind, with all the light I was 
able to get upon the subject, what is the proper and right thing to be 
done; and if not the right thing, the nearest right and most expe- 
dient under all the circumstances. This I have striven to do, without 
fear and without regard to my political future. I will not say that 
Iam right, and that those who differ with ine are wrong, but I will 
not yield to any a more conscientious desire to know and do the right. 
I do not know that I shall even be able to make myself clearly un- 
derstood, but I am satisfied that if all my constituents had enjoyed 
the opportunities which I have sought to improve, with a view to a 
correct solution of this great question, the great majority of them 
would approve my action. 

I greatly desire the good-will ang approval of my constituents, and 
shall strive as best I know and can to merit them so long as I shall 
have the right to speak and vote for them in this responsible place. 

Having stated thus much by way of review down to the time of the 
passage of the original Bland bill by this House, I now assert that I 
should have voted against that bill, in the form in which it passed 
this body, had I been present; and I proceed to state some of the rea- 
sons why I could not under any circumstances have voted for it. 

In the first place I do not think that many of the people whom I 
represent were in favor of that bill in its original form, and I believe 
that very few of them who will take pains to examine it will disap- 
prove my opposition to it. 

That bill proposed the coinage of silver dollars of 4124 grains stand- 
ard silver by the Government, free of any charge for expense of coin- 
age and without any limitation of the amount to be coined. Under 
its provisions any owner of silver bullion, whether citizen of the 
United States or of any other country, could have it stamped as legal- 
tender money of the United States, to any amount, without paying 
one cent for the cost of coinage, and this not at its bullion or cost value, 
but at its nominal or tale value, which at the present time is about 
10 per cent. above its cost in the markets of the world. In other words, 
if that bill were made law, any person or corporation owing a debt of 
$10,000 in this country could purchase at the present price of silver 
enough silver bullion to pay such debt for about $9,000 in gold, or less 
than $9,200 in legal-tender notes, commonly called greenbacks. 

By the Constitution Congress is vested with the power “to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins.” In my judg- 
ment Congress should exercise that power, aud the Government, not 
the owners of bullion, should regulate and control the coinage of 
money. If the coinage of money is to be regulated and controlled by 
the owners of silver bullion, as proposed by the original Bland bill, 
and not by the Government, it is, in my judgment, necessary that 
the quantity of silver to be contained in the dollar should be regu- 
lated by the price of silver bullion in the markets of theworld. In- 
deed, it appears quite plain tome that this is the meaning of the word 
“regulate” as used in the clause of the Constitution before quoted. 
And I should not fear an excessive coinage of either of the precious 
metals if this rule should be enforced by law. 

But I am satisfied that the relative value of silver and gold has 
been considerably affected by the efforts heretofore made by this and 
other great commercial nations in the direction of a single metallic 
standard, that of gold. And while I am not prepared to say that 
silver will ever certainly regain its former standard value in the 
markets of the world as compared with gold, Ido most firmly believe 
that it will approach that standard if remonetized, and it is in this 
belief that I have favored the coinage of silver money under Govern- 
ment control in this country. The Bland bill utterly disregards this 
rule of regulating the value of the silver dollar it proposes to coin, 
and adopts a legal-tender standard not for the benefit or advantage 
of all the people under Government control but solely and exclu- 
oa as I think, for the benefit, at least temporarily, of the owners 
a ~~ — and silver bullion. How many of our distressed people, 
ra like ; nefit it is claimed that this law should pass, are now or 
of the nee to be owners of silver bullion ? The advocates 
oa gina Bland bill claim that it will benefit the laborers of 

country. In my judgment it could only operate to their detri- 


| people. 


| fathers intended forever to release us. 
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ment. In my district are many intelligent laborers. 
of them personally. They are honest men, who read and think for 
themselves. I was brought up to labor myself. Many of my nearest 
and most ardent friends are among the laboring classes. Sooner than 
give my voice or vote for any measure which I believe to be against 
their interest I would surrender all hope of public honor and will- 
ingly take my place again among them. 

I believe that the spirit of the law should be molded and guided 
for the protection of the weak and for the elevation of the common 
When we cease to regard this rule of government we shall 
deserve to be remanded to the reign of despotism from which our fore- 
The laborer asks for himself 
no advantages which he is not willing to concede to others. He has 
an equal voice, and demands equal opportunity in the State. He does 
not demand cheap money and high prices, but good money, and all of 
this that busy industry, which he primarily makes possible, requires. 
How will it help the laborer for Government to falsify the coin of his 
country for benefit of private owners of silver bullion of which he 
himself owns not a dollar? 

No, Mr. Speaker, labor and capital, industry and all material inter- 
ests of the country demand a safe, stable, unvarying, but elastic cur- 
rency, adequate to the wants of all legitimate trade and business. 
No stringency of industry, of trade, or business should be enforced 
for want of such acurrency. I firmly believe that the tendency in 
our times to make gold the sole metallic money of the world has done 
much to enforce such stringency. I do not, however, by any means 
intend to be understood that our act of 1873, which stopped the coin- 
age of silver dollars in this country, was the sole or even the princi- 
pal cause of thisstringency. It is true that that act stopped the coin- 
age of our old dollar, but it is also true that but little over eight mill- 
ions of them had ever been coined prior to that time since the Gov- 
ernment was formed. 

Indeed, from 1805 to 1836 not a single one was coined, and very few 
ever circulated in this country at any time. Jefferson stopped their 
coinage in 1805, but did not stop the coinage of fractional silver money. 
The coinage of half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes 
was accelerated from year to year. In 1806 there were 839,576 half 
and 206,124 quarter dollars coined. ‘The coinage of silver change in- 
creased from that date, year after year, so that in 1836 6,546,200 half 
and 472,000 quarter dollars were struck, and the smaller coins had 
also increased largely. While, therefore, only 8,045,838 whole dollars 
had been coined prior to 1873, when their coinage was stopped, more 
than $142,000,000 had been coined into fractional parts of the silver 
dollar prior to that date, and the coinage of this fractional silver 
money was not interfered with by the act of 1573. During the years 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, $42,094,852.30 of fractional silver money 
was coined, an average of over $3,000,000 a year, while the total coin- 
age of silver, including “ the dollar of the fathers” with all subsidiary 
coin from 1793, when the first mint was established, down to 1573, 
was only $142,196,089.10, an annual average less than $2,000,000. In 
this statement of the amount of silver coined since 1873 I have not 
included the trade-dollar, of which during the years 1874, 1875, 1876, 
and 1877 $24,581,350 were coined. The trade-dollar is not a legal ten- 
der. It is coined for purposes of trade and has mostly been exported 
to China and India, where it is in use as money and circulates in 
friendly companionship with the old Spanish dollar. It contains 378 
grains of pure silver, or 420 grains of our standard silver, and has in it 
a little more of fine silver than the Spanish dollar. 

Leaving the trade-dollar out of the calculation, then, still it cannot 
be successfully denied that silver money has been more liberally sup- 
plied to our people by the Government since the passage of the act 
of 1873, which is commonly said to have demonetized silver in this 
country, than ever before in its history. When that act was passed 
a silver dollar of the United States containing 412} grains of standard 
or 3714 of fine silver was worth one dollarand three centsin gold. The 
truth is that the Government could not then afford to coin our silver 
dollar. It cost too much. Iam aware that alarge number of them 
were coined in 1871 and 1872, and until their coinage was stopped in 
1873; but this was done for purposes of trade, and the trade-dollar 
was authorized by that very act to take their place for exportation. 
This was nearly two years before the passage of the resumption act 
in January, 1875, and gold was worth 114 in our legal-tender currency 
in February, 1873, when the act which is said to have demonetized the 
silver dollar was passed. Manifestly the silver dollars coined in 1871, 
1872, and 1873 did not go into circulation with our paper dollar which 
was then worth only about eighty-six cents in gold and three cents 
less in silver. Instead of coining silver dollars, therefore, since 1873, 
during part of which time they have been too valuable to circulate 
currently with our paper money, we have kept our mints busy coining 
fractional parts of the silver dollar which we have substituted in 
place of our fractional paper currency under the act of January 14, 
1875, which is known as the resumption law and its supplements. 

This we have done preparatory to final resumption of specie pay- 
ments on the Ist of January, 1879. And we have done it not ata 
sacrifice, but with a gain of about 15 per cent. on the amount paid 
for the silver bullion of which the subsidiary coin now in circulation 
was made. Two half dollars of that coinage contain 324 grains of 


I know many 


| standard silver, or 28} grains less than our old dollar, and are about 


equal to the French five-frane piece. The Government purchased 
bullion for the purpose of coining this silvery money from January, 
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1875, to November, 1877, for which it paid $34,118,973.26. This bullion 
produced $39,625,685, subsidiary coin, showing a gain of $5,566,714.74 
less cost of coinage. Our fractional silver money has conformed to 
this standard since the year 1553. Prior to that time two half dol- 
lars contained just the same quantity of fine silver as the dollar piece, 
and other parts of the dollar in the same ratio. But the silver dollar 
was overvalued relatively to gold by the act of 1834, and for this rea- 
son it sought a foreign and higher market. So it was, also, to some 
extent, with the half dollars and quarters, and for years the mints 
worked in vain to supply the change necessary for the wants of busi- 
ness at home. 

The act of 1792 had fixed the standard 15 parts of silver to 1 of 
gold; that of 1834 made it nearly 16 to 1, whereas at that time it was 
15.7 to 1 in the market of the world. Hence the silver dollar and its 
fractional parts were more valuable for use in the arts and for the 
bullion market than for use as money, and they were melted or ex- 
vorted almost as fast asmade. To prevent this, and to supply metal- 
lie change in place of the shinplasters which flooded the country, the 
act of 1853 was passed, by which the fractional parts of the dollar 
were reduced to the standard of 384 grains instead of 4124, as formerly, 
to the dollar unit. After that our silver change remained at home 
and continued to serve its intended purpose until it in turn was driven 
from circulation by the fractional paper currency forced upon the 
country by the necessities of the war. 

Hence I conclude that whatever effect the act of 1873 had in pro- 
ducing or accelerating the change which has since taken place in the 
relative value of silver and gold, it did not lessen the coinage of sil- 
ver money in this country; for, as we have seen, the silver coinage 
has been largely increased since its passage and has annually aver- 
aged more than four times as much as it did during eighty years of 
the history of the Government prior to 1573. Indeed, the largest 
amount of silver coined in any year prior to its alleged demonetiza- 
tion in 1873 was in 1853, which was $9,077,571, while we coined in 
1875 $10,070,368, in 1876 $19,126,502.50, and in 1877 $28,549,935, includ- 
ing the trade-dollar. Of the trade-dollar we coined in those years 
$5,697,500 in 1875, $6,132,050 in 1876, and $9,162,900 in 1877, still show- 
ing a large excess in those three years over any other like period in 
our history. 

But the passage of the act of 1573 was followed by a rapid decline 
in the price of silver as compared with gold; and this decline was 
so rapid and so great that before the end of that year we could have 
resumed the coinage of the silver dollar of 412} grains without loss. 
The act of 1873 was approved February 12. At that date silver was 
worth 3 per cent. more than gold, and it fell so fast and so far dur- 
ing the remainder of that year that its average price in London 
for the whole year was less than 4 of 1 per cent. above par in gold— 
100.46. The average price in gold expressed in cents for the three 
following years was in 1574, 98.86; in 1875, 96.43, and in 1876, 89.22. 
The lowest point was reached July 13, 1876, when it was 79.26. It 
rose to 98.55 January 25, 1877, and fell to 90.70 June 21, 1877. The 
average for the first six months of 1877 was 91.45, and I believe the 
average for the last six months of that year was less. 

Still I do not believe that this fall in the gold price of silver was 
wholly caused by the act of 1873. That decline was, in my judgment, 
the effect of several causes combined, one of which was the passage 
of that law. Some of these causes I will proceed to enumerate, as 
they have fallen under my observation or been brought to my atten- 
tion by reading and reflection. 

One of these causes is primarily and temporarily most efficient as 
the parent of others which though for the time most potential are 
secondary in their nature and which I hope, therefore, may not be 
continuous in their operation. The first is a natural cause, and the 
latter are natural results flowing from or coincident with it. The one 
is the wonderful and unprecedented increase in the production of 
silver in the United States since 1860. Principal among the others 
may be enumerated the decree of the German Empire declaring for a 
gold standard in December, 1871, and the execution of that decree 
by demonetization of silver in 1873, the almost total suspension of the 
coinage of silver as a full legal tender by all of the great commer- 
cial nations of Europe, the disuse of silver as money in Japan, the 
recently large falling off in the demand for silver for exportation to 
China and India, the suspension of specie payments in Spain, Italy 
Austria, and Russia, and the stoppage of the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar, or rather our refusal to continue its coinage in this country in 
1573. These causes have operated to lower the value of silver as meas- 
ured by gold, or have increased the purchasing power of gold to buy 
all things, including silver, and so have widened the difference in the 
relative values of the two metals as measured by the cost of other 
things useful to man. 

The average annual production of silver in the United States from 
1549 to 1559 was probably $50,000. Dr. Linderman states it at $100,000 
for the latter year, in which the great mines in our Western Territo- 
ries were discovered, From that time it increased rapidly from year 

to year. In 1860 it was $150,000 ; in 1861, $2,000,000 ; in 1862, $4,500,000; 
in 1863, $8,500,000 ; in 1864, $11,000,000 ; in 1870, $16,000,000; in 1872, 
$28,750,000 ; in 1876, $41,500,000. It was about the same in 1877, prob- 
ably something less. Prior to the discovery of these mines the annual 
production of silver in the whole world had never exceeded the amount 
mined in the United States in 1876. So that this discovery has doubled 
the world’s annual product of silver within the last twenty years, and 
to-day our country produces annually fully one-half of all the silver 





mined in the whole world. Should we refuse to encourage and st 

tain this great industry in our own country by every means = oo 
power? Should we discriminate against silver by doing whatever vad 
can to rob it of its great and time-honored market as oneof the preci “s 
money metals of the world? Should we join the crusade against it 
which has been entered upon by foreign powers to-day controlling the 
bulk of the world’s surplus wealth to strike down one of the ha ae 
cent gifts bestowed upon us for our relief in a time of national dis. 
tress brought upon us by the waste of a terrible war; a war whie} : 
however it may have been conceived in human strife, was final}; 
waged only for the accomplishment of His purposes who rules alike 
the destiny of nations as of men? I think not. We should be the 
last of all the nations to join the war against silver, because jt }ja. 
almost miraculously been brought forth from the wonderful resourees 
of our blessed country, at a time when we most stood in need of help 

Whatever may be the policy of other countries none of which a 
been bequeathed such inheritance, surely it is not ours at this timo 
to cast away the advantage which a kind Providence has placed 
within our reach. Even if remonetization were to be a local or per- 
sonal advantage to some section or individuals, my answer would |). 
the same. Delving for the precious metals has always been and 
always will be a lottery. Some make; some lose. But even the wy. 
precedented discoveries in our western Territories have not changed 
this law of the ages so as to bring forth silver without hazard or with- 
out toil. If some have made great fortunes, others have lost them in 
pursuit of a hope which in the end has proven to be fruitless, The 
world has not been, nor will it be, inundated with cheap silver. Won- 
derful and mysterious are the conditions even of this beneficent cift 
of silver bonanzas to America! They contain almost as much gold 
as silver. Asif to put the bequest beyond prodigal waste, the Donor 
hath indissolubly united the fortune of silver with gold past all divorce 
by human invention or legislative decree! 

As from primeval ages gold and silver have come down hand ip 
hand the harbingers of man’s greatest temporal blessing, as means 
of a cheap and convenient exchange of others, needful for his use or 
enjoyment, so here in our distant mountains, deep down among the 
rocks of the centuries, lie these twin sisters united in a common d 


tiny which forbids their separation. What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder. If we take out the gold we must take out 
the silver with it. 


For every $55 of silver the mines yield $45 of gold. 

If our stock of silver is increased and increasing, so also is our gold; 
and the demand for both will continue to the end of time. 

In 1645 we mined of gold in this country only a little over $1,000,000. 
By the discovery of gold in California in 1248 it was increased for 
that year to $10,000,000 ; in 1849 to $40,000,000 ; in 1850 to $80,000,000; 
in 1852 to $60,000,000; and while we produced $41,500,000 of silver in 
1876, we produced of gold $44,300,000 the same year. For the twenty- 
seven years from 1849 to 1875, inclusive, the total production of the 
precious metals for the whole world was, of gold $2,761,700,000 to 
$1,573,900,000 of silver. The annual average production of gold aud 
silver in the entire world since the discovery of gold and silver in the 
United States and including the discovery of gold in Australia also, 
from 1848 to 1875 was, of gold, $102,290,000; of silver, $53,290,000, 
Thus it appears that the present annual product of silver is but 5s 
per cent. of that of gold for the entire world. 

Dr. Linderman estimates the product of gold in the United States 
in 1877 at $45,100,000, and silver, $38,950,000. 

The production of silver is falling off and it is likely to diminish 
rather than increase in future. Germany demonetized gold in 1557 
on account of its largely increased production in California and Aus- 
tralia. This she did to prevent shrinkage of fixed incomes. Prior 
to the time of Columbus the annual production of gold and silver 
did not exceed $3,000,000. Humboldt estimated the amount produced 
in Europe and Asia at $5,000,000 in 1800. The world’s product of 
gold was more than doubled by its discovery in California and Aus- 
tralia from 1850 to 1860; that of silver has not increased more than 
75 per cent. since the new discoveries in this country nineteen years 
ago. In the mean time the increased demand for silver for manu- 
factures and for exportation to China and India, where it is exclusively 
used as money, boa absorbed all the surplus till it was demonetized 
in Germany and its coinage stopped in this country and in Europe. 
Had it been continued in use as money as formerly, I do not believe 
its increased production would have affected its relative value with 
gold to any considerable extent, even transiently; and I feel quite 
certain that it could not have done so permanently, certainly not so 
much as the increased production of gold affected its relative value 
as compared with silver after the discoveries in the United States and 
Australia. ; 

I am not surprised that Germany, who does not produce much of 
either ctu, ceed shape her policy so as to protect her citizens 
against sudden depreciation in the value of fixed incomes, by reason 
of increased production of either metal ; and this especially as to the 
sudden increase of. silver production in this country when we reflect 
that she holds a very large amonnt of our national bonds. She bought 
those bonds of us at a very low rate when the very existence of our 
Government was at stake. Silver was one of the legalized cotns . 
our country when she purchased them. When, in 1869, we declared 
our bonds payable in coin, if she looked into our statutes sue saw 
that a dollar in our law was either 412} grains of standard silver of 
25.8 grains of standard gold, nine-tenths fine in either case. cme 
did not pay us dollars in either gold or silver for any bonds purchase 
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-dnring the war. Neither did any other holder of such bonds, 
py her during i , we sy mere aa element 
They were paid for in greenbacks. Still the greenbacks were prom- 
They ¥ savy dollars. I am not of those who believe in the Micawber 
woe oo saving bonds even of the Government by an IO U. The 
pe, soaple of this country settled that question once in 1868, and 
I trust they will never reopen it. Indeed, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared the greenback a promise to pay dollars in gold 
- silver of the legal weight and fineness in that very year (1868) in a 
o> . which went up from the court of appeals of the State of New 
York, which will be found reported in 7 Wallace, 26. But that court 
has never decided that the promise of our Government to pay dollars, 
ade when the law recognized both gold and silver dollars, must be 
od formed by payment in gold dollars, and it never will unless in the 
aaah time Congress shall abolish the silver dollar, The act of 1873 
did not abolish the silver dollar. The act of 1837 which defines the 
quantity of pure silver and alloy required to make a silver dollar is 
still in force, and that dollar contains 4124 grains of standard silver, 
nine-tenths fine. The act of 1873 simply stopped the coinage of the sil- 
ver dollar. Every dollar coined before its passage is still a legal dol- 
lar, receivable even for import duties by the express words of the act 
of 1346 and by the very terms of instructions issued to collectors by 
the Secretary of the Treasury still in force. 

True, it may be that few of them are still extant ; yet some there 
are, for I received one in change recently. Germany has done what 
she could to discredit and debase those dollars. No doubt she would 
be pleased to have us go and do likewise, but she cannot complain if 
we refuse. She would no doubt be pleased to have us pursue a policy 
which would increase the purchasing power of the dollars which in 
some form we must pay her citizens for interest on the bonds they 
hold against us. She has no great annual production of silver to be 
protected, but she has many great incomes to keep secure. Weshould 
and will keep our promise to her citizens and all others in the utmost 
cood faith. If we become a party to an increase of our national bur- 
den for her benefit or that of any other creditor we shall be more gen- 
erous than just, and less politic than she would be under like circum- 
stances. A country which has twice changed its monetary basis for 
her own protection would not be guilty of such blind folly. 

Still 1 would not say prematurely that we shall pay our bonds 
either in gold or silver dollars. They are payable in dollars, and it is 
alike our interest and the requirement of good faith that we should 
pay them in good dollars. I believe it impolitic and detrimental to 
our national credit at this time,when we are not required and do not 
now intend to pay them, to say to the world that we elect to pay in 
an alternate dollar which in the present judgment of the commercial 
world is the least valuable of the two dollars known to our law. It 
will be time to meet that question when it shall arise. Hence I 
believe the resolutions of the Senator from Ohio to be untimely, im- 
politic, and unwise, and when they came to this House for its ap- 
proval and were to be forced through without a word of debate or 
opportunity to give a reason for a vote, I refused to vote upon them. 
Had I voted upon them I should have voted against their adoption, 
although as matter of strict construction I believe them correct. My 
vote could have made no difference in the result. They passed by 
an overwhelming voice. Indeed, the resolutions themselves are in 
my judgment not only unwise ana injurious to the national credit 
bat they are wholly without legal effect. As I have before stated, I 
wish to see the national debt refunded at a lower rate of interest as 
fast as possible. In my judgment those resolutions have cost the 
country millions of dollars by retarding the refunding of the bonds, 
which was going on rapidly till they were forced upon the attention 
of our creditors and the world. 

The question of silver coinage is entirely another question. The 
Matthews resolution was a mere expression of opinion by the two 
Houses. The President was not required to sign or disapprove it. 
Hence it is not law. As it has no legal effect it is of no effect save 
as an advertisement to the world that we will take the best of the 
bargain whenever we can or are required to pay. In my judgment 
it is the patent evidence of useless and shameless folly, which I trust 
will never be repeated in our history. In view of my intended action 
upon the silver bill, which is a practical, or at ieast an effective, 
measure, had I voted against it, my vote would have been miscon- 
strued into opposition to silver money, which I have favored from 
the first. If 1 am blamed for not voting for it I must bear the blame, 
and I prefer it to any share in its adoption. 

Having spoken of the increased production of silver as the primary 
cause of the general assault upon silver as money, and incidentally 
of this assault, as most efficient in producing a decline in the gold 
price of silver, I will close what I have to say upon this branch of 
the subject by stating some reasons why I think Government should 
prt cy coinage of the silver dollars as the best means of 
ae ee es and unfortunate depreciation of one of 
aac ene productions and as an aid to the resumption of 
pecie payments and revival of business and general prosperity in 
our distracted country. 
wn _ ee in the notion that the Government stamp makes 
volun? Boe ony certify value or attest the nation’s promise to pay 
deme eae do elieve that logalizing the use of either of the pre- 
ak a wie ae, gives it a value which a refusal to legalize 
delien ene holds from it. If, therefore, demonetization is depre- 
deine i r onetization is restoration of value. It is, however, the 

“mand tor use which is authorized or withheld which adds to or 





detracts from its value, and not the mere sign of governmental author- 
ity. True it is that government, which is organic sovereignty, may 
impart an artificial value for payment of debts even to a thing like 
paper, which is itself valueless, providing its authority be supreme ; 
but it cannot by the fiat of legislative enactment give such a thing 
a purchasing value in the market overt of the commercial world ; 
that lies beyond the pale of its authority. As no debt can be enforced 
without aid of law, the power which provides for its enforcement may 
prescribe the medium of payment and withhold all remedy for its 
enforcement in any other. But no governmental authority extends 
beyond the limits of its own territory, and what will solve a debt in 
one country may not in another. Our greenbacks would pay debts 
in our own country when they were not worth fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, but when we desired to purchase abroad we had to pay in the 
money of the world or its equivalent; “it takes two to make a bar- 
gain.” I know that law has sometimes been invoked to fix prices as 
well as tenders of payment. Every age has its John Law, so it 
appears. French revolutions run riot in the day of their fury, and 
the price of bread is regulated to fill the mouth of one though it 
empty the stomach of another. But the law cannot force a man to 
sell what he has not. It may force him to give up his property for a 
quartermaster’s receipt or take it without any receipt. But the higher 
law of common sense and common interest prevails at last and trade 
makes its own laws. 

So it was when James II sought to fill his empty treasury in Ireland 
by attempting to make a farthing a pound. Why not? thought he. 
The right to coin was a prerogative of the Crown. He did so so far 
as: paying debts is concerned, and he tried to do so in the marts of 
trade, but failed. He put a million pounds in circulation, made of old 
pots and kettles and doorknockers, not worth a sixtieth part of their 
nominal value. Says Macaulay : 

A mortgage of a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag of counters made 
out of old kettles. The creditors who complained to the court of chancery were told 
by Fitlon to take their money and be gone. But of all classes the tradesmen of 
Dublin were the greatest losers. At first of course they raised their prices, but 
the magistrates of the city put forth anedict regulating prices. * * * Of allthe 
plagues of that time none made a deeper or more lasting impression on the minds 
of the Protestants of Dublin than the plague of the brass money. 

sut who will say that if all the governments of the world were 
to agree to abolish the use of gold’ as money its value would not be 
lessened by its demonetization? If the Government of the United 
States, granting its power so to do, were to pass a law forbidding the 
use of gas and kerosene for lights and to enforce it at the point of the 
bayonet, who can doubt that their price would be lowered, and that 
the prices of tallow and other materials used for lights would be in- 
creased thereby ? 

Such law would abolish the principal use of gas and kerosene, de- 
stroy their market, and ruin all whose estates are invested in their 
production or manufacture. So a law which should prohibit the use 
of wheat for purposes of human food would greatly affect its value, 
and immediately raise the price of corn and other things which might 
answer its purpose. No doubt producers of corn who raise no wheat 
would welcome such a law, and speculators who have large supplies 
of corn in store would be eager for its passage; while, if such a law 
were already in force they would be loud against its repeal, and would 
no doubt brand all whoshould vote for sucha law as repudiators and 
enemies of the nation’s credit and fair fame. 

Silver has been used time out of mind as money. It is in all re- 
spects, by its peculiar qualities as a metal of great cost in its intrinsic 
value, measured by labor, which is the basis of all value, by its multi- 
form uses in the arts and manufactures, and its absolute indestructi- 
bility by change in form or use, or by the effects of time, wonderfully 
calculated to serve mankind as money, especially for small transac- 
tions. 

Why, then, by human law seek to destroy its highest usefulness, 
sanctioned by the law of nature, and attempt to force it into a corner, 
to be used only as a minor coin of mere nominal value? Why not 
permit it also to move in its natural sphere in the world of commerce, 
therein to pass for what it is worth, not merely as it does for change, 
for what its Government stamp names it, as a mere token, for pur- 
poses of exchange? I know it is best calculated for small transac- 
tions, and less desirable than gold for payment of large balances; 
but this very quality of its nature has affected and will affect its rela- 
tive value to gold as money. Certainly the law ought not to force 
debtors to pay large amounts in actual silver coin, nor to encourage 
them in compelling creditors to take large quantities, as legal tender, 
in payment. But even unlimited legal tender does not force debtors 
to pay in either metal, and the same law of inconvenience which 
aaa it objectionable to the creditor to receive also makes it incon- 
venient and troublesome for the debtor to pay large amounts in silver. 
Generally the debtor has to pay at the place of business of his cred- 
itor, and he will not be likely to bite off his own nose to spite his face. 
At first thought it appeared to me that the very natures of the two 
metals, gold and silver, require some limit to the amount for which 
silver shall be a legal tender; but the more I have reflected upon their 
natural uses and relations, the more have I inclined to the opinion 
that these will regulate the matter of tender payments better than 
any legal restraint. 

Indeed, very few payments are made in either coin, and in the 
future, as in the past, very few will be. If it shall appear in future 
that so many of our debtor classes are disposed to inconvenience them- 
selves so much as greatly to burden their creditors with the weight 
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obligations, it may be wise to limit this unchristian impulse by requir- 


ing payments of large amounts in the metal which decency and the | 


law of respectable human nature require to be used for such purposes. 
Since coming hither, Mr. Speaker, I have felt it my duty to study, 
to listen, and to learn, with the view that my constituents are reason- 


able men, and desirous of having the benefit of my best judgment, | 


after all the opportunity which they have given me should be used 
as best I know how to use it for my own instruction to thisend. Some 
of them have approved, some condemned, my action. My purpose is 
still to do the best I can for them and myself, desiring to fairly rep- 
resent the average sentiment of my district and to please as many of 
my constituents as possible, yet fearless of the blame or reproach of 
any one so long a8 my own conscience is at rest. Even should I mis- 
take, many a man has done the like before ; and upon a question like 
that now before us, upon which so many honest and good men differ, 
a question not clearly defined by either party, and upon which both 
parties are hopelessly divided, it should appear that a representative 
might be permitted to differ with some, since his task to please all is 
utterly hopeless, and the attempt to do so is the effort of a trimmer 
or an imbecile. 

In considering the question of the restoration of silver to its former 
relative value and place as international money, I deem it important 
to inquire whether the present difference in the purchasing power of 
silver and gold is wholly due to the depreciation of silver or partly 
to that and partly to the appreciation of gold. After the most care- 
ful reflection and after the fullest examination which I have been 
able to give the subject, I state it as my opinion, without any hesi- 
tation in my mind, that the change in the market value of these two 


of gold in the market of the world as to a decrease in the value of 
silver. The value of neither of these metals is constant and unvary- 
ing. As money both are valuable to man only as means of purchas- 
ing what he desires for use or paying for something already pur- 
chased. They are commodities having a universal and sempiternal 
market, desirable to all men as measures and masters of all things, 
needful to man at any time or place. So to speak, they are the store- 
houses of the exchangeable labor of the past, from which the wants 


of the present, for which men are able to pay in the fruits of the labor | 


of the present, may be supplied at will. Unlike paper currency, they 


as we have seen, upon the extent and limits of their use, their natu- 
ral uses as commodities, their legal use as money. 

In 1873 as we have seen silver was worth, in the proportion of 16 to 
1, which is that of our standard dollar, 3 per cent. more than gold, 
and would buy all things of value to that extent in excess of gold, the 
world over. To-day silver is about 10 per cent. below gold, as meas- 
ured by gold, and it requires about $110 in silver bullion to buy what 
can be bought by $100 in gold. But the question is not how much 


dollar, but how much of food, of raiment, of anything man needs for 
his use or pleasure? We all know how greatly prices and values have 
fallen in this country since 1873. Part of this fall is no doubt due to 
the fact that our paper currency was still greatly depreciated in 1873, 
but in my judgment not the whole of it. In February, 1873, $100 in 
gold was worth $114 in our greenback currency ; to-day $100 gold is 
worth but little over $101 in that currency. Hence the nominal cur- 


rency price of all things has shrunk. A dollar buys more because it | 


is worth more. Therefore a comparison of prices in this country, as 
is the manner of some who would make our condition more deplor- 
able than it truly is, is delusive and unjust. 

But in England there was no depreciated currency in 1873 and there 
is none now. The gold standard was decreed there in 1816 and estab- 
lished in 1821. The following are the average prices of specified com- 
modities during the year 1873, as compared with those of the first six 
mouths of 1877: 

Foun end cteah, Gant, POF GOR. 2. ccsesccccscncscceseesneseveseseseses $64. 51 to $41. 23 
Pig and puddled iron, per ton ..........-.-- pwene 30.17 to 14.19 
Total iron and steel, raw and manufactured 61.84 to 42.30 
Cael. coccccccoccescoscuscseccosconcsssccoscccccccovescssessescoses 5.05to 257 

The London Economist gives the prices of articles named at the close 
of 1873 as compared with those at the close of 1877, stating the fall- 
ing off in percentage, as follows: 











Per cent. 

Whee Bell. nccccoccccceconscecsscvescsscccncesensesecoetoncssseseseesscesoees 16.1 
Wiour Belll..w ccc cccccccccvccscnccccnccccccussccssoscsensesocnss opscecenes ooe 245 
nek, GEDIEIOR, GEE ncccees csvecnnccwnsncocsen pucensansaesenes oonsecesasnnnone 32.0 
Beef, prime, fell ..........-.. o Wee 
Scotch pig iron fell .. - 485 
Copper fell........... 20.5 
Tin fell ..... $0. vocnasmepunece vanerdonce seunavepneeppeneseswantsuipecens ooo 426 
Cotton fell 19.6 
SPREE nwecreectosnahesnstesceseenses scan -essenssonevenbeentevengenenneaute 21.6 
Sugar fell.........- — 19.5 
Coffee fell.......ccccceeee 20.8 
Pepper fell 38.3 
During the same time the gold price of silver fell but 7.11 per cent., 


while the average fall in the prices of above-named commodities was 
almost 25 per cent., showing a decline in their price in silver, unnat- 
urally depreciated as it is, of nearly 18 per cent. in the London mar- 
ket. This, in my judgment, shows the evil tendency of the threat- 
ened universal demonetization of silver. This reduction in general 
prices may be advantageous to wealthy creditor nations; but if it 
goes on, as I firmly believe it must if gold is made the sole monetary 





| 








| debtor nations and classes will in the end be wofully incre 
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of the money which is demanded from them in satisfaction of their | unit and arbiter of prices in the commercial w 





es 


orld, the burdens of 


. a . ased. The 
celebrated French minister of finance, Mr. Ernest Seyd, in rod oh 


the total gold and silver money in use in the world as follows: Gola 
$3,750,000,000; silver, full value, $2,525,000,000; and silver chance.’ 
$725,000,000. “o% 


Of the population of the world he says 85,720,000 use gold only 
with silver change 139,200,000 use gold and silver, and 841 000,003 
use silver only. Thus it will be seen that the amount of gt Sa 
in the world does not greatly exceed the amount of silver 
nearly four-fifths of all the people on the earth use silver 
exclusively. To discredit eet as money and thus to permit rolil 
alone to measure values and fix the prices of the commercia] world 
is to yield arbitrary control to the world’s aristocracy of wealt) t s 
increase the tribute its debtors must pay into its treasury. lam 
quite aware that we in America by reason of the wonderful endow. 
ment in the possession of gold which we are permitted to enjoy 
might, in the end, bear the reign of gold as easily, and possibly ay 
advantageously, as any nation of the world; but the wreck and iis. 
aster, the terrible derangement of prices and values, and the tem. 
porary increase of our burden of interest which would fall upon us 
after gold should bear full sway, which I believe would intervene’ 
are, to my mind, terrible to contemplate, and I must cast my voice jn 
favor of the continuance of silver in use with gold as the rightful 
money kings of the world. - 

And this I do, Mr. Speaker, with the hope and expectation that our 
action here by passing, not the original Bland bill, which I believe to 
be a cheat and a fraud upon the Government and the people, but that 


ld money 
» and that 
r aS Money 


} F : i t | bill as amended by the Senate, after most careful consideration and 
metals is quite as much due to an increase in the purchasing value | 


very full and able discussion, will materially aid in the resumption of 
specie payments and greatly assist the revival of business and hasten 
the return of prosperity in the country. 

The Senate amendments require the coinage of silver to be done on 
Government account, Government purchasing the necessary bullion 
as cheaply as it can in the open market and taking the profit into the 
Treasury, limit the amount of silver coinage to a sum not exceeding 
$4,000,000 a month, provide for the issuing of silver certificates for 
coin deposited in the Treasury to be redeemed in such silver coin on 
demand, and receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues and 


{ ’ c | for their reissue when so received, and look forward to an interna- 
are value, they do not simply represent it. But their value depends, | 


tional congress which is to regulate the ratio between gold and silver 
as the money of the world. With these provisions and limitations | 
cheerfully voted for those amendments, and against the motion to 


| finally defeat the proposition to coin silver dollars upon any terms by 
| laying the bill and amendments upon the table, and to-day, with some 


reluctance on account of the opinions of many of my best personal and 
political friends, I vote to pass the bill notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s objections. In such an emergency I must be guided by my own 


: f / c | judgment as to what is the best thing to be done under all the cir- 
a can be had in exchange for the silver which formerly made a | 


cumstances; and if for doing this I deserve or must receive the con- 
demnation of any or all of them, Ishall at least retain my self-respect 
and willingly submit to their decree. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not of those who constantly look upon the dark 
side of public affairs, or who in its darkest hour despair of the 
Republic. I have studied somewhat the governments and condition 
of other peoples, and I know of no country this day extant upon the 
face of this earth whose present or future prospects can be compared 
with our own and give promise of greater and more assured blessings 
and prosperity for its people. To-day, within reach of the awful 
reverberations of a terrible civil war which cost untold sacritice of 
blood and property, we behold the signs of returning prosperity and 
thrift, such as has fallen to the lot of no other people upon the face 
of this earth under like circumstances since time began. Full well 
I know that many thousand honest men stand waiting for work by 
which to feed and clothe their suffering families, but we have land 
for homes and soon will have work for all, and our highest duty is 
to do all within our power to give time and opportunity for all to 
smoke the pipe of peace contentedly and securely under their own 
vines and fig-trees. The waste of that war is upon and about us. 
We cannot escape the burdens or the deprivations it has fastened 
upon us; still it is worth in glorious fruits all it cost. 5 

For many long years we borrowed, bought, ate, and destroyed. We 
opened new mines, smelted unnumbered tons of ore from our inex- 
haustible mountains, multiplied our manufactures, until we well-nigl 
drove all Old World skill from competition in our markets, built rail- 
roads from sea to sea, and throughout all our valleys, made millions 
of dwellings prosperous and happy -homes, and closed our first hun- 
dred years of national life with an exhibition of our wealth and growth 
which has struck the Old World with amazement akin to awe. 1 he 
impulse of that war no doubt led us too far on many a way of extrav- 
agance in making and spending, but it has taught us and all peoples 
that here in America is an unrivaled country grown to manhood, 
which is free enough to bless its children with comforts, with plenty, 
and with ease, such as never before were bequeathed to any people. 
If we have idle hands we must and shall encourage indastry, to give 
them work; if we have run into debt we must work and pay it; : 
some are struggling with want, ours is the task to find some relie 
for it; and be assured that with such a blessed country the balances 
of time will restore our waste places and bring forth from unequaled 
opportunity within the reach of al! a nation of happy homes whercip 
want shall needs be unknown. 





Coinage of Silver Dollars. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. L. FORT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the Senate amendments to the bill to 


& 


authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender 
character— 
‘ORT said: 

- ae I have watched with intense interest the bill now 
asain before the House, through all its vicissitudes since it left our 
Committee on Banking and Currency where it was matured. The 
Senate amendments have changed the bill tosome extent. And, with 
due respect to the other House of Congress, I must say that it has in 
my opinion been made worse and not better. But, sir, the alterna- 
tive is now presented to the House of adopting the Senate amend- 
ments or of endangering the passage of any bill remonetizing silver 
at this session of Congress. And for one I certainly prefer the bill as 
it now is With the objectionable amendments to no remonetization at 
all: and I think we should promptly adopt all the amendments of 
the Senate and let it go to the President, trusting that he may ap- 
prove it and thus end this exciting controversy, hoping for its favor- 
able influence on the now languishing business of the country. By 
the bill as it now is we certainly gain much; we gain principles for 
which we have so hotly contended. We do thus again make 412} 
grains troy of standard silver, to be hereafter coined, a legal-tender 
dollar; which is so much ground regained that was lost in 1873. 
And what is to me also very gratifying, we restore legal-tender qual- 
ity to the old silver dollars heretofore coined. : 

‘It so happens, Mr. Speaker, that I own a silver dollar coined in 
1848, now thirty years ago, for which about that time, and while it 
was yet new and bright, I did thirteen hours of very hard labor. I 
at first kept it as my reserve fund, to pay out last, and although I 
have often been reduced down to it I have still been able to save it ; 
and, sir, when I came to Congress a few years ago and found that 
my dollar had been demonetized I was much displeased. And so 
when I came to draw the original bill, last October, I did not forget 
my dollar, and inserted a clause in the bill including all silver dol- 
lars heretofore coined. This clause I find still in the bill, and I am 
very anxious that the bill shall become a law so that my long-saved 
dollar shall be a legal tender should I want to pay itout. My friend 
near me [Mr. Harris, of Virginia] says I have kept it too long 
already. Yes, it may be so; but I have had a good deal of comfort 
in the reflection, when my purse was often low, that I still lacked one 
dollar of being broke. 

But, sir, to return to the bill. We find that the most important 
features of our bill have been retained by the Senate just as when it 
left this House. And we will, by the bill as it now is, regain all 
we lost in 1873. Coinage of silver dollars is limited to $4,000,000 
per month, it is true, which I do not like; yet it will be remembered 
ihat unfriendly Secretaries of the Treasury actually limited the coin- 
age of silver dollars to very much less than that sum long before the 
war. And of course during the war we coined none. And we never 
had a law requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to coin $2,000,000 
per month, as this bill now does. Silver was practically demonetized 
twenty years ago, because siuce then the Government rarely ever 
coined one million a year in dollars. By this bill, even as it now is, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is required to coin at least twenty-four 
nillions a year. 

Of course I am in favor of unlimited coinage, but if we cannot get 
what we would take we must take what we can get. We never did 
have unlimited free coinage; so that we are to be better off than 
before, and by this bill even with the Senate amendments we gain all 
that we lost and more. I regret, Mr. Speaker, to hear gentlemen 
declare their purpose to vote against the Senate amendments even if 
such votes would ultimately defeat remonetization. They say the 
people seut them here to demand all their rights, and if they cannot 
get all they will wait till they can. To such I wish respectfully to 
say that by such a course we would become unreasonable and im- 
practicable, and by so doing we might let go something that was good 
in trying to get something better. We should be judicious, not rash. 
Some modern Esop told a story about an English mastiff while crossing 
the London bridge with a liberal-sized beefsteak in his mouth, chanced 
to see the reflection of himself in the water below, which he mistook 
for another mastiff with a beefsteak in his mouth, somewhat magni- 
ied, and having an appetite for all he had and more, leaped in head- 
long to take the other piece of meat also, but in the unwise leap lost 
the piece he had. I would make no comparison between the actors, 
but the example is instructive. 

Some of the Senate amendments are as objectionable to me as they 
possibly can be to any member here, yet for reasons which I have 
— I will vote forthemall. It seems to me extremely inconsistent 
- us to remonetize silver and by the same act provide for sending 
mmissioners abroad to ask whether we had done right. And as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ew1NG] has just said, “it may be to go to 
——- to defeat the objects of remonetization.” These commis- 

ers will be selected by an unfriendly admiuistration, and we may 
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expect no favorable consideration or representation for silver from 
them. It looks unnation-like. We should with self-reliance and with 
becoming dignity enact just laws in our own interest and let other 
nations, if they feel agrieved or interested, send a proposition to us 
for a conference. Silver is one of our principal products, and it is 
not to our interest that other nations should undervalue it. So far 
no nation evef proposed to us by any official or state paper to discard 
silver as money, and why should we have done so in their interest and 
to our damage? 

It has been said, and is believed, that representatives of the Roth- 
schilds have visited this country privately and secretly for such pur- 
pose. I stated, from information, in the last Congress that a Mr. 
Ernest Seyd, an agent of European bondholders, had visited this coun- 
try for such purpose in 1872~73 and that he spent the winter in Wash- 
ington and in New York, and that he probably knew more about the 
reason of demonetization than the people did. I had no personal 
knowledge as I was not in Congress then, but have been so informed. 
No person then or since has disputed the truth of the statement. I 
have no doubt that Mr. August Belmont, a prominent financier of 
New York, could, if he would, inform the country something about 
how it came about that silver was demonetized in America. Not long 
since the gentleman from New York [ Mr. HEWITT’ said that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Fort] was the first in the last Congress to 
raise the cry and charge that there had been a conspiracy against silver, 
and that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fort] had earned the 
name of the “howling communist of the prairies,’ which was given 
to him the other day on this floor. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN (of New York) says also: 


In less than one year from this time the indignant people of the West will drive 
him (Mr. Fort) out from among them and he will be flying from the wrath of a 


‘people whom he has misled and deceived, and he will be calling for the rocks and 


mountains to fall upon him and hide him. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen might as well keep their seats and keep 
theirtempers. Hit birds always flutter. I will say to them that when 
driven out, unless the people of New York City mend their politics, 
especially on the silver question, and the people of Brooklyn mend 
their religion, especially those led by Beecher, I will not seek refuge 
in either one of their cities. 

They call me a “ howling communist of the prairies,” hoping thereby 
to silence me; but, sir, on this question 1 will inform the gentlemen 
that I will neither retreat, surrender, nor be silenced. And, sir, I will 
further say to the gentlemen, that in my opinion the men of the prai- 
ries, unless heeded on this question, will continue to howl, as gentlemen 
call it, incessantly and louder, until like the voice of so many roaring 
lions they make it thunder in these Halls of Congress and in the par- 
lors of the presidential mansion. They are in earnest. They think 
they have been wronged, and they will not be still. Mr. Speaker, a 
yentleman over on the other side says to me that I am neither a repub- 

ican nor a democrat. I did not intend, Mr. Speaker, to say one word 

about party politics and I will not, only that I will follow no party 
that forsakes the money of the Constitution and of the people, be that 
money gold, silver, or United States legal-tender paper. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said and much remains to be said in 
favor of the original silver bill, all the principal features of which are 
retained in and are now pending in the bill before us. In about ten 
months from this time, as the law now stands, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is expected to resume specie payment, and to redeem out- 
standing legal-tender Treasury notes in United States coin, and that 
coin to-day is gold only. In my judgment, as I have before said on 
this floor, the resumption act was unwise, and has caused much 
mischief and distress and no good. And while this House promptly 
passed early in the session the bill which I had the honor to offer, 
repealing the resumption act, yet it has not up to this time passed 
the Senate, and by reason of the combined influence of the national 
banks and the gold men it may not pass. The resumption act still 
remains the law of the land, and the Ist day of next January may find 
as face to face with resumption, and, sir, resumption at best may be 
hard enough, but without silver it will be harder if not impossible 
without more disaster and ruin. We may resume, itis true, by sell- 
ing three hundred millions more of interest-bearing gold bonds, 
and with the proceeds take up and cancel the lege)-tender notes, as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitr] declares must be done. 
But, sir, the distress that must follow such contraction of the money 
of the people would in my judgment be indeed awfal. 

Sir, resumption will only be barely possible with silver remonetized. 
It was lawful coin when legal-tender notes were issued, and nobody 
ever claimed till lately that it would not only be lawful but just to 
redeem them in silver coin, and if so, why not use silver coin. The 
people are not anxious to have legal-tender notes redeemed in coin. 
They have a full and contented faith inthem. They believe they are 
good, in fact they know they are, and that they will come to coin in 
due time, and they will wait. It was amusing to see the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CHITTENDEN] mount the Clerk’s desk and hold 
aloft a ten-dollar legal-tender note, and declare that the United States 
owed him $10, as evidenced by that bill, and would not pay him, and 
that the Government was therefore a defaulter, and that those of us 
who would not force payment of his ten-dollar Treasury-note from 
the Government were dishonest. It was a pitiful sight. I did feel 
sorry for him-in his apparent distress, and the poor Treasury note 
looked like it was dishonored, at least by the gentleman from New 
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exhibition made of it. Now, sir, the gentleman is evidently very 
anxious to have his ten-dollar legal-tender note redeemed, and I say 
to him that in my judgment the best thing he can do to bring that 
about is to help us pass this bill. With this bill and the balance of 
trade in our favor resumption by the time fixed may be possible, al- 
though it will be hard and cause distress and do no g@od. I hope to 
see resumption come by the way of prosperity and not by the road of 
contraction. The enemies of silver tell us that dreadful things will 
happen if we pass this bill. They say gold will go up enormously 
and national bonds will go down correspondingly, and that green- 
backs will be almost worthless again, and that their redemption will 
then be hopeless. They predict utter ruin, disaster, and national dis- 
honor; but, sir, I turn with a more hopeful eye to a brighter picture 
of future prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, if gold should go up and national bonds go down, as 

they predict, I am sure the gentlemen will look wise and say to us, 
“We told you so.” Sir, we claim, at least I do, that gold will go 
down and bonds and legal-tender Treasury notes will go up, and I 
believe that legal-tenders will go to par, or nearly par, before this 
Congress adjourns; and if they do may we not congratulate gentle- 
men on the other side that the country has not been ruined by silver 
yet? 
” The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] told us, as did also 
another gentleman from New York, [Mr. CHITTENDEN,] that our 
national bonds were being returned to us by the ship-load, and spoke 
of a lot of fifty millions that had been sent back by our alarmed cred- 
itors in consequence of this silver agitation and in anticipation that 
this bill might become a law. I am indeed sorry for these New York 
gentlemen ; they are evidently alarmed, but I am too stupid to be 
alarmed at such things. For one, | welcome our bonds back to our 
shores and I wish they would all come. I hardly think our creditors 
will return our bonds unless they get paid for them, and if our people 
can buy them and bring them home, all right. If we owed no debt 
abroad but owed it to ourown citizens we would be more prosperous. 
If we were not required to send abroad a hundred millions of coin 
annually to pay interest on our debts, we would not be troubled about 
specie resumption; it would have been reached long ago. It would 
be better for the country to pay 5 per cent. interest at home than to 
pay 4 per cent. abroad. So, sir, let our bonds come, and may favor- 
able trade-winds waft them to us. Yes, sir, the use of silver will 
reduce the value of gold, and it may soon go down to par with legal- 
tender paper. The spell will then have been broken and capital will 
again begin to venture and labor will find employment. If resump- 
tion must come silver will make it by one-half easier than with gold 
alone. 

‘That we have had financial depression no one will dispute. We 
have had commercial disaster and cruel want ever since about the 
time silver was demonetized, and especially since the resumption act 
was passed. And I claim that these acts were the principal cause of 
this trouble, Germany, by resolution adopted December, 1871, dis- 
carded silver as money and made gold only her legal standard of 
value, and Germany has had depression ever since; England had done 
the same thing in her home dominions, and there we have witnessed 
distress. On the other hand France retained silver as money, and 
she has paid ber enormous war debts and had continued commercial 
prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, why was silver discarded as money? It may be un- 
necessary to ask who did it, but it is fitting to ask and be answered, 
who has been profited by the act and who has not? The shivering, 
crouching, homeless poor of the city and of the country answer, not 
them ; the toiling laborers whose wives and little ones depended upon 
their constant employment at reasonable wages, for shelter and rai- 
ment answer, not them ; the industrious, economical mechanics whose 
little cottages in grassy yards were filled with happy families answer, 
not them. Ay, sir, and so answer the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and the farmer. But I think I hear the gentlemen on the other side 
confess, and I think I hear the creditor classes, the owners of bullion, 
bonds, and promises to pay, answer, we were the gainers and all the 
rest of mankind the losers. History will make a true record of all 
this matter. Our battle to regain lost ground has been earnest and 
in some respects bitter, but we near the end of the conflict, I hope. 

The subsidized New York press has abused us without mercy ; every 
opprobrious epithet has been exhausted; yes, and the pulpit has been 
subsidized also to denounce and anathematize us. One Rev. Frederick 
Frothingham, of New York, in a Sabbath sermon calls some of us by 
name and then tells his flock that we are “ violators of the public 
faith,” “clippers of the national credit, swindlers, cheats, wild men of 
the West, and worse than thieves,” and applies many other pet-names 
to us not found in the Gospel. And the pious and exemplary Henry 
Ward Beecher hurls anathemas at us from his pulpit and excommu- 
nicates us from the society of all respectable people. He has an an- 
nual salary of only fifteen or twenty thousand iliom, and I suppose 
he thinks it is legitimate to hire himself to the gold men to abuse us 
for a few thousand extra. No wonder he has in his own wish and 
opinion abolished future punishment, It is not consoling for some 
men to believe otherwise. But, sir, I have too much reverence for 
the religion of our Divine Master to class these blatant self-righteous 
Pharisees among the ministers of His Gospel. 

Leading New York journals, chiefly owned or controlled by Jay 
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York. Yes, the poor eagle on it looked ashamed and mortified by the | Gould and August Belmont, have daily teemed with f 








; , u alsehood. a}; 
der, and abuse; but, sir, I am overjoyed to find that we have by oa 


a single man here, and no one has wavered. We are to-day | 
united and determined than ever; and we move steadily oy stop be 
step, to certain success. ew oy 

Mr. Speaker, those who oppose remonetization of silver here nd 
elsewhere labor longest and hardest in argument to prove that it i 
not honest; that it is not equity and not good conscience to pay -_ 
interest or principal of the national debt in silver dollars of 4); 
grains troy. We would almost think that they were the especial onl 
only keepers of the public faith. in 

The naked legal proposition to pay any debt, public or private, ir 
the same money or other commodity in which it was agreed |yy both 
parties to the contract at the time it was made, that the debt should 
be paid in, seems so clear, so just, and so fair that it need only to |. 
stated to be admitted; and I confess it is a marvel to me that a 7 
are found to deny it. Yet somedo. But, sir, have any of them fort). 
fied their denial with arguments that have reached the plane of sey. 
ous, candid reason? They vehemently urge that it is a violation of 
equity and justice for the debtor to pay the creditor according to the 
contract and in compliance with the law in force at the time the eoy. 
tract was made, because they say the metal in which it was provided 
payment might be made has now depreciated. They claim it would 
dishonor the nation and swindle the public and private creditor oy 
of a portion of the profits which they had a right to honestly expect. 
And, sir, we are threatened by some gentlemen, who claim to be jp. 
formed, that a veto will confront us on this ground. But, sir, sug. 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. It will be time enough to eon. 
sider a veto message when it comes. If we are threatened with g 
veto in order to influence our action we might just as reasonably 
threaten a two-third majority, which is better than a veto under the 
Constitution. The Executive is one branch of the Government and 
Congress is another branch; and when gentlemen tell ine that we 
ought not to pass a bill, because the President will veto it, I answer 
that then the President ought not to vetoa bill, because Congress has 
passed it. Let each act independently of the other in their own sphere 
under the Constitution, but let us not speak of this puntil the neces. 
sity arises. 

That silver has fallen when measured by gold I admit, but that it 
has fallen when measured by labor or the product of labor, I deny, 
The chief value of silver was because of its use as money, and when 
silver was discarded by this and several other countries, it went down 
apparently and gold went up accordingly. It is with metal used for 
money as it is with other commodities. Corn and wheat are valuable 
chiefly because they are used as food for men and animals. Discard 
either grain for such purpose and the other will go up, because the 
supply will not be adequate to the demand for a time. In respect to 
grain the labor engaged in producing both could soon be turned to 
producing the one desired, but it is not exactly so with the precious 
metals. The labor that was engaged in producing both could not be 
turned to the production of one so as to increase its product in any 
considerable degree. There was no possible way to materially iu- 
crease the quantity of gold soon, and as a matter of course the conse- 
quence was the one discarded for use as money settled down while 
the one retained went up. Comparing the value of one by the other 
and in proportion as the metal retained (which in this case was gol) 
went up, all labor and the products of labor fell, and fell faster, and 
fell below silver, and, while silver as measured by gold has fallen, yet 
as measured by labor and the products of labor, silver has risen. Only 
one species of property has escaped a panic and a fall, and that species 
may be aaa under the head of credits. Bonds, notes, and promises 
to pay, all such, if secured, went up with gold. All other property and 
the wages of labor went down—down to the cold, cheerless, gaunt 
level of want and starvation. I deny that silver has fallen since the 
contracts mentioned were made. Its purchasing power is greater to- 
day than it was when any of our bonds were issued or than it was 
when any individual promises to pay were made, which are not now 
barred by the statute of limitations. It will pay for more labor now 
than then, it will buy more houses and lands and more articles of 
luxury or of necessity now than then. 

They claim our dollar will only be worth ninety-two cents. In this 
they are doubly mistaken. It will be legally and in fact a dollar, just 
as if it were in gold, and it will be worth one hundred cents. They 
say the creditor took our promises to pay a dollar worth oue hundred 
cents and now we would pay with a dollar worth eight cents less 
than the dollar was when the promise was made; but, sir, ally gen- 
tleman here will admit that the new dollar will buy more of anything 
that mankind desire, than a dollar in gold would have bought when 
these contracts and our promises were made. So who is to be de- 
frauded when we pay in a dollar more valuable than any dollar w = 
when we promised t And I pause for some gentleman on the other 
side to point out the swindle. ee : acanallen 
Mr. Speaker, what is value t—Bastiat, in his treatise, defines va’ 
to be— 


That relation which services and commodities bear to each other in exchange. 
St. Matthew, x, 31, says: 

Ye are of more value than many sparrows. 

Webster says: a 
Exchangeable value is that in an article or product which disposes individua 
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to give for it some quantity of labor or some other article of product obtainable 

yy labor. 

" oe is an exact definition of value, and refers to labor, and not to 
oney, as the standard of value. 

ON ww. sir, let some gentleman tell us whether the exchangeable value 

of silver is not greater to-day than it has been at any time since our 

first bonds were issued or our first promises to pay were made. 

In order to ascertain whether silver or anything else has risen or 
fallen we should take observations from some fixed point or points. 
“If an English gentleman with an income of a thousand pounds a 
year puts on a pair of gold spectacles and will look through no other, 
be thinks he has seen silver fluctuating and that it has fallen in value, 
while the East India gentleman,who looks through silver spectacles 
only and will have no others, is equally sure he has seen gold fluctu- 
ating and that it has risen. And, sir, the gentleman who during the 
came time looks through labor spectacles, those made of the products 
of labor, is equally sure he has seen both silver and gold fluctuate and 
that both have gone up, silver only a little less than gold. ‘ Now, 
sir, to be sure where he 1s, the mariner consults fixed objects in the 
heavens, else he would not know where he had drifted to. And so 
the landsman consults land-marks to know where he may have wan- 
dered to, And to see clearly and not be deceived what glasses should 
we use? Glasses constructed by fixed salaries and annual incomes 
might give a gold coloring, and so of silver. It occurs to me that 
labor glasses would be the most reliable. With them we can view 
the entire world of matter, and all the business relations of mankind, 
and all the industries of the busy world now and heretofore. Through 
such all things appear as they are, unburnished, ungilded, stern real- 
ity as we meet them day by day in the journey of life. Through and 
by labor in its varied forms of toil has man known the honest real- 
ities of this world ever since it was commanded that “in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground.” 

It has always seemed to me that by labor alone should all things be 
measured. All else may rise or fall, but labor is original, and labor is 
fixed and stationary; it takes just as much sweat of the face, just as 
much toil todo a given amount of labor, to do an honest day’s work if 
you please now, as it did the day after Adam left that beautiful garden, 
and it takes no more. And it ought to be, and it really is worth just 
as much at one time as at another. Imagine labor to be a tualeed 
of all valuable things and all desires, and we can easily see all other 
things rising or falling as measured by it, and silver and gold among 
them. At times it takes more or less of these metals to buy a day’s 
work than at other times, not because labor has changed, but because 
silver and gold have risen or fallen. 

Adam Smith, an eminent writer on political economy, in treating of 
labor, said : 

Labor is the real measure of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 


By the measure of labor, silver is as great to-day as it was when our 
promises were made. Had we made our promises to render or pay so 
much labor, which is the real standard of value, then silver would to 
day be better payment than labor, and silver is better pay than gold 
then was. 

Mr. Speaker, let us consult the commercial world and see whether 
this difierence of 8 per cent. now between silver and gold is all owing 
to the fall of silver, or is not in fact a rise in gold. I find in the London 
Economist of September 23, 1876, a joarnal of high standing, and not 
partial to us or our side of this question, it is stated that $69 would go 
as far in 1876 as $85 in 1872, and in the opinion of most people go fur- 
ther. And on further consultation of authorities I find that the gov- 
ernor and council of India, September 22, 1876, stated to the chamber 
of commerce at Bombay that gold had risen in value since March, 
1573, and especially since the then last December; also, that it was not 
shown that silver has fallen in value, that is, as compared with com- 
modities in general, either in London or in India, during the same pe- 
riod, And the same council of India, where silver is almost the only 
money used, sent about the same time, 1876, a report to the home 
government, in which I find it stated that— 

The recent change in the value of silver measured in gold may be due to changes 
of one metal or the other, or both, Before a tit remedy can be applied it is ess. n- 
tial to ascertain exactly what has happened, whether gold has risen or silver fallen, 
an how much the value of either metal has changed. It cannot be assumed with- 
out decisive proof that the divergence of the two metals is due wholly or even 
chiefly to the fall in the value of silver. The long continuance of equilibrium be- 
tween the value of gold and that of silver is due to the two metals having shared 
Without material change of conditions the only grest field for the employment of 
either of them, that is, the supply of legal-tender metallic money. This equilibrium 
hes been di. turbed by the rapid su pression of silver by gold in Europe and Amer- 
ica as the standard of value, and ‘hacdiore as the material of legal-tender metallic 


money. This suppression is calculated a priori to raise the value of gold no less 
than to lower the value of silver. 


. The prices of commodities and precious metals in London and India witness toa 
onsiderable rise in the value of gold since March, 1873, and especially since De- 


cember, 1875, and do not show any fall in the value of silver measured in commod- 
ies other than gold, 


And so late as February, 1877, India reported to England that “ prices in India 
do not as yet show any fall in the value Of silver.” ’ 7 


This, Mr. Speaker, is very high authority and comes from where the 
"1 observations could be made. 
4 ~ Speaker, we will not likely find England long combating the 
in : silveras money, So far ber annuity classes have vpposed its use 
oovious reasons: they desired to enhance the value of their income, 
gold. But there are ot 


in industrial pursuits whose interests lie in the use of both metals. 


er classes of men in England now engaged | 





India, where silver is almost the sole currency, is England’s most valu- 
able province. In Indiaare England’s richest fields of gain and whence 
already comes a demand for the return to the double standard of silver 
and gold. 

Mr. Speaker, let us consult some of the authorities of our own coun- 
try and see what they have said on this question. In the Public, of 
New York City, an able journal, in 1876 I find what I now quote: 

[From The Public, August 3, 1876.) 

Prices of commodities generally have declined in all lands in which gold is the 
measure at least as much as 20 per cent. within four years. The purchasing power 
of silver in countries where that metal is the measure has not materially declined 
excepting with respect to gold. This phenomenon, if we put it into a few words, 


| is this: that gold has risen 20 per cent. in purchasing power, while silver has fallen 


but little, if any. 
[From The Public, August 10, 1676.] 

Has silver fallen in valne? Thousands assert it. Nota man has submitted a 
single proof. * * * Every intelligent man understands that if silver sold in 
1872 at sixty pence ae ounce in gold, and sells now at fifty-one pence, that change 
may have been produced either by a decrease of 15 per cent. in the value of silver 
or by a corresponding rise in the value of gold. * * * Gold will buy more of 
silver and more of everything else than it would in 1873. The decline in silver from 
fifty-nine and a quarter pence in 1873 to fifty-one pence in 1876 has been 14 per cent. 
As we have repeatedly shown, the decline in the price of other commodities gener- 
ally has been about as much in other countries in which gold is the standard, and 
considerably more in this country, where prices have been in part by a depreciated 
currency. On the other hand, there is no proof that prices of commodities gener- 
ally have changed appreciably in those countries where silver is the measure of 
value. Gold is relatively scarce and dear. Prices fall, industries are prostrated. 
Silver also falls in countries which have driven it from use as a measure of values, 
=e themselves of the protection which that use would give in sucha 
stral 

(From The Public, September 28, 1876.) 

In point of fact there is a “corner” in gold. Its price in silver and its purchas- 
ing power rise rapidly in the western world. 

And still gentlemen say that 412} grains of silver are not an honest 
dollar. France is to-day, commercially considered, the most prosper- 
ous country on the face of the earth, and she retains silver as money 
and circulates it at 400 grains, equivalent to our gold dollar. There 
and in the other states of the Latin union fifteen and a half ounces 
of silver are legally equal to one ounce of gold, while we by this bill fix 
sixteen ounces of silver to be equal to one ounce of gold, and yet gen- 
tlemen claim that our silver dollar will be too light. Dr. Linderman, 
the Director of our Mint, who has favored the gold standard and is 
often quoted by gentlemen on the other side, lately stated to me that 
in his opinion our dollar would be heavy enough, and we would never 
have to increase its weight or fineness. Yes, Mr. Speaker, in my judg- 
ment it will be heavy enough, because it will be just as heavy as the 
dollar was when we made our promises to pay. 

So, sir, with all this experience before him, the purchaser of Govern- 
ment bonds or of private promises to pay took them with the full un- 
derstanding and animplied notice that the Government might again, 
as it had done before, declare what should be lawful money—and 
certainly so in respect to coins. In the Constitution, which is a part 
of every man’s contract, and is a part of every contract made by the 
Government also, it is expressly declared that Congress may coin 
money and fix the value thereof ; so it isin this that every purchaser 
of our bonds since as well as before silver was demonetized had full 
notice what might again happen. The bondholders have not been 
deceived and they cannot complain. But, sir, as to all bonds and 
promises made before 1873, there can be no color of right to claim 
payment in anything else than in the metal and coin then defined 
by law, whether it has or has not depreciated. And, sir, depreciation 
or no depreciation, I bold that each party is bound bv the contract. 

I see a gentleman across the Hall shake his head, and another 
smile. Sir, this may not be palatable to retined creditors, but out in 
the uneducated West, as they fitly call that portion of the country 
where some of us live, it seems to be fair and honest. Sir, let me tell 
the gentlemen that John Locke said a great many years ago, and his 
treatises are standard authority yet, that— 

All contracts or engagements are to be deemed fully discharged and satisfied by 
payment of the specific quantity or sum of money agreed upon without having 
any regard to the value of money with respect to other things at the different times 
of contracting and discharging of debts. 

My friend across the Hall asks me what I propose to do about the 
bonds issued and debts contracted since silver dollars were dropped. 
I answer, for one I would pay them in the coin or money of the 
realm, whatever it may be, when they fall due. The lender in all 
cases as well as the borrower takes that risk. 

Although silver dollars ceased in 1873 to be legal tender simply 
because they were left out of our list of silver coins enumerated in 
the statute, yet we did not then nor have we since by law or other- 
wise agreed that we would not again resume their coinage and make 
them legal tender. And it is not so nominated in the bond. We 
have aright as a Government to resume their coinage at pleasure, 
and that is all we do by this bill; and the purchaser of the bonds 


| took them subject to such risk and cannot complain. 


And as between citizens, it is well settled by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court that the Government can declare what money shall be 
legal tender, as was done in respect to United States Treasury notes. 
In that case no one had any reason to expect when they made their 
“ante bellum” contracts that anything but gold and silver would be 
legal tender when they fell due. Yet the Government in its sovereign 
power made its own promises to pay legal tender between its citi- 
zens after the contracts were made, and the court said it was right; 
and so say all. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. Speaker, the government or the individual who promises to 
pay money at any fixed time in the future assumes the risk of an 
advance in the value of money by that time. He who agrees to pay 
a thousand dollars in ten years hence must then, according to law 
and equity, pay a thousand dollars, whether money may then be 
scarce and therefore valuable, or whether plenty and therefore cheap. 
He promised and assumed the risk, and must pay without diminution. 
Accordingly, he who agreed to accept a thousand dollars in ten years 
in like manner assumes the risk of depreciation, and if money at the 
time fixed is plenty and falls in value he must accept the amount in 
discharge of his debt. 


They did not go as substitutes, merely for a little money, but tl 
went to show their faith in their country’s cause, and in what ‘ 
believed to be right. They know how to suffer and they knew wy 
to conquer, and they displayed pera and valor honorable t 
the American pares and, like the Roman soldier at the Pom a 
gate, they showed themselves worthy of their country and — 
back the tide of battle from the territory of the United States oes 
The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on the sth ‘d 
9th of May, 1846, in which the American forces gained brilliant on 
important victories, marked the commencement of active hostilitie. 
nthe 11th of May, 1846, the President of the United st . 











i . o. ass . . ‘ aw ates an- 
rhe debtor, whether a nation or an individual, is not held to insure | nounced to Congress the commencement of hostilities between the 

money to continue to be equally valuable until the debt is due and | Mexican and American armies, and used the following language: 

paid. If money becomes dearer it is the creditor’s gain; if cheaper, it is : ey 


A war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, exis 
of Mexico herself. We are called upon by every consideration of 
otism to vindicate with decision the honor, the rights, and the 
country. 


its by the acts 
uty and patri. 
interests of our 


the debtor’s gain. Neither the Government nor any individual debtor 
insured the creditor that silver money should remain as valuable as 
when the debts were contracted. And, sir, if the creditor would have 
equity he must do equity. So taught the Master when onearth. I 
never have heard any of the opponents of silver admit that because 
gold has gone up the debtor ought to be let off, for that reason, with 
























Congress immediately passed an act recognizing the existence of 
the war by appropriating $10,000,000 and empowering the President 
to accept the services of fifty thousand volunteers for the An 


. . ° . , ny, 
anything less than what is nominated in the bond. Yet, to be con- | Then followed the bloody battles of Monterey, Buena Vista, Se, 
sistent, they ought to throw off a portion of their debt in case dollars 


Pasqual, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contre. 
ras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and the taking of the 
City of Mexico. It was when the storm of battle at Buena Vista was 
raging and when the result of the victory seemed to be in doubt 
that the gallant Bragg of North Carolina asked General Taylor for 
further instructions in regard to the enemy, when old “Rough and 
Ready,” as that brave and dauntless hero was familiarly called, said: 
“Give them a little more grape, Captain Bragg.” He did “ give them 
a little more grape,” and the result was a grand and glorious victory, 
which shed additional luster upon our American Army and elevated 
the military fame of both General Taylor and Captain Bragg. 

General Taylor was distinguished for his military skill and bravery, 
his kindness and generosity of heart, and his short, concise, and com- 
prehensive military dispatches. He was a fearless hero, a true pa- 
triot, and an honest man. : 

On the 22d of February, 1847, just before the battle of Buena Vista 
commenced, General Santa Anna, the commander of the Mexican mil- 
itary forces, summoned General Taylor to surrender, and granted him 
one hour to make up his mind, the time to commence from the moment 
when Santa Anna’s flag of truce arrived at General Taylor's camp. 
To the summons of General Santa Anna, that arrogant and treacher- 
ous Mexican commander, General Taylor immediately dispatched the 
following laconic answer : 


should become more valuable, if they claim the debtor ought to pay 
more in case the value of the dollar agreed upon has fallen. No mat- 
ter how they state their case, it is always turkey for the creditor and 
turkey-buzzard for the debtor. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been reserved for latter-day creditors, bond- 
holders, and the income classes of the world to claim that the debtor 
insures the dollar not to depreciate in value. The struggling debtor 
has never claimed that when the dollar has become more valuable, as 
it has now become, he should pay less than he agreed to pay. And, sir, 
because we claim that the creditor should not be permitted to double 
his bond or promise to pay by compelling his debtor to throw away 
his silver and retire and cancel all legal-tender paper money, and pay 
alone in gold, we are repudiators and howling communists. 

It was about the year 1849 that the creditors first began to insist 
that the debtor must insure the value of his dollar. By the discovery 
of gold in California and Australia it was apprehended that gold 
would become too plenty and fall in value, and it did fall, which 
alarmed the income classes, and Germany, under the influence of the 
Rothschilds, did attempt to demonetize gold so that silver might 
become more valuable. They were then anxious to receive their 
incomes in silver expecting it would be the more valuable. So ex- 
actly it has been with our salaried and income classes in this country, 
only that now it is gold in which they desire to be paid. And this 
doctrine that it is dishonest to pay in silver because it has fallen is 
the same that was insisted upon first in Europe by the income classes 
in respect to gold, and when stripped of its sophistry simply means 
that the debtor must insure the value of the money promised, and it 
means to permit the creditor to increase the value of his demand. 
This is allowing the creditor to exact more than he has loaned, and 
to reap where he has not sown. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 













HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 
Near Buena Vista, February 22, 1847 
Sin: In reply to your note of this date, summoning me to surrender at discretion, 
I beg leave to say that I decline acceding to your request. 
With respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 










Z. TAYLOR 
Major-General United States Army, Commanding. 

It was in that desperate and sanguinary battle that Colone! Har- 
din, Colonel McKee, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Clay, jr., were 
killed. I hope I may be allowed on this occasion to recall the beau- 
tifal elegy in memory of the gallant and patriotic officers and soldiers 
who fell in the Mexican war, by Colonel Theodore O’Hara, the brave 
and talented Irish-American, of Kentucky, who died in 1867, who was 
himself a soldier of the Mexican war, and whose mournful but excit- 
ing “ Bivouac of the dead” will be read by generations yet unborn: 










Justice to the American Soldiers of the Mexican War. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. BROGDEN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 





The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo; 

No more on life’s — shall meet 
The brave and daring few. 

On Fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are ares. 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivonac of the dead. 


No answer of the foe's advance 
Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms ; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 









Wednesday, February 27, 1878. 









The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (Hl. R. No. 257) granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican and other wars therein named— 


Mr. BROGDEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I propose to make a few remarks on the bill now 
under consideration, and state some of the reasons which induce me 
to give it my support. Iam a friend of the true and faithful soldier, 
who promptly obeys his country’s call to maintain and defend her 
honor and her rights according to the Constitution and the laws. I 
honor the brave men who wreathed their brows with the laurels of 
victory in the perils and dangers of war. I venerate the memory of 
those who “ with garments dyed in blood” made their beds of glory 
far away from all their domestic associations and the friends they left 
behind them. They surrendered their bodies to the dust and their 
spirits to God who gave them. 

Their patriotism was not measured by dollars and cents. They 
did not leave their families and homes to undertake the hardships 
and dangers of a soldier’s life for merely a soldier’s pay. They did 
not expose their lives to all the perils and hazards of war for the 
small compensation of $8 per month. They were not governed by 
sordid and mercenary considerations, but by motives of honor and 
patriotism as enduring as their lives. They did not go into the mil- 
itary service of their country as drafted men, but as volunteers, 







The neighing steed, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past ; 

No war's wild note, nor o=s° peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more shall feel 
The rapture of the fight. 













The American victory in the battle of Buena Vista was saddened 
by the loss of the many valorous spirits who had gone down amid the 
storm of battle in the vigor of manhood or the full honors of years. 
The American loss in that battle in killed, wounded, and missing was 
seven hundred and forty-six ; that of the Mexicans upward of two 
thousand. gee 

But I need not now recount the many brilliant and decisive vie- 
tories won by the American armies in the Mexican war. They - 
recorded on the pages of history, and they may well be regarded as 
among the most important achievements by our country 12 the nine- 
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teenth century. We acquired by the Mexican war territory from the 
‘astern base of the Rocky Mountains, extending more than sixteen 
east “i miles on the Pacific coast, and the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
— othe a country more than twice as large as the original thirteen 
prom our Union, and more than twice as large as Great Britain 
: 4 Feanee together, and containing about seven hundred thousand 
a » miles of free territory for the occupation and ownership of 
ST cena and all nations of people, without regard to race or color. 
- We have evidence in this House of the great importance of our 
acquisitions on account of the Mexican war. We have Representa- 
Meee here from the State of California, the El Dorado of the West, 
and also from New Mexico and Utah Territory, acquired by treaty 
with Mexico in 1848, as the result of our war with that power, and 
to which may be also added Arizona, which the United States acquired 
by treaty with Mexico in 1854, as another result of the same war. 
“All that extensive country which we acquired as the result of the 
Mexican war is open to settlement by the white race and the colored 
race alike; where they may establish homes for themselves and their 
families, school-houses for the education of their children, and churches 
for the worship of God ; where they may sit under their own vine and 
fig-tree and enjoy the blessings of heaven and the fruits of their own 

} 
saber, Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm, 
and where none dare to molest or make them afraid. This is the great 
country, of boundless resources and wealth, that we acquired as the 
grand result of the services of our soldiers in the war with Mexico. 
‘And as the untold and incalculable benefits of said services are to be 
enjoyed by millions of people for all time to come, let us show our grat- 
itude for those services by granting pensions to the few surviving 
soldiers of that war, now when they are in the evening of their days, 
which are gliding swiftly away, and when, tottering upon the very 
verge of the grave, they can only be expected to remain on earth for 
a few more fleeting years at most. 

Our officers and soldiers in the Mexican war were probably equal 
in courage and fortitude to the well-trained veteran soldiers who 
fought at Marengo and Waterloo, and, like the Old Guard of Napo- 
leon, they knew not how to surrender, but they knew how to die. 

Since the close of that war our progress as a nation has been dis- 
tinguished by increase of population, accumulation of wealth, and 
acquisition of power. Our possessions have been extended across the 
Rocky Mountains, over the plains, and away to the Pacific Ocean, 
which looks out upon China and Japan. The public domain which 
the United States acquired as the result of the Mexican war will be 
sufficient to sustain one hundred millions of people, where they may 
enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty, peace, happiness, 
and prosperity, to the latest period of recorded time. 

While our Government is generous and liberal in many respects, 
and expends hundreds of millions of dollars annually for other pur- 
poses, let us not forget the few surviving veterans of the Mexican 
war who, at the call of their country for volunteers, marched forth 
with alacrity and zeal to victory or death; and many of them left 
their homes never more to return ; their dust is scattered “o’er fame’s 
eternal camping ground,” with no monument to mark their silent 
resting place and no requiem to their memory save the thunders and 
winds of heaven and the shrieks of the fowls of the air. 

Thirty years have passed away since the close of the Mexican war 
and most of those who were engaged in it have also passed away. 
Let it not be said now that it is too soon to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the surviving veterans of that war, when but few of 
them are left on the stage of action. Let it not be said that the bill 
granting pensions to the soldiers of the Mexican war will pension 
such of them as were on the side of the South in the rebellion, be- 
cause faithful services to their country thirty years ago had nothing 
to do with the rebellion. Let equal and impartial justice be done 
whether they reside in the North or in the South, in the East or in 
the West. They live in the same country and under the same Gov- 
ernment and laws. When they volunteered as soldiers in the war 
with Mexico they went in as equals before the law, and let them still 
remain as equals under the law. 

Let it not be recorded in our national history that the Government 
of the United States made a special distinction between her patriotic 
soldiers who marched side by side, arm and arm, and shoulder to 
shoulder, under the same commanders and the same flag, in maintain- 
ing their country’s cause. Let our Government show by its acts that 
our soldiers, who served under General Scott and General Taylor, are 
equally entitled to the honors and rewards of their country. If any 
of them were on the southern side in the rebellion, they were long 
since pardoned, 

President Johnson’s proclamation of September 7, 1867, extended 
amnesty and pardon to all persons who, directly or indirectly, partic- 
ipated in the rebellion, with the restoration of all their privileges, im- 
munities, and rights of property, except as to property with regard 
to slaves, and except cases of legal proceedings under the laws of the 
/nited States, upon such persons taking the prescribed oath. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s amnesty proclamation was for pacification, and the 
restoration of all privileges and immunities to the soldiers of the 
Mexican war, as well as other American citizens. 

I can only pay a passing tribute of respect to the memory of the 
rave officers and soldiers who lost their lives in our war with Mexico. 









I need not tell the many able and distinguished members of this House 
from Ohio who General Thomas L. Hamer was. He was a prominent 
member of the House of Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States from Ohio for six years, and died at Monterey, in Mexico, while 
serving in the Mexican war. He entered the Army as a private, and 
was soon promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. It has been said 
that he was the Representative who nominated U. 8. Grant as a cadet 
to the United States Military Academy at West Point. 

Among the North Carolinians who lost their lives in the Mexican 
war, I hope I may be allowed to mention, without any disparagement 
to others, the name of General Louis D. Wilson, of Edgecombe County, 
North Carolina. General Wilson had long enjoyed the confidence and 
support of his fellow-citizens, and he was one of the most popular men 
in the State. He was elected captain of one of the companies raised 
in Edgecombe County while he was occupying his seat in the senate 
of North Carolina, where his ability and usefulness as a statesman 
and legislator had been long known and highly appreciated. At the 
call of his fellow-citizens he promptly left his seat in the senate to 
lead his company in the Mexican war. 

He was one of nature’s noblemen, and his sympathies were ever on 
the side of justice and humanity. He was a man of strict integrity 
of character, the friend of the poor and needy, and he possessed many 
of the best traits and qualities of human nature. He was affable and 
agreeable in his manners and deportment, the embodiment of patriot- 
ism and the soul of honor. He was blessed with ample fortune, and 
he gave his property “to the poor of Edgecombe County,” the county 
which he had so long and ably served with the unquestionable fidelity 
of a true and faithful son. He was promoted in the military service, 
but his useful and honorable life was soon closed by death at Vera 
Cruz, in Mexico, and his country, which he loved and served with 
unabated zeal and devotion, was depriyed of his services. As a just 
tribute to his exalted fame, the generous and patriotic people of Edge- 
combe County erected a beautiful and appropriate marble monument 
to his memory at the court-house in the town of Tarborough, North 
Carolina, to tell the story of his death, and to remind future genera- 
tions that a patriotic and generous people will ever honor and per- 
petuate the memory of their honest and faithful public servants who 
sacrifice their lives in their country’s cause. 

I have said this much in testimony of my sincere respect for the 
memory of General Louis D. Wilson, who was a patriot and a states- 
man, a lover of truth and justice, a friend and benefactor of the poor. 

Our brave officers and soldiers carried the American flag triumph- 
antly from victory to victory, from the Atlantic Gulf to the Pacific 
Ocean ; and neither castles, hitherto called impregnable, nor rugged 
fortified passes, nor walled cities, though defended by immense quan- 
tities of artillery, nor the bristling bayonets of the Mexican infantry, 
nor the glittering lance-points of a cavalry admirably equipped and 
thoroughly versed in the use of their particular arm, could offer more 
than a temporary resistance to our soldiers—whose fixed determina- 
tion was never to yield, but with life, the ground over which they had 
already advanced, and never to turn aside from their march upon any 
point toward which their efforts had been directed—until that illus- 
trious military chieftain, General Scott, the hero of Chippewa and 
Niagara, captured the City of Mexico, and unfurled the “ Stars and 
Stripes,” the emblem of American liberty, upon the national palace 
and the “ Halls of the Montezumas,” where no power on earth dared 
to assailit. This last crowning victory effectually closed the Mexi- 
can war on the American side in a blaze of glory. 

The names of General Scott and General Taylor, “Old Zack.” and 

“Old Rough and Ready,” as General Taylor was often familiarly 
called, are embalmed in the Pantheon of history with the names of 
Washington and Jackson and other patriots and heroes who fought 
and bled for the rights and liberties we now enjoy. Most of those 
who participated actively in the Mexican war have been honorably 
discharged from duty in this life and translated to a fairer and bet- 
ter world on high. But few of them are still left lingering on the 
shores of time, awaiting at the river to take their final departure. 
President Polk, the commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States in that war, is dead; General Worth is dead; General 
Wool is dead: General Taylor is dead; General Pierce is dead; Gen- 
eral Scott is dead; and General Bragg is dead. 
But although they have answered to roll-call on the other side of 
the river and gone to their peaceful home, their names are indelibly 
inscribed in characters of living light on the records of fame and 
renown, and there they will remain forever. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


Let us honor the memory of the illustrious dead heroes and states- 


men, and show our gratitude to the surviving veterans of the Mexi- 
can war. 
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The Infragrance of Protection—Phosphates and Free Trade. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL §&. COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 8, 1878, 


On the bill (HL. R. No. 1474) to suspend the operation of section 
Statutes, in relation to the Guano Islands. 


Mr. COX, of New York. This bill has a Senate amendment which 
; reduces the time from ten to five years. 
Pe Mr. HALE. For what is the extension? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The privilege to sell phospates or ferti- 
lizers anywhere, when produced from islands under our flag. 

The extent of phosphatic deposits would be interesting in this con- 
nection, and I desire to state certain facts to justify the unanimous 
action of the House, as well as to draw conclusions for similar liberal 
legislation on a larger scale. 

Crude phosphates are found in great abundance in the United States, 
Canada, South America, Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, Russia, France, 
Germany, and other countries, also in many islands in the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. Allof these deposits have free right of sale through- 
out the world, except the deposits on islands under the American flag. 
rel The deposits on the continent have been chiefly made known since 

ti the law of 1856 was passed, and besides being practically inexhausti- 

ble are continually discovered. 
The island deposits being mainly on isolated, uninhabited islands 
or keys are worked at so much extra cost over the mainland deposits 
3 that since the discoveries of the latter the island-owners have been 
et almost entirely driven out of the markets here and in Europe. The 
home competition from the South Carolina deposits alone is shown by 
the consumption of an average of sixty thousand tons yearly of the 
: South Carolina rock against importations from the islands of not over 
: twelve thousand tons per annum. The export of South Carolina phos- 
. phates amounts to over one hundred thousand tons against some 
: 
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twelve thousand tons exported from the United States islands. As 
to prices: Since the discovery of the mainland deposits the selling 
prices of island deposits have fallen from $24 - ton to $12.50 and $13, 
and there are so few consumers of island rock, even at the reduction, 
that the owners of the island deposits have been compelled to erect 
factories in Georgia, North Carolina, and Maryland, to use their own 
crude phosphates. Very few manufacturers of fertilizers use any ex- 
cept the South Carolina phosphates. None either of the island or of 
: the South Carolina phosphates would be exported if the home con- 
T, sumption would take the quantity necessary to be dug in order to 
BF work economically. 
{ A large quantity can be raised or dug comparatively much cheaper 
+ than a small quantity ; so, by giving facilities for export, the price 
wi to the home consumer is reduced, the article being produced more 
cheaply by the exportation of the surplus. Owing to the heavier 
cost of freight and insurance to Europe, none of the island phos- 
phates would be shipped abroad (as the home market nets a better 
bebe cep price) if the home market would or could take the quantity neces- 
sary to be raised in order to meet the market price for crude phos- 
; ryhates. 
et , Not over five dollars’ worth of crude phosphates is used in the man- 
ufacture of a commercial fertilizer sold at $50 a ton. 

It should be remembered that in consequence of the changes in the 
conditions of these matters since the law of 1856 was enacted, that 
condition of the law which prohibits the island deposits from being 
exported (while the mainland deposits have free right of export) is 
legislation against a class, and therefore unjust. 
+a As | had occasion to hint when the bill was before the House be- 

t! fore, it is also limiting the commerce of the United States by prohib- 
iting the enterprise of American citizens. Henceforth discoverers of 
island phosphates would naturally seek the protection of flags under 
which the markets of all the world would be open to them. 

The parties advocating the present suspension of the law were not 
movers in the previous suspensions of the export restriction, and 
the present suspension ocked for by the amended Senate bill is only 
for live years. The delay in granting the export privilege is causing 
much inconvenience to the island-owners and throwing their foreign 
trade into the hands of competitors. 


I hope that by concurring in the Senate amendment the bill will 
at once become a law. 




















































































































































































































INFRAGRANCE OF THE THEME. 
Guano! Mr. Speaker, I am aware that this is not a fragrant subject 
for a fiscal theme. When once a peculiar tax was levied upon a cer- 
tain part of the houses of ancient Rome the son of the Emperor com- 
plained of the bad odor of the tax, but the Emperor said, “My son, 
it is not the coin raised by the tax that smells badly.” Sometimes 
the finest essences may be extracted from the worst plants and most 
malarious flowers. Sometimes the most pat illustrations are gleaned 
from the most uninviting objects. 
When Mr. II. C. Carey would garnish his fallacy as to protection, he 
tells us that a country which exports its food in reality exports its 
soil—the foreign consumers not giving back to the land the fertilizing 
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elements abstracted from it. This Mr. John Stuart Mill ar 
showing that whenever it ceases to be advantageous to America ¢, 
export breadstuffs she will cease to do so; also, that when it becomes 
necessary to manure her lands she will either import manure or make 
itathome. To which Horace White gave a more pithy and pertinent 
answer, that the lands are no better manured by having the bread 
consumed in Lowell or Pittsburgh or even in Chicago than in pi. 
mingham or Lowell. * 

So that Iam not alone in drawing from unsavory illustrations some 
truths in economy. ; 

From the remarks of Mill it will appear that he anticipated the 
very state of things already suggested by this bill. When our cotton 
and corn lands failed by overcultivation, the islands recognized our 
need and poured upon us their infragrant wealth ; and when the isles 
failed and the ammonia was needed, the South Carolina rock caro 
toour rescue. Home and foreign product thus worked together for ox; 
enrichment. The air, the rain, the birds and rocks—elements of pat. 
ure peculiar to no soil or sky—gave us their largesses. Nothing but 
the perverse wit and anti-social greed of men through legislation has 
deprived us of their full fruition. 

r. Speaker, when this bill was before the House on its passage, jy 
response to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] I said that | 
could not see why any limitation as to years or otherwise shou) 
be made upon the right of Americans to sell this product anywhere 
in the world. Nor dol see it now. The islands where this fertilizer 
is found were discovered by enterprise under our flag. Our statutes 
were made under the then dominant idea that only a home market 
should reward the enterprise. Amendments suspended this insane 
restriction for a term of years, and the present law extends the sus- 
pension. 

The question therefore under this bill involves the largest liberty 
of trade. I indulge in the discussion of it, in that universal light by 
which all principles and details of adventure and trade should be 
regarded. 

On the threshhold, the objection may be made that we should regard 
only the home market in order to cheapen the article for home con- 
sumption. But in a larger view it will be seen from the facts given 
that competition is not only the life of trade but the source and cause 
of its successful pursuit; and that if it is not so, the trade fails and 
the product ceases. 

If we are told that to restrain trade is to enhance its occupation 
and increase its affluence, I am compelled to fall back upon univer- 
sal laws. If it be said that these laws are impracticable and unsuited 
to a young and growing country, then I answer that all science of 
political economy is a delusion, unless laws be generalized out of 
many particulars. 

Again, it may be urged that theories are unstable and unsatis- 
factory, and we are pointed to the prophecies of science on our recent 
monetary experience with the metals as a medium. To that, answer 
can be made that scientific thought is not always agreed as to results, 
and that the self-appointed guardians of one idea are not always 
the best teachers. Time confirms or disaffirms such mere theories, 
or what Bastiat calls incomplete truths. on 

It is not my purpose now to discuss the details of the proposed tariff. 
We will soon eve that before us, when it can be tried on principle 
and adapted to our revenue needs. Nor do I propose now to recall 
the thousand exploded sophistries of the protective school, except so 
far as a few rules of science may make guide us as to the liberalities 
of trade. Our Globe and Recorp for twenty years are full of debates 
on this theme. In these debates I have taken part, and always on 
the side of enlarging trade. 

Recently our troubles and distresses, depressions and bankruptcies 
have given new interest to this question, as one of taxation. Our 
statesmen are reaching out for foreign and wider markets The truth 
is becoming apparent that we must have more and greater outlets 
for our increasing products. The State Department by its agencies 
has sought information all around the world as to the necessities of 
other countries for our commodities and manufactures, but have we 
yet struck the real need? Have we begun to think that it is all summed 
up in the sentence—to sell abroad we must buy abroad! Whether at 
home, in our villages and States, or between the nations, the truth 
must be moumienl tat every country must pay for its imports with 
its exports. We must liave service for service. 

How can we buy, unless freedom unbinds the chain? How can 
there be freedom with a pirate at our gateway exacting tolls on all 
that passes in? How can we go out freely with our goods without 
allowing others to come in as freely with theirs, or as freely as is con- 
sistent with the raising of mene for a frugal government? If we 
exact and do not allow, what is all our boasted freedom? When we 
violate natural rights—the right to exchange by a law as eel pone 
as that of gravitv—why should we complain of the unnatural and 
impoverished condition of our society? When Adam Smith, in ' 
year of our Declaration of Independence, made his first bold tight for 
the dependency of men and nations upon one another, England - 
in the full vigor of her protective system. She held her er 5 
a grip as restrictive and painful to commerce as to freedom. She = i 
her own people for three generations longer, until in 1542 = 
poverty reached its final stages. Revolution threatened. The cor 


iswered by 


* Preface to White's edition of Bastiat. 
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- contest then began in wild earnest. Not merely one branch but 
law Ss branch of manufacture suffere d. Compulsory idleness, starva- 
o oe despair settled upon her. Premiums were offered for emigra- 
ante employers to be rid of the surplus pauperism that threatened 
= ry part of the realm. And yet during these dies irae every manu- 
fi staring industry begged and received what was called protection. 
The nation had committed the suicide we are committing. 1t denied 
itself the supreme advantage of other climes and the labor of other 
peoples. But when 1846 came to England, and Peel, Cobden, Bright, 
Villiers, and their band of anti-corn-law leaguers made bread cheap, 
manufactures arose out of the ashes. The history of England since 
ig well known. If France, too, under the teachings of Chevalier, Say, 
Bastiat, and the third Napoleon, did not realize all that England did 
under mutual conditions of trade, she has at least made great steps 
by their amelioration. 5 3 

“England had cried for bread. Her He geen had given her a 
stone. At last the cheap loaf came and with it our reciprocal tariff of 
1346, and then herexchange replaced the reciprocal rapine of centuries. 

Bread to her, then, as it is to us, is more important than gold or sil- 
ver. We have doubtless, in the fervor of debate here, exaggerated the 
necessities of currency. I am not one of those who expect extraor- 
dinary results from reinstating silver and gold. Much as I hope from 
the replacing of the old metals in our business as standards of value ; 
much as I hope from our recent action as to the steadiness of busi- 
ness thus based ; firmly as I believe in the enhancement of our credit 
and the revival of our industries from the same cause, yet immeasura- 
bly more worthy of our consideration is the prompt repeal of our 
odious tax laws. I know the coin question is connected closely with 
our trade. Itis a common fallacy to say that if we open our ports to 
foreign goods and produce, our coin will leave the country. My an- 
swer is that of the logical French author of the Sophismes: 

Well. and what matters that? Man is not fed with coin. He does not dress in 
gold nor warm himself with silver. What difference does it make whether there 
¥ 


2 more or less coin in the country, provided there be more bread in the cupboard, 
more meat in the larder, more clothing in the press, and more wood in the cellar ? 


If we exact, and yet do not allow, mutuality, what are all our boasted 
policies and what our statistics ? 

We are told that a market lies at our doors, South and North. In 
vain, if we are to shut it off by inordinate and protective taxes. 
We tried not long since the experiment of reciprocity with Canada. 
I maintain it was a success, in spite of some lack of the mutual ele- 
ment; but it was abrogated by selfish and local shrieks for protec- 
tion. We tried the experiment not long since with the Sandwich 
Islands. The rice and sugar interests raved, and even such econo- 
mists as David A. Wells argued against it. But what splendid achieve- 
ments followed the treaty. Both peoples were aggrandized; trade 
bounded up to four times its old measure, the home production was 
not aflected either in quantity or price, and the ideale of the Pacific 
sea rejoiced with the Pacific coast, in a new era of prosperity. 

In conclusion, allow me to hope that the Committee of Ways and 
Means will not allow an obnoxious principle to regulate the details of 
their tariff bill ; that something besides scarcity and dearness will be 
its main thought; that abundance and cheapness will predominate; 
and that in all their work they may regard the prospect of all our 
industries a8 bound up in the freedom. to trade, so that the sails of 
tratlic “may glide with ceaseless interchange.” 

When this policy shines like a thread of silver through the warp 
and woof of their complicated texture, they will find none more will- 
ing or eager than myself to welcome their measures of tariff revenue 
relorm. 

To say less were to be unrepresentative of the great commercial 
metropolis. To say more were to be unpractical and faithless to the 
Government that requires steady means for its support. 


Silver Coinage, . 
SPEECH OF HON. WM. R. MORRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
. IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 22, 1878, 


On an act to authorize the coinage of gold and silver _ the same terms, and to 


permit deposits thereof in the Treasury for t 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the bill upon which the House was 
[roceeding to vote at the expiration of the morning hour on Monday 
last is the unfinished business for Monday next. And, presented as 
it 1s under a motion to suspend the rules, it must be voted upon in the 
exact form presented, without opportunity for pointing out defects 
or removing them by amendment. I refer, of course, to the bill of 
my colleague (Mr. SPRINGER] proposing so to amend the silver bill, 
passed less than a month ago, as to take away from the Government 


— of silver coinage and give them to the owners of silver 


By the bill as am 
and passed over t 


© same purposes. 


ended in the Senate, concurred in by the House, 
he veto, the Treasury Department is authorized to 


purchase at the market price the silver bullion or metal to be coined. 
And to whatever causes we may attribute the changes of the last 
three or four years in the relative value of gold and silver; whether 
to demonetization here, to the change in the German money system, 
or to the limit of legal-tender silver coinage in France and other 
countries using both gold and silver as money, the fact still exists 
that we can, and do, “ purchase at the market price thereof,” for 
ninety-three cents in gold, the 412} grains of silver which we coin 
into a legal-tender silver dollar. Lest the words I use may fall harshly 
upon the ear of any of my democratic friends, I will substitute, for 
ninety three cents in gold ninety-four cents in legal-tender notes. 

This still leavesto the Government a profit (seigniorage) of six cents. 
When we deduct the actual cost of coinage, less than 1 per cent., 
which by the provisions of my colleague’s bill the bullion owner must 
pay to have it coined, we have stil! a profit of five cents, which under 
present conditions will save to the Government twoand a half millions 
of dollars per annum. Why should two and a half millions of money 
or any greater or less sum be lost to the Government for the benefit 
of any owners of silver mines or silver metal at home or abroad? No 
answer has been made to the question I ask which is at all satisfac- 
tory. None can be made. 

Whoever would know enough of the public revenue to ascertain 
the sources from which we derived that of the past year may learn 
from the last annual report of the Treasury Department that the 
amount credited to profit on coinage exceeds $3,000,000; that is to 
say, the Government purchased at the market price silver metal and 
coined it into half dollars and smaller coins, and coined, counted, 
marked, and issued them for so much more money than it paid for 
the metal. 

The theory of the bill under consideration is that the three mill- 
ions of profit on coining of half dollars and small coins last year ought 
to have gone, and the profits on silver coinage hereafter ought to 
go to the metal and mine owners, probably as a sort of Government 
conscience fund. 

In the ninety-seven years’ existence of the Government before the 
silver dollar was dropped from the list of silver coins in 1873 we had 
coined but about eight millions of silver dollars, and all of the silver 
coined by us, dollars, half dollars, and smaller pieces up to that time 
was less than one hundred and thirty-seven millions, averaging less 
than a million and a half dollars per annum. 

We have now authorized more than double the amount of this 
yearly average to be coined monthly. 

The amount authorized to be coined annually is more than was 
coined in the fifteen years next before demonetization, or in the fif- 
teen years next before the war, or in any period of twelve years in the 
existence of the Government. If, under these circumstances and in 
the face of these facts, the swift statesmanship of the hour deems it 
unwise to give the country a little rest, and the amount of silver au- 
thorized to be coined is deemed so insufficient as to require an amend- 
ment of the silver bill, not yet a month old, why not so amend it that 
the profits, so long as coinage yields protits, may be saved to the Gov- 
ernment? Certainly the capacity of the mints will not be lessened 
thereby. Novis it to be supposed that their operation will be quick- 
ened by depriving the Government of such profits for the benefit of 
private persons. 

It will probably be said that present conditions will not last, that 
the same relative value of metals will not continue, that it is absurd 
to suppose that 4464 grains of silver uncoined is or will long continue 
to be worth no more than we declare 4124 grains coined to be worth, 
the cost of coinage being less than the price of 4 grains. But what- 
ever may be the facts as to the future it will be time enongh to change 
the law as proposed when it can be done without putting the money 
into the pockets of individuals, which uncer the law now goes into 
the Treasury. 

When the silver bill liad been passed under a suspension of the 
rules, I directed the attention of the House, on November 27, to a 
culpable omission in the bill, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, a statement made by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BucKNER) 
in his remarks on this bill as to the amount of “the actual debt yet to be paid in 
gold" suggests a matter to which I desire to call attention. The bonded debt of 
the Government is payable in coin; none of it is specially made payable in gold in 
the bond. It will be remembered that the bill mak.ng ‘he silver dollar a legal tend- 
er “for all debts and dues, — and private, except where otherwise provided 
by contract,” was passed under a suspension of the rules, affording no opportunity 
for consideration by the House; though it was understood, and so given out to the 
press, that the bill was identical in terms with one considered and agreed upon by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. It is, and was, a matter worthy the 
careful consideration of the committee and of the louse, whether our bonded debt, 
or any part of it, comes within the exception of the bill to be paid in gold, as indi- 
cated by the statement of the gentleman from Missouri. 

It will be remembered that one of the pretexts for the act of March, 1269, was 
that, though the 5.20 bonds on their face were payable in lawful money, the syn- 
dicate or certain agents for the sale of bonds had ‘otherwise provided by contiact."’ 
I trust no room has been left by the Committee on Banking and Currency in the 
silver bill for construction by the syndicate or other agents of the Treasury De- 
partment, or by the Department itself, throvgh which capitalists in their selfish 
greed may obtain further advantage to the public injury. Why was it not nomi- 
nated in the silver bi'l if the bonded debt of the Government, or any part of it, will 
still be payable in gold only ander its provisions? It was a question to be se*!led, 
and not left to construction. If the bonded debt of the Government, which is 
understood to be payable in coin, is actually payable in gold coin only, whether 
the silver bill becomes the law or not, why was it not so settled in the bill, and not 
left to construction in the phrase “otherwise provided by contract! ” 

Soon after attention had been thus directed. to it, this omission 
was cured by the concurrent resolution of the Sevate (Senator Mat- 
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THEWS’S resolution) declaring all United States bonds payable in 
silver coin, and by the Senate amendment (Senator MCDONALD’s 
amendment) making the silver dollar a legal tender for all debts, 
public as well as private, unless otherwise expressly provided in the 
contract. 

It is true that the omission occurred before the annual message from 
the executive office and the report from the Treasury Department 
were received ; but it was as well known before as after the receipt 
of these documents that their authors held it to be so “‘ provided by 
contract” that the bonded debt of the Government was payable only 
in gold coin. The bill as passed by the House of Representatives left 
the bonded debt to be paid by the Treasury Department construction 
of the contract in such coin only. 

But for the action of the Senate in foreclosing this construction by 
the Treasury Department, the bondholders would have escaped the 
provisions of the silver bill. And we of the majority here might have 
earned and taken our places in legislative history alongside of the 
demonetizers of silver, a place in which the demonetizers of silver 
have lately had a monopoly, their titleto which has been most vig- 
orously supported by the great majority of the friends of the silver 
bill. 

I voted for the silver bill when presented by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] under a motion to suspend the rules, cutting 
off, as is now proposed, all amendments, favoring as I did the chief 
purpose of the bill, the restoration of silver to the place it had held 
as money before it mnaees from the list of silver and legal-tender 
coins, to use mild terms, by the unfriendly legislation of 1873 and 
1874. Again, I voted for it when it came from the Senate amended 
and bettered in some important repects, but was not permitted to 
vote for it over the veto which occurred in the two or three weeks 
during which I was unable to attend the sessions of the House in 
consequence of sickness. It received three-fourths of the votes on 
its introduction and its passage was assured from the commencement 
of the session. 

Under such cireumstances I could see no useful purpose in my oc- 
cupying the time of the House in its discussion; nor is it my om to 
now to do more than to call attention to and to deprecate this now 
very common practice among us of presenting matters of the highest 
legislative importance under circumstances which necessarily pre- 
clude considerate action. 


values, and its acquisition largely increased the aggreg: 0 

and wealth of our people. It moved our borders to tle Pesnets 
placed us upon vantage-ground for commercial growth and industrial 
development, the value and importance of which we at present begit 
to appreciate, but which will not he fully comprehended unt) a 
Republic shall have lived another century. ” 

These are the benefits which have come to us while the banners of 
our advanced and excellent civilization have been moved a thousar d 
miles nearer to the nations who live and suffer under the despotism of 
the East, to invite them not only to share the benefits of our Send 
and commerce, but to emulate and cultivate the better civilization 
of our free institutions. The circumstances under which the vate. 
ans of Mexico gave their services to the country, no less than the 
purposes sought in their tender, vindicate these patriotic citizens 
from any suspicion of selfish or mercenary motives, and the work 
accomplished challenges not only admiration but demands from us 
substantial recognition. 

The measure before us meets my cordial approval, not mainly or 
exclusively because it is an appropriate return for meritorious con- 
duct, nor because the beneficiaries thereof both deserve and need the 
relief pro d; a weightier reason than these prompts my support 
of the bill, and one that looks to the weal of the Republic when the 
men who now appeal to our sense of justice shall have passed from 
the theater of life. 

Mr. Speaker, in free governments the safety of the state emphat- 
ically rests upon the patriotism of the citizen: that complex senti- 
ment made up of two elements, admiration for the ideal excellence of 
the institutions and instinctive, inherent, love for the soil of one’s 
country. 

At all times while a pecple preserve their integrity, and especially 
during the infancy of nations, can this sentiment of patriotism be 
depended upon in emergencies of public peril. 

Jn the revolution of 1776 and the wars of 1812, of 1846, and of 1860 
the patriotic impulse of the country was equal to the grave necessi- 
ties of the occasion, and sufficiently met and protected Government 
and soil alike against threatened danger. 

But, as our institutions become compacted, our growth matured, 
and the fresh, vigorous impulses of a young people give place to the 
ripe judgments and established methods of a full-grown nation, we 
must depend upon a patriotism which is not onJy vigorous in its orig- 
inal elements, but re-enforced and steadied by those public precedents 
that express the national judgment of the citizens who may imperil 
life in defense of their country. 

We have reached a period in our national history when our action 
upon measures like the present derives its importance from its pros- 
pective rather than its immediate effects. 

This bill proposes a contribution to the legislation of the country 
that shall serve to determine definitely the fixed policy of the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the heroic men who may stand in its defense 
when danger threatens; a policy that shall give snch expression to 
the public estimate of heroic services as will alwayssupply a present 
and sufficient motive to the citizen for patriotic action on every occa- 
sion of public peril. 

Eighteen centuries ago Roman citizenship was coveted, not only 
for the privileges it bestowed, but because it was ennobled by the 
traditional protection assured by the great empire to the rights of 
every one who bore the title of Roman citizen. ; 

The Englishman of to-day, in conscious pride, asserts his title as a 
British subject, not only because it is bestowed by a great nation and 
suggestive of a grand civilization, but in that it is the established 
custom of that great empire to protect the rights, scrupulously and 
promptly, of its humblest subject. ; 

The policy of these great nations relative to the sanctity of the 
rights of their citizens, as expressed in their legislation and admin- 
istration, comes on every occasion of public danger to strengthen 
that popular confidence and to deepen that love of country which 
supply the powerful motives to-heroic endeavor. An era will come 
in our affairs when similar conservative forces will be required to 
preserve the integrity of our institutions. — 

We must legislate upon this question in such form and spirit that 
the generations which succeed us, when great public exigencies make 
imperative demands upon the members of the political communitics 
of the Republic, the assurance shall be ever present that the humblest 
citizen who imperils his life for his country shall be held in grateful 
remembrance by his countrymen. : 

Mr. Speaker, i am opposed to any modification of the pending meas- 
ure that would exclude the brave men who, thirty years ago, stood 
forth for the national defense. Whatever may have been their polit- 
ical relations in the late civil war, their action, the circumstances 
considered, has created no bar to the exercise and enjoyment of the 
rights proposed to be conferred in this measure upon survivors of the 
Mexican war. The discrimination, if designed asa punishment > 
them, is contrary alike to the genius of our institutions and the pol- 
icy of our Government. ai ee ite 

At an early period of English history, when civilization was crace, 
when liberty was an unrealized abstraction, when governments = 
supposed to be created and perpetuated for the benefit of a pri ee 
class, and wars were dynastic, any popular resistance to the reguant 
government was deemed a crime worthy to be punished ay ST 
pains and penalties. Life, property, and privileges were forfeited, 




























Pensions to Soldiers of the Mexican War. 


SPEECH OF Hoy. J.W. THROCKMORTON, 
OF TEXAS, 
In THE Hovsr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 25, 1878, 


On the bill (FH. R. No. 257) granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican and other wars therein named. 


Mr. THROCKMORTON, Mr. Speaker, the pending measure has 
been so fully discussed in its statistical and historical details that I 
shall contine myself to the submission of some reflections not hereto- 
fore stated, but which, in my judgment, are worthy of attention. 

The patriotic men who ventured life in the Black Hawk, Creek, and 
Seminole wars exhibited not only valor in battle but that spirit of 
self-sacrifice which entitles them to honorable mention in history and 
the grateful remembrance of their countrymen. If possible, our fel- 
low-citizens who consecrated themselves to the defense of the coun- 
try in the subsequent war with Mexico present a still stronger claim 
to consideration. Each class is embraced in the bill now before us, 
and it is proposed, for the valuable and honorable services rendered, 
to make them the beneficiaries of the nation. The opponents of the 
bill have directed special opposition to the provisions that refer to 
the latter class of veterans, and it is with special reference to this 
phase of the subject that the reflections which I offer will be sub- 
mitted to the House. 

The measure is opposed mainly because of the large number of Mex- 
ican veterans supposed to be still living and the consequent heavy 
pecuniary burden that will be imposed upon the people in carrying 
into effect the previsions of the bill; and it is further opposed because 
of the large proportion of beneficiaries alleged to be resident in the 
South and to have been participants in the late civil strife. 

In my judgment the estimates in each indicated direction are greatly 
exaggerated. There are probably not more than one-third as many 
claimants living as are embraced in the estimate, nor do more than 
one-third of that number reside in the South, nor is it probable that 
more than one-half living therein took any active or offensive part in 
the civil war. 

Mr. Speaker, the war with Mexico was undertaken for the defense 
of the soil and the vindication of the honor and rights of the nation, 
and it resulted not only in the accomplishment of the immediate ob- 
jects sought, but in the acquisition of a new empire—a most desirable 
and valuable extension and enlargement of our territorial limits. 

The newly acquired territory was rich in mineral and agricultural 
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j ched not only the immediate participants in the 
and the ae to their Sesapeianiina and that, too, no mat- 
Sea ow honorable the motives of those who unsuccessfully struggled 
ad al the existing government, nor how aggravated the wrongs 
e contest. 
Happily oo. world these harsh and unjust institutions have 
aeeed away. They have never been known among us. Under our 
m blican form of Government even rebellion works no corruption 
blood and no bill of attainder can obtain. If authority is resisted 
punishment is meted out in battle or follows due process of law, 
eid the guilty alone, in person or property, can sufier, Under the 

ireumstances that surrounded the brave and patriotic class, sug- 
seated for proscription, there is no provision or process of law that 
co reach or destroy their imprescriptible rights. Further, the policy 
of the Government, expressed in the amnesty proclamation of 1267, 
aud the legislation of Congress for removal of disabilities to such 
citizens as have renewed their allegiance to the Government, also 
forbid the proposed discrimination. If this restrictive action is not 
designed to be punitive, but it is intended as a precaution against 
the recurrence in the future of similar resistance to the established 
authority—if it is designed to make treason odious and loyalty to 
the Government of the country honorable—I must except to the 
soundness of the philosophy upon which this limitation proceeds. 
In view of the losses and sufferings incident to our civil conflict, there 
is much in it to be deplored, but, fairly and frankly considered, in 
the light of the opinions that obtained among them and the convic- 
tions that prompted their action, there is nothing odious in the con- 
duct of the people of the South. \ 

For half a century the question whether paramount authority over 
the citizens inhered in the Federal Government created by the States 
or in the respective States from which it derived its delegated pow- 
ers was open, and until the war constructively settled it this funda- 
mental question had never been passed upon and authoritatively 
determined by any competent tribunal. 

In a majority of the Southern States and among the leading and 
controlling minds of the southern people there was entertained and 
taught the theory that each State possessed the right, under the Fed- 
eral Constitution and for adequate cause, to change its political rela- 
tions, and that with this change of relations the obligations of the citi- 
zen to the Federal Government ceased. 

When eleven great political communities, in conventions, passed 
their separating ordinances, the people not only acquiesced therein, 
but, according to the theories of government accepted among them, no 
subsequent act of resistance to Federal authority was regarded, either 
in morals or law, as treason against the United States. There were 
many of our citizens who did not accept this conception of the char- 
acter of our Government and others who believed that the Constitu- 
tion did not confer upon the Federal authority the power to coerce 
a State and still others who may have believed in the generally 
accepted theory but who did not either admit the wisdom or neces- 
sity of separation, who shuddered over the horrors of the impending 
fratricidal strife ; yet, when the issue was made up and the question 
against their protest and beyond their control was determined, when 
the conflict between the South and the States of the North and West 
had been precipitated, they felt impelled by a sense of the highest 
duty, of the holiest ties, and by the loftiest sentiments of bonor to 
go with their section. 

Mr. Speaker, who among the intelligent and brave adherents of 
republican institutions will dare find fault with the people who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of their section under convictions so honorable to 
their manhood ? 

These men were not loyal to the National Government in a certain 
sense, because from their stand-point, under their changed political 
relations, they believed they owed neither allegiance nor Shedimna to 
that Government; but they were, however, perfectly true and loyal to 
free institutions, and pursued that line of action which they believed 
would not only secure to them and their children personal liberty, 
bat in the end would best preserve republican government in Amer- 
ica. Ido not propose to discuss either the correctness of the theories 
upon which southern action proceeded or the sufficiency of the mo- 
tives that immediately prompted it, but I submit, the premises con- 
sidered, that if treason existed at all, it was merely technical and 
neon the vicious element and ignoble purpose that would make it 
odions, 

Mr. Speaker, not by the unfriendly discriminations proposed against 
them will the people of the Sonth learn the evils of the civil strife. 
The war itself, with its waste of precious life, its destruction of prop- 
erty, its untold sorrows and sufferings, and all the multiplied burdens 
and evils that have followed, has, more impressibly than any action 
Sle enerate body_can possibly do, already taught them this pain- 

esson. 

Denunciation of their past conduct, reproaches, and expressions of 
doubt as to their present fealty and future loyalty are not promotive 
of love to the institutions of the land, nor will it increase their devo- 
tion to the Union or their reverence for the flag of the country. 

A people who stood steadfast by their convictions against such odds 
= amid so much peril are entitled to respect ; and when they have 
surrendered and accepted to the extremest dregs the terms of read- 
justment, it is neither generous nor wise to continue to humiliate 
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them; nor is it safe, as a measure of statesmanship, to teach either 
them or their countrymen that they are felons. 

The need of the day is not the discussion of the relative loyalty of 
the sections, but that broad, equitable, equal, and magnanimous con- 
sideration and administration of public affairs that will forever elimi- 
nate from American politics and sentiment the bitter, sinister ele- 
ments that have too frequently heretofore plagued and cursed the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, our unfortunate struggle was accompanied by its 
compensating benefits. It settled finally, open, fundamental questions 
that had heretofore been the source of many ills. It determined more 
distinctly the relative powers of the general and local governments, 
so as to remove the causes that might have otherwise produced col- 
lision and conflicts. It has elevated and harmonized our conflicting 
systems of labor. It has clearly shown the needs and uses of the 
sections and taught the mutual and reciprocal dependence of the 
political communities that make up our great people. It has fur- 
nished opportunity for the exhibition of heroic daring and the exer- 
cise of sterling principle, and both parties fo the conflict have so 
grandly and honorably borne themselves in this dangerous and crit- 
ical period as to have inspired each for the other a profound respect— 
such I dare affirm as would not have otherwise existed and has never 
heretofore existed between the citizens of the Union. Through all 
these agencies and influences the conflict finds its offsets for its evils, 
in that it has strengthened the foundation of the Government and 
liberalized our institutions, so as to prepare us for a stronger and 
more generous civilization and progress than have ever yet marked 
the fortunes of the Republic. 

In 1846 the men of the North and South, the East and West, stood 
shoulder to shoulder in defense of our common country. Whatever 
differences of political conviction may have existed among them were 
charitably entertained and held in abeyance to the public interest and 
forgotten while danger threatened the land. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, that we, who in this measure propose to recognize the public 
services of these brave men, should in our action also emulate their 
generous temper and seek a restoration of general charity and respect 
among all the people and every section of our great country, so that 
ultimately, ond in a more signiticant sense than we of the South have 
sometimes been prepared to appreciate, the grand ideal of the na- 
tional destiny expressed in the utterance of the great statesman of 
New England shall be realized by us and our posterity : 


Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable. 


Arrearages of Pensions. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 1, 1878. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union— 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, said : 

Mr. SPraKkeER: I am indebted to the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
Dicker] for yielding to me a portion of his time, that I may place 
before the House now some remarks upon this bill, which its consid- 
eration this afternoon under suspension of the rules, cutting off de- 
bate, prevented my doing. I desire to address my remarks to the 
general principles and equities of the bill rather than to its specitic 
details. The vote to-day upon the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa, [Mr. CUMMINGS,] being 145 yeas to 76 nays, though falling 
short of the requisite two-thirds necessary to pass the bill under sus- 
pension of the rules, would seem to indicate its final passage by a 
majority vote when reached in its regular order. 

An analysis of this vote shows it to be somewhat peculiar. Among 
the yeas are found one hundred and twenty republicans and twenty- 
five democrats; among the nays are seventy-five democrats and ono 
republican. Of the yeas only two, Mr. MorGAn, of Missouri, and Mr. 
TURNER, of Kentucky, come from southern States, while of the nays, 
one, Mr. Cox, of Ohio, comes from a northern State. These political 
and sectional characteristies, however, only apply to the House, be- 
cause it will be remembered that while both republican and demo- 
cratic Houses have passed this bill heretofore, a republican Senate 
has steadily refused to pass it, and the standard objection to it has 
been that it would create a great draught upon the ‘Treasury. 

Sir, when these pensions were earned, when the country rocked in 
the great storm of rebellion, dranghts upon the Treasury were not so 
much thought of then, though they came at the rate of $1,000,000 per 
day. The dranght at that time was upon the soldier, upon his patriot- 
ism, his heroism, his strength, his life. If he would only go to the 


| front, leave all he held dear behind, stand between us and danger, 
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though he fell on the field or became diseased or disabled, his name 
should be held in everlasting remembrance and his wife and little 
ones be tenderly cared for. These were the assurances repeated in a 
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thousand different forms by which we induced the soldier to march 
out to battle. Now we are told that thisisall “sentiment.” Yes, sir, it 
is sentiment; a kind of sentiment which broke down health, tore away 
limbs, put ont life; a sentiment which we may have forgotten, but 
which the soldier remembers when, pinched by want, he gathers his 
little family about him and counts over again what is justly his due 
from the Government; a sentiment he remembers when, day by day, 
month by month, year by year, through pain and suffering which 
never cease, he drags a diseased and mutilated body on toward the 
darkness of the grave; and, though he forgets it there, it will spring 
into life again in the memory of his children! 

Mr. Speaker, what a mockery! to lead the boy to the father’s grave 
which we tenderly strew with flowers in the spring time, while he 
remembers that all through the winter we have grudgingly withheld 
the small pittance due to mother and sisters. Sir, is this the lesson 
of patriotism and this the measure of performance which we propose 
to hold out in the future, when we want soldiersagain? Ah, sir, bet- 
ter; far better so act that while the son recounts the deeds of the 
father he shall at the same time remember the magnanimity of the 
Government, and thus the love of country be planted so deep in the 
hearts of the people that a feeling of attachment and reverence shall 
grow up which will make our country and its institutions impreg- 
nable. 

But we are told that this will cost $7,000,000, and may cost $10,000,- 
000. Very likely. But supposing it is justly due the soldier; what 
then? It costs nearly $300,000,000 annually to run the Government. 
Shall we therefore cease appropriating ? We pay annual pensions 
now to the amount of $30,000,000. Why not strike off $10,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 from these and save the money? We could do it just as 
honorably, just as fairly, and I think just as legally as we can with- 
hold the sums actually due upon these arrearages. We appropriate 
annually $10,000,000 to our Navy, $33,000,000 to our postal service, 
from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors; but everybody is interested in these, while only the old soldier 
and his wife and children are interested in this. These soldiers are 
poor and humble and widely separated. They combined for the de- 
fense of the country, but they cannot combine to press this claim for 
the remnant of their dues. Therefore it is safe to vote in the nega- 
tive and win a reputation for “economy,” for independence of judg- 
ment and sound and prudent statesmanship, relieved of all nonsense 
and sentiment! Sir, I doubt not that men have voted against this 
bill heretofore really believing themselves to be the bravest of the 
brave. 

Ah, sir, it is becoming so easy to be brave when the rights of the 
humble or the liberties of the lowly are to be given away! But it is 
not so easy when organized wealth and power sweep up and arro- 
gantly demand our votes, 

But I said [ wanted to speak of the general principles of this bill. 
What are they? One of them is this: if a soldier, his wife, or chil- 
dren, draw a pension at all, it must be for some cause known to the 
pension laws. Now, what are these causes? 

1. Death in the military service. 

2. Discharge from the service on account of wounds or injuries 
received or disease contracted in the service and in the line of duty. 

3. The subsequent development of disease by which the soldier is 
incapacitated from labor, provided the disease is traceable and due 
to the military service of the United States. 

Before he can procure a pension at all he must bring himself within 
one of these classes, and he must do it under the forms and past all 
the guards and guarantees which the Government has set up for the 
detection of fraudulent claims for pension. 

To this end all technical tests, whether military, medical, or legal, 
must be fully complied with. Now, if through all these processes 
bristling with technicalities and difficulties the fact appears, whether 
it be death, disability, or disease contracted in the service, or the 
subsequent development of disease contracted in the service incapac- 
itating the soldier for labor, then out of the fact comes the pension, 
as effect follows cause. 

The essence of the whole matter is the fact, and not the machinery 
nor the time nor any of the appliances necessary to establish it. 
One soldier may be fortunate, and all record evidence be at hand 
to establish his case in a day, while another, perhaps disabled on the 
same day and in a similar manner, may, without any fault of his, 
require months and even years to establish his claim, and may be 
subjected to great trouble and expense in so doing. Now, will it be 
claimed for a moment that while the Government promptly pays the 
fortunate soldiers it should seek to make money out of the unfortu- 
nate one, when perhaps both fought on the same field; but in the 
one case the records were regularly returned to the Surgeon-General’s 
office, while in the other they were captured or destroyed? Do gen- 
tlemen think it quite the thing to save money by these methods? 
And shall a great government do this mean thing in the name of 
“economy” and not call it by its true name, downright robbery! 

There are other cases where men knowing themselves to be entitled 
to pensions, but being in comfortable circumstances and possessing 
full-souled patriotism have forborne applying for their just dues, 
while the Government has enjoyed the benefit in the mean time, who 
by reverse of fortune or broken health find themselves compelled at 
last to apply for a pension; and having established their right to it 
under all the requirements of law, does the Government propose, can 
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the Government afford, to punish and discourage this sort of 
nimity by meanly withholding a portion of the pension 20 found te 
be due? ce 
Take another case: a soldier comes out of the a full of energy 
; he works on 
support, when 


and hope ; he expects year by year to regain his healt 
bravely and refuses to burden the Government with his 
all at once his disease culminates and the poor fellow breaks down - 
he is obliged to apply for pension, and it may take months or eye, 
years to establish hisclaim. But at last it fully appears; the Sane 
ment admits the fact, and then cruelly withholds a portion of the 
money. Mr. Speaker, can we afford to thus treat men who, whe o 
country was withering and dying under the hot blast of treason and 
rebellion, nourished it with their manhood and watered it with their 
blood ? 

It seems to me, sir, that no proposition can be plainer than that 
whenever the fact which gives life to the pension comes into being 
then, if ever, the pension should attach and begin to run, and that 
must be the date of death in the service, the date of discharge - 
account of wounds or injuries received or disease contracted in the 
service while in the line of duty, or the date of the subsequent devel. 
|g of disease thus contracted which incapacitates the soldier for 

avbor. 

By what process of reasoning can it be shown, for instance, that q 
cause sufficient to warrant the granting of a pension has existed for 
eight years, but entitles the soldier to pension for only five years 
because it took him three years to establish the fact which, when 
established, shows conclusively that he was entitled to the pension 
for eight years? 

Sir, the only process of reasoning by which the Government can 
answer its old soldiers that question is the mode suggested by the 
great humorist, Artemus Ward, who said that when children asked 
questions of their parents which the latter were unable to answer, 
they could tell the children to “ shut up!” 

Sir we have and we can by the naked might of power tell the sol- 
dier to “shut up,” but there is no principle of logic, right, or justice 
upon which we can withhold from him this money so clearly his due. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess I have no patience to argue, as has been 
sometimes done here, the question whether these pensions are in the 
nature of a gratuity or contract. If they be in the nature of contract, 
then the money falls due when the condition attaches. If they bea 
gratuity, then why be more liberal with one soldier than another, 
where both are equally meritorious, but with this possible difference, 
that one has been more unfortunate than the other and therefore, if 
either, more entitled to gratitude ? 

Moreover, sir, I reject with indignation and scorn another argument 
which has sometimes been advanced here, namely, that whoever ren- 
ders service in a military capacity to the nation simply does his plain, 
legal duty as a citizen, and therefore is entitled to no reward except 
what the Government may extend to him as a gratuity. 

Mr. Speaker, this may be so when we are all prepared to take our 
chances before the draft-wheel alike. When there shall be no “sub- 
stitutes,” no “commutations,” and no “volunteer” soldiers; when 
each one, as he is called, shall shoulder his musket and march out 
upon the battle’s “perilous edge,” then will all stand upon common 
ground of equality. But with the practice and customs of the Gov- 
ernment from its foundation, and which are stronger than all law, 
with the resolutions and enactments of Congress in the war of the 
Revolution, the war of 1812, the war with Mexico, and in our great 
civil war, all the other way, it is too late now to claim that ‘invalid 
pensions” do not run in the line of contract. Congress passed a law 
July 22, 1861, under which those soldiers enlisted, one section of 
which is as follows: 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That any volunteer who may be receive d into 
the service of the United States under this act, and who may be wounded or other 
wise disabled in the service, shall bo entitled to the benefits which have been or 
may be conferred on persons disabled in the regular service, and the widow, if 
there be one, and, if not, the legal heirs of suc as died or may be killed in serv- 
ice, in addition to all arrears of pay and allowances, shall receive the sum of 7100. 

July 14, 1862, the following was passed : 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, ‘That if any oflicer, non-commissioned oflicer, musician, or private 
of the Army, including regulars, volunteers, and militia, or any oflicer, warrant or 
petty officer, musician, seaman, ordinary seaman, flotillaman, marine clerk, lands 
man, pilot, or other person in the Navy or Marine Corps, has been since the 4th 
day of March, 1861, or shall hereafter be, disabled by reason of any wounc received 
or disease contracted while in the service of the United States, and in the line ef 
duty, hesball, upon making due proof of the fact, according to such forms a1 l 
regulations as are or may be provided by or in pursuance of law, be placed upen 
the list of invalid pensions of the United States, &c. 

Alexander H. H. Stuart, in October 29, 1850, then Secretary of the 
Interior, speaking of this class of legislation, says: 

Inducements held out for the pu of increasing the rank and file of the Army 
partake of the nature of the consideration of a contract. 

Raff, in commenting on this, says: 

In other words, that a promise contained in an act under which a soldier enlists, 
that he shall be provided for in caso of disability incurred in the service, binds the 
Government, and cannot be receded from without consent of the soldier. a 

William Wirt, Attorney-General of the United States, June 9, 152s, 
in speaking of the claim of the widow of an oflicer for pension, says: 

It is in the nature of an absolute engagement or promise made to those officers 
and men that if they fall in the service of their country so much shall be _—* 
their wives and children, without inquiry into the fact whether they stand in ne ee 
of it or not. Nor is there any condition aunexed to the promise that the money 
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saa a given time or in a given state of things. It is bot- 
shall be paid if applied for i eGo that the husband and father shall die in the 
tomed er on the happening of which condition the public engage- 
service of a a debt, which is as much property, and the property of the widow 
m ares. ‘a8 any bonds which the deceased may have left to them by his will. 
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Mr. Speaker, if this legislation and these high authorities do not 
Aes snstrate the fact that the money involved in these arrearages of 
pets = belongs to the soldier or his family and not to the Gov- 
a then I despair by anything which I can say of making the 
a jlainer. The following statement, prepared in the Interior 
mee Aad (Pension Office) in 1875, shows the estimated number of 
a that time to which limitation applied to the close of 1875, 
a the amount required for the payment of arrears: 


: nt showing the estimated number of cases admitted under the limita- 
ws section 4709, Revised Statutes, with the amounts that will be due 


should the limitation be removed as contemplated by House bill No, 2803. 
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9,460 | 270 | $238,140 00 
7,292! 275) 156,475 00 
5, 721 | 472 | 346, 448 00 
8.061 | 2,220 | 1,037,850 00 
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6.551 | 3.226 | 2,630,803 00 
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WIDOWS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, PENSION OFFICE, March 8, 1876. 











Commenting upon this table, the gentleman from Ohio, [ Mr. Rice, ] 
in the very able and exhaustive speech delivered by him in the last 
Congress upon this subject, says : 




















It will be seen that the estimated number of invalids, soldiers disabled from 
wounds or disease, to whom limitation applies from 1868 to 1875, inclusive, is 
16,454, and to pay the arrearages due them would require an estimated amount of 
$9,529,775.16. Number of widows and dependent relatives from 1268 to 1375, inclu- 
sive, is 5,144, requiring for the payment of arrearages $3,887,334, or a total of 21,599 
cases, requiring $13,417,109.16, estimated amount to make paymen t of arrearages. 
Taking it for grarted that the estimated number of cases is correct, I am satisfied 
that the estimates for payment of arrearages are too high by from 25f0 50 per cent., 
or, Say, an average of 33 per cent. The estimates are made on the supposition that 
the disabilities in all these cases is total and has been during the past eight years, 
or since the limitation began to operate, when the fact is the disability in some 
cases would be one-fourth, in others one-third, and so on, up to total. The average 
would be perhaps two-thirds, and for former years probably less, as it is well known 
that disabilities incurred in the service, either from wounds or disease, increase 
year by year rather than decrease, This is not always the case; however, the bill 
makes no change in rating the disability, which is still regulated by existing law. 
So it will be seen that the disability for the 21,599 cases estimated would not aver- 
age over two-thirds. One-third should then be deducted from the amount required 
to pay the arrearages: 


Estimated amount required by the bill. .........- 
Deduct one-third... 
























































































Serccccceccses $13, 417, 109 16 
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Balance or probable amount necessary to pay arrearages..... 8, 944, 739 44 


Mr. Rice is a democrat, and I would to God we had more demo- 
crats and republicans like him on this question ; who would not only 
vote for the bill, but who believed in their hearts that the payment 
of this money should not longer be delayed. Being a democrat, Mr. 


Rice would not be likely to indulge in any over-statement in the 
above estimate, 
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y thousand soldiers’ families in this country. 








Now, Mr. Speaker, taking the round figures twenty-one thousand 
cases and $9,000,000 and we have about $400 due to each of some | if we are to retain him, if he is not to become a thing of the past, 
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stances. Imagine to yourself what cheer, comfort, and hope these 
sums of money, already too long withheld, would carry to these vari- 
ous hearth-stones. 

And then, how it would stir the old soldier’s blood again when he 

-alized that his country had remembered and appreciated him ai last! 
He needs the money, but there is something which the true soldier’s 
nature needs more than it needs money; and that is the sympathy 
and approval of his countrymen. Nothing cuts him more keenly or 
more deeply than, when he recalls the generous impulses which moved 
him to the field, when he recounts his privations and hardships, when 
he looks upon his broken life and mutilated body, to feel that his coun- 
try has neglected and forgotten him. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not remember to have looked upon a more impres- 
sive scene than when, a short time since by invitation, I attended in 
one of the churches of this city the memorial service of a dead soldier, 
performed by his comrades. It was in the evening, the flag was 
draped, guns were stacked upon the platform, and in the gas-light 
the whole scene had the appearance of soldiers in bivouac. One of 
the youngest of their number, Major C. C. Royce, pronounced an 
eulogy, a passage from which Iam permitted to reproduce here. As 
I listened to it, flowing up free and full from the heart, I thought it 
not unworthy of the attention of the House of Representatives or of 
the American people. It is as follows: 


The sentiments and feelings poapteen by this evening's services are not all of 
universal sorrow nor yet of unmingled satisfaction. While there is mych in the his- 
tory of our dead comrade and the great events in which he bore such distinguished 
service, to give an inevitable sadness to these ceremonies, yet true manhood teaches 
us that the results of his (with others) suffering and sacrifices should bring a hal- 
lowed joy to our hearts to-night. It is sad to witness the dissevered households, 
around whose hearthstones the light was quenched forever, when their brightest and 
best bowed before the baptism of fire and blood. It is sad to remember how the light 
of battle faded from the flashing eye of a comrade as he sank down on the field, 
and with a murmured prayer his spirit went up to God. It is sad toremember the 
agony to soul and body of him who in hospital or prison wrestled with death with- 
out one little message from those who were near and dear to him. It is sad to see 
this maimed and infirm veteran confronting the cold charities of the world in 
proud silence and struggling with impaired strength to retain for his children their 
wonted comforts of life. It is sad to witness the widowed mother striving to fulfill, 
alone and in poverty, the double duties devolved upon her by her fearful sacri- 
fices for the country. It is sad,oh, how sad, God only knows, to remember the little 
ones dependent upon our public charities, the fountains of whose blood was poured 
out at Manassas, Chancellorsville, at Shiloh, or at Gettysburgh. It is sad to see 
brave men, incapacitated for any ordinary manual labor by wounds and disabilities 
incurred in batiles and sieges, seeking in vain for employment in the civil service 
of that Republic which their strong right arms have preserved from destruction, 
while hundreds whose only testimonial is that they so hated and despised free in- 
stitutions as to seek their overthrow at the risk of life now derive their sustenance 
from the publie coffers. 

But in the face of all these sad recollections here in the midst of God’s sanctuary, 
remembering the sacrifices of these dead, remembering the struggles of the living, 
remembering the tears and suffering and heart-beatings of the widows and orphans, 
contemplating our obligations to the part and our responsibilities to the future, let 
us sacredly promise, that throngh no act of ours shall it be said that all this suf- 
fering and death have been in vain, and, gazing upon the old flag as it waves over 
our arsenals and forts to-day, in the sincerity of our hearts we ask that in propor- 
tion as we love and maintain its honor unsullied, so may we receive the fullness 
of our reward. 


Mr. Speaker, such is the language of soldiers, uttered in the sacred- 
ness of their lodges over the bodies of their dead ; does it contain no 
small voice which this House or the country can afford to heed? We 
hear much about keeping faith with the public creditor. Sir, can 
we afford to break faith with men like these? Yet we have done it; 
done it cruelly, cowardly, niggardly for ten years and more, 

Sir, England in time of peace sustains her great standing army at an 
annual expenditure of $53,000,000; Austria hers at $47,000,000; Ger- 
many hers at $92,000,000; France hers at $112,000,000; and Russia 
hers at $137,000,000 ; these armies ranging from one hundred thousand 
to five hundred and seventy-five thousand men. This is the military 
policy of these great nations, and under it, with the temptation to 
employ a power so vast always at hand, Europe has drunk blood as 
the earth drinks water. Her fair fields have been devastated and her 
whole surface scarred and torn with the horrid curse of perpetual war. 

We have adopted a different and, as we believe, a more economical 
system. In time of peace we maintain the nucleus of an army, rely- 
ing in emergency upon the patriotism of the citizen to furnish the 
volunteer soldier. Under this system our armies in the field have 
proved themselves the bravest and best in the world. But if we are 
to maintain this system and not go back to the mere hireling soldier 
we must treat our volunteers fairly, justly, generously. We must not 
forget that when the blast of war rang out over our mountains and 
fields men came as the winds come; came from the East, came from 
the West, came from the North, all too eayer to lay down their lives 
upon the altar of their country. 

Sir, Lrepeat,if this spirit is to be maintained in its integrity we 
must deal justly with these men. When the American soldier falls 
upon the field and his eye glazed in death for the last time gazes upon 
the flag he loves so well, he must feel that he dies like a hero and not 
like aslave! And he must know that the promises of the Govern- 
ment will be kept, and that the welfare of wife and children are se- 
eure. Grant him this, with a reasonable share of grateful romem- 
brance and his noble heart will ask no more: he will rush to dunger 
as a delight and bound on death asa joy! Mr. Speaker, what mere 
machine-made soldier can take the place of a veteran like this? Yet 


we must redeem these promises, not in five words and phrases, but 


any of these families, perhaps most of them, are in needy circum- | we must plank down the money and moct our obligations like men. 
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Contested Election—Patterson vs. Belford. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS R. COBB, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 










Thursday, December 13, 1877. 


~~ womte having under consideration the contested-election case of Patterson 
vs. Belford— 

Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not intend to detain the House very long in 
the discussion of this case. What I shall have to say will relate to 
the law of the case mainly, for I regard the facts as settled. Being 
a new member of this House, and not very familiar with the line of 
debate, I must be permitted to express my surprise at the remarks 
which apees from the lips of the gentleman from Maine, [ Mr. 
HALe;] and I must be permitted to further state that 1 very much 
regret that that gentleman allowed himself to so far depart from the 
proprieties of this House as to use the language which he did a few 
minutes ago in regard to the contestant in this case, Mr. Patterson. 
I know of no reason why that gentleman should attack the character 
of the contestant. The gentleman from Maine is certainly not justi- 
fiable in doing so from anything which appears in the record in this 
case, There is not one word in that record from the beginning to 
the end to justify him in his assertions. The contestant comes before 
this House asking under the forms of law what he believes to be his 
right and what this side of the House believes he is entitled to. And 
I fee] assured that, after a calm and careful consideration of the law 
and the facts, a majority of this House will vote to declare him 
legally entitled to a seat on this floor as the Representative from the 
State of Colorado, and be will take his seat by the side of the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] as his peer, notwithstanding that 
gentleman denounces him as a “mendicant” and a “beggar.” I think 
the gentleman from Maine mistakes the temper of this House if he 
expects to gain strength for his friend, the contestee, by the abuse of 
the contestant. A man is not a “mendicant,” neither is he a “ beg- 


gar,” because he believes he has been legally and fairly elected to a | 
seat on this floor and comes here under the forms of law and asks this 
House to investigate the case and mete out justice with an even hand | 


to him. This is all the contestant asks. If of right he is entitled to 
his seat, he asks that that right be conferred upon him. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] does himself as well as this 
side of the House injustice when he makes the charge that we have 
had the “whip and spur” applied to us to drive us to vote to seat 
the contestant. The charge is wholly without foundation, and could 
have only originated in the brain of one who has been accustomed to 
feel the pangs of the party lash of his own party goading him on to 
the commission of party wrongs. 

The majority of the committee, of which I am a humble member, 
have given the questions involved a patient and careful considera- 
tion, unmixed with partisan prejudice, which has too often charac- 
terized the action of the gentleman’s side of the House in the past 


few years in cases of this kind. The charge made against this side | 


of the House, made in the manner in which it was by the gentleman 


from Maine, does not in my opinion comport with what should be the | 


dignity of this House, and should not be indulged in during debate 
upon this floor, 1 say this in all frankness to the gentleman from 
Maine. And I trust that gentleman will not so far forget himself in 
the future as to be again led into the use of such charges. 

But I have been led into this digression from the subject and I 
shall now return to it. 

We have two persons before us, each claiming to have been elected 
to this the Forty-fifth Congress from the State of Colorado, each 
claiming a seat on this floor as a Representative from a State which 
is entitled to but one Representative in this House. We must there- 


fore decide between these gentlemen by determining which is enti- | 
tled to the seat or declare the seat vacant and remit the question to | 


the people of that State again. 

James B. Belford claims to have been elected to the seat at an elec- 
tion held on the 3d day of October, 1876, and Thomas M. Patterson 
claims that he was elected at an election held in that State on the 
7th day of November, 1276. Now, it is clear that one or the other of 
these elections isillegal. And it is insisted, I believe, by one member 
of the committee [Mr. Cox, of Ohio] that both of these elections are 
illegal, and he insists that the whole matter should be referred back 
to the people. But I assume that one or the other of these gentle- 
men is elected, and therefore that one or the other of these elections 
is valid. And I am forthis reason compelled to choose between them. 

I must admit, however, that I have tried to avoid coming to the 
conclusion that both of these elections were illegal and that neither 
of these parties was elected to this Congress. Todo the latter would 
leave the people of Colorado without representation in this House, 
and the question would have to be referred back to the ple in 
order that another election be held. And thereby the peopleof that 
State would have forced upon them the expense and trouble of that 
election, which is by no means a trifling matter, neither in the ex- 
pense or trouble, when you take into consideration the sparsely set- 
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a distance of forty and even fifty miles to reach the neare 
in order to deposit their ballots, or be deprived of their y 
again, by the time notice of such an election can be given 
the weather in that State, especially in the monntainous 
will be very inclement. In many of these districts, in consequene 
of this, the voters will be prevented from voting. Therefore. 1 feel 
that it is the duty of this House, if it can consistently with the ] : 
and fact, to decide in favor of ene or the other of these gentlemen 
and thereby avoid this trouble and expense to the people of 9 joy, 
election; for in all probability a fair expression of the wi!] of ~ 
people would not be reached, for the reasons I have indicated. 

I have said that the question which we are called on to decide is 
one of law and fact; but really it is narrowed down to one of |aw 
simply. The parties have agreed upon the main questions of fac; 
and thereby relieved the committee and the House from any perplex. 
ity which might have arisen out of a difference of opinion as to th» 
facts. This agreement is in writing and signed by the contestant and 
the contestee, a copy of which agreement is made a part of the recoy| 
in this case. That agreement is based upon the facts contained in the 
record, as all can see who will take the trouble to read it. 

It is admitted by this agreement that, if the election held on the 34 
day of October, 1876, was held on the legal day for holding the electioy 
for a Representative to the Forty-fifth Congress, then Mr. Belford 
was elected, he having received a majority of all the votes cast at that 
election. Anditis also admitted by the same agreement that, if the 7th 
day of November, 1876, was the legal day on which to hold said elec. 
tion, then Mr. Patterson was elected, as it is conceded that he received 
a majority of all the votes cast on that day. It must be remembered 
that there were two elections held in Colorado in the fall of 1576, 
one on the 3d day of October and the other on the 7th day of Novem. 
ber. The time for holding the first had been fixed by the constitu- 
tional convention of Colorado, which had framed the constitution 
and adjourned a short time before said election. 

At this first election the governor and other State officers, together 
with the Representative to the Forty-fourth Congress, were elected, 
The constitutional convention undoubtedly had the right to fix the 
time for holding the election for State officers, and it is admitted 
that the convention had the power to fix the time for holding the 
election for the Representative to the Forty-fourth Congress, This 
power was expressly given by Congress to the convention by the sixth 
section of the enabling act, which authorized Colorado to form a 
State government and be admitted into the Union as a State. But 
contend that the sixth section of the enabling act conferred no power 
on the convention to fix the time for holding the election for Repre- 
sentative to this the Forty-fifth Congress. 

Now it must be borne in mind that at the election held on the 3d 
day of October the contestant and contestee were voted for for the 
Forty-fifth Congress as well as the Forty-fourth ; and this is the cause 
of the trouble: Mr. Belford got a majority of all the votes cast at 
that election for both Congresses, and he claims that he is therefore 
entitled to a seat in this Congress by virtue of that election. Mr. 
Patterson contended before that election that no legal election for 
Representative to the Forty-fiith Congress could be then had. Mr. 
| Belford did not claim before the election that a Representative to 
this Congress could then be elected; but the election was held and 
Mr. Belford afterward claimed that he was legally elected to this 
Congress; but I will have more to say in regard to this hereafter, if 
my time will permit. Now, it is clear to my mind that, if Congress 
did not by the enabling act authorize the constitutional convention 
{ to fix the time for holding the election for Representative to this the 
Forty-fifth Congress, said convention could not so fix the time, for 
there was already a law of Congress fixing the 7th day of November 
as the day on which to elect members of Congress in the year 176, 
which applied to Colorado unless the enabling act made some special 
provision for that State to the contrary. 

It is contended, however, by the friends of Mr. Belford that the 
sixth section of the enabling act did change the law of Congress 
which fixes the time for holding the election for Representative in 
Colorado, not only as to the election of a Representative to the Forty- 
fourth but also to the Forty-fifth Congress, and gave to the coustitu- 
tional convention of Colorado the power to fix the time of helding 
both these elections. 

This is denied by the friends of Mr. Patterson. They contend that 
the sixth section conferred no power on the convention to fix the time 
for electing a Representative to the Forty-fifth Congress. Thus it ts 
seen that the main question is one of law, as I have said. ; 

I shall now direct the attention of the House to what I conceive to 
be the legal aspect of the case. The Constitution of the United States 
provides, article 6, section 4, that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represents 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Coa 


gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senators. 


This provision of the Constitution confers power on the States 
through their Legislatures to fix the time, place, and manner of elect- 
ing Representatives to Congress in the absence of congressional enact- 
ment. But it will be observed that the latter clause of this section 
expressly confers the power on Congress to interpose at any time and 
by enactment make or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
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tled districts. Many of the voters, as I am informed, will have to go | of choosing Senators, as may have been made by the States. 
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Article 6, section 1, of the same Constitution provides that: 

“s ‘onstitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in 

ae a -reof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the author- 
yeres"the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
ity of jee shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
her to the contrary notwithstanding. ; ; 

, -By this section all laws of Congress which are made in pursuance 
f the Constitution of the United States shall be the supreme law of 
the land, and the judges in every State are bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 

“ r 
ye therefore, that by the first section of the Constitution 
above quoted the power was conferred upon Congress to fix the 
time, place, and manner of electing members of Congress. It was 
made the duty of the Legislatures of the several States to do so in 
the absence of congressional enactment. But whenever Congress 
interposed its power then its actions became supreme, made so by the 
jast section referred to. And we are not without authority upon this 
subject, if any was needed outside of the Constitution itself. In the 
early history of the country Congress left the question with the 
Legislatures of the several States to fix the time, place, and manner 
of election. But about the year 1842 Congress interposed the power 
reserved in the Constitution to it and passed a law requiring the 
several States to elect the members of Congress to which they were 
entitled by congressional districts. ; 

Before that time the States, many of them, had been electing by 
the State at large. After this act was passed all the States were com- 
pelled to elect by congressional districts. The time and manner of 
election was left to be fixed by the States. This remained so until 
the year 1872, when Congress again interposed its constitutional 
power and passed an act which reads as follows: 

The Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, in the year 1876, is estab- 
lished as the day, in each of the States and Territories of the United States, for 
the election of Representatives and Delegates to the Forty-fifth Congress; and the 
Tueaday next after the first Monday in November in every second year thereafter 
is established as the day for the election in each of said States and Territories of 
Kepresentatives and Delegates to Congress commencing on the 4th day of March 
next thereafter.—Revised Statutes of the United States, section 25. 

By this section Congress fixed the time for the selection of mem- 
bers of Congress. This section was binding on all the States and 
Territories after its passage, and required the Representatives and | 
Delegates to be elected on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November in the year 1876, which was the 7th day of November of 
that year, and the day on which the election was held in Colorado by 
virtue of which Mr. Patterson claims his seat. Congress did, how- 
ever, wodify this twenty-fifth section by afterward in March, 1875, 
passing the following law, (section 26, Revised Statutes of the United 
States :) 

Section 25 of the Revised Statutes prescribing the time for holding elections for 

tepresentatives to Congress, is hereby modified so as not toapply to any State that 
has not yet changed its day of election and whose constitution must be amended 
in order to effect a change in the day of election of State officers in said State. 

Now, it will be at once seen by reading this section that it did not | 
change the full force and effect of the twenty-fifth section, above 
quoted, as to Colorado. Colorado was at the time this last section was 





enacted a Territory, and it therefore could not have been intended 
to affect it; for the section says that the twenty-fifth section is 
modified so as not to apply to any State that has not yet changed its 
day of election and whose constitution must be amended in order to 
efiect a change in the day of election, &c. Now, at the time this was 
passed Colorado was a Territory, as I have said, and not a State. Col- 
orado had no constitution to be amended “in order” to make her 
subject to this section. By the very letter of the act it only applied 
to States and not to Territories. And it is also clear that this modi- | 
fication of the twenty-fifth section was not intended by Congress to 
apply, and we say it does not apply, to States created after the pas- 
sage of the act. Colorado did not adopt her constitution preparatory 
to her admission as a State until long after the passage of this modify- 
ing act. Hence it cannot with any fairness be contended that this 
twenty-sixth section takes Colorado from under the operation of the 
twenty-fifth section. Colorado must therefore hold her elections for 
Representative on the day fixed by this last-named section, which 
was the 7th day of November in the year 1876. 

it may be contended, however, that section 25 without some other 
enactment of Congress governing elections of this kind is inoperative. 
If there is any one in this House who takes this view of the subject, 
aud I am informed there are many, I say to them that this section by 
the power given it by the Constitution was ingrafted, so to speak, on 
the election law of every State and Territory in the Union, and by 
Virtue of this power became a part of these laws and fixed the time 
for the election of Representatives and Delegates to Congress. And 
it thas became a part of the law of Colorado and fixed the time for 
electing its members to this House. It became the law of your State, 
Mr. Speaker, and of mine, and we are not without authority upon this 


point to sustain us in this view. I have already alluded to the fact | 


that in 1842 Congress ongees an apportionment law for congressional 
purposes based upon the census of 1840. That act provided that the 
several States should be divided into as many congressional districts 


as equaled the number of Representatives to which said State was then 


— each district to be composed of contiguous territory, and 
at one Representative should be elected from each district. 


All of the States except four complied with this law and elected their 


Representatives to the Twenty-eighth Congress. New Hampshire, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri refused or failed to comply with this 
law and elected their Representatives to that Congress, as they had 
done before, from the State at large upon general ticket. When the 
Twenty-eighth Congress assembled the credentials of the persons 
claiming to have been elected from those four States were referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. Elmore, of New Jersey, was at the time chairman of the com- 
mittee, and the committee was composed of such able and distin- 
guished men as Stephen A. Douglas, Garret Davis, HANNIBAL HAM- 
LIN, and Robert Schenck. These cases received the most careful in- 
vestigation by the committee. There were two reports made to the 
House by this committee. But upon the point which I am now dis- 
cussing the committee was a unit. The members of the committee 
differed on another question, and that was whether Congress could 
under section 4, article 1, of the Constitution of the United States 
cocerce a State, and compel her to pass laws auxiliary to and in aid 
ofa law of Congress. It will be observed that this apportionment law 
only provided that the States should be divided into districts. It did 
not district them, but left that work to be done by the States them- 
selves through their Legislatures. 

A majority of the committee assumed the position that, as the 
States were not districted and as there was no State law districting 
these States, therefore the act of Congress was inoperative, it not 
having provided for such districting. The minority of the com- 
mittee admitted the proposition that Congress could not coerce a 
State into legislation in aid of a law of Congress; ‘yet that until it 
passed such laws in aid of the law of Congress it could not be repre- 
sented in Congress, for the reason that its Representatives could not 
be elected in conformity to law of Congress. 

Bat as to the effect of the Federal law the committee were unani- 
mous. And as proof of this I will read from the majority report made 
by Mr. Douglas. The parts which I read are found on pages 54 and 
5d of 1 Bartlett’s Contested-Election Cases : 

We concede to Congress— 

Says Mr. Douglas— 


the right to provide by law for the election of members of Congress, in each State 
of the Union, on a certain day, to be named in the act, without prescribing the 
places or manner of election. The power to designate the places or the manner 
without specifying the time is equally clear; but, whenever Congress assumes the 
power over one branch of the subject, its legislation must be complete to that ex 
tent, so as to execute itself without the intervention of a State Legislature, and 
the residue must be left to the States to be exercised according to their disc:etion 
under the Constitution. 


On page 54, Mr. Douglas continues: 


But it does not necessarily follow from this construction that Congress is com - 
pelled to exert all the powers conferred in that section or to refrain from the exer- 
cise of every portion of it. We insist upon no such principle. Congress may pre- 
scribe the times, the places, the manner, or either of them, in its discretion, but, if 
it attempts to control the time, it must designate the day by law. 


This was the view taken by the majority of the committee. I will 
now read from the report of the minority, prepared by Mr. Davis, 
who was a strict constructionist of the Coustitution and a champion 
of State rights. I read from page 61, same volume: 


The State Legislatures have an implied power to alter their election regulations, 
but the Constitution gives to Congress the express power to alter those same State 
regulations; and, as the express power of Congress is as extensive as the implied 
yower of the State Legislature, any alterations which they can make in their regu- 
ations, whether of time, or place, or manuer, Congress may at any time make with 
precisely the same effect. 


And again: 


The State Legislatures might alter their existing regulations relating to time or 
places or manner, confining their action to either one, and leaving intact and in 
iull force and effect all relating to the other two, and a similar alteration made by 
a law of Congress would have the identical, same operation. The State of Ken- 
tucky elects her Representatives on the first Monday in every August before the 
first session of each Congress, as now fixed by law, and she has all needfal regula- 
tions of place and manner. If her Legislature, now in session, were to pass a law 
with the single provision that hereatter her elections should take place the first 
Monday in October next before the beginning of each term of Congress, it would 
surely make an alteration in her election regulations in point of time, and her sub- 
sequent elections, as of course, would be heldsaccordingly. All the States have 
their complete regulations of time, place, and manner, but in many of the States 
the time is variant. If Congress were now to pass a law — merely that the 
election of Representatives in all the States should be held on the first Monday in 
every August before the beginning of each congressional term, it would alter the 
laws of every State whose time was in conflict, and the elections would take place 
on the day named by Congress, but in all other respects in pursuance of the regu- 
lations made by the State Legislatures. 

It seems to me that this is as much in point in this case as if the 
committee had then been considering this very case and preparing a 
report op this very point. 

Suppose— 

Say the minority in their report— 

Iowa should be admitted into the Union as a State during this Congress, pre- 
vious to which Congress should pass a law establishing uniformity in the time of 
holding the election of the members of the House. * * * Whocan doubt its po- 
tential force, and that it would operate upon her when she should come into being ? 

When these reports were submitted to the House, they were dis- 
cussed by the ablest men who were in that Congress. And they all 
| supported the proposition I am here contending for. 
ut it may be insisted that there were no laws in the State of Col- 
| orado in force in aid of the twenty-fifth section of the act of Con- 
| gress. This, however, cannot be maintained, for I have before me 
the election law of Colorado. It is a complete system. This law was 
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passed by the territorial Legislature of Colorado before the adoption 
of the State constitution,.and was continued in force after the forma- 
tion of the State government by virtue of the following provision 
of the constitution of Colorado: 

Section 1. That all laws in force at the adoption of this constitution shall, so far 
as not inconsistent therewith, remain of the same force as if this constitution had 
not been adopted until they expire by their own limitation or are altered or re- 
pealed by the General Assembly; and all rights, actions, prosecutions, claims, and 
contracts of the Territory of Colorado, counties, individuals, or bodies corporate 


(not inconsistent therewith) shall continue as if the form of government had not 
been changed and this constitution adopted. 


This section continued all laws of the Territory in force after the 
adoption of the constitution which were in force at the time of its 
adoption and which were not inconsistent with it until they were 
modified or repealed by the Legislature. These election laws were in 
force at the time of the adoption of the constitution, and were not 
inconsistent with it, and therefore they were continued in force. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that the officers of the State of 
Colorado were elected under and by virtue of these election laws, 
from the governor down, and all hold their offices without question. 

I say, therefore, that when Colorado was declared a State, in 
August, 1476, she found awaiting her at the very threshold of the 
Union the twenty-fifth section of the Revised Statutes, fixing the time 
for the election of her Representative to this the Forty-fifth Congress, 
and subsequent Congresses. This section so fixing the time ingrafted 
itself, as I have said, on these election laws and became a part thereof 
and fixed the time for holding the election for a member to the Forty- 
fifth Congress on the 7th day of November, 1876. 

But we are met here by another argument. It is said that the 
sixth section of the act passed by Congress enabling Colorado to form 
a State constitution and be admitted into the Union modifies the 
twenty-fifth section and gave to the convention which framed the 
State constitution the power to fix the time for holding said election, 
and that the convention fixed it on the 3d day of October, 1876. Now 
I say this section of the enabling act did give to the convention the 
power to fix the time for the election of one Representative and that 
one Representative, as I think I will hereafter show, was to be 
elected to the Forty-fourth Congress, and not to the Forty-fifth. The 
sixth section of the enabling act reads as follows: 


That until the next general census, said State shall be entitled to one Represent- 
ative in the House of Representatives of the United States, which Representative, 
together with the governor and State and other officers provided for in said consti- 
tution, shall be elected on a day subsequent to the adoption of the constitution, and 
to be fixed by said constitutional convention ; and until such State ollicers are elected 
and qualified under the provisions of the constitution, the territorial officers shall 
continue to discharge the duties of their respective offices. 

That was passed March 3, 1875, after the twenty-fifth section of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to which I have referred. It is 
now claimed this section modified or changed the twenty-fifth section 
so far as Colorado is concerned. Lot us see whether it does or not. 
“That until the next general census, said State shall be entitled to 
one Representative in the House of Representatives of the United 
States.” This part of the section limits the number toone. ‘‘ Which 
Representative together with the governor and State and other offi- 
cers provided for in said constitution, shall be elected on a day sub- 
sequent to the adoption of the constitution and to be fixed by said 
constitutional convention,” &c. 

What is the literal meaning of this section? I insist that if you 
give it a literal rendering it violates the Constitution of the United 
States. A literal rendering would require that this Representative 
should be elected on the day fixed by the constitutional conven- 
tion, and that such Representative should continue in office by vir- 
tue of said election until the year 1880, and until the general ses- 
sions of that year shall have been completed, upon which a new 
apportionment will be made. Is not that the literal constraction of 
this section? I submit that it is. But no one will insist that this 
is the true construction to be given this section. And it was not so 
intended by Congress. This construction would make the seetion 
obnoxious to article 1, section 2,of the Constitution of the United 
States, which says: ‘The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States,” &c. Then we must look for some other construction, if 
one can be found, which is reasonable and fair. I submit that the 
following is the only fair and reasonable construction which can be 
put upon this section, namely: “That until the next general census 
said State shall be entitled to one Representative in the House of 
Representatives of the United States.” Here insert a period after the 
word States, instead of using the word “which ” use the word “one” 
so that it will read, “One Representative, together with the governor 
and State and other officers provided in said constitution, shall be 
elected on a day subsequent to the adoption of the constitution, and 
to be fixed by said constitutional convention,” &c. When the section 
would read thus: “That until the next general census said State shall 
be entitled to one Representative in the Congress of the United States. 
One Representative, together with the governor and State and other 
otlicers provided for in said constitution, shall beelected at the first elec- 
tion under this constitution, and one Representative in the Congress 
of the United States shall be elected thereafter at such times and 
places and in such manner as may be npr by law; and until 
such State officers are elected and qualified under the provisions of 
the constitution the territorial officers shall continue to discharge 
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the duties of their respective offices.” This rendering 
is the logical one. It makes this section harmonize wit} 
ion of the Constitution of the United States to which I h 
which requires members of Congress to be elected eve 
a construction always to be looked for and adopted 
violence to the spirit of the act as drawn from the ] 
same. The State shall elect “one” Representative on a day snl 
quent to the adoption of the constitution, and on a day to be 4 nod 
by the constitutional convention. What Representative, [ jy, oe 
Why, a Representative to the Forty-fourth Congress which wan the 
in existence and continued to exist until long after the election held 
on the 3d day of October, 1876, the time fixed for the election of the 
“one” Representative by the constitutional convention of Colorado 
This was the Representative provided for by the enabling act: a 
the Representative then elected, was elected to the Forty-fourth ( 
gress, for he could have been elected to none other on that day, accord. 
ing to this constitution. F 

Mr. Belford was elected on that day to the Forty-fourth Congres 
and took his seat and served until that Congress expired on the ith 
day of March, 1877. This election on the 3d day of October, iss; 
filled the full measure of the sixth section of the enabling act. It 
extended to none other, as I have already said. I am fully borne 
out in this construction by the constitutional convention of Colorado 
the very convention which was called into existence by the enabling 
act, the sixth section of which we are here considering. ” That conven. 
tion adopted as part of the constitution of Colorado the following: 

Sec. 44, art. 5. One Representative in the Congress of the United States shall 
be elected from the State at large, at the first election under this constitution, and 
thereafter at such times and places and insuch manner as may be provided by law 

In the adoption of this section by the constitutional convention of 
Colorado that convention placed upon the sixth section of the ena- 
bling act and the twenty-fifth section of the act of Congress the same 
coustruction precisely contended for by me. But it is contended that 
thesixteenth section of the schedule of the constitution of Colorado 
adopted by this convention, which reads— 

The votes cast for Representatives in Congress at the first election held under 
this constitution shall be canvassed and the result determined in the manner pro 


vided by the laws of the Territory for the canvass of votes for Delegate in Con 
gress, 


to my mind, 
1 the provis. 
ave referred, 
ry two Years, 
unless it does 
anguage of the 


and 


on 


is in conflict with the construction which I have put upon the ena- 
bling act as well as the construction apparently given it by the con- 
vention by the adoption of the forty-fourth section of the constitu- 
tion above set forth, for the reason that the word Representative is 
used in the plural sense instead of the singular. I do not think so, 
It will be observed that this section only applies to the canvass of 
the votes for Representative at the first election held under the con- 
stitution of Colorado by virtue of the sixth section of the enabling 
act. It is based upon the sixth section, and without the sixth section 
would not have any effect whatever. Now if my construction of this 
sixth section, as I have heretofore contended for, is correct, then the 
section last quoted could not be construed in the plural sense as to 
Representative, for but one could have been elected at that election. 
But thé word Representatives may have occurred by reason of a typo- 
graphical error. I think it highly probable that it did occur in this 
way. But, whether it did or not, the constraction I have put upon 
this section is clearly correct. That construction forces us to the con- 
clusion that the sixth section of the enabling act only delegated to 
the constitutional convention of Colorado the power to fix the time 
for the election of one Representative, (that being all the State was 
entitled to at the time,) and that was the one to the Forty-fourth Con- 
rress. The convention did fix the time for that election on the 3d 
day of October, 1876, the day on which the governor and other State 
officers were elected for the State, which day was subsequent to the 
adoption of the constitution as provided for by the sixth section of 
the enabling act. That election was held and Mr. Belford was elected 
to the Forty-fourth Congress, took his seat, and served the remainder 
of that Congress. And this election exhausted the power vested in 
the convention of Colorado by the sixth section of the enabling act, 
leaving the election of a Representative to the Forty-fifth Congress 
to be governed in point of time by the twenty-fifth section Revised 
Statutes heretofore quoted. 

Now, the construction here contended for was also placed upon the 
law by the officers of the State of Colorado after the October election, 
as well as by the officers of the Territory before that election. The 
territorial officers after the adoption of the constitution gave notice 
that an election for one Representative to the Forty-fourth Congress 
would be held throughout the State on the 3d day of October, 1°70. 
And the republican party met in convention and nominated Mr. Bel- 
ford as its candidate for Representative to the Forty-fourth and also 
Forty-fifth Congress. The democratic party met in convention also 
and nominated Mr. Patterson as its candidate for these two Con- 
gresses. The canvass opened. Mr. Patterson declared on the stump 
everywhere that under the law the Representative to the Forty-fourth 
Congress must be elected at the October election, and that the Kep- 
resentative to the Forty-fifth Congress would have to be elected at 
the election held on the 7th of November, as required by the twenty- 
fifth section. This construction of the law was not disputed by any 
one until after the October election. It is not shown by the evidence 
that Mr. Belford expressly placed this construction on the law. | 
believe the evidence nowhere proves that he said anything about !t. 
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But just before the October election the proof shows that some of | to the Forty-fifth Congress. If he did not doso it was his own fault. 
Mr. Belford’s friends, whether by his consent or not the evidence | And if his neighbors went and cast their votes and elected their man, 
Joes not show, caused to be printed and circulated among the voters | he has no right to complain. 
of the State tickets with Mr. Belford’s name on them for the Forty- If the 7th day of November, 1876, was the legal day for holding 
fourth Congress, and the Forty-fifth Congress also. This was learned | this election, and one voter went to the polls ana voted for Mr. Pat- 
by Mr. Patterson’s friends ; and in his absence and without his knowl- | terson in conformity with the law, and all the rest of the voters of the 
edge or consent they caused tickets to be printed and distributed with | State had remained away, unless they had been forced to do so from 
pis name on them for both Congresses. When he ascertained the | circumstances over which they had no control, Mr. Patterson would 
fact he still protested that the member of the Forty-fifth Congress | have been elected. The evidence shows that every voter iv the State 
would have to be elected on the 7th of November. Thus the matter | had the opportunity to cast his vote if he had chosen to do so, except 
stood until after oe aioe ee, Sener wae. me — in a few — a a pete Mg not omens in the mountain 
r election, which was held on the third day of the month, the ofti- | regions. But giving Mr. Belford the benefit of every voter in these 
=< State being republicans gave notice that there would be an | counties where no polls were opened, as compared with the number 
election for Representative to the Forty-fifth Congress held on the | of votes cast at the October election, and still Mr. Patterson would 
sth day of November, 1876. ‘ have a large majority. We are supported by high legal authority in 
This notice was published in every county in the State. The repub- | this view of thelaw. Indeed I know of no legal authority against it. 
lican party also, immediately after the October election, through the I will read from authority in point which is found on page 126, 
chairman of its central committee, published an address to the repub- | Brightley’s Leading Cases of Election. It is the case of the Com- 
lican voters of the State urging them to go to the polls on the 7th of | monwealth of Pennsylvania vs. Reed in the court of common pleas of 
November and elect Mr. Belford to the Forty-fifth Congress, encour- | Philadelphia, to test the right of the defendant to exercise the oflice 
aging them to do so by reminding them of the fact that they had | of treasurer of Philadelphia County. 
been successful in carrying the October election and electing Mr. Bel- King, the presiding justice, held as follows : 
ford to the Forty-fourth Congress, and that they must not relax their 
energies until they had carried the November election and elected 
him to the Forty-fifth Congress. The canvass continued to be pros- 
ecuted with vigor by the friends of Mr. Belford until after Mr. Cuar- 
FEE, @ leading republican, and now a United States Senator from 
that State, returned home from the city of Washington, where it is 
supposed he had been in consultation with the Chandlers, Butlers, 
and other leaders of the republican party, and had received some new 
light upon the subject which he was to impart to his friends. For 
soon after his return he held a conference with the leading republic- 
ans of the State, at which the governor elected at the October elec- 
tion was present, and at which it was agreed to withdraw Mr. Belford 
from the canvass so far as his election to the Forty-fifth Congress at 
that election was concerned, and rely upon the election of the 3d of 
October. And the governor-elect then and there agreed to issue a 
certificate of election to Mr. Belford declaring him elected to the 
Forty-fifth Congress by virtue of the votes he received at said elec- 
tion. For it will be remembered that he received a majority of the 
votes cast at that election for the Forty-fifth Congress, he and Mr. 
Patterson having both been voted for. But it must also be borne in 
wind that no one claimed up to this time that this election to the 
Forty-fifth Congress on the 3d of October was valid until after the 
Chaffee conference of leading republicans of which I have spoken. 
But immediately after this conference adjourned Mr. Belford’s 
friends withdrew him from the canvass so far as the contest for the 
Forty-fifth Congress was concerned, and declared that they would 
rely upon the election of the 3d of October. This looks very much like 
a trick on the part of Mr. Belford and his friends by which they at- 
tempted to avoid the danger of a defeat at the election in November, 
for it was by no means certain that Mr. Belford would have been 
elected at the November election as against the ability and energy of 
Mr. Patterson, had he continued in the field. Mr. Patterson, true to bis 
friends and true to his declarations, both public and private, to the 
effect that the Representative to the Forty-fifth Congress must be 
elected on the 7th day of November, continued in the field, aiding and 
speaking to his friends daily until the election on that day. The result 
was that on that day he received a large majority of all the votes cast 
for Representative to the Forty-fifth Congress, and he is here claiming 
his seat. The vote was not as large as the vote at the October election. 
This grew out of the fact that there was no contest, Mr. Belford hav- 
ing withdrawn, but few of his friends voted, and Mr. Patterson’s 
friends did not all vote for the reason that there was no opposition 
to their candidate. This, however, is urged as a reason by Mr. Bel- 
ford’s friends why the election on the 3d of October should be re- 
garded by this House as the legal election. I do not think this po- 
sition can be maintained. If the election on the 3d day of October 
was not held on the day fixed by law, as I think I have heretofore 
clearly shown it was not, so far as a Representative to this the Forty- 
fifth Cugress was concerned, then it was simply void. Elections are 
provided for by law. The time, place, and manner is fixed by law, 
and must be observed. Suppose Mr. Belford’s and Mr. Patterson’s 
friends had all assembled at their various voting- precincts through- 
out the State of Colorado on the 10th day of October, 1876, and cast 
their votes for these two gentlemen for Representative to the Forty- 
fifth Congress and Mr. Belford had received a large majority of the 
votes cast, would anybody insist that Mr. Belford was legally elected ? 
Certainly not. Because there was no law, either State or Federal, 
fixing that day as the day for holding such an election. The acts of 
= voters in that case would have been simply void. Every man is 
oe to know the Jaw. This is a well-settled maxim. He is bound 
© know the legal time to cast his vote, or he may lose it. 
u <4 {nls meets another argument which is urged by the friends of 
the Ost tt = this floor. It is claimed that more votes were cast at 
te . T election on the 3d of October than there were on the 7th 
Wo = cnr This is true. But does that make any difference ? 
State of Coie -— man who was a legal voter under the laws of the 
hn olorado had the right to go to the election on the 7th day 
ovember and cast his vote for his candidate for Representative 
































By a general law of the Commonwealth, passed on the U5th of April, 1834, the com- 
missioners of each county are annually to appoint a respectable citizen as county 
treasurer, * * * By the act of the 16th June, 1836, the county board for the city 
and county of Philadelphia, for the time being, are to meet at the county commis- 
sioners’ oftice, on the first Monday in June, 15837, and on the first Monday of Juno 
in every second year thereafter, between the hours of two and six o'clock in the after- 
noon, and then and there elect by ballot a county treasurer, to serve for two years 
from the said election, who shall perform the duties and incur the liabiliti:s now 

yrescribed by law for the said treasurer; the sole operation of this law, therefore, 
ving to change the body electing the treasurer of Philadelphia, and to extend the 
period of bis official term ; leaving him in all other respects charged with the duties 
and subject to the obligations imposed by the general law upon other county treas- 
urers. 

* * * a 7 * 

Thus stood the law on the 10th of April last, when the alleged election of the 
defendant took place. On that day all the members of the county board, being in 
number twenty, assembled at the commissioner's oflice and organized for the dis- 
patch of business- by the appointment of one of their body as president and of a 
citizen as secretary. A motion being made to proceed to the election of treasurer 
by ballot, it was amended so as to make the election viva voce by a vote of eleven 
for to nine against the amendment, and the resolution as amended prevailed— 


I call the attention of the gentleman from Maine [Mr, Har] to 

this— 
Against the adoption of this amendment several of the members protested, as a 
direct infraction of the law under which they assembled, which in terms required 
the election to be by ballot; their remonstrances, were, however ineffectual; two 
of the members being appointed tellers, the board proceeded to make-choice of a 
treasurer viva voce. The result was, ten votes viva voce for George Read, and nine 
votes viva voce for John Thompson. While, however, the voting was in progress, 
and when the name of Abraham Miller, a member of the senate, representing the 
city, was called, that gentleman came forward to the chair and tendered his vote 
by ballot, aflirming at the same time that any other mode of voting being illegal 
he would not participate in it. Whether this vote was accepted or rejected is a 
question of a influence in the decision of the cause, and your attention 
will hereafter be particularly called to it. 
. * * * . © * 

In all our public elections, those who neglect or refuse to vote according to law 
are bound by the votes of those who do vote, no matter how small a minority those 
who vote are of the whole constituency. It is an historical fact that about forty 
thousand electors who voted for one or the other of the candidates for governor at 
the late election did not cast any vote for or against the amended constitution, and 
yet that instrument has, by a comparatively small minority, become the supreme 
law of the land. The result of our opinion is, that if you are satisfied from the 
evidence that Abrahain Miller tendered a vote by ballot for the defendant and that 
his vote by ballot was received as such, then has the defendant sustained his plea 
of having been, on the Ist of Aprildast, duly elected county treasurer. 

Thus it will be seen that the court held that elections must be 
governed by the rules of law which fix the time, place, and manner 
of such elections, and that the man who cast his vote by ballot for 
the county treasurer at the time and place, that being the manner 
required by law, elected the man for whom he voted, and the other 
nineteen lost their votes because they voted viva voce instead of by 
ballot. This case, I think, meets the argument of gentlemen on the 
other side fully when they insist that the number of votes cast has 
anything to do with the legality of the election of Mr. Patterson. If 
a county treasurer can be elected by one vote out of twenty, Mr. Pat- 
terson’s election cannot be affected on account of the small number 
of votes cast at the election in November, for his vote alone was much 
greater in proportion than that of the one member of the board in the 
case cited. Then I say that there was no law authorizing the peo- 
ple of Colorado to elect a Representative to the Forty-fifth Congress 
on the 3d day of October, 1876, but that the Jaw fixed the time for 
said election on the 7th of November of that year. And as there is 
no question that Mr. Patterson got a majority of all the votes then 
cast, I think he is entitled to the seat. ‘The evidence shows that his 
majority was 3,580 votes over Mr. Belford. 

But on the question of the polls not being opened in some of the 
counties, I desire to say this in addition to what I have already said 
upon that subject. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COBB. I should like to have a few minutes longer. 

Mr. BLAND. I move that the time of the gentleman be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time does the gentleman 
from Indiana desire? 

Mr. COBB. I think three minutes will be sufficient. 
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Mr. COX, of Ohio. I yield to the gentleman three minutes of my 
time. 

Mr. COBB. I thank the gentleman from Ohio for his kindness. 
In eight counties in the State there were no polls opened and no elec- 
tion had. Now, the evidence shows that most of these counties were 
in the mountains and that the people move away from them in the 
month of October on account of the climate and go to the lowlands 
and spend the winter. But as the presidential election was held on 
the 7th of November, the day on which Mr. Patterson was elected, 
if the voters would not turn out on that day and open the polls and 
vote for that high official, Mr. Belford and his friends cannot com- 
plain. Neither can they take advantage of the fact, as it is shown 
that they advised Mr. Belford’s friends not to vote for him on that 
day, and they cannot take advantage of their own wrongs in this 
regard. It is not shown by the evidence that any legal voter desired 
to vote in either of these counties and was prevented from doing so on 
account of the polls not having been opened. The republicans re- 
fused to vote for Mr. Belford in the counties where the opportunity 
was afforded them, where the polls were opened and they went for- 
ward and voted for presidential electors. But give to Mr. Belford 
all the votes which were cast in these eight counties at the October 
election, and add them to the votes cast for him at the November 
election, and still Mr. Patterson’s majority would be over 1,000. I 
say that if voters do not vote, and their votes if counted would not 
change the result, the election ought to be and is in law taken to be 
the true expression of the popular will. 

Therefore I repeat that Mr. Patterson should be seated. I have 


come to this conclusion from a careful study of this case, and shall so 
vote, 


Increase of Mail Service in the South. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT B. VANCE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 20, 1878. 


On the bill (FH. R. No. 4246) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes; and 
the amendment of Mr. Vance, as follows: 


Provided, That the Postmaster-General shall secure the delivery of the mails 


between Washington City and New Orleans at arate of speed not less than twenty- 
five miles an hour. 


Mr. Biount, of Georgia, made a point of order that the legislation was new, 
and not in the line of economy; which point the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole sustained, and ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the 
committee and the country to the fact that the mail facilities fur- 
nished the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Texas are far inferior to those of other sections, particularly in 
the rapid delivery of the mails. I gleaned the following facts from 
officials at the Post-Office Department: average speed per mile from 
New York to Washington, thirty-three miles per hour; from New York 
to Chicago, via New York Central, twenty-eight miles; from Wash- 
ington City to Chicago, via Baltimore and Potomac line, twenty- 
eight miles; from Washington to New Orleans, via Richmond, Atlanta, 
&c., twenty-two miles. 

Thus it will be seen that from Washington south the rate is 50 per 
cent. slower. A delivery of twenty-five miles an hour would put 
the mails into New Orleans five and one-fourth hours earlier, and 
twenty-six miles would save seven and one-fourth hours, confer- 
ring corresponding favors on the intermediate points. I take the 
ground that it is the duty and interest of the Government to revive 
the business and industries of the great South. The extreme south- 
ern States have been ee of the raw material by which the 
looms and spindles of the great North have been kept at work. The 
South has been a purchaser which has enriched the manufacturer of 
the North. Shoes, hats, leather, woolen cloth, cotton cloth, and a 
thousand and one articles manufactured at the North have found 
ready purchasers in the farming and planting population of the 
South. 

Here is a magnificent country, with twelve million people, a coast 
line of nearly three thousand miles on the Atlantic and Gulf, 15,201 
miles of finished railroads, and a grand stretch of 751,098 square 
miles of territory, reaching out its hands to the Government for pro- 
tection and development. 

Let us look at some of the products of the South: There were 
grown in 1876—wheat, 21,844,490 bushels ; Indian corn, 178,081,426 
bushels ; rice, 73,635,021 pounds. 

But cotton has been the great crop of the South. The product of 
1876 was 4,669,288 bales, of four hundred and forty pounds each, 
making the grand aggregate of 2,054,486,720 pounds. 
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Where does England buy her cotton? The statistics show that ir 
1876 Great Britain imported 1,487,858,848 pounds of cotton, of Which 
in round numbers one thousand million pounds were furnished by 
the South. F 

Gentlemen will see at once what an immense benefit is conferred 
upon the United States by the cotton crop in bringing money froy, 
abroad as the cotton imports into this country in 1876 amounted {o 
$22,725,598. 

But the South has added to the material wealth of the country 
from other sources. The Southern States alone produced in 1-79 
71,066,596 pounds of leaf-tobacco, which found its way, when manu. 
factured and in leaf, into the markets of the world, making, at ten 
cents per pound, the sum of $7,106,659.60.* | But much of this tobaceo 
produced in Virginia and North Carolina—* the gold-leaf Orinoco,” 
“the silky Pryor,” &c.—ranged at prices much higher than the fore- 
going. The average sales of one crop in Lynchburgh, from Madison 
County, North Carolina, was $69 per one hundred pounds. 

THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

The States of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Caroling 
Tennessee, and Virginia have furnished to the mints and assay offices, 
as follows: ‘ ' 


I ceieldl aia teiia chin saiateas i aieltitaacia taiiaatie insite nen bweeat $21, 142, 105 78 
Bi VOE ocncur concne secess cnsces cee Woe coccce cocccc cose 45, 150 09 


The collection of gold in the North Carolina gold-belt, covering 
the counties of Randolph, Mecklenburgh, Cabarras, Lincoln, Burke, 
Rutherford, McDowell, Cherokee, &c., is decidedly on the increase. 
The successful reopening of the mint for coinage of gold at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, will greatly add to the quantity of this beautiful and 
valuable metal. Add to the gold the deposits of coal, iron, copper, 
mica, asbestos, agalmatolite, marble, corundum, &c., and you can 
form a notion of the vast mineral wealth of the regions named. 

The iron ores of Western North Carolina are not surpassed in the 
world. The red hematite and magnetic ores abound profusely. A test 
of the North Carolina iron, made at the Washington Navy-yard some 
years since, proved its superiority to the Swede. The Government 
should procure this iron for repairing our Navy. 

THE FRUITS OF THE SOUTH 
are also of varied and splendid quality. Large fortunes have been 
made in the iow countries by raising peaches for the early markets. 
The middle and mountain sections are celebrated for apples, pears, 
grapes, &c. The Scuppernong and Catawba grapes are natives of 
North Carolina. I have seen the statement that one Scuppernong 
vine in Eastern North Carolina covered four acres of land. 

The table-lands of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia and North Carolina, 
produce the apple in size and quality not to be overdone anywhere, 
especially this Sélor true of Western North Carolina. Apples have 
been grown in the counties east and west of the Blue Ridge from 
Virginia to Georgia, ranging in weight from sixteen to thirty-two 
ounces each, and the flavor superb. The whole country saw with 
surprise the display of North Carolina apples at the centennial exhi- 
bition. 





































A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 

What a field this is, Mr. Chairman, for the emigrant to settle in. 
If he wishes timber for manufacturing we have it in abundance—the 
oak, the pine, the cypress, the hickory, the poplar, the black walnut, 
the curled maple, the locust, and the wild cherry. But recently an 
order was sent to Western North Carolina for a vast quantity of locust 

»ins to be used in building ships in the German Empire. In all this 
autiful land of the sun the real settler is everywhere received with 
cordiality ene of politics or of creeds. ; 

A fast- mail service, affording rapid communication with the world, 
will have a tendency to increase the population in this sunny region, 
as well as the further development of its splendid resources. 

OUR HARBORS. 
Another reason for increasing mail facilities are the ports of the 












* Of course this statement touching the product of tobacco refers to the extreme 
southern or Atlantic and Gulf States, and is taken from the census of 1570. Since 
it was prepared I have obtained the report of Mr. Dodge, statistician of tlhe Agri- 
cultural Department, and find the following for 1876: 

Tobacco crop in Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, 1 ain 

and Tennessee, in leaf, 100,105,000 pounds, valued at.........--..---- $830 o- 
Add Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, 192,745,000 pounds, valued at. 15, 707, 00° 


Total value of leaf tobacco in southern States........--.-----++++*- 22, 008, 350 


The value of the tobacco crop in the whole South, in leaf and manufactured, 
is estimated at over thirty millions of dollars. 








































conth, among Which may be mentioned Norfolk and Port Royal. 
The latter is said to be one of the finest on the Atlantic coast. In 
ase of a foreign war rapid communication by rail with these great 
ports would be of immense advantage. 

THE SOUTH AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


Rapid communication and delivery of the mails southward would 
be a blessing to those who go there for restoration to health. By 
examining the maps accompanying the census report of 1870 it will 
be observed that Florida and Western North Carolina are points 
clearer of consumption than any others in the United States. This 
fact is to be accounted for on the one hand, F lorida, by the exceed- 
ing mildness of its climate, and on the other, W estern North Caro- 
lina, by the purity of its atmosphere and the height of its mountains 
By actual measurement when building the North Carolinaand Western 
North Carolina railroads from the ocean the great dome of the Black 
Mountain, in the Alleghany Range, was found to be sixty-seven hun- 
dred and eleven feet above tide-water. It is contemplated at an early 
day to re-establish a signal station on the mountain to give notice of 
storms striking Cape Hatteras. The interests of twelve millions of 
people demand increased mail facilities at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The children in these States need to be educated. The fast- 
mail service is an educator. It gives the people daily news from the 
world. Pius IX died about four o’clock and thirty minutesp.m. At 
six o'clock p. m. I read the news in the Evening Star. At ten o’clock 
a. m. next day it was received at Saulsbury, North Carolina. Espe- 
cially does the fast-mail service aid the “star service,” the people's 
line of mails in the interior. By rapidly depositing the mails at 
intermediate points the horse and stage mails get that much sooner 
to the people. ; ; 

A fast train passing through a country and a rapid delivery of the 
mail increases the energy and stirs the activity of the people. The 
growth of our population demands more rapid movements along the 
lines of trade. Because we rejoice in “the dollar of the daddy” is 
no reason Why we should still go to mill with corn in one end of the 
sack and arock in the other. Let us have grain in both ends of the 
sack. It no longer takes three months to cross the Atlantic nor three 
years to circumnavigate the globe. The spirit of progress and in- 
vention has brought into existence a thousand wonderful and beau- 
tiful things. They speak to our hearts evermore, and cry out “ for- 
ward” in the grand work of elevating humanity; and the fame of 
Maury shall roll with the mysterious currents of the ocean, the 
name of Morse be sounded along the track of the steed of fire—the 
telegraph, while the voice of Edison will speak from the phonograph 
when they all have passed away. 







































































































The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM J. BACON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 15, 1878. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon foreign imports, to promote trade 
and commerce, to reduce taxation, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BACON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is the saying of one who by the traditions of 
some thousands of years has passed for the wisest of mankind that— 

The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water; therefore leave off con- 
tention before it be meddled with. 

I confess I have thought many times that this sage proverb might 
well be invoked as applicable to our public affairs and very appro- 
priately to the questions now before us. We are entering on a wide 
field of controversy where the most varied and discordant opinions are 
entertained. We shall engage in a heated and, if all are heard who 
lesire to ventilate their opinions, a protracted debate. No one prob- 
ably will at the end change his opinion by the breadth of a hair from 
that he entertained at its beginning, for although very good argu- 
ments will doubtless be adduced on both sides, it will hold good here 
as in other cases, that— 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 

In the mean time the people will remain as they now are and have 
been, uneasy, disturbed, and undecided. Enterprises “of great pith 
and moment,” that might otherwise have been entered upon, will re- 
main suspended ; men in business, manufacturers, artisans, and trades- 
men, not knowing what is to come, will of course not know what to 
do. Most of them will do as little as it is possible to do; the mass of 
them, it is to be feared, will do nothing. 

Moved by these considerations, I felt impelled more than a month 
ago to offer a resolution, the substance of which was that under the 
circumstances surrounding us, and to impart at least some measure 
of quietude to the public mind, it was inexpedient at this time to 
agitate the subject of the tariff, and to pass to other matters of leg- 

ative action, leaving the consideration of this subject to a more 
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propitious season, when the nation should have passed its financial 
crisis, and the outlook for the future should have become somewhat 
more settled and assured. I had hoped that so simple and direct a 
proposition might have received a vote that would have afforded an 
indication of the views of the people’s representatives in a matter 
that so directly affected the interests of the people. But by one of 
those tricks of legerdemain known as parliamentary rules, so well 
understood by the older members and such stumbling-blocks in the 
pathway of the new, an objection interposed at the proper moment 
carried it over. If a vote couid then have been obtained I feel the 
strongest assurance that the resolution would have prevailed by a 
decided majority. In view of this, the objection, I confess, seemed 
to me ill-timed and unfortunate, although from the objector’s stand- 
point it may have appeared to be entirely right, as it certainly was 
parliamentary. The happy moment to take the question thus passed, 
and has not returned. When at a later day I renewed the resolution, 
and at a time when an objection could not defeat its momentary 
consideration, the utmost that could be accomplished was its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Manufactures, that once respectable and 
efficient body, to whose consideration matters of high concern were 
formerly intrusted, but which by a series of insidious encroachments, 
mostly by the Committee of Ways and Means, has been shorn of its 
attributes and stripped of its power, and there the resolution lies, 
substantially buried, as it was pretty certain to be, “in the tomb of 
the Capulets,” and from which now, inasmuch as the subject is 
actually before us, it is not perhaps important or expedient that it 
should be exhumed. 

I have said that the main purpose of attempting to introduce the 
resolution and obtain a vote upon it was to quiet the agitation of the 
public mind, reawaken enterprise, and put again in motion the ar- 
rested wheels of industry. Surely no one will be hardy enough to 
deny that such agitation and arrest of business now exists in this 
country, and that there is a loud call upon us to put an end to this 
state of unrest and uncertainty in the only way in which it can effect- 
ually be done, by refusing here and now to open the subject of the 
revision of the tariff. Our tables groan with petitions from the peo- 
ple of all sections and representing nearly all interests to give the 
country repose and the time for recuperation that it needs, and nearly 
all of us are flooded with a correspondence tending in the same direc- 
tion. At the same time it is a significant fact that, so far as yet ap- 
pears, not a solitary petition has been presented asking for action in 
the line of that revision which the bill now on the table has attempted 
to initiate. Nor is it less significant that every expression from the 
great producing, manufacturing, and commercial interests of our land 
touching the special provisions of the bill have been in the most em- 
phatic terms of condemnation. If the bill be, as it is claimed, in the 
interest of “reform,” that reform seems from almost every utterance 
it has evoked not to be in the line of improvement. Neither the wool- 
producers nor the wool-manufacturers are at all satisfied with the 
provisions of the bill in reference to their several interests; and it 
seems quite clear that if in respect to wools and woolen goods the 
proportion of 35 to 50 per cent. ad valorem, as proposed by the bill, 
shall be maintained, it will only result, as is forcibly expressed in a 
letter addressed to me by a leading manufacturer in the county which 
I represent, in “destroying the manufacturer first and the wool- 
grower afterward.” I need hardly add that these great interests are 
mutual and reciprocal, and that whatever injures the one must mate- 
rially and necessarily damage the other. 

The great iron interest of this country has also taken the alarm at 
the changes introduced by this bill, as is shown by the appeals which 
come to us from various quarters representing that great interest, to 
let the industries of the country alone, and notably by a unanimous 
resolution of the executive committee of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, passed on the 2d instant, in these words: 

Resolved, That the association disapprove the bill as a whole, and strennously 


urge that all attempts to change the tariff laws at this session of Congress be at 
once abandoned. 


For one, Mr. Chairman, I intend to listen to and take heed of this 
monitory voice, although it comes not from my own State nor is ut- 
tered primarily on behalf of an interest which I specially represent. 
But I do represent a district which has a very large capital invested 
in manufactures, and especially in cotton and woolen manufactures, 
and whose fabrics, in the respective styles produced by them, lead the 
markets of this country, if not of the world, and I do not propose to 
sit idly by and see without resistance a blow struck at their pros- 
perity, intimately connected as that prosperity is with the welfare 
of the community wherein these establishments are located, and 
especially affecting the happiness and well being of the employés 
therein, a part, and that a not insignificant one, as they are of that 
great army of the industrious and the laboring class on whose behalf 
we hear so many appeals, and who at this time, above all others, are 
so well worthy of special consideration. 

The principle of protection, although not in terms denounced and 
attacked by the bill, is yet indirectly and insidiously assailed, and it 
was in effect if not in terms announced by the author of the measure 
that this was the initiation of a policy which was to make still larger 
advances in the future in the direction of free trade. We are told, in- 
deed, in totidem verbis, “the changes proposed are designed to be the 
foundation of a permanent measure, comprehending new principles aud 
a lopping off of the complications and contradictions now existing in 
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the present laws.” When such a warfare is proclaimed, it need hard- 
ly be said many defenders of the old American policy will burnish 
up their armor and rush to the rescue. Sturdy Pennsylvania will 
at once come tothe front with her almost unanimous delegation. In- 
deed we have heard from her already, and her Representatives have 
told us that on this subject they have nodivided ranks, that they cast 
in their lot with those who will oppose this new measure to the end, 
and if they must go down will do so with colors still flying and “ no 
surrender” written upon them. Their zeal in this cause is like that 
which inspired Holmes when, filled with indignation at the project of 
dismantling the old Constitution, he wrote— 


Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 


It would perhaps be premature, Mr. Chairman, to attempt at this 
stage to enter on the discussion of the apparently conflicting prob- 
lems of protection and free trade. To a certain extent and within 
some needful limitations, I shall not quarrel with those who main- 
tain the laiter doctrine. I believe in free trade as an abstract propo- 
sition, and, if all the world were agreed upon the subject and would 
put it into harmonious action, I should not fear to let our country, 
the latest born of the nations, still in comparative infancy, or, in the 
language of Burke, “ as yet in the gristle, and not hardened into the 
bone of manhood,” enter the lists as a competitor with the hoary 
nations of the Old World. But, situated as we are, what is it after 
all buta brilliant although analluring chimera? England, withall her 
professed adhesion to the doctrines of free trade, is at the best but 
half-hearted in her adoption of them, and some of her conspicuous 


public men are now advocating a return to those measures of protec- | 
tion which gave to her power and ascendency which she has meas- | 


urably lost. The continental nations have never given in their adhe- 
sion to free trade, but many of them, and notably Germany and 
France, maintain discriminations against other nations, and espe- 
cially against us, which amount to actual prohibition in respect to 
many articles, the product of our industry and genius, which if freely 
admitted would open to us large avenues of protitable trade and 
revolutionize some of their modes of industry. As a striking illus- 
tration of this I may be allowed to say that, in traveling for hundreds 
of miles through Germany, in the very height of the season of harvest 
four years ago, I saw in all that distance but a single American 
reaper in operation. The old methods of cultivating the earth and 
reaping the crop practiced by their ancestors centuries ago are still 
in use, simply because, through the operation of restrictive laws, 
American machinery, which does the work in an incredibly shorter 
period and with far less manual force, is not allowed an entrance 
there, 

With such facts staring us in the face, how idle it seems in us to be 
now discussing the problems of free trade, and seriously to ponder 
the proposition of opening all our ports to the free commerce of the 
world. Nothing practical in that direction can be accomplished, as 
it seems to me, except by the negotiation of commercial treaties by 
which reciprocity in trade between nations may be secured, and thus 
commodities produced by us may be exchanged upon terms of mutual 
advantage for commodities more easily and cheaply produced by other 
nations. In this way and to this extent free trade in its essential 
elements may be established, and under present conditions I am un- 
able to see any other mode in which it can with any reasonable pros- 
pect of success or permanence be introduced. For us to begin the 
experiment by means of legislation such as is proposed by the bill 
now before us, and the prospective legislation which it foreshadows, 
is simply suicidal. 

If public sentiment in this country is not in harmony with the 
action proposed by this bill, we are furnished with abundant evidence 
that it is exceedingly popular in England, already burdened with a 
surplus production for which it finds no sufficient outlet. We are 
told by the journals of that country which represent the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interest of Great Britain that if this bill 
passes— 

We may expect to see the old stir once more in our ship-yards at the very time 
when cheap labor and all else will permit our competing at a great advantage in 
quality as well as in price. 

And again, it is said: 

Certainly it is intended by this bill to make a sweeping change when the duties 
on more than two-thirds of the articles taxed are either to be repealed or greatly 
modified. 

And once more we are told that by the operation of this bill, if it 
becomes a law— 


It is 7 that American free-traders may find their cause practically won at 
least a dozen years earlier than they had boped for. 


These vaticinations may be relished by the concoctors and the 
friends of this bill, but the country Iam persuaded is not yet pre- 
pared for them. It is no time now to try experiments, to trifle with 
the ery that comes to us from nearly every section of our land for re- 
pose and restoration. The language which a distinguished English 
nobleman, Lord Bateman, in view of their commercial and industrial 
prostration, has recently addressed to his countrymen may well be ap- 
plied at this time to ours : 


T appeal to the common sense and the patriotism of my countrymen, and if they 
are convinced how great has been the fallac sy of our free-trade policy without reci- 


| 





procity, it is for them to say whether a return to a policy of limited Protection 
not the true and simple solution of our present difficulties, and will uot tena ., 
more natural and simple way than any other to retrieve our losses, incr: ase our} 
enue, lighten our burdens, bring peace, contentment, and employment to our y . 
ing classes, and teach them to bless the day which restored the old polic - 2 — 
old watchword of protection to native industry. a 


Such being my present belief and conviction, I shal] oppose this 
bill in every stage of its progress and cast my vote for its defeat at 
earliest day on which such a vote can be reached. 


5 
i 


at the 


Freedman’'s Bank. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH H. RAINEY 
=e» 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 4, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4104) making appropriations for the expenses of the leris 
lative, executive, and judicial departments of the Government for the fiscal ye ur 
ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. F 
Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, my only excuse for trespassing upon 

the valuable time and attention of the House at present is that | 

desire to submit a few remarks in reply to some things said yester- 
day when the pending amendment was under consideration in the 

Committee of the Whole. I will not say that it was the intention of 

those who participated in the debate to mislead the judgment of the 

House, but, judging from their remarks, there was a manifest tend. 

ency in that direction. 

As regards the renting of the four floors, or four flats, of the Freed- 
man’s Bank building—containing nine rooms in each, or thirty-six 
rooms altogether—I wish to say, knowing whereof I affirm, that they 
were originally leased to the Government for $18,000 per annum, 
$15,000 of which was paid by the Department of Justice and $3.00 
for the Signal Corps. During the occupancy of the upper stories by 
this latter, the Department of Justice was much annoyed by the con- 
stant working of the apparatus connected with the Signal Service. 
In order that the annoyance might be obviated it was arranged and 
agreed upon that the Signal-Service Corps should be removed else- 
where. ‘Thereupon, the Department of Justice took entire control of 
the four floors, with an addition of $2,000 to the $15,000 it was already 
paying, thus making a total of $17,000. This amount was paid fora 
couple of years or so. 

Subsequently, without any agreement with or understanding on 
the part of the Freedman’s Bank, the Government assumed the right 
to pay by an appropriation only $14,000, the receipts for which will 
show such amounts to have been received on account. It should not 
be lost sight of and is worthy of mention here, in order that the House 
and the country may be assured that the building is not only rented 
but in every respect cared for without increase of expense to the Govy- 
ernment, that it is thoroughly heated and lighted and bountifully sup- 
plied with water. All the appurtenances are kept in perfect order, 
and but recently a new engine was purchased at the instance of the 
Department with the view of an increased facility for cleanliness and 
comfort. A watchman is also provided. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. YOUNG] who offered the first 
amendment said, in the course of his remarks, that “ the rent is cer- 
tainly most exorbitant.” Apparently it is, but actually not so great 
after all, for it should be remembered that this property is well 
adapted to its present use, being eligibly situated, in close proximity 
to the Executive Mansion and most of the Departments, all of which 
demonstrates its adaptability to the service of the Government. | 
am in favor of thesum recommended by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, namely, $14,000, and hope the House will sustain the same. In 
this connection I invite attention to the following letter from the com- 
missioners, which will set forth more in detail what I have been stat- 
ing: i 

Wasnineton, D. C., May 4, 187%. 

Sir: The banking-house and adjacent property of the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company in this city consists of the west half of lot 3, lots 4, 5, 6, 7, and part 
of lot 8, in square 221, extending 186 feet 10 inches on Pennsylvania avenue and 
136 feet on Fifteen and a half street. It contains 21,654 square feet of ground, and 
is improved by a four-story, basement and mansard-roof, Seneca-stone-front build 
ing, a large two-story frame, and a three-story brick dwelling. : ts 

The dimensions of the bank building, which is i pe, are 62 feet 11 inches by 
110 feet. Of this building the Governmentoccupies all but the first story, the base 
ment being mostly occupied by the heating-apparatus, boilers, and ot her mac bine ry 
necessary for heating and lighting the building and furnishing the same with @ 
sufficiency of water. The original cost of the property was $258,515.66 and that 
of the bank building, exclusive of the ground upon which it stands, $106 455 7 
About two years ago we received an offer of $250,000 for the property, but deciine: 
it, deeming it inadequate. . a 

The lease existing between the company and the Government provides for ne 
annual rental of $17,000, for which the’ company is obliged to heat and ligh . the 
building and keep it in good repair. Up to June 30, 1874, the Government par = 
full amount of rent stipulated for, but since that time Congress has appropriates 
but $14,000 per annum for that purpose. i 

It takes from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five tons of coal pe! > 
num to heat the building and furnish the necessary steam-power for supply ing - 
upper floors with water. The gas bills foot up about $300 per annam, while the 

eneral taxes alone on the property amount at present to $2,947.46 per anne a 

aking into consideration, therefore, the taxes, the facl, the gas bills, the w an . 
an engineer and fireman, the repairs to machinery and vther necessary repairs, © 





— 


with the cost of the building, it will be seen that even $17,000 is not a very 





pether 

i e rental. . 

irom May 1, 1876, to May 1, 1878, a period of two years, we have re-— 

— ved from the Government, on account of rent, the sum of $25,000.. $28, 000 00 
nd estimated rental value of first floor for same period............... 9, 000 00 
- | estimated rent received from adjoining buildings................. 4,000 00 


41, 000 00 
And our expenditures on this account have been as follows: 











For repairs. ..--+++++++* : pe 

Waves of engineer and fireman ‘ 

} Jul, $947.25; light, $595.42. ....---------0e eens eee e eee eee 

For tAXOS..-+-eeeeeereeeeee — 
LOAVING. ..-eeeceecceees ceeecerecees iii eathabemac ak onahen 29, 007 40 


«the net income of the property for two years, or a trifle over 5} per cent. per 
enyum on the cost of the property. s ; 
x W e have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
R. N. T. LEIPOLD, 
Of the Commissioners. 
Hon. J. H. RAINEY, . ‘ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I desire to add but a few more words. Much has been said in ref- 
erence to the failure of the Freedman’s Bank, and attempts have 
been made to clinch the responsibility upon certain individuals be 
cause of their activity in persuading the freedmen to deposit their 
stipends therein. on rae 

This repeated cry of “fraud and “theft is not warranted by the 
facts. As I have said on a former occasion, I am a depositor who has 
suffered to some extent by the failure of this bank, but I am not dis- 
posed, ewing to the interest shown by certain men, tochargethem with 
a deliberate purpose to deceive and thus todefraud me. No, sir; my 
position is this: the depositors of the Freedman’s Bank have not, as 
faras lam aware of, suffered more than thousands of others who have 
had their all in other savings institutions, hundreds of which within 
the last few years have had to close their vaults and shut their doors. 
These failures were not so much the result of robberies and defalca- 
tions as they were attributable to the enormous shrinkages to which 
all values have of late been subjected. In this particular I have yet 
to learn of exceptions in favor of the Freedman’s Bank. For the 
above cause more than any other this bank failed. It was not owing 
to its having had republican officers nor becanse a “ Christian sol- 
dier” in the goodness of his heart took upon himself the responsibility 
of commending it to the favorable consideration of those at that time 
under his immediate supervision and control. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoaLmMers] 
by way of information, for to all appearances he has entirely over- 
looked the facts, which are these: that when the advantages of the 
bank were pressed upon the minds and attention of the freedmen, 
the institution was as solvent as the Government itself, as it was 
provided by the original charter that all investments should be made 
in Government securities. In this particular “the Government of 
the United States had [has] made this bank perfectly safe,” and it 
would have been so now had not the charter been so amended as to 
permit investments in realestate. It was absolutely true at the time, 
and is now, that— 


The whole institution is under the charter of Congress, and received the com- 
mendation and countenance of the President, Abraham Lincoln. One of the last 

al acts of his valued life was the signing of the bill which gave legal existence 
he bank. 

Would the gentleman from Mississippi deny that? Did not the 
fact of the President affixing his signature to the act warrant what | 
was inserted in the by-laws? But the gentleman thinks, and has so 
asserted, despite of indisputable facts, that— 

It needed only a reference to the martyr President who had signed the act of 
emancipation to inspire the utmost confidence. Everything that the wits of these 
people, sharpened by the whettings of their infernal avarice, could suggest was 
resorted to for the purpose of drawing money from the freedmen’s pockets. The 

Christian soldier,” General Howard, was then loud in his professions of love for 
the negroes, and his certificate was sent out as follows: 

I consider the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company to be greatly needed by | 
the colored people and have welcomed it as an auxiliary to the Freedman’s Bureau. 
“0. 0. HOWARD, 
* Major-General.” 


None of these things had a tendency to hasten its downfall. 

It was owing primarily to subsequent legislation, amending the 
charter, in May, 1870, which gave the right to invest in other than | 
Government securities. It is this which has in a large degree contrib- | 








i to the overthrow of this once flourishing and beneticent institu- 
lon, 
_ Sit, if it was within the scope of possibility, I would from my place 
in this Hall sound in the ear of my impoverished race—yes, and in | 
the face of all men—that the losses which we incurred in the failure | 
of this bank are not at all chargeable to any political party, but to 
the inevitable result of cause and effect—of shrinkage in values, 
which has occasioned the suspension of a number of moneyed insti- 
tutions in our own country and in Earope as well. f 
Ihave made these remarks because I believe them to be strictly 
trne, and certainly devoid of any intention on my part to defend or 
shield any one who may have either criminally or through ignorance 
or neglect administered the affairs of this hitherto prosperous and 
beneticent institution with total lack of business capacity.” 
wen conclusion, I repeat the following little poem of twelve lines 
ich embraces the first principles of true economy,and which should | 
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be conned and remembered by every poor man. It may be ridicule, 
but its truthfulness will nevertheless remain : 

Tis little by little the bee fills her cell; 

And little by little a man sinks a well; 

*Tis little by little a bird builds her neat; 

By littles a forest in verdure is drest 

"Tis little by little great volumes are made; 

By littles a mountain or levels are made ; 

"Tis little by little an ocean is filled: 

And little by little a city we build; 

*Tis little by little an ant gets her store 

Every little we add to a little makes more; 

Step by step we walk miles, and we sew stitch by stitch ; 

Word by word we read books, cent by cent we grow rich. 


Repeal of the Resumption Law. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. lL. SOUTHARD, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1878. 

The THonse having met for general debate, Mr. VANcE in the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore— 

Mr. SOUTHARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is reported, with what truth I do not pretend to 
say, that Greeley pointed out the way to specie resumption years ago 
by declaring, ‘* The way to resume is toresume.” Wonderful as this 
discovery was thought to be at the time, it has now been completely 
eclipsed by the achievement of our Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary’s plan, too, is precisely the reverse. He virtually says to 
us, ‘* The way to resume is not to resume.” He is merely to imagine 
the conditions of resumption as existing, and to embody that imagi- 
nation into the positive assertion of reality, and call it resumption, 
No decrease of paper or increase of coin becomes necessary. When 
the note-holders present themselves at the counter and demand the 
coin, they are simply to be told: “If you really want the coin you 
can’t have it, but if you don’t want it, here it is.” 

This, sir, stripped of all its disguises, is the unique position which 
our hard-money Secretary “all clinquant with gold” occupies to-day 
upon the great question of specie resumption. <A brief review of his 
fiscal policy in connection with some well-established monetary prin- 
ciples will illustrate the serious truth of my somewhat ironical state- 
ment. 

What is meant by specie payments? Obviously the coexistence of 
a paper and metallic currency, with the former always convertible 


| into the latter at the will of the holder. In this consists whatever 


of virtue there is in specie payments. It follows that if the paper is 
to be made convertible into coin on demand, coin must be obtained 
and kept sufficient for that purpose. There must result a state of 
equilibrium between the two whereby the one becomes as desirable 


| as the other and as many holders will be willing to take paper for 


coin as coin for paper. 

This state of equilibrium must not be confounded with the equali 
zation in value of the coin and paper dollar. The equalization may 
well exist without the equilibrium. The use of the legal-tender note, 
for instance, gives it value independent of the ability to convert it 
into coin now, or the hope of it hereafter. Its quantity remaining 
the same, all will admit that its value would be greater if its uses 
were extended to all the functions of money which coin performs 
under the law. Now it is prohibited from use in payment of customs 
dues and interest on the public debt, and is not convertible into coin, 
and yet it is within 1 per cent. of equalization in value with coin. 
This difference might well be merged by the further extension of the 
use of the note, and the people be left in undisturbed possession of 
the entire volume of paper currency—now so much needed in their 
pressing business necessities. 

To reach and maintain specie payments under existing circum- 
stances one of two things must happen: either the destruction of a 
great part of all kinds of our paper currency, or the accumulation of 
a large amount of coin. And even coin accumulation in the present 
condition of the country will not insure success, since by our indebt- 
edness we are put at a disadvantage with other nations in drawing 
upon the world’s supply of coin to maintainresumption. If the legal- 
tender notes are to be canceled on redetmnption, the due execution of 
the so-called specie-resumption act would necessarily work a diminn- 
tion of the paper circulation, but would not result in coin acenmnla 
tion. Not only may it be completely enforced and no considerable 
coin accumulation take place, but such is the practical result which 
naturally follows. What is the process? Bonds are to be sold for 
coin, and the coin is to be paid out from the Treasury from time to 
time for legal-tender notes as they may be presented for redemption 


| on and after January 1, 1879. 


It is well known that only a small amount of coin will either be 
temporarily employed in this process of redemption or finally retained 
after redemption has been completed. The same coin paid into the 
Treasury for the bond will go out after the note, and in turn come 
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back again after an additional bond, plying back and forth from the 
Treasury to the holders of the notes like the shuttle of the leom till 
the woof of the fabric has been finished. The final result will be the 
conversion of notes into bonds. This conversion, to be sure, is indi- 
rect, but none the less a conversion, and instead of the notes we shall 
have in the end not coin but bonds as the legacy of the law. If the 
title, therefore, had read “An act to provide for funding the legal- 
tender notes into interest-bearing bonds” it would have truly ex- 
pressed what is embraced in the body of the law. 

The chief element in the law contributing to resamption—the power 
of canceling the notes—the Secretary now ignores by his claim of 
authority to reissue. But whether these notes be canceled or not the 
problem of specie payments will still be open for solution, a paper 
currency will continue to be a necessity, and will demand coin to 
make it convertible. This brings us back to the decrease of paper 
or the increase of coin reserve, for there must be a relative propor- 
tion of the one to the other. The Secretary sought to impress this 
lesson upon the minds of the people last fall in the Ohio canvass, 
while at the same time illustrating the beanties of that rule of civil- 
service reform which prohibits oftice-holders from participating in 
political campaigns. He declared that he could and would enforce 
the act unless repealed, and he pointed out two general modes of 
resumption. He said: 

lhere are two modes of resumption: either to diminish the amount of notes to 
be redeemed, which is commonly called a contracvion of the currency, or by the 
accumulation of coin in the Treasury to enable the Secretary to maintain resump- 
tion, 

At the time of the passage of the act in 1875 it was the evident in- 
tention to retire the whole of the legal-tender issue. On this ground 
earnest Opposition was made, and it was answered by the feends of 
the measure that these notes were a debt of the nation and as such 
should be paid off and canceled. The Secretary, however, now claims 
authority to reissue to the extent of $300,000,000, having found it 
impossible to procure coin suflicient for the purpose of redemption. 
The following questions were propounded and answers given before 
the Senate Finance Committee on the 19th of March: 

Senator Keenan. Youthought you could practically redeem all that could be 
sresented ¢ 
} ‘See salen y SuerMan. I have no doubt of my power to reissue up to $300,000,000 
ot legal tenders. 

Mark the Secretary’s answer. He does not pretend that he could 
redeem all that would be presented, but asserts, instead, his power to 
reissue, 

Again: 

Senator Kernan. And youropinion is that authority to reissue legal-tender notes 
should be expressly given by law ? 

Secretary SuERMAN. IL think that authority to reissue unquestioned and un- 
doubted would take away the fears of all classes of people: first, those in favor 
of inflation who do not want the greenbacks destroyed, then in the Eastern States, 
where they think we ought to retire the greenbacks and issue bank-notes instead, 


and believe that we are bound under existing law to pay the whole of the $300,000,000, 
and that we are not prepared to do. 


Senator ALLisox. In other words, you think we cannot come to and maintain 
specie payments without the power to reissue ? 

Secretary SUERMAN. I do not think we can. 

While this is the present attitude of the Secretary, it should not be 
forgotten that he could neither be gently persuaded nor rudely 
persecuted into this interpretation of the law at the time of its enact- 
ment. He was then chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
was pressed upon this question to the very verge of parliamentary 
propriety without answer. He would not say whether to “redeem ” 
meant to“cancel.” The law, however, requires the Secretary to “re- 
deem” the fractional currency, to “redeem” the legal-tender notes 
in excess of the $300,000,000, by January 1, 1879, and thereafter to 
“redeem” all the residue on presentation. The word “redeem” has 
the same force and effect in each and every part of the act, and re- 
quires the same action of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

And he has given interpretation by his official action under the law. 
He has canceled all the fractional currency and all the legal-tender 
notes in excess of the $300,000,000 which have been redeemed and now 
admits that he has no power to reissue them. The claim of authority 
to reissue first found place in the Secretary’s annual report to Con- 
gress in December. It springs from necessity, which knows no law, 
although reference is made to section 3579 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, which reads as follows: 

When any United States notes are returned to the Treasury, they may be reis- 
sued, from time to time, as the exigencies of the public interest may require. 

This section was enacted in 1862 when Congress was providing 
means for the extraordinary expenditures of the war, and was after- 
ward carried forward and re-enacted by the adoption of the Revised 
Statutes in December, 1873, all before the passage of the so-called 
specie resumption act in 1875. In 1862 no provision had been made 
for the redemption of these notes, and when they were “ returned to 
the Treasury” in the natural course of business, they could very prop- 
erly be reissued. The language of section 3579 nowhere embraces the 
word “ redeem,” and redemption was not conteinplated by Congress at 
that time. But subsequent to this, Congress did provide by the act of 
1875 for the redemption of all the legal-tender notes. The word “ re- 
ceem,” which is employed in this act has a well-defined signification 
with lexicographers and in the law. It means— 

To buy or purchase back, to receive back by paying the obligation. 


And when paid the obligation is to be canceled. Secsion 3579 of the 


Revised Statutes therefore is in irreconcilable conflict with the act of 
| 1575, and by the universally recognized canons of statutory eonetres 
| tion must fall even by implication. But we are not left to implic of a 
in this instance, for the act of 1875 expressly repeals all acts and } a 
of acts inconsistent therewith. pute 
The Secretary, however, does not assert that he must reissne on) 
that he may doso. He arrogates to himself a discretionary pows 2 
reissue or cancel these notesas he may please. I recollect well, sir. wh, : 
four years ago Congress and the country grew sensitive over the power 
claimed by the then Administration to reissue what was known as the 
forty-four million reserve. But if $300,000,000 are to be placed at the 
disposal of the Secretary, how much greater and more imminent the 
peril! A power so extraordinary and dangerous ought not to be tol. 
erated for a single day; and if there were no other reason for jt thi 
one imperatively demands the prompt repeal of the act. , 
In what I have said I do not wish to be understood as favoring 
the destruction of the legal-tender notes. On the contrary, I believe 
the business interests of the country require their retention, and lam 
unwilling to commit their existence to the Secretary’s discretion 
The true interpretation of the law compels their cancellation oy re. 
demption, and I would repeal the law and perpetuate their existence 
The assumption of authority to reissue, in the face of the plain 
letter cf the law, only serves to illustrate to what lengths the Seere- 
tary will go to conceal from public view the signal failure of his 
darling project of resumption. He has beaten a square retreat, The 
hitherto “hateful, worthless rag money” he now seems willing to 
defend and perpetuate. 3 
These notes [says the Secretary] are of great public convenience; they circulate 
readily; are of universal credit; are a debt of the people withont interest. are 
protected by every possible safeguard against counterfeiting ; and when redeem 
able in coin at the demand of the holder, form a paper currency as good as has yet 
been devised. It is conceded that a certain amount can, with the aid of an ay 
reserve in coin, be always maintained in circulation. The people can have yo 
assurance, however, that the Secretary will not continue to destroy these notes 
He has reserved to himself this power. 


But suppose the Secretary does reissue the $300,000,000, in what 
position does that place him with reference to respmption ? The more 
paper that exists the more will be the coin required, and that require- 
ment cannot be met. What accumulation of coin reserve has been 
made? Let the Secretary answer. 

On the 19th of March hestated before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that “ the total available gold and silver over and above demand 
liabilities is $71,775,860.56.” 

This includes both coin and bullion, and of the amount there is 
$7,937,300.21 gold bullion and $3,130,718.31 silver bullion, aggregat- 
ing $11,068,018.52. This is the total reserve which the Secretary pre- 
sents as the foundation of his recommendations against the repeal of 
the act. True, he holds out hopes of a small increase during the sum- 
mer and fall, but without presenting any facts which give assurance 
that these hopes can be realized. So adverse have been the times that 
not a single dollar was added to the store of coin in the Treasury 
from the Ist of January till the sale of bonds on the 11th instant. 
And the banks held several millions more gold in January, 1877, than 
in January, 1878. But evenif the most reasonable expectations shall 
be realized not more than from twenty to thirty millions can be added 
to the existing amount in the Treasury by the time fixed for resump- 
tion. The recent contract with the syndicate does not give assurance 
of any greater accumulation. Only ten millions have been taken by 
the syndicate, with an option to take forty millions more. The syn- 
dicate will take this additional amount if it can place it at a profit, 
not otherwise. 

To secure these ten millions the Secretary sold 4} per cent. bonds 
instead of 4 per cent. and granted to the syndicate the exclusive priv- 
ilege of disposing of this class of bonds. The terms of the contract 
prohibit the Secretary from selling to the public while the contract 
subsists. 

Speaking of certain New York bankers, in his examination as late 
as the Ist of April before the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the Secretary said: 

Some of these gentlemen have proposed to me that if I sell them 4 per cent. bonds 
at par in coin they will guarantee enough coin for resumption; aud I have some 
better offers from other banks and bankers, so that on this point it is only a ques- 
tion of rate of interest on bonds. When it becomes clear that money cannot be had 
at 4 per cent. it is time enough to pay 4. 

Ten days after, notwithstanding these “better offers,” the Secre- 
tary saw fit to sell 44 per cent. bonds. The 4 per cent. bonds were 
selling at par and the syndicate paid 101} for the four-and-a-half 
percents. The profit to the syndicate on the $10,000,000 of 4} per 
cent. bonds at fifteen years over and above what the profit would 
have been on 4 per cent. bonds is $738,750. If the whole $50,000,000 
shall be taken the profit will be $3,693,75 

The ten millions have been paid for in coin certificates, 50 that 
nothing has been added to the general store of coin, the only change 
being in the form of the deposit. The remaining $40,000,000 bave 
not yet been taken, but if they shall hereafter be, payment may be 
made in a similar way, the increase of coin placed to the credit of 
the Treasury being drawn from the banks or the people, so that in 
any event little advancement will be made in the preparations for 
resumption, the 

When the legal-tender notes are to be redeemed on demand by the 
Treasury, the same fate must attend the national-bank notes also. 
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The banks will need coin to meet their obligations and will collect 
and present legal-tender notes at the Treasury, and demand the coin 
oy a have nota supply from other sources which they will be un- 
st oy 4 obtain. This view the New York bankers recently presented, 
a urged it as the difliculty in the way of resumption. The Secre- 
tary, however, took issue with them, and said beiore the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Honse: 

It may as well be understood that the national banks cannot throw upon the 
Government the burden of redeeming their notes. The attempt would be suicide. 
They are bound to redeem their notes on demand at the Treasury with United 
Sates notes or coin, and to maintain in their vaults very large reserves of United 
crates notes. Any effort of theirs to foree the redemption of their reserves of 
1 nited States notes in coin would at once cause the Government to withdraw all 
Government deposits from them, to present all bank-notes held or received by the 
Government for redemption, and, if need be, to exchange United States notes for 
. Soe a owuaate as these gentlemen contemplate would end in their losing their 
power to issue circulating notes at all. Their talk about forming a line to break 
the Government is not discreet and is not dangerous. 

It would appear that the Secretary intends to resort to the policy 
of “intimidation” against the banks if they assert their privilege of 
demanding coin. It would be more hopeful for the people if he could 
show how both the Treasury and the banks could prepare to meet 
their coin obligations. If a struggle between the Treasury and the 
banks should ensue and result in the retirement of all the circulating 
notes, the misfortune would fall upon the people. The banks would 
be deprived of a little profit, and the people would be left to bank- 
ruptey for want of currency. 

If there is perfect harmony between the banks and Treasury, the 
coin supply must be sufficient for both, as both must redeem on de- 
mand. And redemption, to be of any practical value, must include 
redemption of any and all bank paper, whether issued by the particu- 
lar bank or not at whose counter it may be presented for redemption. 
To insure such result, the experience of this and other countries has 
demonstrated the necessity of a coin accumulation in bank as reserves 
and among the people fully equal to the volume of the paper circu- 
lation. The Bank of England tried resumption on a less amount and 
failed, and was compelled to await the day when the accumulation 
became equal to the note circulation. 

On the Ist of January, 1878, the Bank of France had a reserve of 
coin and bullion of $430,000,000, with an additional amount estimated 
to be held by the people of $1,200,000,000, and a paper circulation of 
only $460,000,000. With this vast accumulation of coin France hesi- 
tatingly announced her purpose to begin resumption. England on 
the specie basis in 1876 had $704,000,000 of coin circulating and in re- 
serve, With but $228,000,000 of note circulation. In the United States, 
in 1861, there were $20,000,000 of coin in circulation and bank re- 
serves, and only $200,000,000 of bank-notes, and at all other periods 
of our history when the specie basis was attempted to be maintained 
the same relative proportion of coin to paper has existed. But the 
total coin in this country on the Ist of January, according to the es- 
timate of the Director of the Mint—an estimate over rather than 
under the true amount—was only $235,000,000, and the reserves in 
the Treasury and banks of issue applicable to resumption purposes 
did not exceed $70,000,000, while the paper circulation approximated 
$700,000,000. 

The English rule for bank reserves in coin is one-third of both the 
note circulation and deposits, whereas the rule which has heretofore 
prevailed in the United States has been one-third of the note circu- 
lation, which is much less reliable. 

_ By the Ist of next January our coin reserve cannot be placed above 
$150,000,000 in the Treasury and the banks, and the note circulation 
may be put at what it now stands, $670,000,000. 

__The one-third rule for reserves on circulation is based upon the 
idea that not more than that amount of notes will be presented at 
any one time, and it presupposes favorable conditions of business and 
trade. Even when kept up to the full standard of the rule, the re- 
serve is found to be wholly insufficient in periods of financial embar- 
rassment—when most of all others there ought to be safety—and sus- 
pension inevitably follows. What, then, shall we say of a policy such 
4s is now urged, which only looks to a coin reserve of little more than 
one-fifth and a total coin accumulation of less than one-half of the 
note cireulation with which to begin the work of resumption? Is it 
other than imaginary? Will it not prove a fatal delusion when the 
practical test comes ? 

Resumption is to begin on the Ist of next January, and it is not 
graduated to a part of the paper; the whole is mado redeemable at 
once and on thé same day. ‘The preparations, therefore, must have 
reference to permanently maintaining resumption. 

And the Secretary has given his opinions 6nd recommendations in 
— to a permanent policy. In his annual report to Congress he 
“ays: 

, The Secretary ventures to e 
ple of the United States would 
promptly redeemable on prese 
coin and supplemented by a 


xpress the opinion that the best enrrency for the peo- 
bea carefully limited amount of United States notes, 
ntation in coin, and supported by ample reserves in 
ieee Geant ’ system of national banks, organized under general 

ree and open to all, with power to issue circulating notes secured by United 


Stat » : : . - 72 
es bonds deposited with the Government and redeemable in United States 
hotes or coin. 


W hat amount of coin does the Secretary consider an “ ample re- 
serve?” He says: 


It is far better 
ported by a minim 


to fix the maximum of legal-tender notes at $300,000,000. sup- 
demption of notes 


um reserve of $100,000,000 of coin, only to be used for the re- 
not to be reissued until the reserve is restored. 





Here, then, is this permanent plan epitomized. Three hundred mill- 
ions of legal-tender notes; an unlimited amount of national-bank 
notes ; the bank-notes redeemable in legal-tender notes; and conse- 
quently the whole to rest upon a coin reserve of one hundred mill- 
ions. A colossal superstructure of paper ranging anywhere from six 
hundred millions to a thousand millions of dollars is to be reared 
upon this small and unsubstantial basis. And this isto give stability 
to our currency and inspire confidence in the business public! There 
is not one financial writer of any respectability from the days of 
Ricardo down who does not pronounce the utter failure of any such 
ratio of coin to paper in maintaining specie payments. 

The Secretary is too discerning not to see that the security in this 
system must fade like the fabric of a dream, and he adds: 

In establishing a system of paper money designed to be permanent, it must be 
remembered that heretofore no expedient has been devised, either in this or other 
countries, that in times of panic or adverse trade has prevented the drain and ex 
haustion of coin reserves, however large or carefully guarded. Every such system 
must provide for a suspension of specie payments. * * * In our free Govern- 
ment the power to make this declaration will not be willingly intrusted to individ- 
uals, but should be determined by events and conditions known to all. : 


Reliance is to be placed at last, not upon the ability to pay, but 
upon the power to suspend 

The Treasury and the banks are thus to be protected against a run 
and the losses to be thrown upon the people. For the people there 
is no certainty and no safety. This is the specie basis to which wo 
have been journeying through all these years of trial and disaster. 
The evil effects of the policy have been palliated or denied, and the 
most extravagant hopes held out of ultimate reward. 

Defending the policy, the Secretary said to the people of Ohio in 
the canvass last fall: 

At this time our country is the most prosperous in the world, though we suffer 


to some extent from the same causes that bring stagnation to the industries of all 
commercial countries. 


The evidences of bankruptcy were then scattered all about him. 
Business failures had occurred in 1875, as the official reports show, to 
the number of 7,740, and in amount, $201,060,353 ; in 1876, to the num- 
ber of 9,092, and in amount, $191,117,786; in 1877, to the number of 
8,872, and in amount, $190,669,936. 

The failures not reported and the losses sustained where failures 
did not result in these years would aggregate an amount fully equal 
to that reported, making an average of nearly four hundred millions 
annually. 

Duriog the two years previous to the year 1875 the failures and 
losses were equally great, and were brought about by the same causes, 
for the act of 1875 was but the continuance of the policy of forced 
resumption previously inaugurated. With these appalling facts be- 
fore his eyes, the Secretary had the hardihood to tell the people they 
were the ‘most prosperous in the world and to ascribe whatever of 
suffering there might be to those general causes over which the 
administration could have no control. Now,however, when the elec- 
tions are over and there is a different purpose in view—the purpose of 
alluring the Senate into non-action or a positive refusal to repeal the 
act—the Secretary confesses the suffering which the act has already 
entailed, and insists that the difficulty is passed and the suffering over. 
He said before the Senate Finance Committee on the 19th of March : 

So far as any suffering from resumption or preparation for resumption is con- 
cerned, we have already suffered, and now to go backward would be to invite suf- 
fering again. 

But, sir, the suffering is not over if this act is to be carried into 
execution. The business failures are daily increasing and will con- 
tinue toincrease. Dun, Barlow & Co., report the failures for the first 
quarter, ending March 31, 1873, at 3,355 in number and $82,078,826 in 
amount; for the corresponding quarter of 1276 the number was only 
2,806 and the amount $64,644,156; for the same quarter of 1577 the 
number was 2,859 and the amount $54,538,070. If this average for 
the first quarter of this year shall be kept up during the other three 
quarters, the total for the year will reach the enormous sum of 
$328,315,304. Add to this the other losses and a sum so great is reached 
as to involve the whole country in undistinguishable bankruptcy 
and ruin. The act of 1875 has proven a total failure for all purposes 
of resumption of specie payments, and is conspicuous only for the 
universal disaster which it has entailed. The longer it is permitted 
to stand the more dire will become its consequences, and every con- 
sideration of interest, justice, and humanity demands its repeal, im- 
mediate and unconditional. 


William and Mary College. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. HERR SMITH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 10, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 189) to reimburse the College of William and Mary, in Vir- 
ginia, for property destroyed during the late war. 
Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it is an andisputed 
fact that the College of William and Mary was destroyed wantonly 
by drunken soldiers. So the report has it. It is painfully and need- 
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lessly explicit. It was surely enough for the petitioners to set forth 
the wanton destruction; the condition of the soldier was only intended 
to wortify him and his friends. After the passage of the ordinance 
of secession, April 17, 1561, the college was closed and the professors 
and students united their fortunes with the confederate cause. From 
the Ist of May, 1°51, until the 9th of May, 1862, the building was occu- 
pied by the confederate forces, first as a barracks, then as a hospital. 
Upon the advance of McClellan the confederates withdrew and the 
Union men took possession of the college buildings and held the same 
until the 9thof September, whenina struggle between the Union forces 
and confederates the latter got possession of the buildings and held 
them for about one hour. The Union soldiers rallied, dispossessed 
the confederates, and under the excitement of the conflict and under 
the influence of liquor, as alleged, burned part of the buildings. Tor 
this destruction damage is claimed from the General Government, 
and the bill presented made up of the following items: 


Main college building, with wings, 145 feet by 100, burned 
Professor's house, with outhouses, burned 


pw OGn0Es coneenennneessesees 5,000 

*Brafferton House pulled to pieces, with outhouses................ eae 5.000 

Cotas Gatary, Gastrered OF COnbed OF. «onic cccccwcccccscscccsnssvccevcsce 6,000 

College apparatus and furniture, new bsskeweh eas ee ee roe 6,000 
Other outhouses on college premises and inclosures destroyed, and devas- 

tation of grounds as we ae eas ‘ 4,000 

Professor's house partly pulled to pieces and outhouses destroyed........ 3,000 


GROEN vavceb niente nigadasosseneenéésanwssbtbseiienbiewensqucsesbadaee 69,000 


Is the Government responsible for the damage sustained? Under 
international law a Government is not obliged to make compensa- 
tion for damages done to its citizens by an enemy or wantonly or 
unauthorized by its own troops. When private property is destroyed 
by the unlawful acts of individuals governments seek to give redress 
by civil action or to punish for acts which are criminal, but they do 
not indemnify the parties who may lose by such depredations. The 
Government is not responsible for the torts of its oflicers or agents. 
The soldier is enlisted to fight, not to burn and pillage. Order No. 


100 in this very case expressly prohibits any damage or injury to | 


churches or colleges when occupied or used. This is the rule recog- 
nized by Vattel and all writers on international law. This rule was 
adopted by Alexander Hamilton in a report to Congress in 1792, and 
by Hon. R. 8S. Hale in a report made November, 1873, in the case 


of the Misses Hayes, No. 100, milliners, Jackson, Mississippi, for the | 
destruction of a stock of millinery goods by the soldiers of the United 


States Army on the first capture of Jackson, Mississippi, May, 1°63. 
Also, in the cases Nos, 132, 133, and 136, at Savannah, for property ap- 
propriated by United States soldiers and taken wantonly as pillage. 
On page 50 Mr. Hale says there were allegations of the wanton de- 
struction of property by United States troops without authority and 
in defiance of orders. 

But it is needless to cite further authority to prove that the claim- 
ants have no legal status before Congress. With a frankness highly 
commendable the report in this case and the learned gentlemen [ Mr. 
Goope, of Virginia, and Mr, LORING, of Massachusetts ] who advocate 
the passage of this bill concede that the Government is not legally 
liable to pay for the destruction of the college. No nation, says the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, should be held accountable for inju- 
ries done to others by disorderly unauthorized soldiers belonging to 
ils armies, 

Has this claim, then, any status on the score of charity? It is urged 
with great eloquence in the interest of education that William and 
Mary College should be treated as an exceptional case. Its heroes 
and sages constitute a constellation in the intellectual firmament 
which dazzles with its brilliancy. Its alumni have held every posi- 
tion of trust and honor at home and abroad, in legislative halls, in the 
pulpit, and on the bench. All this is conceded, and yet on the score 
of charity it falls below infinitely the claims of other colleges and uni- 
versities again and again rejected. 

Tennessee University was destroyed, and the bill passed for its 
relief was vetoed by the Executive. In that case the loyalty of the 
professors, students, and trustees is not controverted. The disloyalty 
of William and Mary College is frankly conceded. As a matter of 
strict law it is wholly immaterial whether the professors and students 
were loyal or disloyal, or whether the college is in a loyal or disloyal 
State. The lawless destruction of property does not subject the Gov- 
ernment to liability. But loyalty is a matter of consideration when 
the applicant seeks for charity and relief from Congress. Congress, 
however, is not an eleemosynary institution empowered to distribute 
alms among the impecunious. The most liberal constructionist could 
find no authority for the exercise of such power. 

But it is argued that this case is so peculiar that it cannot be used 
as a precedent in the future. Whatis it? Analyze it as you please, 
it is aclaim for the wanton destruction of property, the usual casualty 
of war. It is substantially similar to the losses sustained in the bor- 
der States in 1563 by the raids of the confederate armies. In Penn- 
sylvania individual losses aggregated, with the burning of Chambers- 
burgh, to more than $3,450,909.50, as follows: 

Adams County 
Fulton County Cen ees savecececcsessoccccccsecsccescccosesese 
Franklin County, (burnitfg of Chambersburgh) 
Franklin County, (other claims) 
Cumberland County 
York County 

Bedford County 
Somerset County 


nobidaxsisdidiphinaantyuasineiiardintian: tn nn 
dit, Cinineninanens dived Rianiieninneebennigiumemnieye 120 00 


‘ne sxpeweun Wes 






5 | Schools of medicine 





a, 


The State of Pennsylvania granted relief by the following acts - 
August 20, 1864 . 





900, 000 o 
| 


Among these cases are to be found individual losses that }yy the , 
hardship arrested special attention. If the Government undertakes 
to pay the loss of this college it will be a precedent for the payment 
| of these claims and for similar claims resulting from the Morgan raid 

in Ohio. All are the inevitable casualties of the war. 

But, to be more specific, I have a list of colleges, universities, acade. 
mies, and churches, presented to the Committee on War Claims du; 
| the Forty-third Congress, first session, which shows an aggreg 

amount of $882,357, as follows: 

Methodist Episcopal church, Alexandria, Virginia — 
Methopist Episcopal church, Charlestown, West Virginia 
Methodist Episcopal church, Decatur, Alabama 
Methodist Episcopal church, Huntsville, Alabama “ 
Methodist Episcopal church, Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
| Methodist Episcopal church, Martinsburgh, West Virginia 
Methodist Episcopal church, Old ‘Town, West Virginia 
Book-A gents’ Publishing House, Methodist Episcopal Church South 
Methodist Episcopal church parsonage, Newtown, Virginia 

St. Paul's Episcopal church, Selma, Alabama ee 
St. Paul's Episcopal church, Sharpsburgh, Maryland 
St. George's Episcopal church, Accomac, Virginia 
St. Phillip’s Episcopal church, Atlanta, Georgia 
St. Mary's Episcopal church, Fredericksburgh, Virgina 
Christian church, Woodvile, Kentucky 
Christian church, Danville, Kentucky 
Alabama University ..... 

| East Tennessee University 
| Jackson College, Tennessee 
Alleghany College, West Virginia 

Madison Female Academy, Richmond, Virginia 
| Male Academy, Athens, Georgia .... 
| Strawberry Plains High School, Tennessee 
Seaman's Friend Society, Charleston, South Carolina 
Cypress Lodge F. and A. M., Florence, Alabama = 
Columbia Lodge, F. and A. M., No. 31, Tennessee 


be 
iby 


ale 











11, 000 

Among these I notice the East Tennessee University, for $13,500, 
and vetoed by President Grant. As a set-off to the statement in the 
report that no precedent exists I furnish these official cases and tig- 
ures. In addition tothese special claims, strictly similar to the claims 
under consideration, there is a list of others no less equitable which 
have under the well-settled rules of international and statute law 
been rejected by the accounting officers and the Court of Claims and 
claims commission. The amount of the new and the rejected claiins 
is simply fabulous. No one can estimate them accurately. The sum 
might probably reach $500,000,000. If this bill becomes a law, then 
these will under the inherent right of petition come before Congress, 
the very worst tribunal to pass upon a question of law or fact. 

Now, what should be the remedy? The learned gentleman from 
Massachusetts states that if his alma mater, Harvard College, had 
fallen before the storm of war he would have appealed to Government 
for relief. My practice would have been entirely different. If the 
advanced forces had not been suddenly recalled from Carlisle to fight 
the battle of the war at Gettysburgh, my alma mater, Dickinson, 
might have fallen either by accident or design. In such a contingency 
I should never have advised an appeal to Congress for relief. It seems 
to me that the gentleman from Massachusetts has entirely misunder- 
stood the advice of General Meade in this particular case,when be says: 

I take great pleasure in recommending the appeal of Professor Ewell to all those 
who have the means and disposition to assist him in the good work in which he is 
engaged. 

Manifestly General Meade did not refer to Congress, it having 
neither the authority nor the means to give the needed relief. In 
| harmony with this idea I give the indorsement of General Sherman 

on a claim presented by a church at Atlanta destroyed by our forces 
on the evacuation of that place. ‘he indorsement reads as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 173 

I have not the least doubt this paper contains a fair and truthful account of the 

loss to this church in Atlanta. But instead of appealing to the Congress of the 

United States for indemnification, I advise the pastor of the church to appeal to 


the charitable members of the Episcopal Church for aid to rebuild their church 
and parsonage. 








W. T. SHERMAN, General 

The true course is indicated by these distinguished generals and 
statesmen. One tithe the effort that has been made to Congress, if 
made to those who have means and the disposition ,to give, would 
long since have secured the funds needed to rebuild the college. Nay, 
the very eloquent speech of the learned gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, if delivered before the literati of Boston, I doubt not would 
have easily secured the balance of the material aid required. 

The charitable public never turn a meritorious applicant empty- 
handed away. The Report of the Commissioner of Education shows 
that in 1876 there was received from private benefactions to promote 
public intelligence $4,691,845: 

Gifts for education in the United States in 1876. 
| Universities and colleges ...... .cccce--- 2c. nee cecccccccsecccencccccess 2, 743, 248 


5 | Schools of science 4x, 614 


Schools of theology 
Schools of law 






Institutions for the superior instruction of women eeeeee on 31 
Preparatory echools...... seecce Cocccescces coccneces ecccccccceces eeceee- * 
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Schools for boys 
S-hools for girls . 
Schools for boys and girls .....--.----00-eee ee eee e eee ee ence eee eeeee — 


I aries 


ceums of natural history 
' ai ations for deaf and dumb 


Total 4, 691, 845 
Failing to obtain the relief desired from charitable sources, let Vir- 
nia follow the precedent of Ohio and Pennsylvania. Their Legis- 

K . ; , , ; ‘ wm . 
Tatares provided for the relief of their sufferers promptly. Their 

t itesmen knew the law and had respect unto it. A nation must be 
sti cne 
just before 10 18 generous. s 
* Our debt is heavy, but the Government by prudent management 
has reduced the same nearly $700,000,000 since 1865. 

“In 1860 the Government had to pay 12 per cent. This was under 
the Buchanan rule. When the war broke out we paid first 8 per cent., 
then 7y';, then 6, then 54, then 5, then 44, and now we borrow at 4 per 
cent. : : 
The amount of bonds at 6 per cent. i8......------- eoccecccccccs «+--+ $738, 619, 000 
The amount of bonds at 5 per cent. is 
The amount of bonds at 44 per cent is 
The amount of bonds at 4 per cent. 18......---+--++---++--e00-- 


35, 575 


247, 557 


210, 000, 000 
83, 850, 000 


Total 1, 735, 735, 650 

If our entire indebtedness could be funded into a 4 per cent. loan 
$2,000,000 would be saved annually. ; 

But it behooves us to move carefully if we wish to preserve the 
credit established. 

The estimated expenditures exceed the estimated receipts by the 
sum of $11,400,000, as appears by the following statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, estimated 
upon existing laws, will be: 


000 
000 


From customs $133, 000. 
From internal revenue 20, 000 
From sales of public lands . "000. 000 
From tax on circulation and deposits of national banks... maine “ae pucnateie , 100, 000 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Railway Companies........--- , 100, 000 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, &c 000, 000 
From consular fees, letters-patent, and lands. .. , 750, 000 
From proceeds of sales of Government property 50), 000 
From premium on sales of coin.........---.--+- Lied enedthsas Kon tue 50, 000 
From profits on coinage, & , 000, 000 
From miscellaneous sources. ..... cove , 000 


Total ordinary receipts...... ical eecl ol ahialihi ts dhe nian tei aaa aneabe 269, 250, 000 


The estimates of expenditures for the same period received from 
the several Executive Departments are as follows : 
Legislative seen $2, 843, 256 16 
Executive 1, 8, 462 25 
Judicial 900 00 
Foreign intercourse . 397 50 
Military establishment cons 270 68 
Naval establishment 234 40 
Indian affairs 5, 415, 891 20 
Pensions an 28, 000, 000 00 
Pablic works; Tr 5. 076, 675 90 
Public works: War Department 7, 953, O77 76 
Public works: Navy Department 2, 314, 231 00 
Public works: Intenor Department . 244 00 
Public works: Department of Agriculture ‘i 
Postal service 


sury Department 


g, 093, ; 
15, 143, 


92, 680, 

37, 196, 045 

5, 043, 000 

6, 500, 000 00 
1, 161, 300 04 


Sinking fund 

Refunding acts—customs, internal revenue, lands, &c 
Collecting revenue from customs 

Miscellaneous 


The above tables exhibit alarge deficiency. How is this to be met ? 
I answer emphatically, not by a loan, not by taxation, but by proper 
and legitimate retrenchment ; not at the expense of the poor clerk or 
maimed soldier, not by refusing to complete necessary public build- 
ings, but by refusing to build palatial structures not needed and more 
ornamental than useful, by withholding appropriations to rivers dry 
one-third of the year, and by stamping out all war claims of disloyal 
citizens, 

But our opponents have another remedy. And the first is the pas- 
sage of Woop’s free-trade tariff bill, which must prove destructive 
to the industrial classes, not only of Pennsylvania, but throughout 
the entire Union. 

Second. The reduction of the tobacco and whisky tax. 

Third. The re-enactment of the income tax, so justly odious and so 
prolitic of perjury. 

Fourth. The imposition of a tax on tea and coffee. 

Fifth. The destruction of the national- banking system. 

_ In a mere partisan sense I might desire the passage of this bill, as 
it certainly would bring its advocates to inevitable defeat. The peo- 
ple have settled definitely that the damages incident to the war in 
the Southern States must not be borne by the successful party. This 
should be a warning to those who seek to revive what has been finally 
determined by the result of war. Congress is not the tribunal to 
which to apply for relief. We may sympathize with the sufferers, 
and, though we may not lack the disposition, we have not the means 
to furnish relief. We should be faithless to the trust committed to 


$35, 000 | 


703, 266, 650 | 
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us, and the first to rebuke us would be the recipients of our bounty. 
None know the law better than the petitioners, and they would be 


the very last to employ us in any fiduciary relation after having found 
we had been guilty of a gross breach of trust. 


If this bill would rid us of southern claims growing out of the war 
it would be best to pass it promptly. But it will be only the begin- 
ning, not the end. It will prove a Trojan horse. It comes from the 
State of Virginia, whose power and intluence gave vitality and fear- 
ful dignity to secession, and, if passed, will become a precedent which 
will bankrupt the nation which confederate hate and valor could not 
destroy. 

Timeo Danaos dona ferer tes. 
I fear the Greeks when they bring us gifts. 


Nor is its hideous form hid, although covered with the garb of de- 


| parted worth. 


The heroes and sages of William and Mary, arithmetically fixed at 
two hundred—I love to be particular—have been “appareled in celes- 
tial light,” and ability only, not disposition, was wanting to make 
their apotheosis an accomplished fact. And much learning and elo- 
quence have been expended to wheedle sympathetic Congressmen 


| into passing a bill for which there is neither law nor equity, and 


which might not inaptly be styled an act to obtain money under false 
pretenses. True, it is all done in the name of education and patriot- 
ism; but there is about as much of either in this movement as there 
was of piety in the American sailor who prostrated himself very 
humbly in order to knock out the diamond eye of an Indian idol. 
Criticism of the financial and educational condition of Virginia will 
not seem, I trust, ill-natured when charity in the interest of education 


| is so exceptionally solicited. 


No student—I give the advice, although it may be utterly disre- 
garded—should enter a State that fails to preserve its good name and 
credit. Adjustment means, with all honest men, repudiation. 

Virginia bonds are now selling at $27 for $100. No interest is paid. 
What is the remedy? I will give the course adopted by the Old Key- 
stone State. 

In 1842 Pennsylvania failed to pay the interest on her bonds. 
stead of money, scrip was issued bearing interest. 
pounding the debt. It was a suicidal policy and speedily produced 
the natural result. Bonds and scrip sold at one-third of their par 
value, $33 for $100. There was but one remedy, and that was promptly 
applied. A bill was passed in 1544 by the Legislature imposing a 
tax of one mill on the dollar. By this means revenue was raised and 
the interest from that time regularly paid, and now the 5 per cent. 
bonds are selling at 10 per cent. above par. Our debt, which was 
$40,000,000 then, is now but $23,374,000, and real estate is exempt 
from State taxation. 

The debt of Virginia is as follows: 


In- 
This was com- 


$29, 350, R16 


4, Ine, 141 


33, 588, 957 
Tho State expended in 1876 for public schools $1,069,679, and Penn- 
sylvania for the same year $9,149,633. 
Virginia has nine colleges and universities and nine hundred and 
nincty-eight students, as appears by the following table: 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1376. 


Number of 


students 


instruc 


ips. 


Names of universities and colleges. 


tlon 


ors! 


Endowed profess 


Corps of 
| Preparatory 


College of William and Mary ens 2 30 
Emory and Henry College : 5 xO 
Hampden Sidney College wa B bases sfrcnne BG 
Randolph Macon College 167 
Richmond College 142 
Roanoke College . 175 
University of Virginia ‘ 179 
Washington and Lee University 133 


00 
4, 000 
65, 000 

160, 000 
Lod 000 
00 

520, 000 
150, 000 


Pennsylvania has twenty-nine colleges and twenty-two 
and forty-two students. See the following table: 


hundred 


Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876. 


Number of 
students 


grounds 


Names of universities and colleges. 


Corps of instrue- 
Endowed profess- 


Allegheny College 

Dickinson College ; 200. 600 
Franklin and Marshall College 0 } 170, 000 
Haverford College 2} 350,000 
Lafayette College ‘ 4, 000 
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Statistics of universities and colleges, 1876—-Continued. 





Number of 














oe z z 
Ee z students. . 
\3 | as 
‘ i =< . | | & 
Names of universities and colleges. > Ss | | alla 
| 2 ~ 
i & = 
| 
La Salle College.........c0- cocccecensecasoene } @)}......] 250 110 $20, 000 
Lebanon Valley College tad 116 e4 | 62, 000 
Dan Dn... 0 sueeiemneerseteened eel Oe ie teal data 113 600, 000 
Cinoeie UMIVGRES .ncccccccusesesescssoosevess| BH 4| 61 73 125, 000 
MESIRENCIN COUIOED, ows cceseccetesesneesesss | 17] OO} 2 32 50, 000 
NN Ee ee | ——- | 65 | 2) 30, 000 
ED. sony sencauseseebesoenecde | 0 30 48 | 100, 000 
New Caatle College.......... Slee stbintatell i a 235 at oo 
SES SS SEE TLL EGE HP OT ee 165 | 15 , 500 
i Pn... « sccupel waebeb sbunsa 12 5 47; 79 000 
Pennsylvania Military Academy.............- | Be heons 15] 91 000 
Sy GPE SID ne cape neweweesseeen BG [.cscn-) a 20, 000 
Saint Joseph's College..........00 .eeccesecees ; 13 0} 100 166 000 
ee Ree | 39 0; 60 122 000 
CD... eumsnennreeereene 19 0 142 87 , 000 
ED REE. 6.000 bpo0'en seenesoneebeonresses | 1; 49; 2 , 000 
University at Lowisbuargh........cccsvcccses 9 1 | bl 66 2, 0v0 
University of Pennsylvania. ................. } 15 eee 131 1, 000 
NSS BIEL EL NOTE TEE CLE A | a 1| 66] 50 5, 000 
Villanova College ......... » ep Tene 0 000 
Washington and Jefferson College...........- # | 2); @] 135 000 
I i nn atin Sai oe | Oe Dida 110} 100 8, 000 
Western University of Penusylvania.........) 15 2] 130 57 200,0 0 
Westminister College. ..... ..........22ccceess } BD hsow | 45 115 25, 000 
| | 





The first table shows that there are other colleges in Virginia be- 
sides William and Mary, to whom students anxious to burn the mid- 
night oil can safely resort. Virgil and Horace can be read in the 
original even though the “oldest college,” next to Harvard, should 
fail in its anomalous and questionable mission. 

The other table conveys the agreeable intelligence that Pennsyl- 
vania can accommodate all Virginians who fail in securing collegiate 
quarters at home. And the condition of Pennsylvania in education 
and finance proves that her policy is right. Let me earnestly com- 
mend it to her erring sister. By the fruits ye shall know the tree. 

Pardon me if I suggest that Virginia must adapt herself to the new 
order of things. She must look less to the dead past, more to the 
living present; give more heed to the suffering many, less to the 
favored few; build common schoo] houses, educate the masses, with- 
out regard to race or color, abandon, and forever, the fatal heresy of 
State sovereignty, and recognize as a fact, fixed and inevitable, that 
the United States is a nation by the mandate of law and the abitra- 
ment of the sword. 


William and Mary College. 


‘ Am ‘1m 7 y +g TAY 7 
SPEECH OF HON. VAN H. MANNING, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In THE Hovuské OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 10, 1878, 
On the bill (I. R. No. 189) to reimburse the College of William and Mary, in Vir- 
ginia, for property destroyed during the late war. 

Mr. MANNING. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration 
should, in my judgment, receive the prompt and cordial support of 
every member of this House, 

I anticipated that if there was disagreement upon this floor it 
would either result from an imperfect understanding of the facts 
and merits of the case, or from partisan and sectional prejudice; and 
my@nticipations have been confirmed from the remarks submitted 
by the gentlemen from Maine, New York, and Wisconsin. 1 had in- 
dulged the hope that, inasmuch as a bill similar to the one now under 
discussion was championed in the Forty-first Congress by a distin- 
guished republican leader from Massachusetts, who is now a member 
of this body, and then by another leader of equal distinction, and at 
present a Senator from that State, when the bill was again considered 
and finally passed by the House during the Forty-second Congress, it 
would be regarded by all upon the opposite side of this Hall, at least, 
as highly persuasive upon their judgment as to the justice of this claim, 
and that these facts would serve in some degree to dissipate the idea 
that the pending bill should be considered from the stand-point of 
partisans. 

Representative HoaR well understood that, in his earnest and elo- 
quent advocacy of the reimbursement of William and Mary College 
for the damage sustained by reason of the wanton destruction of the 
property of that institution by Federal soldiers, he was in perfect 
accord and harmony with the custom in such cases observed among 
all enlightened nations of the earth, and that he was well abreast 
with the civilization of the age. The arguments adduced, the sug- 
gestions offered, and the authority cited, reflect honor alike upon his 
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otic utterances upon this subject entitle him. 










head and heart; and to-day, as a southern man, I experience 


z : , : 3 since 
pleasure in awarding to him that honor to which his manly “4 


and patri- 
: The speech of Mr 
LORING, of Massachusetts, a few days ago, in support of this )j)) 60 
logical, scholarly, and patriotic, I had hoped would prove irresistj}) ‘ 
even to the most bitter partisan. = 

I submit to all who are willing that their sense of justice 
due regard for the facts in this case, and the law applicable Chemie 
shall alone constitute the guide-star of their action, that they will 
find in that able, eloquent, and learned speech abundant reasoy, + 
favor the passage of this bill. 

I desire just here to state a fact which I trust will have some infly. 
ence upon the judgment of all members of this House, irrespective 
of party affiliation, and in doing so I hope I do not violate the pro- 
prieties of the committee-room, namely, when the bill was under 
consideration by the Committee on Education and Labor, of which | 
have the honor to be a member, there was not the slightest dissent to 
the motion to favorably report it to this House, so overwhelming 
were the reasons for its passage. . 

Again, I wish to impress the fact that men of all shades of political 
opinions in the State of Virginia earnestly and warmly concur that 
simple justice demands the favorable action of Congress. As eyj. 
dence of this feeling among representative men in Virginia, I ¢!] 
attention to a letter written by Hon. Robert W. Hughes, judge of 
the United States district court in that State, to a member of this 
House, in which he says: 

The profoundest sympathies of our Virginia people are enlisted in the fortunes 
of William and Mary College, and we shall look with fond and earnest solicitudes 
to the action which Congress shall take upon the memorial of our Legislature, 


anda 
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That memorial, so strongly appealing for aid to this ancient and 
historical corporation be it remembered, bears the signatures of the 
governor and all the members of the Legislature, without distinction 
of party. In the letter referred to from Judge Hughes he begs that 
we will not forget the historic fact that pending the revolutionary 
struggle British soldiers, time and again, were quartered in the build- 
ings of William and Mary, and they always were during such occu- 
pancy respected as sacred to the cause of letters, and left intact. 
Similar respect was shown to Yale College in 1779, when the British, 
under Tryon, took possession of New Haven. Judge Hughes, in his 
commendable zeal, refers to another historic incident that cannot 
fail to stimulate and encourage us in the discharge of our duty to 
ourselves, and to the country; namely, that the king of the French 
nation, the ally of our fathers of the Revolution, ordered the build- 
ings of William and Mary, which by his troops were accidentally 
destroyed by fite, to be rebuilt at his own expense after the close of 
the revolutionary war, thus doing royal homage to the sacred cause 
of learning. 

No fear need be entertained that the passage of this bill will estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent, and that large demands will thereby be 
justified upon the Treasury, or that its supporters will be exposed to 
merited criticism. I submit that it could only be a precedent for a 
similar case, and that the annals of the country will be searched in 
vain for such a case as this; but if parallel cases could be cited, 
justice should nevertheless be done. Fiat justitia ruat calum. Let us 
hope that we will put forth our utmost endeavor to be manly and 
fair, and that we will subordinate all partisan feeling to a dignitied 
and substantial desire for the preservation of the good name of our 
common country. For the paltry sum in question it would be grossly 
inexcusable to permit our partisan prejadices to control our judg- 
ment, and thereby refuse to put ourselves in line with the civilization 
of the world. 

We were told by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] that the 
country will be almost bankrupted if we dare to appropriate the sum 
stipulated in the pending bill; and in reaching this conclusion he 
appeals to what he says is reason against rhetoric, but it must have 
been painfully apparent, even to his partisan friends, that there was 
a marked absence of reason for the position which he so confidently 
assumed in his reply to the distinguished gentlemen from Virginia 
and Massachusetts. Perhaps in the heat of discussion, so strongly 
tinged on his part with sectional animosity, he surprised himself when 
he referred to the cotton tax, amounting to $83,000,000, and to almost 
every description of claims now pending before Congress as legiti- 
mately connected with the merits of the bill under disenssion. Cer- 
tainly no one can logically agree with him that the passage of this 
bill could be regarded as a precedent, or even in the least degree per- 
suasive, in the consideration of cases so dissimilar as those to whit h 
he referred. All such claims will and should stand wholly unaffected, 
with dispassionate and fair-minded men, by our action in regard to 
this college. 

It is beyond my power to understand how reflecting men of any 

yolitical party, can fail to concur that if our peace should ever again 

j broken, all institutions of learning everywhere would be more 
secure by recognizing the equity of the claim now urged, and that 
such a precedent would be wise and patriotic for the Representatives 
of the American people in their legislative capacity to establish, and 
so firmly that no one hereafter, either high or low, would ever dare 
to disregard it. 

When the House, during the Forty-second Congress, passed bill 
like this, it was regarded by all parties, the press and the people, 5° 
far as I am advised, as an act eminently just and proper. 
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Throughout the North and West distinguished authors and educa- 

rs b ive been prompt in their expressions of approval of the claim 
= commendation and encouragement to those who have stood forth 
i support of it, and since then we have, it is believed, made some 
iway in the work of pacification and fraternal feeling. 
"professor Silliman, of Yale College, wrote to President Ewell as 
follows: 

I have read the memorial delivered before the Committee on Education in behalf 
o College of William and Mary, and am deeply meved by the simple eloquence 
the fac ts it narrates. It seems unanswerable, and I really believe it must pre- 

You must not relax your efforts. Congress will not always be in the same 
tive case it was last winter. You will find it some day in the dative. Fort- 


unately your case establishes no precedent, as there is no such case besides yours 
patel 


ott 


Edwards Lester, in his book entitled “Our First Hundred Years,” 
wrote as follows, on page 203 : 


Last spring a petition was present d by the college for an appropriation by Con- 
reas on account of revolutionary losses, and because of the destruction of its build- 
‘es and other property by the United States troops, during the late civil war. It 
was ably supported before the Committee on Education anu Labor of the House of 
Representatives and I would gladly give place to the entire argument, for it is one 
of ibe most touching, noble, and just appeals in behalf of the injured cause of edu- 

; ever provounced, Its eloquent utterances will be heeded at no distant day, 

onan American Congress shall assemble which represents, if not the maguan 
ty which always inspires the generous conquerer, at least the sense of justice 
which lives in the breasts of the true-hearted people of the North. 


catoon 


Let me briefly call attention to a part of the early history of this 
college, in the hope that it will strengthen the justice of this claim; 
and [ desire gentlemen to note the fact that its losses and misfortunes 
have been incomparably greater than have ever befallen any other 
college in this broad land. 

Founded in 1693 by English sovereigns whose names it bears, with 
a charter that gave to it large grants of money and land and priv- 
ileges of the most valuable character, its losses commenced in 1705 by 
the destruction of its buildings, the details of which have already 
been related, and in the apt language of its honored president they 
were “renewed and multiplied in 1776, breaking out afresh in 1859, 
and again in 1862.” The benefactions that were bestowed upon it 
from the day of its foundation to the termination of our allegiance to 
the mother country were valuable and large, from kings and lords 
down to the private citizens of the colony of Virginia. 

At the beginning of the revolutionary war it was by far the wealthi- 
est, most important, and prosperous institution of learning on the 
continent of America, with perhaps one exception. Its revenues from 
duties on liquors, tobacco, and other sources amounted annually to 
about £4,000 sterling. But the Revolution of 1776, that secured to 


our fathers freedom, riches, and power, and for ourselves the proud 
position we at present enjoy in the great family of nations, swept 
away from William and Mary her independence, rich endowments, 


and subjected her to poverty and weakness. Her resources of reve- 
nue, Which were increasing yearly in productiveness, were then and 
afterward in 1783, by Virginia’s cession of a vast amount of her ter- 
ritory, eut off; the valuable perquisites of the office of surveyor- 
general (which belonged to this college) were by this cession greatly 
reduced, and about this time the first chapter of her troubles and 
embarrassments was concluded by the confiscation in England of a 
legacy of great value from the Christian philosopher, Hon. Robert 
Boyle. 

In addition to this, William and Mary, by statute of Virginia, be- 
came entitled to the claim of the State on the United States, under 
the Articles of Confederation for the rent of its buildings while used 
as a hospital,and for injury to the main building by continental 
troops. The total sum thus claimed amounted to $115,000, (about 
twice the amount now asked,) not a dollar of whfich has ever been 
paid, although precedent and justice seem to entitle the college to 
some remuneration. But in calling attention to this fact, which seems 
to me deserves some consideration, I do not forget that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Rrep] rested his antagonism to the pending 
bill, in part, upon the existence of this identical fact; and again I tell 
that gentleman that Iam more than willing to submit that issue to 
the dispassionate sense of this House. Surely no one will follow the 
teaching that the more we owe, and the longer the day of reckoning 
is postponed, the less sacred our obligations become. If so, we are 
set adrift upon a tempestuous sea of passion and prejudice, without 
chart or rudder. 

The facts in regard to the destruction of the college buildings in the 
late war were fully and correctly stated by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, in the discussion several weeks ago,,but at the risk of being 
somewhat tedious, impressed as I am with the supreme importance 
of constantly keeping the facts accurately in mind, I will briefly no- 
on some of those that are deemed by me most prominent and mate- 

al. 

The college, it will be remembered, is in Williamsbargh, Virginia, 
Which remained within the lines of the Federal Army from May, 1862, 
to the termination of hostilities, and was regarded during all this 
period as loyal territory by President Lincoln, who especially ex- 
cepted it from his original proclamation of emancipation. On the 
Ith of September, 1862, a small body of confederate cavalry dashed 
into W illiamsburgh, and, after an indecisive skirmish of a few mo 
ments, gained possession of the town for an hour or so. When the 
cemate horsemen had retired, a few drunken stragglers of the 

won forces tired the chief building, which had been occupied for 
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military purposes, and prevented the extinguishment of the flames 
by the residents. 

The telegram from David A. Campbell, who was in immediate com- 
mand at Williamsburgh at the time of the destruction, and also a 
letter from General Dix, who was in command on the peninsula at 
that time, both of which have been read, sufficiently establish the 
fact to the most exacting and unwilling mind that the burning was 
wholly unauthorized and wanton. In addition to this evidence from 
Colonel Campbell and General Dix, the statement of General Meade 
is ‘that the act was unnecessary and unauthorized, and one of those 
deplorable acts of useless destruction which occur in all wars.” Pres- 
ident Ewell, than whom no man in the broad limits of our country 
stands higher or fairer, under the solemnity of an oath declares, 
that “if the college was not destroyed in the manner described, no 
faith can be attached to any human testimony, however direct, posi- 
tive, and conclusive.” These are all the facts necessary to be stated 
to arrive at a correct understanding of the merits of the bill. 

Now let me group some of the reasons, not new, but which are never- 
theless in my judgment conclusive, why the Government should make 
full reparation. It was upon friendly territory, so recognized by 
all Departments of the Government, and had been for four or five 
months before its destruction, and ever afterward remained firmly 
under the control of the Federal Army, having representation in both 
Houses of Congress. The case must be considered, therefore, us if the 
destruction had occurred in the very shadow of this building. And 
who does not know that if such injury had been sustained here, or 
elsewhere in the North, the smoke could not have disappeared from 
the ruins before ample relief would have been afforded by the Gov- 
ernment, and all right-thinking men everywhere would have com- 
mended the prompt recognition and discharge of a plain and important 
duty ? 

Again; institutions of learning contribute nothing to the means 
of hostility, but are consecrated to purposes of peace, and the per- 
petual interest of all human society, and therefore are exempted from 
the ravages of war, and secured, as far as possible, even from its 
accidental operation among civilized nations. The destruction of 
our Capitol, the President’s House, and other public buildings in this 
city by the British in 1814 was, we are told by a distinguished writer 
upon international law, “considered by the whole world as a most 
unjustifiable departure from the laws of civilized warfare,” because 
palaces of government, halls of legislation, tribunals of justice, re- 
positories of the muniments of property and of the records of history, 
like colleges, are exempted from destruction by enlightened nations, 
even in the midst of the fiercest aud most cruel warfare. 

If the conqueror— 

Says Mr. Kent— 


makes war upon monuments of art, public buildings, and models of taste (and the 
same rule applies to colleges) he violates the modern usages of war, and is sure to 
meet with indignant resentment, and to be held up to the general scorn and detesta- 
tion of the world. 


All efforts, it will be remembered, on the part of Admiral Cochrane, 
who was commanding the British naval forces, to vindicate his gov- 
ernment in his correspondence with Mr. Secretary Monroe, (by whom 
he was sharply charged with having outraged the usages of war, ) were 
pronounced by all Americans of that day, wholly insufficient and 
unsatisfactory, and the conduct of that officer left a tarnish on the 
record of the British government which yet remains. 

History furnishes us with numerous prominent examples of the 
principle, that the useless destruction of institutions of learning im- 
poses upon the author of such destruction the duty of full and prompt 
reparation, as will be seen by reference to Wheaton, Vattel, Polson, 
Halleck, Kent, and other writers upon international law, and laws of 
war. But our innate sense of justice, I submit, the grand fountain 
of all law, written and unwritten, should make all concur in sup- 
port of this bill. No ruler, no commander of armies, and no author 
throughout the era of civilized warfare, whose name deserves to be 
mentioned, can be cited in opposition to the views presented. 

In all candor and gravity I declare my judgment to be, that the 
gentlemen upon this floor whose loyalty during the late war was 
never questioned, should be the foremost and warmest supporters of 
this bill, for the reason that the greater the desire for the preserva- 
tion of the Union in its strength, dignity, and integrity the greater 
should be the wish to repair the damage which William and Mary 
has sustained, at the hands of the United States forces, under the 
circumstances already detailed; but I do not forget that in this 
position I am at antipodes with the gentleman from Maine, who de- 
clared that “ only southern members are excusable for their advocacy 
of the bill.” I will await the judgment of this House as to our 
respective views upon this point, before I will believe that he is a 
proper exponent of the virtuous people of his own section of the 
country. I venture to say that if we heed our sense of justice, con- 
form our acts to the enlightened judgment of the Christian world, 
and are mindful of the good name of our country, this ancient and 
honored institution will not much longer be heard asking Congress 
to do that which it should have done more than a decade ago. 

If I understand myself aright in regard to this matter I think I can 
sincerely assert that if I had possessed during the late war the combined 
loyalty of all the men, women, and yonth of the North, and at iis 
termination had been clotbed with unlimited power and authority, 
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my ardent jealousy of the reputation of my country would have 
impelled me promptly to make full indemnity to this college. 

I am glad to believe that a vast majority of the members of this 
House, who have taken the trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
facts of this case, and intelligently to retlect upon them, favor the 
passage of this bill, and my pleasure is not simply on account of the 
proximity of the day when the money so long due, and so much 
needed, will probably be paid, but because our favorable judgment 
will argue that we are lifting ourselves up to a more elevated and 
satriotic plane, and the good influence consequent upon such action I 
coo and believe will radiate in some degree, though small, perhaps 
in every direction throughout the land. It will not only be regarded 
as an act of simple justice, but will be accepted among the reasonable 
people inthe South, and in the North, as evidence tending toshow an 
increasing sense of right and fair-dealing among representative men, 
and of a desire that the wounds of the past, now cicatrizing, shall be 
forever healed. 

Mr. Chairman, much that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BraGG] said in his speech a few days ago upon the subject of this 
bill greatly surprised me, and I have no doubt surprised many others 
upon both sides of this House. 

It may be that he, too, upon reflection, was not entirely free from 
astonishment at his effort, by his own ipse dixit, not only to overthrow 
and utterly destroy all the facts of this case, but also the universal cus- 
tom, in such matters, all over the civilized world. If the learned gen- 
tleman, in the discussion of a law case before any judge who desired 
to be enlightened by the aid of counsel as to force of the facts, and 
the law applicable thereto, had by his own unsupported declarations, 
contradicted every material fact developed, and overwhelmingly es- 
tablished, as in this case, and then interposed his own opinion of 
the law in opposition toall authority, and precedent, throughout the 
entire era of civilization, can it be doubted that the gentleman would 
realize, in the presence of such a jurist, that he could not invest what- 
ever he was pleased to say with such force and effect as to override 
everything—both facts and law—that were piled up before him like 
Pelion upon Ossa ? 

I trust that the gentleman’s earnestness, boldness, and confidence 
will be considered in the light of calm and mature judgment, and 
that we will endeavor to break the intelligence to him, in as mild and 
respectful a manner as possible, that we cannot yet awhile yield our 
regard for reputable witnesses, and our old-fashioned notions of get- 
ting at the truth of a cause, nor our respect for all international-law 
writers, both in this country and abroad, to his remarkable intuition. 
He stands, I submit to him, too much isolated for him, or his constit- 
uents, to expect us to say he is right, and all others are wrong. It is 
strange to me, and perhaps to others, that he should tell us, in effect, 
that Federals and confederates alike, who have given us the benefit 
of all the details of the burning of the college buildings, have misrep- 
resented the facts, and that he, although not upon the ground and 
could know nothing except through others, should ask us to accept 
his unsupported version as importing absolute verity. 

I call upon the gentleman to give to this House the information 
which has satisfied him that confederate soldiers, or “ rebels,” as he 
is pleased to call them, destroyed the buildings in question. Will the 
gentleman respond, or are we to accept his argument for his answer? 
I quote all he says upon this point: 





Before entering upon the consideration of these consequences let us briefly re- 
view the alleged facts out of which this claim arises. They are recited by the 
learned advocates of the measure, as follows: 

During the first year of the war, until May, 1862, the college was held first as 
barracks and then as hospital for confederate forces. From that time until the 
clise of the war. except for a few hours on the 9th day of September, 1°62, it was 
occupied by Union troops, and was used by them for the storing of military sup- 
plies and other purposes of convenience to our armies. In a skirmish on the Sth 
day of September, 1862, the main building was burned by the Federal forces, who 
eccupied them, and at a later period of the war, during which the same forces held 
possession of them, all the remaining houses upon the college premises were, with 
the inclosures, burned wholly or in part pulled to pieces. 

From this statement of facts, aependont of positive evidence, which I believe 
exists, proving the same thing, I maintain it is apparent that the confederates and 
not the Union troops fired the building, and that they, and not we, are the vandals, 
if the burning was an act of vandalism. 

Mark the statement: 

* From May, 1862, except for a few hourson the 9th day of September, 1362, it was 
occupied by Union troops for storing military supplies, and other purposes of con- 
venience. Ina skirmish on the 9th day of September, 1862, it was fired,” &c. 

The question is pertinent, who occupied the college buildings for the few hours 
on the 9th of September, 1562, when the buildings were vacated by tie Union troops? 
Rebel cavalry in flagrant war. The report shows there was no tire before they took 
possession, but one broke out soon after they left. To one familiar with the opera- 
tions of such raiding parties, this tells the story as well as a cloud of witnesses. 
But the committee tind that after the building was retaken, straggling soldiers in- 
tlamed by liqnor and smarting under defeat tired it. That is tosay, the committee 
find as one of the grounds to sustain this bill that rebel raiders were too generous 
to destroy Yankee stores, and so the Yanks from sheer spite burned theirown. I 
submit to my friend from Mississippi, who won distinction in the cavalry service, 
whether such magnanimity on the partof the cavalry was ever known until discov- 
ered in a congressional committee-room. 


He tells those of us who compose the committee to which this bill 
was referred that we have made the discovery in our committee- 
room “that rebel raiders were too generous to destroy Yankee stores, 
and so the Yanks from sheer spite burned their own.” 

Mr. Chairman, comparisons are always odious, but as the gentle- 
man has seen proper to refer to the committee having charge of this 
bill in such terms, I beg to tell him that, having given to this House 
such specimens of peculiar reasoning as his speech contains, he should 


not himself expect, in the issue joined, much following y 
floor or elsewhere, or that the committee feel in the least degree 4j 

posed to exchange their discovery for the one he has made, 7), 

’ . he 

“truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” we thought wa 

discovered in the committee-room, and we have heard nothing that 
at all unsettles that firm conviction, the criticisms and bold assertion 

“ ; f ns 

of the gentleman from Wisconsin to the contrary notwithstand 

Now, what is his discovery? Is it not that the way to get 
truth is to prefer empty imagination and surmise to the 
ments of reputable — of both political parties? 

For myself I beg him to excuse me for not exchanging with him 
our discovery for his. But let me notice another point made by the 
gentleman. He says: , 

I take the broad ground that its destruction was one of the ravayes of ar for 
which there is not the least liability for reimbursement. Such is the onivera) 
law of nations. It was settled by an American Congress in 1797, when Washiy 
ton, Jefferson, and Monroe, and many of the long list of the illustrious dead wh,., 
spirits have been invoked, and memories revived, and passed in panoramic view },. 
fore this House, in the early stages of this discussion, were the diricting spi; ts of 
this Government— wate 

“ That the loss of houses and other sufferings by the general ravaves of war hays 
never been compensated by this or any other government." —A merican St 
Claims, page 199. 

Come, then, shades of the mighty dead, and open the eyes of these thy followers 
and so direct their judgments that they. professing the most unbounded ady 
tion and reverence for your wisdom, shall not for paltry alms violate your prec: 


pon this 


ing 
at the 
SWOrn state. 
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Let me ask the House to give close attention to the reading of the 
whole case (and it is all the authority) he has deigned to cite: 
| Fourth Congress, No. 87, second session ] 


Indemnity for property destroyed by the troops of the United States, Commun 
cated to the House of Representatives, February 15, 1797. , 
Mr. Dwight Foster, from the Committee of Claims, to whom was referred tho 
petition of Thomas Frothingham, made the following report : : 
That this petitioner prays for compensation for a dwelling-house, the property 
of his late mother, burned at Charlestown, in Massachusetts, in March, 1776, by ordey 
of General Sullivan, then commanding the American troops at that place. The 
committee find that the house for which compensation is now sought, was, wit) 
several other buildings in the vicinity at that time, in possession of the Brits! 
troops, and that, for the purpose of dislodging them, General Sullivan sent a part 
of troops with orders to set fire to the buildings, which was done acconli 
The committee apprehend that the loss of houses and other sufferings byt 
eral ravages of war oe never been compensated by this or any other gov 
In the history of our Revolution sundry decisions of Congress avainst claims of t 
nature may be found. In the present case the claim rests on the same basis wir 
all others whose sufferings arise from the ravagesof war. As this Government 
not adopted a general rule to compensate individuals who have suffered in a similar 
manner, the committee are of opinion that the prayer of this petition cannot be 
granted, 





I can hardly regard it necessary to call attention to the great dis- 
similarity in the case under discussion, and the one just read, as the 
marked difference could not escape the most inattentive listener. No 
man upon this floor, as far as I am advised or believe, has ever yet 
intimated, remotely or otherwise, that this Government should pay for 
any such loss as that set forth by the case cited. As the gentleman 
has found no other case, it is fair to presume, remembering the ear- 
nestness with which he opposes this bill, that he has searched all the 
books in vain to further fortify his position. If the gentleman’s eye 
had been as much entertained with authority on our side as on hisow: 
he would probably have seen on the page immediately preceding the 
one to which he has invited our attention, the following from Alex- 
ander Hamilton, of March 10, 1792, who wrote directly upon the prop- 
osition which we are debating, while he was Secretary of War: 

It appears to him most consistent with the justice and liberality of the Govern 
ment to authorize the allowance of reasonable compensation in all cases in which 
any place of religious worship, or any seminary of learning, has been occupied or 
injured by the troops of the United States, the act of limitation notwithstanding 


(See American State Papers Claims, page 198, Library of Congress 
In addition to this I cite the case of Rhode Island College, which 
received rent from 1776 to 1780, and for damage done the building. 
The next point made by the gentleman from Wisconsin is that the 
chancellor, professors, and students were rebels, and therefore the 
institution “ forfeited any right she may have had as an educational 
institution, sacred from the touch of war, by becoming herself an 
engine of war; an active participant in rebellion.” In other words, 
it was right to apply the torch, and raze the buildings to the ground, 
because, forsooth, the professors and students were in sympathy 
with the people in their section of the country, where the tocsin of 
war was sounded in“the land. In taking this position, I beg to re- 
mind the gentleman that he, a democrat, has gone far in advance of 
any republican, who has thus far submitted his views, through all the 
long years that this bill has been discussed in this House; and, in all 
good feeling, I tell him that, as far as my reading extends, I have 
found uo case anywhere, since the era of civilization dawned upor the 
world, that sustains the advanced ground taken by him, and, in the 
name of colleges everywhere throughout the world, society and pos- 
terity, I hope that it will not be taken by others. It is, in my judg- 
ment, utterly indefensible, and I have authority for saying that it 
would be so pronounced by the true-hearted people of the North. 
Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the professors 
and students in the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge were sometimes, 
in the many contests for power in Great Britain, not in accord with 
the reigning dynasties; but toryism, either among professors or pupt's; 
or both, did not authorize the destruction of these institutions. Be 
it known to the eternal credit of the British people, that they have 
been steadfast in their recognition of the doctrine, that institutions 
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f learning contribute nothing to the means of hostility, but are con- | 
0 ‘ 5 


rated tothe purposes of peace and good-will among men, and there- 
gecré = osetia P ae > ar . ~—TreR 
fore are exempt from the ravages of war. Her numerous colleges, 


| 
me of them so old that the dates of their establishment cannot be | 
80 


ascertained, to-day stand forth as grand monuments in attestation of | 
the sublime type of the civ ilization of her people. They have stood 
{orth in perfectsecurity, by the pr inciple I have invoked, while Puritan | 
and Cavalic r, York and Lancaster, Plantagenet and Tudor, waged their 
ever-memorable battles for the English scepter. ; 

In conclusion, I assert that no case can be brought to the attention 
of this House, from the foundation of this Government down to the 
present moment, more faultless or equitc ble, more strongly appealing 
to our sense of justice, or more entitled to oursympathy ; hence, pos- | 
sessing superior merit, I repeat that no precedent, at all questionable, 
would be established by passing this bill ; 

| will not stop to discuss W hether a legal claim could be propounded 
against the Government, as I think, in view of the marked equity of | 
the case, such discussion would be supererogatory. The character | 
which this institution has always borne, and the invaluable services 
of its professors, throughout itslong and varied career, entitle it to be | 
named among the first institutions of the New World. No college 
within our borders bas sent forth such a host of good and great men 
into the service of our country. Statesmen and heroes by the hun- | 
dreds—among them four signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
three Presidents, and many others, who have been conspicuously use- 
{ul in the upbuilding of this Government, in all its departments, dur- 
ing the winter and spring of its life—were given to the country by 
this venerable college. 

To deny reparation in this case would be grossly unjust and inex- 
cusable. Shall we then longer withhold our recognition of the just 
and humane principles contended for, and permit the ruins of the 
alma mater of our most eminent statesmen, jurists, and soldiers to | 
declare to the world that five hundred years ago there was more civ- 
ilization in Europe, and more respect paid to institutions of learning 
there, even pending the most frightful wars that ever afilicted that 
part of the world, than exists in the hearts of Americans to-day? 
Shall the impartial historian record it against us that our ally, 
Louis XVI, had more respeet for William and Mary, and the laws 
of war, a century ago, than we now have? If we would vindicate 
our civilization, and by our example help to give permanence and 
security to colleges everywhere, in whose prosp: rity and welfare the 
old and the young, the high and the low, and the rich and the poor 
are interested, more or less as members of society, let us restore, with- 
out further delay, this honored mother of literature and science to 
her former usefulness and grandeur. Set her upon her feet again, by 
payment of the sum named in the bill, and she will doubtless shine 
forth with the luster of by-gone days and be again great in the | 
greatness of her sons. 





William and Mary College. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. THOMPSON, | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 10, 1878, 


On the bill (H.R. Ne. 199) to reimburse tho College of William and Mary, in 
Virginia, for property destroyed during the late war. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, the importance of this bill seems 
to require more than ordinary examination. It has from some cause 
excited wide-spread and deep interest, which is shown by letters 
received from persons not directly interested. Some pf these have 
Written me requesting my favorable action and urging it as a measure 
of conciliation and good-will. Proper respect for these men as well 
as Justice to myself requires a brief statenient of the reasons which 
will control my vote. I may be permitted to say that I am in this 
matter free from prejudice and unintluenced by political or partisan 
considerations. 1am not one of those who oppose a measure becanse 
the claimant may reside in a seceded State. These things should be 
examined and decided on the merits of each particular case and not 
by a blind zeal on one side, nor a narrow and ubgenerous prejudice 
on the other. Many of the facts upon which claiuis are founded, and 
the transactions out of which they grow, must be assumed, and their 
Te Waa as well as the conditions they present, accepted as estab- 

sned, 


1 know full well the general opposition to the payment of “south- 
ern war claims,” as this class of claims is properly styled. But I do 
not believe that opposition exists among the people of the North to 
an extent that they would justify a disregard of any citizen’s right 
when once fairly and fully established. ‘I hey are vigilant, probably 
Suspicious of this sort of claims, and demand ample proof before con- 
ceding their justice, and this vigilance they very properly demaud of 
their Representatives. : 

This claim is for dama 


ze done during the war—is a war claim pure 
aud simple. & & . | 


I do not overlook the efioit made by its friends to divest 


it of this title and to lift it into the placid atmosphere of humanity and 
benevolence, and above the level of mere pecuniary compensation. 
The effort was, in my judgment, a signal failure. I regret, as he will, 


| that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lor1nG] suffered bim- 


self to be led into its defense on the grounds of befriending the cause 
of education. I regret, as he too will regret, that he attempted to 


| make this nation liable for and to pay the damage inflicted on this 
| venerable college as an incident of the late war, for which this claim- 


ant is largely responsible. I regret, too, that an effort has been made 


| to place those who oppose this measure in the attitude of opposing 


education and civilization, and to secure their aid by intimating that 
such refusal would be considered illiberal and unpatriotic. 

Those who do not believe in the policy of paying this and similar 
claims have not selected the arguments by which they are enforced, 


| and therefore are not responsible for the result if it must be consid- 


ered an unpatriotic act. It is alleged that the damages sustained by 
the College of William and Maiy were caused by a few drunken 
Union soldiers, not by the Federal Army nor by the order of any Fed- 
eral officer. From the report it appears that the Union forces held 
possession of the buildings and the territory immediately around, 
and that, while thus held, the confederate forces, in the year 1=62, 


| made an attack in superior numbers and the Union forces retired. 


Under the excitement of the conflict, or wantonly, a few drunken 
soldiers fired the buildings and they were consumed. I have not seen 
the testimony ou which the charge of drunkenness is based, and in 
the absence of proof I am justilied in refusing credence to a charge 
not in keeping with the reputation the American soldier proudly bears 
and gallantly earned, This, so far as it affects the merits of this case, 


| is not material, but so far as it reflects upon the honor and courage 


of the Union soldier, the charge rises into the dignity of a crime. 
The destruction, however done, was done in war if not absolutely 
during battle. It was as an incident of a contlict between the hostile 
forces. ‘This be it remembered was in a State in rebellion, in insur- 
rectionary territory, and in the enemy’s country. The State of Vir- 


| ginia had long belore passed her ordinance of secession, raised the 


standard of revolt, and denied allegiance to the Federal Government. 
Her citizens felt it their duty to follow the fortunes of the State and 
admitted her claim for allegiance superior to that of the nation. 
War was flagrant, and the rules of war alone governed. The people 
of Virginia had by their own voluntary act withdrawn themselves 
and property from the protection of the Government, and thereby for- 
feited every claim under the Constitution or otherwise which they 
had before. They denied the validity and power of law, repudiated 
the force of constitutional obligations, disowned the flag of their coun- 
try, and appealed to the sword. as the final arbiter. No law governed, 
guided, or justified this appeal to arms; none could. They claimed 
rights above all laws and older than constitutions, and these they 
reterred to the wager of battle. In this controversy law was silent 
and force was the only authority whose mandate was recognized. 
Thus the issue stood when the property was destroyed, destroyed 
not according to law but withont law. It perished without law, and 
without law and without equity it remains. There is no allegation 
that the officers of the Government failed in their duty by either au- 
thorizing its destruction or carelessly permitting it to be destroyed. 
Even if burned at the time and in the manner and by the soldiers as 


| charged, it was but an unauthorized act which neither rendered the 


Government responsible for the act done nor liable for the injury 
sustained. Assuming all charges to have been proven fully, it yet is 
only a wanton, lawless destruction of property for which not even 
blame can rest on the Goverument. I have thus given my views, not 
merely to justify my vote against this bill, but that my influence, lim- 
ited though it be, may in no event even seemingly be cast to justify 
the wrong of secession or the crime of rebellion. The safety of the 
nation, the peace and stability of our institutions depend upon the 
observance of our obligation to the Constitution and the laws, and 
ull should know that the violation of these duties deserve and will 
receive punishment commensurate with the offense ; and that observ- 
ance of the laws and fidelity to the Constitution are not only the 
path of duty, but the path of safety, too. 

If those who seek to destroy the Government, levy war, and defy 
the authorities, are to be pardoned and the damage their property 
suficred in a war they inaugurated to be paid in full on any pretext 
whatever, then they fail to feel that rebellion is a crime or that trea- 
son is odious. A healthy, manly sentiment demands that the line be- 
tween right and wrong, treason and loyalty, shall be clearly drawn, 
and that the garlands which the nation bestows upon its defenders 
und the punishment it inflicts upon its enemies may stimulate the 
one and deter the other; thus future generations will learn and obey 
the teachings which unselfish patriotism proclaims in the tongue of 
the poet. Our country— 

When in the right we'll keep her honor bright; 
When in the wrong we'll die to set her right. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is not one of money merely. A high and 
important principle is involved, and whatever we may do we estab- 
lish a precedent which will influence all similar cases hereafter. I 
might cousent,as a compliment to my friend from Virginia, who so 
ably and cloquently pleads for this college, to pay the claim if it 
would not fix a precedent nor concede a principle. But when I reflect 

hat of the forty-five hundred and eighty-two bills presented to this 
tlouse wore than twelve hundred aud fifty of them were referred to 
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the Committee of War Claims, I must pause. More than one-third 
of the bills presented to this Congress are for war claims, and not 
one of them more emphatically a war claim than the one we are con- 
sidering. 

While, then, philanthropy and the quickened spirit of conciliation 
may prompt us to recognize this claim, respect for those whose serv- 
ants we are and fidelity to the duties we owe alike demand the exer- 
cise of justice, not sentiment alone. 

But our friends on the other side, realizing the weakness of their 
claim on the trne grounds stated already and seeking to invest it 
with the rags of a beggar and the disguise of a mendicant, tell us that 
it is an appeal to a generous people for charity. Charity demands 
reimbursement for property destroyed by drunken soldiers! Charity 
does not come with haughty mien demanding in the name of law and 
by authority of precedent compensation for damages sustained. The 
bill is to reimburse the college. The report of the committee, and 
the able argument of the champions of this measure, all concur to | 
prove that it is neither more nor less than a war claim. It is in this 
aspect that we hear the antiquity of this college eulogized: that 
Washington and Jefferson were its friends, and that from its alumni 
many men of distinction have adorned both the civil and military 
history of the country; that Washington—whom the report informs 
us was the Father of his Country—was by it sent with his surveyor’s 
staff into the wilderness to survey the boundless domain in which it 
was interested. These facts are interesting as history, but I have not 
seen what they have to do with the question before us. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LoRING] becomes the 
champion of this claim and eloquently pleads in its behalf. A long 
list of great men are named as the friends of education and enlight- 
ened civilization, the grand achievements of literature and science 
are cited to prove their worth, and the unnumbered blessings of lib- 
erty are painted in colors of beauty to enchant and captivate. Even 
the spirit of Washington is evoked from the land of dreams to testify 
in favor of this claim. Nor was this sufficient; the implied threat 
is made that if this Congress refuse to pay this claim it will be pre- 
sented again and again until it is paid. It is urged further that it 
would be a graceful and fitting act to recognize and pay it; that now 
is a most opportune time, when peace and reconciliation, so ardently 
desired, are cementing the various interests of the country and recon- 
ciling the hostile sections of the land. We are told, too, that noth- 
ing would tend more to a restoration of a real union or restore a 
genuine fraternity lasting and sincere. These are objects which 
every patriot desires, results which every man hopes for; a time 
when anger will no longer exist, and when animosity will be for- 
gotten, and wrongs freely and fully forgiven. 

1 will rejoice when that day dawns, and the people will bless those 
who labor to restore peace, union, and harmony among those hitherto 
estranged. But these priceless boons cannot be purchased by the pay- 
ment of a war claim. Money has no power to buy nor wealth to hold 
these which only honor, love of country, and devotion to duty can 
secure. 

Mr. Chairman, I enter my protest against the declaration that any 
section or people can be bribed into duty by the payment of claims 
or the contribution of any amount of money. Why, then, should this 
claim be paid? What great good to humanity has this college done? 
I know, sir, it has educated hundreds of good men, but it educated 
also many bad ones. While it may boast the friendship of Washing- 
ton who fought for his country, it sent out many who fought to de- 
stroy it. Of its thirty-five professors, thirty-two entered the confed- 
erate army and sought to overthrow that Government to whose charity 
they now appeal. Is it strange that when the teachers thus tangbt 
pupils would do likewise? We know something of what the rebellion 
cost. Not merely the millions of war debt to which this college con- 
tributed its full share ; not only are there desolate homes, cold hearth- 
stones, wailing orphans, and bleeding hearts, but three hundred 
thousand noble men sleep in bloody graves—the victims of a cruel 
war, 

Let them sleep. Seek not by legislation to obliterate their memory. 
Let them alone. Time will heal these bleeding hearts and cover out of 
sight these green and yet garlanded graves. In the language of the 
gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. EL.is,] let them alone. Wait till 
the monuments which loving hands have built and inscribed thereon 
the names of our dead, and which undying affection bathed in tears, 
shall crumble into dust and the names and deeds recorded are for- 
gotten forever. Wait till the sister can read with undimmed eyes 
that crumpled, blood-stained letter, the last message from her soldier 
brother who sleeps on Chickamauga’s field. Wait! thetime iscoming 
when peace and harmony will fill our whole land, when prosperity 
and bappiness will bind together the North and the South, the East 
and the West. I see in fancy my country thus reunited in prosperity, 
regenerated by mutual suffering, and redeemed by those who fell to 
save it. I see the thronging millions which will people our land, then 
stretching from ocean to ocean, and from the Pole to the seas—one 
people, one destiny, one God. 

When time has blotted out all the scars of this dread conflict, healed 
bruised spirits, and hidden in tlowery folds these graves, then may 
the toil and suffering which purchased our freedom be remembered no 
more ; then the fields on which our thousands fell, the prisons where 
our friends perished, and all the woe and desolation which a wicked 
war has written in letters of blood may be forgotten; then indeed will 





joy and gladness fill the land and harmony and happine 
our people, while the wings of peace cover and protect 
nation whose songs of rejoicing even now are heard amid the discord 
of to-day. A day of “ peace on earth and good-will toward mey ” il 
dawn again, and when as of old the eastern skies shall be fanne 
angels’ wings, an expectant world will echo back the strain whe 
“morning stars again sing together and the sons of God sho, 
joy.” 


and I see in fancy my country, fair as a bride, glowing in px 
prosperity. 
and ill-will are hushed forever. 







88 bless all 
a ransomed 


will 
l by 
L the 
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Thus to-day I muse, and the veil of the future is slowly lifted 


. : "ace any 
No sounds of strife are heard, but all anger, resentment, 


The crimson banners of war are folded and laid aside, cannon Jip 


idle on the crumbling walls, and muskets molder in unroofed arse. 
nals. The shouts of conflicts and thunder of battle have died away 
and the bugle call is heard no more; but from the dim scenes of eter. 
nal peace 4 still, small voice, soft as the touch of the zephyr’s wing 
comes echoing faintly back, and, beautiful as angels’ songs, I je. 
sounding along the corridors of time the notes of unseen sinyeys 
chanting— ool 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say—‘ Peace!" 
Peace, and no longer from its brazen portals 

Shall blasts of war's dread organ shake the skies, 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


Retrenchment and Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT M. KNAPP, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 10, 1878, 


On the state of the Union. 
Mr. KNAPP. Mr. Speaker, for over ten years the majority of the 


people of this country have in no uncertain manner demanded re- 
trenchment and reform. 
of Congress were under republican control, and during that period 
instead of responding to the demands of the people, the legislative 
record exhibits in a manner that is incontrovertible that offices and 
officials were multiplying in number and extravagance of pay, and 
that consequently the public expenditures were constantly expand- 
ing in volume, and the taxation upon the people therefore, conse- 
quently, becoming more oppressive. 


During almost all that period both branches 


Since the House of Represent- 
atives has been under democratic rule the reverse of radical admin- 
istration has been inaugurated, and a correct consideration of the 
administration of the affairs of the people seems to some extent to 


have governed their servants in Washington. 


The money bills originating properly through the Appropriation 


Committee of the House has enabled the democratic majority to arrest 


the profligacy of republican rule and to a considerable extent cut off 
the unnecessary and ruinous drains wrung from the treasure of the 
people. I say “to some extent,” Mr. Speaker, for it is well known 
to every member of this House that every effort to establish the severe 
system of economy which the unhappy state of public affairs de- 
mands has met with tireless hostility from both the legislative and 
executive departments of the Government, still continuing under 
radical control. 

A simple statement of the foregoing undeniable facts would seem 
to be suflicient to retire the radical party from further participation 
in public affairs; but again we find them to the front attempting to 
revive sectional hostilities and through that revival destroy the pos- 
sibility of personal and commercial reciprocity, upon which alone the 
future welfare of our institutions depend. 

As an instrumentality to accomplish this result there has lately been 
great clamor by radical politicians about the payment of southern 
claims in the event of democratic ascendency. To answer this brietly, 
all we have to do is to refer the people to the records of their coun- 
try ; from them it will be found that in the Forty-fourth Congress not 
more than one-fifth of claims of this character were either reported by 
committees or passed as those reported or passed during any preced- 
ing Congress since the conclusion of the war; all of which were under 
republican control, and all of which were steadily and persistently 
expanding the cost of civil administration, and that the amounts and 
number of such claims reported by the House committees during this 
session are comparatively so insignificant that the cry of danger from 
that source only exhibits the desperation of radicalism. et 

Since the war their predominant and consistent characteristic bas 
been apparent total indifference to the ordinary rules of economy that 
ought to control the servants of the people, and still we daily hear 

upon this floor declarations made to create the impression that they 
are the only safe custodians of their treasure. 











his silly charge, predicated upon the theory that the 
onle can be deluded, (upon which false assumption radical leaders 
a Ct to maintain their rule,) it is only necessary to state that the 
Sait reduction, since the conclusion of the war, occurred in the Forty- 
searth Congress, and that the aggregate of that reduction during the 
wo sessions amounted to $40,000,000, not one item of which was 
enforced without contest with a radical Senate, the leading radicals 
of the House, and a radical executive administration. : 

To break the force of the economical policy of the democratic 
House, it was charged on this floor that the public service would 
suffer and that the democrats were inaugurating this policy with the 
appearance of economical intentions and capacity, to control the in- 
coming presidential election. : A 

To answer this charge, every reform established by the Forty- 
fourth Congress is the rule that now governs the executive adminis- 
tration of the republican party, and further economic policies are 
prevented only by the obstacles that a radical Senate and a radical 
executive administration interpose for their accomplishment. 

To demonstrate the truth of this declaration it is only necessary to 
refer the people to the history of congressional and executive action 
by the Senate and executive administrations, as well as by the 
aimost solid column of radical Representatives on the floor of this 
House. By reference to the record it will be found that every dem- 
ocratie movement looking to the reduction of offices or officials in the 
civil departments of the Government, and every movement looking 
to the reduction of the military arm of the public service, has 
recorded against them almost a solid republican vote. 

It is therefore apparent, Mr. Speaker, that to secure the full meas- 
ure of the benefit the country would realize under democratic adminis- 
tration there must be co-operation between the two Houses of Con- 
eress and the Executive Departments of the Government. This, I 
sincerely believe, will ensue in so emphatic a manner that fraud will 
be impossible on the 4th of March 1880, and when that occurs an 
additional forty millions, now wrung from and crushing the souls of 
the people, will be swept into the past with the other rotten and cor- 
rupt débris of radicalism. For whenever the value of official labor 
is measured by the standard that governs in the business pursuits of 
private life near one-half of official pay now existing will be cut off. 

There is no private business man in the world who would not be 
declared incompetent by an inquisition of lunacy who would conduct 
his business on the basis that governs in all the Executive Depart- 
ments in Washington. His first act would be abolition of the seven- 
hour system, for no such system has existence in any of the private 
pursuits, and its only result is to offer a reward for sloth and incom- 

vetency. 
The lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, the mechanic, the agricult- 
urist, and the vast mass of mankind, who are embraced in the com- 
prehensive term of labor, work a day willingly and get their com- 
pensation. The tendency and the only tendency of the system is 
to demoralize the ofticial and corrupt the public service. The next 
step to make public administration assimilate private pursuits would 
be the equalization of compensation with the standard value of the 
service performed. There are countless thousands in every way com- 
petent and worthy engaged in private pursuits who would be willing 
to perform at least nine-tenths of the duties of the Departments for 
half the pay allotted the clerical force annually, and in conformity 
to the laws controlling in the transaction of private affairs would do 
double the duty in the same period of time. 

Ihave the honor, Mr. Speaker, to represent a district containing 
cities, towns, and a wealthy agricultural population. Their divers 
pursuits engage them in almost all ordinary industries of vigorous 
and healthy society. The average pay of the clerical force in my dis- 
trict but little differs from the other congressional districts in other 
sections of the country, and I can with safety state that the average 
pay of the whole clerical force in my district does not exceed one-half 
of the average pay of that force in the executive Departments of the 
Government under radical rule. If there be distinctions to be made 
in regard to qualifications, the ordinary clerk, in private pursuits, as- 
sumes a much higher degree of responsibility, as the most of Govern- 
ment service in the clerical departments is purely automatic. I draw 
these comparisons between the control of private and public pursuits 
to show the excesses that have grown under radical rule and to let 
the people know whose money they are spending, how little appre- 
ciation they have of their duty to them or the responsibilities that 
the Government they misrepresent imposes on them, and charge that 
the same disregard of the public welfare ramifies all the departments 
of the service. 

_ The wiser of the republican leaders realize that only through divert- 
ing the popular mind from real issues can success be secured, and 
therefore the passions begotten by the war are sought to be revived 
to divert public attention from their unbridled license, extravagance, 
and unparalleled corruption. Since the conclusion of the war the 
country has witnessed in other particulars the determination of the 
radical party to stand by the excesses it begot, without regard to the 
clearly expressed will of the people. I refer now to their financial 
eee aiding to the revenue department, their management of 
‘ion shy ty the national-banking system, and their discrimina- 
een ° hst a forced loan made from the peo le during the continu- 

ce of hostilities. The history of radical egislation during this 
period exhibits the fact that in both the House and Senate commit- 


To answer t 
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tees were organized {» suppress any successful effort on the part of 
the representatives ot the people to alter the existing order of finan- 
cial management, and the result has been that all the legislation of 
the country in relation to these subjects was controlled by them with- 
out regard to public exigencies, the plainest principles of justice, or 
the repeated expression of the popular will. 
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In this manner all measures emanating from the people demanding 


reform were cornered and conquered by packed radical committees, 
owned by the money-changers, the protectionists, and the banks. The 
result of this legerdemain has been that a few packed committees 
control the legislation of the country, and the Representatives not 
favored by position on them were prevented from participation in 
public affairs. Realizing the abuses that had been fostered by this 
system the democratic House was organized this session so that com- 
mittees adverse to the existing financial policies would report ad- 
versely to the House, so that the body of the people, through their 
Representatives, could have a voice in the control of public affairs. 
Since this democratic policy was well detined the action of the radi- 
cal party presents irrefutable evidence that they are hostile to any 
reforms presented, and that if power be reposed in them in the future 
the old order of things will be perpetuated. 


We witness a case in point in the action of the republican Commit- 
In November last the democratic 
House passed an act repealing the ruinous sections of the resumption 


act, which immediately thereafter went to the Senate, was referred 
to that committee, was until lately buried there, against the persist- 
ent protests of democratic members on that committee, with the in- 


tent to prevent its passage during this session, to enable John Sher- 
mau, the American Shylock, to take the pound of flesh nearest the 
heart from the whole body of the people. During all this period, as 
a consequence of the infernal influence of this remorseless resumption 
act, asimoon of destruction has been sweeping from the center to the 
circumference of the continent. Every highway is marked by wrecks, 
and all the private industrial pursuits are day by day being cast into 
a common vortex of ruin. Meanwhile these radical Senators belong- 
ing tothese packed committees, representing radical purposes, serenely 
ply the knife at the throats of the American people, and but a few 
days since the House, realizing their intent, projected and passed by 
an overwhelming vote an additional bill in effeet accomplishing the 
same results with the act passed in November, under the hope that 
from apprehension of popular wrath it would be released from the 
remorseless clutch of these enemies of the people, and that the body 
of the Senate would consider it and pass it without reference to 
packed radical committees. 

Leaving the radical Senate, let us examine what is demonstrated in 
regard to these matters by a radical executive administration, and 
show their contempt for and defiance of the popular will. But a 
short time since all the executive power of the Government was 
exercised to defeat the remonetization of silver before that time, 
against all the ordinary dictates of public policy, stealthily and prob- 
ably fraudulently demonetized by radical rulers at the behest of the 
most avaricious and most dangerous class of society. Before itsright- 
eous remonetization radical leaders in and out of Congress and in and 
out of the executive departments of the Government, in co-operation 
with all the money-dealers in the Wall street and Lombard street 
dens prophesied evil results with John Sherman in the Treasury De- 
partment as theirchief advocate against American welfare. Remone- 
tization is adopted, and John Sherman, the hired tool against Ameri- 
can industry, is proved a false prophet and an unworthy servant, and 
while he now confesses his incapacity to comprehend the results of 
this legislative action he is still the tool of this class who have per- 
sistently robbed the masses for their benefit. In olden times the 
money-changers were driven from the Temple; it will not be long 
until the bony clasp of his clammy fingers will be forced from the 
throats of the people, and, while he may not be responsible to any 
written law for the ruin he has wrought and is now uttempting to 
wreak against them, he has built a column of hate forhimself that will 
endure as long as his avaricious administration can be remembered 
in history. 

I have thus far, Mr. Speaker, briefly reviewed the sins of omission 
and commission of the radical party in relation to the financial admin- 
istration of the Government, and have attempted to show that all 
their efforts have been directed to the protection of capital and the 
degradation of labor. I have also attempted to show that the efforts 
of the democratic House have been directed to reform, retrenchinent, 
and economy, and the overthrow of the vicious system of financial 
legislation inaugurated and sustained by republicans. 

lt is my purpose now to consider projected legislation emanating 
from the committees of this House looking to further and more sweep- 
ing reforms. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency have reported for the 
consideration of the House a bill to secure the retirement of the 
national-bank issue, the retirement and cancellation of $350,000,000 
of Government indebtedness, represented by the 5.20 bond now pay- 
able at our option, and the substitution for tho national-bank issue 
of a Treasury note receivable for all public dues and also receivable 

for the 4 per cent. bond in aid of the refunding of the public debt. 
The benefits to be derived from this legislation if a radical Senate 
and a radical Executive shall not interpose barriers to its success are 
manifold. 
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The first is the saving of twenty-one millions of interest, and there- 
fore the annual saving to the people of that amount against the ex- 
tortions of the radical tax-gatherer. 

The second is the abandonment of the infamous policy of discrim- 
ination to depreciate the value of the forced loan against the people 
while the last pound of tlesh, and that nearest the heart, is extorted 
for the holder of the bond. 

The third and most important is that it tends to break up, root and 
branch, that infamous machine for public robbery called the national- 
banking system. 


In times past, when all parties responded to well-defined popular 


expressions, such a system could not have had an hour’s existence ; | 


but through the baleful influences that the civil contest begot the 
money-sharks fastened their fangs on our vitals, and democratic pro- 
cesses to disengage them, though steady and persistent, are, with 


opposition from a radical Senate and a radical Executive, necessarily 
slow. 


Old Hickory in our comparatively primitive history struck a blow 
that saved us from the Shylocks until passion took the place of rea- 
son and the public mind was diverted from all material considera- 
tions looking to individual and national prosperity. 

The confidence of the people was secured by the intentionally 
delusive phrase of national with which they dug these legalized 
shaving-shops, and the unwary depositor assumed from that phrase 
that the Government was his security, while the trath is that no 
system was ever adopted in any civilized society that to so great 


an extent encouraged the co-operation of scoundrels to plunder the | 


people. 
In country communities as a rule honest men engaged under this 
law in the transaction of the money business of the people, but by it 


they were subjected to a great extent to the control of this organiza- 
tion in the money centers, where straw men represented the stock to 
control the deposits,a large amount of which was drawn from the 
country and the volume of which was always largely in excess of the 
circulation. These deposits, drawn through the influence of the na- 


tional-banking law from the country districts, were used to make 


corners in trade that have produced all the commercial disasters for 


the last ten years; were used against the country districts to depre- 


ciate the value of all their products when in the hands of their pro- 
ducer, and to augment their value aguinst the consumer when trans- 
ferred to the capitalist. 


There is no real security afforded to the depositor by the national- 


banking act. Through straw stockholders, such men as Vanderbilt 
could control immense sums of the money of the people against the 
general interest without any personal liability to the depositor, and | 
could accumulate fortunes so colossal that their influence is danger- 
ous to society, and such men as Jim Fisk could riot in robbery and 


licentiousness and defy law and morals. Through this system the 


people are compelled to pay annually 6 per cent. interest in gold for 
circulation, equaling in value 90 per cent. of the principal of the 
bond, which circulation was discredited and depreciated by un- 
friendly legislation and an average of 10 per cent. on the circulation, 
and were forced to use it as their medium of exchange through legis- 
lation that destroyed all private competition; were forced to do busi- 
ness through institutions the responsible owners of which were 
unknown to them. 


Under its operations its officers bear only the relation of a clerical 


force under pay from itsstockholders. The inevitable consequence of 
this is that private credit is eliminated from all the great business 
transactions, and a vast monopoly is created that at any time can be 
subjected to the control of men devoid of either public or private 
credit. The bill reported by Mr. BUCKNER to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will if passed annul the most dangerous features 
of this system and relegate to the people the power heretofore wrong- 
fully reposed in these banks by the radical party. 


Another projected reform by the democratic House is represented 


in the report of a new revenue system by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. This committee, like the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, has heretofore been organized to sustain existing protection 
with its excessive extortions against the agricultural labor and trad- 
ing interests of the country. The bill reported is the inception of a 
policy as nearly approximating free trade as is consistent with the 
public exigencies and constitutional limitations, 


It is well known to every man who has given our present revenue 


system investigation that all its features bear the unmistakable im- 
press of the unrestricted control of capital and monopolies. The 
movement of the democratic party to relieve the people from the 
excesses it imposes is necessarily slow, for a radical Senate and a rad- 
ical Executive Department again indicate their co-operation with 
capital by opposing every attempted reform in the revenue system. 
They were not satisfied with exempting the public debt from tax- 
ation; they were not satisfied with giving the national bankers 16 
per cent. interest on their capital, the power to crush all competition, 
and thereby control all the cash and credit business of the country; 
but, to make their power to control the earnings of the people more 
secure they inject protection in all its worst features as an insidious 
and exhaustive enemy, and while the laboring poor man in every 
pursuit is compelled to defray a portion of the public expenditures 
in the purchase of every necessary of life the idle rich man, with his 


untaxed bonds in his pocket and the income tax repealed, is a vam- 
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| pire on the body-politic, who all the while howls about protecti: 
the public honor, expresses doubt in regard to the success of “ a 
lican institutions, demands that the power of the people be al 
and calls every popular movement communism that is not consi 
with the perpetuation of his power to steal the honest rey ard of - 
from the people. This condition is the practical exemplit oe 
| radical rule, and is now witnessed in every State, city 
and hamlet of this country. 
In the last five years almost every enterprising business may al 
| almost every private enterprise has been crushed out of useful cya. 
ence. 
All the valuable classes and industries that before that time wen: 
| to make up our greatness and prosperity are buried by the intinens, 
| of radical financial rule, and the only class who have prospered a 
those too cowardly to embark their capital in any enterprise mealies 
to society, and this class are dictating every movement of the radica) 


Tide 
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party in every department of the Government. 

Judging the present Congress by its past and projected action, jr. 
mission and intent is to break down the power of monopolies and 
reinstate the people in their rightful authority; to introduce the 
| severest system of economy in the administration of public aff ae 
| to abolish the national-banking system and reinstate through yin, 

peded laws healthy competition in the sale of money to the people: 
to stop the ruinous system of contraction that, in defiance of t)¢ 
repeated expressions of the popular will, John Sherman, the Sere. 
tary of the Treasury, is now exercising against the people ; to equal. 
ize the burdens between sections and classes by radical reforms : 
the revenue system ; to reduce the emoluments of office to the meas 
ure of value the same service would receive in private pursuits: to 
reduce the number of officials and surround them with such checks 
that the wholesale robberies and wholesale corruption that haye 
marked the history of radical administration will be impossible jy 
the future. 

The democratic party have presented a record consistent with these 
purposes during the long-continued period of their minority, and 
stand pledged before the country that when power is reposed in them 
by the people all these reforms will be secured. They recognize the 
justice of the popular demands for reform, and contradistinguished 
from radicalism they believe in the right and the capacity of the 
people to rule; believe that officials from the highest to the lowest 
station are bound by consideration of public interest, by duty, and by 
| the theory and authority of republican institutions, to yield implicit 
| obedience to the behests of the people. 





William and Mary College. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS F. TIPTON, 
OF ILLINOIs, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 10, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 189) to reimburse the College of William and Mary, in Vir 
ginia, for property destroyed during the late war. 

Mr. TIPTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to place on record my protest 
against the payment of this class of claims by the Government. It is 
proposed to pay to the College of William and Mary, in Virginia, the 
sum of $65,000. This bill was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor—a committee that properly has as little to do with 
the question involved as the Committee on Agriculture. It should 
have been sent to the Committee on War Claims. The bill reads as 
follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and heis hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay to the College of William and Mary, in Virginia, the sum of $65,000, ont of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to reimburse said college 
for the destruction of its buildings and other property destroyed, without author 
ity, by disorderly soldiers of the United States during the late war. Provided 
That no moneys be so paid except upon account of such destraction and the dam 
age caused thereby duly verified and proven. 

This bill alleges that the boys in blue were disorderly, and I sup 
pose to perpetuate this fact that it is to be enacted into a statute. | 
do not know whether the troops were disorderly or not. I never will 
give my assent to a statute stating the fact until I have further tes- 
timony than I now have, and I say the bill upon its face is an insnit 
to the soldiers of the Union Army. Suppose they were disorderly, 18 
it necessary to perpetuate the fact by statute. I suppose that in the 
neighborhood of William and Mary the entire army of the Union was 
regarded as somewhat disorderly in their endeavors to suppress re- 
bellion and restore order and perpetuate the Union. This reason— 
and it is the only one given in the bill—is not sufficient to au‘ horize 
the passage of this bill. I do not suppose that the order was such as 
to meet the approval of the confederate troops. The buildings had 
been occupied by them, and for confederate purposes—by men engaged 
in armed rebellion against the Government of the United States; 
first as a barracks, and later as a hospital. The committee in their 
report recommending the passage of this bill say that— 

Before the fire the United States took possession of the college building for 
military uses. Its rooms contained hay ‘and of her stores and cavalry equipments. 











ee 


I suppose the soldiers thought they were destroying a barn. The 

amittee further say in their report that “ the day before the de- 
a on of the building a court-martial was being carried ou in it 
. ob was not over at the time of the destruction. On the morning 
ME wy 9th, after a conflict between the Union forces and a body of 
© ss cova, the latter got possession of the place for a few hours, 
aa their withdrawal some returning stragglers of the garrison, pro- 
aaa hv defeat and under the influence of drink, set fire to the build- 
oa und prevented the residents of the neighborhood from extinguish- 
i the flames until it was wholly consumed.” This statement I re- 
ward as unwarranted by the evidence. I understand the truth to be 
that when McClellan made his advance the confederates withdrew 
and the Federal forces took possession of the buildings, and on the 9th 
of September, in a struggle for the possession of the buildings, the 
confederates obtained temporary possession of the buildings, and in a 
very short time the Union troops rallied and dispersed the confederates, | 
and in the excitement a part of the buildings were burned. It seems 
to me that it would take a bold face on the part of the friends of a | 
college, under such circumstances, to ask the Government to pay the 
damages. The professors and students of this institution had united 
their fortunes with the confederate cause, and the State of Virginia 
had gone into the rebellion, and by the laws of war the Union Army 
were justified in burning the building. The building at the time 
was not being used as a college ; its use had been changed by the con- 
sent of its friends and patrons. Under these circumstances the ques- 
tion is, shall the United States respond in damages and _ pass this 
pill? Ifa man, at the time the damages actually occurred, had ad- | 
yocated payment for such damages he would have been regarded as 
a traitor to his Government. 

If the college building had been occupied for the purpose for which 


| rection, of buildings or lands by military authorities during the rebellion 





it was originally designed, and not for the purpose of carrying on a | 
war against the Government, the property would not have been de- | 
stroved. The State, the professors, and students were in presumed 
open rebellion against the Government, and by the secession of the 
State all rights were forfeited ; and there is no law by which the col- 
lege can be compensated unless Congress enact one. Onght Con- 
gress to do it? I think not. The American people are not prepared 
to adopt the doctrine that, if a State or community are guilty of 
treason and loose, the Government should compensate them for dam- 
ages sustained. : 

This property, like all other property in the States in rebellion, was 
beyond the pale of the law or the protection of the Government ; and 
it was not only a right, but a duty on the part of the Government to 
destroy all property used in any manner to aid therebellion. Its de- 
struction was justified by the facts, by law, and by the rules of mod- 
eru warfare, As I understand the report of the committee, the right 
to compensation is largely put on the ground of charity. Ihave never 
understood that this Capitol was an almshouse forthe purpose of deal- 
ing out charities to the promoters of treason. The States in rebellion, 
of which Virginia was one, are responsible for the loss of all property 
damaged or destroyed and the loss of life and suffering as the result 
of the war; and it seems to me that it is hardly becoming a great 
college to come to this Capitol and ask pay for damages that were 
caused and brought on, not by the nation, but by the State in which 
it is located, by a direct assault against the nation. As I have said, 
there is no law that will authorize the payment of the damages in 
question, unless Congress shall enact one. If the people in the South- 
ern States had been as active in suppressing unlawful combinations 
and treason as they are in presenting claims as the result of their 
treason, there would have been no necessity for the destruction of 
any property, and none would have been destroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to any legislation that will tend to 
legalize this class of claims or in any manner open the door by which 
they can be paid. I have no charity for colleges or churches that 
united their fortunes with the rebellion, and shall resist every claim 
of that character. The Supreme Court of the United States decided 
as early as 1862 that the war between the United States and the so- 
called Confederate States had such character and magnitude as to 
give to the Government of the United States the same rights and 
powers which the Government might exercise in case of a foreign 
war; and in the prize cases it was held that all persons residing 
within the territory of the Confederate States, whose property might 
be used to increase the revenues of the hostile power, were liable to 
be treated as enemies. The act of Congress of July 13, 1861, recog- 
nized a state of civil war between the Government and the Confed- 
erate States, and Whiting, in his War Powers, page 271, says: 


Rebels in civil war, if allowed the rights of belligerents, are not entitled to all 
the privileges usually accorded to foreign enemies. 


Chere is no sense of justice in this class of bills. They are without 
doubt the result of a hope that a Government that fought treason for 
live years, created a national debt almost unbearable, and gave am- 
any to traitors without stint will, in some charitable mood, enact a 
aw authorizing the payment of this class of claims. 


On the 30th of January, 1866, the House of Representatives passed 
the following: 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the Committee of Claims be instructed 


hoe all claims referred to them for examination by citizens of any of the States 
prop vr ve bellion growin out of the destruction or appropriation of or damage to 
perty by the Army or Navy while engaged in suppressing the rebellion. 
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This resolution was reported from the Committee of Claims by Mr. 
Delano, of Ohio, and in the debate on this resolution he said: 


I do not deem it necessary to go into an argument to show that there is no re- 


sponsibility resting on Congress to pay those damages that are the result of the 
necessary ravages of wars. 


The damages growing out of the operations of the warare very great 
and in view of the magnitude of our public debt the payment of such 
claims ought not to be thought of for a moment. 
to yield in that direction to any charitable appeal. The law cannot 
and does not furnish in many cases adequate relief. The people of 
the Northern States, many of them, have been damaged more seri- 
ously than William and Mary. Many fathers and mothers gave their 
sons to the cause of good government and the Union of the States 
that have no remedy and expect no aid at the hands of the Govern 
ment. I inquire again, by what right is this bill here? By what 
authority of law are we, as Representatives of the people in this age 
of economy, to vote away the money of the people?) Upon what prin- 
ciple of justice can we place our votes? The Government, as I have 
shown, Is in no way liable. Why not appropriate money and pay the 
damages done by confederate troops as well? 
his very able work on claims, page 245, says: 


I am not disposed 


Judge Lawrence, in 


Loyal citizens residing in the loyal States or in the States proclaimed in re 
bellion can, as a general rule, by the strict rules of law, make no claim to compen 
sation for use and occupation of real property in the States proclaimed in insur 


As by 
the laws of war the lawful military authorities might destroy houses in these 


States to prevent them from being a means of aid and comfort to the rebellion or 
to hasten its speedy overthrow. 


Again he says: 

The policy determined on by Congress is clearly expressed in the act of Febru 
ary 21, 1867, which prohibits the settlement of any claim for the occupation of or 
injury to real estate when such claim originated during the war for the suppression 
of the southern rebellion in a State or part of a State declared in insurrection. 

Again he says: 

A question has been made as to the right of the Government in war to seize the 
private houses of citizens. Itseems clear that by the principles of the laws of war 
the generally accepted law of nations—the Government has a right, in an insur 
rectionary district or in “ enemy's country” to take and use whatever may be ne« 
essary for the convenience or support of the Army. 

And it has been uniformly held that these laws are recognized and 
sanctioned by the Constitution of the United States, and Congress 
has gratuitously provided for the payment “ to those citizens who re- 
mained loyal adherents to the cause and the Government of the United 
States during the war for stores or supplies taken or furnished during 
the rebellion for the Army and Navy of the United States in States 
proclaimed as in insurrection, including the use and loss of vessels 
or boats while employed in the military service of the United States.” 
And I think this is to the extent that the Government ought to go, 
and the idea of paying the damages growing out of the ravages of 
the war onght not to be thought of for a moment, and I ask this 
House and the country who are the men that are introducing these 
bills and recommending their passage? They are not republicans. 

Mr. Chairman, I affirm in the light of the past and the present that 
it is a part of the creed of the democratic party to pay the damages 
growivg ont of the war and to resist the payment of supplies to loyal 
men that stood by the Government in the hour of peril. No man can 
be elected to Congress in @& democratic district in the South who is 
not in favor of paying all damages growing out of the operations of 
the war, and to vote for them late and early and often. This class 
of damages will, or at least ought, not to be paid to any class of 
citizens, and this is a cardinal creed of the republican party that no 
claim for damages growing out of the ravages of the war shall be 
paid. The war of the rebellion was civil war, and the Government 
had all the rights and powers of war which it would or could have 
had if the enemy had been an independent nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that I can read the hopes of these claims in a 
democratic Congress and a democratic administration. The purpose 
is, first, to pass these for the relief of colleges, secondly, for the re- 
lief of churches, and third, non-combatants, and so on through the 
entire list. The hope of republican aid is fast losing ground, and I 
am absolutely surprised at some republicans who voted for this bill 
in the Forty-third Congress. I think no republican North will again 
vote for a claim growing out of this class of damages. It is the sol- 
emn duty of the republicans of the country to stand between this 
class of claims and the public Treasury. I have heard men say that 
there was no danger that this class of claims will ever be paid. This 
I concede, for the reason I do not think the democratic party will 
ever get the control of the Government to an extent that will enable 
them to pay them, but when I see democratic committees of this 
House reporting the bills and recommending their passage, and when, 
as in the Alexandria mill claim, I see the democratic party voting 
solid, with two or three exceptions, for the payment of a large sum 
of money, what am I to say tothe doubtful? Wait until the democ- 
racy have passed the bills and paid the damayes before these men 
will believe that the democra‘ic party means business upon this ques- 
tion, the letter of Mr. Tilden to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to this bill there are over twenty bills 
now pending in the House for the payment of damages for school 
buildings and churches, and I have no doubt many of them equally 
meritorious with this bill. The fact is there is uo werit in any of these 
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bills and not one of them ought to be paid. And I hope that sooner 
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The national debt is equally the debt of all, and mus 


| 


or later the people will in some firm manner give these parties to 
understand that these claims are not to be paid, and the work of claim 


agents will be very much reduced. I shall not go into details as to | approach this great work of building up this country 


these bills nor to bills generally for damages growing out of the op- 
erations of the war. The country understand their nature and that 
the aggregate amount is very large, much beyond our present ability 
to pay. 

These claims will be agitated, and, in my judgment, nothing short 
of a constitutional amendment forbidding their payment will give 
entire peace tothe country. There is no doubt that if the democratic 
party can get into power these claims will be rapidly adjusted and 
paid by the issue of the evidence of the indebtedness by the Govern- 
inent either in Treasury notes or bonds. 

There is another thing that the people cannot exactly understand ; 
that is, why these bills are presented to Congress. In reply to this 
inquiry I would say that there is no law of any nature that will au- 
thorize or justify their payment, and never will be any law authoriz- 
ing their payment unless Congress enacts such a law. 

Mr. Chairman, had the confederate government succeeded, we would 
never have heard the voice of these gentlemen in this House insisting 
upon this charity to William and Mary. In law William and Mary 
happened to be located in the territory of the enemy, and that careful, 
prudent, and constitutional general, George B. McClellan, with a con- 
stitutional Army, in a constitutional manner, was attempting to sup- 
press a rebellion and in a lawful manner and in the exercise of a con- 
stitutional power and with that high degree of care exercised by the 
commander of the Army of the Potomac in a quiet way undertook to 
regain the possession and control of William and Mary, and in doing 
so the fire occurred that resulted in the damages here claimed. 

I want the friends of this bill to tell me and the country by what 
rule of law the Government can be made liable for this class of dam- 
ages. Was not the Army of the Potomac a constitutional body of 
men, organized for a lawful purpose, and did not the damages result 
by reason of the constitutional power exercised by the Army of the 
United States? Had Virginia retoained loyal to the flag of the Union 
or had the professors and students not allied themselves to the cause 
of the confederate government, there would be some excuse in pre- 
senting this claim in a charitable point of view. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GoopE] who introduced and 
reported this bill made inquiry in the early part of this session, in 
substance, “ When will this cruel war be over?” My reply is, when 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that this class of claims are 
not to be paid and the men who are now presenting them and advo- 
cating them on this floor shall cease to agitate the question, one step 
will have been gained in the direction that he seems to so much de- 
sire. I can assure him that the republican party as an organization 
will contest the payment of these claims as long as there is hope of 
defeating their payment. Republicans have lost considerable of that 
charity that influenced them at the timo this bill was considered in 
the Forty-third Congress. The presentation in Congress of this class 
of claims is well caleulated to stir up and to keep active feelings en- 
gendered between the different sections of the country during the 
war. 
tions to withdraw from the halls of legislation all questions that tend 
to revive the feelings of the people growing out of the war. 

The Union is restored, and we are to live in a common country, and 
the interest of the North is the interest of the South, and the interest 
of the South is that of the North, and let us cease to agitate these 
questions by the withdrawal of all these questions which can result 
in any good from Congress. These claims cannot and will not be 
paid until the republican party shall lose entire control of the coun- 
try, and if the calamity shall come that the democracy are to have 
control of this country, it will cease to be a very important question 
whether these claims are adjusted or not, as there will be no money 


It in my judgment should be the policy of the different sec- | 


i all. 





in the Treasury to pay them within thirty days after the accession | 


of the democracy to power, as I believe the democracy were never 
charged with keeping any money iu the Treasury. I hope that men 
in charge of this class of legislation will cease to agitate the question, 
and advise the trustees of colleges, churches, and individuals that 
this Capitol is not an almshouse, and that by no law or rule of mo- 
rality can these claims be paid. These people are urging these claims 
in good faith and they should be told plainly and firmly that the Gov- 
ernment cannot and will not pay them. It would, in my jadgment, 
be a far greater violation of the Constitution to pay these claims than 
the destruction of the property by a constitutional army. I hope the 
bill will not pass, nor any bill of this character. 

Mr. Chairman, the people as a nation and as individuals are largely 
in debt. This indebtedness must be paid in coin or its equivalent, 
and it behooves us as Representatives of the people to so legislate 
that the burdens of the Government will fall as lightly on the people 
as possible. The national and individual credit of the people must 
be maintained, that we may be enabled to reduce the interest of the 
country to an extent that will induce men having capital to use it 
in legitimate business rather than loan it, and thus encourage every 
enterprise, both North and South, that may add to our prosperity. 
We must all understand that we are one people, with a common in- 
terest, and that the interest of one is the interest of all. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is the government of the people, each 
individual having a common interest. 


t be Paid by 
ton the na. 
1 the s00ner 7 


It is the interest of all of us to reduce the interes 
tional debt as well as on individual indebtedness, an: 
We 
capital and labor, and work up to the highest point oery het izing 
will give employment to men all over this country, the better, “ys 
the duty of all parts of the country to assist in this great work “ 
feel that there is a common interest in the prosperity of the cour -_ 
Let the firing of William and Mary be forgotten, and be pemensher’: 
no more, and the charge against the soldiers of the Army of the p my 
mac be forgiven, and let the enemies and friends of William a 
Mary unite in every manner possible that will tend to develo ‘a 
country. — 


Financial System. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. C. HUNTER, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 


Monday, May 20, 1878, 
In opposition to the bill (H. R. No. 4247) reported by the Committee on Banking 
an Currency, to retire the circulating notes of national banks, and replace them 
with Treasury notes. a 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, when we passed the silver bil] and 


| restored the old silver dollar to its former condition as money, and 


made it a full legal-tender forall debts, both public and private, | hoped 
that we would then agree and pass a law to prevent the retirement 
of our greenbacks below their present volume; and when that was 
done, by common consent, allow the financial question, so far ag 
quantity and quality of our money were concerned, to go ont of poli- 
tics and be regarded as settled, and permit the laws of trade, under 
our system of free banking, to regulate the amount of currency re- 
quired to transact the business of the country, instead of haying it 
controlled, as it has been for some years past, by the mere whims of 
politicians. 

Congress can provide the means by which the people can have 
good aud cheap money, but the amount actually required to transact 
the business of the country can only be determined by the laws of 
trade; and those laws, if the system of finance is properly adjusted, 
will increase and diminish the volume according to the real and le- 


| gitimate wants of the people, without injury to them; and for that 


reason the question of the amount of currency that we should have 
in circulation should be regulated by those laws, and not by Congress. 
Business can never be made prosperous again in this country until 
we restore confidence among our people. And that cannot be done 
so long as we keep the financial question agitated in Congress. Un- 
der the laws as they now exist, the legal money of the country con- 
sistsof gold, silver, greenbacks, and national-bank notes. What the 
people want and need is enough of this money to transact their legiti- 
mate business, and to have it all of the same value, so that a paper 
dollar in the bands of the laboring-man will be equal to a gold dollar 
in the hands of the capitalist. Under the laws now on our statute- 
books, with the addition of the one I have suggested, all these wants 
of the people can and will be fully gratified, if we will only settle 
down and stop tinkering with the currency, and allow the laws of 
trade to regulate and adjust these questions, and let the people grow 
prosperous, by a revival of legitimate business, instead of trying to 
make them so by actsof Congress. All this agitation of the financial 
question throughout the country, which is intended for good, no doubt, 
only makes times worse instead of better. Men who have money, and 
who know how to use it, will never put it in business so as to give em- 
ployment and prosperity to the people until the financial question is 
settled and out of politics, and they are satisfied that it is safe to in- 
vest their money in business. It is idle for any one to talk about the 
people getting money with which to do business except as they get it 
through the regular channels of trade. The Government has nopower 
to issue money and give it or loan it directly to the people the same as 
a bank ; it can only issue its notes and put them in circulation by ex- 
changing them for money with which to pay its debts, or by paying 
them ont upon its debts, if the parties to whom the debts are due 
will accept them in exchange therefor, asthe Government has no power 
to make its notes a legal tender in time of peace. : 
These notes, then, issued by the Government do not pass dire: tly 
from the Government into the hands of the laboring-men of the coun- 
try, but they first go from the Government into the hands of men of 
wealth. What, then,dothey do withthem? They do precisely as the 
laboring-man does with his labor. If they can make a profit out of 
them they will put them in circulation, either by loaning them or 
engaging in some kind of business; if not, they will keep them. There 
is no law in a republican form of government to compel them to put 
them in circulation whether they want to or not. So with the labor- 
ing-man. He will work if he can get pay for his labor, but there 's 
no law that can compel him to work for another without pay. Hence 
we see that there is no way to put money in circulation and set the 











Jaboring-men at work so as to make the country prosperous, unless 
he men who furnish the money and the laborers who do the work 
feel that they are safe, the capitalists in getting a fair profit on their 
mee -y.and the laborers in being paid fair wages for their labor. To 
bring about this state of things the moneyed men and the laboring- 
oon wae have confidence in each other. To make this confidence 
business must be placed upon a solid and substantial basis, and not 
subject to change every time Congress meets. Money is as sensitive 
to every change in our laws affecting its value, as mercury in the ther- 
mometer is sensitive to the changes of heat and cold in the atmosphere. 
As long, then, a8 we tinker with the finances in Congress we will 
keep business unsettled and times hard. . si 

Our present troubles commenced with the panic of 1873, which was 
pronght on the country by the overtrading, extravagance, and dis- 
astrous speculative enterprises engaged in by the people, in which 
hundreds of millions were lost, together with the destructive fires in 
Chicago and Boston, which burned up hundreds of millions more. 
When that panic occurred, if the people had settled down to the true 
condition of things, and recognized the fact that their troubles and 
losses were brought upon them in a great measure by their own reck- 
Jesspess in engaging in destructive and speculative enterprises, and 
had gone to work in earnest to correct the errors of the past by spend- 
ing less and saving more, and confining themselves to business that 
was strictly legitimate, and demanded by the real wants of the coun- 
try, and had let the finances alone, in six months’ time our people 
would have been on the true road to prosperity, and to-day we would 
have been in five-fold better condition financially than what we are ; 
but instead of doing that, many of the people who had been made to 
suffer by the panic were induced to believe by designing politicians, 
who seized hold of the unfortunate condition of the country and hoped 
to ride into power upon its misfortunes, that all of our troubles had 
been brought upon us by the legislation of the republican party ; 
they charged that that party had legislated only in favor of the rich 
menand bondholders, and against the poor men, which I will presently 
show is not true, and thus induced hundreds of thousands of the 
unfortunate men of the country to leave that party and join with 
them in this hue and cry against it, which has been kept up to such 
an extent that it, together with our losses, have destroyed all con- 
fidence among our business men and reduced hundreds of thousands 
of them to bankruptcy, has stopped all enterprise and work, and has 
brought hunger, misery, and want to the door of every laboring-man 
in the land. 

We have had no prosperity in the country since the financial ques- 
tion has been the all-absorbing one in politics, and we will not have 
any until that question is settled and out of the political arena. Our 
laws now upon the subject of finance, with the addition of the one 
Ihave mentioned to prevent the further retirement of our green- 
backs, are about as perfect as we can make them under our Consti- 
tution, except on the question of lowering interest. They will give 
us plenty of money, and make it all equal to gold, if we will only con- 
sent to let the question alone by stopping all agitation of it, so that 
business can revive and make the country again prosperous. I had 
hoped that the Committee on Banking and Currency, looking to a set- 
tlement of this question, would have presented us with a bill of the 
character I have mentioned, for I introduced one at least six months 
ago, and had it referred to that committee, to keep our greenbacks 
at the same volume they were at the date of the resumption act, by re- 
quiring the Secretary of the Treasury to reissue and pay out upon 
the debts of the Government all greenbacks which had been retired 
under that act, and to continue reissuing them from time to time, and 
paying them out as fast as they were brought into the Treasury and 
exchanged for coin. Such a bill would meet the approval of more 
than two-thirds of the members on this floor, and of those in the other 
end of the Capitol, and when passed into a law would be hailed by an 
overwhelming majority of the people throughout the entire length 
and breadth of the land as a national blessing upon which they could 
and would settle down perfectly satisfied. and go to work in earnest 
to reunite all the interests of capital and labor, and re-establish the 
prosperity of the country. 

But instead of the committee coming forward with a measure such 
as I have mentioned, which would settle the financial question and 
restore confidence to the country, it has brought us a bill which, if 
enacted into a law, will, in my judgment, unsettle the finances and 
ruin and bankrupt more than one-half of all the men now engaged in 
business. The bill provides for the complete destruction of our 
national-banking system, retiring the bank-notes and substituting a 
new issue of Treasury notes in their place. If we had neither national- 
bank money nor Treasury notes, and were starting out anew to estab- 
lish a financial system, there might be some propriety in a discussion 
of the question as to which system we should adopt as best for the 
country ; but the national banks having been established some fifteen 
years since as a part of our financial system, and they having grown 
up and become so identified with all the business interests of the 
ow the people pay and receive most of their money through 
— - the shape of checks and drafts, and now owe them for bor- 
chaaae nearly a thousand million dollars; and they are 80 
ee me ae has ever lost a cent by reason of their money not 
ont = » their notes to-day are equal in value to gold, and a cheaper 
> ; currency for the people than Treasury notes, either in the 

pe of our present greenbacks or in the form as provided for in 
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this bill. The difference between our present greenbacks and the 
Treasury notes provided for in this bill is this: our greenbacks are 
legal-tenders, while these Treasury notes are not. Then, why should 
we destroy these banks? Will the breaking of them down and sub- 
stituting Treasury notes for their notes make money any more plenty 
in the country? Certainly not, if we issue no more Treasury notes 
o- ~ bank-notes we destroy, and that is all that this bill pro- 
vides for. 


Will the breaking down of the banks make money any cheaper to 


the people? No; but on the contrary it will make it dearer. Will 
it make it any better or safer tothem? No; but it will make it less 
safe. Will it restore confidence among the people? No; but it will 
tendtodestroyit. Thenwhat more willitdo? ltwill forcethe banks 
to wind up and collect their debts from the people, and the people, 
not being prepared to pay them, will be compelled to sacrifice their 
property, which will ruin and bankrupt more men than the panic of 
1873 destroyed. I know that the friends of the bill deny these facts, 
and say that they are not true; and on the contrary assert that the 


national banks are a burden upon the people, and that the whole sys- 
tem is nothing more nor less than legalized robbery of them; that 


they should be broken down and Treasury notes, which they style as 


the people’s money, should be issued in the place of the bank-notes, 
and in the name of the laboring people of the country they demand 
that this bill shall pass. 

In every question where the laboring-man’s interests are at stake 
my sympathies are with him, and I shall always be found advocating 
what I believe to be for his true interests, for 1 know when I sustain 
the laboring-men I am sustaining the true interests of the country, 
and I am willing that they shall decide who is their true friend, the 
committee or myself. I am aware that the national-banking system 
is not popular with many, and it is because the system has been so 
grossly misrepresented that it is not properly understood. ‘The great 
objection to it, and that which has made it so odious with the people, 
is the high rates of interest they have and do charge for the use of 
money. 

I condemn these high rates of interest as much as any man, and I 
have stood almost alone on this floor for the last five years, pleading 
in behalf of the laboring people of this country for cheap interest. 1 
have shown during that time conclusively that the States cannot 
cheapen it. Neither will the laws of trade, supply, and demand do it. 
It can only be done by an act of Congress making it uniform in all 
the States. Our money is national money, and is entirely within the 
control of Congress, and it has the power to say what rate of inter- 
est it shall bear. I have asked that it be fixed at a rate not exceed- 
ing six per cent., and the provisions of the law made so strong that 
neither banks nor individuals would dare violate it. Such a bill Tin- 
troduced in this Congress more than six months ago, and had it re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, where it has slept 
without even having been considered by thatcommittee. Nine labor- 
ing-men out of every ten in this country favor that bill, and desire its 
passage, and yet this committee, which claims to be the laboring- 
man’s friend, has not even considered it, let alone reporting it to this 
House for action. It is not the want of money that the country is 
suffering from, but it is on account of the high rates of interest that 
have to be paid for the use of the money we already have. 

This heavy burden of high interest is what I want to relieve the 
people from, and when that is done, it will be found that all the 
objectionable features of the national banks are removed. But these 
high rates of interest are not confined to the national banks, for the 
people who loan money, as well as the local banks, in all the States 
charge as high rates of interest as the national banks do. It is the 
law which allows these high rates of interest in the various States 
that should receive our condemnation, and not the banks which loan 
money under these laws. The national-bank act expressly provides 
that the banks shall charge no more interest than the laws of the 
State where the banks are located allow, and in those States where 
there is no law upon the subject, that the banks shall not charge to 
exceed 7 per cent. High interest, thereforo, is the fault of the laws 
more than that of the banks. The national-banking system, in my 
judgment, is the best financial system that has ever been devised for 
the people of this country, in our present condition. Its defect is high 
interest, and that applies with equal force to all private banks, and 
individuals who loan money, greenbacks as well as bank-notes. That 
defect we should cure by law, as I will show hereafter, but not destroy 
the system, for it has qualities that are valuable to the laboriug-men 
and should be preserved. 

My first objection to breaking down the national banks is this: it 
is more safe for the country to have the Government issue its money 
through the banks than to issue it direct to the people. The greatest 
trouble that is found in administering the atlairs of Government 
where large amounts of money are involved, is to prevent its being 
improperly used. Greenbacks are money as soon as they come from 
the printing press. To keep up our present issue of them several 
hundred persons are constantly employed in the Treasury Department 
in printing them. These persons so employed are generally appointed 
through political influence, and are therefore not always the best men 
for the place. The routine of this work is so extensive and compli- 
cated, that no committee of Congress could trace it through and dis- 
cover wrongs, if any werecommitted. Our only safety is the honesty 
of the men who manage and control it, The responsibility of this 
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immense work of issuing and watching all this money and preventing 
oOverissues of it, rests with the Secretary of the Treasury and his sub- 
ordinates, all of whom are under hiscontrol. If either he or his chiefs 
under him having control of this work were dishonest, a ring could 
be formed in that Department that could overissue millions upon 
millions of these notes, and it could not be discovered until after the 
wrong had been perpetrated and the Government made responsible 
for the amount thus overissued. 

I care not what system of checks you devise inside of the Treasury, 
they cannot prevent an overissue if the Secretary is dishonest, for 
all these checks are under his control, and he can select his men to 
make them to suit his own pu s. Tomake the checks perfect on 
this Bureau of Engraving and Printing, they must be outside of the 
Treasury, and entirely independent of the Secretary, and so numerous 
that all attempts at wrong on his part, or that of his subordinates, 
could and would be discovered at once. The temptation to commit 
wrong by an overissue of these greenbacks being so great, and it 
being almost an impossibility to detect or prevent it until the wrong 
would be consummated and the Government responsible for it, and the 
effect of the wrong when discovered so disastrous to the entire busi- 
ness interests of the country, it seems to me, to say the least of it, 
extremely hazardous to establish or continue a system of finance that 
will require all of our paper money to be furnished by the Govern- 
ment as our greenbacks are now furnished, upon the honest and faith- 
ful management of which hangs the welfare of the country, when 
the whole safety of the system depends upon the honesty of one man, 
and he having such temptations all the time before him to be dis- 
honest. No man in the world who has been trained to business would 
be willing to risk his money to be managed in this way, with a new 
set of men every four years to come in and control it, unless he could 
have better checks thrown around it to prevent an overissue than 
simply the honesty of one man. 

If we could always have such a man at the head of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing as the present chief of that bureau, Hon. 
Edward McPherson, the country might feel safe that no overissue 
would be made if he could prevent it; but when the next adminis- 
tration shall come into power, if our friends on the other side of the 
Hall shall elect the President, Mr. McPherson will be one of the first 
men whose head will fall from the executioner’s block. If the man 
who shall fill his place is honest, then all may be well, but if dishon- 
est, or in the slightest degree negligent in the peformance of his du- 
ties, the Government may be swindled out of millions and the whole 
business interests of the country paralyzed. Weshould therefore not 
undertake to increase our Government issues of money beyond our 
present greenbacks. 

National-bank money is as good money as greenbacks, for the rea- 
son that Government bonds worth their face in gold are deposited 
with the Secretary of the Treasury by every national bank as security 
for each dollar of money issued by the bank. These bonds being de- 
posited with the Government as security for the bank-notes, makes 
the Government responsible for the selenetivn of the bank-notes, 
precisely as it is responsible for the greenbacks; hence, the Govern- 
ment being responsible for the redemption of each makes them of the 
same value, 

With our money issued through national banks it has such checks 
for security thrown around its issue that it is next to an impossibility 
for an overissue of it to occur, or for the Government or the people 
to be wronged in any way out of one cent, for the reason that the 
bank-notes when issued by the Government are not money when they 
come from the printing-press, like the greenbacks are, for each bank- 
note has two blanks in it which cannot be filled by the Government 
officials, but must be filled by the president and cashier of the bank 
to whom the note is issued, by writing their own names in them. It 
is the bank, and not the Government, that puts the notes in circula- 
tion after the blanks are filled, and they become money, and as the 
bank is responsible for the redemption of its notes, and has deposited 
bonds with the Government as security for that redemption, the bank 
is about as certain as human institutions can be made to see that no 
bill of that bank is put in circulation that is not right. These bank- 
notes are as good as the greenbacks, and will answer every pu 
they will, and having such perfect safeguards thrown around them 
that there cannot be an overissue of them, and by reason thereof 
neither the people nor the Government can lose by them as they may 
by an overissue of the greenbacks, as I have shown. It makes the 
national-bank money a safer money for the people than greenbacks. 

My second objection to breaking down the national-banking sys- 
tem is this: its bank-notes are a cheaper money to the people than 
greenbacks or the Treasury notes provided for in this bill, and for that 
reason I think it unwise to disturb the system. This question as to 
which is the cheaper money forthe people, the bank-notes orthe green- 
backs, together with the question of safety which I have just pre- 
sented, are the most important questions connected with the whole 
financial discussion and the ones upon which the settlement of the 
question must be determined. I think I can make this question as 
to which is the cheaper money so plain that no man need be in doubt 
about it, if he is willing to be convinced by facts and figures. 

The first and plainest reason why national-bank notes are cheaper 
to the people than greenbacks is this: when the Government issues 
rreenbacks it has to pay the expense of that issue, but when it issues 
Cank-notes the bgnk has to pay the expense. It has cost the Govern- 








ment, which is the people, for the printing of the R ’ 
since 1862, when they were first 4 as near ee ee oa 
from the records of the Treasury Department, about $955, joe 
which is quite an item of expense; and for the fifteen years fro 
1862 down to 1877, when Mr. McPherson took charge of the bure: a 
has cost the people for their printing not less than $14,325,373 oa’ » 
For the purpose of ascertaining the cost of printing our greenback 
I addressed a letter to Hon. Edward McPherson, chief of the co 


g ri inti : : Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and asked him to furnish ao 
and received from him the following letter: me the same, 


TREASURY Dera ; 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND al 
October 23, 1877, 
My Dear GENERAL: Your memorandum of the 20th came to my attention thi 
morning on my retarn to duty. A statement giving the expense of the Gov _ 
ment for the issue of United States notes for certain years was made some time... 
and I have the pleasure of annexing it for your information, as follows: =’ 
For the fiscal year 1869-'70.. 998 IT «4. 
Yor the fiscal year 1870-71 -™ on 36 
ee SE FON SETR UD varnedncedncad- s6b0Kbbeseneseinciencmane.ce 31 59 19 
For the fiscal year 1872-'73 ass “<4 
For the fiscal year 1873-'74 
For the fiscal year 1874-75... 
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Very respectfully yours, —— 
EDWARD McPHERSON, 
Chief of Bureau. 


TRE Kcetonuctition baeicsuedrepshimeienennbnetadubcsestesenisonen tt 


Hon. M. C. Hunter, M. C., Washington. 


It will be noticed that Mr. McPherson’s letter does not give the cost 
except for certain years. I called upon him in person and learned 
that for the other years the cost of printing our greenbacks had pot 
been kept separate from the other work done in that bureau, and hence 
he could not give it to me for those years. To ascertain the cost as 
near as I could, I took the whole cost for the six years named in his 
letter and divided it by six, so as to obtain the average cost for ono 
year, and found the same to be $955,024.88}. 1 then took that as tho 
average cost per year for the other years not named, and IJ am satis- 
fied that it could not be less than that amount, as the amount of our 
greenbacks for the first years of their issue were larger than for tho 
years named by him, and during those years all the machinery had to 
be purchased for their printing. Taking that amount as the average 

ver year if would make for the fifteen years they have been printed 
$14,325,373.274, the amount as stated by me. 

In 1863 the national banks were chartered. Since that time tho 
issue of their money has not cost the Government one cent, but during 
all this time the national banks in addition to paying for the printing 
of their notes, have paid to the Government antl to the States a large 
amount in taxes which the people have received the benefit of. The 
records of the Government do not show the amount of these taxes 
paid by the banks during the whole time, but for the eleven years 
from 1866 to 1876, both inclusive, they show that these banks paid to 
the people over and above the cost of printing of their notes the sum 
of $183,409,787.66, as shown by the following table taken from the 
Comptroller’s report for 1877, page 32: 


Statement showing the amount of taxes paid by national banks. 

























| 
| Amount paid aa | 
Year. Capital stock, | to United coe Total. 

| States. - 
1866. weccccccccces $410, 593, 435 00 | $7,949,451 00 | $8,069,938 00 | $16,019, 389 00 
1887 .cccvecccs-ce 422, 804,666 00 | 9,525,607 00 | 8,813,127 00 18, 338, 734 00 
Sei snteiaain siti 420, 143, 491 00 | 9, 465, 652 00 | 8, 757,656 00 | 15, 224, 308 00 
1869...... secceees 419, G19, 860 00 | 10, 081,244 00 | 7,297,096 00 | = 17, 378, 340 00 
BBIO cnc cccccncces 429, 314, 041 00 | 10, 190, G82 00 | 7, 465,675 00 17, 656, 557 (0 
ISTE ccccsccccove: 451, 994, 133 00 | 10. 649,895 00 | 7,860,078 00 | = 18, 509,973 00 
BOR. cocccecescoes 472, 956, 953 00 6, 703,910 00 | &, 343,772 00 | 15, 047, 682 00 
BBB. coccecceccess 488, 778,418 00 | 7,004,646 00 | &, 499,748 00 15, 504, 34 00 
IBF ccccccccocces 493, 751,679 00 | 7,256,083 00 | 9, 620,326 00 | 76, 409 00 
BBBacence cwevcecs 503, C87, 911 00 | 7,317,531 00 | 10,058, 122 00 | 5, 653 00 
1876...... cocececcs 501, 788,079 00 | 7, 076,087 00 | 9, 701, 732 00 


187, 708, 058 00 
Amount which printing of bank-notes has cost from 1863 to July | iat 
1, 1877, as shown by report of Comptroller for 1877, page 31 .. .- 4, 298, 270 MH 





Amount which banks have paid in taxes to the people over and | 


above all expenses 183, 409, 787 66 


Now, these figures show, and no man can or will dispute them, 
unless he disputes the records of the Government, that the green- 
backs have cost the people for ae alone about $14,325,373.274 
down to 1877, while the national banks have paid all the amen of 
printing their notes, and in addition have paid to the people in the 
shape of taxes in eleven years the enormous sum of $183,409,787.66. 
Are not these figures of themselves enough to satisfy any man that 
the bank-notes are cheaper to the people than the greenbacks! bat 
we will not stop here; we will follow these greenbacks and national- 
bank notes into the hands of the people and ascertain while there 
which is the best money for the laboring-men. So far as actual value 
is concerned, there can be no difference in them, for the national-bank 
notes being redeemable in greenbacks must necessarily make them of 
the same value ; but there is a point of difference between them which 
is not generally understood by the people, which makes the bank-notes 
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sperior currency for the laboring-men over the greenbacks, and 
a = - this: the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
- reen backs are not taxable by the States. The supreme court 
° : own State (Indiana) has decided that in that State greenbacks 
Se taxable, but that national-bank notes are; and I have no 
doubt but what that decision is substantially followed in all of the 
Oy reason of the greenbacks not being taxable it makes the bur- 
dens of taxation that much heavier upon the people who own prop- 
rty that is taxable. It is the rich men of the country, and not the 
jaboring-men, that own most of these greenbacks, hence these rich men 
— no taxes on their money, which compels the men who own farms 
and homes in towns and cities to pay not only their own taxes, but 
to pay in addition the amount which the men owning these green- 
backs ought to have paid on them, for they are property, but being 
Government securities are not taxable by the States. For the last 
fourteen years there have been upon an average at least three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of greenbacks in circulation in this country 
which have paid no taxes, which, had they been taxable at the 
regular rates of taxation, the same as other property, would have 
paid s+. s---02enn0e onnewe scihensinngeis an ies east $93, 100, 000 00 
But not being taxable, the peas of the country 
have had to pay in addition to their own taxes that 
amount; hence to that extent they have been a 
burden upon the tax-payers, and thatamountshould 
be charged up as a “ of their cost to the people, 
which, when added to the cost of printing the 
greenbacks, which is as shown above...... ecocse 14,325,373 274 


makes their whole cost to the people since their issue. 107, 425, 373 274 
while the national banks have not cost the Govern- 

ment one cent, as the banks have paid all their 

expenses, and in addition have paid in taxes to 

the people, as shown above, in the cleven years 

from 1866 to 1876, both inclusive, (1877 not yet 

gace4rteined).. cccces cose coccsccccece coccsccccece 183, 409,787 66 





which shows that the national banks for eleven 

years have been worth to the people............. 290, 835, 160 934 
more than the greenbacks for all the time since their issue. 

The laboring people throughout the country are now and have been 
for a long time groaning under the burden of State, county, town- 
ship, road, school, and corporation taxes. One of the causes of this 
burden is on account of taxation not being equal as between the rich 
and the poor man, and our greenbacks, when the facts are properly 
understood, are the real cause of this unequal taxation. Let me illus- 
trate it. Here is a farmer who has a little farm worth, say fifteen 
hundred or two thousand dollars. Upon it he has horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, plows, wagons, &c., in all worth a thousand dollars more. He 
has but a few dollars in money, as it takes about all the money he can 
make to te po | clothe and educate his family. The tax-gatherer 
comes around and he is compelled to pay taxes upon his land and upon 
all of his personal property. That is right; but there lives a gentle- 
man in the same county who is wealthy, worth his thousands; but 
his wealth is not in lands but in greenbacks. When the tax-gatherer 
comes around and goes to this man for his taxes, he says to him, “ All 
my wealth is in greenbacks ;” they are not taxable. And the result is, 
he enjoys all the comforts of the country, but pays no taxes to help 
support its burdens. That I say is not right. Yet it is and will be 
80 as long as we have greenbacksforourmoney. If our paper money 
were all national-bank money, then the men who own money would 
pay taxes on it the same as the men who own real estate. 

know some gentlemen say, “ Why does not Congress make the 
greenbacks taxable by the States? Then this inequality would not 
exist.” It is because the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that they are Government securities and cannot be taxed by 
the States without violating the Constitution. In the Fortieth Con- 
gress I introduced a bill to tax greenbacks, on the ground that they 
were money ; but before the bill was disposed of the Supreme Court 
of the United States made its decision that they were Government 
securities, and could not be taxed by the States, That ended all leg- 
islation on the subject. 

If it is a violation of the Constitution, as the court has decided, for 
the States to tax them because they are Government securities, then 
has Congress the power to authorize the States to do an act that 
would be a violation of the Constitution? It is clear that Congress 
has not the power to authorize the States to tax Government bonds 
because they are strictly Government securities, and to do so would 
be a palpable violation of the Constitution. If, then, Congress pos- 
sesses the power to authorize the States to tax our greenbacks, it is 
because they were issued as money and not as securities; but the court 
having decided them securities, can they now be taxed by the States 
even with the consent of Congress? If they can I would vote for 
their taxation; but under the ideas of the court it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether Congress has the power to do so even if it desired 
to, Congress has no more power to consent to a violation of the Con- 
stitution than the States have to violate it. 

_In answer to all this, some gentlemen say that it makes but little 
difference about the greenbacin not being taxable, for the people do 
hot pay taxes on money anyhow. If that is true, then it makes the 





argument so much stronger against the use of greenbacks as money, 
for this reason: having greenbacks among us as money and they not 
being taxable furnishes an excuse for all men who have money—and 
the great bulk of it is in the hands of men of wealth—to claim that it 
is in greenbacks and therefore not taxable, and the result is that the 
greenbacks are chargeable not only with not being taxable themselves, 
but exempting all other money from taxation; and instead of it being 
an argument in favor of the use of the greenbacks it is an argument 
against them, for exempting all money from taxation makes the bur- 
den of taxes so much the heavier upon the owners of real estate. I 
once thought that national-bank notes, like greenbacks, were not tax- 
able, and said so, but the courts having decided them taxable I yielded 
to their decision. 

Those who favor what is known as the greenback theory differ 
with me, and insist that greenbacks are a cheaper currency to the 
people than national-bank notes, or any other kind of money that 
we can use, and in proof of that assert that their use as money saves 
the Government an interest each year equal in amount to the inter- 
est that the Government has to pay on her bonds, say from 4 to 44 per 
cent., and that therefore in estimating the cost of the greenbacks to 
the people we should take into account this interest, which they 
claim we save by their use. Is it true, in fact, that by tbeir use as 
money we make a saving of interest to the people? I insist that it 
is not, for the following reasons: there is no interest either due or 
payable on the debt they represent. They are simply the promissory 
notes of the Government, issued as money and to circulate as such, 
without bearing an interest. It is true that they are a debt of the 
Government ; but it is a debt that bears no interest and is not due or 
payable until the Government sees fit to pay it. There being no inter- 
est due on this debt represented by these greenbacks, and the Gov- 
ernment being under no obligations to pay an interest, how can it 
be claimed as a saving of interest, in any sense of the word, by using 
them as money ? 

It cannot be shown as a saving unless some one can prove that the 
Government saves money legitimately by not paying an interest that 
it does not owe. If there was an obligation resting on the Govern- 
ment to pay the debt which these greenbacks represent, or pay an 
interest on it, then it could be claimed as a saving by using them as 
money and not paying the debt; to make it such we would then have 
to stand the disgrace as a nation of acting dishonorably, and using 
them as money to keep from paying the debt or interest on it, which 
we were in duty bound to pay, and no one favoring their use as 
money will claim that that dishonor is resting on us now, by not pay- 
ing the debt they represent or an interest on it, and until he does so 
claim he cannot insist that it is a saving of interest to the people to 
use them as money. 

The question as to the use of the greenbacks as a money, being a 
saving to the people in the shape of interest, cannot arise until there 
is a law passed authorizing the issue and sale of bonds by the Gov- 
ernment bearing an interest in order to raise money with which to 
pay off and retire the greenbacks. When that is done, then it could be 
claimed that by using the greenbacks and not retiring them we would 
save the interest that these bonds would bear. At the present time 
there are but few men who favor the passage of a law authorizing the 
issue and sale of bonds for the purpose of retiring greenbacks. So 
far as I am concerned, I am bitterly opposed toit. But, say our green- 
back friends, is there not a law to that effect now? Does not the 
resumption act require bonds to be issued and sold for the purpose of 
retiring the greenbacks? I answerno. I admit that that construc- 
tion has been put upon it, but it is not the correct one. That was 
not the intention of the great majority of the men who voted for 
that law. Their object was to make the greenbacks equal in value 
to coin by making them exchangeable in coin, but not to retire and 
destroy them, and because a different construction has been put upon 
the act to what was intended when it passed, I, together with many 
others who voted for the bill, voted at the present session to repeal 
it, and it will be before the close of this session of Congress either 
revealed or modified so as to make it what those who originally voted 
for it intended ; that is, to make the greenbacks equal to coin, but to 
keep them in circulation by requiring the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay them out upon the debts of the Government, as fast as they 
come into the Treasury, in exchange for coin. 

The issue, therefore, that- the resumption act was intended to pre- 
sent, and will present when amended, is not whether it is best to 
issuc bonds with which to purchase coin to redeem and destroy the 
greenbacks, but whether it is best to issue them to purchase coin, 
with which to make and keep our greenbacks equalin value to coin. 
I favor the policy of making all of our money, both paper and coin, 
equal in value, and the amount in the shape of interest that it will 
cost to do so is more than tenfold compensated by the real benefit it 

will be to the business interests of the country. 

The strongest argument presented by the friends of this bill, and 
the one upon which they rely in order to pass it, is this: that by 
breaking down the national banks and issuing Treasury notes to 
supply the place of the bank-notes, the Government can with these 
Treasury notes purchase the bonds upon which the banks are bank- 
ing, and by that means save to the people the interest upon these 
bonds instead of paying it to the banks. That argument presents 
a very nice and plausible theory, but when the theory is once put 

in practice it will be found that instead of it being a saving to 
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the people to break down the banks, it will prove a serious loss. | will but give me its attention, I will show to the satisfaction of ey 
Those who favor this bill assume that the Treasury notes issued under | man who is willing to be convinced by facts, that if we bre k every 
it, if passed into a law, will be equal in value all the time to our | the national banks and substitute Treasury notes in the place a 
present greenbacks. And as they are or soon will be equal to gold, | bank-notes, as provided for in this bill, we will by that act. — 
therefore these Treasury notes will be equal to gold, and hence the | strike out of existence eight hundred and one million five l ae 
Government can purchase the bonds with them from the banks, dol- | and forty-seven thousand five hundred and eighty-one ition eae 
, ars ; 


lar for dollar. of taxable property, which is composed of $479,467,771 of bank ; 
But they forget that to make our greenbacks equal to gold it will | and $322,079,810 of national-bank notes, makin Sean 


















































; z when added tovethe 
cost us for a time about 4} per cent., because we have to sell bonds | the amount above stated. . ded together 
that draw that amount of interest in order to get the gold to exchange Now for the proof. 


for greenbacks. Now, if we pass this bill and make this new issue of 
Treasury notes, how will the Government keep them equal to gold 
unless it sells more bonds drawing 4} per cent. interest with which 
to purchase gold in order to keep them so? Our friends answer that 
these Treasury notes, are not redeemable in gold, but in our present | destroyed the bank-stock and the bank-notes, 
gveenbacks. I am aware of that, but by compelling the Government | after the banks are gone, and w 
first to redeem its greenbacks with gold, and then pay them out for | States but one kind of property, 
these Treasury notes, it will force the Government to redeem its green- 
backs about twice as often as it would otherwise have to do, and 
therefore it will have to purchase that much additional gold to do so, 
which in the end will make these Treasury notes cost the Govern- 
ment to keep them equal to gold as much as though they were ex- 
changeable for gold the same as our greenbacks. But,say the friends 
of the bill, we are not in favor of making our greenbacks equal to 
gold. If not, how will you purchase the bonds from the banks? You 
cannot purchase them with anything but gold or its equivalent, and 
if you do not make our paper money equal to gold, the Government 
will have to sell bonds in order to raise the gold, for it cannot go into 
the market and purchase gold with its depreciated paper, unless it 
sustains a loss as great if not greater than the amount of interest it 
would have to pay on its bonds. Then if the Government has to sell 
bonds in order to raise gold with which to purchase the bonds from 
the banks, or stand a shave upon its depreciated notes equal to the 
amount of interest that it would have to pay on its bonds, what do 
the people gain by it? Not acent; by such an operation it would 
cost us as much as the interest we would save. It is simply taking 
the load from one shoulder and putting it on the other. 

If we retain the national banks, then they will have to share a 
part of this expense of keeping our paper currency equal to gold, and 
by reason of that they will act in harmony with the Government and 
aid in preventing runs on the Treasury for gold, which will make a 
saving to the people, because it will be to their interest to do so; but 
if we break down the banks, and the Government issues all the money, 
and has to redeem it in coin, then we turn the national bankers into 
a set of money-shavers; and they, together with those we already 
have, will use the Treasury as a fat goose, and will pick every feather 
out of it and the people will have to stand the loss. 

But, for the sake of the argument, suppose that the new Treasury 
notes would not depreciate, but would be worth their face in gold, 
what would be the result? With the $322,079,810 of new Treasury 
notes issued in place of our bank-notes we could purchase and retire, 
not all the bonds of the banks, as so many assert, but only $322,079,810 
of their 5 per cent. bonds. 

The interest on these bonds at 5 per cent. in gold would amount to 
$16,103,990.50, which would be the amount we would save. 

Let us next inquire how much we would lose. 

To print the new Treasury notes and keep up their 

issue at the rates we are now paying would cost 

WEP PORE BS MAGGS 6.0005 none sveces esbeys env ees cove $500, 000 00 
The taxes on $322,079,810 of Treasury notes which the 

people would lose each year by reason of their not 

being taxable at 1.9 per cent. the average rate of 

taxation in the various States would amount to. . 6,119,516 39 
Wo would lose the taxes which the banks pay upon 

theirstock, as it would be destroyed with the banks. 

This stock, according to the last report of the 

Comptroller, amounts to $479,467,771, which at 1.9 

per cent., the average tax, would amount to...... 9,109, 887 64 
We wauld also lose the 1 per cent. of taxes which the 

banks pay on their circulation, which amounts to. 3, 220,798 10 
(We would also lose what it would cost us in keep- 

ing these Treasury notes equal in value to our pres- 

ent greenbacks, but as that cannot be known until 
tested by actual experiment, I will not include it 
in my calculations. ) 


While the banks are in existence all will admit that re in th 
States two kinds of taxable property produced by ay rab 
bank-stock and bank-notes. If we do away with the banks } 


Treasury notes to supply the place of the bank-notes, we moe 


€ will have 
es, for neither can remain 
ill have in their place within the 


to wit, Treasury notes and they 
taxable. By this destruction of the banks we have not ouiaal <a 


cent in money, for we have destroyed as much in c-notes as we 
have issued in Treasury notes. r pene to we 

In thus breaking down the banks can any one see that we havo 
produced any kind of taxable property that will take the place of 
the bank-stock and bank-notes destroyed, and pay to the people of 
the States the same amount of tax that they are now paying? “Yes” 
says a friend of the bill, “if the Government will take these Treasury 
notes which it has issued to supply the place of the bank-notes ani 
pee gold with them, and with this gold pay off the bonds of the 

yanks, then the proceeds of these bends will be in the country to pay 
taxes the same as the bank-stock and bank-notes,” In this my friend 
is mistaken, for the reason that by this process he has stated we do 
not increase the property of the country one cent for taxable purposes. 
We simply exchange Treasury notes for gold, paying the difference 
in value, and with the gold we purchase bonds and then destroy them. 
This makes less bonds in the country, but it does not make one dollar 
more of gold or taxable property than we had before, unless the gold 
is purchased abroad, and in that case we would send abroad taxable 
property equal in value with the gold, in order to purchase it. So 
that we would have more gold in the country to pay taxes, but would 
have that much less property which we gave for the gold to tax. 

If the banks were let alone we would haVe the bank-stock and the 
bank-notes to tax, and still have as much gold and other taxable 
property in the country as we would have if the banks were broken 
down and their bonds redeemed and destroyed. So that by breaking 
down the banks we destroy the bank-stock and the bank-notes, which 
are now taxable, and do not put one dollar of taxable property in 
their place. If so, will some gentleman please name the kind of prop- 
erty? I admit that we put out Treasury notes as property in the 
place of the bank-notes, but the Treasury notes are not taxable, while 
the bank-notes are, and the Treasury notes will not answer any pur- 
pose as money that the bank-notes would not have answered. [ut 
what kind of taxable property do we substitute for the bank-stock! 
I answer, none, and I defy any gentleman on this floor to show to the 
contrary. It must be remembered that this bank-stock was not rep- 
resented by any kind of taxable property in the country prior to the 
organization of the national banks, and hence it must follow that 
when we destroy it we cannot leave anything that is taxable to rep- 
resent it. It was created as taxable property simply by subscribing 
its amount as stock on the books of the banks, and it was paid, not 
with taxable property, but with bonds, which are not taxable, and 
whenever we destroy the banks we destroy this stock and leave noth- 
ing in the country in its place except the bonds, and they, like the 
Treasury notes, are not taxable, and no additional taxable property 
can be created out of them by paying them off, for the reason that 
when the Government pays them it destroys them, and in so doing 
it simply destroys indebtedness, nothing more, for the proceeds of 
these bonds do not add one dollar of wealth in the shape of taxable 
property to the country that it did not have before. The Govern- 
ment in collecting the taxes to pay off these bonds simply takes the 
money from the people and pays the same money to the bondholders; 
its only operation is an exchange of the same property, and nota crea- 
tion of any new property. . 

Hence, I assert that, when we break down the banks and substitute 
Treasury notes for the bank-notes, we do the tax-payers of this coun- 
try a serious wrong, and one that they will not quietly submit to, 
because we strike out of existence, as I have shown, taxable property 
in the shape of bank stock, and bank-notes, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to the enormous sum of $801,547,581, and do not put one cent of 
property in their place except Treasury notes, and they are not tax- 
able. The figures that I give showing that our annual loss would be 
$2,846,211.63, if the banks were broken down, are correct and cannot 
be successfully disputed. 

“ But,” says one, “ will not these bankers, if the banks are broken 
down, go into some other kind of business, and in that way pay taxes 
on the capital they now have invested in banking? If so, how will the 
country lose anything by breaking down the banks?” These ques- 
tions are very deceptive, and therefore need a careful answer. If the 
taxable capital of the bankers was composed of the same, or substan- 
tially the same property, after the banks were broken down, as it was 
before, then there would be no loss of taxable Se the country; 
but if in the destruction of the banks we destroy the taxable prop- 


The above figures show our loss would be...... ... - 18,950,202 13 
Nowif wededuct theamount wesaveasshownabove. 16, 103, 990 50 





it would show our true loss, by breaking down the 

DE BO DO, .ccncnnducscddane seubes wanche cauene 2,846,211 63 

I am satistied that we would lose a large amount of taxes that we 
now receive on deposits, as the amount in national banks is much 
more reliably ascertained than in private banks, but I have made no 
estimate for that loss in the above figures. 

The friends of the bill claim that we will not sustain a loss such as 
the figures above show, for the reason that by breaking down the 
banks and substituting Treasury notes in the place of the bank-notes, 
will leave as much capital in the country to be taxed after the banks 
are gone as now, That is a proposition I dispute, and if the House 














erty out of which the bankers’ capital was made, and put no other 

cyerty in its place, then we must lose. ; 
mr illustrate: the capital of the bankers now consists of bonds that 
sal cal taxable, but in the organization of the banks stock had to be 
* werived ; this stock is the representative of the bonds, and under 
- ee it is made taxable property. If we break down the banks we 
acaeat this stock. Then what becomes of the bonds? They are 
Pe | off by the Government and destroyed also. How are they paid ? 
fy the Government purchasing gold from the people which is already 
taxable, with these new Treasury notes, and then paying this gold to 
the bankers for their bonds, and then destroying the bonds. In this 
operation we have destroyed the bonds which was the banker's capi- 
tal, and also the bank stock upon which he paid taxes, while the banks 
were in existence, and have left no property that is taxable in their 
place, and we have paid to the bankers for their bonds, which were 
their original capital, gold that was already in exwstence as taxable 
property. Now, if these bankers put this gold into business, they will 
only pay the taxes on property that was already taxable in the hands 
of the people while the banks were in existence, and not upon any 
new property that was created out of the destruction of the bonds or 
bank stock, and hence the country must lose the taxes upon the bank 
stock, and upon the Treasury notes, which are not taxable, as I have 
above shown. 

“But,” says another, “if the banks are broken down, will not these 
bankers organize private banks and subscribe stock that will be tax- 
able, and in that way save the country from loss?” The trouble about 
that is this: in private banking they may associate themselves as 
firms and do a banking business without subscribing stock, or they 
way do, as they can in my State, Indiana, organize a private bank 
and subseribe $25,000 in stock, and then do a business amounting to 
willions, and when the tax-gatherers come around say to them, “All 
of our money is in greenbacks and Treasury notes; we have no tax- 
able property except the $25,000 in bank stock.” As private bankers 
their stock would not amount to a drop in the bucket compared to 
the amount of their stock as national bankers. And hence any one 
can see, that is willing to be convinced by facts, that breaking down 
our banks, instead of being a saving to the people, will prove a loss 
amounting to millions, as 1 have shown. 

Another objection urged against national banks is this: that they 
are a burden upon the people, because the banks draw an interest on 
the bonds which they use for banking, and in addition to that the 
Government furnishes them with the bank-notes which they loan to 
the people. It is claimed that this isa roundabout and costly way for 
the people to get money from the Government. When it is examined 
into carefully it will be found that this roundabont process as it is 
called, is precisely what the people want, for the following reasons : 

First. It gives to the money all the qualities of national money, 
and because it comes to the people through the banks it enables the 
States to tax it, whereas if it came directly from the Government to 
the people, in the shape of greenbacks or Treasury notes, then the 
States could not tax it; to do so would be a violation of the Consti- 
tution. Money that cannot be taxed by the States so as to help pay 
the State, county, road, school, and other taxes that have to be paid 
by the people is not the kind of money the people want. 

Second. It makes the money safer than any paper money the peo- 
ple can have which is issued by or through the Government. The 
banks are a check, as I have shown, upon the Treasury Department 
that issues the money, and will prevent an overissue of it and save 
the people and the Government from loss which might easily occur 
in the issue of greenbacks. 

Third. By issuing the money through the banks the Government is 
relieved of all expense of its issue and compels the banks to pay it; 
and, in addition to the cost of issuing the money, the Government 
makes the banks pay annually at least 316,000,C00 in taxes which the 
people get the benefit of, which makes the banking system a source 
of profit to the people instead of an expense, as I have shown. 

lourth. By requiring the banks to deposit bonds as a security for 
their notes makes the bank-notes good; so that if the bidnk should 
break, still the people who hold the bank-notes would not lose one 
cent, as these bonds are security for them. And because the Govern- 
ment pays to the banks the interest on these bonds does not make 
the banks cost the Government one cent more than it would have to 
pay if the banks had not been established, for the Government has 
to pay the interest on the bonds whether used for banking or not, 
and the mere fact of banking on them does not make the Government 
pay any more interest on them than if they were not so used. 

“ But,” says one, “ these taxes which the banks pay is no burden on 
them, as they make the people pay all the expense in the end.” That 
's true, in one sense, of any system of finance that we may adopt. 
What we want to do is to ascertain the system that in the end is the 
safest and costs the people the least, and that is precisely what I am 
trying to do. I have shown, as I think conclusively, that money 
issued through national banks in the end is not only cheaper than 
gteenbacks or Treasury notes, but safer. But I go further, and insist 
that our money still costs too much and should be made cheaper, 80 
that the people can use it in business at a rate not exceeding 6 per 
cent., and when that is done I think our financial system will be about 
as perfect as it can be made. Money at a cheap interest can be fur- 
—ane to the people through national banks better than by any other 

‘nancial system that can be devised. If Congress will pass a law reg- 
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ulating interest upon money—and, our money being national money, 
it has the power, and not the States, to do so—and will fix it at a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent., and make the penalties of the law so strong 
that no man or bank dare violate it, and then authorize an issue of one 
dollar in national-bank notes for every dollar in bonds deposited by 
the banks as security, and charge the banks with a national tax sufti- 
cient to pay all the expense of the Government in issuing the money, 
and no more, then it would be more profitable to loan money through 
banks than in any other form, and all the capital in the country that 
is now used for purposes of loaning would be forced into national 
banks, which would give to the people all the money they could use 
at 6 per cent. interest. 


Under this system it would be profitable to the banks, for they 


would get 6 per cent. on their money and 4} per cent. on their bonds, 
which would make 10} per cent., out of which they would have to 
pay in taxes to the Government and to the States from 2} to 3 per 
cent., which would leave them some 7 per cent. clear money after 
paying all expense, which would be enough. This system would 
furnish money to the people at 6 per cent., make the money taxable, 
and keep in existence all the bank-stock to assist the people in paying 
taxes, which stock now amounts to nearly $500,000,000. 


But, say the friends of the bill, if the banks can make a profit out 


of this money, why not let the Government make that profit by issu- 
ing the money, directly to the people? I have shown the reasons why 
the Government should not issue this money, and to my mind they 
are conclusive; but there is another one that must be borne in mind, 
and that is this: it does not follow that because private enterprise, 
like the banks, can make a profit out of this money that therefore the 
Government could do so. Nothing is more absurd than such a prop- 
osition. The experience of the world shows that governments can- 
not do work nearly so cheap as private parties. For example, the 
Government is now doing the public printing at an actual cost of 
not less than $1,500,000 per annum without one cent of profit to the 
people. Private parties can do this work for a less price than that 
and still make an independent fortune out of it in clear profits. 
Because private parties can make money out of a certain business it 
does not follow that the Government could do the same thing; and 
hence the absurdity of such an argument. 


The people throughout the country who favor the issue of Treasury 


notes to supply the place of national-bank notes will be disappointed 
in this bill, for the reason that they insist that all issues of paper 
money by the Government should be stamped and coined as money, 
the same as the Government coins gold and silver, and should be a 
full legal tender for all debts, both public and private, the same as 
gold and silver. Has Congress the power to do this?. Can it coin or 
make money out of paper the same as it can out of gold and silver, 
and make it a legal tender? Ithink not. The language of the Con- 
stitution is: 


The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 


foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 


Mr. Walker, in his Science of Wealth, page 124, defines the mean- 
ing of money as used in the Constitution as follows: 
Money, in the constitutional sense, means coins of gold and silver fabricated 


and stamped by authority of law as a measure of value, pursuant to the power 


vested in Congress by the Constitution. 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Johnson, in their dictionaries, in defining the 
meaning of the word “ coining” as applied to money, confine it to the 
minting or stamping of metals for money. They make no reference 
to coining paper money. 

Daniel Webster, the great expounder of the Constitution, in his cele- 
brated speech in the Senate of the United States in 1836, in speaking 
on this identical question, as to the power of Congress to make paper 
money a legal tender, said : 

Most unquestionably there is no legal tender and there can be no legal tender in 
this country under the authority of this Government or any other, but gold and 
silver. * * * Congress clearly has no power to substitute paper or anything else 
for coin as a tender in payment of debts and in discharge of contracts. 

If the only power then given tc Congress to make money is to coin 
it—and the word “coin,” as used in the Constitution, is defined by all 
the standard authors and prominent statesmen, as well as the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, to mean, to coin money 
out of metal, either gold or silver—how can any man at this day con- 
tend for a different meaning, and insist that Congress has power to 
coin money out of paper? All that Congress can do under the Con- 
stitution in making a paper money is to issue Treasury notes. They 
are not money, but only promises to pay money. 

“The promise of the Government to pay a dollar,” says the Su- 
preme Court in 7 Wallace, page 30, “ is to pay the coined dollar of the 
United States, a certain quantity in weight and fineness of gold or sil- 
ver, authenticated as such by the stamp of the Government.” The 
stamp of the Government, therefore, when put upon gold and silver 
does not add any value to them; they already have the intrinsic value 
in them ; all the stamp does is this: it assures the holder of the piece 
of money, if it is a stamped silver dollar for example, that it contains 
4123 grains of standard silver, as that isthe amount of silver which 
Congress has declared shall constitute a dollar, according to the unit 
of value as regulated by it for the convenience of trade. If we put 
that money in the fire and melt it, it is still worth a dollar, but is no 
longer money ; 80 that a man would not be compelled to accept it as 
such, because it does not contain the Government stamp. The Gov- 
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ernment stamp, therefore, only gives the coin the character of money 
80 as to compel a person to accept it as money in payment of debts, 
but not value, as the silver has the intrinsic value within itself; so 
also of gold coins. Paper has no intrinsic value like gold and silver. 
It cannot be coined into money, and hence the Government has no 
power under the Constitution to make money out of it. All that the 
Government can make out of paper that can in any sense be called 
money, is its promise to pay so many dollars in money, and that is to 
be paid in money, either gold or silver, properly stamped by the Gov- 
ernment; it cannot be paid in another promise to pay stamped on 
paper which is not money. 

In time of war, when the life of the nation is at stake, when it has 
neither gold nor silver as money, and cannot get either, as was the 
condition of our country during the last war, then Congress has the 
power, in order to save the nation, to make its promises to pay a 
legal tender and compel the people to accept them as such, as the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided; but in time of peace, 
when no such necessity exists, Congress has not that power and can- 
not make its Treasury notes a legal tender. And the fact that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has introduced this bill, which 
authorizes the issue of Treasury notes to supply the place of our bank 
notes, and does not declare them a legal tender among the people, is 
an admission on the part of that committee that in its judgment Con- 
gress has not the power to make them such in time of peace. And 
hecause the bill does not seek to make them a legal tender for con- 
tracts among the people, I have omitted any discussion on the power 
of Congress to make them so, as I discussed that question fully in my 
speech last November. 

And the further fact that the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [ Mr. 
EWING, ] who is the recognized leader of what is known as the green- 
back theory of finance in this House, has introduced an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States as follows: “To furnish the 
people of the United States a permanent and stable paper money, 
Congress shall provide for issuing millions of dollars of United States 
notes, not bearing interest, * * * whichshall be a legal tender for 
all debts and dues, public and private, except for such existing debts 
as by contract are payable only in coin. The aggregate of such notes 
shall be increased each year at a rate equal to the average annual per- 
centage of inerease of population of the United States as shown by the 
last preceding census ; to which shall be added a reasonable amount 
for loss of outstanding circulation,” is an admission on his part that 
Congress does not now possess the power under the Constitution 
to issue Treasury notes and make them a permanent currency, and a 
legal tender in time of peace. If Congress now possesses that power 
as contended for by our greenback friends, why should he, as one of 
their leaders, seek to amend the Constitution so as to give Congress 
that power? It must be because he does not believe that Congress 
has it. And if he does so believe, how can he or any one else acting 
with him sustain the greenback theory of finance, which is based upon 
the assumption that Congress does now possess the power? If his 
object is to limit the amount that Congress should issue, and nothing 
more, that could be regulated by act of Congress, and does not re- 
quire an amendment to the Constitution for that purpose. 

In the views which I have expressed, my whole purpose has been 
not to antagonize those opposed to me, but to so present the ques- 
tions connected with our present system of finance that the people 
might study and understand both sides of it, before they decide what 
their action would be in the future in regard to it. I want it under- 
stood that while I insist that national-bank money is asafer, cheaper, 
and better money forthe people than greenbacks, and give my reasons 
for that belief, yet I do not favor the doing away with our present 
greenbacks, for the reason that we need them and cannot dispense 
with them until we have gold and silver enough in the country to 
take their place. My opposition is to the issuing of new Treasury 
notes as provided for in this bill to take the place of our bank-notes., 
I think that such an issue would be injurious to the country, and 
hence I oppose it. But I favor the keeping of our present greenbacks 
as well as our national-bank notes as a part of ourcurrency. I want 
to add to them all the gold and silver our mints can coin, I want 
our paper money and our coin all of the same value. I want interest 
so regulated that money can be had at 6 per cent. to use in business; 
then I want the financial question to go out of politics, and the coun- 
try will soon be all right. 

In the discussion of this bill I have confined myself to a presenta- 
tion of the questions arising under it, on their real merits, by taking 
up each kind of money named therein and showing its cost, as we 
as its advantages and disadvantages to the people, as a currency. I 
have not discussed it in the light of a partisan; but as the press 
throughout the country, which is opposed to the republican party, as 
well as some gentlemen on this floor and in the other end of this Cap- 
itol, have seen fit to give the discussions on this bill, as well as the 
financial question generally, a political cast, and have charged the 
republican party with having legislated wholly in the interest of 
the rich men and against the poor, I propose to take up some of the 
charges that are made against that party and see whether it is respon- 
sible for them or not. 

One of the charges that is made is, that the republican party has 
legislated in favor of the bondholders and against the laboring-men 
in this, to wit: it has exempted the Government bonds from taxa- 
tion. Is it true that the republican party is responsible for the non- 


taxation of our bonds? I say that it is not. Under the Cone+is...: 
of the United States Government bonds cannot be made titation 
the States. The Supreme Court so decided more than fifty ar wip 
and it has been the settled doctrine of this country ever since Nei S60 
Congress, the republican party, the democratic party, nor the n — 
party, has the power to make them taxable by the States Th tonal 
vision of the law of 1862, exempting them from taxation was a fe Oe 
matter agreed to by every republican and every democrat the = 
Congress, as there was not a dissenting voice to the propositic a 
exempt them from taxation in either Sssuss. The exemption wan 
a in the bill in order to make the bonds more salable. The res a as 
vility of the bonds not being taxable, rests with the fathers viveak, 
the Constitution, and not with the republican or any other party "Al 
platforms, therefore, that favor the taxing of our bonds are to ths 
extent mere bnncombe and intended to deceive the people ; for o 
who make these platforms must know, as the question has een 
thoroughly discussed, that Government bonds cannot be taxed by the 
States, because co do so would be a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, and no party is willing to admit that it favors the 
violation of that sacred instrument. v 

Another charge that is made against the republican party by its 
enemies is, that it has legislated in favor of the rich and against the 
poor men of this country, because in the year 1862 the interest on our 
bonds was made payable in coin and not in greenbacks. 1 am one 
that believes that that legislation was the greatest curse ever inflicted 
upon our people, and the beginning and real cause of all our financial 
troubles, and the men who knowingly did it should be held to a atriet 
accountability therefor by the people. It was in this law where the 
great wrong was committed from which the people have had to sufler 
so long. It was the act in which the greenbacks were depreciated as 
money and started out in the world disowned and dishonored by the 
Government which issued them. It was in this law we had two kinds 
of money made, gold for the bondholders and depreciated greenbacks 
for the laboring-men and the soldiers ; and because of this difference 
that was then made between gold and greenbacks, and which was put 
into and became a part of the contract under which our bonds were 
issued, is the reason why the men who were able to own bonds have 
always had their interest paid in gold at an increased expense to the 
people, and the laboring-men and soldiers were forced to receive their 
pay in depreciated money. For this outrage upon the people, in mak- 
ing this distinction between the rich and the poor, our bondholders are 
in no way responsible; they had no hand in this legislation, for at that 
time they did not own the bonds, as they were not then issued. 

It is the men who made the law which created this distinction that 
are the guilty and responsible parties, and that deserve the condem- 
nation of the people, and will yet receive it at their hands, and it illy 
becomes them now who are thus guilty, for the purpose of shielding 
their own wrongs, to threaten the bondholders with the vengeance of 
an outraged people, because they, forsooth, exact payment of their 
interest in accordance with the law under which their bonds were 
issued. For this great crime against the people in not permitting the 
money of the Government to pay the interest on its bonds, but re- 
quired the interest to be paid in gold, the republican party is held 
responsible by its opponents, when in truth and in fact it is not so 
responsible. But that the country may know just where the respon- 
sibility does and should rest, I state from the records of Congress the 
following facts: in 1862, when this act was passed, this country was 
engaged in a bloody war between the North, which then represented 
the Government, and the South. The republican party, as a party, 
indorsed the war on the part of the Government and favored its vig- 
orous prosecution, while most of the democrats then in Congress 
opposed the war and did everything in their power to prevent legis- 
lation which was deemed necessary to enable its successful prosecu- 
tion. In that year the Government found itself without money to 
feed, clothe, pay, and equip its soldiers in the field, and was unable 
to borrow money for that purpose, either at home or abroad. 

In this trying hour, for the purpose of giving the country money, 
the first bill authorizing the issue of our greenbacks as well as our 
5.20 bonds was prepared by leading republicans and introduced into 
and passed by the House of Representatives. Every democrat in the 
House that voted, except some four or five, voted against the bill. 
Their opposition to it must have been because they opposed the issu- 
ing of greenbacks, or did not want the Government to have money 
to prevent the war. Every democrat from Indiana voted against it. 
The bill as then passed provided that these greenbacks should be a 
legal tender for all debts and obligations due to and from the United 
States. These bonds being obligations of the Government it was then 
understood by the framers of this bill that the interest on them was 
payable in these greenbacks. mt. 

his bill went to the Senate, and that body put upon it quite 4 
number of amendments and sent it back to the House for its concur- 
rence therein. The sixth amendment, which received but little con- 
sideration in the Senate, as it was not discussed there, provided sub- 
stantially that the interest on the bonds should be paid in coin, and 
not in greenbacks. When the bill and amendments came up 10 the 
House for consideration, Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, the then leader of 
the republican party in the House, and who understood this subject 
better than any man then in Congress, opposed this amendment, to- 
gether with others, in a very forcible and feeling speech, in which he 
said that, if this amendment requiring the interest on the bonds to 
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be paid in gold should be adopted it would inflict a great wrong upon 
oe wintry ; that it would depreciate the money they were then creat- 
ee it would establish two kinds of currency in this country: 
a for the bondholders and depreciated greenbacks for the people. 
Os iter Mr. Stevens had finished this warning speech of his as to the 
fect the passage of this sixth amendment would have upon the 
gntry, the vote was taken upon it, and the record shows (Congres- 
clonal Globe, second session, Thirty-seventh Congress, part first, page 





































1) that there were eighty-eight members who voted for the amend- 
went. Of this number forty-two of them were democrats, being every 
democrat in the House who voted ; and prominent among the names of 
the democrats from my own State who voted for this odious amend- 
ment to make the interest on the bonds payable in gold, and not in 
vreenbacks, and who now denounce the republican party for this out- 
rage against the laboring men of the country, are Hon. DANIEL W. 
Voorures and Hon. William 8. Holman, while there were fifty-six 
members who voted against it, and of this number each and every 
one of them were republicans except two, who had been elected as 
war democrats but acted with the republican party then and since 
that time. Now, if Mr. Voornees and Mr. Holman, together with 
the other democrats, had stood aloof and not voted, and had left it 
to the republicans to settle, the sixth amendment would not have 
heen carried, and our greenbacks would not have been depreciated, 
put would have remained at par with gold. But as they did vote and 
help fasten that odious amendment on the bill which has brought so 
much ruin upon the country, they cannot now deceive the people by 
charging it upon the republican party. Their votes are of record 
and cannot be denied, and they must share their part of the respon- 
bility. 
' it is further charged that the act of 1869, passed by a republican 
Congress, Which is known as the act to strengthen the public credit, 
which declared our bonds payable in coin instead of greenbacks, was 
legislation in favor of the rich and againgt the poor. I never favored 
the passage of that act, but on the contrary opposed it, not because I 
thonght it robbed the people, as many charge, but for the reason that 
I did not think the interests of the country demanded the legislation. 
When the bill and the facts connected with its passage are fully 
understood by the people, it will be found that they have not been 
made to suffer but very little if any. The reasons that induced Congress 
to pass the act, as I understand them, are simply these: our bonds on 
their face did not say in what kind of money they were payable.. The 
Government agreed to pay the holders thereof so many dollars, 
without saying what kind of dollars, whether in coin or in paper. 
Our own people generally understood that the bonds were payable in 
our greenbacks. Most of our bonds were sold abroad and not at home. 
While they were being sold, various kinds of representations were 
made by our agents through their advertisements in Europe as well as 
in this country. Some of these advertisements represented that the 
bonds were payable in coin, and it was thought and believed that 
many of our bonds were purchased in good faith by parties, who were 
deceived by these representations of our agents, and believed that 
they were payable in coin. It further appeared that during the time 
our bonds were being sold a committee of capitalists at Frankfort 
on the Main, in Germany, where the largest part of them were sold 
abroad, addressed a letter to Mr. Chase, who was then Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, and said to him in their letter, sub- 
stantially this: that there was a misunderstanding there among the 
German people as to what kind of money the principal of our bonds 
was payable in, and if that could only be understood definitely that 
it would aid in the sale of our bonds materially. To this letter Mr. 
Chase, as Secretary of the Treasury, made the following reply : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 18, 1864. 
GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 13th instant, making inquiries in regard to the 
kind of currency with which the 5.20 years 6 per cent. bonds, and the three-year 
7.30 per cent. notes are to be redeemed, has been received. 
It has been the constant usage of the Department to redeem all coupon and 
registered bonds forming part of the funded or permanent debt of the United 


States in coin, and this usage has not been deviated from during my administra- 
tion of its affairs. * 

All the Treasury notes and other obligations forming part of the temporary loan 
are payable, and will be redeemed in lawful money, that is in United States notes, 
until after the resumption of specie payment, when they also will doubtless be 
redeemed in coin or equivalent notes. 

The 5.20 sixes, payable twenty years from date, though redeemable after five 
years, are considered as belonging to the funded or permanent debt. and so also 
are the twenty-year sixes, into which the three-year 7.30 notes are convertible. 


: hese bonds, therefore, according to the usage of the Government, are payable 
» COLD 


The three-year 7.30 Treasury notes are part of the temporary loan, and will be 

paid in T nited States notes, unless holders prefer conversion to payment. 
Very respectfully, 
4 . 8S. P. CHASE, Secretary. 

It is true that neither Mr. Chase as Secretary of the Treasury, nor 
any of our agents for the sale of our bonds, had any authority to bind 
the Government by representations that the Government did not 
authorize them to make; but still, if the parties who purchased bonds 
did it in good faith, not knowing but what they were empowered to 
make the statements they did, it was a very great hardship on them 
and presented strong grounds for relief on their part. 
; In the canvass of 1868 the democratic party took the ground in 
—- of issuing new greenbacks by the Government to pay off our 
santo. The republican party opposed the further issue of greenbacks 
do that purpose and insisted that the Government had no power to 

© any such thing. It contended that under the act of June 30, 1364, 





the Government had pledged its faith that no more greenbacks 
should be issued, and that the amount of greenbacks then in circu- 
lation and to be put in cireulation under the provisions of that bill 
should never exceed $400,000,000; that if the bonds were payable in 
greenbacks they were to be paid out of the greenbacks we then had, 
and to undertake to issue more for that purpose would be an act of 
bad faith on the part of the Government and a clear violation of the 
contract. Upon the issue made in that canvass the people sustained 
the republican party. 


The discussions in that canvass so alarmed our bondholders abroad 


as well as at home that our credit as a nation was being very seriously 
impaired. Somuch so that many of our leading statesmen felt that the 
honor as well as the credit of the nation was at stake ; and, as the ques- 
tion then stood before the country, Congress was compelled to make a 
settlement of it that would end all controversy on that subject in the 
future, as to what this Government intended to do with its bonds and 
other indebtedness. At that time the Supreme Court of the United 
States had decided that our greenbacks, which were the promissory 
notes of the Government, were payable in coin, and that the good 
faith of the Government was pledged so to pay them. The position 
then taken by Congress was substantially this: 


First. That our greenbacks were payable in coin, and should be so 


paid, as soon as the Government was able to doso. 


Second. That our 5.20 and twenty-year bonds were the ones that 


were in dispute. They did not state on their face in what kind of 
money they were payable. They were not due till 1882. That by or 
before that time the Government ought to be able to return to specie 
payments and thus make her greenbacks equal in value to gold. 


Third. In consideration of the facts that some of our bonds had 


been purchased in good faith,and with the belief that they were 
payable in coin, and the Government not being able to distinguish 
and decide what bonds were so sold, and not being willing to make 
any distinction between its bonds, and believing that our greenbacks 
would be equal in value with gold before the bonds were due and 
pore, and it would then really make no difference to us in which 


ind of money they were payable, as both would be of the same value, 


therefore, for the purpose of strengthening the public credit, we will 
declare our bonds payable in coin; and in pursuance of those facts 
they were so declared payable. 


Now what has been the effect of that act ? It did strengthen our pub- 


lic credit, and no nation upon earth has any better credit, if as good, as 
the United States has to-day, and that act is what made it so. Has 
that act made our bonds cost the people any more than they would 
have cost them if the act had not been passed? I think it has made 
but very little difference, for the following reasons: we have not as 
yet paid these bonds, and in 1882, when they become due, if our green- 
backs are then worth as much as gold, (and I believe they will be 
worth more, as they are exempt from taxation,) it will not make any 
difference to us in which kind of money we pay them, if all of our 
money is then equal in value. 


But, says one, many of these bonds have been funded since 1869 


in another class of bonds known as the 44 and 5 per cent. gold bonds. 
I am aware of that; but none of these bonds are yet paid, and the 
only difference it has made to the people is it has lowered the interest 
on these bonds, and the interest had to be paid in gold whether the 


bonds had remained as originally issued or not. I believe the bonds 
were payable in greenbacks, and have always said so in my speeches, 
but not in a new issue of greenbacks, but in the greenbacks we have 
which were issued when the bonds were issued. These greenbacks 
the people have always owned since their issue, and for that reason the 
Government has not had the greenbacks with which to pay off these 
bonds, and the people would not have consented to stand any heavier 
taxation than they have in order to raise the money to pay them, and 
for that reason the bonds being made payable in coin, but not to be 
paid until the greenbacks are equal in value to coin, has not and will 
not make any difference to the people whether the bonds are payable 
in gold or greenbacks, if both are of the same value when the bonds 
become due and payable. 

The great trouble about the act of 1869, and that was my principal 
objection to its passage, is that it has had a tendency to alarm and dis- 
courage the people, and for that reason weaken the party that passed 
it. I knew that politicians would misrepresent and magnify its pro- 
visions, and thereby keep the party constantly on the defensive, a 
position that I will not occupy. The opponents of the republican 
party will not and cannot meet the issue presented by the act, and 
the facts which surrounded and induced its passage, but they content 
themselves with denunciation and misrepresentation. They charge 
that the republican party has made all of our debts payable in gold, 
and now want to withdraw all of our paper money from circulation ; 
and then, not having the gold and not being able to get it, would 
ruin and bankrupt the country. No republican has ever contended 
for any such thing, and the men who make the charge know it. The 

licy of the republican party is now, and always bas been, to be 

10nest and carry out the promises of the Government in good faith. 

That party favors the keeping in circulation our present greenbacks 
and our national-bank notes, and as many more notes as the banks 
will issue to supply the wants of the country ; but it wants the Gov- 
ernment and the banks to keep their notes equal in valne to gold; 
then it will make no difference to the people in what kind of money 
their debts are payable, when it is all of the same value. 
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Another charge made against the republican party is that it con- 
tracted the currency and thereby injured the country. That charge 
has been so frequently and persistently made that I propose to give 
the facts to the people, and they can then judge forthemselves whether 
it is true or false. The table 1 herewith present containing the state- 
ment as to kinds and amounts of money and securities issned each 
year is taken from the oflicial records in the Treasury Department, 
and can therefore be relied on as correct. 

At the close of the war we had in fact but two kinds of currency, 
to wit, greenbacks and national-bank notes; but there was then a 
large amount of Government issues in existence that drew an interest 
ranging from 5 to 7.3 per cent. Some of these securities for a time, 
not all of them, passed from hand to hand as money, but the interest 
which accumulated on them soon made them more valuable than 
either greenbacks or national-bank notes, and the people commenced 
hoarding them, and their circulation in the course of three years after 
the close of the war almost if not entirely ceased. They then being 
due, the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of reducing inter- 
est retired these securities, and funded them into other bonds draw- 
ing a lower rate of interest; and the only difference between now 
and then is that these securities now draw less interest than then, 
but on account of drawing an interest are regarded by the persons 
holding them as more valuable than either greenbacks or national- 
bank notes, and for that reason the people have ceased to use them 
asacurrency. But in the mean time, while these securities that 
entered into business were gradually retiring from circulation by 
reason of the hoarding process of the people, as I have stated, the vol- 
ume of the national-bank currency and fractional currency gradually 
increased, so that with the greenbacks, national-bank notes, and frac- 
tional currency the people were supplied with all the money that the 
country seemed to need, for it must be remembered that all of these 
securities that drew an interest which at the close of the war were 
used in part as money, substantially disappeared from circulation, as 
the table I give shows, before the year 1570, and their retirement did 
not in the least affect the prosperity of the country, as the business 
gradually increased from year to year until the fall of 1873, when 
our great panic occurred. 

That the people may know the exact legislation that has been had 
authorizing a contraction of our currency, I herewith give it. On 
the 18th of day of December, 1865, the following resolution was 
offered in the House of Representatives by Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, then 
a republican but now a democrat, to wit: 

Resolved, That this House cordially concurs in the views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. McCulloch) in relation to the necessity of a contraction of the 
currency with a view to as early a resumption of specie pay ments as the business 
interests of the country will permit; and we hereby pledge co-operative action to 
this end as speedily as practicable. 

This resolution passed by a vote of 144 for it and 6 against it. A 
majority of those voting for it were republicans, but Mr. VooRHEEs, 
then in Congress from my State, (Indiana,) together with every 
democrat in the House who voted, except Mr. Harris, of Maryland, 
voted for this resolution favoring a contraction of the currency. 
Contraction was then favored by both parties. 

On the 12th day of April, 1866, in pursuance of the above resolu- 
tion, a bill passed Congress which, among other things, provided as 
follows: 

That of United States notes not more than $10,000,000 may be retired and can- 
celed within six months from the passage of this act, and thereafter not more than 
$4,000,000 in any one month. 

This bill contracting the currency passed the House by a vote of 
83 yeas, (twenty-eight of whom were democrats,) and 53 nays, but 
one of whom was a democrat. In the Senate the bill passed by a 
vote of 32 yeas, (seven of whom were democrats,) and 7 nays, all of 
whom were republicans. 

The above vote in the two Houses on this bill to contract the green- 
backs shows that while the republicans were considerably divided 
the democrats voted solid for it, with one exception. This should 
remind our democratic friends that they have a much larger share of 
stock in the passage of that bill which contracted the greenbacks 
than they have heretofore claimed or are willing to admit. 

On the 7th day of December, 1867, the following bill was introduced 
in the House and passed, to wit: 

Be it enacted, &e., That from and after the passage of this act the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make any reduction of the currency by retiring 
or canceling United States notes shall be, and is hereby, suspended. 

This bill passed the House by a vote of 127 yeas, twenty-four of 
whom were democrats, and 32 nays, fifteen of whom were demo- 
crats. I was then a member of Congress from tho third district, and 
voted for this bill which stopped the retirement of our greenbacks. 
This bill passed the Senate and became a law February 6, 1868, 

Under the law passed April 12, 1°66, the Secretary of the Treasury 
retired $44,000,000 in our greenbacks, and that is all that was ever 
retired under and by virtne of any act of Congress prior to 1875. 

In 1873 and 1874, after the panic, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the direction of President Grant, put in circulation $26,000,000 
of greenbacks out of the $44,000,000 that had been retired. So that 
the actual contraction of greenbacks prior to the passage of the re- 
sumption act in 1275 was but $18,000,000, 

It is evident from all the facts that the panic did not oceur for the 
want of money in the country with which to do business, as many 
suppose, for in 1873 when it occurred the records in the Treasury De- 
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partment show that we had more money in circulation than in oj } 
of the years 1869, 1870, 1871, or 1872, when it is claimed that the 4. 
try was so prosperous, uaa. 

The panic wasnot caused, therefore, for the want of mone 
an improper and destructive use of what we had by leading financier 
like Jay Cooke & Co., in whom the country had so mach confid = 
engaging in speculative and unprofitable enterprises 
ducing hundreds and thousands of others all over the 
likewise, in which enterprises they failed, because capitalists refuse, 
to furnish money to complete their works, knowing that if they did 
their-losses would be that much greater, as the works would be of 
little value when completed, and in these failures hundreds of millions 
of capital were buried and lost. These losses proved so disastroys “ 
the men who had loaned the money for them, that it alarmed the 
moneyed men of the country and they refused to loan money for jy). 
provements of any kind; this stopped work, which brought on q 
crisis that resulted in a panic, which bankrupted the whole country 

It is evident, therefore, that the panic of 1873 was not brought on 
by reason of any contraction of the currency through legislat ive 
enactments, for there was more money in the country when the pavic 
occurred than had been at any time for four years previous thereto 
aud those years were years of prosperity. Neither was it more moyer 
that we needed to restore prosperity again after the panic, for in 1-74 
the year following, as the table shows, the volume of our currency 
was some thirty-one millions more than in 1873, but still we had y» 
prosperity, and it was because our people could not agree among them- 
selves, and not for the want of money; they were unwilling to trust 
each other in business; that was the trouble. In 1875 the volume of 
our currency had decreased some seven millions below that of 174, 
as the table shows, but still it was from twenty-four to thirty millions 
more than it was during the prosperous years from 1869 to 1873. Yet 
the country was not prosperous; the people were still divided, one 
class insisting that our troubles were on account of not having money 
enough and demanded that more should be issued by the Government, 
the other class insisting that we had money enough and opposed any 
further issue, but contended that our troubles arose from the fact that 
our greenbacks not being equal in value to gold, kept business unsettled 
and therefore unproductive, and had a tendency to constantly induce 
our people to engage in speculative enterprises, similar to those which 
brought on the panic of 1873, instead of engaging in solid and sub- 
stantial business, and for that reason men who had money would not 
put it in business. 

In 1875, for the purpose of harmonizing this difference of opinion 
among the people, Congress passed what is known as the resumption 
act, the object of that bill being to satisfy both classes, and thereby 
harmonize the country by making our greenbacks equal to coin within 
four years from that time by a regular process of preparation, which 
it was supposed thecountry would make, and at the same time increase 
the volume of our paper currency. 

The increase was to be made in this way: for every additional 
dollar in national-bank notes that was issued there was to be with- 
drawn eighty cents in greenbacks. By thus decreasing our green- 
backs we made the residue more valuable and by increasing our bank- 
notes we kept the volume of our currency larger to the extent of 20 
per cent. on the amount of greenbacks retired, but the greenbacks by 
this process were not to be reduced below three hundred millions. 
‘The further construction put upon the bill at the time of its passage, 
by the friends who had it in charge, was that the greenbacks we then 
had were to be kept in circulation and could only be reduced in amount 
by retiring eighty cents in greenbacks for every dollar of increase of 
national-bank notes put in circulation. 

The resumption bill was right in principle, and, had it been exe- 
cuted according to the understanding of its friends in the House of 
Representatives who voted for it, it would have restored contidence 
to the country and brought — payments at the time fixed in the 
bill, and the party that passed it would have been better united and 
stronger before the country than it is. , = 

The contractions in our currency that have taken place since 1575, 
under the construction placed on that bill, have been as shown in the 
table, some six millions in our greenbacks in 1876, and some ten mill- 
ionsin 1877. The greatest contraction has been in national-bank notes, 
but notwithstanding there has been more money in the country dur- 
ing the years 1876 and 1877 than there was during the years 1569, 1°70, 
and 1271, and more than has been put to use by the people since that 
time, still, in my judgment, the contractions have done more harm 
than good; they have kept the people alarmed, and prevented men 
from entering into business engagements and using money that would 
have been beneficial to the country in the way of reviving trade. No 
man can feel either easy or safe in going into business when the volume 
of the currency is contracting. 1am satisfied that we should go no 
further in that direction. : 

The duty of this Congress is to stop the further retirement of our 
greenbacks, but keep them equal to coin, and that will accomplish 
what the people want and what the friends of the resumption act 
substantially intended when they passed it. When that is done, |! 
we will then resolve that the financial question shall go out of poll- 
tics, confidence will be restored in the country within thirty days 
from that time. The country is not suffering so much from the want 
of money to use as it is from the want of confidence in the people to 
use it. Under our laws the volume of money will increase as fast as 
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.gsities of the people will require it. Whenever business com- | their currency, with our mints at work coining gold and silver as 
als reviving the banks will stop retiring their notes and com- | rapidly as possible, with all of our money of the same value, with 


m » increasing the volume of their currency. With our green- | good crops and our people again at work, times must and will im- 
mence 2 _ . s ati 4 " — . » - " 
hacks at their present volume, with our national banks expanding | prove. 


the nece 


Statement of United States currency outstanding at the close of the fiscal years 1865 to 1877, inclusive. 


———e = a 





| One and two- | 
Old demand | “year notes 


notes. | Of 1863. terest notes. currency. 


. : . : Seven- ies | — 
Compound .in- Fractional ~ oar | Legal-tender National-bank Subsidiary | Total of all 
1265. notes. notes. silver. 


is- 
sues each year. 


| 
#472, 603 00 ‘e429, 338, 710 00 |3193, 756, 080 00 $25, 500,828 76 | $671,610,400 00 | $432, 687, 
272,162 00 | 3,454,230 00 | 159,012,140 00 27, O70, 876 96 806, 251, 550 00 | 400, 619, 
208, 432 00 23, 630 00 | 122,394,480 0Q | 23, 307,523 52 488, 647, 425 00 | 
141, 723 00 5,492 00 | 28,161,810 00 | 32,626,951 75 37, 717, 650 00 
123, 7.9 25 347, 772 00 2,871,410 00 | 32,114,637 36 1, 166, 500 00 | 
106, 256 00 , 272 00 2,152,910 00 | 39, 45 631, 300 00 000 00 299, 766, 984 00 | 

96, 505 50 98, 572 00 768, 500 60 | , oe 56 452, 800 00 356, 090, 000 00 318, 261, 241 00 

R8, 219 25 i7, 522 00 593, 520 00 | 55, 835 27 332,150 00 | 357, 500, 000 00 337, 664, 795 00 

79, 067 50 2, 105 00 479, 400 00 ; 44 274,100 00 | 356,000,000 00 347, 267, 061 00 } 

76, 732 50 27, 625 00 415, 210 00 5, 67 228,450 00 322, 000, 000 00 351, 981, 032 00 | 

70, 107 50 3, 375 00 367,390 00 | 42,129, 424 19 196,800 00 | 375,77 354, 408, ) 

66, 917 50 705 00 328, 760 00 34, 446 5 39 183, 800 00 3 332, 998, 336 : 

63, 962 50 95, 725 00 296, 630 00 20, 403, 137 34 164, 550 00 | 359, 764, 332 00 317, 048, 872 | 33, 185, 273 00 


966 00 | $146, 406, 7 
206 00 | 281, 865 
785, 597 00 299, 
, 000 00 300, 872, 
000 00 299, 929, 623 00 | 


512, 773, 307 76 
78, 545, 432 06 
515, 016 52 

MO, 076, 360 75 
2,553, 681 61 

, 724, 406 48 

}, 360, 493 06 

, 202, 118, 52 

, 041, 998 94 

, 710,345 17 
056, G84 69 

, 22, 335 RO 

| 731, 002, 481 84 


Total ....| 1, 867, 404 50 49, 017, 735 00 | 511,598,240 00 | 454,598,030 69 | 2, 007, 857, 475 00 | 4, 829, 900, 965 00 | 3, 987, 518, 603 00 44,112, 211 00 | 11, 886, 470, 664 19 














Norge.—The one and two year notes of 1363, the compound-interest notes, and the seven-thirties of 1864 and 1865, being interest-bearing, never entered into the cir- 
enlation to any considerable extent. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report for 1865, page 9, estimated that only $30,000,000 of the $205,549,040 one and 
tw ; vear notes and compound-interest notes outstanding October 31, 1865, were then in circulation. 


J. T. POWER 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OWE on 
WARRANT Division, May 10, 1878. 


Tho whole cost to the Gov- 
not exceed seventeen or eighteen millien dollars, covering a period of 

™ satiee twenty-five or thirty years in the disbursement of the same. After a careful ex- 
{py ICO O ON C E ] OO IK 4 R amination of the subject, with the official records before them, the committee are 
SI KE i I il iN. . . { E Ny satisfied that the foregoing estimates will cover the entire amount of money re- 


OF MISSISSIPPI, quired by the bill. 


It will thus be seen by the careful estimates of the committee that 
In THE MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, the whole cost of pensioning the survivors of the Mexican and Indian 


Thursday, February 28, 1878. wars named in the bill will be $12,000,000 less than the estimated cost 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration the of the Army of the United States for the current fiscal year, (t he esti- 
LR. No, 25) granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Mex- | Mate being $31,000,000, ) and $6,000,000 less than the amount reported 
can and other wars therein named— by the Appropriation Committee. The bill being under considera- 

Mr. HOOKER said: tion, Hon. Mr. Joyceg, of Vermont, said: 

Mr. CuarnMAN : The Committee on Invalid Pensions reported the fol- I propose to amend the bill by striking out the last clause of section 4, after 
lowing bill “ granting pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the the semicolon, which reads as follows: ‘“‘ And no law or laws now in force which 


Mexi 1 other wars therein named :” in any way conflict with the provisions of this act shall be ogetae to the sur- 
Mexican anc 1 yar ° 


vivors of the wars above mentioned, or be so construed as to deprive them of the 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Representatives of the United States of | benefits of this act. 


— = ae — se en eee conta ee eouee OS oe Pa Mr. Joyce further proposed to amend, by striking out all of section 
yereby, authorized and directed to p 58 0 € 8 - é ames oC §& - ~ . : , is fs . > = ® 
viving officers and enlisted men, including militia and volunteers of the military and | ? of the bill, and in support of these proposed amendments said : 
naval services of the United States, who served sixty days in the war of 1846 and 

1347 with Mexico, who served thirty days in the Creek war or disturbances of 1835 
and 1836, or in the Florida war with the Seminoles from 1835 to 1942, or the Black 
Ilawk war of 1832, and were honorably discharged, and to such other officers and 
soldiers and sailors as may have been personally named in any resolution of Con- 


Pensions to Mexican Veterans. with the eapectaney of about fourteen years to live. 


ernment wi 


As a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, I could not consent to report 
favorably upon this bill ; neither can I now vote for its passage. My refusal to support 
this measure is not because I am opposed to granting pensions to this or any other 
class of oursoldiers, for lam in favor of revising and modifying our pension lawsand 
equalizing our bounty system, so that every man who risks his life in the service 
gress for any specific service in said wars, although their term of service may have | of his country and in defense of his flag shall inhis decrepitude and declining years 
been less than sixty days, and the surviving widows of such officers and enlisted | feel the protecting care and generous support of a grateful Republic. But my op- 
men as were married to such officers and soldiers or sailors prior to the discharge | position is to the Tast clause of section 4 and the whole of section 5 of the bill, as I 
of such officers and enlisted men: Provided, That such widows have not remar- oom before stated, and grows out of serious doubts in my mind as to the policy 
ried. and moral right of Congress to repeal section 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the 

Sec. 2. That this act shall not apply to any person who is receiving a pension at | United States, which authorizes the rejection of original claims for pensions, and the 
the rate of $8 or more per month, nor to any person receiving a pension for less | dropping from the pension-rolls the names of those “who in any manner voluntarily 
than #8 per month, except for the difference between the pension now received | engaged in or aided or abetted tho late rebellion against the authority of the 
and $8 per month. Pensions under this act shall be at the rate of $8 per month, | United States ;” and also because I believe it would open the gate to the payment 
except as herein provided as to persons now receiving a pension for less than $8 | of another class of claims against the Government which ought not to be paid and 
- ere All poouione ae eopes shall be paid from ae the passage | which we are determined never shall be. 
of this act for and during the natu: ives of the persons entitled thereto. eta oudeil st ee a .3 “11. 

Sec. 3. That before the name of cay person shall be placed om the pension -rell Mr. Joyce said further in support of his amendment to the bill : 
under this act proof shall be made, under such rules and regulations as the Secre- This Government in its generous magnanimity bas punished no man for treason 
tary of the Interior may prescribe, of the right of the applicant toa pension; and | and has confiscated no man’s property, while it has granted pardon and amnesty 
any person who shall falsely and corruptly take any as required under this act | tothe great mass of those engaged in the rebellion and has always been and is now 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to | ready to grant it to all, with the exception of the man who was “the head and 
be stricken from the pension-roll the name of any person whenever it shall be | front of that offending,” and it is withheld from him not because of any hostility 
made to appear by proof satisfactory to him that such name was put upon such | or fe eling of revenge against him personally but because he was the representative 
roll through false and fraudulent representations and that such person is not 6n- | head of that wicked and unjustifiable rebellion. If the people of the South are not 
titled to a pension under this act. The loss of the certificate of discharge shall | satisfied with all this they are most certainly unreasonable, if they are not exacting 
not deprive any pa of the benefits of this act, but other evidence of service | and rapacious. 
performed and of an honorable discharge may be deemed sufficient. 


Sec. 4. That the provisions.of sections 4745, 4746, 4747, 4748, 4766, 4785, and 4786 | __ By recurring to the report of the majority of the committee it will 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States are hereby made a part of this act so | be seen that they have anticipated and met in advance the ground 
= Soames applicable; and no law or laws now in force which in any way | assumed in opposition to the bill. First, they show that by section 6 of 
wars above ee Tnieeel asta tables temet tho beunhie of this the bill it is provided “ that the provisions of this act shall not apply 
act. to any person while under the political disabilities imposed by the 


Sec. 5. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States.” So 
Sec. 6. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to any person while under 


r r, 7a > ; ; © 2 “cc ‘ , v6 
the political diaaliiinoe y while under | that by the very terms of the bill it appears “ that the man who was 
of the tical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution | «+14 head and frontof that offending’ ” and all situated like him, were 

The able re ad . . : | excluded from the benefits of the act by the very terms employed, 
recommendin a o. eet . ~ ——— reporting and and thus this part of the argument of the gentleman from Vermont 
The survivi 6 peernee yam Pas Snows Saas _. | falls to the ground, Roma ruat sua mole. 

Widows Bias a ecliiiovs of the Mexican war number oo So far as the bill provides for the restoration to the pension-rolls 
Surviving soldiers of the regular Army.................. See eee 2709 | of those whose names had been stricken therefrom by the provision 


rviving soldiers and widows of the Black Hawk war . 200 /| of section 4716, Revised Statutes, in following words— 
Surviving soldiers and widows of the Creek and Florida wars......... sae RO 





Src. 4716. No money on account of pension shall be paid to any person, or to the 
Maki A widow, children, or heirs of any deceased person, who in any manner voluntarily 
that by eke ees here! nee eyes eee aeseates eeertecrsy nests 13, 400 engaged in, or aided or abetted, the late rebellion against the authority of the 
$06 pes am 8 of the bi will receive a pension at the rate of $3 per month, or | [hited States— 

AnuUM, aggregating $1,2°6,400 per annum, which sum will be constantly 


decreasing. The surviving soldiers of these wars will average sixty years of age, | the committee have also, met and answered the objection raised by 
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the gentleman from Vermont by showing that by the most solemn 
adjudication of the court of last resort, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it has been repeatedly held, as in case of ex parte Gar- 
land, 4 Wall., 381, that— 

A pardon reaches both the punishment a for the offense and the guilt 
of the offender, and when the pardon is full it releases the punishment and blots 


out of existence the guilt, so that in the eye of the law the offender is as innocent 
as if be had never committed the offense, 


In Klein’s case the same court said: 


That pardon includes amnesty. It blots out the offense pardoned and removes 
all its penal consequences.—13 Wall., 137. 
And in the same case the court again say: 


The President's power of pardon is not subject to legislation. Congress can 
— r limit the effect of his pardon nor exclude from its exercise any class of 
ottienders, 

Thus it will be seen that every Mexican soldier not included in the 
fourteenth amendment is by the several acts of general amnesty and 
by the special pardons granted restored in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court to all his rights as a pensioner under the Government for serv- 
ices rendered in the Mexican war as completely and as fully as if 
there never Lad been a rebellion, and thus the second ground of hos- 
tility to the bill embraced in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Vermont falls to the ground. 

Mr. Chairman, thus it appears the chief objection urged to the bill 
which comes to us recommended by a majority of the Committee on 
Pensions seems to be founded on the fact that it repeals a certain 
section of a statute of 1873. That statute provided— 

That no money on account of pension shall be paid to any person, or to the 
widow, children, or heirs of any deceased person, who in any manner voluntarily 
engaged in, or aided or abetted, the late rebellion against the authority of the 
United States. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Joycr] on the opposite side of 
the House has raised the objection to this feature of the bill which 
repeals that section, and yet, strange to say, in the progress of his 
speech uses this remarkable language which answers himself. He 
says in the course of his remarks published in the Recorp: 

There is no doubt of the moral obligation of the Government to care for those 
who lose limbs or health, and the families of those who lose their lives in its serv- 
ice, and every wise and humane government always has and always will comply 
with such a humane requirement. 

I say the chief objection to the bill upon the opposite side of the 
House is the repeal of this statute ; but when you come to examine it 
you will find it refers to a class of invalid pensions to widows and 
orphans. The objection which has been made to the bill by the gen- 
tleman who spoke last [Mr. RYAN] or the one who immediately pre- 
ceded him, the gentleman from Oregon, [Mr. WILLIAMS, ] is that this 
bill proposes to make an invidious distinction. Distinction against 
whom? Distinction how? Distinction where? Sir, it proposes to 
restore primarily to the pension-roll those names that were stricken 
from it under the clause of the law I have referred to. It proposes 
to do a tardy act of justice to all soldiers engaged in the Mexican 
war. Thirty-two years have elapsed since that time and the objec- 
tion lying at the bottom of the heart of every man who opposes 
it is that a large portion of the soldiers who served in the Mexican 
war of 1846 came from the southern portion of this country and 
therefore it would be improper to pension them. Do you want the 
pension to extend to the gallant soldiers who fought under Scott and 
Wool, and who side by side with southern soldiers sustained our flag 
at Buena Vista and Resaca de la Palma and various other battle- 
fields of Mexico and finally planted it in triumph by their common 
efforts upon the halls of the Montezumas, Is this the real reason you 
object to it? When you say there is an invidious distinction against 
Union soldiers I tell you it is not true. Every single northern and 
Union soldier who fought in that war is embraced by the provisions 
of the bill. 

And shall it be said you object because it embraces Jefferson Davis ? 
It was said by the gentleman from Vermont that he objected to the 
bill because it embraced Mr. Davis when by the very terms of the 
bill he is not embraced in it. But suppose it did embrace the leaders 
of the late war, such men as Davis, Lee, if he were alive, or Stone- 
wall Jackson, or Johnston, suppose it embraced them, sir, for services 
rendered in the war of 1846, Mhich it does not by its very terms em- 
brace; but suppose it did, will the gentleman say there would be 
injustice in the act? They are what they are, and their stature can- 
not be diminished by any words of censure from the gentleman from 
Vermont or anybody; nor can it be added to by any words of lauda- 
tion. Your soldiers in the war of 1846 served their country under a 
common flag, and will you now say, when your Government has ex- 
tended pardon to the survivors of the rebellion—will you now say 
that while you extend condonement and pardon with one hand you 
do not intend it shall be accepted unless it is accompanied with the 
badge of inferiority on the other? No such pardon as that is grate- 
ful to our people. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. HOOKER. No, sir, I have but ten minutes and I cannot yield. 
I will say, however, to the gentleman from Vermont that in the 
country where he was born there is presented a very singular instance 

of the injustice of the nation to which he owes his origin. It raised 
a gibbet upon which the great Irish patriot Emmett sufiered for what 
he believed to be truth and justice and right and liberty. England 
raised it because she thought she was raising a pedestal upon which 
she would place him, thereafter to receive the scoffs and scorns and 
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infamy of the world; but it was left to one of Britain’s great }; 

. : + nm s . ards 
ae to say “ There he will stand until death hath made him 
These men, whatever they were and have been, the humble soldie 
of the war with Mexico of 1546, in whatever region of the cou; = 
they are, ought to receive this bounty. It should go, Mr. — 
not stintingly and with legal phraseology, as we are told 
men on the other side that the Supreme Court merely decided your 
pardon, restored you to your primary condition and made you as if ne 
such offense had been committed, and that it did not apply alone ‘to. 
the captured and abandoned property of which the gentleman {roy 
Vermont says this is the opening-we to pay $50,000,000, Sergettine 
to tell us they have already in the Torche of the United States 
$34,000,000 of that captured and abandoned property, gathered f rom 
the Southern States since the war and held by the Government (as i 
must forever be held) as a trust fund, welch can never be mingled 
with the general fund of the Treasury. And further, that under the 
unconstitutional and oppressive and unjust tax on cotton there has 
been gathered into the Treasury an additional amount of $60,000,000 
from the South. These facts should be remembered when objection is 
made to pensioning the soldier of the Mexican war upon the ground 
that other claims may be made which will stand or fall on their owy 

merits. 

Sir, it would be unbecoming a great nation which undertakes to 

ive pensions to her soldiery to say, “ We will dole them out accord- 
ing to strict legal right; we will give you the cup of water, whose 
delicious taste ma more delightful to these old soldiers ‘than 
nectarean juices when quaffed in the joy of happiest hours ;’ we wi!! 
speak one word of comfort to you which probably ‘ by daily use has 
almost lost its sense,’ but which on the ear of the veteran soldier who 
thought to die unnoticed ‘may fall like choicest music ;’ we wil! 
give you this and at the same time we will say to you that we do not 
do it in a spirit of large generosity and liberal recognition of your 
services, but we will do it simply because we believe there is a legal 
right on the part of the soldiers to receive it, in so far as invalid 
soldiers are concerned, but to the soldier who is not invalided by 
reason of disabilities we will not give it.” And to the widows and 
orphans they declined to give it by the statute ef 1873, and they made 
them incapable to take it. 

The generous bill reported by the majority of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions simply proposes to restore that class of pensioners 
back to the rolls; and the balance of the bill, so far from proposing 
any invidious distinction, proposes to pension these men thirty-two 
years after your standard was borne aloft by the common valor of 
soldiers alike from the North and the South ; proposes to pension only 
the remaining members of that Army who still survive the terrible 
ordeal through which they passed. It was said by a distinguished 
gentleman, formerly a member of this House from Ohio, General 
George W. Morgan, on the 15th of December, 1873: 

After the maturest reflection it is my conviction, comrades, that of the men who 
served with us on the fields of Mexico less than six thousand are alive to-day. 

That was his declaration in 1873. And now the simple question is 
whether or not you will give a pension to the surviving soldiers and 
officers of the Mexican war who were said by General Morgan, in 
1873, not to exceed six thousand in number, And yet I am told by 
my distinguished and venerable and much respected friend from 
New York [Mr. TOWNSEND] that the Government is too poor to pay 
this bounty of $8 a month to these soldiers. ; k 

When will they be richer, sir? If it is an act of justice to-day, if 
it is an act of just recognition of their services recommended to us 
by that which you yourselves have done with regard to the soldiers 
of the war of the Revolution and the soldiers of the war of 1812; if 
it is an act of justice, if it is an act of magnanimity and generosity 
on the part of our people, I say that however the burden of the taxes 
may fall, we shall never hear coming from the voice of the great com- 
mons that we represent objections to this act, primarily one of justice 
and secondly one that is generous and noble in its character ; and the 
most oppressed of our people, the most tax-ridden of our people, will 
never be heard to say that they object to that tax being imposed in 
order that the volunteer soldiery of the aoe in the wars which 
have been fought in the past may be gratefully remembered by a 
grateful conntry. 

{Here the hammer fell.]} 


Chairman, 
by £entle- 


Why Production and Trade are restricted throughout the civilized 
World—Opinion of Mr. Ernest Seyd, F. 8. 8. 


SPEECH OF HON. W, D. KELLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Hovske OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 18, 1878. 


In response to remarks of Messrs. Hewitt, of New York, and Frre, on the repeal 
of the bankrupt law. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the brief discussion 
yermitted on the bill to repeal the bankrupt law the gentleman from 
how York (Mr. Hewrtr] said: 
I was astonished to hear the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ewine] and the gentle- 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rae) propound the doctrines which they have 
man on here today. They seem to think that the distress in this country with 
laid os “ ant shrinkage of values is something lecal. Let me tell those gentlemen 
bee » condition of things exists all over the civilized globe. In Great Britain, 
that t ‘th . specie payments have not been interrupted for a long period, there is 
where t 00 wr heat of values. In France, where specie payments have been re- 
= s nder a scheme which has received the unqualified approbation of these 
pt - there is great commercial distress. In Germany, where a sound sys- 
e en ney has never been departed from, equal distress prevails. The busi- 
7 me depression and the shrinkage of values are not local but universal. 

neat ss 


And the gentleman from Maine [Mr. FRYE] said: 


I do not take the despondent views which have been ee in this House by 
the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Ewino] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, { Mr. 
Keiey,| and I dissent entirely from the reasons they have given for their prefer- 
. « for the bankrupt law. I do not believe that the effort to resume specie pay- 
= ts is the cause of the wide-spread ruin in this country to-day. I believe there 
o = found other better, greater reasons by far for the condition of things ; else why 
a find itin Canada? Else why do you find it in England? Why do you tind 
onde that out of one hundred and sixteen cotton mills in one single city in Eng- 
oe done hundred of them I believe have stopped ; their wheels not running ; their 
employés on a strike? They have had no experience like ours in the return to 
resumption and in the contraction which gentleman talk about. 

I was anxious to make immediate response to these suggestions, 
pnt the brief time to which debate had been restricted had been 
allotted to others, and not until within three minutes of the close of 
the discussion could I obtain the floor, and was then by courtesy pf 
the gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. Hunton] allowed two min- 
utes, in which I said: 

Lavail myself of the two minutes allowed me to reply to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Frye] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrt] and to tell 
them why prices have fallen in every country, why machinery is idle and the 
jaboring people of all countries are in poverty and unable to consume cach other's 
productions or to contribute to the revenues of their Government. Prices, sir, 
the world over, had adjusted themselves to the volume of gold, silver, and paper 
money in cireulation, and when Germany and the United States thrust silver, 
whieh was about one-half of the metallic money of the world, out of the category 
of money metals, when Germany prohibited the circulation of any bank-note under 
25, when the United States contracted its paper money from two thousand mill- 
jons to practically less than five hundred millions, they decreed the terrible shrink- 
age of prices and consequent ruin which have taken place throughout America and 
Europe, and thus deprived the laboring people of the world of employment and of 
the ability to earn the means to contribute to the public revenues. 


On resuming my seat I was greeted by the monometallists and 
contractionists, in the midst of whom I sit, with the suggestion 
that this response was the best joke of my life. My purpose in tak- 
ing the floor at this time is to elaborate that joke and intensify its 
wit, humor, drollery, or whatever quality invested it with the char- 
acter of a joke in the minds of the grave and learned statesmen who 
so regarded it, by bringing to their attention and that of the House 
and country a paper which I had not then seen, though it had been 
real by Mr. Ernest Seyd, F. 8S. S., before the British Society of 
Arts, on the 3d of the then current month, and been printed in the 
journal of the society of April 5, 1878, for a copy of which, received 
since the perpetration of my joke, I am indebted to my friend, Hon. 
John Welsh, our minister at London. The title of the paper is * Our 
wealth in relation to imports and exports, and the causes of decline 
in the latter.” 

It is of considerable length, but will repay the wisest of us who 
may hestow a careful perusal upon it. The fullness of its summary 
and the clearness of its analysis of the wealth of England vindi- 
cate its conclusions to my judgment. They are made from the 
amplest data by one of the most considerate statisticians of the coun- 
try. That portion of the address which is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the effects of the demonetization of silver on production and 
trade is so pertinent to issues now pending before Congress that I 
would wrong my constituents and the country if I failed to bring 
the whole paper to the attention of the House. 

It will be found that, though Mr. Seyd did not consider the effect on 
prices of the contraction of the paper money of this country and of 
Germany, he sustains with great force the position I announced in my 
two-minute speech, and thoughtful readers will not fail to perceive 
that all the consequences he ascribes to the demonetization of silver 
must have been greatly aggravated by our demonetizatien of more 
than a thousand millions of paper money and the exclusion from cir- 
culation by Germany of all notes under $25; or, in other words, the 
suppression of those denominations of paper circulation which, with 
silver, made the entire circulating medium of Germany. I beg the 
House to accept Mr. Seyd’s paper as my argument in support of the 
position assumed in my brief reply to the gentlemen from New York 
and Maine. It is as follows: 


The subject of our diminished exports, or rather that of the increasing defi- 
ciencies between our imports and exports to our debit, causes some anxiety. It 
would seem that in this matter the nation finds itself in the position of an indi- 
vidual, who, be he rich or poor, spends or consumes more in commodities than he 
mee produces, and the question is, Do we possess the means for continuing to 
uo 80! oF are we, as the phrase , using up ourcapital? and finally, what is the 
cause of the present aspect of the matter 
. oe oaljoss has been treated in various ways by several authorities, by some in 
te as, by others in a heavy-hearted way. Lam of the opinion that it has 
—e - Treated as it ought to have been, and in asking your indulgence for my 

ethod of expounding it, I must first venture to enter upon a short criticism as to 


‘he figures stated and methods of computation adopted by others, so as to make 
myself better understood. 


First. I refer to the : al ‘ 
by my friend returns of our imports and exports, as they are handled 


ment of the es ” Stephen Bourne, assistant priucipal of the statistical depart- 
lon ane eee in his excellent and well-known paper on the question. 
such value as th sees imports are stated at their real value., i. ¢., presumably 
arriving oe sey have in the market, equivalent to prime costs and charges on 

© Bere, 28 if they were thus invoiced, and this is the true principle of valu- 


ation. Our exports, however, are taken at their net value here without charges of 
shipping, &c., therefore the difference appears much larger than it really is. I 
conceive that they should also be stated at their supposed full invoice value, such 
as would appear at the foreign custom-houses, as if these followed the same plan 
as we do here in regard to imports. It is immaterial in all cases whether such 
charges of freight and other matters are paid by the shipper or the consignee; the 
question is so far only one of actual equal valuation. Mr. Bourne takes the dif- 
erence between imports and exports as it appears from the returns, and modifies 
them in the following way : first, he deducts from the sum the balance of bullion 
remaining here as balance of the separate imports and exports of the precious 
metals. I donot think that these bullion balances are reliable, owing to certain 
inconsistencies in the declaration of vatue of bullion. The portion of bullion ab- 
sorbed for jewelry, plate, and in the arts is limited, and must be regarded as hav- 
ing entered into consumption, and the residue would give us no true amount, 
unless we were able also to state the exact amount of bills current, and settle- 
ments by short exchanges. This cannot be done, for we cannot separate the 
absolute international trade bills from the legitimate renewals, the pure credit 
bills, and others less legitimate. Moreover, the import or exports of Hpullion are 
connected with money investments abroad, their extension or contraction, an ele 
ment entirely independent, and at this time, for instance, when British capital 
invested abroad is being drawn in, the import of bullion is not due to balances on 
account of commodities. I conceive that the question of bullion is that of the 
money market, and that in reality the accumulation of gold is shown in the cur- 
rency, either in the increase of the circulation, or, and chiefly, in the stock of gold 
bullion at the Bank of England. I shall therefore treat bullion as separated from 
exports and imports of commodities. Mr. Bourne then deducts the cost of freight 
from the imports, having taken great pains in arriving at the gross figures in- 
volved. But I am of the opinion that the full gross cost of freights should not be 
so deducted, for they are not profit on shipping; indeed, it may fairly be assumed 
that only one-third of the gross freights are so. The set-off of victualing stores, 
which Mr. Bourne adds, does not compensate the matter, the ships’ charges afloat 
and abroad, and other items, must be accounted for. Mr. Bourne adds foreign 
freights, ships’ stores, and coals; but all this can be avoided by treating shipping 
separately, as I shall do hereafter, and by adopting the simple plan of adding 
freight charges to our exports, so as to bring them to the same invoice, or real 
value abroad, as our imports here. From 1854 upward, although import freights 
were always higher than export freights, I compute the total of charges, including 
insurance, commissions, &c., at about 12 per cent. But, for a number of years, the 
outward freights have still more declined, and commissions have been reduced. 
This decline set in between 1866 and 1869. Without entering into the details per 
annum, I think I meet the case fairly, having regard to bulky as well as finer 
goods, if, from 1854 to 1868, I add 12 per cent, and from 1°69 to 1877 I add 10 per 
cent. to the exports, soas to arrive at the real balance, and submit Table I: 


TABLE I.—Showing imports and exports at custom-house valuation and the apparent 
balance. Correcting exports with 12 per cent. addition for 1854 to 1863, and 10 per 
cent. for 1869 to 1877. 


| 
Corrected 
exports. 


Real bal 


ance, 


Total 
ports. 


Total ex 
ports. 


im- 


Years. A P parent 


valance. 
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£152, 339, 000 
143, 543, 000 
172, 544, 000 | 
187, 844, 000 
164, 5e4, 000 
179, 182 000 
210, 531, 000 
217, 485, 000 59, 6 
225, 717, 000 
248, 919, 000 
274, 952, 000 
271, 072, 000 
295, 290, 000 | 
275, 183, 000 | 
294, 694, 000 | 
295, 460, 000 | 
303, 275, 000 | 
331, 015, 000 
354, 694, 000 | 

371, 287, 000 

370, 083, 000 


£115, 821 C00 
116, 691, 000 

, 220, 000 

5, 174, 000 
, 783, 000 | 

, 693, 000 


568, 000 
2, 000 | 

24, 000 

, 670, 000 
, 801, 000 | 
. 429, 000 
21, 000 010, 000 
3, 000 852, 000 
16, 168, 000 | 59, 549, 000 
5, 902, 000 | . 017, 000 
212, 3 364, 000 
218, 832, 000 0, 000 | 
238, 906, 000 84, 000 
203, 000 , 380, 000 
, 778, 000 916, 000 
, 015, 000 58, 445, 000 
, 081, 000 , 176, 000 | 
575, 000 , 440, 000 
, 508, 000 , 105, 000 
, 000, 000 0, 222, 000 | 
7, 650, 000 4:33, 000 
, 612, 000 328, 000 
000, 000 000, 000 
251, 700, 000 142, 200, 000 


20, 719, 000 
693, 000 | 
926, 000 | 

. 714, 000 | 

5, 557, 000 | 
, 376, 000 
, 236, 000 
, 738, 000 
3, 108, 000 
, 530, 000 
, 098, 000 

5, 092, 000 | 
574, 000 

, 899, 000 | 

55, 111, 000 

0, 716, 000 | 

im, 489, 000 | 

, 932, 000 083, 000 
j, 058, 000 &, 636, 000 
2,105,000 | 29, 182, 000 
, 415, 000 42, 662, 000 
0, 773, 000 64, 177, 000 
, 500, 000 | 93, 500, 000 
i, 870, 000 | 117, 030, 000 


670, 000 
2, 850, 000 
ix, 000 

, 130, 000 
027, 000 

, 816, 000 
262, 000 

, 367, 000 
, 599, 000 
28, 348, 000 
853, 000 

5, 821, 000 
716, 000 

, 224, 000 
9, Sed, 000 
744, 000 

, 786, 000 


£36 


373, 940, 000 
374, 000. 000 | 
393, 900, 000 | 











It must be borne in mind that the reduction in the total of our export is only 


artially duc to the decrease in quantities ; the greater portion is due to decrease 
in value; but, for the purposes of the account, this makes no differenco whatever. 
I propose to use the figures resulting from the table as the net or real balances of 
trade on goods against us. 

Secondly. I refer to the method in which this matter of our exports and imports, 
as it is likely to affect our general wealth, has been treated lately by several au- 
thorities. The broad questions, What is our general wealth? What are the means 
of accumulating and maintaining it? and that of, Are we consuming our capital ? 
should be separated in such a way as to enable us to show to what portion of our 
wealth this may apply. It appears to me that that which has been written on the 
point, so far, fails in showing this clearly ; that the writers have contented them- 
selves with showing our great general wealth, as if they wished thereby to over- 
whelm the matter at issue, and that some of their statements may mislead us. The 
a imports and exports is, in the first instance, that of our relations with 
the outward world—outside our home affairs; it concerns what may be called our 
“international wealth,” as distinguished from our home or “internal wealth.” 
Our case resembles that of a rich merchant prince who has his fair piece of land, 
his mansion, treasures of art, and furniture. He has made his fortune in the home 
and the foreign trade; it is partly invested in his home possessions, partly engaged 
in business, and he has a balance represented by claims on other nations, in colo- 
nial and foreign bonds and otherwise. The former, ali in his possession here, is 
the internal, the latter, the external wealth. Now, if such a merchant found that 
he was losing, how would his wealth serve him? He could not export his lands 
and houses or improvements on his estate, nor could he, whatever the local price 
may bo, sell them to himself, so to speak, as a nation would have to do. His 
art treasures and furniture it would be unfair to ask him to part with, and money 
he cannot take from the circulation without resupplying it, for the demands of the 
circulation are imperative. He would therefore have recourse to his extra savings, 
the “external”’ reserve previously spoken of, and thus realize such portions of his 
international wealth as may be requisite. The unfavorable state of his international 
trade may compel him to do so, Under these circumstances he may yet make a 
protit on his home trade, or even add new improvements to his home estate, but 
this is not available for oxternal purposes. Whether, when the international wealth 
is used up, he must have recourse to selling his home wealth, and what the effect 
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of this would be on the price of his property, or the capital involved, remains to be 
seen. This appears to me to illustrate the present position of this country, subject 
to our ascertaining whether our international wealth is so declining or not, and 
from this point of view the statements put forth by others deserve criticism. 

In the Times of the 7th December, 1477, for instance, there appeared an article on 
“ The excess of imports,” in which the writer, previous to his explaining the mat- 
ter attached to the title, proceeds at once to speak of our “‘ wealth,” in saying, 
“The usual accumulations of capital in England cannot be taken at less than 
£200,000,000 per annum.”” Ho computes this in the following fashion : 

“ We know from the income-tax returns that the annual value of house property 
alone, in the ten years ending 1875, rose from 269,000,000 to £95,000,000, an increase 
of £26,000,000 per annum, representing an increased capital value, at fifteen years’ 
purchase only, of nearly £400,000,000, or £40,000,000 a year. In the same period, 
the annual value of land increased from 262,000,000 to £67,000,000, or 25,000,000, 
which represent, at thirty years’ purchase, an increased capital of £150,000,000, or 
£ 15,000,000 a year.” 

The writer then goes on to apply the same principle of valuation to railways, 
canals, mines, and incomes of all sorts, and computes the whole as equivalent to 
an annual * increase of capital” of, at “ a moderate figure,”’ £200,000,000 a year. 

Now, if you bear in mind what I have said before as to this matter of local or 
national wealth, you may admit that the “ capital’ here involved is a question of 
“price’’ in the first instance, and “ price” is a very elastic element indeed. As 
stated before, if we were obliged to sl such property to ourselves, or among our- 
selves, what would become of the price and the capital ? And if the writer of that 
article meant to convey that, besides increase in price, there was also a considera- 
ble addition in quantity of improvements, the case remains the same. The truth 
is, that these home possessions, whatever be their quantity, quality, or price, are 
the requisites accounting for our state of civilization; they are, so to speak, pledged 
to this een ey and no other, and must remain so. An actual increase in the num- 
ber and styles of our buildings and improvements is, no doubt, a gain; but, as far 
as increased rentals are concerned, there is aset-off. That it isathing satisfactory 
to the owner of houses to obtain a higher rent is obvious, and he is so much the 
richer; but the tenant is so much the poorer. Andif you want to apply this both 
ways, pleased at the tenant's ability to pay rent—thus “ eating the apple and hav- 
ing it too"’—you might as well say that when corn is dear and privation prevails 
that this is, nevertheless, on both sides, an increase of national wealth. 

Surely it must be admitted that such methods of-computing national wealth are 
not suitable; but the tendercy of the writer, and the ease with which such tendency 
tumbles from one phrase into another, must be patent to you when I point out 
that in a subsequent part of the article the writer converts the £200,000,000 of in- 
crease per annum so computed from increased capital into “ annual savings of more 
than £200,000,000."" 

Another method of computation to which I must take exception is that of stating 
our wealth by way of capitalizing income, as has lately been done by my friend Mr. 
Gilfen, head of the statistical department of the board of trade. Mr. Giffen takes 
the income as resulting from the income-tax returns under the various schedules, 
and capitalizes these at arbitrary rates of from thirty down to four years’ purchase. 
It may be admitted that the returns on land and houses under Schedule A and 
— funds under Schedule C give points from which conclusions as to capital may 

»« confirmed, but the items under Schedule B, as farm profits, and under Schedule 
1), and other statements made by Mr. Giffen are quite unsuitable for the purpose. 
Secing that the purpose of an income derived from mental or manual labor, over 
and above the mere cost of arrangement of works required, is chiefly that of being 
consumed, it is paradoxical to say that such incomes can be capitalized or that such 
computation can actually be stated as ‘‘ accumulated national wealth.” If Brown 
makes £1,000 out of Smith, surely that isnot accumulated national capital or wealth. 
And whether this local profit, or credit and debit, is obtained by way of farmers’ 
protits, or by industrial and professional pursuits, or legitimate or illegitimate 
means, it appears to me that you cannot therefore capitalize Brown's advantage by 
more or less farciful assumptions of years of purchase. We might as well capi- 
talize the salaries and incomes of our state officers and pensioners and the expenses 
of our army and navy, and add such capital to the already existing capital value 
of property and the already capitalized incomes of the nation, out of which this is 
part, and so swell up the amount toany figure we like. 1t must be obvious to you 
also that there are, so to speak, “incomes within incomes,” that one large income 
for one man splits intoa number for those below, &c. It is a system of wheels 
within wheels. I need not here enter into a criticism of the various items of Mr. 
Gitlen's estimates, but in order to show you the value of computations of this kind 
I may mention that while Mr. Giffen in his moderation keeps every estimate down 
at the most modest figures, making out that an income assessed of £571,000,000 a 
year gave a capital of £8,548,120,000, there was another eminent statist present who 
expressed his conviction that the real amount was likely to double that sum. Along- 
side these figures it must be imagined in how pleasant and gratifiying a manner 
the “ flea-bite” principle of the national debt of 2800,000,000 was treated. 

The truth is, in these computations the great error is that of confounding and 
mixing up the real acquisition of property or capital with the means and men which 
prodace it. Before capital or property can be thus treated, the current life of the 

»roducing factors must be cared for, and that absorbs the major part of all efforts. 
th the growth of the human body only a portion of the nourishment turns into 
tlesh and bone; we cannot capitalize the nourishment taken in a year into a mass 
of flesh, and, to complete the fantastical process, capitalize also the “ income " which 
goes in exchange for it. The following plain reflection may serve to show the mean- 
ing of this more distinctly: the total income is stated at £571,000,000, equal to 
about £17 per annum per head of population, or less than the cost of maintaining a 
pauper baby only. But the tarn-over in business amounts to many thousand mill- 
ions. The London clearing-house returns amount to between £5,000,000,000 and 
£6,000,000,000 per annum, and although they contain many repetitions yet if we 
bear in mind how much in banking transactions is outside the clearing, and take 
the turnover in the provinces there may be a clear total of from £9,000,000,000 to 
£11,000,000,000 per annum. Then there are other settlements by way of account 
besides the daily use of the currency, so that a turn-over of £15,000,000,000 to 
£16,000,000,000 per annum is within the mark. This covers more than all the 
stages of wholesale into retail trade. 1 may alsomention that in Austria-Hungary, 
for instance, the income of the population is stated at 5,500,000,000 florins, or about 
as much in pounds sterling as here, yet the amount of property in the empire is 
estimated at about one-third of ours, as I shall presently show you. My object in 
cursorily calling your attention to such figures is that of affirming the suggestion 
that we cannot mix up the existing stock of property or capital with capitalized 
incomes, as has been done by my friend, Mr. Giffen. 

On my part, I shall now endeavor to gain your approval to a system of taking 
stock of our wealth generally under certain headings, so as to elucidate from that 
what is real national wealth, and which parts of such wealth are at present being 
offected by the _— and export question. The means of creating and maintain- 
ing this wealth will forma separate consideration. 

The stock of wealth in matters of actual free possessions, involving no indebt- 
edness by other parties in things of value through the adjunct of labor and in con- 
tracts of individual wealth to which the indebtedness of others is attached, may 
be brought under the following headings: 

1. Lands, the soil of the United Kingdom. 

2. Houses, public and private buildings. 

3. Movable household and personal goods, art treasures, &c. 

4. The national debt and other inland stocks. 

5. Railways, canals, and public works. 


| with another nation. I shall for this purpose select Austri 





Capital in commerce and industry. 
. Currency—gold, silver, and copper. 
. Our ‘‘external” or “international” wealth. 
In order to bring out more clearly the distinction between the 
national position in such matters I ask permission to proceed by 
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way of compari 


— 4, a state on abor 
same level of civilization with ourselves, as a typo of a group of 1 Stine at the 


affairs are in a less favorable condition than those of the ¢ teaithier 
tries of which we are the head. Group of wealthier coun 

In the United Kingdom the value of lands may be stated at being £2 009 000 
Some portion of the soil is park and wasto land, but against this wo van 
very great perfection of our cultivation of agriculture which gives to a re 
ing lands such high value. But although the amount of £2,000.000.000 _— ; 
given as the value or price for the time being, we must not forget that this tie 
subject to contingencies connected with general prosperity. It is national a 
but it confers no special advantage to usover other nations. They also have lanl, 
indeed they would not be nations if they had not. Austria-Hungary, for om 
has more acres, and if less cultivated than ours it has climatic advantages _ at 
tity and quality, together with cultivation and total produce, ought to be 
ered rather than price. According to best advices the value of ti 
tiia amounts to £850,000,000. It is immaterial whether or not lan 
held by resident mortgagees, and we in England have no foreign mortgagees, | 
Austria, however, where the mortgage system is extensive, so-called “ morteaga 
letters’ or bonds are issued, of which some are held by capitalists residing out of 
the empire. The amount so held abroad is not large. Indeed such lands can 
well be pledged away, unless a nation sinks into a kind of serfdom. ee 

The value of house property in the United Kingdomcan be stated at £1.280 qo - 
000. The great mass of buildings, especially in large towns, does not excel in 
sdlidity, cost of construction, and value ; foreign towns, like Paris and Vienna are 
far more solidly built. We excel in gentlemen's country seats. ‘The progress mando 
in buildings in England has been very considerable, especially of late years, \yut it 
is vertain that both in the French and Austrian towns still greater improvements 
have been introduced. As far as the use and valuation, the purpose of buildings 
are concerned, the same rules apply as in the case of land, and quantity and qual 
ity must be regarded rather than price. The value of house property in the Ans 
trian Empire in 1866 was given as £275,000,000, but this is the mininium for taxa. 
tion purposes; at the present tims valuation is near £400,000,000, and if it wer 
male on the same principles as here it would probably be much larger. 

The stock of movable property consists of art treasures, jewelry, furniture 
utensils, all personal possessions of every kind which can be transported. There 
is no doubt that the wealthiest classes in England possess, individually, more of 
these goods than those of other nations whose public collections are more extensive. 
On the other hand it is certain that the great mass of the people abroad are in pos 
session of more personal goods than the same classes in England. A French econo. 
mist, well acquainted with England, said to me: “Silver spoons are as plentiful 
in France as pawn-tickets in Engiand,” and although this may be an ex parte ex. 
pression, yet there is no doubt that the great strata of people abroad are more 
thrifty or solvent than ours of the same degree, Household goods and personal 
possessions of this kind are not subject to foreign claims; they are, even more than 
ands and houses, pledged to home purposes as a condition of civilization, although 
they are salable abroad at a pinch. Following a rule adopted by other economists, 
which appears to me applicable to England, namely, that such property may be 
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| taken as ne equal to one-half of the value of houses, there would be £600,000,000 


for the Unite 
£300,000,000. 
Our national debt) which, with other municipal loans for which no tangible 
property is visible, may be taken at £800,000,000, is not, as a matter of course, an 
item of national wealth. Itis a contract involving individual wealth on the one, and 
indebtedness on the other side, grievous to the latter. To the foreigner, however, 
it is immaterial whether one Englishman owes money to another. The national 
debt is an item of consideration for this reason: it represents a of the na- 
tional credit as realized, and in case of necessity we might sell consols abroad. 
There has been no need for our doing so, we have raised itand hold the debt, so to 
speak, among ourselves ; but Austria, for instance, and other states, have not only 
raised part of their debts abroad, but sold other portions of those raised at home, 
and this begins to show the great distinction between such states and ourselves. 
The three preceding items of wealth are positive and belong to home life. The 
national debt, when held by the nation itself, is a mere item of local wealth and 
indebtedness by way of a set-off; but when such debt or part of itis held abroad, 
it becomes an item of simple international indebtedness or national poverty. Tho 
public and municipal debts of Austria amount to £407,000,000. aa 
The value of our railways, canals, and other undertakings of like public origin 
and for public use may bo stated at £200,000,000. Those of Austria amount to 
about £260,000,000. In matters of this kind we stand at the head of all nations; 
but they concern our local and internal convenience more than the foreigner. Suill, 
as ards the distinction between states like England and others like Austria, 
there is again this great difference we are the stockholders of our own railways 
and use their dividends among ourselves to our mutual benefit, while a very great 
yortion of the Austrian railways are under foreign advances, part of the stock 
Caine held abroad, and this has the samo effect upon the Austrian commonwealth 
as that of their national debt—it increases the “international ae of the 
country. Our railways and public works belong to the sum total of our positive 
possessions; and, though like lands ant houses, they are not bodily exportable, 
yet the “stock” may be available for international purposes if we turn poorer. 
The amount of capital employed in the industry and commerce of this country 
may be stated at £900,000,000. “I refer to a publication by my brother, Mr. Kich- 
ard Seyd, who shows the grounds = which this sum, inclading the capitals 
publicly stated, has been arrived at. Woe must not, of course, understand current 
money by this sum. ‘The currency in metallic and bank-note money is a separate 
matter under the next following heading. The ital, as meant here, is either 
sunk in industrial enterprises, mines, machinery, and other means of procuring or 
manufacturing commodities. It is represented by stocks of goods ready to enter 
consumption. Some of it is invested in securities, or even in land and houses. It 
is therefore, to some extent, already mixed up with other home matters. A mer- 
chant, for instance, may have a capital of £100,000 invested in consols, and do 


Kingdom ; for Austria the value of such stock has been stated at 


alargo business, not with the £100,000 itself, but on the strength of the existence 


ef his consols, and may employ this credit at home or abroad without investing it 
out of the kingdom. So insurance companies invest their capitals in properties 
and securities already accounted for here in the general mass, and do a large oo 
ness on the guarantee thereof. About one-half of the total capital qontiete 
banking resources, namely, bankers’ capitals and deposits. This shares in - 
general market, and were it not the moncy of bankers and depositors, but belonges 
to the mercantile and industrial commupity itself, if consequently there was ho 
need for bankers, it would stand in the same relationship to industry and com- 
merce as the one-half actually possessed by the mercantile and industrial commu- 
nity. : 

* ling capital in all countries must bear a kind of relationship to population, 
production, consumption, prices, and the stock at home—and for these pur ro 
distinet sum must be pledged to home pa . like lands and houses, and the ne 
must consequently be a large solid capital in Austria. It is returned to mo - 
amounting to £600,000 000, of which £278,000,000 represents the aggrerate : 
tals of joint-stock banks and numerous joint-stock industrial and trading & 
prises. 
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cow, we are much in the habit of saying that we havea 


x roportionately enor- 


its to show this. 
om to sach greater wealth does not rest on such money being used through 
Our claim té f bankers and the publications thereof, it is rather due to our free- 
the agency oe and our external possessions. There are many people who think 
dom from" vital ought to be larger, that there should not be so much credit. It is 
nas one haps, that in France and elsewhere the actual capital possessed by large 
eo La! I trade rs is proportionately larger, and that there is more solvency among 
ane — traders than —_ but our capital used in the manufacturing and inter- 
a ait ade is by far the largest. Of the 2£900,000,000 capital in commerce it 
— carseat that £500,000,000 are concerned among the items already enumer- 
may a this must be deducted, leaving a sum of £400,000,000 as representing 
ated ive wealth in industrial enterprise, machinery, in stocks of goods, and com- 
posiities in process of manufacture. For Austriaa sum of £300,000,000 may thus 
ot a possesses, in gold and silver coin, and bullion in use for monetary 
parposes about £135,000,000 in gold and 216,000,000 in silver, namely : 

£107,000,000 gold coin t circulating. 

16,000,000 silver coin 


95,000,000 gold bullion, (for the time being in the Bank of England.) 


ly larger capital than others, and we refer to bankers’ de 
mous = 


148,000,000 of gold and silver. 


Of bank-notes we need not give an account; they are not national wealth, and 
not legal tender abroad. The Bank of England issues notes on the £25,000,000 (or 
ore or less) bullion and on £15,000,000 of securitics. Country bankers may also 
io » £15,800,000 of notes without gold, but these also do not concern foreign na- 
> France the total amount of the precious metals as money may be given as— 


£190,000,000 gold coin 2 circulating. 
85,000,000 silver coin § 5 


50,000,000 gold lin the Bank of France. 
35,000,000 silver § 
360,000,000 gold and silver. 

Over and above its stock of bullion the Bank of France issues for the time 
being extra notes (say) £10,000,000. ; 

It would therefore appear that as far as gold and silver are concerned we are 
not the richest nation. But the apenas small amount of currency used in 
this country is due chiefly to the higher onan of our banking and clearing 
«vstem, which enables us to do with lesscash. Nevertheless banking and clearing 
are not neglected in France, and the general better state of solvency in the inter- 
pal trade of France, and more distributed solidity and wealth, causes a greater 
natural accumulation of solid money. In this country also we admit only gold as 
legal tender, and restrict the use of silver to the narrowest limits, whereas in 
France hitherto both gold and silver have been used for legal-tender purposes, the 
former metal preponderating. Our metallic currency is an item of positive national 
wealth, and the admixture of bank-notes with itis moderate enough to maintain 
their full metallic value. 

In Austria, however, (and states in the same category,) the case is widely dif- 
ferent. Through wars and political troubles, and chiefly through misgovernment 
and bad economy, the Austrian people have been compelled to export their metallic 
currency and substitute paper money for it. Of the evils of such issue of bank- 
notes, the necessary overissuc, the consequent high premium on precious metal, 
with their ruinous influence on both internal and international trade, we need not 
occupy ourselves. Suflicient to say that the legal-tender metallic money is rarely 
seen in circulation, and only dealt in as a kind of commodity ; that the only stock 
of bullion for the security of the bank-note of the National Bank of Austria is held 
by that institution, and, against an issue of £28,000,000, amounts to £14,000,000. 
Hesides this there is but small silver and copper change, amounting perhaps to 
£ 10,000,000. Beyond this there is a bank-note issue by the state, (apart from the 
national bank,) without any bullion at its back, of £35,000,000. Thus Austria 


} 


lLas— 
£10,000,000 in silver and coper change and odd money. 
14,000,000 in gold and silver at the bank. 
24,000,000 in gold and silver. 
Besides an overissue of £14,000,000 of notes by the bank and £35,000,000 (more or 
eas) by the state. 

It may here be remarked that countries like Germany, Belgium, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, &e., are in a position of metallic parity, like England and France, while 
Russia, Italy, the United States, and others, in different degrees of premium on 
gold and silver, belong to the group of Austria. 

The above-considered seven items of wealth are internal matters. They are, so 
to speak, on the soilof the country. Whatever lics ontside of this, either in our 
colonies or in foreign countries, or on the sea, whether alongside or far away from 
our shores, is external, and falls under the head of “international wealth.” 

Our “international” wealth consists of— 

Foreign state stocks and colonial stocks; 

Foreign and colonial railway and debentures shares ; 

Industrial enterprises, estates, capital in colonies and abroad ; 

Ships anchored in our harbors, at ses, or in foreign ports; 

Balances of goods, afloat and abroad. 

Of the first we held in the year 1472 an amount which may be stated at £6%0,- 
000,000." In colonial, continental, American, and other railways and public works, 


* The total of the state debts of all nations amounts to about £4,500,000,000. Of 
these the following nations, with state debts—England seven hundred and eighty- 
five millions; France, seven hundred and fifty millions ; Germany, one hundred and 
sixty-five millions; Holland, eighty millions; Belgium, thirty-six millions; Den- 
mark, fourteen millions ; total, £1,430,000,000—are not only themselves the holders, 
but in addition to this they are owners of part of the state debts of tho following 
nations: United States, with four hundred and fifty millions; Russia, three hun- 
died and seventy-five millions; Austria-Hungary, three hundred and forty-six 
millions; Italy, two hundred and fifty-one millions ; Spain, two hundred and sixty- 
nine millions; Turkey, two hundred and fifteen millions; India, one hundred 
and thirty-six millions ; Egypt, ninety-five millions; Mexico, seventy-nive mill- 
tons; Brazils, sixty-eight millions; Portugal, sixty-six millions ; British colonies, 
sixty-three millions; South America and other small states, two hundred and 
ninety-five millions; total, £2,700,000,000. The correct proportion of debts held 
by the nations themselves is not known, but some of them have placed their entire 
a t abroad ; in any case the greater bulk is held chiefly in England, France, and 
rermany. From the last estimates to be obtained, and under reserve, it may be 
that England thus holds about £650,000,000; France, four hundred and fifty mill- 
aoe Germany, four hundred millions; Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, &c , one 
en millions; total, £1,600,000,000. England's share is much enhanced by 
holding the greater part of the debts of her colonies. France has lost largely on 
— of her payments of £200,000,000, but is recovering herself and inci easing 
with i Tnational wealth more rapidly at this moment than ever, while Germany, 

ith its small internal debt, has always had more room for foreign debts, and the 
— of the German financial centers of Berlin, Frankfort, and other towns is 
ar greater than is currently believed. The question whether the figures here in- 


— _ thoroughly true remains open ; they represent the case fairly at a given 
wa 





shares, or debentures, the amount held by us is estimated at £210,000,000. Indus. 
trial enterprises, estates owned by Englishmen in England, in colonies, and abroad, 
English capital in colonial and foreign banks, may amount to about 280,000,000. 

The value of our ships may be taken at from 270,000,000 to 275,000,000. Of tho 
six million tons, one and a half million are small coasting craft, worth but a few 
pounds a ton, and, estimating the one and a quarter million tons of steamers at 
their respective cost prices, from the highest « ines at £25 a ton to the best freight- 
boats at £18 a ton, and those of sailing-ships from £16 to £12 a ten—making all 
due allowance for deterioration, which, in some cases, brings the ton to below £5 
in value—I am advised on best authority that the capital value of the total of our 
shipping property is given in the above sum. 

‘Together with the amounts currently owned for goods, the total of our external 
possessions in the year 1872 may be stated as amounting to £1,100,000,000. From 
this total sum we derived a revenue which may be stated at £65,000,000 for that 

year. 

7 France and Germany, besides holding foreign state debts, also hold railway and 
other bonds, are interested in goods, and have their shipping, but the aggregate is 
not so large as ours, although that of France is rapidly increasing and in its total 
may not now fall short of £700,000,000. 

Austria, however, has no external wealth, with the exception of 330,000 tons of 
shipping. There are no foreign stocks or claims of any kind against foreign coun- 
tries or individuals. On the contrary Austria is one of the states indebted to the 
others, who hold some mortgages on her lands, a portion of her state debt, shares 
and debentures on her railways, and other claims, the total of which may be £400,- 
000,000, for which an annual interest of (say) £24,000 000 must be provided. 

In order to enable you to see the result of the comparison at a glance, I now sub- 
mit the following accounts: 


ENGLAND'S AMOUNT OF WEALTH. 


1. Lands, 88y ..ccccccceee 

2. Houses, say 

3. Movable household goods, say wee 
- National debt, £3800,000,000 (not to be added) 
. Railways, public works, &c 

j. Active capital of £900,000,000, of which in goods. 
- Currency £170,000,000 (leas bank-notes current £ 

8. International wealth 


eeveeeceeses £2,000, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000, O00 
° - 600, 000, 000 


800, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
148, 000, 000 
1, 100, 000, 000 


2,000,000) .... 


6, 242, 000, 000 


Liabilitic Se 
as I 5 cncinammarececanqubencsceenvere csenetsenqueoosoen 


(Our liabilities by way of counterbalances of trade, and acceptances of bills 
drawn from abroad, which may affect the bullion market very seriously, are so far 
accounted for in our capital and international accounts.) 

As regards the above figures, the value of our house property may be subject to 
discussion upon the question of prices ; but so far we may take it that our posi- 
tive property, free of any claim upon it, amounts to £6,245,000,000, 

Compare with this now the Austrian accounts: 


AUSTRIA’S AMOUNT OF WEALTH. 


_ 


£250, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 


BEONBED das ca nceces cosccescovcescocesesescuscos 
. Movable goods, &c wens 
. National debt, 2407,000,000, (not to be added 

. Railway and public works 260, 000, 000 
. Active Capital £600,000,000, for goods , 300, 000, 000 
. Currency £93,000,000, (less uncovered bank-notes,) metallic value . 24, 000, 000 


ISO OD 


SOSCSS Socccesvesescccecoccceoesecceceses ones 2, 134, 000, 000 
Liabilities. 
G. Intermational indebtedmeasK~. .....2 ccccc ccccccccesccccccccccccce 2£400,000,000 


Against £2,134,000,000 of property Austria thus has an indebtedness of £400,- 
000,000. 

In reality, however, the great importance of this international indebtedness is 
not shown by this full statement. As stated before, lands, houses, movables, &c., 
ought to be considered as belonging to home purposes, so that these items would 
have to be left apart. Railways and public works ought also belong to the cate- 
gory, but, as their ownership is practically transferable by bonds, they are so far 
available. Were it not for this, Austria would be, so to speak, internationally 
insolvent, as it is now internationally poor and indebted. 

Reflect, now, upon the more happy and safe position of the United Kingdom, and 
you will see that over and above of what we possess free of any indebtedness, we 
have this first reserve of international wealth. Supposing we went backward in 
our affairs and consumed this reserve, we should still be free of debt and more than 
solvent in our affairs. Before we reach the condition of Austria we would next 
have to lose our currency, borrow money on our railways and public debt in suc- 
cession of reserve or available means. It may here be said: what difference does 
this make to the common man or to others! People who goto Austria find the 
residents there walk about in black hats and in as good clothes as we do here, that 
living there is as cheerful, if not more cheerful and agreeable than here. Little do 
they know of the abnegation which all classes in Austria have to practice, of the 
hard work done by the people; and if they appear to be more contented or light- 
hearted than ourselves, the fault on our side must be sought in the stronger divis- 
ion between rich and poor and the insuflicient or improper education of the latter. 
Were the division of all this wealth of ours more equal, to the ultimate benefit of 
the richer classes, as would prove to be the case, ond were general education higher 
England would certainly contain the happiest population on the face of the carth. 

But apart from this moral aspect of the matter, the influence of the international 
reserve on the home wealth is most marked. It is owing to its existence, in com- 
petition, so to speak, with lands, houses, art treasures, and other commodities that 
these have so high a value or price to the advantage of their possessors. If this 
reserve declines, the value and price of such internal property would also seriously 
deteriorate. Upon tho strength of this international reserve the power of the coun- 
try, in the political sense of its meaning, greatly depends. I do not urge England 
to war but if we could somehow manage to induce the individual owners of our in- 
ternational wealth to give us the half of it, we might, as far as mere finance is con- 
cerned, fight wars to the tune of £500,000,000 without raising a fresh debt, and yet 
leave £500,000,000 of the reserve to spare. Of a total wealth of £6,558,000,000 the 
£1,100,000,000 international wealth included therein form the outer armor. If, 
upon the same principle as before applied, we deduct the items of land, houses, 
and movables, as pledged to home purposes, we have £2,44+,000,000, of which 
#£1,100,000,000 are international, and if we keep our railways to ourselves and look 
upon our capital in trade and currency ouly as, so to speak, ‘floating about,’ we 
have a total of £1,648,000,000, of which the £1,100,000 are two-thirds. his will 
demonstrate the extreme importance to us of such international wealth. 

Upon the system of account which I have ventured to introduce, I think that 
the affairs of all other nations may be arranged, and tho construction of the account 
appears to me simple and concise enough to be retained in the memory, if you 
should consent to use the term external or international wealth, as apart trom the 
rest. 

If you agree with me as to this method of 


howing our wealth you may also 
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agree with me as to the means by which we have acquired, notably, our interna- 
tional wealth. The same school of economists which has promulgated the state- 
ments which I have criticised has said “the loss of income from the entire loss of 
our foreign trade would be a most measurable and by no means fatal injury.” The 
Japanese, twenty-five years ago, held similar views, and kept their country rigor- 
ously closed against foreign trade, and while they have now thrown open their 
ports it is rather curious to find that there should be English-Japanese of this old 
school among ourselves. 

It is almost a truism to say that there is no nation whose doings are so much 
mixed up with the trade of the world as England. True, the lands we see, the 
bricks and stones of our houses, the trees, and most surroundings are of British 
origin, but from the timber in our buildings and furniture to the knick-knacks in 
the bazaars, from the stocks of wine in the docks to the humble pipe of our work- 
men, in almost all the departments of consumption of goods we have (in spite of 
our own great production) a stronger admixture of foreign element than any other 
manufacturing pation. Our agricultural produce in cereals, potatoes, meat, and 
provisions of all kinds is valued at £600,000,000 per annum, but we import no less 
than one hundred and eighty million pounds’ worth of the same articles. If our 
own home manufactures still supply the larger share of what we consume—you 
can as regards these apply the same principles alladed to before—they are natural 
to all countries of the like stamp, as pledged to this purpose ; but beyond this we 
are unquestionably the greater consumers of foreign commodities. Then, as re- 
gards our exports and the industry founded upon them, it must be evident to you 
that millions of our population could not live if they had to work only for the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom, unless they were fed at the expense of the rich. 
Of the civilizing influences of our foreign trade among ourselves, the continual 
obligation on our part to keep up our advance in manufacturing, as contrasted with 
a possible old Japanese policy and its effects, I need not speak. But one thing 
must be obvious to you: our international wealth as before described could not 
have been obtained without such foreign trade, and if you have perceived its im- 
portance as both oxtra wealth and armor protecting us, you will also admit that 
the means by which it has been acquired stand in an equally important relation- 
ship to our current doings in other matters. If, according to our income-tax re- 
turns, our incomes are statable at £517,000,000 per annum, if our international 
trade, both imports and exports, have amounted to £650,000,000, you can imagine 
that the latter must have a considerable share in the many thousand millions of 
annual turn-over spoken of before. I am of opinion, therefore, that anybody who 
decries the foreign trade of this country does more than commit a libel upon the 
power and cosmopolitan destiny of this nation. We are apt to consume and enjoy 
foreign goods and luxuries just because we have the international strength to do 
so. Austria, with its weakness in this respect, had, in 1875, reckoned at the ex- 
change of the day, but £48,000, 000 imports and £37,000,000 of exports. 

The economists who have lately thus decried our foreign trade have concocted 
the fantastical statements before alluded to, according to which our annual sav- 
ings are £200,000,000 to £300,000,000, In juxtaposition to this, I now tell you thatour 
real surplus or international wealth has increased at the rate of from £10,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 a year in a steady, non-fantastical way ; and if you consider how this 
has gone on during the greater part of the present century you will no doubt be 
satistied with the large sum of its aggregate as it may stand at present. 

And, in connection with the question, How has this international wealth in- 
creased ¢ there arises the next, Is it still being increased ; is it at a standstill, or isit 
declining? 

There is prima facie evidence that, at the present moment, it is not increasing. 
Until 1473 we were in the habit, so to speak, of reinvesting the £20,000,000 (or there- 
abouts) actual surplus in lending it out again. But, for the last five years, no 
foreign loans of importance, or railway stock, or company capital have been raised 
in this market. (The Indian loans raised were covered by the council drafts.) If 
the usual surplus had continued, we would, consequently, have had a vast amount 
of bullion on hand. The Bank of England, it is trne, has had a fair store of bull- 
ion, and so we might think that, at all events, our international wealth had main- 
tained itself; but there are many signs that this is rather due to a partial realiza- 
tion of our outstanding claims. Many investors are calling in their claims trom 
abroad, and the realization of capital is a far more telling process than the mere 
ratio of decline in interest or income derived from the total. 

I now submit to you Table II, commencing with 1854, which in the first column 
contains the corrected balances of our goods trade from table No.1. The second 
column states the amounts of income which we have derived from our international 
wealth, covering the apparent balances of the first column, and leaving a surplus 
until 1874. 


Tan LE IL.—Showing the annual real balance of trade apparently against us, as per 
Table I, and the presumed annual income from our external investments, the bal- 
ances remaining increasing such investments or decreasing the same, (in round 
millions.) 
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As regards the items in the second column I must first make the following re- 
marks: this country, even before the end of last century, has always been on the 





right side, and a oes of outside wealth in shi 
and claims on foreigners. Even after the peace of 1816, a 
stood so high, there must have been a surplus of such interna 
—a S pe nae i — — following sent goods to all parts of 
the world, and durin, ese times up " ae 
pone teh trade" Z : me larger protits were made in both home 
From 1840 forward, when colonial estates had declined f. ll-k 

the railway interest abroad engaged our attention, and ! ae A oe 
holders of foreign railway stock, which, in its turn, was partly replaced a ; ange 
loans. From careful estimates I come to the conclusion that in 1254 wo 1 ae 
about £600,000,000 of international wealth, of which fro possessed 
600,000 were foreign loans, the balance consisting of railways 


Dg, Colonial estat 
en the national debi 
tional wealth of from 


m £250,000,000 to 2309 


claims for goods, for at that time the so-called consignment ot = 
om was at its height. Our ships were then comparatively more valuabl oe 

ar as the annual sums set down as our income from the total international aie 
up to 1877 are concerned, I have taken pains in following up ever wealth 
the factors through the series of years, the increasing foreign loans com = 
in of more colonial loans, the purchase of the French and continental heunene of 
international stocks from us, the various phases of railway investments inf a 
and American lines. Then I have applied my business experience to give eft 
such changes in the goods trade at was able to do; made allowance for an - 
lesser commissions earned by us as bankers of the world, took account t ‘ rd 
crises of 1657 and 1866, and checked results to some extent by the state of the... 
changes and the movements of bullion. A most important item is the rofit “ 
our ships. In 1852 to 1856 our ships brought a very large percentage of vont = 
to 20 per cent. net. At the present time shipping is so depressed that it does ma 
on the whole, yield 5 per cent. clear profit. T followed out all this throug! ‘th 
various phases of decline and revival. The percentage of total profits on . ‘ 
year’s accumulation varies, therefore, and is lower now than ever, although rf , 
total is larger. It has taken me some months of labor to arrive at these result it 
as systematic a manner as I could, so as to avoid the charge of guess-work as f : 
as it possibly could be avoided, but I give this explanation of my proceeding for I 
want you to understand that I may have made great mistakes, and that other poo. 
plo might proceed in a more effective way. For my part I am satistied that t a. 
correct within a few millions per annum, and it must of course be understood that 
each separate year’s result does not give the extreme points of a wave line, for one 
year ruus into the other, and perhaps into the next, so that such wave line wust 

drawn between them. P 

It will be seen that according to these figures we reached the highest point of our 
profits from 1870 to 1872, these being also the years when foreign loans were freely 
granted; but from 1873 a decline in our exports set in; in 1874 we had but a profit 
over and above of £19,000,000. So far, then, as the table shows, the total detinite 
balance in our favor went to increase our international wealth of 2£600,000,000 in 
1854 to £1,100,000,000 in 1874. Butin the year 1875, for the first time in the history of 
British commerce, as far as we can trace it, the balance was £4,000,000 actually 
against us. In 1876 this increased to £34,000,000, in 1877 to £5%,000,000. 

I fear, however, that I must go further than this. You will see that in the table 
I still assume £60,000,000 as the income from our international wealth continuine 
through 1875, 1876, and 1877. Ihave done so in order to avoid the appearance of 
straining the case, but must now bear in mind that in 1473 a special period of de- 
faults of Central and South American States set in, involving up to 1875. total of 
£10,000,000 raised in London, In 1876 Peru and Uruguay followed with £30,000,000, 
and Turkey with a total of 280,000,000 raised in ndon alone, besides what we 
may have acquired from what was raised on continental bourses and given by the 
Turkish government. The total loss of income from these defaults may be between 
seven and eight millions sterling eae annum, and this ought to be added to the 
other deficit against us shown in the table. I have also refrained from taking full 
account of the present extremely bad time for shipping or of the mercantile capi- 
tal withdrawn from abroad, and I may remain within the mark when I state that 
our international incomeof 1877—given in the table as at £60,000,000—was in reality 
but about £50,000,000, making the actual balance against us 267,000,000. ; 

The case, as it presents itself, shows that we must have paid away during the 
last three yearsa minimum sum of £101,000,000 by way of deduction from our in- 
ternational wealth. Reckoning the defaults of Turkey and the South American 
States, likely to be a total loss, at former market prices as equal to about £55,000,0.0, 
we might take as the lowest estimate £150,000,000, asthe higher estimate (including 
shipowners’, merchants’, and other losses) £200,000,000, so that our international 
_— now amounts to from £900,000,000 to £950,000,000, against £1,100,000,000 in 

875. 

This leaves us still at the head of other natiors. Nevertheless the rapid change 
from 1873 to 1877 must waken ourattention. Whether you take the figures I have 
ventured to employ, or make yourown estimates on the import and export statistics 
and the losses we have suffered through defalcations of bankrupt States, there is this 
minus of 1877 as compared with 1673, and it may be fairly pointed out that the 
“ dullness of trade” does not only mean our making little profit in the international 
trade, but that heavy losses have been made by merchants—losses which they do 
not care to publish. The number and the importance of our export traders have 
sensibly diminished during the last three years. I need not refer to the slackness 
of our industry in important departments and the losses of capital engaged therein. 
It is computed that in Sheffield alone the capital of certain concerns has depreciated 
by five millions, and I am afraid that throughout the manufacturing districts the 
aggregate of losses must be counted by tens of millions. True, so far, our actual 
home life, with the exception of the distress existing in some districts, shows no 
increase in pauperism, and the building trade at this moment appears to be more 
flourishing than ever. That such should be the case is easily accounted for. lute- 
rior progress of this kind is always consequent upon prosperous years, when such 
contracts are initiated, and, as you have seen, the = 1871, 1872, and 1873 were 
very favorable. Money also is aes at present and supports such enterprise. — I 
regret to state it, but Icannot help thinking that we may soon see sigus which will 
modify this activity ; at all events it seems to me that we should not rely upon it 
when Wwe experience a weakness in our general trade, That a degree of weakness 
exists, not because of any previous general overspeculation, as in the crises through 
which [we] have passed ‘ore, is manifested by a number of features and events 
in certain quarters, which indicate what may be called exhaustion—and that is an 
element which may also produce some kind of crisis.t 

I trust you do not blame me for alluding to these subjects ; for, however cheer- 
ful and liopeful we may wish to be or have the right to be, I think that, in the fig- 


* These r profits were made in the home manufacture before the goods 
reached the ships, so to speak. At that time the home profit on but £20,000,00) 
may have been as as it is now on £100,000,000. The competition is now s0 
keen, and trade is so that the profit is much reduced, and for the moment, on 
man leaves a loss. This matter of previous home profits is one of 
special interest at the present time. The profit on our whole Lancashire manu- 
facture may be only 5 per cent., while the profit which France makes on - one 
hundred and twenty millions’ worth of her wine industry alone is much larger. 
The visitors’ business of Paris alone gives France an cnormous annual protit. 


i i alth 
t It may have been pointed out that, although we 3 this international wee 

of nine Landred to one thousand millions as positive wealth, yet we are —_ a > 
a liability of from fifty to sixty millions by acceptances hekl abroad. a — 
the chief international banker still, and foreigners hold large amounts 0 aye 
accepted bills. Several millions are held by the German, Belgium, Auta, _ 
Duteh State banks, but French bankers especially hold heavy cmenste. . = nd 
connected with this is that by means of such bills they may withdraw large 























ures laid before you and in the signs as they present themselves, we have, at all 
ents, just grounds for anxiety. 
er hat then, are the causes of the present aspect of matters? In order to lead 

_ ne cause let me firstendeavor to review the various allegations which have 
— je, in numerical order, and to show whether they are tenable. 
vn nt When in 1873, trade began to slacken a little the cause referred to was the 
ae mi war. Strange to say, however, the two years following that war 
Franco veality prosperous. From 1e48 upwards we have had the French and con- 
were tal revolutions, the Crimean war, the Franco-Austrian war, the American 
—_—, several minor wars. In fact never has there been a period so rich in war. 
yet - trade steadily increased year by year. In connection with this, although 
Y } eithin the last two years, it was said that the threatening Oriental war caused 
7 yi of confidence. In former times, when merchants had long-winded ventures 
eee and vessels were liable to capture and blockade, there would have been 
S —~- for such want of confidence; but now, when steamships run and voyages 
crim each shorter, news traveling instantly, when railways lessen the importance 
*f blockades, and a better international understanding exists, there is little occa- 
sion for such apprehensions. 7 

Secondly. 1t was then suggested that the dullness in trade represented but one 
of the usual periods; that in the following year it would recover. Refer to our 
statistics of the last sixty years, and, although they exhibit certain variations be- 
tween one or two years, yet the increase was steady. The years following the 
crises of 1847, 1857, and i866 showed a falling off of several ‘millions, but in the 
next following again an increase. Bat now we find that there has been a falling 
off for four years, getting worse year by year, at an unheard-of ratio, and without 
any of those causes to which we ascribe crises and ordinary periodical variations. 

Thirdly. Then followed the allegation that ‘things had been overdone generally. 
Hitherto things were “overdone” at the crises before mentioned. It was then 
stated that the “overdone” referred to the use of more machinery and overpro- 
duction. That we are making continual improvements in and additions to our ma- 
chinery and industry is ev ident, and forthe last thirty or forty years there has been 
a steady progress here and elsewhere. But can any one say that suddenly, in the 
years [=73 and 1874, we had made such a start in this as to bringout the results before 
us! And as regards overproduction, that may have appeared so at first from the 
stocks on hand ; in reality, however, the production was not in excess of the con- 
sumption it had hitherto met with. During the last two or three years the produc- 
‘ion has diminished sensibly and stocks of goods are not excessive. A great por- 
tion of our manufacturers have worked half time or less, or closed works tempo 
rarily. The stoppage of public works, such as railways abroad, is one of the most 
remarkable features. The existing railways pay fairly; there is room for more. 
Why should the cessation of this kind of enterprise be so sudden ? 

Flour|thly. A favorite allegation is that which ascribes all the mischief to the 
strikes of the workingman. Apart from the question that strikes do not affect 
much the value of certain commodities in which the falling off has been severe, it 
has always been held that higher wages encourage consumption and production 
among the masses. ‘Strikes cannot in any case account for the sudden reversal 
in trade, and at this moment, when wages are again much reduced and prices fallen 
mach below those of 1873-'74, there is no improvement nevertheless, 

Fifthly. The “ competition” of the foreigner was then referred to. Now, if on 
account of strikes or for other reasons the foreigner had acquired our trade, this 
might seem a legitimate reason ; but itis not so. Foreign manufacturing nations 
cowplain of badness of trade and falling off of exports even more loudly than we 
do, and in their turn ascribe it to the competition and cheaper prices in England. 

Sixthly. One of the arguments used is that during recent years we have lent but 
little money to foreigners, who were in the habit of taking large quantities of goods 
on the credit of loans. I have pointed out before that, if this were so, we ought to 
have an enormous accumulation of gold here; but, as that is not the case, the real 
reason may be rather that of our diminished ability to do so. It will also be found 
that the defaulting nations were not such large customers of ours as to warrant this 
large falling off, and that this falling off is especially noticeable with nations in 
whom we have confidence or who have no occasion to be debtors to us on such 
loans. 

Numerous other allegations have been made which, simply or collectively, do not 
account for the state of things. The newest and most interesting of them is: 

Seventhly, that our inc: easing imports and decreasiug exports are due to our free- 
trade policy. To be sure there are some parties who attribute the capacity of the 
country to import so largely again to the general word ‘ wealth,” but this is not 
worthy of proper accountancy. Others deliberately state that because we receive 
goods free, while foreigners and some of our own colonies exact a duty, therefore 
we find ourselves in the present position, and they advocate a return te protection. 
1 have already pointed out that foreigners make the same complaint as we do, and 
this shows, prima facie, the one-sidedpess of the allegation. But the best proof 
that this is an unsuitable argument for the occasion lies in the figures of Table 2, 
which I have laid before you. Whether you attach strict faith to my figures or 
not, the general course of our proceedings and annual results bears out the fact that 
until 1973 we had a good balance to spare and to reinvest for the increase of our 
international wealth and superiority. Ever since we became full free-traders until 
then we have had no motive whatever [for] departing from that policy, butrather 
the contrary. It is unreasonable to allege that since 1473 there is a motive for so 
sudden a change. 1 will admit that the increased imports are due partly to for- 
eiguers forcing goods here, but there is this year already a falling off in the im- 
. I will further admit that our habits are, perbaps, too luxurious. Although 

am a thorough free-trader, I am aware that such luxurious habits cannot be 
cheeked by mere moral suasion, and I am of the opinion that unless there is soon 
a better balance between our imports and exports, there is really no other method 
of effecting this than by a partial return to protection. = 

_ But before we propose to initiate so disappointing a policy, permit me here to 
first point out what I, in conjunction with many others, deem to be the real or only 
cause of all this misebief, a cause of which all the other allegations made are but 
secondary symptoms. 

_ This real cause is the demonetization of silver, or rather the steps so far taken 
in this direction. I am perfectly well aware that the mere mention of this subject 
will rouse ogmape of those whose belief in the gold valuation is absolute, and 
that here in England, where we have had this system definitely since 1816, the 
ground for the consideration of the matter seems unfavorable. Nor is it my inten- 
tion to reopen the full discussion of the question. I had the honor, two years ago, 
to read a paper before this society, entitled “‘ The fall in the price of silver,” in 
va h the views of the party opposed to the demonetization of silver were expressed. 
ne, also refer to the report of the parliamentary committee on the question of 

‘6, and its conclusions as to the cause of the fall in silver, and to other works, 
notably those of the late Monsieur Wolowski, senator of France. 

But ‘may venture bere to call your attention to the following facts: 

In 1867-68, when, although the legal systems of individual states differed as to 































































of bullion from the Bank of England, leading to a bullion crisis. Yet we have 


hundreds of millions of assets abroad. Unfortunately, also, the Bank of England 
generally te : 






of its resery 







ainkee e of notes which arises from the continual issue of the £15,000,000 of 

ject jo Securities under Sir Robert Peel's act of 1844. As regards this sub- 

Mestratin a to refer toa paper read by me at the end of last year, ‘ Diagrams 

Hollamt mgt ne positions of the banks of England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 

lished in ¢.. with special reference to the Bank of England note issue,” pub 
ed in the Journal of the Statistical Society for March, 187s. 
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old, gold and silver, and silver valuations, the use of gold and silver was equally 
valanced in the aggregate by the combination of the laws, there was a question of 


France abandoning the use of silver, started by the Chevalier school. Monsieur 
Wolowski (who did me the honor of embodying a translation of my publication on 
the subject in his works) opposed the step, saying*that if, in the then existing state 
of balance of laws, one of the great nations demonetized silver, the balance would 
be overthrown and dire mischief follow. Nothing was done at the time, and things 
went on prosperonsly enough, until, in 1572, Germany began to abandon silver, and 
thus, instead of France, initiated the movement. Monsieur Wolowski, myself, 
and others, in 1868, or four years before this, predicted that upon such an event the 
following consequences would ensue : 


1. The international trade of the world would instantly show signs of decline, 


to the special injury of the countries whose international trade was largest. 


2. That public enterprise, such as results in the construction of railways and 


other beneficent undertakings, would come to a standstill, and that general prog- 
ress would suffer. 


depart more and more from the princip 
tection. 


3. That the decline in price would —~ = countries internationally indebted to 
es of free trade toward a policy of pro- 


4. That the nations of the world would first be divided into two principal groups, 


the one trading in gold, the other in silver, and this would render commerce between 
them precarious. 


5. That throughout the world a fall in prices would take place, injurious alike to 


owners of solid property and to the laboring classes, and advantageous only, and 
unjustifiably so, to the holders of state debts and other contracts of that kind. 


6. We stated further that when this time of depression set in there would be 


this difficulty, namely, that the canses of this depression would be sought for in all 
directions; that all sorts of allegations, more or less groundless and fantastic, or 
of secondary nature only, would be brought forward by the gold-valuation school, 
and that this real cause, the demonetization of silver, would be neglected until 
strong signs and distress compelled thinking men to refer to it. 





Our predictions were verified to the letter. 

Upon what grounds did we found our predictions ? 

The extent of international] trade and business generally depends mainly on the 
means available to liquidate balances. Hitherto, both gold and silver, in equal pro- 
portions, had served for this purpose. But the moment that Germany overthrew 
the balance and compelled other European states to close their mints of silver, 
that medium ceased to be an effective medium of exchange between the civilized 
nations. You may say ruthlessly, let nations send something else to each other. 
But this something, and everything else imaginable, has already been sent, and 
leaves the balances of trade to be settled by gold or silver only. The latter being 
restricted and forbidden by law, the trade of the world becomes naturally limited 
to what can be settled by the stock of gold only. The reciprocity between tho 
total thus possible and the means to effect the balances rests on scientific principles 
as well as on the common sense and practice of every business man. Letit now be 
borne in mind that this effect has been produced, as far as we see it now, by a par- 
tial demonetization only ; as this, unless means to redress or stop it are taken, must 
ultimately become complete, as the advocates of the gold system desire it to become, 
the effect would be still more violent. It follows, then, that if these steps toward 
demonetization of silver had not been taken, the trade of the world would not have 
declined, but increased with the less copious but still continued increase of gold. 
It follows further that, if the new discoveries of silver were freely admitted into 
the general stock of real money, there would be a ratio of increase beyond what we 
have experienced before 1873. 

Tbe almost sudden stoppage of public enterprise, railway making and other 
undertakings, rests on equally plain grounds. It has always been found—and the 
experience made since the gold discoveries in 184Y proves this—that the most effect- 
ive and the only true way of incorporating an accession of precious metal with the 
already circulating currency is through large public works and enterprise of that 
kind ; these are smedanal so to speak, by such additions. But when, through 
the demonetization of silver, a contraction of the whole stock of money is enforced, 
it follows that the opposite effect must be produced. On the other hand, if the 
fresh silver was frocly admitted, there would be a great advance in such public 
enterprise, as well as a general advance in the arts. In the Middle Ages, A tly 
after the discoveries of silver in Spanish America, an era of comparative wealth 
and activity among the working eae set in, which stimulated labor for the pro- 
duction of objects of art in an extraordinary degree. 

The great decline in prices, predicted by the bimetallic school, which is still in 
progress, necessarily compels certain nations to depart more and more from the 

principles of free trade. States like Austria, for instance, which, as I have shown, 
lave to pay away a large sum per annum to foreign investors, would be able to do 
80 with greater ease if prices were maintained and silver available. But, through 
the demonetization of silver, their difficulties to recover specie payments aredoubled 
and their debt weighs upon them with double the effect. Whereas with but a 
moderate tariff they would have been able to liquidate their debt, at least so far as 
to pay interest without borrowing more, they are now compelled to put on heavier 
duties. No high-sounding phraseology respecting free trade can gainsay the ne 
cessity for their adopting sucha policy. Although nothing detinite has yet been 
done, still Austria, for example, is about to increase its import duties, and other 
states will and must follow this course. Are we not ourselves, the very champions 
of free trade, now debating whether we should not recur to the policy of protec- 
tion ; or are you of the opinion that the flowing speeches at the Cobden Club din- 
ners will set right our balance of trade? Hearty tree-tiaders as we all are on prin- 
ciple, imagine what would follow if England become again protectionist! There 
would then be a general race among nations for increasing tteir tariffs, until inter- 
national trade, its benefits, and its civilization were pressed back into the condi- 
tion of preceding times. The prospect is a sad one. But if silver were not demon- 
etized, if, on the contrary, the fresh supplies were admitted, there would be higher 
prices, higher production and consumption, and higher prosperity. The state 
debts would be discharged with greater ease ; each nation could develop its own 
proper and fit resources for mutual exchange, instead of artificially protecting 
classes of industry which can be carried on more fitly elsewhere; and we, here in 
England, might find that our prosperity would become greater than ever before. 

The division of the nations into two groups is illustrated by England and India. 
So far the balance of trade has been in favor of the latter country, but the cheaper 
rate at which more silver than usual has gone to that country does not compensate 
India for the loss on the great mass of currency. Our exports to India are weak- 
ened and the Josses to merchants and others severe, and if, as is not only possible 
but naturally to be expected, the trade balance should turn the other way, how 
could India pay us? It will be said India will and must send gold! Every coun- 
try discharges its international liabilities in the metal of which its currency is 
chiefly composed, and cannot do otherwise. Now, if we were wise enough to re- 
gard India’s interest in this matter and assisted as far as we can in the recognition 
of silver, we could receive that material from them, use part of it ourselves, and 
distribute the greater portion over the otber nations for the furtherance of our 
trade generally. We might then succeed in assimilating the Indian valuation to 
our own. 

The decline in the prices of labor is already so serious as to cause and threaten 
more suffering to the industrial classes all over the world. Next in order must 
come the decline in the value of land, house, and movable property, while the gra- 
tuitous increase of the value of such long contracts as state debts and other fixed 
obligations is surely a most monstrous and oppressive prospect. All this would 
be avoided if silver were upheld, and in the greater prosperity of the laboring and 
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solid property-holding classes the holders of the long contracts themselves would 
ultimately find their greater benefit. 

The above remarks apply only to what may be called the “international” aspect 
of this matter; but there is an “internal” aspect which requires serious consider- 
ation. The demonetization of silver means that it is to be deprived of its full legal- 
tender character and that it shall only serve as ‘‘change.” This necessitates the 
restriction of tender to alow figure (£2) and the abasement of the metallic value. 
The conseq aence is that the whole coinage of silver must be forcibly limited to per- 
haps one-tenth of what it would be in full single valuation. Itis one of the greatest 
questions of the entire problem whether this enforced limitation of the means of 
exchange is not one of the most crying evils in the countries where silver has been 
demonetized before, as in England. The classes who principally use silver coin 
are not only in the overwhelming majority of more than three-fourths, but, unlike 
the other one-fourth, they have not such facilities as are afforded by banking and 



































































these phrases are erroneous or doubtful, all the edifice buil 

of the creditors’ wrongs and other matters, must Gemeene, ao. the theory 
to a more reasonable consideration and less fanatic dogmatism. ast give way 

Besides these theoretical matters, there is now before you @ practical 

right or wrong in the problem. It has always been the boast of the ane proof of 
sarty that their system would confer great advantages. They + mee 
an<'s prosperity as a proof. Lord Beaconsfield put the maser lone to oe 
tent, when, some years ago, as Mr. Disraeli, ho said at Glasgow: “The eon es 
ation is not the cause, but a consequence of England's prosperity.” Woo." 
the same course over again, 80 as to compare the results of the monometallin run 
the bimetallic systems. England's prosperity is due to other causes rt th versus 
system—the question is rather that whether, under the bimetallic system, th a 
try would not have done mach better, both for its external mad toa eee 


and inte fs 
reason why England's gold system has not been so palpably eacnepenta — 
other systemsof exchange. It is the deliberate opinion of mauy thinking men that | that other nations upheld silver by way of set-off. Now that this balance | yn 
if the leaders of the democracy were men of wit enough to understand such subtle | overthrown, that the gold system spread to one or two more nations whe re 
questions as these there would be a popular outcry against such fearful injustice, | the benefit? nv anne 30 


an injustice which lies at the root of many anomalies in the social condition of these 
and other classes.* Under the threatening tinal decline of the value of silver there 
is a worse prospect before us, the nature of which can be imagined by those who 
know something of the mint laws and mint operations. 

But leaving the “ internal’ matter aside for the present, and referring only to 
tho *‘ international" considerations involved, it may strike you that there is noth- 
ing unreasonable in what I have said respecting them. There are £750,000,000 
of gold and £600,000,000 of silver money—together £1,350,000,000—in use in the 
world. The demonetization of the latter would aim at destroying by law the use 
of £450,000,000 of legal-tender money, reducing the total to 2£900,000,000. Now, 
whether this forcible deduction affects the international trade, or, what may be 
more grievous still, the internal and most nécessitous interests, or both combined, 
every thinking man will at once here see the true cause of the present depression 
of trade. Recollect, however, that so far the £450,000,000 are demonetized only to 
a moderate extent, namely: Germany has discarded silver, but this silver has been 
taken up chietiy by India. Yet this movement alone has been sufficient to cause 
the change in the aspect of international trade ; and what the result will be if this 
matter goes farther might be imagined. 

Permit me now to submit to you this question: Is not the present experience 
sufficient to entitle us to demand of ourselves imperatively that we should recon- 
sider the doctrines which have led to these results and the adherence to which hold 
out still darker prospects! Unfortunately, herein England there exists a kind of 
infatuation as regards the gold valuation, which will resist this to the utmost. In 
the discussion which may follow upon the paper, you will hear one or more well- 
known voices, who will tell you that all these doctrines have been discussed and 
settled before ; that the pertinacity with which men like myself bring forth this 
matter again is surprising and disappointing. They will jeer at me; but are you 
to be condemned to intellectual immobility, the curse of dogma, just because such 
mon are of the opinion that this matter has been settled by others or themselves ? 
1 have said before that a fall discussion on the subject is outof the question; many 
minor matters, such as concern the weight of silver, for instance, can bo dismissed 
as frivolous; but there are two main points to which I may call your attention. 

The saying prevails, ‘Gold or silver are the standard of value.” Hence the con- 
troversy about single standard versus so-called double standard. Itis utterly wrong 
to say that gold or silver, either singly or combined, forms the standard of value. 
When first national economy became a subject of literature, the economists of the 
times sought for words and phrases by which the apparent mysteries of monetary 
science could be stated. Atthat time they were but little acquainted with the true 
nature of banking, clearing systems, and international exchanges, and, in the same 
way asa child makes his first experience with the power of a piece of coin, they 
hold money as paramount, as the central power of social life, and called it standard 
of value. The phrase carries a meaning which is quite untrue. The value of 
commodities depends on thousands of factors and considerations. Modern advance 
in banking and clearing systems has shown us that, for the greater portion of in- 
tercourse, we require neither gold nor silver coin, nor bank-note currency. And 
beyond the use of the precious metals in settling international balances, that of 
the interior circulation is confined to a range in which money, of whatever mate- 
rial it be composed, acts in a purely mechanical way as means of transfer. Noth- 
ing whatever warrants the definition that therefore either the one or the other ma- 
terial is the standard of value. You can, however, well understand what influence 
this insipid saying has exercised upon the controversy, in what grandiloquent man- 
ner it has been used to condemn the “two standards,” or the “ double or alternate 
standard,” and how this must have confused and still confuses the minds of both 
speakers and hearers. All this grandiloquence, with its false pretense to modern 
science and allusions to the “ nineteenth century,” must fall to the ground, for I 
have not the slightest doubt that there are logicians in this country who can clearly 
define the true factorship of money and show the error or clap-trap involved in 
the phrase respecting “ standard of value.” 

The other point concerns the denial of the power of the human law or agreement, 
in other words the demand, to maintain the relative value between gold and silver 
at a tixed ratio, The opinions of the monometallic parties themselves are much 
divided as regards this, their special paradox. The views of the extreme or fanat- 
ical gold-valuation school are well represented by a letter in the Economist of the 
23d February last, wherein the writer, alluding to the American proposal for an 
international conference on the question, says: “An international conference 
might, for any practical good that can possibly ensue, be just as wisely summoned 
to tix the relations between supply and demand, and between all fluctuations of 
commodities.” This is the usual assertion, hitherto applied only to the different 
valuations among nations, but extended now to the denial of an international un- 
derstanding. To deny that the human understanding or law has any influence on 
the value of a thing, means an entire denial of the force of demand ; a compromise 
on the question is impossible, for ifthis fanatical party admitted that human agree- 
ment had such an influence—a partial one only—the paradox would instantly col- 
lapse. The extent of this influence may, in the opinion of one, be insufficient ; in 
the opinion of the other it may be deemed more than sufficient, and the practice 
proves that the latter is right. A serious point of logic is involved in this, all the 
more remarkable, for this reason: the extreme party of the fold valuation denies 
the power of the human agreement to uphold the relative value between gold and 
silver; but, in order to assert the legal-tender force of gold, it has recourse to the 
human law in order to suppress that of silver, and maintains that, althongh the 
subsidiary silver coins are made of a much inferior quantity of metal, yet that the 
law itself supplies the deficiency. It is to be hoped that men understanding pure 
logic will take this matter in hand for the sake of humanity, so as to show the ut- 
terly false pretense to which this important cause has been subjected. 

The more reasonable section of the gold valuation party aro ready to acknowl- 
edge the partial and even the supreme influence of the demand, if not destroyed by 
an express law. Dr. Soetberr and others, admit that the variations which have 
hitherto oceurred between gold and silver are due to the differences in the laws of 
various nations, and that, if all nations were agreed upon a fixed proportion, there 
would be no further question of variation, even under the most varying conditions 
of supply, Let me therefore appeal to you to investigate again this seeming par- 
adox and the illogical use made of the human law. If the doctrines founded upon 


We see, on the contrary, that decline and damage are the 
bimetallic party, predicted this ten years ago, we were 
two years ago, requested by the governor of the Bank of England, I gave my y 
on the subject in a letter which the governor embodied in his report to the i 
quis of Salisbury. I stated distinctly, among other matters, that a great ae 
rapid decline in general trade and prosperity would set in. The governor ot te 
bank characterized this view as too “ pessimistic.” In March, 1876, I also fn : 
this very spot in this room, repeated the same opinion, and gave figures to alse 
the beginning of the mischief. Then, at the end of 1875, the falling off was tay 
four millions, and again I was angrily charged with erying wolf; but | refer y = 
to the results of 1876 and 1877, as well as the prospects of this year, for the prac i 
cal right. None of the gold-valuing parties have predicted stich a result - on the 
contrary, they predicted the contrary. And if they are now trying everythine to 
blind your judgment as to the real canses of the decline, you cannot do wrone j 
reserving in your minds a corner for those whose understanding of the whole cane 
is confirmed by facts. ” 

Permit me also to make some remarks as to the personalities concerned in the 
problem, for this may be of consideration to those who do not care, or lack the 
wish, to study the matter from its beginning themselves. Of the old bygone econ 
omists I will not speak; they had less eoeaeny of taking a complete survey of 
matters of exchange than now ; and we, the modern thinkers, ought to have suffi 
cient wit to see for ourselves. On the gold-valuation side there are, first, men of 
the stamp of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, who, faithful disciples of the old schools 
and downright Englishmen and Australians, will scoff at such efforts as | hays 
made, Then comes the view of what in the Dutch legislature was called the gol: 
fanatics, of which my friend, Mr. Hendricks, is the acknowledged leader 
one of his pupils being Monsieur de Parien, the president of the Conseil d'état of 
Louis Napoleon. Tho strong views expressed in the Economist exhibit the method 
in which he treats the subject. Between and about these representatives of tho 
ee school there are the general believers in our old economists bound to 

so from patriotic feeling as to our doing things right. It is needless to say that 
almost the whole of our provincial press, and the general body of those who have 
taken some interest in the matter, are imbued with the current doctrines as to 
“standard” and the ‘theory of fluctuations.” One of the most remarkable posi- 
tions as a monometallist is that of Michel Chevalier. He first advised the demone. 
tization of gold, then that of silver. At the same time he is the great champion of 
free trade. I have shown you before this, that under the present circumstances 
of our import and export trade, it is, indeed, a great question whether we can alter 
this state of things, unless we do have recourse to protection in some form or an 
other; and just because I am a hearty and clear free-trader, do I feel the weight 
and sorrow of this. How will Michel Chevalier deal with this anomaly? When 
next he attends the Cobden Club dinner, I hope he will come prepared with what 
in mercantile language is called a pro forma account current, and support his grand 
eloquence with dry figures. Among the extreme supporters of tho gold valuation 
I count few, if any, international bankers. Bamberger, of Germany, is the ouly 
exception. But his views are not without reserve ; his efforts went principally to 
protect Germany. The great majority of the defenders of the exclusive gold sys- 
tem are men engaged in other professions than that of international banking, and 
lack, at the least, that practice in detail which leads the educated banker to the 
recognition of the highest principles involved in the problem. Yet such persons 
hold the view that practical bankers profit by what they call the double valua- 
tion—a view as untrue as it is insipid. : 

On the other side stand men, such as Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, in Paris, a 
gentleman whose education and high views are second to none, M. Kouland, tho 
governor of the Bank of France, and many othereminent persons in France. The 
governor of the Reichsbank in Germany, of the Netherlands Bank, and many other 
eminent authorities on the continent, men of the highest honor, are ranged on the 
side of the bimetallic system. In the United States, also, the matter has received 
attention, and the Legislature has the so-called Bland silver bill. We here 
have been told that roguery and villainy are at the bottom of this measure, and 
abuse the Americans for the readoption of silver. Is this —_ right and fair! 
Do nations commit such wholesale rogueries without there being a shadow of good 
right and sound motive in the case? I trust no one will go so far as to maintain 


result. When we, the 
laughed at. More than 





this. 

And here, just in connection with this American Bland silver bill, an opportu- 
nity offers itself for doing what is necessary and right. It may be thonght that 
this partial remonetization of silver in the United States will serve as a set-oll 
againsteGermany’'s demonetization, and restore silver to its former position. (Curi- 
ous to say, some of the gold school, who deny the power of snch legal enactments, 
hold this view.) This is an error; the American bill, in its present form, only 
cripples the matter more, and introduces greater confusion. Besides tho restric- 
tions upon the coinage of silver, necessary because other nations coining silver 
hitherto as legal tender have restricted theirs, the great fault in the Bland bill is 
the adoption of tho dollar at 4124 grains—making the proportion of gold to silver 
1 to 16—whereas the dollar ought to have weighed 400 grains, to be in acc« rd with 
the Latin Union, and old German, and other valuations of 1 to 15}. It cannot be 
expected that these other states will alter their millions of coins to suit the t nited 
States, and they must continue to close their mints. The “ international uuseful- 
ness of silver is thoreby in destroyed, and the Bland bill itself carries its own 

h-sting in the dollar of 41 ins. as ; 

om United States have, robiean introduced a clause into this bill which P 
vides for the invitation of all nations to an international congress on this point o 

agieement. Our gold fanatics scoff at this, as a matter of course, and call it ¢ him- 
erical; but I trust that the common sense of Englishmen, and of their governmen : ; 
will receive this invitation to a con with respect, and that it will be attended. 
It can then be shown that, by a slight concession on our part, we may practi — 
maintain our gold valuation. The introduction of a four-shilling piece of the p E 
portionate value of 1 to 153, to remain for the present under tho samo restr — 
as our subsidiary coin, is all thatisrequired. This piece would well accord wit . on 
Indian silver coinage, being exactly two rupees and two annas in value. I = - . 
ticulars of this proposal I gave in the paper on “ The fail in the price of silver, 

read before this society in March, 1876. : is 

I now leave the figures and the statements submitted to your good ju ru a 
That this question is a very subtle one you will admit. In the popular mind t ae 
who occupy themselves with matters of this kind are supposed to be Se enahe 
ing some special leading kind of intelligence. Hence the public frequently attac 


* The writer of this brought this subject before the Statistical Society in a paper 


called “Currency laws and pauperism.”’—Journal of the Statistical Society, of 
Mareb te71. 
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he one or the other without troubling themselves with the full reasons 
tithe In this matter I have arraigned against me the majority of our home 
ts. or believers in the gold valuation. Some of my friends tell me, how- 
mone ertain works which I have issued on monetary matters I have given 
ee, ‘bility to teach these matters, and that they have profited thereby, not 
cae = a yractical detail, but also as far as higher logical considerations are 
yan PT mention this only in order to give you an idea as to an impression 
; ork tely succeeded in making upon a gentleman of high education and posi 
os a a ame to consult me upon this matter. This gentleman was thoroughly 
’ i with the current views of our economists on the point, and had studied 
a vs on this very question. I represented the case to him pretty mach 
oe eae here, but had more time to i so. The result he expressed to me in 
as] a words: “1 see now clearly what you mean, and fully agree with you. 
tne re held by our gold-valuation school wantonly inflict an injury upon 
a ae 1 ‘and entail a kind of devilry, the curse of which no one can see the end. 
cae aaa see that the readmission of silver into the monetary systems on an 
See nae understanding would confer an immense benefit to mankind. The 
= a ve is therefore a most momentous one.” He added further: “And you, 
“pimetallic party, are treated by the gold fanatic school with this sham nine- 
teenth-century phraseology as if you were mere sentimental, old-fashioned simple- 
tons, and inferior in brain-power. If the question of which are really simpletons 
«tobe decided by facts, it is clear that while the exclusive gold party has pre- 
ted a benefit to the world you have persistently predicted the contrary, and the 
facts support you.” The expressions “devilry ’ and “simpleton” are not my own, 
or do ! want to use them with any disrespect to my honorable opponents, but 
; oy convey that impression which far-sighted, earnest, and liberal men gain on 
this case if they investigate it after freeing themselves of preconceived dogmas. 
y inally I say this to you: yes, the moment is a serious one for you and for the 
world, It eitherinvolves the coming devilry, of which we now see the first begin- 
ping, with all its confusion and misery, or the increased anagene 88 and more gen 
P al prosperity of the world, as you may consent to let these dogmas conquer or as 
vou may be willing to take a wider and therefore more truthful range. ssi 

It has often been predicted upon historical precedents that Great Britain may 
come toa decline of wealth and power. We have hitherto been able to laugh at 

« for we were able to point to our statistics in proof of ever-increasing prosper 
ity. And truly that was proof of our progress. What is the aim of all life, polit- 
ical and social? The conquests we have made to govern and civilize other nations, 
the very aim of empire itself, is that of maintaining and pertecting this increase 
in material wealth, the true foundation of intellectual wealth and that of civiliza- 
tion. Why do we sing “ God save the Queen ” at our public dinners but by way of 

expressing also our satisfaction at our condition, for which we are ever ready to 
keep our swords sharp. I confess to you that at such occasions a high patriotic 
feeling for England overcame me, all the more sincere because I had construed for 
myself the frame-work and factors of the wealth of this country, as I have endeav 
ored to picture them to you, and the reasons of their growth and increase. It is 
this which moved me in 1867 to take so serious a view of this matter and to pre 
dict its consequences in clear terms. And now, when I see the beginning of these 
results, the same earnest patriotism justifies me in appealing to you again. 

What you have to decide is this: will you attach faith to these flat doctrines of 
the gold valaation, which in their actual dryness are so pompous and seemingly 
effective to the weak-minded, yet for this very reason so weak of graspand devoid 
of life? If, nolens volens, you will let them have their course, you may see your- 
self drifted into a state of things which can scarcely be redressed. There may be 
temporary revivals of trade. comparing one period with a preceding one, but you 
will find that the whole tendency will be downward. The fall of empires is gen- 
erally due to some subtle cause which instills its poison into the system. In former 
times, when social science did not exist, such causes were frequently overlooked. 
lam not dogmatic enough to insist on your accepting my view as to the poison in- 
volved in this matter, but there are many among you who may have their suspi- 
cions in reference to it. For myself I hesitate not in saying—and justify this to 
myself by the picture I have drawn, and all the influences which affect its work- 
ing, from the international point of view, the questions of free trade and protec- 
tion to the internal considerations hinted at—that this cause, unless it be rescued, 
threatens the destruction of England's wealth and supremacy with mathematical 
force, and this is impressed upon my mind with letters of fire. 

If, on the other hand, your leading intellects and your statesmen should free 
themselves of these insufticient doctrines and all their inferior belongings. if they 
should gain the right view of what solid currency, its true office and benefit, means 
for both international and interral purposes; and if they should meet this matter 
in a liberal and business-like spirit, a different result will follow. A proper under- 
standing will do away with the uncertainty in commerce, with all the angry mutual 
charges of nation against nation. For India it will be of incalculable bevefit. For 
the world at large it would mean an increase in prosperity and well-being which 
will throw all previous ages into the shade, and our own custom-house statistics 
and general accumulation of wealth might exhibit figures of which our patriotism 
would have reason to be much prouder than ever. 

If you believe me in my earnestness, if in what I have laid before you and said 
before I have made certain matters clear, if on the whole, as regards principles, 
consequences, and facts, 1 have been consistent, you may believe that I say all this 
to you because it appears to me as clear as the light of day, by God-given reasons. 
but if you do not attach weight to what I say; if you remain passive in all this, 
let me herewith put these views on record, as I did ten years ago in my first pub- 
lication on the subject, and two years ago.on the very spot on which I now stand, 
and for all the rest I claim your indulgence. 
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Resumption of Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN W. STONE, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 18, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. £05) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 


eee Michigan. Mr.Speaker, the financial policy of a gov- 
tion as of tl always been considered by men of intelligenc » and reflec- 
t eh a ape importance, second only to national existence. 
can len often does, involve the national honor. Indeed nonation 
ah ‘ong maintain an honorable existence which ignores a sound cur- 


















vorts 7 . . : . * y 
portance, and we cannotsolve it nor escapeit by ignoringit. The ques- 
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rency. To the American people the currency question is of the first im- 


tion at issue between the advocates of an unrestricted irredeemable 
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paper currency, on the one hand, and the advocates of a sound cur- 
rency, convertible into specie and resting upon acoin basis, on theother 
hand, is not a new one. It is a question that has agitated the 
public mind for years both in Europe and this country. I do not ex- 
pect to be able to add anything new, so able and exhaustive have 
been the arguments upon this subject. The importance of the ques- 
tions and principles involved cannot well be overestimated. 

This is not a partisan controversy. Party lines dwarf before the 
magnitude of the subject. In fact, the honor and integrity of this 
Government are involved in the issue. The real question may be dis- 
guised by a wholesale denunciation of national banks; by enlarging 
upon the danger of a contraction of the currency and the pretended 
benefits and beauties of expansion; by attempting to array capital 
against labor and labor against capital; by stigmatizing the bond- 
holder and talking about class legislation; but really the question is, 
Shall the Government of the United States keep its promises or shall 
it be placed in the attitude of breaking and repudiating them? The 
proposed resumption of specie payments by the Government is simply 
@ proposition to redeem its non-interest-bearing obligations, issued at 
a time of great national distress to meet the governmental necessities 
and rendered imperative by the exigency of the occasion. For over 
three years the time of redemption has been fixed, and the nation’s 
ability to redeem is quite generally conceded. Ought the Government 
to redeem them? It seems to me the duty is a plain one. 

My colleague [ Mr. KEIGHTLEY ] has recently, in aspeech delivered in 
this House, shown in an able manner that an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency is one of the worst evils that can befall a nation, and has in- 
stanced its workings in France, Austria, and other European coun- 
tries. I shall not attempt, in what I may say, to travel over this wide 
and interesting field. I believe all the teachings of history prove 
that a disordered, irredeemable paper currency is the greatest, the 
most all-pervading of all evils that ever afflicted a civilized nation, 
except perhaps the greater evil of war. We need not go outside of 
the history of our own country to prove this fact. 

COLONIAL PAPER CURRENCY, 

Any person who will read carefully, without prejudice, the history 
of the colonies prior to the war of the Revolution will be impressed 
with the utter folly and danger of the use as a circulating medium 
of an enforced legal-tender paper currency that has no coin founda- 
tion. Theresult of the experiment in every instance was deleterious 
and pernicious only, the loss, as isalways the case, falling most heavily 
upon the laboring and poorer classes. The cheap currency drove the 
good money outof circulation. All new issues depreciated the cur- 
rency. As an illustration take the case of South Carclina. 

She issued billsin 1712. ‘“ This emission,” the historian tells us, 
“ fell a third the first year, a half the second year, and continued to 
depreciate.” And still the demand was for more paper issues; a 
striking illustration in history of the way in which a country will 
“grow up” toany amount of currency. Massachusetts in 1721 issued 
£100,000 in paper currency and forbade buying and selling silver. 
Hutchinson says: “ Such an act can no more be executed than an 
act to stop the ebbing and tlowing of the sea.” Five hundred pounds 
in paper werenow worth £ 1e0sterling. The entire history of this period 
teaches but one lesson. In fact the history of this country, from the 
landing of Winthrop to to-day, is a reiterated proof of the inability 
of a people to float at par a paper currency with no coin representa- 
tion, so uniformly does history repeat itself. 

CONTINENTAL PAPER CURRENCY. 


When the colonies engaged in the war of the Revolution all of them 
made legal-tender paper issues for the necessary expenses of military 
operations. Congressordered the issue on the “ faith of the continent.” 

The first issue was in August, 1775, for three hundred thousand 
Spanish dollars, redeemable in gold and silver in three years. Here 
the time of redemption was even fixed by law. 

Paper for nine millions of dollars was issued before any deprecia- 
tion began. Wearetold that Pelatiah Webster almost alone insisted 
on taxation, but a member of Congress indignantly askec “if he was 
to help tax the people when they could go to the printing-office and 
get a cart-load of money?” This sounds much like the interrogatory 
of a modern inflationist. 

In 1776 depreciation began, and Congress took very harsh measures, 
hoping to sustain the currency. Committees of safety also took meas- 
ures to punish those who were engaged in speculating in the currency, 
but all to no purpose; pains and penalties could not prevent the evil. 
The enemy, seeing the harm the colonists were bringing upon them- 
selves, sought to help them in the movement by counterfeiting the 
bills and passing them through the lines. At the close of the year 

1779 Congress was at its wit’s end for money. Its paper issues had 
put specie entirely beyond reach, and the cause was in danger of 
being drowned under the paper sea. Webster says: 

The people of the States at that time had been worried and fretted, disappointed 
and put out of bumor by so many tender-acts, limitations of prices, and other com- 
pulsory methods to force value into papex money and compel the circulation of it, 
and by so many funding schemes, declarations of promises, a!l of which,issued from 
Congress, but died under the most zealous eflorts to put them in operation and 
effect, that their patience was all exhausted. 

By reason of the French alliance means of procuring loans in En- 
rope wereeflected. Congress promised to limit its issues to $200,000,000, 
and a new form of note was issued. Loan offices and lotteries were 
established. Over $350,000,000 were issued in all. In the spring of 
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1780 the bills were worth only two cents on the dollar, and finally 
ceased to circulate. Specie from France now came into circulation 
and the English by passing the lines added more. 

Mr. Sumner, in his history of American Currency, speaking of this 
period, says: 

The paper was now worth more for an advertisementor a joke than for any pros- 
pect of any kind of redemption. A barber's shop in Philadelphia was papered 
with it, and a dog coated with tar and the bills stuck all over bim was paraded in 
the streets. On account of the peculiar character of American society there are 
few family traditions of the continental currency, but the contemporary literature 
shows that the suffering it caused was wide-spread and intense. It fell most 
heavily on the most patriotic and most helpless. * = * It ought to be noticed 
that this paper was vaunted as the safest possible currency, which nobody could 
take away. 

The power to tax will not add to the value of what is called abso- 
lute paper money ; for it is the doctrine of its advocates not to redeem 
it, and notaxis necessary. All of the provinces were struggling with 
paper issues during the period of the old confederation. Specie was 
scarce in some and plentiful in others, according to the amount of 
paper outstanding. 

The congress of the confederation had no power to tax and its efforts 
to obtain ihe consent of the States to its financial legislation failed. 
Its certificates of indebtedness were worth only twelve or fifteen cents 
on the dollar. In the light of this history it is not surprising that the 
phrase “ not worth a continental” has come down to us. 

LESSONS OF NATIONAL HISTORY. 

With this experience before them and fresh in their minds, it is not 
strange that the framers of the Constitution were outspoken upon 
this subject of money. The debates in the convention which formed 
the Constitution demonstrate as clearly as the light of day that the 
men who framed it intended to have no money but gold and silver, 
and that no legal-tender paper should be issued either under the au- 
thority of the States or of the Federal Government. 

Vexed and goaded as they had been by worthless paper currency, 
having drunk of its bitterness to the very dregs, they met in that 
convention as hard-money men, They had learned from sad experi- 
ence that a mere promise to pay money is not money itself; thatthe 
shadow was not the substance. The debates of these great men show 
clearly their intention. Gouverneur Morris declared that “the mon- 
eyed interest will oppose the plan of Government if paper emissions 
be not prohibited.” Mason declared “ he had a mortal hatred to paper 
money.” Ellsworth thought it “a favorable moment to shut and bar 
the door against paper morey.” “ Paper money,” said another, “can 
in no case be necessary.” Wilson said he “ would remove the last pos- 
sibility of paper money.” Randolph expressed his “antipathy to 
paper money.” Langdon “had rather reject the whole plan than 
retain the three words ‘and emit bills.’” 

Their intention was to give to the Federal Government complete 
control, not only of weights and measures, of the pound and the 
bushel, but the power to fix the standard of value, the medium of 
exchange for products and services, as well as for the payment of 
debts, and that standard should be fixed in gold and silver only. If 
any one thing was settled in the American mind as a financial policy, 
from the time of the adoption of the Constitution down to the dark 
days of the rebellion, it was that the only sound and trustworthy 
standard of value was coin of a standard weight and fineness, or a 
paper currency convertible into coin at the will of the holder. The 
nation was committed to this policy. But this policy does not mean 
that nothing but gold and silver may be used as a currency. Not at 
all. Its advocates favored the use of strictly convertible paper and 
have almost uniformly advocated that it be furnished by a well-regu- 
lated banking system with ample capital pledged for the coin re- 
demption on demand of every note issued. 

Daniel Webster has always been considered one of the ablest cham- 
pions of asound currency. In aspeech delivered in the United States 
Senate, in 1838, he said: 

Tama “bard-money” man. I always have been and always will be. But are 
not the friends of convertible peer hard-money men in every practical and sensi- 
ble meaning of the term! Did I ever insist on excluding convertible paper money 
from the use of society? Most assuredly I did not. I have never quite so far lost 
my wits, I think. I know the great use of such paper as is convertible into hurd 
money on demand, which may be called specie paper, and which is equivalent 
to specie in value, and mach more convenient and useful for common purposes. 
On the other hand, I abhor all irredeemable paper—everything in the shape of 
paper issued for circulation, whether by Government or individuals—which can- 
not be tarned into gold and silver at the will of the holder. 

This expresses in forcible language what was substantially the 
policy of the Government down to 1562. But it may be profitable to 
examine the opinions of eminent men further in this direction. Judge 
Story, in speaking of the issues of paper money and financial measures 
following the revolutionary war, says: 

They entailed the most enormous evils on the country and introduced a system 
of fraud, chicanery, and profligacy which destroyed all private confidence and all 
industry and all enterprise. 

Chief-Justice Marshall, speaking for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, says of the same paper-money experiments: 

Such a medium has always been liable to fluctuation. Its value is continually 
changing, and those changes, often great and sudden, ex individuals t» im- 


mense loss, are the source of numerous speculations, and destroy all confidence 
between man and man. r 


James Madison, the “ father of the Constitution,” urging its adop- 
tion, said: 

The prohibition to bills of credit must give pleasure to every citizen in proportion 
to his love of justice and his knowledge of the trae springs of prosperity. 





— 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury 
December 13, 1790, gives at length his reasons for ti; 
organization of a bank of the United States and disapproves of 
proposition to issue United States notes. He says: of the 


The emitting of paper moncy by the authority of Gove . 
hibited to the individual States by the National Constitution, and thee wisely pro. 

rohibition ought not to be disregarded by the Government of the United of that 
Though paper emissions, under a general authority, might have some ad — 
not applicable, and be free from some disadvantages which are applicablew 3 ® 
like emissions by the States separately, yet they are of a nature so liable t ’ a 
and, it may even be aflirmed, so certain of being abused—that the wisde: er 
Government will be shown in never trusting itself with the use of so eeduci fos 
dangerous an expedient. acing and 

In times of tranquillity it might have no ill consequence ; it mig re: . 
be managed in a way to be productive of good ; bat in aah alee mhaps 
cies, there is almost a moral certainty of its becoming mischievous, The in : 
of paper is an operation so much easier than the laying of taxes that a oat 
ment in the practice of paper emissions would rarely fail, in any such eiiereen og 
to indulge itself too far in the employment of that resource, to avoid as Hn net 
possible one less suspicious to present popularity. If it should not even be ae 
so far as to be rendered an absolute Bubble. it would at least be likely i ~ 
tended to a degree which would occasion an inflated and artificial state of th a 
incompatible with the regular and prosperous course of the political economy 
Among other material differences between a paper currency, issued by the, 

authority of Government, and one issued by a bank, payable in coin, is thia. ary 
in the first case, there is no standard to which an appeal can be made, as t ‘tt ; 
quantity which will only satisfy, or which will surcharge the circulation int he 
last, that standard results from the demand, If more should be issued than a = 
essary, it will return upon the bank. Its emissions, as elsewhere intimated I rs 
always be in a compound ratio to the fund and the demand ; whence it is ev oe 
that there is 4 limitation in the nature of the thing; while the discretion of the 
Government is the only measure of the extent of the emissions by its own authority 
This consideration further illustrates the danger of emissions of that sort, and the 
preference which is due to bank paper. i 


» in his report of 
e necessity of the 


To show how deep-seated and general was this doctrine of a sound 
currency we have but to refer to the opinions of eminent representa- 
tive men in our history prior to the rebellion : 


WASHINGTON. 


Some other States are, in my opinion, falling into the very foolish and wicked 
plans of emitting paper money. I cannot give up my hopes, however, that we 
shall ere long adopt a more just and liberal system of policy. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


T cannot but lament in my inmost soul that lust for paper money which appeara 
in some parts of the United States. There will never be any uniform rule, if thers 
is any sense of justice, nor any clear credit, public or private, nor any settled con. 
fidence in public men or measures until paper money is done away. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Capital may be produced by industry and accumulated by economy ; but jugglers 

only will propose to create it by legerdemain tricks with paper. 
JAMES MADISON, 


The loss which America has sustained since the peace from the pestilent effects 
of paper money on the necessary confidence between man and man, on the neces- 
sary confidence in the public councils, on the industry and morals of the people, 
and on the character of republican government constitutes an enormous debt 
against the States chargeable with this unadvised measure, which must long re 
main unsatisfied, or rather it is an accumulation of guilt which can be expiated ne 
otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power which 
has been the instrument of it. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


The progress of an expansion or rather a depreciation of the currency by exces 
sive bank issues is always attended by a loss to the laboring classes. This portion 
of the community have neither time nor opportunity to watch the ebbs and flows 
of the moncy market. Engaged from day to day in their usual toils, they do not 
perceive that, although their wages are the same or even somewhat higher, they 
are greatly reduced in fact by the rapid increase of a spurious currency, which, as 
it appears to make money abound, they are at first inclined to consider a blessin,. 
It is not so with the speculator, by whom this operation is better understood aud 
made to contribute to his advantage. It is not until the prices of the necessarivs 
of life become so dear that the laboring classes cannot supply their wants out of 
their wages that the wages rise and gradually reach a justly proportioned rate to 
that of the products of their labor. Whea thus by the depreciation, in consequence 
of the quantity of paper in circulation, wages as well as prices become exorbitant, 
it is soon found that the whole effect of adulteration is a tariff on our home inidus- 
tries for the benefit of the countries where gold and silver circulate and maintaiu 
uniformity and moderation in prices. It is thus perceived that the enhancement 
of the price of land and labor produces a corresponding increase in the price of 
products, until these products do not sustain a competition with similar ones ia 
other countries, and thus both manufactured and agricultural productions cease to 
bear exportation from the country of the spurious currency, because they cannot 
be sold for cost. This is th process by which specie is banished by the paper of 
the banks. Their vaults are soon exhausted to pay for foreign commodities; the 
next step is a stoppage of specie payments—a total degradation of paper asa cur- 
rency—unusual depression of prices, the ruin of debtors, and the accumulation of 
property in the hands of creditors and cautious capitalists. 

Again: 

There never was, nor ever could be, use for any other kind, (than redeemable 
currency,) except for speculators and gamblers in stocks; and this to the utter 
ruin of. the labor and morals of the country. A specie currency gives life and 
action to the producing classes, on which the prosperity of all is founded. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 


The evils of a redundant paper circulation are now manifest to every eye. It 
alternately raises and sinks the value of every man's provers y, It makesa beggar 
of the man to-morrow who is indulging in dreams of wealth to-day. It converts 
the business of society into a mere lottery; while those who distribute the prizes 
are wholly irresponsible to the people. When the collapse comes, as come |! | 
it casts laborers out of employment, crushes manufacturers and merchants, a) 
ruins thousands of honest and industrious citizens. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Of all the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of mankind, none - 
been more effectual than that whieh sebndes them with pe yer money. It is - 
most effectual of inventions for fertilizing the rich man’s field by the sweat a “el 

r man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation bear lightly 


on the masses of community, compared with fraudulent currencies and the rob- 
beries committed by depreciated r money. - 
We have suffered mere from thie cause than from any other cause or calamity. 
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OO a ee ream enE 


illed more men, pervaded and corrupted the choicest interests of our coun- 
. and done more injustice than even the arms and artifices of our enemy. 

a hi istory has recorded for our instruction enough, and more than enough, 
— ‘emoralizing tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable oppression on the 
the de lizing : \ 


i ind well disposed of a degraded paper currency authorized by law or in 
tueus au : . 
apy way countenanced by Government. 


HENRY CLAY. 


It has 


f there be, in regard to currency, one truth which the united experience of the 
iy toe : orld has established, I had supposed it to be that emissions of 


bale ymercial w . 
whew con the very worst of all conceivable species of currency. 


paper money constitute 
. WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


4 metallic currency having a value independent of that which is given to it by 
the sovereign authority does not depend upon the stability of the Government for 
a SP aan may arise, insurrection may menace the existence of the Govern- 
5 ott metallic currency rises in value under such circumstances. * * . Not 
ao with & paper currency ; its credit depends, in a great degree, upon the confidence 
reposed in the stability of the authority by whieh it was issued. Should that au- 
thority be overthrown by foreign force or intestine commotion, an immediate 

veciation, if not an absolute annihilation of its value, would ensue. 


Mr, Gallatin, in 1831, refers to the proposed issue of Treasury notes 
as follows: 


The general objections to a paper issued by Government have already been stated 
t large, yet it mast be admittec that there may be times when every other consid- 
ration must yield to the superior necessity 0 | Saving or defending the country. 
f there ever Was atime or @ Cause which justified a resort to that measure, it was 
the war of the Independence. It would be doing gross injustice to the authors of 
Revolution and founders of that Independence to confound them with those 
vernments which, from ambitious views, have, without necessity, inflicted that 
calamity on their subjects. ; , 
rhe old Congress, a8 the name purports, were only an assembly of plenipotentia- 
ries. delegated by the several colonies or States. They could only recommend and 
had not the power to lay taxes. The country was comparatively po ; extraordi- 
pary exertions were necessary to resist the formidable powers of Great Britain. 
Those exertions were made, and absorbed all the local resources ; the paper money 
carried the United States through the most arduous and perilous stages of the war, 
and, though operatiog as a most unequal tax, it cannot be denied that it saved the 
country. 1t is to be hoped that a similar state of things will not again occur ; but 
at all events, the issue of a Government paper ought to be kept in reserve for 
extraordinary exigencies. 


Other financial writers of that time took substantially the same 
view of the subject. 

THE WAR CURRENCY. 

This extraordinary exigency spoken of by Mr. Gallatin came upon 
this country at last. When the dark days of the rebellion came, 
when the very life of the nation was threatened, it became necessary 
to depart from the “old paths” and issue a legal-tender paper cur- 
rency a8 a temporary expediency ; as such the measure was adopted. 
The country was at that time involved in a great war, and it was 
impossible to move an army upon the part of the Government with- 
out the intervention of this system of currency. It met with the 
approval of Congress only as a last resort and with reluctance. It 
was a temporary system and not intended to alter the established 
policy of the Government. 

Anexamination of the laws authorizing the measure, in connection 
with the debates upon them at the time of their passage and other 
official documents relating to them, shows clearly that it was a meas- 
ure of necessity and not of choice; that the issue of legal-tender 
notes was the indebteduess of the Government, to be paid as soon as 
practicable. 

In opening the debate on the legal-tender act of 1862 in the House, 
Mr. Spaulding, of New York, the author of the bill, said: 

The bill before us is a war measure of necessity and not of choice. These are 
extraordinary times and extraordinary measures are necessary in order to save our 
Government and preserve our nationality. « * * This billisanecessary means 
of carrying into execution the powers granted in the Constitution “to raise and 
support armies and to provide and maintain a Navy.” 

Afterward, when considering the act of March, 1863, Mr. Spaulding 
used the following language : 

I have an aversion to any considerable further issue of legal-tender notes, and 
rai on'y consent to it a8 an imperative necessity. I think too large an issue will 
end to inflate prices ; but I do not see how it can be avoided. I do got see how 
the soldiers are to be paid, or how the Government can be carried on in any other 
way. I shall therefore vote for the provision, in connection with the other pro- 
v'sions in the bill, as a necessary measure to enable the Government to a 


thewar. * * * Our only hope is military success. This is the only way in 
“hich we can maintain our finances and restore the National Union. 


... 1369 he published a valuable little work entitled “Financial 
istory of the War,” giving a synopisis of the debate upon the bill. 
At the beginning of his work, speaking of the act, he says > 

“ : xperience has proved that notwithstanding it was a forced loan the end justi- 
ied t emeans. * * * Although it was a war measure, a measure of necessity, 
not of choice, and could only be justified on that ground, it has for many years 


exerted a most decisive influence over the ‘ial i ; , 
ropert re bvery 
individual in the United States. - 4 ae a aealaaaaelties 


we is but a restatement of his opinion expressed in opening the 
. ate, when he further announced that he would be “among the 
inst to advocate a speedy return to specie payments.” 


Thaddeus Stev 
tee, and one 
quote, said : 


This bill is a measure of necessit v illi i 
arrenees y, notof choice. Noone would willingly issue 
el ,Utreney, not redeemable on demand, and make it a legal tender. It is never 


able to depart from the circr i i i 
deps ) sulating medium whic a Y > 
civilized nations, forms the standard of Salen. » Sepp caaaimmaameaiaas 


ens, then chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
whom the enemies of resumption sometimes delight to 


Mr. Blake, of Ohio, said: 


The bill is brought forward as a war measure, to meet the pressing demands now 
on the Treasury. 


Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, said : 


The bill now before the committee is necessary to sustain the credit of the coun- 
try and carry on the war. Itis with reluctance that 1 have come to that conclusion. 


Mr. Walton, of Maine, said: 
Necessity compels us to pay our creditors in Treasury notes. 
Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, said : 


I treat this emphatically and clearly as a war measure. 
on the Government in a war direction. 


When the bill came back to the House from the Senate, in the 
course of theensuing debate, Mr. Spaulding, the author of the measure, 
said : 

All are obliged to receive and pass it as money, and all are obliged to submit to 
heavy taxation to provide for its ultimate redemption in gold and silver. 


Mr. Pomeroy, of New York, said, speaking of the issues authorized 
by the bill, bonds and notes alike: 


The credit of the Government is alike bound for the payment of both classes of 
indebtedness ultimately in coin. Each derives its entire value from that. 


Mr. Ward, of New York, said in 1863: 


At first I believed the issue of this paper money was an unfortunate measure ; 
and now that we have from practical experience a thorough knowledge of the intlu- 
ence it exerts, there should be only one opinion as to the inexpediency of continu 
ing to augment the volumes of such acurrency. It is for us not to aggravate the 
evil, but so far as possible to devise measures for its removal, that a gradual and 
perfect cure may be effected. 


In the Senate, February 12, 1862, Mr. Howr, of Wisconsin, said: 


Sir, I hope I shall not be understood as insisting that either war or a currency of 
irredeemable paper are national blessings. They are medicines, and harsh ones. 

The times must be sadly diseased to warrant the prescription of either. But 
when demanded for the salvation of a state, they should be prescribed without 
hesitation and be taken without grimace. 

War is the most forbidding of terrors, but it is sometimes as necessary to the 
grandeur of a nation as a thunder-storm is to the purity of the atmosphere. * * 
* Itis said the measure is equivalent to a “forced loan.” Sir, I have said before, 
and I now repeat, the loan is already forced. 


On January 13, 1863, Mr. MorRILL, of Vermont, said in the Honse: 


I abate not a jot of repugnance to a legislative attempt, not yet successful, to 
make even gilt-edged paper a universal solvent, or the measure of value, instead of 
gold and silver ; and it is not my will that consents, but the poverty of the Treasury 
that compels me to follow the only path left open, when I consent that the paper 
money policy already established may, if the exigency of the country demand it 
be further and longer pursued. The patient has got accustomed to opiates, andl 
the dose cannot now be withheld without peril. But while granting this, I shall 
trust the Secretary of the Treasury will confine it to the narrowest possible limits. 
If we cannot obtain a foundation of rock, let us at least dig for hard-pan. 


On January 15, 1863, Mr. Gurley, of Ohio, said in the House: 


What is money with us? There is a pretty general understanding, at this late 
day, that, strictly speaking, nothing is money except gold and silver. These con 
stitute the munierd of value, established, indeed, by nature, and recognized by tho 
laws of man. We are accustomed, however, to call paper, that is good for coin on 
demand, money, because it is easily exchanged for it; but if history and experi 
ence teach anything that is clear and deciive on this subject, it is that paper, 
stamped and issued as money in large or small amounts, is valued at last by the coin 
it commands in the market. To geld and silver there is a limit, but bank-notes 
you can multiply till they become as numerous as the leaves of the forest. * * * 
We must all cave to pay our debts in coin, in real money or its equivalent; for 
mere paper-currency promises to pay are a very great evil; bat it is one of the 
evils that are inseparable from modern warfare carried on upon a large scale, 


Mr. Sherman said, on February 10, 1563: 


The issue of Government notes can only be a temporary measure, and is only 
intended as a temporary measure, to provide for a national exigency. 


Mr. Fessenden said, during the debate on the bill as it came from 
the House: 


We all know it was resorted to as a temporary measure, in consequence of the 
necessities of the Treasury, a resort to the measure which has always been do 
nounced as ruinous to the credit of any government that has recourse to it and 
which has always proved a disastrous failure. * * * Anaassurance must be given 
to the country ; that it is not to be a policy; that it is what it professes to be: but 
a temporary measure. It is put upon the ground of absolute, overwhelming nece 
sity. It has been defended solely on the ground that it is asingle measure, stand- 
ing by itself, and not to be repeated. *~ * * Everybody that has spoken, all 
agree in this: that only with extreme reluctance, only with fear and trembling 
as to the consequences, can we have recourse to a measure like this. * * * And 
all the gentlemen who have written on the subject, except some wild speculators 
in currency, have declared that, as a policy, it would be ruinous to any people. 


And he concludes by stating, as the strongest objection, that— 


The loss and wrong always fall most heavily on the poor. 
all, returns, is it absolutely indispensable ? 


It is necessary to carry 


But the question, after 
If 50, necessity knows no law. 


Mr. Sumner, in coneluding an elaborate argument on the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed bill, and an analysis of all the history and 
law that could throw light on the subject, found but one plea to jus- 
tify the measure—the same one—necessity. He said: 

And now as I close, I shall not cease to befrank. Is it necessary to incur all the 
unquestionable evils of inconvertible paper forced into circulation by act of Con 
gress? * * * Surely we must all be against paper money. We must all set our 
faces against such a proposition, except as a temporary eneene, rendered im 
perative by the exigencies of the hour. Reluctantly, painfully, consent. * * * 
And yet, I cannot give such a vote without warning the Government against the 
dangers from such an experiment. The medicine of the Constitution must not be- 
come its daily bread. 

Mr. Alley, of Massachusetts, said : 

vw? 

Beneficent as this measure is, as a matter of relief, nothing could induce me to 

give it sanction but uncontrollable necessity. 


The enemies of this plan denounced it in most unmeasured terms 
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as unwarranted under any circumstances, as unconstitutional and | cireumstances or in — emergency to make Treasury notes a legal tender f 
revolutionary; as witness the following extracts from the speeches of | payment of all debts, the Government is without those means of self prese or the 
; : > : p . > “ which, all must admit, may in certain contingencies become indispensalt 2 
Mr. Pendleton and Mr, Vallandighain in the House in 1862. Mr. Pen- | they were not when the acts of Congress now called in question wen, even if 
dleton said: * * * We do not propose to dilate at length > the circumstances hoe 
The wit of man has never discovered a means by which paper currency can be the country wee placed when Congress attempted to make Treasury notes les j 
kept at par value, except by speedy, cheap, certain convertibility into gold and tender. . aoae —? too secen’ cosunzenee to sastay enlarged description. Safic 
silver. 1 need not cite gentlemen to history or to authorities—writers on political | 1 “oaeg nat a civi wer pees en raging which seriously threatened the overthrow 
economy—to prove it. Unless convertible they have always depreciated; they “5 a the destruction of the Constitution itself, 
always will depreciate; they ought to depreciate, because they are only valuable | | a mas of the equlpmens and support of large armies and nay 
as the representatives of gold and silver; and if they are not convertible into that | SP) “a vile ‘t to a —_ beyond the capacity of all ordina 
of which they are the representatives, they must necessarily lose their value. You | SUPPty. 4 ey ule the panies Treasury was nearly empty, and the credit of the 
send these notes out into the world stamped with irredeemability. You put on a = not yp its utmost tension, had me nearly exhausted 
them the mark of Cain, and like Cain they will go forth to be vagabonds and fugi- Moneyer insiituuions had advanced largely of their means, and more could not he 
tives on the earth. What then will be the consequence ? expected of —— They had been compelled to suspend specie payments. Tax 
It requires no prophet to tell what will be their history. The currency will be | 40m was ‘sib equate to pay ha we the interest on the debt already increased, anq jt 
expanded ; prices will be inflated; fixed values will depreciate; incomes will be = I D aan — neome of additional taxes. The necessity was leon, 
diminished ; the savings of the poor will vanish; the hoardings of the widow will | ‘ late ‘ld is one ATE wasunpaid. There was then dne tothe soldiers in 
melt away; bonds, mortgages, and notes, everything of fixed value will lose their the fie d maaEny © S0STO of millions of dollars. The requisitions from the War and 
value; everything of changeable valne will be appreciated ; the necessaries of life Navy Departments for supplies exceeded fifty millions, and the current expend 
will rise in value; the Government will pay jwulehd—cortelaly largely more than cheat th over ar a day. The entire amount of coin in the country. jy 
it ought—for everything that it goes into the market to buy ; gold and silver will | Cluding t vat = private hands, as well as that in banking institutions, was ins iff 
be driven out of the country. What then? The day of reckoning must come. cient ne —e the need of the Government three months, had it all been poured 
Contraction will follow. Private ruin and public bankruptcy, either with or with- ——s 10 T an. je credit we had none. We say nothing of the over 
out repudiation, will inevitably follow. hanging paralysis of trade, and of business generally, which threatened Joss of 
3 contidence in the ability of the Government to maintain its continued existe 
and therewith the complete destruction of all remaining national credit. 
It was at such a time and in such circumstances that Congress was e; 
to devise means for maintaining the Army and Navy, for securing the larve eur 
plies of money needed, and, indeed, for the preservation of the Government er te 
by the Constitution. It was at such a time and in such an emergency that the 
lezal-tender acts were passed. * * * It is plain toour view, however, that none 
of those measures which it is now gonjenunel mlahe have been substituted for a. 
legal-tender acts could have met the exigencies of the case at the time when tho. 
acts were passed. We have said that the credit of the Government had been tried 
to its utmost endurance. Every new issue of notes, which had nothing more to 
rest upon than Government credit, must have paralyzed it more and more, and 
rendered it increasingly difficult to keep the Army in the field or the Navy alot, 
It is a historical fact that many persons and institutions refused to receive and 
pay those notes that had been issued, and even the head of the Treasury repre 
sented to Congress the necessity of making the new issues legal-tenders, or rather 
declared it impossible to avoid the necessity. The vast body of men in the mili 
tary service was composed of citizens who had left their farims, their workshops 
and their business, with families and debts to be provided for. The Government 
could not pay them with ordinary Treasury notes, nor could they discharge their 
debts with such a currency. Something more was needed, something that had al! 
the uses of money. > 
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February 3, 1862, in the House, Mr. Vallandigham said: 

The argument of “military necessity " has been carried quite far enough already 
without being now urged in behalf of the proposition, so unconstitutional, disas- 
trous, and unjust, to make paper money a legal tender in discharge of all debts. 

* * * * . * . 


a8 called upon 


Sir, if it were fifty-fold as constitutional as in my deliberate judgment itis un- 
constitutional in letter and abhorent to the spirit and principles of that instro- 
ment, it could not command my support. I will not renew the discussion of the 
question of constitutional power to make Government paper or any other paper a 
legal tender in payment of any debts, publicor — present or prospective. 

My colleague from the first district { Mr. Pendleton| the other day, with a clear- 
ness and foree never exceeded in this Hall, disposed of that question forever. His 
argument has not been answered; and pardon me, sir, it never will be. I concur 
in it all, thoroughly and totally, upon this point. 

Sir, disguise it as you may, this bill is but a forced low from the people. It is 
an abuse and stretch of power which no Government except one, either in the first 
throes of revolutionary madness and desperation, or in the last agonies of dissolu- 
tion, or in the midst of the wost imminent danger of either bankruptcy or conquest 
and overthrow, ever ventured to exert. 


To-day, when the Government is about to redeem its promises, Mr. 
Pendleton and men of his school are laboring diligently, through the 
process of expansion and inflation of the currency, to bring about 
the very condition of things they then predicted. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the contemporaneous debates and pro- 
ceedings incident to the issue of these legal-tender notes, already 
cited, it seems strange that any gentleman should insist that they 
were intended as real money; and yet gentlemen in this House con- 
tend that they were so intended, and not as any form of loan. The 
debates throughout treat the “ legal-tender notes” as a form of loan. 
No contrary opinion was expressed by either the advocates or oppo- 
nents of the bill, and all the courts before which any case has come 
involving this question have treated these notes as loans and declared 
their issue to be a form of borrowing money. The court of appeals of 
the State of New York has so decided, and so has the United States 
Supreme Court in several different cases. 

In the case of Bank vs. Supervisors, reported in 7 Wallace, Su- 
preme Court reports, it was argued by counsel that “the issuing of 
these notes was neither more nor less than the creation of conven- 
tional money. But the court decided : 

It is clear that these notes are obligations of the United States. Their name 
imports obligation, and every one of them bears on its face a promise to pay a cer- 
tainsum. The dollar note is a promise to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is 
the coin dollar of the United States, a certain weight and fineness of gold or sil- 


ver. * * * These notes are obligations, They “bind the national faith. They 
are therefore strictly securities. 


From Mr. Lincoln’s messages, Mr. Chase’s reports, the laws them- 
selves and the decisions of the Supreme Court upon them, it must 
be apparent to the careful reader that the unanimous intention was 
to return to specie payments as soon as practicable. Mr. Lincoln's 
message of December, 1862, contains the following language : 


A return to specie payments at the earliest period compatible with due regard 
to all interests concerned should ever be kept in view. Fluctuations in the value 
of currency are always injurious, and to redace these fluctuations to the lowest 
possible point will always bea leading purpose in wise legislation. Convertibilit 
prompt and certain convertibility into coin, is acknowledged to be the best aud 
surest safeguard against them. 

I also call attention to the following extracts, showing the senti- 
ment at the time of those who were prominent actors in the scene: 

SALMON P. CHASE. 

The Secretary recommends no more paper-money scheme ; but, on the contrary 
a series of measures looking to a safe and gradual return to gold and silver as the 
only permanent basis, standard, and measure of value recognized in the Constitu 
tion. 

OLIVER P. MORTON. 

Preparation to resume specie payment is in my opinion the first great duty of 
the Government. 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

I am not content with the long postponement of specie payments. I believe the 
time has come for this blessing, and I begin to be impatient when I see how easily 
people find excuse for not accepting it. 

Again, we say that this was peculiarly a war measure and should 
never be regarded as a precedent to be followed under any circum- 
stances in time of peace or even of ordinary war. The Government 
has not the right under the Constitution to resort to this practice 
except in cases of extreme necessity. This we think already appears, 
but if more authority is desired we may be allowed to refer again to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the case of Hepburn rs. Griswold, 8 Wallace R., decided in 1869, 
in which the court held the legal-tender acts unconstitutional as to 
pre-existing debts, Mr. Justice Miller, who delivered the dissenting 
opinion, said: 


U. 8. GRANT, 


Among the evils growing out of the rebellion is that of an irredeemable eur 
rency. tt is an evil which I hope will receive your most earnest attention. It is 
the duty, and one of the highest duties, of the Government to secure to its citi 
zens a medium of exchange of fixed and unvarying value. This implies a retwn 
to specie payment, and no substitute for it can be devised. 


HORACE GREELEY. 


We advise any man who wants to cheat himself into the belief that the funded 
debt of the United States may lawfully be paid in greenbacks not to read this handy 


¢ 


volume, (Spaulding’s Financial History of the War,) unless he is anxious to know 
that he is a rascal and that every one sees it. 


In his firstreport as Secretary of the Treasury, December, 1865, Hugh 
McCulloch recommended “a return to the gold standard.” And on 
the 18th of the same month the House of Representatives passed the 
following resolution, with only six members voting against it: 

Resolved, That this House cordially concurs in the views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in relation to the necessity bor the contraction of the currency witha vi ie 
to as early a resumption of specie payments as the business interests of the country 
will permit; and we hereby pledge co-operative action to this end as speedily a8 
possible. 

Among those who voted for this resolution are Judge KELLEY and 
Mr. VooRHEES, and many others who are now prominent advocates 
of inflation. “O Consistency! thou art a jewel. t - 

And the “strengthening act” of March 18, 1869, which was passe’ 
by two Congresses after the fullest discussion of its principles in a 
political campaign as well as in Congress, declares : ae 
The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 


The legal-tender clauses of the statutes under consideration were placed em- 
phatically by those who enacted them upon their necessity to the further borrow- 
ing of money and maintaining the Army and Navy. It was done reluctantly and 
with hesitation, and only after the necessity had been demonstrated and had be- 
come imperative. Our statesmen had been trained in a school which looked upon 
such legislation with something more than distrust. The debates of the two 
Houses of Congress show that on this necessity alone could this clause of the bill 
have been carried, and they also prove, as I think, very clearly the existence of 
that necessity. The history of that gloomy time, not to be readily forgotten by the 
lover of his country, will forever remain the full, clear, and ample vindication of 
the exercise of this power by Congress, as its results have demonstrated the sagac- 
ity of those who originated and carried through this measure. Certainly it seems, 
to the best judgment that I can bring to bear upon the subject, that this law wasa 
necessity in the most stringent sense in which that word can be used. 


Afterward, in 1870, in the legal-tender cases, in which the acts were 
held constitutional, reported in 12 Wallace, Mr. Justice Strong, in de- 
livering the opinion of the court, among other things, said : 

If it be held by this court that Congress has no constitutional power under any 
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tont of all the obligations of the United States, not bearing interest, known 
aie ‘ 
niied States notes. 


And the act concludes: 


pd the United States also pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest 
3 ticable period for she redemption of the United States notes in coin. 
| Finally we have the “resumption act” itself, adopted after the 
fullest discussion, and setting a day when specie payments are to be 
resumed. These repeated acts of Congress certainly bind the honor 
of the nation, if acts of Congress can bind it. ; 

And almost every annual message of every President, from Lincoln 
to Hayes, and every annual report of every Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, from Chase to Sherman, have contained similar recommenda- 
tions and made similar pledges, binding, as far as these oflicers by 
oficial utterances can bind, the national honor to the redemption of 
these notes. , : 

The judicial department of the Government is also fully committed 
to the support of resumption. In the legal-tender case, Justice Brad- 
ley says of the power to Issue United States notes: 

This power is incidental to the power of borrowing money. Itis a pledge of the 
national credit. It isa promise of the Government to pay dollars. No one sup- 


poses the day of specie payments will never return; that these certificates will | 


pever be paid. 


The great and constantly repeated argument in favor of a repeal 
of the resumption act is based upon the alleged contraction of the 
eurreney Which it is claimed it will be necessary to make prior to 
January 1, next. We do not advocate any further contraction of 
the currency, neither is contraction necessary in order to reach specie 
payments. ‘7 he power to reissue the greenback notes is plainly given 
by section 3579 of the United States Revised Statutes, and is not cut 


oil by the notes coming into the Treasury in exchange for coin. The | 


secretary of the Treasury so holds. This enables the Government 
substantially to keep out the present volume of legal-tender notes. 
There is no law even requiring them to be presented for redemption, 
and when they become convertible into coin there will be no object in 


Statement showing resources and liabilities of certain European banks at dates 


— 





What we want is not contraction but convertibility into coin 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] shows clearly in a speech 
made a few days since when reporting the Senate substitute that 


instead of contraction this plan will really give us some $290,000,000 | 


of circulating medium (much more than double the amount we had 
in the prosperous year of 1860) by bringing the gold and silver into cir- 
culation. This Senate substitute has in view the same object we in 
this House were seeking when we voted last November for the amend- 


aueeeee by my colleague, [Mr. HUBBELL.] That amendment was 
a8 follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

Thatso rauch of section 3 of an act to provide for resumption of specie payments, 
approved January 14, 1875, as provides for the redemption in coin, by the United 
Sates, of all legal-tender notes outstanding on the 1st day of January, 1879, em. 
braced in the clause of said section of said act in the language following, to wit: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall redeem in coin the United States légal-tender notes then outstanding, on their 
— ntation for redemption at the oflice of the assistant treasurer of the United 
States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50,” shall be so construed 
4s net to authorize or require the Secretary of the Treasury to retire and cancel 
said notes, redeemed as aforesaid, but to authorize and require said Secretary to 


4 ai . rn. > . 
. raid = — in the Treasury of the United States ; whereupon said notes shall 
‘ald Out, a 


States or in e 


leeal tender, and, on and after January 1, 1879, shall be receivable, at their face 
“ue, It payment of all dues to the Government, and for all debts, except where 


ole payment is stipulated by contract or statute; and all provisions of law in con- 
ict with this act are hereby repealed. 


par value, in flischarge of all claims and demands against the United | 
xchange for coin ; and said notes shall, as heretofore, continue to bea | 


ee 


presenting them for redemption, for they are a more convenient cur- 
rency than coin. The law providing for resumption simply declares 
that when presented they shall be redeemed in coin. Certainly, if 
the Senate substitute, which it seems should be acceptable to all 
reasonable men on this subject, is adopted, no further contraction will 
take place after October 1, next. I voted a few days since for tho 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Fort,] which 
passed this House, which bill prohibits the farther cancellation or de- 
struction of the greenback currency and requires its reissue. The 
following tables show the ability of the Government to redeem its 
outstanding notes and compares its condition with the condition of 
the Bank of England and other European banks: 


Statement showing the apparent and probable condition of the United States 
Treasury, including the proposed accumulation of 300,000,000 coin. 


Apparent. Probable. 





Demand liabilities, April 1, 1878: 
| Legal-tender notes | $347 , 712 09 340, 000, 000 00 
Coin certificates 5 , 400 00 | 223, 400 00 
| Interest overdue 21.146 77 , 000, 000 00 
Debt, matured and interest , 439, 391 04 | 000, 000 00 
Currency-certificates al 25 000 00 | 5, 215, 000 00 
Fractional carrency i, 9 115 62 
| Demand notes .... | 52, 342 5 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest 








pe ee petbeeusiow | 5, 098, 400 00 


Demand resources, April 1, 1878: | 
oin } 38, 357, 608 14 , 357, GOR 14 


‘ 


PE Giictees clncciewniutnetes aitaleeiien | 74, 324, 459 49 224, 324, 459 49 


Percentage of resources to liabilities. - -| 


| 
| « 
. | 35, 966, 851 35 35, 966, 851 35 


mentioned below. 


| 


on, } 


Demand liabilities. | Demand re. 
sources, 


aaa Total. ————— 


Circulation. Deposits. Bullion. 


per cent. 


} | 
£26, 202,000 | £7, 928,000 | £34,130,000 | £6, 363. 000 
24, 299, 000 | 4, 421, 000 | 720, 000 Rg. § 000 
17, 465, 000 | 6, 399, 000 864, 000 10, 098, 000 | 
20, 132, 000 | 9, 680, 000 | c 000 000 | 
21, 564, 000 | 7, 200, 000 22, 764, 000 7 000 
58, 000 | 10, 201, 000 | 31, 559, 000 , 499, 000 
35, 000 11, 621, 000 < 3, 000 , 150, 000 
000 10, 278, 000 | On 5 000 7.5 , 000 
5, 000 13, 300,000 | 32, 495, 000 303, 000 
000 12, 040, 000 | , 058, 000 5, 250, 000 
000 , 922, 000 2 ono 9 540, 000 
17, 170, 000 3, 254, 000 i 000 299, 000 
20, 332, 000 | 690,000 | 29, 022, 000 { 
21, 425, 000 12, 138,000 | 33, 623, 000 5, 315, 000 
21, 390, 000 | 16, 322, 000 | 37, 712, 000 , 388, 000 


, 000 





26, 534, 674 28, 054, 497 54, 639, 171 4, 730, 793 
99, 350, 000 21, 193, 000 | § 000 296, 000 
30, 987, 000 10, 311, 000 298, 000 24, 759, 000 
13, 170, 000 2, 330, 000 | 5, 3, 991, 000 











Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to declare the construction of so much of 
section 3 of an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie pay 
ments,’ approved January 14, 1875, as provides for the redemption of the United 
States legal-tender notes outstanding on the Ist day of January, 1879, and toamend 
the said act of January 14, 1875, and other acts. 


The Senate substitute is in the following language: 


An act to amend an act to provide for the resumption of specie payments, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted, dc., That from and after the passage of'this act United States notes 
shall be receivable in payment for United States bonds now authorized by law to 
be issued, and on or after October 1, 1878, said notes shall be receivable for duties 
on imports, and said notes in volume in existence October 1, 1878, shall not be can 
celed nor permanently hoarded, but shall be reissued, and they may be used for 
funding and all other lawful purposes whatsoever to an amount not exceeding in 
the whole the amount then in circulation and in the Treasury; and the said notes, 
whether then in the Treasury or thereafter received under any act of Congress, 
| and from whatever source, shall be again paid out; and when again returned to 
the Treasury they shall not be caneeled nor destroyed, but shall be issued from 
time to time with like qualities; and all that part of the act of January 14, 1-75, 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” authorizing 
the retirement of 80 per cent. of the United States notes, shall cease and become 
inoperative on and after said October 1, 1878. 

Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act shall be, and are 
hereby, repealed. 


The advocates of absolute repeal of the resumption act insist that 
the hard times which we have experienced since 1873 are all trace- 
able and due to a contraction of the currency. When the panic of 
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the following official table: 


Statement showing the amount of legal-tender notes, demand notes, fractional currency, and national-bank notes outstandin 


annually thereafter from Janu 
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1573 occurred there was no lack of currency. In fact there was more of it than in previous years of commercial actiy 





ity, as is shown by 


on A ‘ oe 
ary 31, 1866, to January 1, 1876. g om August 31, 1865, and 


—_—_—_—— "OO eens 


Legal-tender | Old demand} Fractional 


Augnat 31, 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
Nov'r 

January 


——— 
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If a return to specie payments is ever to be made, why not return 
now? When we have so nearly reached the end of the journey, why 
should we stop and turn baek? The business of the country is adjust- 
ing itself to this end, habits of industry have been formed, individ- 
ual and national economy is being practiced, and to hesitate now is, 
in my judgment, to make a great mistake. We are nearing and in 
sight of shore, and the question is whether we shall hold to the rud- 
der and direct the ship to a port of safety, or, letting go, suffer it to 
founder and make shipwreck of all public and private securities and 
values and become the prey of speculators and wreckers along the 
shore. But this new school of financial prophets who compose what 
is called the national or greenback party demand an issue by the 
Government of a free and full legal-tender currency; an unlimited 
and irredeemable paper which every creditor shall be obliged to take. 
‘There must be enough of this issue they tell us to meet “ the demands 
of trade”—not the real demands of trade, but what in the partisan 
judgment of Congress may be the demands of trade. 

li there ever was a dangerous doctrine advocated by any set of men 
it is to announce that a body of politicians in this country shall dic- 
tate the quantity of currency the people shall use. An immense 
inflation or bloat in this wonderful irredeemable paper currency must 
come if this new doctrine is to prevail. “Cheap in material, easy of 
issue, worked by steam, signed by machinery,” there will be no end to 
the legions of paper fiats which shall pour forth from the Government 
paper manufactory. And what must follow from all this? First, 
extravagant speculation, fictitious wealth, and general profligacy. 

But the evil will not stop here. Every banker, every lender, every 
business man, compelled to receive in payment for whatsoever he lends 
orsellsan irredeemable currency dependent forits value upon the freak 
of Congress, will demand a higher price by way of insurance than if the 
currency were sound and safe. And what will be the result of all this? 
The collapse follows the inflation and is terrible and disastrous just in 
proportion as the bubble has been magnificent. 1t is well to consider 
this danger, that with Congress arbitrarily controlling the currency 
there would always be different views entertained by its members upon 
the question of finance; and if this fallacy should prevail one party 
in Congress would, when in the ascendency, procure a wild inflation of 
the currency to suit its views of the demand; the other party upon 
gaining power would contract it. During one Congress we would wit- 
ness redundancy or undue inflation with high prices; in the next 
Congress perhaps we would have contraction with low prices, and thus 
would be produced first one extreme and then the other, as this or that 
party got control of the subject in this financial chaos. 

Instead of letting the laws of trade and the business of the country 
control this question, we would have tbe politicians of the country 
dictating the volume and value of the currency until all real values 
would be destroyed, and all stability and confidence in business and 
trade would vanish. Every established principle of financial science 
would be ignored, enterprise and thrift would leave our shores, and 
national bankruptcy and repudiation would follow. Thus briefly 
have I referred to the early history of this country. 

I have cited the opinions of the ablest statesmen in this country, 
from the foundation of the Government to the present time; I have 
endeavored to show the great value and superiority of a sound and 
healthy currency; that an unrestricted issue of irredeemable paper 
currency is pernicious to commercial prosperity, public morals, and 
national faith; that it is the plain duty of this Government to hold 
itself ready to redeem its legal-tender notes at the earliest practicable 
moment; that this can be accomplished at or before the time now 
tixed by law, and that to refuse to do this would be to break its solemn 
and oft-repeated pledges. These paper money vagaries—that is a 
paper currency not based upon and convertible into coin—must be met 
and exposed wherever the voice of truth aud soberness can be heard. 


United States issues. J 

Notes of na- 
| tional banks, 
including gold| Aggregate 
Totals. banks. 





notes. notes. 





currency. 











rer. 
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$459, 505, 311 | $176, 213,955 | $635, 719, a6 
452, 231, 809 | 298, 588, 419 ron 






































$402, 965 
392, 070 


$26, 344, 742 
26, 000, 420 





$432, 757, 604 
5, 839, ¢ 750, 20, oe 


















39, 

, 160 221,682 | 28, 72,612 | 409.230 654 | 299, 846,206 | 709, 076 an 
356, 000, 000 159,127 | 31, 597,583 | 327,756,710 | 299, 747,569 | 687 504 25 
355, 892, 975 128,098 | 34,215,715 | 390, 236, 788 | 299, 629, 322 | 6x0" Ren’ 1, 
356, 000, 000 113,098 | 39, 76 395, 875, 762 | 299,904,029 | 695, 79! 79) 
356, 000, 000 101,0°6 | 39,995,089 | 396,096,175 | 306,307,672 | 702 40 «+ 
357, 500, 060 92,801 | 40,767,877 | 398, 360,678 | 328, 465,431 | 726) G95, 09 
358, 557, 907 84,387 | 45,722,061 | 404,364,355 | 344,582, x12 | 74s! 947 jp 
378, 401, 702 79,637 | 48,544,792 | 427,026,131 | 350,848,236 | 77 ery acs 
382, 000, 000 72,317 | 46,390,598 | 428, 462,915 | 354, 198, 950 ’ 
371, 827, 220 69,642 | 44,147,072 | 416,043,934 | 346, 479, 756 
367, 535, 716 65,692 | 28,555,478 | 396,156,886 | 323, 241 308 






356, 914, 932 





63, 722 





18, 786, 642 








375, 765, 296 | 317, 324, 069 

















Only let those who are the real friends of honest money speak out 
and show how much the country needs it,and be on the alert and 
ready to grapple with and expose the errors to which allusion has 
been made, and it may confidently be expected that they will in due 
time disappear in the light of truth and experience. 

In the language of General GARFIELD: 

It is the struggle of honor against dishonor; of law against anarchy: a strug 
gle in which the peace and safety of both employer and employed, Government 
and people, are involved. In such a contest I care not into what party the issue 
lands me, or in what company it finds me; when it comes I shall stand with the 
men who defend the money of the Constitution and the faith of this country. 





Revision of the Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1878. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and hay- 
mg under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon forcirn 
imports, to promote trade and commerce, and to reduce taxation, and for other 
pul poses— 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Federal Constitution has devolved upon this 
House, as the representatives of the people of the country, the power 
of originating bills for raising revenue. The principle on which this 
assignment of power rests is in accordance with the institutions of 
the fatherland, and may be stated very succinctly in this way: that 
those who pay the taxes should lay them. Paying and laying must 
go together, and cannot be divorced. This is the revenue power of 
the Government, distinct from its power to regulate commerce. 

This House has devolved upon its Committee of Ways and Means 
the devising of a plan for raising revenue. It has devolved upon its 
Committee on Commerce matters connected with the commercial 
regulations of the country. 

tt is a singular fact, and one to which I wish to call very special 
attention, in view (and I disclaim any purpose to speak discourteously 
of it) of the obstructive measures adopted by gentlemen opposed to 
this bill, so that even its consideration is objected to—it is an anom- 
aly in the history of all government that a bill which proposes to 
diminish taxes should be opposed by the Representatives of the peo 

ple who are compelled to pay them. What is the meaning of II: 
hy is it that when their Representatives are called on to lessen the 
burdens of the people there is found in this House, composed of the 
Representatives of the people, a strong minority against the consid- 
eration even of such a proposition ? E 

The reason is to be found in what I must call the fatal entangling 
alliance begun in the early history of the Government and continue! to 
this day, increasing as the years have rolled on, between the regulation 
of revenue and the regulation of commerce. It has come to pass ~~ 
the question of laying a tax to raise revenue has, by the operations © 
the Government, been perverted into a power for laying burdens upon 
the people in order to bestow bounties upon privileged classes. 

For if this was a bill merely to diminish the taxation to raise the 
necessary revenue for the Government the Representatives of the 

people here would not hesitate to vote for such a bill. Bat there is 
Cad of this revenue object a desire and interest on the part of some 
gentlemen here to keep up a high rate of duties on imports. bar y 
demand high taxation not for the purpose of raising revenue for the 








Government, but because the duties upon imports by indirection put 
b aunties into the pockets of the privileged classes whom they repre- 
ent, and who favor burdens on others as the means of vast benefits 
to themselves. The country is ‘hus divided on what seems to be 
merely a revenue bill into two parties: the burden-bearers and the 
pounty-takers. . 4 

[his distinction which I draw between the power of taxation and 
the regulation of commerce antedates the Revolution. In other words, 
while it was admitted by the colonies that the mother-country had 
the power to regulate commerce with the colonies and between the 
colonies and foreign countries, there was an utter denial by our fore- 
fathers of any power to lay a tax upon commerce. I have before me 
resolutions in which that distinction was sharply taken in the conti- 
pental congress of 1774. They declare: 














That the inhabitants of the English colonies in North America, by the immu- 
bie laws of nature, the principles of the English constitution, and the several 
yarters or compacts, haye the following rights: ; 

«Resolved, That the foundation of English liberty and of all free government isa 
ht in the people to participate in their legislative council; and as the English 















osleni s are not represented, and from their local and other circ umstances can- 
not properly be repre sented in the British Parliament, they are entitled to a free 
and exclusive power of legislation in their several provincial legislatures, where 
their right of re a can alone be preserved in all cases of taxation and in- 


ternal polity, subject only to the negative of their sovereign, in such manner as has 
een heretofore used and accustomed; but, from the necessity of the case and a 
rezard to the mutual interest of both countries, we cheerfully consent to the opera- 
tion of such acts of the British Parliament as are bona fide restrained to the regu- 
jation of our external commerce, for the purpose of securing the commercial advan- 
taves of the whole empire tothe mother-country and the commercial benefits of 
its respective members ; excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for 
raising a revenue on the subjects in America without their consent.’’—1 Journal of 


o7 4 or 
Congress, pages 27, 28, 29. 











This distinction was sanctioned by Chief-Justice Marshall in his 
opinion in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton Rep. 1. It had been taken 
by the Federal convention which proposed the Constitution, and was 
ingrafted upon it in such a way as to show an intent entirely to 
divorce the regulation of revenue from the regulation of commerce. 

Inder the Articles of Confederation the inconveniences arising from 
diverse regulations of commerce by the several States among them- 
selves and with foreign countries suggested the idea of the Annapo- 
lis convention, which met in 1786, where it was proposed that there 
should be vested in the Federal Government a power to regulate com- 
merce as a means of making such regulations uniform, instead of be- 
ing various and conflicting, (2 Mad. Papers, 695, 711;) and this was 
without reference to any Federal power to raise revenue by taxation, 
then not vested in the General Government, and as to whichthere was 
more jealousy. Accordingly, when the convention met in May, 1787, 
the first draft of the Constitution proposed the tax power in terms 
very similar to those finally agreed on, and to be exercised by a ma- 
jority vote of the Houses of Congress; but the power to regulate 
commerce Was 80 restricted that no regulation could be made except 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, (2 Mad. Papers, 739, 740.) 
This marked distinction as to the mode of exercise of the revenue 
power and the commercial power was retained until a compromise 
was effected between the commercial and the planting States, by 
virtue of which the regulation of commerce was confided to a ma- 
jority vote, in consideration of the power permitted to the States to 
import slaves, and of the interstate duty of restoring fugitives from 
service. (3 Mad. Papers, 1415, 1450, 1451, and note, 1456.) 

It is obvious that, as the original mode of exercise of these two 
powers was diverse, the revenue power by a majority vote, the power 
over commerce by a two-third vote, the convention made a clear 
distinction as to their nature. To have confused them with each 
other, would have prevented the operation of the provision for the 
ditlerent modes of exercising them, and though the mode of exercis- 
ing each became the same in the final result of its action, the con- 
vention must be regarded as having retained the distinction as to 
the nature of the two powers; for, suppose the original proposition 
had prevailed, if the taxation power be a regulation of commerce (in 
a constitutional sense) then no duties could have been imposed for 
revenue but by a two-third vote, which was clearly never designed ; 
or suppose that the provision requiring a two-third vote to pass a 
regulation of commerce had been fixed in the Constitution, and there 
had been no oo of taxation granted, what would have been the 
effect? Could gentlemen then have regulated commerce by using 
the power tolay duties? Clearly not; because it would have involved 
a power not granted; and, under the granted power over commerce, 
Congress would have exercised a power to tax, in the face of the very 
(listinction upon which the colonies had made up the issue of battle 
with the mother country. 

The conclusion is therefore inevitable that, in the mind of the Con- 
stitution-makers, to regulate commerce did not involve the power to 
lay and collect duties; to raise revenue was a power entirely distinct 
from that over commerce. Thus the colonial distinction became in- 
grafted upon our Constitution. And this is more clear when in one of 
a it is provided that no preference shall be given to the ports 
pe » State over those of any other, “ by any regulation of commerce 
dunes’ (Constitution of the United States, article 1, section 9, 

« bw. 

oo t contend that the Constitution clearly intended that 
‘edie J 0 ay duties upon imports should be distinetly and only a 
aeated power; and that to use it for purposes of regulating com- 

ce and putting into the pockets of a privileged class bounties 
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extracted from other industries is a perversion of the revenue power, 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, and violative of all prin- 
ciples of right and justice. 

I insist, that the so-called protective system is opposed to the spirit 
of the Constitution, because in its effect and in its purpose it is con- 
trary to the revenue power vested by the Constitution. 

For if I am right in maintaining that the Constitution vested this 
power to “lay and collect,” (coupling those two words together so 
that there should be no duty laid which was not to be collected,) if 
that was the meaning of the Constitution, I next inquire what is a 
revenue tariff as contradistinguished from a protective tariff, which 
uses the revenue power foranotherand adifferent purpose? Upon this 
point I beg leave to read what I have printed elsewhere, which states 
so succinctly my own view on this subject that I do not think I can 
better it by any other statement: 

In all the modes of taxation which may be adopted upon all articles of consump- 
tion, the quantum of revenue raised is the result of two factors: the rate of tax 
and the amount of consumption. The amount of consumption may be regarded 
for practical purposes as the proper factor, for under a tariff the consumption will 
regulate the import, and in excises the consumption will limit the production. So 
that in every tariff the revenue derived from each article will be the result of the 
duty multiplied by the amount of import and in every excise the tax multiplied 
by the quantum of product. « 2 

In the case of the tariff system, it follows that as the rate of duty increases 
the amount of consumption on importation will decrease, When the duty is noth 
ing, the revenue will be nothing, however great the importation. When the im- 
portation is nothing the revenue will be nothing, however great the duty. And as 
the importation falls off with the increase of the rate of duty, until the duty be 
comes prohibitory, by so increasing the price of the import as to prevent any con 
sumption, it follows that between the point of no duty and the prohibitory rate 
there will be an ascending scale of revenue to a maximum pointof revenue and a 
descending scale of revenue from that maximum point to the point of prohibition. 
So that on either side of that duty, which raises the maximum revenue on any 


article, there will be a lower and a higher duty which will raise the same amount 
of revenue, 


Therefore, as no higher duty ought to be laid than is needed to raise the requi 
site revenue on any particular article, it follows that the true revenue duty is 
the lowest duty which will bring the required revenue. To lay the higher duty 
to obtain the required revenue, instead of the lower, which will achieve the 
same result, is an oppressive violation of right, in making the burden heavier than 
the needs of the Government require for its support. Such higher duty is not a 
revenue measure, but is a needless limitation upon consumption, oppressive to 
the citizen and an improper restriction upon freedom of commerce. In other 
words, the lowest rates of duty which will secnre the required revenue may bo 
termed a revenue tariff; the highest rates securing the same will bea _ protective 
tariff. The former enlarges consumption, the latter diminishes it, and both bring 
the same amount of revenue. The one decreases the comforts of the people by de 
creasing ability to consume ; the other increases their comforts by enlarging their 
capacity of consumption. 

That is my idea of a revenue tariff: the lowest rate of duty on 
every article which will produce the required amount of revenue 
from that article. To lay the higher rate of duty which is on the 
other side of the maximum revenue point is to make a protective tariff, 
and is to lay heavier burdens on the people than the needs of the 
Government require. 

In view of what I have said these rules may be laid down as within 
the spirit of the Constitution : first, no duty should be laid higher than 
the maximum revenue point; second, that under that maximum rev- 
enue point luxuries may be made to pay a higher rate of duty than 
necessaries; third, that it is more just to have an ad valorem duty, 
and, where that is impracticable because of danger to revenue from 
frauds in invoices, that the specific duty should be so laid upon the 
article by classification as to make it as nearly as possible equivalent 
to an ad valorem duty; and, fourth, that, unless necessary for revenue, 
raw material may be admitted free of duty in the interest of the man- 
ufacturer as well as of the consumer of the products from such mate- 
rials. 

It is in this view that I hold the protective system contrary to the 
true spirit of the Constitution, because— 

First. If the power to lay and collect duties be granted to raise 
revenue from imports, it cannot be in accord with the spirit of the 
power so to use it as to prevent imports and defeat revenue. 

Second. Nor can it consist with a grant of power to raise revenues 
for the Government to use this power as a means of extorting bounty 
from one class to be lavished on another. 

Third. Norcan this system, so unjust and unequal, be sanctioned 
by a constitution whose preamble declares it was formed “ to estab- 
lish justice,” and “to secure the blessings of liberty” to the people 
of all the United States. 

Fourth. And besides, as the Constitution forbids that any tax or 
duty shall be laid upon articles exported from any State, and as a 
restriction upon imports by duties operates by indirection to restrict 
exports, as if the duties were laid upon them, it is contrary to the 
true purpose of the Constitution by such indirection to accomplish 
an end, which cannot be done, but is forbidden, by any direct means. 
It is an evasion of a prohibition and kills the spirit by a seemingly 
strict conformity to the letter of the Constitution. 

Tested by the principles already advanced, I ask is the existing 
tariff a revenue tariff? 

To speak algebraically, you may formulate the amount of rev- 
enue by an equation, as I have already shown; revenue equal to th« 
duty multiplied by the import. Now, as the duty increases the im- 
port will decrease, and vice versa. Therefore, it is not improper to 
say, as has been so often said by political economists—I think as far 
back as Adam Smith—that two and two do not always make four in 
political economy. You donot double your revenue when you double 
your duty; you very often double your revenue by halving your 
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duty. The great error that has been made, in my judgment, by the | fallen off, since 172, $18,000,000 from the ad valorem increase 
honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks,] who spoke | upon the falling price of iron. And to show that the pury 
yesterday, and by the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury and | duty is to prevent importation and thus prevent revenue 
Dr. Young at the Bureau of Statistics, is in supposing that the reve- | from the June, 1877, annual report of the Americ : 
nue under the present law will be decreased because of a reduction | Association, page 24, which they have done me 
of duties under the proposed bill. In many cases, as I will show, the 
revenue W ill be increased on account of that reduction. _ Listen to the tone of self-gratulation : 
There is one other point to which I desire to call attention. There ; ’ ee Pe s : bi ae 
are three modes of taxation provided by the Federal Government : ee ee tae Fe ral in 1873 we imported 
lirst, direct taxes; that is, direct taxes in the constitutional sense, | 37} they amounted to 515,000 tons. While these results are gratifyins ‘tons; in 
which under the decisions of the Supreme Court are limited to taxes , : ! 2 Vagal al 
on land and capitation taxes ; secondly, the internal-revenue taxes or That 18, that the duty has excluded the importation and thus go. 
the taxes upon subjects of internal taxation; and, thirdly, customs | Stroyed the revenue— 
duties upon imports. it is nevertheless a source of mortification that we should last 
Now, 1 have heard it very often argued that these customs duties, | abroad ten million dollars’ worth of pig-iron, bar-iron, steel, &¢., which our 6 
which are taxes on consumption, are the fairest of all taxes; and yet iron and steel makers could have manufactured with the help of idle workingmen, 


7 7 So long as it is possible to import into this country ten million dollars’ 
the same gentlemen who urge this argument will sometimes argue— foreign iron ae steel in a year of such great industrial ina - 
I mean not to go into that question just now—that a tax on incomes | so long will a protective tariff be a necessity to American iron and steel inter. 


is the unfairest in the world. Will gentlemen tell me how there can | and to aay American citizen whose prosperity does not depend upon the sale of 
be any unfairness in such a tax, if the taxes on the consumption of | Tis seeds. 
articles by the poor are fair and just ? 

A tax upon the consumption by the poor of articles of necessity is 
by your tariff made sometimes as much as 40, 50, GO, or 90 per cent. 
The blanket of the poor man which covers his shivering nakedness 
and that of his family in his ill-protected cabin pays a duty of about 
90 per cent. Now, when the man pays for that article it is an outgo, 
Il admit, which you tax; but it is an oufgo from that which was an 
income; and you lay your tax of 90 per cent. upon so much of the 
man’s income as goes out of his pocket to provide his family with the 
means of meager subsistence and for the bare necessaries of life. Yet 
when the Committee of Ways and Means propose in another bill to 
impose a tax of 2 per cent. on the excess of all incomes above $2,000, 
we are met with a cry that such a taxis intolerable. It is not unjust 
to tax the poor man 40, 50, or 90 per cent. upon what he expends for 
the necessaries of life from his petty income; but it is a gross and 
inquisitorial outrage to go to the rich man with his hundred thousand 
dollars of income and say that he must pay 2 per cent. on the excess 
of that income over $2,000, I say that the tax on consumption is a 
tax upon income, because it is a tax upon so much of the income as 
groes out to pay for the bare necessaries of life; and thus while you 
tax at a2 per cent. rate all over $2,000 of the income of the rich, 
you tax at 40, 50, and 90 per cent. what the poor man buys with his 
petty income far under $2,009, 

The present tariff taxes the comsumption of the people—and most 
heavily. But if it is necessary to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment it is the duty the citizen owes to the Government for the bless- 
ings it affords or should afford to all its citizens alike. 

The question we come now to consider (I beg the committee to bear 
with me) is whether, tested by the rules which I have laid down, the 
present tariff—not the bill proposed here—is a revenue measure. 
Why, sir, I will show that so far from being a revenue measure the 
framers of that tariff and those who now support it seem to prefer 
it because it does not (in many cases) raise any revenue. The present 
tariff is such that in the statistical tables all along the column of 
«luties you will find the figures very high, but in the column in refer- 
ence to the quantum of revenue you will find the amount sometimes 
down to zero, or a few hundred or a few thousand dollars; showing 
that the duties are laid to prevent revenue and not to raise it. And 
what is this for? Not to support the Government, but to benefit a 
privileged class. 

In proof of this, I call attention to the following table of statistics, 
(Appendix A.) Among the articles there included is pig-iron. I 
mean no unkindness to this “ infant industry,” this little “pig” from 
Pennsylvania, whose infancy is perpetual. Ever since the year 1816, 
when the first duty was laid on pig-iron, a duty of $9 a ton, it has 
been an “infant industry ;” unless indeed it came to its maturity 
during the period of our revenue tariff, and is now again and still an 
“infant,” because it has fallen into the decrepitude of its second 
childhood. 

You will find, comparing the British prices and the Philadelphia 
prices of pig-iron, from 1571 up to 1876, that as the duty fell (meas- 
uring the specific duty by the ad valorem standard) the revenue 
increased ; and as the duty rose (measured by the ad valorem stand- 
ard) the revenne fell; so that while the revenue from all iron was 
some $21,922,127 in the year 1872, it has fallen in the year 1576-77 
down to $3,765,846, and the revenue from pig-iron alone has fallen 
from say $1,500,000 in 1872 to about $557,000 in 1877. I meet my iron 
friends on this view with a single illustration, which I will be excused 
for throwing in here. They say we have down in old Virginia “ to- 
bacco on the brain.” Iam met, when I ask for reduction of the tax 
on tobacco, by the objection that by reducing the burdens on that 
industry we will diminish the revenue; but when I ask for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on pig-iron so that the consumer may get it cheaper 
and may thus increase revenue, they say, “Oh, no; we do not want to 
increase the revenue on pig-iron; we want to protect our pig-iron, by 
destroying the revenue from it.” In other words, it is proper to keep 
the Government out of revenue on pig-iron at the expense of the 
consunier for the benefit of the manufacturer, but very wrong to lift 
the burden from the tobacco interest lest we decrease the revenue ! 

Now is that fair? The revenue from iron (as I have shown) has 
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That is to say, the power to raise revenue by a tariff is, according 
to the ideas of these gentlemen who represent the iron and stee!} jy, 
terest, to be purposely perverted from its constitutional object of 
raising revenue into a scheme to support the iron and steel interest 
by diverting revenue from the Treasury and furnishing rich bounties 
by a tax upon the consuming classes of the country. ; 

By the proposed bill, Mr. Chairman, the lowering of duties upon 
iron and other articles will promote importation, and will therefore 
increase the revenues. This is obvious from the tables already pre 
sented and commented on. But that it will do so is palpable even 
from the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury. In that state. 
ment Dr. Young, or the Secretary of the Treasury—for I do not know 
which is responsible for it—or both of them, estimate the revenne 
under the proposed tariff rates, according to the importations under tho 
present tariff rates; that is to say, as there were only 50,000 tons of pig 
iron imported last year under the rate of $7 a ton, therefore under the 
rate of $5 a ton proposed by our bill they assume that only 50,000 
tons wili come in; which is clearly a non sequitur. 

We say the reduction of the duty will increase the importation so 
much as to increase the revenue though at the lower duty rate. Jn 
looking, therefore, to the statement of Dr. Young you must estimate 
for an increase of imports as a result of a decrease of duty, which le 
has not done; for the formula is revenue equal to duty multiplied by 
income. 

1 think, therefore, the estimate of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means [Mr. Woop] for an increased revenue from the 
duties proposed by this bill will be realized. 

Dismissing this part of the subject for the present, Mr. Chairman, 
I come to look at the policy of the system of protection ; and I hope 
I will be excused for not following the example of my more expe- 
rienced, and permit me to say older, colleague on the committee, when 
I propose tu discuss the principles of this protective system before | 
launch into its details. 

It is a misnomer to call this system of duties protection. Protec- 
tion against what? Protection to whom? It is simply a means, as 
I will show, by which the Government makes an enforced contribn- 
tion, or, as they used to call it in the days of the Stuarts, “a compul- 
sory benevolence,” in behalf of certain people who, having a fancy 
to go into certain enterprises which are not profitable, are by this 
legislation enabled to hand round the hat to eke out the profit they 
cannot make by their occupations. I say that the whole system cre- 
ates a privileged class to receive bounty by imposing burdens on 
others. 

We have heard a great deal said in these latter days about equality 
before the law. I am for it. But I want to know what kind of equal- 
ity before the law that is which says tome I shall not buy where | can 
buy cheapest, but shall be constrained to buy where I must pay the 
dearest price. I wantto know where the equality isin telling me that! 
shall not sell where I can sell at the highest rate, but shall sell where | 
can only sell at a depreciated price? My notion of equality is this: 
it is equality before the law when every man using the gifts which 
Providence has bestowed upon him, brain, energy, muscle, nerve- 
power, shall work out his own destiny by his own unaided efforts, aud 
unobstructed by any operations of Government. I ask as your equa! 
only to be permitted to use my own powers without aid but without 
hinderance from Government. I ask no fostering care. In the race «! 
life we start together on equal terms—every man for himself—and ') 
this preseuce I will not quote the remainder of the phrase. [Laughter | 
I will do as the gentleman from Massachusetts did on yesterday, leave 
out that part of it for another time. Sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas. 
So use your own right that you will not injure another's right. No 
help from Government, no obstruction by Government. To take 4's 
property to give it to B, to lay A’s labor and enterprise under ¢n- 
tribution for B’s benefit, to tax A for B’s advantage, to give aid to A 
which Government denies to B, or burden B with tribute from which 
A is exempt; this is not equality, this is privilege. I say to 8 
men here who have heard and said a great deal in behalf of capt 
against labor, about communism and agrarianism, that all the things 
are ascommunistic and agrarian as the trespass of starving traim)s' » 
property, or as the outbursts of unemployed labor against the righis oi 
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anital or when striking for higher wages by compelling under menace 
a ay i] not be granted by contract. rhe principle is the same in 
* 7 ~ nd equally to be condemned in both. What right bas any 
a he profit of my labor shall be laid under contribu- 


wi 


man to say that t 
tion to support him? d ; r / : 

Now, sir, 1 call this system by which such a special advantage is } 

reated not protection but privilege, for it is by force of private law; 

— looking to the original of the word, priva lex, it is a private ad- 
= tae St cure d under law toa particular class and not accorded to 
um It is the very germinal principle, the hateful principle, of 
Therefore I say that this so called protective policy is 
properly nan ed a policy to create a privileged class, because their 
; onopoly in the market is brought about by the prevention of im- 
ports to that market, so as to give bounty to the home manufacturers 
_pd to burden the home consumers. Its purpose and effect are to give 
+o the home producer a monopoly for the sale of his products in our 
markets and so to burden the consumer who dares to desire to buy 
she like article of foreign production, that he will be constrained to 
vield to the demands of the monopoly by paying the tribute exacted 
under the power of his Government. a 

Now, I presume there is hardly any one upon this floor who would 
be bold enough to advocate the taking out of the Treasury money 
already pat into the Treasury and paying it over in bounty to the 
manufacturers of this country. And yet, sir, what is this protective 
evstem but a scheme for the diversion of the stream of revenue into 
the pockets of the privileged class that would else have gono into the 
Treasury? Take the case [ have just mentioned. In 1872 there were 
admitted into this country say 200,000 tons of pig-iron at the lower 
rate of duty estimated according to the ad valorem principle. The 
revenue to the Government was one and a half million dollars. Now 
by the increased duty which excluded importation, instead of our con- 
suming the foreign import we are consuming the home manufacture 
and the stream which went into the Treasury of $1,500,000 in 1572 is 
now reduced to $350,000, or taking all imports of iron,instead of a rev- 
enue of twenty-one millions in 1872, we have in 1577 a revenue of less 
than four millions. What has become of it? It has gone into the 
pockets of the manufacturer whose home product is consumed in place 
of the foreign product, which was consumed in 1472, so that instead 
of any revenue being derived from the duty the manufacturer derives 
all the benefit which the Government has lost. It is as if the money 
had been received into the Treasury and paid out of the Treasury in 
bounties to the privileged class. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am told by gentlemen for whom I have very 
great respect that this duty does not operate to enhance the price. In 
the old times, at the foundation of the Government, Alexander Ham- 
ilton wrote thus: 


val 
others. 


monopoly. 





txorbitant duties on imported articles would beget a general spirit of smug 
gling, which is always prejudicial to the fair trader, and eventually to the revenue 
itself; they tend to render other classes of the community tributary, in an im 
proper degree, to the manufacturing classes, to whom they give a premature mo- 
nopoly of the markets; they sometimes force industry cut of its more natural 
channels into others in which it flows with less advantace; and in the last place, 
they oppress the merchant, who is often obliged to pay them himsclf without any 
retnbution from the consumer. When the demand is equal to the quantity of 
goods at market the consumer gencrally pays the duty, but when the markets hap 
pen to be oversiocked a great pornees falls upon tho merchant, and sometimes 
not only exhausts his — mut breaks in upon his capital. Lam apt to think 
that a division of the duty between the seller and the buyer more often happens 
than is commonly imagined. It is not always possible to raise the price o 
modity in exact proportion to every additional imposition laid upon it. 
chant, especially in a country of small comm reial 
sity of keepin tpi 


a com 
The met 
capital, is often under a neces- 
g prices down in order to a more expeditious sale. 

rhe maxim that the consumer is the buyer is so much oftener true than the 
reverse of the proposition that it is far more equitable that the dutics on imports 
should go into a common stock than that they should redound to the exclusive 
benefit of the imporiing States.—Federalist, No. 33. 


John Quincy Adams, in a most able report upon manufactures 
made in 1832, said: 


The doetrine that duties of import cheapen the price of the articles upon which 
they are levied seems to contlict with the first dictates of common sense. The 
duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of tho article in the market. 
It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture as well as upon 
that of foreign production. Upon one it is abounty, upon the other a burden, end 
the repeal of the tax must operate as an equivalent reduction of the price of the 
article, whether forcign or domestic. We say, so long as the importation contin- 
ues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of the article. 

e . * * * . * 

The incidental effect of competition in the market, excited, on the part of the 
‘hestic Manufacturer, by the aggravation of duty upon the corresponding article 
imported from abroad to reduce the price of the article, must be transient and 
momentary. The general and permanent cffect must be to increase the price of the 
article to the extent of the additional duty, and it is then paid by the consumer. 
Lf it were not so, if the general effect of adding to a duty were to reduce the price 
of the article upon which it is levied, the converse of the proposition would also 
be true and the operation for increasing the price of the domestic article would be 
e repeal the duty upon the same artic!e imported—an experiment which the friends 
°F our internal industry will not be desirous of making. We cannot subscribe, 
therefore, to the doctrine that the duties of import protective of our own manu- 
iactures are paid by the foreign merchant or manufacturer. 


And I apprehend that among all the early protectionists there never 
Was found any man who held any other view. 
But in this latter day the enormity of the 
“erie onan pay a bounty to a privileged order in this country, which 
oe . Fe and equal laws, has struck the public sense so strongly 
aidan ‘ emen by way of concession to the proposition, that such a 
nan 's wrong, unjust, and indefensible, if the duty does enhance 
He price paid by the consumer to the home producer, have shifted 


proposition to make a | 
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| their ground and now maintain that the duty does not enhance the 


price of the home product, but is a blessing vouchsafed to the con- 


sumer by the disinterested monopolist! The force of discussion has 


| driven monopoly to this dilemma: the price is enhanced by the 


duty, or it isnot. If it is, the injustice to the consumer makes tho 
system indefensible. If it is not, the monopolist is asked, but finds 
it hard to answer, Why do you then desire to continue a system 
which lessens the price of your product? 

Mr. Chairman, it might be suflicient, therefore, to leave this propo- 
sition to be solved by this question: Why this earnest, urgent, per- 
severing, excited persistence on the part of gentlemen on this floor 
to continue a rate of duty which is not only not increasing the price 
of their product, but as gentlemen say is decreasing it? Is the al- 


| most angry manner of certain gentlemen upon this floor whenever 


this tariff bill is shaken in their faces an indication that they want 
low prices for their products? Do they desire a monopoly that they 
may cheapen what they sell and raise the price of what they buy? 

But the facts are against such a theory. I beg to quote and to insert 
with my remarks what I am indebted for to my most industrious and 
able friend from Illinois, [Mr. BURCHARD,] upon the subject of the 
manufacturing companies of New England, taken from Martin’s tables 
of manufacturing dividends, and not from those which were read 
from Mr. Spofford’s valuablealmanac yesterday with respect to which 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] made 
an explanation as to the particular company in which he was inter- 
ested, which he informed me privately did not apply to any of the 
rest. 

Mr. BUTLER. So far as I know. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is to say the statistician who made out this 
list made the blunder in reference to the Lowell manufacturing com- 
pany of putting the number 20 in the column of profits, not as 20 per 
cent. but $20 on the share of the par value of $890. In the other cases, 
where the share is $1,000, the 8 meant 8 per cent. and not $38. I suppose 
if the dividend was only $3 on the thousand upon that stock the gen- 
tlemen engaged in the business would have abandoned it long since. 
They would have been guilty of very great folly to have continued 
in such a business at such petty profits when they could have gone 
into another business of which the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
{ Mr. GARFIELD ] has told me—the screw business, the wood-screw busi 
ness—on which the profits, as I understand, were 144 per cent. a year; 
and those interested in that manufacture two years ago came before 
our committee clamoring for keeping up the duties because they cou!d 
not go on with any less. Referring to the table of profits it will Le 
ceen how their profits rose and fell with the rise and fall of duties, 
indicating that the duty is a bounty to the manufacturer though a 
burden to the consumer: 


Profits of New England manufacturing companies under high and low 
tariffs, as shown by Martin’s tables of manufacturing dividends pub 
lished in 1871, and by subsequent annual appendices, on dutiable imports, 

and average rate of duty for different tariff periods. 


Remarks. 


1832 to 1634... 
1835 to 1°36... 
1-37 to 1838 
1239 to 1840... 
In4l to 1842.. 
1843 to 1840.. 
in47 to 

1858 to 

Inti to 


tariff 
tion one-tenth 
ennially to 1241 
after 20 per cent. 
High tariff. 
La tarifl 
Low tariff, 24 per cent. 
| Ligh tariff 
3 | 10 per cent. re 
| | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at some additional facts. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKs] said yesterday that we 
would not hear anybody before our committee. I venture to say that 
the ear of every member of the committee and both ears of every 
member of the committee have been filled with lamentations greater 
than those of old Jeremiah from every protected or privileged in- 
terest in the land. We had them before the committee two years 
ago; and one gentleman, Mr. Parks, of Pittsburgh, made a statement; 
and I quote from his testimony : 

Mr. Tucker. Can the American steel-mannfacturer, in ordinary times 
steel as cheaply as the English manufacturer ? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; notascheaply. Labor is very much higher in this country, 
and the cost of almost everything, except perhaps fuel, is higherin this country. In 
ordinary times a tariff is necessary to raise the price of the imported article so as to 
allow the American article to be sold, and we are obliged to sell it two or thr 
cents a pound below the foreign article 

Mr. TucKER. Has the price of steel fallen within the last two or three years 

Mr. Parks. Yes; it has fallen on an average three to five cents per pound. 

Mr. Tucker. To what do you attribate that? 

Mr. Parks. Partly to competition, partly to prejudice. 

Mr. TuckiR. How can that competition be overcome by continuing the present 
tarifl? 
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Mr. Parks. In this way: those of us who are thoroughly and fairly established 
and who have expended large sums of money in economical appliances and reduc- 
tion of labor can go on and probably make a little money 

Mr. Tucker. It is an application of the new doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
teat? 

Mr. Pans. Yes, sir; the strongest can survive. 

Mr. Tucker. What will become of the weaker ones? 

Mr. Parks. They will go down, as they have been going down. 












! Mr. Hit... The more the tariff is reduced the greater the number will go down? 
Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; and still the price will go up. The fewer there are in the 







business the better prices we will have. 


In other words, his statement was that the effect of these high du- 
ties has been to bring such a number of people into the business that 
a great revulsion in manufacturing enterprises has taken place in 
which the smaller vessels go down wrecked and the stronger vessels 
survive to make heavy profits. 

Mr. Wyman, of New York, was asked about the price of steel, and he 
said as follows: . 

Mr. Tucker. You have mentioned the Bessemer-steel works in Pennsylvania 
and New York ; where are the rest of them ? v 


Mr. WyMaNn. There is one at Cleveland, two at Chicago, one at Joliet, and one 
at Saint Louis. 


Mr. Burcianp, Tlow many of them are in operation ? 

Mr. Wyman. All of them except the one at Saint Louis. 

Mr. TucKER. Whatis the price of English Bessemer steel? 

Mr. Wyman. The English Bessemer-steel rails cannot be laid down here, with 
the cost of transportation and the tariff duty added to the cost there, at the price 
at which we sell them—$60a ton. The latest quotations were about $35 a ton, gold, 
in England, and we are selling them at $60 a ton currency. 

That is to say, that the duty has raised the price of Bessemer steel 
in this country to the consumer from $35 a ton in gold, the price of 
English steel, to $60 in currency, the price of American steel, so that 
the difference of price between the English and American steel is a 
bounty drawn from the consumer to be put into the pockets of the 
manufacturers, 

The argument is the same in reference to the price of our pig-iron, 
already referred to. I give the table. The duty is $7 per ton: 
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From this it appears that the monopolist, from the privileges and 
bounties given to him by the tariff system, got more in the enhanced 
price of his iron than the amount of the duty laid on the foreign 
article. 

My friend from Illinois, [Mr. BuRCHARD,] in a speech two years 
ago, gave some facts similar to these in reference to Scotch pig-iron 
and bar-iron. He said: 
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PRICE OF IRON. 

Fact is better than theory. The Secretaries of the Treasury have procured and 
preserved in executive docaments the wholesale price of iron and other articles for 
nearly fifty years, For the purpose of comparison I have arranged in a table the 
annnal average price of pig and bar iron, from the passaze of the tariff of 1842 until 
1875, reducing currency to gold prices, and only giving the latter. The tariff periods 
and average price and duty for each period are given. 

Grouping prices by tariff periods, the averages are : 



































| Scoteh pig-iron. | Bar-iron. 
Years. ioe aaa 

| Duty. | Price. Duty. Price. 
Per ton, Per ton, 
DEED: canes a sensen'eeuekenenhe $7 56 per ton. £25 00 $21 40 perton.| §57 00 
3663 to 1006 2... .cccccsceces 9 00 per ton. 33 25 25 00 per ton. 67 50 
BRST 00 BERT wccnsccurseccccs 30 per cent. 28 50 30 per cent. St 50 
Re 00 BEER ap ccsacsesecnenta 24 per cent. 23 50 24 per cent. 45 25 
18F2 to 1864 ........... 0000. $6 00 per ton. 25 65 | $18 96 per ton. 5k 33 
1P65 to 1875 ..... 2000 -eee- 8 81 per ton. 33 72 21 79 per ton. 70 36 
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1 beg now to refer to the last annual report of the American Steel and 
Iron Association in respect to Bessemer steel rails, who say, upon page 
75 of their report: 


The announcement is made that the John Cockerill Compeny, of Belgium, has 
just leased the Hungarian government iron-works at Diosgyiér, in Hungary, for a 
term of twelve years. The company is to receive £6 per ton for steel rails, and 
to pay the government £2 per ton for old iron rails. . 


And in the Iron and Steel Bulletin, (Philadelphia,) April 10, 1878, I 
find this announcement : 


THE PRICE OF STEEL RAITS ABROAD. 


Ata recent letting of a contract for 9,000 tons of Bessemer steel rai!s for the 
Roman Railway, deliveries to be madeat Leghorn, Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., 
of Middlesborough, England, were the successful bidders at £6 10s. per ton. The 
John Cockerill Company, of Liége, Belgium, has just obtained an order for 4,500 
tons of steel rails for Germany, at £6 17s. per ton, delivered at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
‘These are the lowest prices that have yet been reached abroad. 
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I give now the prices in dollars of American Bessemer 
at the works, from 1968 to 1577, tons of 2,240 pounds, 
American Iron and Steel Association : 


Year. 


Steel rails 
compiled by the 
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In the year 1877, in May, price is quoted at $48, 

The cost, therefore, of foreign Bessemer steel was from 
ton while the American quotations were at that time $48 a ton inste d 
of $32. We had therefore to pay the difference between $32 toe 
and $48 a ton as an enhanced price. You will see how these statement. 
and those of Mr. Wyman concur. 

I beg to call the attention of this House, and those gentlemen wh, 
are so much in favor of cheap transportation, to the fact that this 
tax upon Bessemer steel rails and all kind of rails is a tax on >a 
transportation to the amount of the difference between the sslen 
the foreign and home article, which has averaged over $20, Suppose 
that the rails weigh sixty pounds to the yard, that would make abou; 
$2,000 to the mile paid to the American manufacturer in behalf of 
cheap transportation ! 

The bill introduced into this House in favor of the Texas Pacific 
Railroad provides that all the rails used upon that railroad shal! be 
American rails, so that for the 1,500 miles of railroad for the Texas 
transcontinental road this country is to pay $2,000 a mile more for 
the American rails than if their rails were bought abroad, or say 
$3,000,000 of tribute by the producers of agricultural and other prod- 
= in enhanced freights and otherwise to the privileged iron monop 
olists. 

Take another case. From the report of the Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, pages 26, 39, I take the prices of British iron rails, and on page 
144 I tind prices of best iron rails at Philadelphia, from 1847 to 1377, 
I compare these prices for the last four years: 


$32 to $33 4 
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England. | Difference. 
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The duty is 70 cents per hundred pounds, or $15.48 per ton, thus 
showing that the duty is the average measure of the enhanced price 
of the home product. 

But there is another ground ingeniously taken in defense of this 
system of monopoly. They always have been defended with ingenu- 
ity. Gentlemen come here and claim almost a prescriptive right to 
plunder the consumers of the country for their own benefit. They say 
we have been at it so long that you cannot, ought not to take it away 
from us. We answer, “You have been at it so long that you ought 
to be content now and agree to stop it.” It is indeed a struggle, a 
great struggle between your bounties and our burdens. I believe 
that in any contest between a powerful monopoly and free trade the 
battle will finally be won for freedom against privilege, for right 
against wrong, for relief from burden against exactions for bounty. 

Privilege says, ‘“ Maybe the tariff does not reduce the price of the 
article just now; but wait, have patience, the time is coming when we 
shall not want any longer the bounty from protective duties in favor 
of this or that article.” Now let us look at this plausible excuse for a 
moment. Ladmitthat theremay besporadiccasesin which there would 
seem to be a reduction of prices on accountof the imposition of duties. 
That arises, as Mr. Parks has told you, from this: as soon as you offer 
a bounty of 50 percent to persons going into a particular business, my 
friend from Missouri, or my friend from Louisiana, or my friend from 
Ohio,or I, from Old Virginia, willsay : “Idonot know what anybody else 
wants to do, but Iam going into that business.” All without concert 
rush in; production is large; the market is overstocked ; the supply 
exceeds the demand; greed for bounty finds that it defeats itself 
through the eager competition induced and invited by bounty ; loss 
follows the fall of prices, and disaster, bankruptcy, and ruin of all 
concerned close the scene. When men will violate the moral laws 
which God has impressed upon our social life, they will find that 
retribution must succeed a departure from right. It is sad to think 
that wrong sometimes involves others than the guilty. 

As soon as the market is overstocked prices fall, the small manu- 
facturers go down, as Mr. Parks says, and the large ones survive. The 
survival of the fittest, that is, the strongest, is the law of your policy 
of privilege. Now, when prices go down in an oversupplied market, 
we must not suppose that is or will be the permanent state of things. 
The permanent state of things is that when the market settles aow2 
according to the principle of demand and supply, when the es 
monopolize the market, after the weakest perish, the price will - 
raised as Mr. Parks tells you; and, if not to the full extent of ie 
duty, yet at least to so large a proportion of the duty that it has 
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peen estimated by Mr. Secretary Robert J. Walker at two-thirds, I 
do not care what you make it, it will be a large percentage of the 
; : , » the price. 

daty ade sentient will look at the tables to which I have already 

{ ol and then at the report of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
" 1 for the prices of pig-iron from 1542 to 1577 and the prices of 
British pig-iron from 1855 to 1577, they will find that during the last 
four or five years pig-iron has ranged at as high a price as it was in 
the years 1842, 1543, and 1844. (Appendix B.) Sothat this protective 
system, as they call it, has not even resulted in reducing the prices in 
our market compared with the prices at a former period ; and it has 
not brought down the price of the American iron to the price of the 
British iron in the British market. 7 \ 4s 

Yet they say we want the duty still; we got $9 a ton on pig-iron 
in 1816, when it was an infant industry ; and Mr. Clay promised that 
the protection need not be given for more than two or three years 
and then it would be strong enough to stand alone, Yet here we see 
it still an infant, with the hoar frost of years on its brow, from 1816 
to 1873, sixty-two years of infancy; and it still clamors for a duty of 
7 a ton for its protection, and complains and grumbles because we 
propose to reduce the protection to $5 per ton. W ill this nursling 
never cease to be an infant and never reach maturity ? 

But there is another view that is taken of it by gentlemen. 
will say, for instance, that if you will compare the year 1568 with 
the year 1877 in reference to Bessemer steel you will tind that Bes- 
semer steel in 1868 ranged from $150 to $160 a ton, I think it was, 
and now the price is down to $50 a ton. This is the error committed 
by a great many gentlemen who claim to be logicians, contrary to the 
rules of logic, of mistaking the post hoc for the propter hoc. If one fact 


is antecedent to another, no matter how many other concurrent facts | 


there may be, it is easy for gentlemen to force an answer by assum- 
ing the relation of cause and effect between the two facts reterred to. 

| admit that the price of Bessemer steel rules lower now than it did 
ten years ago; but is that due to the American tariff? If so, then why 
is it that the price of Bessemer steel has fallen in England, Belgium, 


Italy, and all over the world? Is that due to the American tariff 


also? No, sir; it is due to improvements in the methods of manu- 
facture of Bessemer steel. It was a newly discovered process. Great 
attention was paid to it, and everywhere the process was improved 
and the manufacture cheapened. ‘The same observation is applicable 
to other cases and need not be referred to further. 

Oh, but, gentlemen say, if, as the effect of our tariff or whether it 
is the effect of the tariff or not, if you get a thing so much cheaper 
than you did many years ago, you ought not to complain if you do 
have to pay more than you would were the duty taken off. The error 
of that kind of reasoning is simply this: it takes no account of the 
advance in material civilization. I thank God that to-day you and 
and the rest of us have more of the comforts of life, of its blessings, 
in the sum of commodities that go to make up our material, moral, 
and intellectual enjoyment than our fathers or grandfathers had, and 
you cannot make me contented to go back and pay twenty-five cents 


my grandfather paid that price for them. I am to-day entitled to 
pay only the price at which they can be produced in the markets of 
the world. The comfort and happiness of mankind have been greatly 
promoted by cheapening production, and I cannot be denied this com- 
mon benefit of human progress at the demand of the monopolist, 
because I am, even under his exactions, better off than my forefathers 
a century ago, 

One other idea is sometimes presented, that if it were not for the 
tariff the British and other manufacturers, once possessed of the mar- 
ket, would make the consumer pay exorbitant prices. This assumes 
that there is no competition between foreigners, and that a combina- 
tion of all the world for the disadvantage of the American consumer 
would be so easy as to be certain; but this is absurd, and a table of 
the prices of articles might be made to show this. I content myself 


They | 


with showing in Appendix C that the prices of British iron of all | 
kinds has been as uniform in the American market to wlfich it is ex- | 
ported as in the English market itself, and these prices are taken 


irom the report of the Iron and Steel Association of 1877. 

Now, I do not mean to say that in every case the consumer pays 
the whole duty, There are cases in which the producer may pay a 
part of the duty. I have quoted already and again refer to a pas- 
sage from Alexander Hamilton’s article in the Federalist : 

The maxim that the consumer is the payer is so much oftener true than the 
reverse of the proposition, &c. 

When the duty is moderate, the consumer pays it. When it is 
high and presses heavily upon the consumer, the seller, or producer, 
if he has an undisposed of surplus on hand, will yield a part of the 
)rolitable price he demands to overcome the reluctance of the con- 
sumer to buy. 

The law by which to ascertain the proportion of the duty paid in 
any case by consumer and producer is indeterminate. It depends on 
. ae circumstances, involving the nature of the product, the state 
t the market as to supply and demand, and the peculiarities of the 
dealers in it as to defy generalization. 


But oue thing is certain: the consumer must and 
part of it, for when the 
producer p 
lle would 


does pay a large 
rv duty ranges up to 60 and 100 per cent., if the 
aid it, then he would and could not continue to produce. 
be merely producing in order to pay out the whole price of 


| 
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the product in the duties levied upon it. Hence, as Mr. Hamilton 
says, it is much oftener true that the consumer pays the duty than the 


| producer, though in cases of active competition the producer may pay 


a part of it. 

This brings me to inquire into the nature of the process by which the 
duty indirectly forces the undutiable home product instead of the 
dutiable foreign product upon the consumer. I take it that the whole 
price of a foreign article will be equal tothe price inthe foreign market 

lus the duties, freights, and so on; this is the general economic law. 

Now, if the duty is made sufficient to raise the price of the foreign 
article to at least the price of the home product, then it follows that 
the two will generally stand substantially at about the same price in 
the market here. 

This will not always be exactly so. Two and two will not always 
make four in political economy. The competition will impel sellers 
to lower the price somewhat in order to catch the consumer. But if 
production continues abroad and at home, the consumer must in the 
long run pay a large percentage of the duty on the foreign article 
when brought into the home market or of the enhanced price of the 
home product. 

{ Here the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. BANKS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man be extended. 
There was no objection, and the time was extended accordingly. 

Mr. TUCKER. 1am obliged to my colleague on the committee, [ Mr. 
BANKS, ] as well as to the Committee of the Whole, for this courtesy. 

What I have just been saying is demonstrated by a table of prices 
published by the Secretary of the Treasury in 184950, and by the 
same officer in 1863 and 1564; and reason and experience concur in 
this conclusion. 

If this be so, let us see the effect of a tariff for protection upon the 
consumer. If he buys the foreign article he pays duty as revenne to 
the Government. That is all right. He cannot complain of that. 
He gets the benefit of the Government in return for the tax he pays 
to the Government. The burden and the benefit are correlative; the 
burden borne by the citizen, the protection and benefit extended to 
him by the Government. But suppose the duty checks imports and 
enables the home producer to undersell the foreigner. He sells at the 
enhanced price, at least to a large percentage of the duty, by the in- 
direct operation of which the price is increased. Now, the consumer 
pays this enhanced price on the home product. But to whom? Not 
into the Treasury, as I have shown, but to the home producer. To 
the extent of the enhancement of the price of the home article thus 
paid by the consumer, the tariff is not a revenue measure at all, but a 
device to “rob Peter to pay Paul;” a forced tribute from the con- 
sumer to the home producer; a burden on the mass of the people to 
support the privileged classes-whose employments are the pets of the 
Government. It is a tribute paid to privilege. It is not protection 


| to right, but a wrongful invasion of private right for the benefit of 
a yard for calico, and in proportion for other things, merely because | 


favored monopolies. 

I will refer to a number of cases for illustration. Take pig iron. 
From the Iron and Steel Bulletin of April 10, 1578, I find that the 
imports in 1877 were, say 60,000 tons; the home product consumed at 
home was 2,340,000 tons. Now the duty on 60,000 tons, at $7 per 
ton, is $420,Q00. That goes into the Treasury. The enhanced price 
paid, as I have heretofore shown, on the amount of the home article, 
was to the full amount of the duty, or, on 2,340,000 tons it would be 
$16,380,000. So that while by your duty the Treasury gets $420,000, 
the privileged pig-iron monopolists get $16,380,000, or thereabouts, 
in the form of a bounty out of the consuming classes. 

Take the case of blankets. Theduty upon blankets averages 90 per 
cent., fully that, on the poor man’s blankets. What is the revenue? 
Fifty-seven hundred dollars! Where do we get our blankets? We 
get only seven thousand dollars’ worth from abroad. Where do we 
get the residue? Fromthe home manufacturer. Now, letussee what 
is the consumption of this product, and on this point I refer to the 
very able and instructive speech of my friend from Illinois, [Mr. Mor- 
RISON,] made two years ago, and which I find is confirmed by the 
census reports. The consumption is about 2,000,000 pairs,of blankets, 
say 10,000,000 pounds, worth about $6,000,000. Ninety per cent. of 
the enhanced price would raise the amount of bounty paid to the 
blanket manufacturer at home to about $3,000,000, while the revenne 
to the Government is $5,700. Jn other words, under the existing tariff, 
for every dollar paid into the Treasury the consuming classes pay 
nearly $600 in bounty to the privileged class who make blankets at 
home. 

Take flannels. The imports are only 1,532 pounds, valued at $2,105.20. 
The revenue is $1,495.12. Duty about 66 percent. Flannels produced 
at home in 1870, 58,965,266 yards, valued at say $10,000,000. The 
enhanced price at 66 per cent. would be over $3,000,000. For every 
dollar paid into the Treasury the consumer pays $2,000 in bounty to 
the privileged class of flannel-makers at home. 

Take woolens generally. We imported in 1870 $42,099,181,0n which, 
at an average duty of 61.95 per cent., we collected $26,082,101. Ilome 
woolen product in the same year was $155,405,358. The enhanced 
price at the rate of duty, 61.95 per cent., would be, say $50,000,009 
So that on woolens generally the consumer pays twice as much boun’ y 
to the home producer as he pays revenue to the Government. 
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Take cotton manufactures. Imports amount to $16,456,196 ; revenne 
at an average duty of 39.53 per cent., $6,554,826 ; domestic product in 
1870, $177,409,730 ; enhanced price at rate of duty, say $40,000,000, So 
that the consumer of cottons pays six times as much in bounty as he 
pays in revenue, 

Take boots and shoes. Imports, $360,926.40 ; revenue at an average 
duty, 35 per cent., $129,495.93 ; domestic product, $144,077,676; en- 
hanced price at rate of duty, say $40,000,000; or the consumer pays 
over $100 in bounty for every dollar paid into the Treasury. 

Take iron in all its forms, including anvils, trace-chains, &c. In 
1270 the imports were $32,489,190; revenue, at a duty of 46.55 per 
cent., $15,125,510 ; home products, $322,128,698 ; enhanced price, say 
$100,000,000, 

I admit that these are estimated results, and do not claim absolute 
accuracy for them. But I call attention now to the case of Bessemer 
steel rails, as to which I may be more precise. 

In 1577 the imports were 3,756,602 pounds, or say 1,700 tons; reve- 
nue from duty at 1} per pound or $28 per ton, say $46,000. From the 
report of the Iron and Steel Association I find home prodnet 879,629 
tons; enhanced price, at rate of duty $23 per ton, would be $24,629,612. 
This would probably be too much, for in 1876 Mr. Wyman, as we 
have seen, makes the difference to be between $35 in gold for British 
rails and $60 in currency for the American rails, or a little over $20 dif- 
ference, which would make the enhanced price only the very moderate 
bounty of say $17,000,000 per year! So that for every dollar paid by 
the consumer into the Treasury he will pay to the home producer of 
Bessemer steel rails about $350 as bounty to support this privileged 
monopoly. Thus by this heavy duty the freights upon transportation 
by railroad are taxed $17,000,000 per annum. 

Now, how much in the aggregate does this bounty to privileged 
classes amount to? By the census of 1870 the annual product of all 
manufactures in the United States is valued at over $4,232,325,442. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BuRCcHARD] in his speech already 
laid under contribution to my labors by his consent, not enforced, 
supposes one-half of this product is not affected by the tariff. That 
would leave $2,000,000,000 subject to an average duty of 40 per cent., 
which would be enhanced in price by the tariff. Mr. Borcuarp then 
takes Secretary R. J. Walker's estimate of enhancement to be about 
two-thirds of the duty. Making these allowances, and the result 
would be that under the present tariff the consuming class pays this 
year $128,000,000 of revenue to the Government and about $500,000,000 
to the home producer. In other words, under a law professedly to raise 
revenue for the Government, for every dollar paid into the Treasury 
the consuming classes pay $4 in bounty ; for his protection under Gov- 
ernment he pays one hundred and twenty-eight millions; as a tribute 
to privilege he pays five hundred millions every year! 

‘That this estimate is not excessive seems to be clear from the fact 
that the home product in woolens, cottons, boots and shoes, and iron 
alone is $00,000,000, upon which I havé shown the enhanced price is 
nearly $250,000,000, There are in the country about 45,000,000 people. 
The enhanced price paid to privilege would be $10 per head, or for a 
family of five persons (the average) it would be $50. The duty paid 
to the Treasury a head is about $3, or, by the family,$15. It therefore 
follows that, while each family pays to the Federal Government $15 
for its protection to the citizen, each family pays $50 tribute to the 
privileged classes, who are the pets and parasites of the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this tariff policy does create large privileged 
classes in this country, let me next inquire who are the privileged 
classes ? 

By the census of 1870 I find that the total of persons engaged in 
all the industries of the United States was 12,505,923 people; in agri- 
culture, 5,922,471, or 48 percent. ; in the professions and personal serv- 
ices, 2,664,793, or 21 per cent. ; in trade and transportation, 1,191,288, 
or 9 per cent.; in manufactures and mining, 2,707,421, or 22 per cent. 
Of these last 139,982 were engaged in iron and the manufactures 
thereof, 135,369 in cotton, 105,071 in woolens. Now, here is only 22 
per cent. of our population engaged in the manufacturing and mining 
industries of this country. Representing that fraction of the labor 
of the land, they demand a tribute from 78 per cent. of the laboring 
population of this people, and murmur, absolutely murmur, if three- 
fourths of the people of the country thus burdened with this exaction 
for tribute to that branch of industry dare to favor a bill to reduce 
the tribute 15 or 20 per cent. 

The people do not complain of taxation needful for the support of 
their Government, but they do groan under the burden of this heavy 
tribute paid to uphold by compulsory bounties a privileged rank in 
this free country. 

I might refer to the relative amount of capital engaged in mann- 
factures. In 1870 it was $2,100,000,000 while the amount invested in 
farming and farming implements was $9,500,000,000. So that agri- 
culture has not only more than double the number of people employed 
in it, but more than four times the amount of capital invested. Yet 
the agriculturists with thisenormously increased proportion of interest 
in the question are to be trampled under foot by the manufacturing 
classes, and when they petition to have this exaction reduced are 
told, “ We will shut down upon you by striking out the very enacting 
clause of this bill, introduced for your relief.’ 

Now see the effect on the relative prosperity of these two great in- 
terests. Let me here refer to statistics, showing the amount of real 
and personal property in the United States at different periods. 





eo 

During the free-trade decade from 1850 to 1860 Pennsylvania — 
doubled her property and the United States increased theirs jos “ 
cent. During the decade of the high tariff from 1860 to 179 — 
sylvania increased her property 170 per cent. and the United State, 
increased theirs only 874 per cent. So that Pennsylvania increas. i 
in property twice as much as her sisters under the high-tariff policy 
Look further. Capital in manufactures was doubled in the decade 
from 1850 to 1860, and more than doubled in that from 1860 to Isto 
Manufacturing products were nearly doubled in the decade ending in 
1260 and more than doubled in the decade ending in 1870, 1t was . 
different thing with agriculture. In agriculture from 1850 to 136) ite 
value was doubled, but in the decade ending in 1870 it was o 7 
creased 50 per cent. Capital in manufactures, therefore, has 
increased in the last decade under the influence of this systey 
ital in agriculture has not increased in the same proportion. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If my colleague on the committee will allow mo 
I think he will see the fairness of saying that during that decade th, 
war affected agriculture tremendously and manufactures but litt]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam glad my colleague referred to that. It was 
fair for me to state it. Jam only speaking of the general effect, | 
speak of it rather in reference to the enormous accretion of property 
and power on the part of manufacturers. And these years of hig). 
tariff legislation transferred a large part of the wealth of agriculture 
into the pockets of the manufacturing industries of the country, 

One more comparison. I find from the census of 1870 that in the 
manufacturing districts the proportion of wages to products was in 
1850 23 per cent., in 1560 20 per cent., and in 1570 it fell to 13 per 
cent. Capital to product in 1550 was 52 per cent., in 1560 53 per cent., 
and in 1870 50 per cent. ; so that while the pees of capital en- 
tering into manufacturing products has considerably decreased and 
the proportion of wages entering into the products has greatly de- 
creased from 1250 to 1570, that is, from 23 down to 13 per cent., stil], 
upon the pleaof protecting labor, the manufacturer insists upon keep- 
ing up the tariff as high as ever, although the keeping up of the tariff 
will not and cannot inure to the benefit of laborer’s wages, but must 
increase the profits of the manufacturer, since, with its increased pro- 
duction in value, the capital and wages necessary for it have mate. 
rially decreased. 

Improved machinery, cheapening processes for production, are 
throwing labor out of employment, lessening the amount of capital 
invested, and making the profits of capital larger. And yet the bounty 
must not be diminished, and the burdens on the people to support 
privilege must not be lightened. 

One further view. I think, Mr. Chairman, those who know me best 
will understand me best when I say that I have no envy or repining at 
the large prosperity of the manufacturing States of this country. When 
I look upon my own impoverished State and upon the wealth which 
has gathered in such abundance in the Northern States I do not envy 
them. I trust my own State may be restored to prosperity and go 
forward upon a career which will be for her own glory and the hap- 

»iness of her people. But it is fair to say the statistics show, and I 
om them before me, that when you look at the sectional relations of 
this country you will find that the manufacturing industries which 
are benefited by this tariff policy are chiefiy in not more than eight 
States of this Union—I mean the great mass of them is ina tew 
States of this Union. ; 

By the census of 1870 it appears that out of a total product in man- 
ufactures of $4,232,325,442, Pennsylvania produced more than ouve- 
sixth of this enormous sum. Out of a total capital invested in man- 
ufactures of $2,118,208,764 the South had only $275,000,000, or 12 per 
cent. Pennsylvania alone had nearly 20 per cent., and the six States, 
of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut had two-thirds of the total amount of the manufact- 
uring capital of the country. . ; 

Without wearying you with details, this general result shows that 
while the consumers of manufactures are paying $500,000,000 to the 
producers of them in bounties under this tariff of privilege, the manu- 
facturing classes are congregated in the Eastern States chietly, and 
the consuming classes in the South and West, so that this pernicious 
legislation not only operates to transfer wealth from agricultural, 
trading, and the mechanic industries to the manufacturing classes, 
but to create a huge stream of wealth from the agricultural sections 
of the Union to the manufacturing sections. No wonder that the 
growth of wealth has been so sectional in its character, under the in- 
fluence of this system of bounties to specially fostered industries. 

It may be said, and I believe it has been said, there are duties im- 
posed in the existing tariff upon wheat and other products of _ 
culture; and that the line of argument I have presented would a 
show a bounty paid by consumers of these products to the agricultura 
class. But no one believes there will thereby be an enhanced price 
of wheat, or that the consumer will have to pay more when he buys 
his barrel of flour. My friend from New York [Mr. Cox] says 't 4 
only “a tub tothe whale.” There is not arational man in the Unitec 
States who believes the duty on wheat or wheat flour or Indian corn 
has any effect whatever in enhancing the price. Why? We — 
more than we want, and if we were dependent, as 1 will show - E 
after, on the home market, our wheat and corn would go to _— 
They have burned it sometimes as fuel in the West. Unless - = 
get a market abroad for our cereals and other great ginen al 
ducts we will get no price for them. The only reason for the daty 
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heat is that somewhere in Vermont, on the Canada line, it is deemed 

‘apasary. It is for the benefit of Vermont. I have often thought 
nee I have been on the Committee of Ways and Means that it was 
sae absurdity to lay a duty on wheat or corn. If on this great 
virgin continent we cannot compete with the world in raising wheat 
and corn, let us admit that the discovery of America by Columbus 
oan a humbug, and the Declaration of Independence a failure! 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus shown that by this restrictive system of 
duties, in some cases amounting to prohibition, 22 per cent. of all the 
ople of the United States, chiefly in a few States, have laid under 
contribution 78 per cent. of all the people, living chiefly in the other 
States, for a bounty of nearly if not fully $500,000,000. Now is this 
right or just? oe , 

ut, Mr. Chairman, this is not all. The great need of agriculture 
is that on the wings of commerce it may find for its products the 
open markets of the world. The aspiration of American production, 
of American manufactures, and of American industry should be to 
fill the world with the fruits of our labor, energy, and enterprise. 
For commerce, Mr. Chairman, links all mankind in one common 
brotherhood of mutual dependence and interests, and thus creates 
that unity of our race which makes the resources of all the property 
of each and every member. We cannot if we would, and should not 
if we could, remain isolated and alone. Men, under the benign intlu- 
ence of Christianity, yearn for intercourse, for the interchange of 
thought and the products of thought as a means of a common progress 
toward a nobler civilization. 

The winds waft our products over the waves of every sea. Steam, 
the master motor of modern times, driving the rapid car or plowing 
the main, carries the fruits of human energy from clime to clime. 
Electricity, subtle as thought itself, through “the dark unfathomed 
caves of ocean,” bears messages of weal or woe, of war or peace, of 
commerce, good will, and charity from man to man— 

Speeds the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And wafts a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

We whisper through the telephone our “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” to all nations. And may we not hope one day, not 
only to speak into the ear of every people, but see them eye to eye 
across every sea, and encircle the globe with the genius of America? 

In this era of expanding energies, of all-embracing sympathies, of 
far-reaching aspirations for a better and higher destiny for our race, 
are we to be told that our true policy is to clip the wings of our com- 
merce, to block the wheels of our trade and industry; to cramp our 
enterprise, to shrivel our sympathies, to exult in the stoppage of our 
imports, to live within ourselves, and, hugging our petty interests 


within the narrow circle of our contracted selfishness, close the gates 
of our new world to intercourse with mankind ? 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe this is according to the Divine 


plan, Christianity bids us seek in communion with our brethren of 
every race and clime the blessings they can afford us, and to bestow 
in return upon them those with which our new continent is destined 
to fill the world. 

Our lot is cast upon a virgin continent whose rich soil can feed and 
clothe the human family. It is ours to develop and fill the markets 
of all nations with the exuberant harvests of our fruitful earth. The 
wage of labor is high. I am thankful to God for it; that “in our 
Father’s house there is bread enough and to spare and none need 
perish with hunger.” There is no place for the foot-print of a tramp 
upon the western prairie nor upon the fields of the sunny South, 
whose teeming products will abundantly feed a hungry world, clothe 
a naked world, and shelter a homeless world ! 

Now, sir, why should it be our policy to crowd labor into cities 
upon protitless employments and then eke out the lack of profit and 
wage by governmental aid, in the shape of a compulsory benevolence 
or a forced contribution, to furnish a profit their enterprise cannot 
afford. 

That people, Mr. Chairman, whose inventive genius avd natural 
resources can best supply the needs of the world’s crowded popula- 
tion with food and raiment and human comfort, and*whose com- 
merce reaches out to do so, will hold the van in the march of civil- 
ization; and that people which is content to supply only its own 
needs and limits its commerce to itself, and confines its sympathies 
within the sphere of its own petty interests, will shrivel into poverty 
and shrink into insignificance. Hence it is that in all ages, and now 
more than in any former age, the exports and imports of every na- 
tion are the typical tests of its prosperity and the splendid symbols 
of its progress, 

Now, sir, look at this question of exports and imports. They form 
the great balances of international trade. They must coexist. Check 
the one and the other withers. Destroy the one and the other perishes. 

It is further obvious that agriculture, to which one-half of our 
people are devoted, by reason of its copious productions must depend 
upon both the home and the foreign markets for its customers. But 
gentlemen say the home market is the greater and we give that to 
agriculture by the protective system. Admit it is the larger as to con- 
sumption. But I beg gentlemen to remember that whenever a coun- 
try produces more than the home market can consume, the price which 
constitutes the value of the production must depend upon the price 
in the foreign market. Liverpool regulates the price of cotton, the 
price of wheat, and the price of all our great agricultural products ; 
and if we were excluded from those markets by war or otherwise, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts said on yesterday, we would burn 


| get abroad to sell it. 





up—I believe he did not say that, but I will say it for him—we would 
burn up the wheat and the corn we raised as utterly valueless, because 
we would find no market for it at home at any price, and could not 
The foreign demand for the products of our 
agriculture fixes their price and value; and unless our production can 
be decreased so as only to supply the home market, withou‘ any sur- 
plus, the home demand will not affect their price or value. 

Do not be deluded, therefore—I beg pardon for the expression, I 
mean no disrespect by it—by the ery of the home market. It is true 
that we consume, I think, four-tifths of our wheat crop, but the other 


tifth gets no market unless it can get abroad. Therefore, as the sup- 


| ply would be greater than the demand, if limited to the home market 


the price would fall and the farmer would get no adequate price or 
value for his wheat crop. It is only by commanding the foreign mar- 
ket for cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, and all the products of the soil, 
that we can obtain the highest price for them, because the greatest 
need is there. The home consumer must then pay for what he con- 
sumes the price we can get by sending our products abroad. The 
price of the whole crop depends on what we can command for the 
surplus in the foreign market. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, there was an old idea among the econo- 
mists that in all exchanges one man must be the loser and the other 
must be the gainer. I believe in the civilized world that is now an 
exploded doctrine, and commerce, in its honest conduct, is regarded 
as productive of benefit to each nation engaged in it. In most ex- 
changes each man is benefited. A sells his horse to B for $100. Why? 
Because the hundred dollars are worth more to him than the horse. B 
buys the horse. Why? Because the horse is worth more to him than 
the hundred dollars. Each gains by theexchange. So if I appear in 
court foroneof my neighbors, who is a farmer and is involved in a law- 
suit which my efforts avail to gain, and he pays me one hundred bush- 
els of wheat, we each make by the exchange. I can do his law business 
more cheaply than he can, and he can raise wheat more cheaply than I 
can, for Ineverwas much at that. He can make more by raising wheat 
than he could if he tuok the same time and labor for his law case ; 
and he gets more law, therefore, by raising his wheat, and I more 
wheat by my law work for him than either of us could do if each 
tried to be both his own lawyer and wheat-grower. When I speak 
of myself I use the egotism for an illustration and my valuable service 
as a matter of hypothesis and not of fact. 

The real question is how can I best get the wheat I need? By 
making it myself or by getting somebody else to make it for me and 
paying him forit? And if Ido that for him which he could not 
do so well for himself, each does better than either could do if both 
were pursuing the two employments. 

The question in all these cases is the biblical question: “ Wherefore 
should we spend our money for that which is not bread and our labor 
for that which satisfieth not?” Why should we put our labor and 
energies into employments that do not yield profit, that do not pay? 
Why should we do this and then require those who are making prolits 
by their employments tocontribute to our support in a profitless enter- 
prise? It is in this assignment of each man to that occupation which 
he can do best and with least labor that the triumph of the great 
principle of the division of labor in the increase of wealth of all and 
of each is to be realized in these modern times. 

rake another illustration : a boot-maker can make a pair of boots 
in a day anda tailor can make a coat in a day ; but it would take the 
bootmaker two days to make a coat. 

Mr.GARFIELD. And he would botch it at that. 

Mr. TUCKER. And he would botch it at that; and it would take 
the tailor two days to make a pair of boots. Do you not see each 
gains a day of labor by confining himself to his own business and 
exchanging his product for that of the other? for each thus by two 
days’ labor gets both boots and coat, when each would take three 
days’ labor if he made both for himself. Both make a profit, there- 
fore; the one by sticking to his last and the otner by sticking to his 
needle. 

So it is with nations. Why should we make pig-iron when with 
Berkshire pigs raised upon our farms we can buy more iron pigs from 
England than we can get by trying to make them ourselves? We can 
get more iron pigs from Eugland for Berkshire pigs than we can from 
the Pennsylvania manufacturers. Why, then, should I not be per- 
mitted to send therefor them? Whyshould the Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturer trouble himself to go into a business which is not protita- 
ble and is a losing one merely for the sake of selling iron pigs at a 
loss ? 

The wealth of nations is for these reasons increased by commerce, 
which is the interchange of products, made more cheaply by the one 
than by the other, and from which interchange each makes its own 
profit and neither suffers loss. In other words, if I make an article 
here which I can exchange for another article an Englishman can 
make over there and get more of the English article by that exchange 
than if I went to making it here, and vice versa, do we not both make 
by the exchange? And is not humanity stronger and better and 
richer, and are not the poor better provided with the comforts of life 
by this interchange of commodities where each applies his energies 
to that labor which is profitable to him instead of to that which is 
unprofitable ? 

Now, sir, I maintain that if we will not buy from others we cannot 
expect to sell to others. If wedo not import we canuot export. This 
is an old theory which has been denied but never disproved. 
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I know that privilege will say, “ You may sell your product to whom 
you please. Indeed under the Constitution I cannot forbid it. But 
you shall not buy where you please, because by the indirect use of the 
revenne power I can prevent it.” A tax or duty on imports, therefore, 
is indirectly, but reaity,a tax or duty on the exports, which are paid 
for by the imports. Now, these imports come in competition with arti- 
cles of like character produced at home. A tax or duty on the imports, 
excluding or limiting or burdening their exchange for the exports, 
necessarily injures and cripples the exporter. Sothat though the tax 
or duty on imports directly affects the competition between the for- 
eign producers of imports and the home producers of like articles, 
yet indirectly it affects the exporter who can only be paid for his prod- 
uct by the imports. So that your high tariff creates a competition 
between the labor and industry which produces the home exports and 
that which produces the home article of like nature with the taxed 
imports and trammels the former in his export trafiic in order to give 
the latter an advantage and a bounty. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have already said, we must have for agri- 
culture the control of the foreign market, or the prosperity of agri- 
culture in this country will droop, wither, and decay; because we 
make an excess of agricultural products beyond the possibility of the 
home market to consume them. I repeat that the prosperity of our 
agricultural interests depends upon the control of the foreign market. 

Now let us look at this matter in the light of statistics. We 
exported in 1877, in round numbers, $115,000,000 of breadstutts, 
$171,000 490 of cotton, $110,000,000 of provisions, $23,000,000 of tobacco, 
and so on. The aggregate of our exports is six hundred and some 
odd million dollars. ‘The agricultural exports amount to nearly 
$500,000,000; that is to say that nearly five-sixths of the exports of 
the country are produced by the tillers of the soil. Now this enor- 
mous production is not dependent for its price and therefore its values 
on the home demand, but on the foreign demand. I ask, gentlemen, 
where is the justice of limiting by excessive duties the imports of the 
country, which are the means the foreigner brings to pay us a good 
price for our exports? 

Suppose, for instance, this House should prohibit all importations, 
what would be the effect on our agricultural products? They would 
perish on our hands. We might burn them, as they burned corn in 
the West for want of a market elsewhere than at home. Now, as 
you limit the imports of the country, which furnish the means of pay- 
? . . 
ing for our exports, to that extent you limit the value of our exported 
products and limit the prosperity of the agricultural] interests in this 
country. 

A great deal has been said, and said with a great deal of temper 
and passion, against our old mother country, Great Britain. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Go for her now. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ido go for her; blood is thicker than water. I 
belong to that great race which is in the van of civilization upon the 
earth. I believe in the British stock, I do not say that I do not 
believe in some others, but I believe in that. 

Now, sir, in our trade with Great Britain I can show to you, and I 
beg gentlemen of the committee to hear me, that more than one-half 
of what we have to sell abroad is taken by Great Britain ; and she 
takes from us more than three times as much as we take from her. 
l’rance takes from us a little less than we take from her. The Eu- 
ropean countries generally take from us $216,000,000 more than we 
take from them. 

On. the contrary, we import from South America and the countries 
of this continent a great deal more than we export to them; and 
we pay the excess by drafts on Europe, and Europe pays the drafts 
by her exports to South America to which we export less than we 
take from them. The effect is this: if we did not limit our trade with 
foreign countries by heavy taxes upon their imports, we would have 
a larger market in Europe for our own exports of raw material, in- 
cluding food, &c. And then, (gentlemen will understand me as not 
saying itin any invidious or unkind sense,) if Yankee ingenuity can- 
not devise means by which to supply the North and South American 
markets with manufactures that will compete with and undersell and 
exclude manufacturers from every other part of the world, I have 
given to the genius of northern invention more credit than it de- 
serves. Let our manufacturers look abroad for markets, and not so 
much at home; let them meet the needs of our American neighbors 
by articles suited to them; let us strike the fetters from our trade 
with them, unshackle commercial intercourse with them, admitting 
their raw materials free or under light duties, and in the markets of 
our own continent the products of our factories will find ready and 
increasing sales. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] gave a statement in his 
speech, already referred to, which I beg to borrow from his valuable 
labor, that under the present high tariff we export fewer manufact- 
ures in amount, and greatly decreased percentage on the entire prod- 
uet, than in 1860 under the lowest tariff we have had for a half cen- 
tury: 











Tri Export of 
United States Percentage 
Year. ae manufact- cage 
manulactures.) | of export. 
I Si ciate iereaaaion .| $1, 885, 861, 676 | 95, 276, 403 | 5 per cent. 
SEED. neassncqencconevessnnvcse 78, 344, 208 | 2 per cent. 


4, 232, 325, 442 


I will now show you from certain statistics, which I will not go into 











except to give the results, that in 1870 the imports of G 
amounted to $1,500,000,000, of which $500,009,000 was fo 
000,000 was for raw material, and $140,000,000 was for m 
Great Britain takes more manufactures from us than di 
country. Her exports amounted to $1,000,000,000 of ax 
ucts, &c. Of her imports Great Britain takes one-fourth from tl 
United States. She takes $121,000,000 out of $171,000,000 of cotton a. 
export. In 1860 under our low tariff she took 80.25 per cent. of all her 
cotton from us. Since the war she has taken year by year an increasi “ 
proportion of our cotton and could and would take more if in exchat “ 
for $375,468,992.53 she buys of us she could sell to us more the 4 
$135,133,260.27. She takes 80 per cent of our exports of Indian cnn, 
57 per cent. of our wheat exports, 70 per cent. of our pork, 80 percent of 
hams and bacon, 80 per cent. of salted and fresh beef, nearly all the 
oil-cake exported, 20 per cent. of our oils, 50 per cent of our mannufact 
ures of iron, 60 of leather, &c. She opens her arms to our products « 
we close our doors against hers. Ee 

Now, what a market for our raw material, for our products, if we 
would only take the hand which Great Britain extends to us for free 
trade between us. 

A great deal has been said about this matter of the rise and fal] of 
the quantity of exports and imports under the influence of a tari 
I have made outa table upon that subject, which will show, taking 
the tariff periods from 1823 down to this time and comparing the 
high-tariff periods with the free-trade or low tariff periods and the 
population of the country, that as the tariff fell exports and imports 
rose, and as the tariff rose exports and imports fell. 

The only apparent exception is that referred to by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKS] on yesterday, and in which he was 
misled by not looking a little critically at the tables in Mr. Spotford’s 
Almanac. I was struck with the fact that from 1866 to 1872 there 
was somewhat of an increase of exports and imports; and from 1s72 
down to this time there was a large increase. I wondered why that 
was; it seemed to be contrary to my theory. I looked at the matter 
a little carefully, and I must say that I was indebted to a gentleman 
of the high-tariff party who sent me a communication which gave me 
the clue. By the tariff of 1872 the free list was so increased that 
while the importation of articles on the free list in 1872 amounted to 
only $60,000,000, the next year it amounted to $160,000,000; and the 
increase of exports and imports since 1872 thus clinches the nail in 
favor of the theory that free trade does increase exports and does 
increase the import trade. Every pressure you remove from our com- 
merce, it bounds forward with an impulse which proves that under a 
revenue tariff we should increase our exports and imports toward that 
enormous sum of three billions, which measures to-day the export 
and import trade of Great Britain. (See Appendix D.) 

To the extent that you make trade free by increasing the free list 
you increase both exports and imports. Therefore the rule is that 
wherever you have a high tariff you decrease exports and imports ; and 
thus you diminish the prosperity of the country, for you limit the 
market which agriculture wants for her products by limiting the 
market, which you give to other countries for their products. 

I have a table on the subject of prices during high and low tariff 
periods, which is to the same effect, showing that the proiducts of 
agriculture bring better prices under low tariffs than under high, and 
that manufactures are the reverse. (Appendix E.) 

And I have another table on the subject of tonnage and ship-buili- 
ing. (Appendix F.) You will find that the result is thesame. Under 
the free-trade or low-tariff policy the tonnage of the country rose 
rapidly. It has been dwarfed and crippled under the high-taritf 
policy. Why should it not be? What do you do by your high-tarifi 
policy? You limit and destroy commerce; and what need then lave 
you for ships? y 

On this subject I desire to make another remark, and call attention 
to one or two statements. Mr. Roach, an eminent ship-builder, says 
he can compete with the maker of ships on the Clyde, if you will 
only take off the duties on the things he requires to make them. You 
tax his pig-iron, his bar-iron, his copper, his steel, his anchors, his 
chains, his paints; you tax everything that he needs for ship build- 
ing. In that way you raise the price of making the ships so high 
that he cannot compete with the makers of ships on the Clyde where 
the free-trade policy of England admits the materials needed free of 
duty. And my honorable friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Craro} 
has introduced a bill which I will gladly vote for, to take off the 
duties and make free every article which is necessary for ship build- 
ing. I will do it on one condition. It will, by cheapening ship- 
building, cheapen freights, which benefits all producers. 

A Member. Are you making a bargain? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, I offer a trade here openly in the market. I 
will let him make ships without any duty on the materials out of 
which he makes them, if he will let us buy ships wherever we = 
buy them cheapest. That will make free and cheap ships, lessen 
freights, and raise the price of all the products of industry. pet 
with your tariff on the materials needed for railroads and for —_ 
you increase the cost of transportation, raise freights, and thus bur- 
den production. ‘ : 

I have thus endeavored to show that this tariff policy opera'es 
upon agriculture in a twofold way: first, by making a heavy = 
tion upon the jeultural and all other consumers; second, by ¢t! 


reat Britain 
r food, $700, 
anufactures, 
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mnestic prod. 
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pling agriculturists as to their exports to the foreign market. 
first increases the outgo for the necessaries of life ; the latter decreases 
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the income. The agriculturist gets less for his product and there- | we would thus acquire for something more. Human desires are only 
fore Jess Income, while he has to pay more for what he consumes, and | limited by human capacity to satisty them. The more we have, the 
thas there is more outgo. On the contrary, the manufacturer by this | more we could make within ourselves, the larger would become our 
operation is enriched. He gets more for what he sells and pays less | capacity to consume, and we would at once reach out by exchange with 
for what he buys. : I Rvs _ | others to obtain what we could not, and they could, make. _ Com- 

Look at the results of this policy for the privileged classes. Agri- merce, therefore, is @ necessity of our race; and material civilization 
eulture languishes for ma:kets; manufactures are ruined because | consists in the enlargement of our capacity of enjoyment, and of our 
overproduction, induced by excessive bounties, first brings on a fall | demands for the blessings which Providence places within our reach 
in prices and then bankruptcy ; labor is thrown out of employment ; | and gives us ability and opportunity to obtain. T here can never come 
ships rot at our wharves for lack of trade, ane _ country oo a time Ww hen home production W ul till the measure of human desire, 
distress from the panaceas prescribed for it by the empirical econo- | and when commerce will not invite an enlargement of our supply by 
mists. What the patient needs is to “throw physic to the dogs,” and exchanging our products for what others can and we cannot produce. 
let the vis medicatrix naturae do its proper work, Strike the fetters | The wants of the human soul are infinite, and the eager activities of 
from the limbs of the American Hercules, and he will with giant | our age are the marks of an indefinite capacity to enjoy and of an un- 
strides take the lead in human progress. — ; limited demand for the sources of human comfort and satisfaction 

| will now proceed to discuss the question whether national wealth | from the possession of the gifts of nature and the products of human 
is most promoted by this protective policy or by free trade; that is, | skill and industry. 
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whether the sum of national wealth 18 increased or decreased. 

Let me first notice in brief the doctrine of Mr. Henry C.Carey, whose 
ability and age entitle him to the veneration of the inquirer, that the 
producer and the consumer are best related when closest to each other. 
To carry this idea to its logical conclusion, the result would be that 
the producer and the consumer are closest together when a man is at 
once both producer and consumer; 80 that the whole effect of Mr. 
Carey’s policy would be to limit all human sympathy and interchange 
of human ideas and their products to our own dear selves. 

Now, Ladmit that if I can geta market for my products at my own 
door it is better than to have to carry them away, provided I can get 
as good a price for them. But if I can get a better price by carrying 
them from here to Alexandria than by selling them in Washington, 
why should I not do so? Why sell to my next door neighbor my 
wheat for $1 per bushel when by sending it to China I can net $2, 
transportation being deducted ? 

But it is said you must in that case pay the expense of transporta- 
tion. But does not this give employment to those engaged in trans- 
portation and w ho make freights while you neta better price? Do you 
not thus build up and benefit a new class—the inland-transportation 
class and the merchant marine—and diversify the social industries ? 
At last the question is whether the original product can be sold at 
your home for a better price than you can get for it elsewhere plus 
the cost of transportation? If it can, sell at home; if not, why not 
sell elsewhere ? 

Again, I hold that each man is fitted for his special mission by 
Providence; and that each locality and each nation has its special 
productive capacity and its distinct and peculiar forms of industrial 
development. The tropics are fitted for the growth of cotton, sugar, 
&c.; the northern climes for the cereals. Commerce, by exchange of 
these various products, gives to each people all the blessings which 
God has given to every other people for the use of mankind. It is 
in this interchange between man and man that each enjoys the profit of 
every other’s industry ; and thus each is enriched by the possession of 
useful commodities, the productionsof every country andevery climate, 
and all are made better morally, intellectually, and physically. Each 
draws to himself the special good which others have, by transferring 
what he has to others in exchange; and thus each member of the 
race, as each member of the body, by mutual dependence and ex- 
change gets all that others have, as if they had been originally his 
own. There is no jealous or unfriendly competition in this, any more 
than there is between a merchant and a mechanic, a navigator and a 
farmer, a lawyer and a doctor ; each does his own work best because 
he does not busy himself with that of others, and gets more of the 
products of others’ labors by best attending to his own. 

Why, sir, this interchange of commodities is like the commerce of 
thonght. Tousean expression applied to the Creator, (and I use it rever- 
ently,) “giving does not impoverish, withholding does not evrich.” 
It is in this free commerce of thought that each mind is made larger 
and stronger. Neither mind loses, both gain by the exchange. And 
80 it isin the interchange of commodities that each natidn is made 
richer and greater. No nation loses, both gain by mutual exchanges. 
England cannot grow cotton, except in a hot-house. Under the ex- 
clusive and protective policy England, in order to supply herself 
with cotton, would be told to raise it in hot-houses! What folly! 
She makes more raw cotton by making cotton manufactures and 
buying cotton with them—ten times, a tomieed times more—than 
she possibly ceuld if she were to attempt to raise cotton. In the same 
way we make more cotton manufactures by exchanging our cereals, 
which we make cheapest and best here, than we could by building 
up through artificial means mannfactories of cotton in this country. 
If these manufactures can be made here by natural means, and not 
by the hot-house policy of high tariffs, it isa healthful and good 
result. Ihave no objection to this, but only to the forced process, 
against nature, by which it is proposed to bring it about. 

Phare 2 said we are better off if we make everything we need 
ae i. . un ourselves. That is impossible. For if we were to 
Roe - country all we want, as gentlemen suppose we could 
a ve = an Hibernianism, we would really not do so, be- 
a a as ing we can now conceive of as needful for our well- 
pi = ort, and happiness were produced here, the very effect of 
“4 universal production would make us stretch out with the wealth 






















































But if gentlemen still insist that it is better for the consumer and 
the producer to be close to each other, I ask are they not so in this 
wonderful age? Look the world over. Steam, the telegraph, the 


telephone, the phonograph, that gives its significant prophecy of our 
solemn account in its perpetuation of every idle word that we may 
speak—all these great improvements indicate, and especially to us in 


America, that we must stretch out our hands to embrace the whole 


human race in the arms of our commerce, trade, and industry; and 


this miserable fallacy (if gentlemen will permit me to use the expres- 
sion without any disrespect) which constricts within its fatal folds the 
limbs of this infant Hercules; that tells us we can and should live 
within ourselves, produce only for ourselves, and hug our self-inter- 
ests to our hearts, steeling them against the sympathies of universal 
intercourse, would dwarf the genius of America, stifle all its noblest 
aspirations, and defeat its destined mission of blessed influence upon 
the progress of human civilization. 

And are not the producers and consumers of all the earth, by means 
of rapid and easy intercourse and transit, nearer to each other, now 
than San Francisco and New York were fifty years ago? Every 
nation is our neighbor. This is the cause of the unexampled activity 
of this last half century. And yet with starving, naked, and home- 
lees peoples, reaching out to us on the Pacific and Atlantic shores, 
we are counseled to draw closer within our shell and refuse inter- 
course with the crowded and needy millions of the earth. We can 
make bread for Europe and Asia. They are within our easy reach 
through commerce. When they ask for bread shall we deny them, 
or give them a stone? Is this wise policy? Is it humanitarian? 
Is it Christian ? 

What, then, is true national policy? If the genius of America could 
speak to us, what would her wisdom dictate? I answer, as the aggre- 
gate wealth of a people is the sum of the wealth of its individual mem- 
bers, it must increase with the profitable employment of each member. 
Let each put his energy and labor to what will do most good at least 
cost, that is, will be most valuable with least expenditure of energy, 
labor, and capital; for profit is equal to priggof product mir 1s cost, 
(which includes capital and labor.) It is obvious if the cost is greater 
than the price of product, profit will be a minus quantity, or a loss; if 
the cost is equal to the price, prolit will be zero; and it is only when 
the price of the product is greater than the cost in capital and labor 
that there is any profit. 

Now, is it not obvious that to expend energy, labor, and capital on 
what produces no profit, is wasted by the individual and is-a loss to 
the aggregate national wealth? If each and all put out their effort 
upon profitable occupations, they get rich and the nation too. If any, 
instead of doing so, engage in profitless occupations, such get poor, 
and the national wealth suffers decrease, for they are not only not 
working-bees in the social hive, but drones, consuming what others 
have secured. 

It is further important to observe that each man, with his self- 
interest concentrating his intelligence on the question of its promo- 
tion, is wiser to devise the methods of success than any government 
can be for him. Let him alone, and the average man (especially in 
our age of intelligence and unlimited means of information) will bet- 
ter decide on the best and most profitable employment than could 
the wisdom of the congress or parliament of any nation. 

But can unwisdom go further than for Government to undertake 
to induce a man to go into a profitless work instead of engaging in 
a profitable one? Here are two men, A and B, employed in a busi- 
ness,in which each makes a clear profit of $1,000 per year. The 
wealth of the nation is increased $2,000 by their labor. But A is 
weary in well-doing. He has a fancy to go into some other busi- 
ness. He makes nothing. B still makes his $1,000. The wealth of 
the nation is increased only $1,000. A, being dissatisfied, induces the 
Government to make up his loss by forcing B to divide his profit with 
him, and thus A has $500 of profit and B the same; but still the na- 
tional wealth is increased only $1,000. 

This is folly; but what infinite folly for the Government to seduce 
A from his profitable employment into a profitless one, and then to 
perpetrate the wrong of making B, the working bee, who gathers 
the store by his busy energy, divide with the foolish drone, who 
makes nothing and consumes the fruits of another’s toil and well- 
directed energy. 
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Now, free trade lets each direct his own destiny. It helps neither, First. The quantum paid. 
and hinders neither. It prevents either from hindering or hurting Second. Its purchasing power, to supply labor’s needs. 
the other. Now I charge, no matter how much labor receives, that thet 

The tariff policy is designed to seduce a man by the tender of boun- | pays on all it consumes, woolens, cottons, &c., what it pay — 
ties from a profitable into a profitless employment, and then, at the | materials for houses, or in rent for them, is enhanced by high tn 4 
instance of this child of privilege, it enforces tribute from the profits | enormously in price for the benelit of the privileged Classes “The 
of another man, honestly earned, and compels intelligent industry to | wages buy so little because all commodities are made so dear byl “| 
share its stores with the profitless and foolish favorite of the Gov- | tariff duties. y tugh 
ernment’s fostering care. Can anything show more supreme folly, And thus the tariff policy increases the outgo from the 
more pitiable unwisdom than this? whatever income he gets by wages, to such an exte 

And here I must meet the outcry, that free trade would reduce the | and oppress him. The dollar he gets for wages bnys hecessaries f 
wages of American labor to the pauper wages of Europe. This fallacy | his family which are taxed 40 and 50 per cent., and on the lentes 
must and can be fully exposed. for his humble bed 90 per cent., and for the flannels for his slenees 

Wages in any country depend upon the opportunities open to labor | 66 per cent. Does not this tax on consumption, equivalent to a . 
for profitablo employment. When these are many and easy, wages | on the income, greatly reduce his wages in actual value and parches. 
willbe high. Food, raiment, shelter are the trio of primal needs for | ing power? Free trade, by reducing duties, would thus increase 
man. Put him ina land where he can get these in abundance by | wages; high tariff, by large duties, decreases wages and brings the, 
honest work, and wages will be high. Put him where these are not | down toward the standard of wages paid to the pauper labor a 
easy to obtain by work, and wages will be low. Europe! 

In this country, thanks to a kind Providence, labor need beg for And it is thus, Mr. Chairman, that the protective policy is cutting 
neither. In the older countries it is otherwise. Land for culture | its own throat. Each privileged class demands high duties oy its 
and homes are plenty here—scarce there. Capital may grind the face | products; but each consumes the products of every other. Its profits 
of the poor there; it cannot (in a normal condition of things) do so | due to bounties granted to it, are reduced by the bounties it pays a. 
here. Thesupply of and demand for labor is different here and there. | all others. And the system, as shown already as to many cases, wou) 
The laborers are crowded there in hungry and shivering herds; they | be really self-destructive, except that, outside of the 22 per cent, of 
have plenty of elbow-room here. the whole population which composes the privileged classes, there 

How, then, can free trade reduce wages to the pauper rate? Let it | are 78 per cent. who receive no bounties and bear all the burdens, 
be free, and the toiler will go where he can earr bread and clothing 


Within the charmed circle of Privilege the bounties are exclusive] 
andahome. He canmake his labor profitable, and need not doubt his | paid ; beyond that Ring the burdens are borne by the consumers, 
success. 


I now propose for a short time to look at some of the examples 

But what does your high tariff do? It seduces him from the fields | which history furnishes of the effect of these rival policies of high 
where labor finds its full wages into profitless employments, where | tariff and free trade. , 
the price of the product in the free markets of the country will not Ever since the appearance of the Wealth of Nations the cause of 
pay laborers’ full wages and capital its full interest. The employer | free trade has been making progress toward determining the com- 
cannot out of his sold product pay full wages and make a fair profit. | mercial policy of Great Britain; and its effect upon other countries 
Ile can only pay pauper wages, if he would make any profit; and | in Europe has been great. A majority of the political economists are 
you may be sure he will, under the dictates of self-interest, secure | on the side of free trade; and eminent examples of this are found in 
the profits to himself, even though labor gets but pauper wages. the United States, even in those sections where the high-tariff theories 

Pauper wages are the result of employing labor in a profitless busi- | have prevailed. 
ness. They can never come from free trade; for free trade says, “ Do In Europe the tariff rates are lower than in the United States. Mr. 
not engage in a profitless business.” High tariff tells you to do so. | MORRISON, in his speech before referred to, furnishes the following 
Free trade tells you to put your labor to profitable employment, and | table, which shows the rates in nine countries: 
that will give laborers full wages and capital its fair profit. High | statement showing imports, duties, and rates of duties of various countries, 
tariffs, by putting labor into profitless occupations, make pauper | ———— —_ - — — - 


wages a necessity unless avoided by its subtle device of bounties. 
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; ; Countries. Imports. : 

Now see how the pauper-wages cry comes to be made against free duties. | rate. 
trade: here is a gentleman who, finding some iron upon his land, con- aaa a. 
ceives the purpose to make it pay. The country says, “Well, go into France .......---- €710, 960,000 | $43, 630, 03 6.37 
the business.” Hedemurs. Why? Hesays: “Great Britain can make mene cnn Oued a om a = oon 0) - - 
pig-iron for $15 per ton. She pays pauper wages. She pays 3 per Belgium ...... “"| 934" 540, 000 4.292.000| 1.30 
cent. for capital. If I pay a laborer what he can command, and the Austria-Hungary | 271,488,000 | — 10, 236, 768 | 3.77 
interest rate in America for capital, my pig-iron will cost $21 per eevee] See) pores, ot 

Tha sas : fe mal . loa : RT BRGER...ccccee waness i, , OC #7, 21x 
ton. The —— pig will undersell the Aine rican pig, and I will be ra ——) ee 1,250,4115.5| 96,712,910 59 
bankrupt. My business cannot profit except I pay pauper ‘WOGCS; | 1875........ccce nee United States..... 547,050,117 | 154,554,982) * 2825 
unless Government will help me. Hand round the hat! Take up 


| | 

Norr.—The above rates are estimated on total imports ; the rate on imports pay- 
ing duties in the United States averages 45 per cent. 

In the German states the Zollverein or free-customs union was 
established about the year 1620, the results of which upon the pros- 
perity and power of the German Empire may be read in its present 
position of financial and political influence in Europe. 

France, though she had not been favorable to free trade under the 
lead of Colbert and her early statesmen, has of late years yielded to 
the views of her economists, and the average rate of her duties is 
ouly 6.37 per cent. She imports from us nearly as much as we from 
her. In 1877 our exportsto France were $47,698,06e ; our imports from 
her $50,356,540. In 1815 her total import and export trade was only 
about £16,000,000 or $30,000,000; in 1858 it had inereased to £160,- 
000,000. In that year Louis Napoleon lessened the restrictions on 
trade very much, and in 1868 the export and import trade reached 
about £260,000,000, or increased 70 per cent. in the decade. 

But the British example is more familiar to us. The revolution in 
the British commercial system began with the Peel administration in 
reduction of duties from 1841 down to the final repeal of the corm 
laws in 1846, fully consummated in 1849. From that period may be 
dated the free-trade era in Great Britain. Only 22 articles are now 
subject to duties, and those only for revenue, and realizing near'y 
$100,000,000. ‘ 

The extraordinary progress of Great Britain in wealth and the com- 
forts of life to her laboring classes is a noble tribute to ber new 
commercial policy. ty i 

From statistics derived from the History of British Commeree, | H 
Mr. Léon Levy, and the statistical abstract of her trade from s 
to 1877, I abstract certain facts of great interest. Aggregating ost 
imports and exports, her foreign trade in 1820 was about hae ns 
in 1830, £25,000,000 ; in 1340, £115,000,000. Then came the relaxs 
tion of duties. - sos amety: 

In a half decade the foreign trade rose (in 1845) to £167,000 
in 1850, to £192,000,000 ; 1855, £240,000,000 ; 1360, £374,000,000 ; I» 





a collection for my benefit. Compel men who are making profits by 
their labor in the field, in the blacksmith shop, &c., to contribute 
a wage fund and an interest fund for borrowed capital, and a profit 
fund for my coffers! And if they refuse to do this, then we will 
raise the hue and cry against them, that they are reducing American 
labor to pauper wages!” 

Is it not obvious that the laborer is put on pauper wages by being 
e:nployed in a profitless business; and that he is only saved from it 
by Government’s intervention and forcing those who by their oecu- 
pations are making profits to contribute the wages to the laborer, 
who else would be by his employer reduced to pauper wages? And 
when the tribute isrefused, then the employer cries out that free trade 
puts the laborer down to pauper wages. The monopolist has created 
the necessity for bounty in order that he shall make his profit out of 
labor. He will not pay the wages out of his own pocket; he de- 
mands others shall do it for him, and when they refuse, he charges 
those who will not pay tribute to him with putting his laborers on 
pauper wages. 

Labor, if every factory in the land was closed, would still be em- 
ployed at high wages. Its wages do not depend on the factories. 
The prairies of the welcoming West, the lands of the sunny South will 
give him ample wages. He need not demand at this Capital full 
wages; he can always command them, unless under a false system 
he has been led to spend his labor for that which satistieth not. 

These views will suftice to show that the protective system has 
diverted labor into profitless employments in which it cannot get its 
fair wages, unless Government in the interest of the manufacturers 
compels an unjust tribute to him whereby he may pay the wages of 
labor and make his fat revenues under the privilege granted him. 
He makes his profits by unjust exactions, a tells labor that if his 
victim sueceeds in putting a stop to the tribute, he is doing so in 
order to reduce American labor to pauper wages. 

But Iam not done with this question of wages. The value of wages 
depends upon two things— 
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£ 490,000,000 ; 1870, £547,000,000; 1875, £654,000,000. Her foreign 

ade has quadrupled since 1845, and has now reached the enormous 
- of over $3,000,000,000, nearly three times that of the United 
Se with only two-thirds of their population. Its assessed annual 
i. of property and profits of business were £335,188,318 in 1860 ; 
) 1874, $43,025,761, or an increase of over 60 per cent., while its pop- 
iiation increased only 14 per cent. Its tonnage rose from 4,806,526 
in 1861 to 6,152,467 in 1875. 

Nor was this vast increase In the aggregate of wealth at the ex- 
jense of the poorer classes. Attendance in pablic schools in 1861 was 
919,935; in 1875, 2,175,522—an increase of about 120 per cent., though 
population inereased only 14 per cent. The paupers decreased from 
xy), 423 to 749,593, or 15 per cent., with an increase of population of 
14 per cent. . z 7 

There was also an increased consumption of the comforts of life, 
according to the following table, per capita: 


| 1840, | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. 





Bacon 01 1.41) 1.27] 1.98 
Butter 1.05! 1.30 3. 26 | 4.15 
Cheese. .. .- 92] 1.38) 22 3.67 
Corn, wheat, &C .....-00 eceeceese--- eee do....| 4247 | 81.76 | 118.86 | 124.39 
Bete ncocceccoscccces covene eenveneresses do....) 15.20) 24.79) 33.11 | 41.93 
Met Ss uni odaatelt Seusbbaseestance do....| 1.92] 1.86] 267 3.81 | 
TODRCCO....2-eeeccecceccces sececcccoseees do....} . 86 1.00} 1.22 1.34 
| 


I come now to our own great country. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, each State had its separate system of customs duties as 
to foreign countries and as to its sister-confederates. The effect was 
disastrous. So great was the outcry that under the lead of Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and others it brought about the present Constitution, 
which established free trade between the States—a Zollverein. That 
was the great purpose of the present Constitution, to break down the 
cordon of custom-houses arouhd each State and make perfect free 
trade between them. The convention at Annapolis in 1786 recom- 
mended it and the Federal convention of 1787 established it. It for- 
bade every State to levy any duties and the General Government to 
levy auy on articles exported from any State. Thus interstate free 
trade has been the law of our Union for ninety years. 

And what have been the results? I say, the Union is the grandest 
monument to the truth of the doctrines of free trade to be found in 
the world and the most emphatic reprobation of a high-tariff policy. 
Free trade has made each State and the Union richer, infinitely richer, 
than if each State had hadits protective system. Does any one deny 
this? Does any one assert that each State would have been richer 
with its custom-houses to challenge and trammel interstate com- 
merce? If he does, then the Union was based on a fallacy and has 
produced evil consequences. If he does not, then he admits the good 
results of free trade. 

Now, if, as a politico-economical question, high tariffs enrich every 
people who adopt them, and free trade impoverishes them, can any 
man tell me why Virginia, Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts would 
not be richer to-day under separate governments, and each protect- 
ing its own industries by high duties? But if the Union be a bless- 
ing to each and all under a free-trade policy, how can it be denied 
that as a politico-economical question interstate free trade is a bless- 
ing which enriches each and all? 

If this be so, the logical conclusion is irresistible which requires us 
to believe that if free trade between Vermont and New Hampshire 
be a blessing to each, and a tariff policy between them would be an 
injury to both, then a tariff between Canada and Vermont cannot be 
a cause of reciprocal blessings, nor can free trade between them bring 
on either the blight of poverty. In truth, the demonstration of the 
mutual benefits of free trade between the States of our Union is con- 
clusive of like results between the United States and all other coun- 
tries considered as an economic question, and explodes all the theories 
by which “privilege” has attempted to pervert the truth and to 
maintain error. 

But look at the benefits of comparative free trade (I do not mean 
absolute, but trade trammeled only as a revenue tariff may require) 
between the United States and other countries. 

I have already shown the effect of high aid low tariffs upon the 
foreign trade of the country. It grew under low tariffs and shrank 
under high tariffs. 

But look at the growth of national wealth. In the decade of low 
tariffs from 1450 to 1860 the total wealth of the United States in- 
creased 130 per cent., population only 33 per cent. In the decade of 
high tariff, from 1860 to 1870, wealth increased 87 per cent. and popu- 
lation 22 per cent. Agriculture doubled in the free-trade decade; 
increased only 50 per cent. under the high-tariff decade. (It is true 
this must be discounted by the wastes of war.) From 1850 to 1860, 
manufactures in iron increased over 50 per cent. ; in cottons, 75 per 
cent. ; in woolens, 45 per cent. Population increased 36 per cent. So 
that these manufactures during free trade grew much faster than 
population. 
wa, 1860 to 1870, manufactures in iron increased 190 per cent. ; in | 
a 8, over 50 per cent.; in woolens, 150 percent. They grew in | 

ormous disproportion to population and to agriculture. | 


10a 








Manufactures did grow and will grow under a revenue tariff, be 
cause when they are fostered in the hot-house of protection their 
growth is abnormal; they depend on patronage, and enterprise is 
enfeebled and economy is disregarded. On the other hand, when left 
to natural growth, economy, a keen and judicious eye to all the most 
efficient modes of production, an avoidance of all profitless invest- 
ments, make the increase of manufactures healthful, vigorous, and 
permanent. 

Whenever by commercial treaties, as with Canada or the Hawaiian 
Islands, we have established free trade with foreign countries, the 
immediate results have been mutually advantageous, and exports and 
imports in the case of the Hawaiian Islands doubled in one year. 
Enlarge the system, embracing all countries, and our export and im- 
port trade would soon rival that of Great Britain. Our revenues from 
our billions of imports at a duty of 20 per cent. would nearly double 
our present revenue ; our debt would be diminished, our export trade 
would enlarge, prices would advance, and all our industries would 
thrive and grow in the vigor and strength of healthful maturity. 

It is sometimes urged by those who cannot deny the economic truth 
of the doctrines of free trade, that in time of peace we should prepare 
for war; in time of war we should be independent of all nations for 
our’ needful supply of munitions of war and of necessaries for our 
people. The argument proves too much, for it would result in a pol- 
icy of complete non-intercourse for a half century to provide for 
a possible war of a few years. The price is too heavy for the 
benefit. 

But,in truth, free trade, which is based on the golden rule, “Do 
unto others as you would that others should do to you,” by commin- 
gling and intertwining the interests of all peoples through free com- 
merce would be a guarantee and bond of peace. The antagonisms 
of commercial policies have bred wars which have drenched the earth 
with blood. Free trade, promotive of social intercourse and the in- 
terests of mutual exchanges, will spread the banner of peace over the 
world and promote the glory of God, in “ peace on earth and good will 
toward men.” Free trade, the product of the divine doctrines of 
Christianity, would be the peace-maker of the world! 

And now, Mr. Chairman, the application of the principles already 
discussed to the present bill must as to its details be left to future 
discussion. But some points must be briefly noticed. 

It is not pretended by the able chairman of the committee, [ Mr. 
Woop, ] nor by us who concurred in reporting the bill, that there are 
not defects, perhaps inconsistencies, and probably mistakes, in its 
provisions. The committee, through printed statements and oral 
communications, heard from the various interests, the manufacturers, 
importers, and consumers. The details are so infinite and the rela- 
tions of products to each other so peculiar that sometimes it was well- 
nigh impossible to regulate the duties so as to satisfy the judgment 
of the members of the committee. It was expected and we invite 
candid criticism. Let errors be detected and exposed; none will be 
more ready to rectify them than the committee. 

One of the chief objects was to secure the requisite revenue. I 
think that will be done. The imports are really now increasing over 
last year, and the decrease of duty will increase the imports still 
more. lt is, as already shown, in not estimating for this that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has concluded our bill will result in a 
deticit of $6,000,000. 

The question of revenue was kept constantly in view. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKS] has referred to rice and sugar 
as southern products which the committee was willing to protect, 
while reducing on northern manufactures. This does the committee 
injustice. Revenue in the case of rice was the cause of leaving the 
duty as it was. The production of domestic rice in 1870 was 73,635,021 
pounds. The import of rice in the last three years averages 50,000,000 
pounds, and the revenue averages $1,200,000 upon a value of imported 
and domestic rice of $3,000,000. This is a large revenue from such a 
value. Compared with iron and cottons and woolens the revenue 
result is very large. Sugar brings this year over $37,000,000. The 
proposed duty will realize $44,000,000. This shows the maximum rev- 
enue point of duty isnotreached. Sugar brings nearly one-third of the 
whole revenues from customs. The import of sugar stands to the do- 
mestic product in the proportion of 8 to 1. The duty on rice and sugar 
is not a prohibitory one, but a revenue duty. 

Contrast with pig-iron. The total consumption is over two million 
of tons, of which the domestic product is to the import as 40 to 1. 
This is prohibitory tariff. That on sugar and rice, by not checking 
imports, is a revenue tariff. 

But how far does the bill bring down the duties to the revenue 
standard? It is true the reduction is not what a revenue tariff re- 


quires. The duties are still too high; but the precedent of the tariff 


compromise of 1833 justifies a moderate and gradual reduction, and 
not a radical one. By the act of 1833 the duties were biennially re- 
duced for nine years, until the revenne standard was reached, thus 
giving to those who had been so heavily protected an opportunity to 
adjust their business to the reduced standard of duties. Still the re- 
duction is considerable and the movement is in the right direction of 
a revenue tariff, and is not so radical as to convulse the manufactur- 
ing interestof the country. The duties on iron are too high and should 
be further reduced even now, and yet that interest is dissatisfied at 
any reduction. 
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The following table of estimated changes in rates I take from the 


bless the world with abundant food and raiment; w 
able speech of the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Woop :]} 


harbors for boundless commerce and unlimited Mae doa a t and 
Oh, my brothers of America! God helping us, have we not a 
nobler to do than to rake up the ashes of our former strifes ; ad ng 
again its fires? Something higher and better than to revive the 
enmities, the jealousies of the past, and to fill these halls with eri © the 
tions and outbursts of passion? Yes, let the dead past br a 


Comparative statement of ad valorems under present and: proposed law, 


Articles. Present. | Proposed. 


$$ 














. ; > : : ; iry its dead: 
Schedule A. Cotton and cotton goods...................... 53. 56 22. 00 let us cease bickerings and disputings as to the right and the wron > 
Schedule B. Earths and earthenware. ............ 49. 28 | 40.00 | of the great stru gle; let us strive to forgive and forget the aoe 
Schedule C, Hemp, jute, and flax goods..............22.-.| 31.87 | 2.30 | feuds which filled the land with blood and mourning and desolatia, : 
a hedule ” LAQUOTS .-00 - serene erence ceereeeeeeeeeeeeceees | &. = ‘ = = and, turning from these passions which distarb the balances of the 
NE TE; TIE ao siccncversensnasetewunepnerisiesncvenes | 29.521) 426.00 judgment, paralyze oo for the busy present, impair faith and ho 6 
Schedule F. Provisions................-+.- | 3219 32. 19 | in our great future, with mutual respect for each other's virtues a 
Reletit GA MII, i ccuscdiesdducistaneunesscsoin 45.72 § ps mutual forbearance for each other's faults, let us clasp hands and join 
ieeeered 5. 72 £6. 95 : +e ; - 

Schedule H. Silks and silk goods.......................-..- 58, 85 | 45. 00 oot the pledge athy reese yg ere under the dictates of a dj. 
NG NE na heat nae acumibnbyniaubesuiiand 46. 60 46.60 | Vine = pressing forward the destiny of this mighty people ing 
Schedule J. Tobacco and cigars ...........ce0--secseeeee es 76.11 77.11 | career of honor, prosperity, and civilization, which will make our cop. 
Schedule K. Weed Sa persesesesseessenseneres 21. 69 * = stitutional Union of States the glory of the world and a blessing to 
Schedule L. Wools and woolen goods ....................-- 60. 49 3. shi chi y i ‘ 

oe a oe ee neeeenrrerhrees esas = a 30. 00 | OUF children’schildren to the remotest generations. [Great applause, } 





* Iron and steel. t Other metals. { Sugar, per pound. § Molasses, per gallon. 





APPENDIX A. 


From the annual report of home consumption, from the Burean of 
Statistics, (1877,) page 84, I find the revenue from all iron, from 1+7] 
to 1876; and from pages 45 and 54 of the annual report of the Amer. 
ican Iron and Steel Association for 1876 I take tables of prices of piy. 
iron (British and American) in our market. The duty is $7 per ton 
on pig-iron and the equivalent ad valorem rate is taken on time 
values. 


It is much to be regretted that this system of specific duties must 
still be largely retained. They operate oppressively on the poor, by 
making the duty as large on the cheap as on the dear article. But 
this has been remedied as far as possible by the classification of the 
same kind of articles according to their value. 

Some objection has been made that there is no free list. This objec- 
tion is not well founded. It is according to sound principles that 
nothing be taxed which is not clearly intended by the express terms 





| 











csr | 
of the law. It is contrary to principle to require a party to exempt “55 
his property from taxation by showing terms indicating such a pur- Piesmett [ites deen) 2.” 
pose. Let all be free which is not clearly taxed; not, let all be taxed Years. Imports. ish pig-| ican pig-| @ 2 | APProximate 
which is not clearly free. The onus should be on the executive officer iron. iron. — 
to show that the Legislature has imposed it in clear terms and should Ses 
not be or the citizen to show he is excepted from the universal impo- a 
sition of burden. . 

The existing tariff, higher than any other except that of 1823 and } jon) 86, 229,016 00 815 00 835 124 F “s~ 81, 300.000 09 
that in force up to 1872, has made victims of its favorites. Ruin and | 1979277002002. 11, 162, 996 00 25 00 48 874 14 | 1.540.000 00 
bankruptcy and want fill the manufacturing districts. Why should | 1873 ........... 13, 847, 281 00 30 00 | 42 75 16 3, 800, 000 00 
its vietims plead for its continuance and deprecate a change, lest | 1874 ----------- 3, 906, O68 69 = 00 | 4 ie roped 
greater disasters should follow ? 1876 . en = 15 00 | 2 25 32 = on = 

In my judgment this is the time to correct the errors of this fatal} = ee 


policy and to start upon the return to a sound system of revenue 
duties by a moderate and judicious reduction of the present tariff in 
order to a more permanent prosperity under a constitutional system of 
taxation and revenue for the future. 

We need in the present state of the country a well defined policy. 
Permit me, in conclusion, to indicate some of the elements of one 
which it seems to me would be wise and successful: 

First. We need a judicious economy in disbursements, which, while 
securing efficiency by commanding the services of intelligent and 
capable agents, will avoid the extravagance which tends to corruption 
through the influence of patronage. 

Second. The times demand a strict adherence to the Constitution 
as a sacred duty, as needful to an efficient administration of the pow- 
ers granted, and to prevent the evils of centralism. The danger of 
our future is that in the absorption of power by the Federal Govern- 
ment we not only incur the perils of a consolidated government, but 
make an effective discharge of our duties under the Constitution 
well-nigh impracticable. In my judgment, in the enlarged area of 
the gountry and with its increasing interests, we will have our hands 
fall to do well what is expressly devolved upon us without attempt- 
ing to exercise doubtfal powers. 

Third. We need to have free trade and to relieve production from 
the burdens of internal taxation; to lift the load which presses upon 
the producer and consumer of tobacco and other domestic produc- 
tions, and to open our ports to an unshackled commerce with all 
nations, except so far as revenue for an economical administration 
of the Government requires the laying of duties on imports. 

Let us render to Ciesar the things that be Cwsar’s, but let tribute 
to privilege and bounty to favored classes cease forever! 

Fourth. We need a sound and stable currency which will give to 
labor a real, and not a fictitious, value; which will shun artificial in- 


I now take revenues from all iron, the duties on which are sub- 
ject to the same variation of duty, or the equivalent ad valorem: 






10,920,400 
6,814,200 
4,060,200 
3,765,546 


APPENDIX B. 


The annual report of the American Iron and Steel Association, June, 
1877, page 45, gives prices of American pig-iron at Philadelphia, from 
1842 to 1877, and page 46 of pig-iron imported from 1855 to 1576. 
























$1, 979, 463 
1, 171, 025 





1, 001, 742 
flation, that buoys enterprise with false hopes; and avoid compulsory : a. a 
contraction, which crushes the debtor class by requiring more in pay- 1) 005, 65 
ment than was agreed, and shrinks values to the ruin and detriment 979, 916 
of all classes of society. 2-5 a4 

Fifth. We need integrity to public faith—paying all which contract son ans 
or honorable obligation requires and guarding jealously against all | "06, 552 
claims which justice right and public law do not sanction. | 1,683, 186 

And then we need the cultivation among ourselves of mutual re- 1, 831, 469 





spect for the opinions and sensibilities of each other. We need for- 


1, 773, 971 





. sos : ° : 2 135,00 
bearance and charity, a spirit of justice and moderation, and a pro- 3, 509, 290 
found non for the equal rights of all under the Constitution and 3, 106 » 
laws of the land. 5, 122.5 


» Brothers in a common humanity, we are coheirs of liberty under 
constitutional law and copartners under Providence of a virgin con- 
tinent, midway between Gamanese progress and Asiatic stagnation, 
washed by two great oceans and permeated by innumerable channels 
for inter-state trade; with a soil teeming with products, which will 


















APPENDIX C, 


Quantity and value of exports brought from England. 





—————— 


Principal articles only to all countries. 








gp ATOM . cococcccccceeesccccccoccsose ae 
Be. and slo, bolt, and rod... 


Rai iroad of all sorts 


1, 057, 458 
349, O84 
981, 197 


1, 331, 143 
313, 600 
945, 420 


Wire of iron and steel, (except te on 26, 200 33, 540 | 
Hoops, sheets, and plates....-+--++++++++-- 200, 337 207, 495 | 
Pinned plates ...-.------++reeeseesensens sarees seeseceneseseecseecccsseeseeess see 119, 606 118, 083 } 
Cast, or wrought, and all other manufactures, (except ordnance, ) unenumerated.. 243, 298 269, 607 
Lron, old for remanufacture 5 omeand Dideadnaisthsegthedhnel nee caneacepsnees veeees 139, 812 107, 521 | 
Stoel, uNWPOUGDE. ..... +++ coer ee never eeceeere sree ceneeecnees eccececs ° 39, 189 44, 969 } 
Manufactures ,of steel, or steel and i ttl Meteietittiin ln ene ie nerneens gpmniamanmhieninttin 13, 038 11, 384 | 


Total of iron and steel...........----+++--- 


To the United States, Gasteted above.) 
Pig-iPON ..--00- eee eseweserenceces eecececesseseses eeecceces Otereewewees eecccccces @ecccccsscess 
Bar, angle, bolt, and rod........-------++-+ 
Rail road of all sorts. ... 
Hoops sheets, and plates 
(Cast or wrought, unenume srated . 
Steel, unwrought........--+-« eco 
























Total..... 












3, 169, 219 3, 382, 762 





| 
190, 183 195, 151 


64, 301 64, 583 | 
512, 277 467, 304 | 
41, 520 31, 407 | 
10, 671 13, 468 | 
21, 133 23, 821 
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1, 142, 065 


26, 845 


Quantities in tons. 


[ Taken from the American Iron and Steel Association, 1877.] 





785, 014 

99, 445 | OF 
201, 570 168, 430 
320, 638 | 22, 960 | 
222, 000 | 257, 069 | 
60, 339 43, 141 | 
39, 418 | 31,440 | 
10, 479 10, 056 


2, 957, 813 


102, 624 


22 676 | 








13, 562 


947, 827 905, 029 
227,714 


276, 068 
545, 981 
43, 221 
204, 483 
138, 363 
229, 869 
21,610 
29, 858 


11, 026 | 














51, 362 41,113 
3, 264 2,572 
7, 029 582 

11, 025 7,015 
7, 816 4,179 

10, Gel | 7, 465 





840, 085 














Principal articles only to all countries. 





Pi BG siccccscccnnsesedsctsoces biekwibabense® Se ‘paint namin anid £3, 229, 408 





Bar, angle, bolt, and rod . 
Retened, OF GI GEER cc ncccccnencdcdces cagbcescnvccnncncucccsnsceccecennavscocess Sevccesncnce 
Wire of iron and steel, (except telegraph) .. 
Hoops, sheets, and plates ..........0-2.-.-. 
Tinned plates...o- 2 vcocsc cccccccccccccccsccccsscecsce cocces cecese ccc cccscccccsesccccoeccese | 
Cast, or wrought, and all other manufactures, (except ordnance, ) unenumerated 
Iron, old, for remanufacture 














| 

SE HID sh Sool boethd erodnkaudne de0bac cnceceseccocseucescosncssn ce | 

Manufactures of steel, “or steel and iron ...... 

eo ge re beamlines aiuanlainent Ruben Nnesnneil a 

I aa akan a a a re ann. eienesegnneseedne eeenael 
Other machinery and mill-work..... Secccaccescoccccces peoccesoss cece Sesocscnececcescoccees 












: To the United States, (included above.) 
GIR. ~0scvccenntesgase shenabenhdehonendenetses evece 


Bar, angle, bolt, and rod 
Railroad, of all sorts.:..... 

Hoops, sheets, and plates ......... ° 
Cast or wrought, unenumerated 
Steel, unwrought......... 
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| 26, 124, 134 


3, 902, 037 








| £6, 712, 579 |£ 

3, 632, 818 
492 
672, 914 


2,921, 777 
8, 084, 619 
446, 159 
2, 399, 203 3, 414, 906 
2, 900, 625 3, 806, 973 
3, 588, 364 4, 772, 364 
672, 696 656, 262 | 
1, 198, 428 1, 478, 737 
682, 855 623, 122 








35, 996, 167 | : 
, 594, 996 
5, >, 606, 116 | 


2, 064, 004 





594,086 | 1,017,123 
534, 205 745, 681 
3,976,857 | 4, 812, 866 
409, 686 427, 603 
180, 005 308, 551 


620, 537 769, 858 














6,315, 376 | 8, 081, 682 














55, 980 3, 


1, 


37, 731, 239 
2, 927, 617 


7, 092, 312 


693, 694 
308, 226 
2, 434, 1. 35 





707, 635 


’ 


4, 890, 661 1 


£3, 673, 734 | 





101, 565 


91, 17 | 62, 926 










































































































54, 547 
538, 236 | 





769, 927 | 








245, 3° 
203, 
791, § 


975, 409 


, 810 | 
a7 











213, 979 | 


| 
74, 064 | 
| 
| 


147, 970 


131, 388 | 


352, 022 
503, 058 





Non-protective tariffs, (a.) 





25, 747, 271 | 


£2, 844, 830 
1, 943, 966 
3, 706, 261 

780, 037 736, 099 

3, 304, 148 2, 857, 753 

3, 626, 607 2, BRS, 697 

342, 492 4, 018, 372 

x 97, 156 

879, 257 

758, 288 

_— 


20, 730, 679 


2 916 








2, 631, 333 | 
6, 427, 314 





195, 319 
55, 798 
67. 53 21 

138, 603 

1 43, 6: 38 
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xports, (gold val- 
ue.) 


E 


81, 024, 162 
101, 189, 082 
106, 916, 680 
95, 564, 414 
96, 033, 821 

‘ 891 





5, 634 
106, 322, 732 
92, 969, 996 





967, £28, 100 





‘96, 782, 810 


























excess over 20. 


$70, 317, 698 | 





Protective tariffs. BES 
2s - 
a a 2 sak 
=> -— Ese ~ 
ey 5 3 Year, ERS 
2 ° ° EZat 
£ s “~ - = ae ss 
Se z 8 2. SAGs 
E2 a 3 z, St = 
-£ - =5 = 2 
em = 3a Sq | 1933 $28, 205, 576 
£ 3 So of oo” a 1834 103, 208, 521 
Ra ~ a ep = 1835 129, 391, 247 
. a 3 | 1835 =I, IIL, Sai 
aS z 3 3 3 1836 168, 233, 675 
eS S g 8 a 1837 119, 134, 255 
Sa 5 5 5 & 1838 101, 264, 609 
A w a os & re 144, 597, 607 
an — — | 1840 88, 951, 207 
Fi | 18 2, 477, 096 
$50, 035, 645 7, 155, 408 34.4 29 10, 603, 565 | ooo - i 549 
35, 211, 850 50, 649, 500 36.5 30.7 | 10,925,365 | ~~~ oe 
53, 749, 432 66, 944, 745 33.1 33.1} 11, 247, 165 , 3, 994, 342 
60, 434, 865 | 53, 055, 710 38. 1 33.1 | 11,568,965 | Total ten years | 1, 143, 994, 342 | 
5, 080, 932 58, 921, 691 38.1 33.1 | 11, 890, 765 114. 309. 4° 
66, 914, 807 50, 669, 669 43.2 38.3] 19 ota S05 | APORM----------) 116, 508, 
57, 834, 049 55, 700, 193 46.5 38.5 12, 534, 365 | —--—-—— a 
56, 489, 441 59, 462, 029 43.2 33.8] 12,856,165} (q) 
83, 157, 598 61, 27, 057 41.1 32.2 | 13,977,415 | rate of duty: 
76, 989, 793 63, 137, 470 31.9 22.4) 13, 698, 665 After 31st December, 1833, 4, of excess over 20. 
~ fae After 3ist December, 1835, »; of excess over 20. 
626, 898, 412 566, 973, 472 c. After 31st December, 1837, = of excess over 20. 
ery ‘oa oe =! After 31st December, 1839, 7; of excess over 20. 
ce .. 62, 639, 841 56, 697, 347 | 39.1 32.2] 12,081, 1, 500 After %ist December, 1841, bof 
eens eltieteeeseneeeiineeemmnestest iteeieeeeemmeneenmee om 





After 30th June, 1842, § of excess over 20. 
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14, 962, 415 
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16, 226, 165 
16, 649, 416 
17, 068, 665 
17, 560, OR2 
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The compromise act of 1833 B gunvided as siiowe for a gradually decreasing 
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1843 (9 months) 


1645 .... 


Total four years 


EVGEEED covcce << 


Total ten years.| 2, 921, 957, 146 | 1, 964, 974, 540 | 


Average 
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Protective tariffs. 


Net imports. 


$58, 201, 102 

96, 950, 168 
101, 907, 734 
110, 345, 174 


367, 404, 178 


91, 851, 044 


Net imports. 


$138, 534, 480 
133, #70, 918 
134, 768, 574 
163, 186, 510 
194, 526, 639 
195, 656, 060 
20, 420, 187 
279, 712, 187 
233, 020, 227 
298, 261, 364 


~ 202, 195, 714 | 196, 497, 454 | 


Exports. 


$77, 793, 7%s 
99, 715, 179 
99, 299, 776 

101, 141, 893 

378, 950, 631 

94, 737, 657 


Non-protective tariffs. 


Exports, 


$150, 637, 464 | 
132, 904, 121 | 
132, 666, 955 


136, 946, 912 


196, 689, 718 | S 


192, 368, 984 
213, 417, 697 


252, 047, 806 | 


246, 708, 553 
310, 586, 330 


Protective tariff——Post-bellum period. 





whole imports. 


dutiable imports. 


Percentage of duties to 


| Percentage of duties to 
Population. 


{ 18, 542, 915 
; 19, 034, 332 
> 324 . 19, 525, 749 
} 20, 017, 155 
ae 


dutiable imports. 
whole imports. 


Percentage of duties on 


Percentage of duties on 
Population. 





23, 191, 876 

20. 4 | 4 23, 477, 632 
24, 604, 261 

25, 342, 388 

| 26, 102, 659 

26, 885, 738 

| 27, 692, 310 


~ 90.4 | 24, 157, 628 


Protective tariff—Ante-bellum period. 


Net imports. 


Exports. 


$336, 914,524 | 9238, 985, 065 


251, 727, 008 
317, 873, 053 
335, 233, 232 


293, 758, 279 
335, 804, 385 
373, 189, 274 


of duties on 


Percenta: 
dutiable imports. 
Percentage of duties on | 
whole imports. 
Population. 


| 
| 
| 


28, 523, 079 
29, 378, 771 
30, 260, 134 
31, 429, 891 





Total four years.| 1, 241, 747, 817 1, 341, £27, 003 |.... 


"340, 436, 954 | 335, 456, 75 


Protective tariff—War period. 


Net imports, 


Percentage of duties on 
dutiable imports. 
whole imports. 


| Percentage of duties on 
Population. 


1870 .... 
eo 
1872 
1873 .... 
1874 . 
1875 
1876 .. 


Net imports. 


$430, 770, 041 
397, 222, 067 
349, 023, 682 
412, 140, 841 
431, 950, 428 
513, 033, 809 
617, 569, 017 
635, 467, 636 
572, 080, 910 
531, 472, 529 
461, 875, 647 


479, 285, 410 


Average. . 


The great increase of im 
due to the increase of free 


1870. 
1871. 
1872... 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. . 
1877. 


———- exports in first period 


in last, 


Western flour 
Cera....- 
Cotton.. 


6, 031, 892, 017 


502, 657, 66 


High tariff, 
1825 to 1832. 


1 


i 


Exports. 


$420, 461, 476 
332, 618, 089 
353, 135, 875 
318, 022, 663 
420, 500, 275 
512, 802, 267 
501, 285, 371 
57x, 938, 985 
639, 333, 166 
598, 737, 753 
525, 582, 247 
589, 669, 490 


5, 790, 847, 657 


482, 570, 638 


orts and exports in the last few years is 
st after August, 1872. . See below: 


$69, 728, 618 
45, 203, 970 
29, 379, 149 
41, 454, 568 
46, 508, 795 
57, 857, 761 
61, 010, 902 

166, 296, 021 

180, 117, 061 

167, 255, 005 

156, 298, 594 

181, 528, 251 
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dutiable imports. 
whole imports. 


Percentage of duties on 
Percentage of duties on 





43. 53 


42. 20 | 
44.00 
44. 00 
41.17 | 
41.71 
38. 11 
33.77 | 
28. 34 
27. 54 
2. 73 
31. 06 | 
26. 68 


| Population. 


34, 991, 945 
35, 780, 312 
36, 585, 369 
37, 317, 076 
38, 558, 371 
39, 847, 317 
40, 136, 263 
41, 425, 209 
42, 714, 155 
44, 003, 101 
45, 202, 047 


Dutiable. 


75, 783, 540 
372, 627, 601 
342, 245, 659 
395, 859, 687 | 
415, 845, 856 | 
483, 635, 947 
579, 327, 864 
497, 320, 326 
415, 748, 693 
379, 795, 113 
320, 379, 277 


Rate of duty on 
dutiable. 
Average freoand 
dutiable. 


47. 65 
5 
. 05 
5, 48 
. 37 
42.04 
a: 
. 82 
39. 20 
38 | 
. 21 
42 88 


, from 1866 to 1872, about $400,000,000; 
rom 1872 to 1877, nearly $600,000,000; or nearly 50 per cent. 
increase under reduced duties and an increased free list. 


| 
| 





High tariff, 


tariff, 1433 
1#43 to 1846, 


2 Compromise 


Revenue tariff, 
1847 to 1860. 

| High tariff and 

1861 to 


war, 


1866 to 1877. | 


High tariff and 
after war,/ 


64} 
2 tolé 
104" 





*Lastseven years, 8}. t Last six years, 1.29. {Scotch pig as high in 1877 as in 1843, 


Date. 


1789. ..ccccceseeeee 
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Tonnage— Report of finances, 1863-64. 


Tonnage. 


pugess 
Fs 


ERE 
SezReEs3 


$315, 004, 726 
188, 902, 263 
226, 796, 336 
309, 305, 955 
216, 441, 495 


$228, 699, 456 
210, O88, 675 
241, 997, 474 
243, 977, 559 
201, 558, 372 


Bi2 
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g5283 


Be 
cE 


zea 
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ZEREES 


Soom 
#5 
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Total five years | 1, 256, 450,775 | 1, 196, 921,596 |.......... 


225, 384, 319 
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~ 251, 290, 155 
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a eerpgmamnmnmimamennireerrrer 
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Tonnage—Report of finances, 1363-’64—Continued. 








Date. | Tonnage. Remarks. 
: 2, 839,046 |) Increasein one year—unider tariff of 


1846, 276,962 tons. 

3, 154, 042 | > Increase, 314,996 tons. 

: me = } Increase in four years, 696,408 tons. 
3, 772, 439 ) 

4, 138, 440 | | Increase in four years, 1,030,463 
4, 407, 010 tons: 

4, 802, 902 J 

5, 539, 813 | 








RE] ..ccccccccsccseeces seteense 9, 8 
ert, (last report of Sec'y, p. 542), 4, 242, 599 





“By last report of the Secretary, page 546, it appears that there was 
95 per cent. more built from 1846 to 1860, fourteen years, than from 
1815 to 1846, thirty-one years, and more than in the last fourteen 
vears. In 1877 there was built 176,591 tons; in 1546, 188,203 tons; a 
decrease in 30 years. 


William and Mary Oollege. 
SPEECH OF HON. BENJAMIN WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 10, 1578, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 189) to reimburse the College of William and Mary, in 
Virginia, for property destroyed during the late war. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit to this House a 
few remarks upon this subject before the vote shall be taken. We 
have under consideration the petition of this venerable institution of 
learning, backed and indorsed by the General Assembly of Virginia, 
asking the Federal Government to appropriate an amount of money 
sufficient to repair the damages done to that institution by our sol- 
diers during the war of the rebellion. 

That college, Mr. Chairman, was founded in the year 1693, and for 
nearly two hundred years of usefulness and prosperity has given to 
the country many of its most distinguished sons, who have held high 
rank in the councils of the nation, in its courts, and upon its battle- 
fields. 

Early in the war the Union troops took possession of it for military 
purposes, and soon aiter, as is shown by the proofs and report of the 
committee, some of the soldiers, without cause or provocation, delib- 
erately set fire to the buildings and prevented the citizens from extin- 
guishing the flames; the structure was leveled with the ground and 
left in ashes. In all that has been said on the subject here and else- 
where, no one has ever ventured the opinion that this act is justifi- 
able. On the contrary, it seems to have been wanton and without 
excuse, 

We learn from history that throughout the civilized world charita- 
ble institutions, buildings sacred to the fine arts, and colleges have 
almost always been exempted from the ravages of war. In dislodging 
the British from Princeton College the Americans damaged the walls 
with a cannon shot ; in consequence of this Washington presented 
the trustees of the college the sum of fifty guineas. This College of 
William and Mary itself was again and again in the hands of the 
British during the Revolution and received no injury from them. 
When the British General Tryon approached Yale College, in the 
midst of the Revolution, its students in arms resisted him, yet he not 
only spared the college, but, upon its president representing to him 
that some manuscripts had been carried off, replied that he was “<dis- 
posed by principle as well as inclination to prevent the violence of 
war from injuring the rights of the republic of letters,” and made 
every effort to recover the manuscripts. 

_Now, sir, what relation does the Government bear to the ancient 
emmcneenlthh of Virginia, and what relation has it borne to her in 

e pas 

The Government a from the war of Independence burdened 
with debt and surrounded by embarrassments. Virginia, then the 
richest and most powerful of the States, with a view to the good of 
them all, ceded to the Government her territory northwest of the 
river Ohio, out of which have been carved with magical growth the 
great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Considering its vast extent, the fertility of its soil, its varied min- 
eral wealth, and its numerous lakes and rivers around its borders and 
— its limits, it constitutes the grandest donation in the history 

e world—more splendid even than God’s gift of the land of 
Canaan to the children of Israel. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Government is rich and powerful, and Vir- 
= 's prostrated with the waste of war. She has been bleeding 
the tenhoat bh Her soil is dotted all over with battle-fields; even 
folk. j a er beautiful river, the James, from Richmond to Nor- 

» is the last resting-place of many of her gallant sons who fell 











in defending their country, their whole country, in the war of 1812. 
She asks the Government, in obedience to time-honored custom, in 
pursuance of the laws of civilized war, as an act of justice, as an act 
of humanity, to repair the damage done by its soldiers to her ancient 
institution of learning. She asks it of the Government to whom she 
gave a territory large enough and rich enough for a kingdom or an 
empire. She asks it in the name of her heroes who poured out their 
blood like water to defend their country. She asks it for the valor 
of Washington, the inspiration of Jefferson, the wisdom of Marshall. 
The College of William and Mary asks it for more than two hundred 
war chiefs and sages she has given to the strength and glory of the 
Republic. 
Says President Ewell in his history of the college: 

__ Besides her long roll of most emivent divines, lawyers, and physicians in private 
life, she has given to the country two emivent Attorney-Generals of the United 
States; to the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 
nearly twenty members ; and to the Senate of the United States, fifteen Senators ; 
to Virginia and other States, seventeen governors; to the country, one historian 
and numberless eminent writers ; to the States and the United States, thirty-seven 


judges ; to the Revolution, twenty-seven of her sons; to the Army of the United 


States, a Lieutenant-General and a score of principal and subordinate officers; to 
the United States Navy, a list of paladinsof the sea, headed by Warrington and 
Thomas Ap Catesby Jones ; to the colleges and university, twelve —- ; to 
the nation, three Presidents—Jetferson, Monroe, and John Tyler; to Independence, 
four signers of its declaration ; to the first American Congress, its President; to 
the Federal Judiciary, its most eminent Chief-Justice, John Marshall; to the Fed- 
eral executive, seven Cabinet officers; and to the convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States, Edmond Randolph, its chief author and draughts- 
man. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the strength of a 
people does not consist in muscle or in money, in forts or in ships, but 
in union of hearts and in patriotism ; that the well-spring of patriot- 
ism is past glory, and that when the hearts of the citizens are divided 
the best reunion they can know is a reunion beside the monuments 
of their illustrious common ancestry. When the representatives of 
the people shall be seen, with hearts swelling with generous senti- 
ments going together to present an offering at this shrine, around 
which cluster the memories of so many of our dead heroes, it will 
tighten the loose bonds that unite these States, refreshing the Re- 
public, long wearied with unnatural strifes. 


The Tariff. 


‘ yy nr] + 7 7 + 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS F. TIPTON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, May 23, 1878, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to Sages duties upon foreign imports, to promote 
trade and commerce, to reduce taxation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TIPTON. Mr. Chairman, I regard this bill as a direct assault 
upon every material interest of this country. It strikes at both 
capital and labor. It strikes at the value of every product and every 
manufactured article of the country. It strikes at the rich and the 
voor alike. It strikes at the manufacturer, the producer, and the 
aborer. It will injure the rich man in his mansion and the poor man 
in his hovel. It sirikes at the credit of the nation and will mate- 
rially injure our commercial interests and turn the balance of trade, 
now largely in our favor, against us. It will materially injure tho 
interstate commerce of the nation and tend to still farther reduce the 
wages of railroad employés. It will tend to reduce the price of labor 
in every department of business and turn out upon the world a vast 
army of men who will be unable to find employment. It will reduce 
thousands of men now comfortably situated to penury and want. 
It will tend to destroy business and disorganize society. It will 
reduce labor in this country to a common level with the labor of 
Europe as to price and continue with increased rigor the present hard 
times. It will result in the bankruptcy of a large class of business 
men of the country, and thus reduce the demand for labor. 

The bill strikes at every dollar of capital invested in manufactures 
that gives employment tolabor. Mr. Chairman, I know the condition 
of many of the manufacturing interests of the country, especially in 
the West. I know that the laborers have been working on short time 
and at reduced wages ; and I assure this House and the country that 
labor to-day is largely in excess of the demand. Instead of destroy- 
ing any one of the avenues now open to labor, we hope to increase the 
demand until no man shall seek labor in vain. 

We must understand and deal with facts as they exist. Absolute 
free trade in this country at this time is impossible. We owea large 
national debt, and the current expenses of the Government are large, 
and experience has demonstrated the necessity of a tariff for revenue. 
This is the doctrine of both the great political parties of this coun- 
try. The present tariff law, I have no doubt, needs some amend- 
ment in its details, but to revise and reduce the tariff at this time 
of great financial depression is wrong in theory and in fact. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to some extent in this country a question of free 
trade or protection. Every duty levied upon the importation of any 
article manufactured in this country is, to some extent at least, pro- 
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tection. It is impossible to collect the amount of revenue necessary 
to meet the annual demands of the Government from that source 
without, to some extent, protecting the manufacturers and producers 
of this country, and I believe in placing that protection where it will 
do the laboring classes the most good. Duties on imports is one of 
our sources of revenue, and the experience of the people is that it 
is one of the most satisfactory modes of collecting revenue known to 
the law or the people. 

If absolute free trade were possible in this country I believe it 
would be bad policy to adopt it at this time when every business 
interest of the country is paralyzed and thousands of men are march- 
ing through the country in search of labor at any price that will keep 
starvation from their doors, I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, the profes- 
sions of kindly feeling of gentlemen on the other side of this House 
toward the laboring’men of the country were made in good faith, 
but I find that those professions are only to be exercised when there 
is no conflict with democratic doctrines. 

I understood the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] to say 
that if these men cannot get labor let them go West. I can assure 
the gentleman that this is bad advice, unless they have some money. 
We have now in the West a vast army of men, called tramps, many 
of whom I have no doubt are anxiously hunting work. In the West 
there is labor, and tospare. We must encourage a diversity of inter- 
ests and employment, and in this way only can we expect prosperous 
time and employment for labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the great cattle regions of Texas, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
and Kansas have materially injured the stock trade of Illinois, and 
we ought to-day in every way possible to encourage manufactures and 
the production of diversified products. The raising of sheep, the pro- 
duction of flax, and the building up of the various manufactory in- 
terests now carried on in that State are fast changing the business and 
habits of the people. The high price of land is rendering the pro- 
duction of corn and the feeding of cattle at present prices and in con- 
nection with western cattle unprofitable. The people of New Eng- 
land cannot purchase our beef and grain if their manufacturing inter- 
ests are destroyed, operatives cannot purchase unless they can receive 
remunerative wages, and it will be found that to strike down any one 
of the great interests of this country isin this time of financial trouble 
ruinous to the whole people. I favor no class legislation and I deny 
that the imposition of duties on foreign imports for revenue merely 
is class legislation. I am not contending for, nor do I understand that 
the present tariff is of that character to be regarded as a high pro- 
tective tariff. We have a healthy balance of trade in our favor at 
this time, coin is coming into the country rapidly and will continue 
as long as we can maintain this balance of trade in our favor, 
and it would be suicidal to destroy this balance of trade and turn 
the balance against, and thus create a demand in foreign ports for 
coin, and thus reduce the coin of the country. Let us maintain our 
present balance of trade at all hazards. It is greatly to be hoped 
that every industry of the country will revive and tho thousands of 
men now out of employment will find labor at fair wages. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this bill because I understand it to be con- 
ceded by its friends that it will tend to reduce the price of labor. I 
oppose this bill because I believe it to be destructive of the interests 
of the laboring classes throughout the country. I believe it to be 
destructive of prices of both agricultural products and manufact- 
ured goods. I oppose this bill because I am opposed to the purchase 
of goods in a foreign market that can, with slight fostering care on 
the part of the Government, be manufactured here by our own peo- 

le. The claimed inherent right of every man to buy where he can 
saad the cheapest and sell where he can procure the highest price 
does not apply to foreign markets, for the reason that this Govern- 
ment has power to control that question, and has always exercised 
that control. But as between the States this right exists. As an 
illustration of this doctrine the United States bought from the year 
1863 to 1873 (the date of the panic) over $1,000,000,000 more of for- 
eign nations than foreign nations bought of the United States. This 
overpurchase was one of the great causes of the panic. We are now 
selling more than we are buying, and instead of sending coin out of 
the country to pay balances against us it is constantly coming in. 

I oppose this bill because it strikes at the inventive genius of this 
country and tends to depreciate the price and value of property. I 
oppose this bill because its provisions are destructive of the interests 
of the people of the North and will not materially benefit the people 
of the South. The people of the South have every facility for im- 
provement and advancement that is afforded to the Northern States, 
and the sooner Virginia and the Carolinas understand that they can- 
not make a living out of a low tariff the better. I think that the 
tariff should be wielded for the protection of all the diversified in- 
terests of thiscountry. I am willing that the Southern States should 
have the benefit of their full share of local benefits to be derived 
from the imposition of duties to meet the demands of Government. 
I make no assault on the Southern States; on the contrary, Iam will- 
ing in this question of duties to protect their cotton, rice, sugar, and 
molasses, and every other interest proper to be controlled in any man- 
ner by this system of duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I want these gentlemen who favor this bill to advise 
me where the operatives of all the manufacturing interests of this 
country are to find employment when the manufacturing interests of 
the country are stricken down. 


I oppose this bill because England is for it. I o is bi 
cause every English free-trader in the country of ye a 
this bill because the English manufacturers are for it. | oppose thi 
bill because I think it wrong and inexpedient at this time. | oy, = 
this bill because it strikes down our home markets by strikin _ 
labor, by striking down the great consuming interest of the a 
I mean the factories. Ido not desire to go into the details of thr 
bill. It will be time enough to discuss the details of the bill if 4. 
shall ever consider the bill by sections. It is said by the chairm; ~ 
of the committee [Mr. Woop] that this is a very important bi)| Me 
Chairman, I concede its mportance. Iregardit asimportant; jn fect 
its importance can only be measured by the absolute ruin it will ex : 
tail upon the people, especially the laboring classes, smaller manu. 
facturers, and agricultural tenants. ‘ 

The friends of this bill claim for it that it will reduce not 
= of labor, but all articles that enter into home consumption 

his, I concede, may be true as to labor, but I deny that it wil] neo. 
essarily be so as to such manufactured goods as shall not hereafter he 
manufactured in this country for the want of the fostering care of the 
Government ; but this is not material as I oppose the reduction of the 
price of labor. Competition will control the prices of all the grain 
and manufactured goods of the country. The price of labor and q|] 
the products of labor are lower to-day than at any time since 1:99 
You can to-day purchase on the market any article of manufactured 
goods as cheap or cheaper than you could before the war. The tariff 
low as it is, has created such competition in this country that prices 
on most goods are as cheap as they can be furnished in this coun 

Mr. Hamilton well said that: 


When all the different kinds of industry obtain in a community, each individual 
can find his proper element and can call into activity the whole vigor of his nature 


And that— 


Men reluctantly quit one source of occupation and livelihood for another unless 
invited to it by very apparent and approximate advantages. 

I affirm that men following one avocation of life become unfitted 
to follow another. That which is to be desired most by the laboring 
classes in this country is good wages and steady employment. 

I oppose this bill because it strikes at the resources that enable 
us to pay the pensioners of the Government, and I will vote for no 
proposition that may tend in any way to weaken the ability of the 
Government to pay the men, women, and children of the country that 
are entitled to our highest consideration. 

I oppose this bill ause it will have a tendency to reduce the 
values of the country and thereby reduce our wealth. My desire 
is, instead of reducing values, to gradually increase values as we in- 
crease in property and resources. Let us bring to bear every lever 
known to statesmanship to increase the value of property and the 
price of wages. There is and should be no war between capital and 
labor. Let us have such legislation as will induce men to place their 
capital in such investments as will give employment to labor. There 
are to-day but few men that would prefer investing money in manu- 
facturing, the purchase of land, or any other legitimate business to 
that of loaning even at asmall interest. What is to be desired in the 
West is a preference to business and the purchase of land, thus giving 
to all classes of labor a remunerative reward. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if the committee had attempted 
purposely, and with the same deliberation with which this bill was 
presented to the House, to strike down labor, they could not more 
successfully have performed their purpose, and I think the title of 
the bill should be so amended as to read: “ A bill to strike down labor 
and impoverish the people.” ; 

But it is said this billis important. I should think, Mr. Chairman, 
that any man who carefully reads this bili would readily see its im- 
portance. I hope that the idea of free trade and the right to purchase 
goods in foreign markets will not so captivate the people that in their 
excitement they will allow this measure to pass and become a law 
without resorting to every honorable effort to defeat it. Of course the 
bill is important. I should regard a bill to repeal the tax on whisky 
as an important measure, because the bill would strike at another 
source a revenue, and then men might well say that every man 
who buys a glass of whisky, every man who buys any article contain- 
ing spirits, is compelled to pay a tax to the Government. The ov- 
ernment must have revenue and it cannot be avoided, and experience 
has demonstrated the best methods of raising it, and every effort to 
destroy these means or to reduce the same tends to that extent to crip- 
ple the Government. While I am in favor of strict economy and rigid 
accountability, I am not in favor of destroying or in any manner 
weakening the sources of revenue. an 

If we were out of debt and the country in a prosperous condition 
and capital seeking labor at fair and remunerative prices, we might 
be prepared to commence our preparation for free trade and the 
abolition of custom-houses. But this is not the case. We are heavily 
in debt and must exercise every resource to pay. But it is said that 
the present tariff falls heavily on the South. In reply to this I _ 
to say that the States most urgent for free trade are at least as a 
responsible for the present debt of the Government as the people > 
the States opposing this bill. It is a debt for the payment of W am 
the entire Government is responsible. But these people say that . 
debt is being paid too fast. I will not take the time to discuss om 
matter now, as I am discussing this bill as to its effect upon labot 


Only the 


try, 
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i the laboring classes of the country. Whenever we by legislation 
aeattOF the business interests of the country we destroy the chances 
«procuring labor. 

- precerg  bAll because it will destroy the great American idea 
f eersified labor. We cannot all live by making shoes or by rais- 
. : yotatoes. We must have a diversified effort on the part of the 
a * and encourage, so far as practicable, every interest that gives 
: a evmenit to labor. It is my purpose in every way possible to en- 
poe: labor and assist the laboring classes. I regard this as the 
ret ‘great principle of statesmanship. It is by legislation favorable 
to the laborer that he can live comfortably, educate his children, and 
own bis own home. : ’ E . 

If labor is to be farther stricken down in this country the laboring- 


family. It is no crime to labor in this country, but, on the contrary, 
it is honorable, commendable, and respectable ; and the laboring-men 
are entitled to the kindly aid and assistance of this Government, many 
of whom in the hour of peril risked their lives that the Government 
might live. : ; 

Mr. Chairman, we have been passing through a great financial and 
political crisis and what the people now most desire is the most pro- 
found peace and a steady and wholesome improvement in values. 
They want no inflation of either values or money, but an expansion 
of both. They desire to maintain the balance of trade and thus in- 
crease our coin balances. I have no prejudice against foreign pro- 


duetions; on the contrary I only claim the right of the Government | 


to protect our home people by levying such duties as will give us an 
ample revenue from that source and thus encourage competition 
among our own people. It would be difficult at this day for an infant 
enterprise to compete with both local and foreign competition, and 
men would not invest capital in such enterprise. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of better wages in this country than 
are paid in Europe, and in order to insure this important end I deem 
it necessary to resist at this time the reduction of duties proposed by 
this bill. Iam in favor of the highest attainable price for the agri- 
cultural products of the country, and this can only be attained by fur- 
nishing markets at home and abroad. I am in favor of encouraging 
all the interests of the country without regard to sections. The North- 
ern States cannot prosper while the Southern States are paralyzed ; 
nor can the Southern States prosper by paralyzing the Northern. Our 
interests are mutual, our hopes the same, and it becomes the people 
both North, South, East, and West to unite in a common purpose to 
encourage our interstate and foreign commerce that every produc- 
tion and manufactured article may find a market at home or in some 
foreign market; and our common hope is in the increase of our pro- 
ductions with increased prices, a revival of trade in every branch of 
business, and a strong demand for the labor of the country at remun- 
erative prices, with a financial policy that shall meet the confidence 
of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, one word more and I am done; and that is that we 
must increase our exports. The imports need noencouragement. Im- 
ports will find their way to ourports without assistance. Mr. Greeley 
once said the way to resume was to resume, and I maintain that the 
way to increase our exports is to raise all the products the country 
will produce and raise them economically and send them to the mar- 
kets of the world and sell them. There is no trouble about either 
sales or prices; the trouble is we have too few products both in kind 
and quantity. Give capital to understand that there is to be a demand 
for shipping, and ship-builders will again go to work and in time we 
will be able to regain our former commercial standing. 


Public Debt. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN F. HOUSE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 18, 1878. 

On the state of the Union. 
Mr. HOUSE. Mr. Speaker, we have a class of public men in this 
country who seem to think that the American people have but one 
mission remaining to them on this earth, and that is to provide the 
ways and means for the payment of the public debt. Every other 
object and interest, public and private, is subordinated and sacrificed 
to this all-absorbing and all-consuming idea. That accomplished, we 
can all order our ascension robes, as nothing else worthy of our atten- 
tion or effort will be left for us to do in this world below. In their 
pa the Union was preserved for the alone purpose of putting 
th its energies into harness to create a sinking fund. According to 
pac - who have the sinking fund on the brain, there is but one 
— the human race whose favor it is our interest to court and 
be | wet if is our duty to obey, and that omnipotent class may 
ae uded under the general term of bondholders. “ Let us hear the 
re usion of the whole matter: fear the bondholder and keep his 
mmandments; for this is the whole duty of Congress and the 


American people.” Such is the financial gospel which has been 
preached from year to year by the Treasury Department and faith- 
fully practiced by Congress. . 

Under the act of February 25, 1862, all duties on imported goods 
were sef apart as a special fund to be applied— 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and 
notes of the United States. 

Second. To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of the entire 
debt of the United States, to be made within each fiscal year after 
Ist July, 1862, to be set apart as a sinking fund, the interest of 
which was likewise to be applied to the purchase or payment of the 
public debt, as the Secretary of the Treasury might from time to 


: z- | time direct, the residue to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
man must lose all hope of procuring a home to shelter himself and his | 


States. 

Under the act of July 14, 1870, two hundred millions of 5 per cent. 
bonds, three hundred millions of 4} per cent. bonds, and one thou- 
sand millions of 4 per cent. bonds, maturing in ten, fifteen, and thirty 
years respectively, all redeemable in coin, were authorized to be 
issued. The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to sell and 
dispose of any of these bonds at not less than their par value in coin, 
and to apply the proceeds to the redemption of the 5.20 bonds at their 
par value, or to exchange said bonds for five-twenties, par for par, the 
bonds to be used for no other purpose whatever. Under this author- 
ity the Treasury Department entered upon the work of creating a 
sinking fund. By the terms of the law the sum of only $433,000,000 
was up to July, 1876, required to be used; yet, according to his 
report, the Secretary of the Treasury applied up to the period named 
$658,000,000, showing that he had exceeded by the sum of $225,000,000 
the requirements of the law in carrying out its provisions. 

One would think, in view of this fact and in view of the cry of 
distress that is. borne on every breeze and saddens every heart not 
incapable of feeling, that some recommendation would have come 
from the Treasury Department to stay the steps of the tax-gatherer 
for awhile, to enable the people to enjoy some rest from his demands. 
When good and faithful servants have performed not only their allot- 
ted task, but have done nearly double the work that was given them to 
do, the hardest task-master is inclined to relent and proclaim to them 
a holiday. But no such merciful and appreciative voice issues from 
the Treasury Department. There the thumb-screws of contraction 
are still turned with an iron hand. There the failure of about eight- 
een thousand mercantile establishments within the last two years, 
with liabilities aggregating nearly $400,000,000, to say nothing of tho 
wreck of private fortunes belonging to those not engaged in mercan- 
tile or commercial pursuits, seems to have made no impression. The 
fall of commercial houses and the crash of private fortunes, like the 
prostration of trees in a great forest through which the hurricane 
sweeps, have been heard everywhere in this country save in the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington. Deaf to every other voice, and 
seemingly unmindful of every other interest, the Secretary of the 
Treasury keeps his eye on the sinking fund as the mariner gazes on 
the star by which he guides his bark over the stormy deep. 

Ignoring wholly the fact that the tax-payers of this country have 
contributed to the sinking fund upward of $220,000,000 more than 
by law they were required to pay, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his report to this Congress, includes in his estimates the sum of 
$37,000,000, in round numbers, to be paid by the people of this coun- 
try to the sinking fund. Why not credit the people with the amount 
thus overpaid, and let the sinking fund repose for a while on the 
laurels already won? Does the Secretary of the Treasury wish to 
crowd upon the backs of this war-broken generation the entire bur- 
den of the public debt? Has he no mercy on the toiling millions of 
his countrymen from whese overstrained muscles the money must come 
to meet the demands of the public creditor? Why keep the sleuth- 
hounds of taxation upon their track to pay a debt not yet due, when 
the money thus unnecessarily coerced from their pockets or their 
property is worth to them twice the interest which the public debt 
is bearing? These are questions which the suffering people of this 
country are asking, and which they will require their Representatives 
in Congress to answer. 

They mean that the fact shall be recognized that there are some 
other interests in this country that require looking after besides the 
interests of the bondholder. I have no prejudice against bondhold- 
ers as such. The cry of the chronic demagogue against men because 
they are the owners of public securities which they have fairly 
bought and paid for merits the contempt of every honest man with 
sense enough to penetrate the true inwardness of the outcry. I 
would not administer to the honest bondholder any smaller measure 
of justice than I would mete out to any other honest man, nor would 
I increase his privileges or enlarge his rights because he happens to 
be a bondholder. That this has been done by the legislation of Con- 
gress, to the detriment and injury of the tax-payers of the country, 
(and in every instance at the instigation of a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,) no candid man can deny. The act of 1869, which converted a 
greenback obligation into one of coin, and the act of 1873, which 
changed this coin into gold, all in the interest of the bondholder, 
robbing the people of the country of millions by a shameless viola- 
tion of plain contracts, stand out upon the pathway of Federal leg- 
islation as imperishable monuments to commemorate the victories 
won by the bondholders over the representatives and the rights of 
the people. 
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But the time has arrived when all such legislation as inflicts posi- 
tive injustice and imposes unnecessary burdens must be stopped. In 
the present temper of the public mind the people of this country 
San no more submit to such outrages as the act of 1869 and of 1873 
than they would tamely and silently surrender the right to choose 
their own rulers. The day for such legislation is numbered with those 
beyond the flood, and can no more be recalled or repeated than we 
can place on the current calendar of time the hour when Shylock 
stood before his judge and demanded the pound of flesh. 

The mill will never grind again 
With the water that has passed. 

The recent remonetization of silver was caused by a voice from the 
people which their representatives could not disregard. The masses 
commanded that it should be done in tones that left no room for 
doubt that they were in earnest. It was a rude and shocking an- 
nouncement to mortgagees and bondholders of the forgotten fact 
that there were other people in this country besides themselves who 
had some rights and that there were other interests besides their 
own that had some claims to protection. 

No stone was left unturned, no effort was left unexhausted, to 
thwart and defeat the popular will in this behalf. When the bill 
had passed Congress, after a memorable struggle in which the national 
faith and honor were daily marched to the front to do duty for mort- 
gagees and millionaires, the President of the United States, wholly 
oblivious of the strength and depth of public feeling upon the sub- 


ject, was induced to send in a veto message, made up of a rehash of 


the stale rubbish of a subsidized press, asking Congress to reconsider 
their action. Without explanation or apology the representatives of 
the people laid his veto dead at his feet. The corpse was removed 
from the sight of men without the tribute of a tear for its fate and 
silently interred with no hand to plant a stone where it was buried. 
Even the Secretary of the Treasury, who it was thought wonld be a 
mourner at the funeral if no other man should weep over its grave, 
has suddenly discovered that the dark cloud of repudiation, which 
was charged with the thunderbolts of destruction to the national faith 
and honor, has a silver lining, and sings in the Sunday evening ma- 
tinées at the White House the good old hymn: 
Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The cloud ye so much dread 
Is big with mercy, and shall break 
In Dlessings on your head. 

The prophecies that were made by the enemies of the silver bill, 

those profound financiers and self-appointed guardians of the na- 
tional faith and honor, of the disastrous results that would afflict the 
country on the passage of that bill, furnish another demonstration 
of the fact that the réle of the prophet is often a difficult part to 
vlay successfully. The old man gave good advice to his son when 
o told him, “ My son, never prophesy; but, if you do, be sure that 
you prophesy right.” Subsequent events, turned like a calcium light 
upon their supercilious utterances and dark predictions of ruin, expose 
with fearful and mortifying distinctness the grotesqueness of their 
attitude before the country. Their contempt for the opinions of those 
who had the impudence and temerity to differ with them was sub- 
lime. It really seemed like a refinement of cruelty when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, soon after the passage of the bill, virtually 
admitted that the President in his message and the profound finan- 
cial experts who had given their opinions of the bill had been en- 
gaged in flooding the country with an amount of sublimated non- 
sense, very unbecoming in those who knew so much about finance, 
that there was nothing left for anybody else to learn. 

So alarmed was I at the deeply, darkly, beautifully blue vaticina- 
tions of those wise men of the East that I felt much relieved on the 
morning following the passage of the silver bill on going out to find 
that a merciful Providence still suffered His sun to rise on a land 
cursed with such a sin as the passage of that measure. I walked to 
where I could see the river, and the dear old Potomac still tlowed to 
the sea. I cast my eyes toward the Washington Monument, so called, 
and if there had been any increase or diminution in that noble pile, I 
could not discover it. I then turned to the Capitol in search of the 
Goddess of Liberty, and I saw that comely damsel still standing on the 
Dome, ber waterfall smooth and unrufiled, and the strange bonnet she 
wears not even pulled over her face in token of shame and humilia- 
tion for the great wound the national honor had received. I breathed 
more freely ; and yet I scarce dared to hope that the great financial 
philosophers had made a mistake. I could with difficulty conceive 
of the possibility of men being mistaken who knew so much. I felt 

»yainfully conscious that I knew but little of the subject myself, and I 
new that they were equally conscious that they knew it all. But so 
it was; the earth still revolved nevertheless. 

It is true the friends of the silver bill were much disappointed in 
its partial emasculation by the Senate. But one great point was 

ained. Silver was made once more a legal tender. That much, at 

east, is secure. None of the great-grandchildren of those financial 
philosophers and prophets will ever see it again demonetized in this 
country ; and I doubt very much if, from the bright galaxy of states- 
men whose consciences were so much troubled at the gross breach of 
national faith in aperns the blessed bondholder to receive the 
money his contract bound him to take, there will be found a single 
champion bold enough to make the proposition. It required some 
nerve to oppose the repeal of the act of 1873, when the secret history 


} 


of its passage had been so clearly exposed to the cou 
require vastly more to make the attempt to reinstate it on the stat 

book. The provisions of that celebrated act, conceived in sin oe 
born in iniquity, are lost to the bondholders and their heirs ra me 
It is very sad, but it is very true. sever, 

Mr. Speaker, I would not underestimate the magnitude of the 
lic debt of this country, nor seek to weaken the obligation to = 
But it can never be paid and will never be met by the muller alas 
has hitherto characterized our legislation. Henceforth the legi = 
tion of this country must respect the rights and interestsof the a le 
The sooner the capitalist realizes the fact that the masses of y is 
country must and will control its policy, the better it will be for him 
I know it has been proclaimed in very high quarters that the peo . 
of this country would degenerate into a mob but for the Army " 
fouler libel was uever uttered. I utterly repudiate and abhor such. 
sentiment. It is untrue in all its length and breadth. It is at a 
with the spirit of our Constitution and the genius and theory of our 
Government. It is ashame that any man claiming to be an Ameri. 
can citizen should ever have entertained such a thought long enough 
to give it utterance. Let such a man read the Constitution of his 
country, whose every line and syllable are at war with euch a senti- 
ment, and there learn that a well-regulated militia may be necessary 
to the security of a free State, but a standing army, never. Large 
standing armies may be the allies of despotism and the prop of ty- 
rants, but a republic leans on no such support for its prosperity or its 
perpetuity. 

The American masses are not communistic, they are not law-break- 
ers and anarchists. They know and appreciate the priceless value 
of law and order too wel to be the enemies of either, and they are 
not. When demonstrations of mob violence and disregard of the 
laws of the land are made by any considerable number ot our people 
it may be safely assumed that other causes are at work, that other 
reasons exist for such outbreaks than can be found in a perverse 
spirit of communism and lawlessness inherent in our people. It is a 
notable fact connected with the recent strikes in this country that 
the railroad corporations made the first combination ; they consulted 
together and determined to reduce wages. It is the sheerest folly 
for capital to form its combinations and then turn up its eyes in holy 
horror if labor also combines for its own protection. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that in the recent clash and conflict between labor 
and capital the right was all on one side and all the wrong on the 
other. The laboring masses of this country have too much sense to 
seek a redress of grievances and a protection of their rights on the dark 
and bloody field of communism, and they will never do it. Capital 
is the ally and not the enemy of labor. Labor is the friend and not 
the foe of capital. Mutually dependent, both will make a fatal mis- 
take if the one seeks redress in communistic revolution and the other 
by an appeal to the military power of the Government. Their every 
interest points to an amicable adjustment of differences and a friendly 
discussion and settlement of disputed points, 

Capital must not seek to erect itself into a despotism over labor 
and invoke the strong arm of military power to sustain its arbitrary 
exactions. If it does, it will provoke a conflict in which the inter- 
ests of both will be in one “red burial blent.” When men ask for 
bread they must be given something else besides the bayonet. The 
hungry cannot be fed, the starving cannot be saved by bayonets and 
bullets. These were not made to preserve human life, but to destroy 
it. But, to return from this digression, I was proceeding to say that 
the course of our legislation toward the tax-payers of this country 
must be changed. Treated fairly, they will act fairly. They are not 
unreasonable, they are not unmindful of the blessings which a Gov- 
ernment regulated by law and order confers upon a people. Let 
them receive a credit for what they have over paid toward the ex- 
tinguishment of the national debt, and now when they are sorely 
pressed let them not feel that unnecessary burdens are laid on their 
shoulders. if Con is wise, if the bondholder is wise, if the man 
who owns his millions is wise, heed will be given to this just and 
equitable demand in behalf of the people, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury will be told that nothing more will be paid to the sinking 
fund until the time when by law something shall become due to it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the act of January 14, 1875, known and forever 
to be remembered in the history of this country as the resumption 
act, by which it is provided that the Government shall redeem its 
notes in coin on the Ist day of January next, is the car of Juggernaut 
that has crushed and is crushing out the life and prosperity of this 
country. Over the ruined fortunes of our people John Sherman still 
cracks his whip and drives his car. Is there no way to lock the wheels 
of the car or unseat the driver? If not, God only knows what is to 
become of the people of this country. Has he not crushed enough 
hearts, made desolate enough homes, created enough distress to ent: 
tle him to be ranked high with those architects of ruin whose pames 
survive on the oe of history only by the evil they have entailed 
upon their race? Surely he has done enough to gratify the ambition 
of any reasonable man in this direction. : . 

Mr. Speaker, when I stand on the desolate track over which this 
car of forced resumption has passed, and gaze upon the melancholy 
monuments of ruin it has left behind it, and ask myself the questio®, 
who has been benefited and blessed while so many thousands _ 
been wrecked and destroyed, I wonder at the patience and long ced 
fering of the people who have been the victims of the cold-biood 


ntry, but it wil} 
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sel fis slty that has made millions mourn that a few might 
and eT es like to see a correct balance-sheet of this forced 
Tsien policy, of those who have lost by it, and how many and 
gene te and of those who have gained by it, and how many and 
ee uch. But, still the process of selling interest-bearing bonds 
papi ee notes that bear no interest, and thus contracting the cur- 
on os roes on. This is the process by which the Secretary of the 
. ~ 5S hopes to reach the heaven of resumption, and when he ar- 
-_ at that promised land, he proposes, I suppose, to hold his position 
by the same methods that enabled him to get there. 

“The great financial magnates tell us that we have almost reached 
the blissful clime ; that we have struck hard pan, as they delight to 
cay, and that they now behold just ahead the hill-tops of future pros- 
erty radiant with the sunlight and glories of resumption. But, sir, 
| have lost my faith in them as prophets. When the silver bill was 
passed they saw the gulf of dark despair just before us as plainly as 
they now discern the morning light of a betterday. There is no 
trath in their predictions. This country has been nearly ruined by 
this attempt to foree resumption, and when we have seized the glit- 
tering prize we will find that we hold a barren scepter in our grasp, 
aud that we cannot maintain the position save by the same distress- 
ing process that enabled us to reachit. In my humble judgment it 
is the duty of this House by all the means which honest Represent- 
atives can use in behalf of their suffering constituents.to put a stop 
to this process of selling bonds that bear interest to redeem notes 

at do not. 
— House of Representatives at an early period of this Congress 
passed a bill to repeal this resumption act. They did their whole 


duty in this respect. But the bill still remains undisposed of in the 


Senate. Should it pass the Senate, I suppose the President stands 
ready with another veto to strike it down. We have learned too 
well from his action on the silver bill what we may expect from him. 
He has left us no room to doubt the power and the agencies by which 
be is controlled. If the desolating march of John Sherman is to be 
arrested, the friends of the people upon this floor must resolve to 
stand by their rights at all hazards and to the last extremity. I am 
in favor of putting an amendment to one of the important appropria- 
tion bills, yet to be passed by the House, by which the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be positively prohibited by law from selling 
another bond for the purpose of redeeming non-interest-bearing 
notes, and of standing by that amendment and fighting it out on 
that line if it takes all summer—of making it impossible for him to 
enter into any more such contracts as the one recently made with 
the syndicate. Time presses; and it now looks as if an early adjourn- 
ment is to be forced on us with many measures of deep and vital 
interest to the country unconsidered. We cannot hope in this Con- 
gress to do all that should be done in rectifying the vicious legisla- 
tion of the past. 

The modification of our internal-revenue laws so as to relieve the 
agricultural interests of the country from the unjust and unequal 
burdens which have been imposed upon them, although demanded 
by every principle of justice and equity, is a measure which from all 
appearances seems doomed to defeat. 

The abolition of the tax of 10 per cent. on the circulating notes of 
State banks, which would give great relief particularly to the South 
and West, I have no hope of seeing accomplished at this time, although 
bills for that purpose are pending in both Houses of Congress. 

The revision of the tariff, a question which reaches the pocket of 
every man in the country and second to none in importance now be- 
fore Congress, or which can be presented for our consideration, it is 
now evident cannot be effected in this Congress. 

The substitution of greenbacks for national-bank notes, another 
measure of overshadowing importance, will encounter a like failure. 

But we have tested the strength of those who favor the repeal of 
the resumption act in the House, and they have a clear although not 
avery large majority, and if we are unable to pass other measures 
of great and pressing importance we can put the breaks on the car 
of contraction as it plunges the down grade of ruin, fretghted with 
the prosperity and best interest of the people of this country. 





Let the People of the Territories Elect their own Officers. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. P. KIDDER, 


OF DAKOTA, 
IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 23, 1878, 


“a (H. R. No. 2095) to guarantee to the people of the several Territories a 
‘pu ican form of government, and to secure them in the right of local self- 
government by permitting them to elect their own officers. 


Mr. KIDDER. Mr. Speaker, before entering upon the discussion 


¢ the merits of this bill it will be eminently proper to state some of 
© facts in connection therewith : 


The Territory of Utah was organized on the 9th of September, 1850, 
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= has a population of about one hundred and fifty thon- 
sand. 

The Territory of New Mexico was organized the same day, and has 
now a population of about one hundred and thirty thousand. 

The Territory of Washington was organized the 2d day of March, 
1853, and has a population of about seventy-tive thousand. 

The Territory of Dakota was formed March 2, 1861, and has a pop- 
ulation of about ninety thousand. 

The Territory of Arizona was formed February 24, 1863, and has a 
population of about forty-five thousand. 

The Territory of Idaho was formed March 3, 1863, and has a pop- 
ulation of about forty thousand. 

The Territory of Montana was formed May 26, 1864, and has a pop- 
ulation of about fifty thousand. 

The Territory of Wyoming was formed July 25, 1868, and has a pop- 
ulation of about thirty thousand. 

We have eight Territories, the first being about twenty-eight years 
old and the last about ten years—quite venerable !—in which are “old 
settlers,” comprising the bone and sinew, the bold and hardy and hon- 
est yeomanry, and all of the learned professions, who are highly edu- 
cated, cultivated, and skilled in their respective departments of busi- 
ness, who will compare favorably with the same number, as you may 
come in contact with them, in any State in this Union for integrity, 
intelligence, and learning, for business tact and professional skill. 
Such are the people of the Territories, and as such they are capable 
of filling well in every respect any and all official positions therein. 

This bill provides for the election of a governor, secretary, and 
three judges of the supreme court, who are now appointed by the 
President, and of territorial officers, one auditor, a treasurer, a super- 
intendent of public instruction, and a commissioner of immigration, 
who are now appointed by the governors of the respective Territories, 

There can be no objection to the election of the territorial officers 
by the people, as the General Government has no jurisdiction over 
them. No, it does not so much as pay their salaries. 

No fault, however, should be found with the appointees to the Ter- 
ritories, for generally they are good, honest, and intelligent citizens 
of the States, who are endeavoring to retrieve their fortunes polit- 
cally or financially or both by “ growing up” with the people of a 
new country; and if they are not too old to work or to learn, their 
fond anticipations may be realized and they be transformed into good, 
staid, and sober men, and capable, if it does seem to be late in their 
day and generation, of doing much good. The fault, if there is any, 
is in the appointing power. It is an instinct of ours to be grateful 
to our friends; that is, to those who have given us a helping hand in 
time of need; so that when we have patronage to bestow we naturally 
distribute it where we suppose it will “do the most good” to us; 
ergo, without regard to the sensibilities of the people of a Territory, 
or the fitness of persons to fill the offices and to whom they belong, 
who are bona fide residents therein, the good people of a Territory 
are aggrieved, having been overslaughed by an appointment to an 
office of some person from the outside of the Territory who never 
saw & pappoose or a buffalo calf, and cannot without much consider- 
ation distinguish one from the other; but I am constrained to do him 
justice in this regard for lack of knowledge in relation to such an 
important matter, for the reason that this may be the first time in 
his eventful life that he has had an opportunity to be called upon to 
consider so grave a problem. 

The only objection intended to be raised against this appointee is, 
he has never been “ west.” It must not be understood that all of the 
appointees to Federal positions in the Territories fall under this 
objection, but many of them do. The appointing power, judging by 
the history of the past, where the appointment has been made from 
without the Territory, ostensibly has not taken into consideration 
the fitness of the person, but whether he has been of service in plac- 
ing him in his exalted position : Fiat justitia ruat calum. 

In presenting this bill for the consideration of Congress I advance 
nothing new or novel in reference to the inalienable right of men for 
self-government, but I propose to show that the dormant rights of 
the citizens of the Territories should be asserted and maintained at 
the present time. 

The people of the Territories have patiently submitted to the sys- 
tem of appointments by the President of territorial officers because 
they were absorbed in their occupation of redeeming the lands, erecting 
homes, building towns and cities, constructing highways and roads, 
and defending them from the ruthless hand of the Indians; but, now 
that these lands are populated, towns and cities flourishing, railroads 
connecting every portion and uniting them with the States, postal 
and telegraphic facilities enjoyed, schools and colleges abounding, a 
large, intelligent, and self-sustaining people inhabiting them, the 
people of the Territories propose to assert their right to elect their 
own officers, who knowing their needs and living with them would 
be competent to faithfully discharge the functions of their various 
offices. 

At the present moment there is occupying the time and engaging 
the earnest attention of Congress the momentous question of a gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia, and the only question upon 
which there is any material difference of opinion is as to the right 
of the inhabitants of the District to elect their own officers, or the 
right of suffrage. The reservation in the Constitution that Congress 
should have “exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever” over such 
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district as might become the permanent seat of government admits 
of argument as to the power of any delegated body of representa- 
tives to take away from an intelligent body of citizens the inestimable 
right of suffrage. Whatever construction may be placed upon this 
question does not affect the right of suffrage by the inhabitants of 
the Territories, who have no one to consult in this matter but them- 
selves, as long as they preserve a republican form of government. 

In the early debates in Congress on the question as to where the 
capital of the United States should be located, which resulted in 
placing the city where it now stands, somewhat to the amazement of 
those who now visit the locality for the first time, reference was made 
to the fact that there existed in the possession of the Republic a vast 
and undeveloped territory at “the West.” 

It is rather curious to read in those instructive debates the ernde 
ideas of the distinguished men who composed the convention which 
formed the Constitution of our country, especially of the honorable 
members who, residing in the city of New York, the then capital of 
the nation. spoke of the West somewhat as we might speak of those 
vast and unexplored countries in Central Africa, across which our 
gallant countryman, Stanley, has so recently triumphantly carried 
our flag. 

The West was then a sort of “Ultima Thule,” which it was sup- 
posed might remain for generations in the possession of the red man, 
and yet the country of which these honorable members spoke lies 
now at our very doors. Their descendants can in less than three days 
ride from the capital and reach its extreme extent, for the Missis- 
sippi was then our western boundary. The territory beyond the 
Mississippi, being called Louisiana and in possession of Spain, was 
unknown to white men, being put down on the maps as the “ Great | 
American Desert.” The members, or some of them, who thought the 
West ought to be considered in locating the capital, were laughed 
down by the majority, who believed that this vast and undeveloped 
country required no consideration in settling the question. One 
speaker said that it would probably be a hundred years before our 
settlements beyond the Alleghanies would become considerable enough 
to demand attention or consideration. 

Yet it is but eighty-seven years since these words were uttered, 
and now more than two thousand miles beyond the Alleghanies a 
mighty empire exists, with many cities, vastly more populous and 
' wealthy than New York then was or was ever expected to be. The 
i member who made the remark added that he believed that civilized 
settlements would at some future day exist beyond the Alleghanies, 
but how these communities were to be governed passed comprehen- 
s10N. 

It is not to be conceived that the idea was entertained by any one 

iu that when the great West came to be settled the pioneers should 
i be governed through long weary years by men sent from the East, 
bearing the commission of the President, men ignorant of the feel- 
; ings, habits, and necessities of the people whom they came to govern; 
' men not only ignorant in these particulars, but entirely deficient in 
knowledge of the geography or topography of the country and in 
many instances contrary to the express wishes of the inhabitants of 
the Territory, and often obnoxious to them for many reasons. 

The Anglo-Saxon race, which amid all changes constitutes the great 
substratum of all the nations, kindred, and people who speak the En- 
giish language wherever it is found, crystallizes naturally into well- 
governed communities, and it does this with or without and some- 
times in spite of any higher authority. 

Few things in history, in the formation of an organized society and 
selection of a form of government, are more marvelous than the way 
in which the pioneers of 1249 in California organized. The people 
of California, as soon as they felt the necessity of a permanent and 
responsible government, organized the necessary machinery and were 
knocking at the doors of Congress for admission as a State, while our 
legislative Solons were considering what was to be done with the sup- 
posed disorderly and heterogeneous mass gathered on the shores of 
the Pacitic, composed, as one member said, “of the gathered vaga- 
bonds of two continents.” Well was it proposed to place on the seal 
of that State the Goddess Minerva springing full-armed from the 
brain of Jove. 

The honorable member who thought the West might in the fullness 
of time be settled, but was entirely unable to imagine how it was to 
be governed, could hardly have conceived that the day would come 
when, under republican rule, vast Territories, fair and fertile as any 
the sun sees in his daily course, and larger than the kingdom of 
France, would be turned over to governors sent out from Washington, 
in whose election their thousands of intelligent inhabitants should 
have no voice, and of whom they should have no knowledge, respect- 
ing whom they should be sure of but two things: first, that these 
governors would know nothing of their wants, their feelings, and 
their purposes; and, second, that they came not to upbuild on broad 
and solid foundations the infant State, but to redeem their own fallen 
fortunes. Surely, never in the days of republican simplicity, when, 
as one member naively remarked, “ Congress still possessed innocence 
and virtue,” could any one not a seer, able to look with prophetic 
eye along the coming centuries, have imagined a system so unjust. 
It might be well to inquire where this idea of governing distant 
Territories originated. The name of its inventor is lost in the mists 
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—— 
back some thousands of years beyond the days when the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman were first heard of, beyond the time sien 
Rome was a robber settlement, a small village in the Pontine manshe " 
we shall find that the kingdom of Persia, then one of the great newer 
of Asia, possessed vast outlying, conquered territories which were - . 
erned by satraps sent out fromthe capital. The system much cae 
bled ours, but was perhaps worse in one feature. The governers oc 
satraps sent out by Darius and other rulers of Persia often See 
nothing even of the language of those whom they were sent to vo. 
ern. The officials sent out from Washington can generally speak the 
language of the people, but at that point their knowledge of the 
comes to a full stop. 

The State papers and official reports of the authorities of the King. 
dom of Persia have unfortunately not come down to us, unless jt 
may be that they are recorded in the cuneiform inscriptions op the 
walls of the ruined palaces along the Tigris or the Euphrates. Wi;), 
these inscriptions the antiquarians are now wrestling, and we may 
yet know what were the instructions given to the governors of tho 
territories. Whatever they were, it is on record in history that they 
acted as if their instructions were to fill their own pockets, and how. 
ever painful it may have been to them (and the people) they carried 
out their orders to the letter. ’ 

If we come down along the pages of history a few centuries, woe 
shall find that the Romans ruled their outlying territories, certain|y 
their western ones, Gaul and Britain, in the same way, and sent out 
from the capital, not “the noblest Roman of them all,” but the young 
sprigs of nobility who had bankrupted themselves in purse and repnta. 
tion in the pleasures of the dissolute city to endeavor to redeem both 
in the distant territories, where no one knew anything about thew. 
We seem to have adopted the system from the Romans, along with the 
Roman law, which forms the foundation of our common law. Having 
traced this mode of governing territories far back toward its source 
in the hot-bed of absolute monarchy in Persia or Assyria, let us ask if 
it is worthy of a free people, and does it deserve perpetuity ? 

The day finally comes in the history of a Territory when it becomes 
a State of the Union, and the first duty of the people is to choose 
their officers. 

Was it ever the case that a new State, so situated, sought its goy- 
ernor or other officers among the crowd of played-out politicians 
that haunt the lobbies of Congress or the portals of the White House! 
Do the citizens ever call to their aid even the proved and honored 
statesmen of the Union? The surrounding States and Territories 
would laugh them to scorn for such an act, and the name of a new 
State would become a by-word and a reproach. The brave and hardy 
pioneers of the frontier, when they are allowed the freedom of choice 
and are permitted to give an expression to their will, select from 
among their own numbers men who, like themselves, have borne the 
heat and burden of the day and who know something of the wants, 
the feelings, and the purposes of their constituents. 

Why should they not be allowed this privilege before they have 
reached that magical but uncertain number which the wisdom of 
Congress decides entitles the Territory to be called a State and ad- 
mitted to all of the privileges of this wondrous compact of “ United 
States?” If it is of paramount importance that a State sbould gov- 
ern itself, when its institutions have crystallized, when peace and 
order prevail, why is it necessary that during the formative process, 
when its inhabitants are to determine what the new State shall be, 
the citizens are to be delivered over to the government of some 
stranger, whose only claim to the position is that he has been a suc- 
cessful prop of some administration ? 

I ask why this must be? If a truthful answer is returned it would 
be: not that the custom is republican, or that it is warranted by any- 
thing in the Constitution, but that it is necessary to keep these places 
to provide for the hangers-on or whippers-in of whatever party or 
administration may happen to be possessed of the power to fill them. 

The interests of the inhabitants of the Territories are ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the political necessities which are supposed to exist, of 
rewarding those who have helped the magnates at Washington to 
climb to the places whence they can dispense such favors. 

Mr. Speaker, the inhabitants of the Territories are freemen and 
American citizens. It is proposed that they shall have a voice, as 
other citizens have, as to who shall hold office among them, and shall 
no longer serve as political foot-balls. s 

Are there any here so far astray from true republican (not party 
republican) principles as to be willing to deny them this right! In 
the light of recent events this question demands immediate action, 
and delay to grant this right is to perpetuate slavery more repulsive 
than the one so recently blotted out forever. The poet informs us 
that it is not land nor towers nor towns that make a state— 


names of 


m 


Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
. . * * 
No:—men, high-minded men, 
. . . * 


Men who their duties know, ie 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain : 


These constitute a state. 
Such, sir, are the people of the Territories. Who shall deny them 


of unrecorded time ; but if we search along the pages of history, | the rights and all the rights of freemen? 
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Indian Affairs. 


SPEECH OF HON. WALTER L. STEELE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878. 


.. ¢he amendment to the Army appropriation bill transferring the Indian Bureau 
—— to the War Department. 





Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, the course which has been almost 
invariably pursued toward the Indian tribes by this Government de- 
monstrates that their control and management should be confided to 
the Secretary of War, and not to the Secretary of the Interior. They 
have been dealt with almost exclusively by the influence of force. 
Even the treaties, so called, which have been made with the various 
tribes are well known to have been dictated by the stronger power 
and accepted by the inferior, entirely as a choice of evils. Under 
the false plea that “ the earth belongs to the saints of the Lord” the 
United States have resolved that they are the “saints,” and forth- 
with, in a saintly way, have dispossessed the aboriginal and rightful 
lords of the soil from the rich domain which they had held from “the 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” and 
in place of the wigwam of the savage they have erected the house of 
the Christian citizen and the temple in which he professes to wor- 
ship Him whose command it is * Thou shalt not steal,” nor “‘ Covet 
anything that is thy neighbor’s.” Even after the “ treaties” are made 
the poor Indian is removed from the home of his fathers and receives 
the miserable compensation which is allowed him, his new domain is 
invaded by the Christian traders, who proceeds to plunder him of 
what little he has. If this cannot be accomplished by fraud and chi- 
canery, 2 more active appliance is used, and if the victim shows the 
spirit of resistance to the wrong, and resents it, the Government is in- 
voked to use its powerful arm and enforce obedience to the exactions. 
If this policy shall continue, let us be at least bold in our treatment 
end if we mean war let us not cloak our designs under the mantle of 

weace. 

' My own view is that the Government should adopt a different course 
toward the Indian tribes, and endeavor by peaceful and just means 
to bring them under the influence of civilization. Give them a ter- 
ritorial government, invest them with the right of representation on 
this floor, teach them that the curse of the seed of Adam is upon 
them, and that they, being a part of this great empire, must bear the 
burdens as well as share the benefits of well-regulated government. 
Stop the bounties which are nominally given them,but which they 
really never get, and let them know that thenceforth they must be citi- 
zens, and gain their bread in thesweatof theirface. Whenthisshall be 
done, there is asolution of the problem. They are quite as well fitted 
to assume the rights and duties of citizenship as were those of African 
descent upon whom were conferred by means unknown to the Con- 
stitution all the powers and rights which pertain to those whose 
endurance and valor and intellect established free institutions on this 
continent. Besides they and their ancestors were always free, were 
the owners of the soil of their native land, had ever, so far as we ure 
advised, the light of revelation, however dim, and they can beinvested 
with the perogrative of self-government in strict compliance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. It is true that to accomplish this 
desirable end some force will be necessary, but the good to be obtained 
will far outweigh the deplorable evils which will be forever removed. 
Then yourstanding Army can be reduced, and kept only as a nucleus, 
around which may be gathered the citizen soldiery who will stand as 
“a wall of fire around our much loved land ” whenever danger threat- 
ens the maintenance of our free institutions. 

_ In this connection I beg leave to say that in my opinion wise leg- 
islation, equal and just laws, which bear upon all classes alike, will 
render entirely unnecessary any large army for the purpose of main- 
taining law and order in this country. If this is done those sections 
of the Union which have been cursed and are now threatened with 
assaults upon the liberty of the citizen and the property of the peo- 
ple will be freed from ail alarms on the subject, and the Government 
and its laws will be bulwarked with respect, confidence, and love. It 
will be stronger and more enduring than bayonets can make it, for it 
will be enthroned in the heart of the people, and its lawful preroga- 
tives will be preserved from all danger of destruction. Happily for 
those whom I represent and for the entire South, we apprehend no 
such alarming disasters. Our sparse population begets a proper con- 
ception of the duties of citizenship, and hence there is no conflict of 
‘nterest. There never should be anywhere. The rights of all should 
be respected and enforced. A man may refuse, if he chooses, to work 
al given rates, and this cannot be denied. A man may use his own 
as he pleases, but he must neither deny nor abridge the equal right of 


the ys . . : 
others. Sic utere tuo ut non alienum laedas is the accepted maxim, and | 


pp attempt by force to prevent others from doing as they see 
dation ¢ pois property, their brain, or their muscle, they forget the 
the ae : —— of society, and commit a grave offense against 
of all which o organization which is essential to the maintenance 
dak “aout the necessities and convenience and happiness of man- 
So ae a tee If nothing else can be done to prevent it force must 

used for order must be preserved. But before that resort shall 
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be had let the better means of conciliation by justice and kindness be 
tried, and then the discordant elements will be hushed into repose, 
and peace, harmony, and prosperity will be fairly established. 


Army Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD S. BRAGG, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1878. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BRAGG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It would seem to be a work of supererogation on 
my part, after the able discussion which has taken place upon the 
merits of this bill, to attempt to add anything new in its favor. It 
would seem to me, sir, after listening to the detailed history of the 
regiments as they were given to this committee this afternoon, and 
from the official records, showing that they were skeletons in fact, that 
there would be no longer any need of argument to show that there 
should be a consolidation of that force in order to give it effective 
strength when called upon to act in the field. 

It is due to the Committee on Appropriations for me to say that 
this work of theirs is not an assumption on their part; it is no in- 
fringement, by their own volition, upon the rights of any other com- 
mittee. I am prepared to defend the rights of committees as zeal- 
ously as any other gentleman upon the floor of this House, but the 
majority of the Committee on Military Affairs found that obstacles 
were thrown in their way at every step, and they found that they 
were unable to give to this House a measure which in their judgment 
was a measure of relief, 

Finding themselves blocked and foiled, they applied to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to report a bill, under the right which they 
had to report a bill at any time, in following an old precedent, that 
would adopt so much of the views of the majority of the Committee 
on Military Affairs as they could consistently support; and the ma 
jority of the Committee on Military Affairs receive it now as ours and 
not their work; it receives our indorsement and not our opposition. 
We support it, sir, not because it is what we think the country re- 





quires, but we support it because it comes the nearest to what the 
country requires and it is the best thing that we can at present get. 


Radical reforms cannot be effected at once. It is like a siege upon 
men who are well fortified ; when an advance is made upon them it 


must be done by slow and cautious approaches, by parallel lines. So 
it is with the staff department of the Army; we have to make changes 


by slow and gradual approaches, by parallel lines, until we get within 
the lines, and then we can assault the citadel and not before. 


I regard this bill as I would iodine treatment for a cancer: if I 
were to have my own way about it, I would administer some heroic 
treatment; I would use the knife and cut out the cancer at once, and 
save the patient from the effect which must inevitably ensue if this 


thing be permitted to go on. 


I was astonished when I listened to the very eloquent remarks of 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. McCook,] who attacked this 
bill, not on account of anything that there was in it, but on account 
of what at one time was proposed to be put in it. I refer to the 
clause which provided that upon the failure of this House to make 
an appropriation for the support of the Army the Army should be 
disbanded. That provision was looked upon by him and his con- 
freres as an outrage in the history of the American Government. He 
said that large amounts of property belonging to the people would be 
left unprotected; that the liberties of the people would be left unpro- 
tected. Sir, who were to leave them unprotected? The chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people themselves, the men to whom the people 
delegated the power to say how they desired to have their liberties 


protected. 

It has not yet come to this in this day and generation that the peo- 
ple of the United States are to go for protection to the Army, men 
boasting of their pride of caste, many of them men of ability and all 
of them gentlemanly.in their conduct, but possessed of a self-conceit 
and an arrogance that is entirely inconsistent with the simple and 
plain form of republican institutions and republican manner of life. 

I ask that gentleman to turn to his Blackstone, and he will find 
that in 1690 King John was compelled tosurrender the question as to 
whether an army should be maintained or not to the Parliament of 
England. I ask him to look at the Jaw by which the English army 
is now maintained, and he will find that that people, from which we 


| sprang, jealous of their liberties, distrustful of armed power now as 


they were in years gone by, require an annual appropriation to pro- 
vide for the existence of the army, and upon a failure to make that 
appropriation ipso facto that army is disbanded in monarchical Eng- 
land. Then I ask the gentleman to come down and look into our own 


| Constitution and he will find there that even this Congress cannot 
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keep an army longer in existence by any appropriation than two 
years. 

Mr. McCOOK. I never questioned that, did I? 

Mr. BRAGG. Iask the gentleman to turn to the Federalist and 
there he will read that it was safe to trust that power in the hands 
of the delegates of the people assembled in representation here ; and 
he will also find that it was there announced that if the delegates, 
the chosen representatives of the people, saw fit to withhold appro- 
priations for the Army, ipso facto that army was disbanded. 

The provision which it was proposed to place in this bill was a pro- 
vision which maintained the doctrines of our fathers, which main- 
tained the doctrines of free men, which maintained the doctrines of 
menu who knew that the very principle upon which a standing army 
exists is in utter antagonism to republican institutions. An army 
in perfection is absolute despotism; it teaches despotic power. It 
knows but one command; it knows but one mind, but one thought, 
but one rule of action, and that rule of action is the will of its com- 
mandant. With a bad man at the head of the Army, what would be 
the result? The very same result that our people have guarded 
against by providing that it is for us, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, to guard and protect them in their liberties against any encroach- 
ment upon them by the Army, and, where we see the evil threatening 
us, to refuse appropriations and disband the organization which 
threatens the evil. 

Is there any reason why we should already begin to fear the Army ? 
Need I ask if there is a reason, when a gentleman standing upon this 
floor to-night has received the plaudits of this House, has received 
the congratulations of all his confréres, for preaching the doctrine 
that the American people are incapable of self-government, and that 
they can only be governed and ruled, not by the ballot-box, not by 
the expression of their free will, not by their good common sense and 
obedience to the law, but by the bayonet under the despotic power 
of the regular Army ? 

It will not do for that gentleman to seek to amuse the populace by 
talking about the glories of the American Constitution, whereby a 
man springing from the lowest rank in life can rise to the highest, 
where every office and every field of enterprise is open to the rich and 
the poor and all alike, and yet with the same breath announce that 
the doctrines of Jefferson are on the wane, that the doctrines of Ham- 
ilton are in the ascendant, that centralization, and not democracy, is 
the rule, and that we must distrust the people in whom we say exist 
not only the right of self-government, but the capacity of self-govern- 
ment; distrust the people as being unable to govern themselves, and 
say that men whom we find in the ranks of the Army, who may come 
from the slums and the purlieus of the cities, are to be the men who 
are to dictate to the hard-working, the honest laboring classes of this 
country what liberty is, what their rights are, and if they do not suc- 
cumb to the Army they are to be punished by the bayonet. [Applause 
on the democratic side. } 

Mr. Chairman, to the personnel of the Army I have no possible 
objection. There are in it men whom I am proud to claim as my 
friends, men whose friendship was formed in the routine of camp 


life; and those friendships were subsequently cemented and welded | 


in the fiery furnace of battle. I love them; [honor them; I respect 
them. It is not because I love them less but because I love my country 
and its liberty more that I stand here to-night to say that this large 
surplus of oflicers, these men who are made pensioners upon the Gov- 
ernment, who are fast establishing a class that live upon the Gov- 
ernment and eat out the substance of the people, doing nothing, are 
men whom we must guard against, whom we must teach that they 
are not rulers but servants, or the day is soon at hand when the “ man 
on horseback” will be greeted by the people as a relief from the 
thousand and one petty tyrants to be found in every locality to lord 
it over them. 

I disagree with every gentleman who has spoken on the subject of 
a basis upon which the size of an army should be put. One gentle- 
man cites to you the length of line from Brownsville to Vancouver, 
from the British possessions to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, from 
Maine to Georgia, and from Georgia around to Galveston. If the 
length of line of our territory or its boundaries should be the meas- 
ure on which the size of our Army must depend, we ought to have an 
army not of twenty-five thousand men, but if it is to be defended and 
put in battle array on each of these salient points an army of five 
million men would not be sufficient to do it. 

Neither do I agree with gentlemen that population is the measure 
of the size of the Army. If so the State which has the largest amount 
of population will of necessity require about it the largest armed 
force ; the old States which are thickly and well settled will require 
more force than the new. This theoryisnottenable. The true basis 
upon which to judge what the size of an army should be is, in my 
judgment, this: First, what is the impending danger and with what 
force is it likely to come? Second, what facilities have we for com- 
bining at any important point a force in any given time sufficient to 
meet it? When you ascertain those two things, you have then deter- 
mined what the force of your army ought to be. 

We need not keep up a standing army of twenty-five thousand men 
for the purpose of meeting an enemy that will never make its ap- 


any given point to resist any attack which may be m 
The only question for us to settle is the number of trox 
to be placed in the Indian Territory. And here we find all the; lv 
cates of a standing army (represented particularly by the ei en 
their friends upon this floor) dealing, as West Point men always _ 
in unknown quantities. They have studied mathematics ¢jjj the: 
realize that the only way to solve a problem and solve jt as thee 
desire is by the use of unknown quantities. With them the unkn¢ os 
quantity is Indian or Mexican. om 

Whenever the question comes up, shall the Army be reduced, the 
we find men swarming from the Adjutant-General’s Office or eae . 
ing from their boarding-houses in the city of Washington and coming 
here and talking to us about the right of the poor settler upon the 
frontier whose wife and children are liable to be massacred at mid. 
night by the blood-thirsty, merciless savage. : 

Thoughtful men! Ay,thoughtful in two senses, thoughtful of their 
own persons that they stay herein camp; thonghtful that they cover 
themselves and the wrong they are doing the Government by putting 
forward a class of persons who have the sympathy of the American 
people, and appealing tous in behalf of their necessities to divert our 
attention from their sinecure offices. 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, not only that twenty thousand men are 
sufficient but I believe as I stand here to-day that ten thousand of 
cavalry and infantry are all the soldiers outside of the artillery corps 
that the American people require. Why? How many soldiers are 
there now in the Indian Territory? Go to the scene of battle: go 
where it is said this Army must be increased and maintained at jts 
present standard of twenty-five thousand on account of Indian depre- 
dations, hunt through every post and every encampment, and when 
you have figured up the grand total you will find considerably less 
than ten thousand men engaged in doing the work for which it is 
said an army of twenty-five thousand men must be kept up. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Where are the balance? 

Mr. BRAGG. “ Where are the balance?” is a significant question, 
Look at the report of the Secretary of War as to the posts that can be 
abandoned. Commence with all the old posts and forts that are main- 
tained for sentiment. For, as General Sherman says, if they are to be 
defended by troops they should be moved out so that he could throw 
up sand-works to protect and cover his men. Follow the old line all 
along the Canadian frontier up to Mackinaw; and in every one of 
those places you will find an army pet with a post. And at his post 
you will find one of these elegant staff quartermasters and a staff 
commissary and all the necessary surroundings, so that he lives in 
state like a little king, having nothing to do but to drink his punch 
or toddy in the morning, his julep in the afternoon, and bask in the 
smniles of beauty in the evening. [Laughter.] Fifty and more posts 
within the United States are thus manned and kept to-day. From 
three to five thousand of the rank and file of the Army are stowed 
away in them, having no service to do except to wait upon their lord, 
the post commandant. 

I said they dealt in unknown quantities; and just now I desire 
to address myself to my very able friend representing the San Anto- 
nio district in Texas, [Mr. SCHLEICHER.] Texas is an unknown 
quantity. Texas has five thousand troops within her borders. Until 
very lately she had but a little over two thousand, and for eighteen 
months last past and a little more upon the Lower Rio Grande oppo- 
site to the Mexican territory there had not been a single raid nor 
a thieving excursion from the Mexican side. The Army bill comes 
up; the Army force is increased in Texas to nearly if not quite five 
thousand men, and lo and behold, with an increase of the force, what 
happens? Why in every ranch armed bands appear on every post- 
route, post-riders are robbed and murdered—all for what? Why, 
when fous a boy, Mr. Chairman, we used to think when the big 
menagerie came along and the elephant got to playing in the river 
and the keeper could not get him out they always had a dog who 
slept with the elephant in his stall and when they wished to secure 
the elephant they pinched the ear of the dog and he yelped and then 
the elephant left the water and went to the dog and his keeper, as was 
desi of him. [Laughter.] A Mexican raid is the yelp which is 
to bring Congress, the big elephant, to their rescue ; and Texas is to 
have what? To be thronged with officers, filled with posts, fine fat 
contracts, large expenditures of public money, and the disbursement 
of the salaries of the officers who stay there year after year; and s 
country which has no market is to be furnished one because the Mex- 
ican ear has been pinched and the dog has yelped. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin permit 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BRAGG. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the raid in April last did not occur ? 

Mr. BRAGG. What raid? : 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. The raid in April last. 

Mr. BRAGG. Where? 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. In the county of Duval. : 

Mr. BRAGG. All I know, I will say in reply to the gentleman, !s 
that I have examined the collector of customs at Matamoras ; re 
examined the United States officers at Brownsville ; I have examine 


ade Upon us, 
Ips hecessary 


pearance on our front with more than five hundred or five thousand | General Sherman and General Sheridan, and they all unanimously 
or ten thousand men. We have railroad facilities all through the | report that upon the Lower Rio Grande for the eighteen months pre- 
ceding the examination all had been peace and quiet. 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. This raid was three weeks ago. 


new States; we nave railway communication with the Pacific; we 
have facilities by which we can mass our forces in a short time at 
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AGG. That is just what I said—— ~ 
4 pRILEICHER. After they were examined. 
Mr. BRAGG. That is whatIsaid; the Mexican dog’s ear had been 
pinched. (Laughter. } 


Mr. SCHLEICHER. I hope the House will do me the justice to 


hear me in reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I will give | 


him the truth. I will not willingly stand here and silently listen to 


sc TAGS. I do not reflect upon the gentleman from Texas. If 
Texas could get fifty thousand troops there I would not mind it if 
we did not have to pay for them. { Laughter. ] If Texas was will- 
ing to pay to locate the Army in her midst and support it and sup- 
ply it, 1 would say, God bless Texas for taking that elephant off our 
hands. [Laughter.] But so long as it is for us to appropriate the 
money it is proper for us to inquire whether the necessity exists for 
the appropriation of the money. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be impossible for me, not having the 
map here, to point out to the committee so you may see it clearly ; 
but, commencing at Brownsville and going up to Macintosh and Dun- 
can and up to Eagle Pass, there has been until this last increase of 
troops the whole number altogether not amounting to five hundred. 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. The gentleman has called upon me particu- 
larly to notice what he is saying, and therefore I should be allowed, 
] think, to ask him a question. 

Mr. BRAGG. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. Did you say there were five thousand men 
there? 

Mr. BRAGG. Very nearly. 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. I should like to read a few lines from the offi- 
cial report. 

Mr. BRAGG. Ido not yield for that purpose. 
were nearly five thousand 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. I will read it for the gentleman in one min- 
ute—only the figures. 

Mr. BRAGG. I do not yield. 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. Last year in the fall there were nineteen hun- 
dred. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRAGG. I have been engaged in procuring a report from the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of War reports, and it is made 
part of an official communication to this House, that in December and 
January last over forty-two hundred troops were in Texas, with re- 
cruits not yet arrived which belonged to the commands there. 

There have been no troops ordered away from Texas. Those troops 
were put into Texas to comply with a demand that was made here 
by Congress that there should be an increase of force ; and from that 
time the foree commenced increasing until the last official statement 
made to our committee showed that force amounting to forty-two 
hundred and on the increase to five thousand. But as I said when 
the gentleman propounded his interrogatory, upon all of the Lower 
Rio Grande, where the Mexican people live, where Mexican raids have 
formerly taken place, the whole amount of troops that remained there 
during the long quiet that existed would not number in the posts 
below Eagle Pass to exceed five hundred. The main body of the 
troops were located under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Shaf- 


When I say there 


ter, at Fort Clark, Away above all the territory occupied by Mexico | 


opposite was terra incognita, where no men live except afew men who 
had formerly belonged to the Indian tribes in America, but had been 
driven out and had located and were roving bands there. At that 
fort were fourteen hundred men. How many Indians were there? 
The Lipans, Kickapoos, and two other tribes, numbering the sum 
total of two hundred and twenty-five bucks, (one officer says from 


eighty to ninety bucks;) and we have at that fort fourteen hundred | 


men doing—what? Hiding themselves in the shade while Lieuten- 
ant Bullis, with ninety Indian scouts, roamed around in Mexico look- 
ing for the Lipans. That is the kind of military administration that 
has prevailed in Texas. The sum total of these Indians is two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. But the question was asked, “ You have said 
Mexicans; what do you mean?” He says, “I mean Indians.” “Of 
what tribe?” He named the tribes. They were not Mexicans. They 
were Indians that had been American Indians, numbering two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. How did they come? Did they come in war- 
like array when they crossed into Texas? Not at all.’ They came in 
varties of three, five, ten, and as high as fifteen. And in one instance 
ie said they had been known to cross in parties as high as thirty-five; 
not for the purpose of making war, not for the purpose of carrying on 
war, but simply for the purpose of stealing. And Texas not mindful 
of her duty to arrest these criminals by her own force found it easier 
and cheaper to appeal to the parental Government to make constables 
out of the United States Army to run after the Lipan thieves that 
ran away with their cattle. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one who does not believe in the doctrine of 
the use of military power in the States. Our Government rests not 


to the Government, must take an interest in their home institutions. 


hey commence in their school district and there they first learn | 
— Y They go from that to their town meeting. There | 
ley take an interest in what makes them fit to be members of a re- 


to be politicians. 


publican government. They have there a little government of their 


thei, They elect their officers. They watch them and see to it that 
their officers discharge their duti 


| 


| the less have they the opportunity to sift personally his acts. 





woll. 
upon force but upon the free will of the people. The people in order to | 
protect their Government, in order properly to discharge their duties | 





| 


di 


They then go to their assembly districts. They go from that to their 
county and from that to their Stute, and from the State to the Na- 
tional Government. But the further the officer is removed from them 
The 
safety of the Government then depends—upon what? That the peo- 
ple who are the source of power are vigilant, that they look after and 
care for their rights, that they are bold, that they are self-reliant, that 
they dare tight for their rights if need be. ; 

Such people so educated know their rights and will maintain them; 
they are made of the stuff our fathers were, and as we should be to 
fill the idea that man is capable of self-government. 

The other doctrine is the doctrine of the parental government ; it 
is the doctrine that capital, that is always timid, likes. They prefer 
not to rely upon the local power, but to appeal to the absolute power 
of federalism to come and relieve them. Instead of stretching out 
their hands and relieving themselves when riots and when mobs 
ensue it is easier for them and better for their pockets to have the 
Federal Government put down the riot at the expense of hundreds 
of lives, if need be, than for them to put their hands into their pockets 
and remove the cause which leads to the riot orthe mob. 1 do not 
believe in that doctrine. I believe that we may safely trust the peo- 
ple, and that they are better guardians of their liberties than all the 
standing armies of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam taking more time to this branch of the bill 
than Iintended. This is one of those subjects that it is impossible 
to talk about without talking too much. This bill proposes to re- 
duce the Army to twenty thousand men. We claim for it that, with 
the consolidation of regiments, with the abandonment of the posts 
that according to a statement which we have at last procured froin 
the Secretary of War, indorsed by the General of the Army, can be 
abandoned, and with the removal of the troops from the States, where 
they have no business to be, leaving the sea-coast to be protected by 
the artillery who take care of the forts, that we shall send to the 
scene of active operations of the Army, not only as many men as we 
now have, but,if the troops be properly administered, that we will 
put into that territory more than twice the amount of force that now 
exists, 


This bill seeks first to consolidate the organization. We are told 


| by the gentleman from New York that the Committee on Appropria- 
| tions have taken up this matter. 


They have gone at it as flippantly 
and have disposed of the organizations of regiments as readily and in 
as business a sort of way as the chairman of the subcommittee would 
have acted in the management of his own business; and to that the 
gentleman representing the management of the Army on the other 
side of the House enters his most earnest protest. 

Ay, Mr. Chairman, that is what every Army man, save only a few, 
always protests against. They are afraid that we, the representa- 
tives of the people, will demand that the Army be run upon business 
principles. That is the last thing they want. They want it to be 
run on a red-tape line, to make nooks everywhere, not for the purpose 
of expediting business, but for the purpose of retarding it, so as to 
give employment to the men whom they desire to make pensioners 
upon the Government. Now it is a tine ery to talk of the consolida- 
tion of regiments as if it involved some question of occult science ; 
does it? Let us see. We have now twenty-tive infantry regiments, 
with one officer to every ten men. Is that the way in which the mil- 
itary spirit of the people is to be kept up? Is that thestyle of force 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] alluded to when he 
said that he desired to keep the officers in practice, so that in case of 
war they should be efticient officers to command the volunteers who 
would go to the field. These oflicers spend their time, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER] said a few days ago, in put- 
ting two lumps of sugar upon a table and betting drinks as to which 
lump a fly would first alight upon. Does not the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. McCook] and does not the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. GARFIELD] know that military men, situated as these men are, 
rust out, so that in case of war nine out of every ten of them would 
be tseless? We should have to get rid of the old fogies, and the next 
thing would be to appoint some practical man in the Commissary and 
Quartermaster’s Department, who would get rid of the red tape, so 
that our soldiers should not go naked and starving while they are 
looking through the records of the oflice to find authority to feed and 
clothe them. 

Mr. McCOOK. Ido not know anything about the game to which 
the gentleman refers, but I do know that if they do indulge in that 
game when the command comes they charge very gallantly and die 
as they did under Gibbons and Custer and wherever they have been 
called upon for such service. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Chairman, men die quietly in their beds and 
nothing is said about it; men die in their shops; men die upon rail- 
roads; men die in factories; men die everywhere, and we bear it 
It is the common lot of man, come when it will. The poet 
says: 

O Death, thou art terrible! 

There are gallant men in the Army, but because they are gallant 
men would the gentleman from New York have it understood that 
there are no other gallant men but those men who sit out there whil- 
ing away their time at the posts? 

Mr. McCOOK. Not so long as the gentleman from Wisconsin lives. 

Mr. BRAGG. Would the gentleman have it understood that in 


es honestly, promptly, and faithfully. | case of war the Government can rely upon this little fragment of an 
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army with these officers for the purpose of carrying its flag to vic- 
tory? Would the gentleman have it understood because a man grad- 
vated at West Point he is a Von Moltke? He may be in his own esti- 
mation perhaps, and wherever the test is applied, no matter where, 
you will find that by actual experience common-sense men are better 
adapted for the service than the man who has graduated at West 
Point where he learns military science only. West Point teaches 
sciences. Iam not an opponent of that institution, although I have 
been aceused of it because I have opposed its extravagances. I would 
keep it up and maintain it and would send from it to every district men 
who had there received their military education to acquire common, 
practical sense and learn to know the people as they are, and to have 
thoughts, interests, and feelings in common with them, and then, 
when they are called upon in case of an emergency to act for the peo- 
ple and with the people, they will know the wishes and wants of the 
people and how to deal with them, and then the people will trust in 
them, and if need be bear the old flag again to victory. 

Mr. Chairman, the power which holds together and carries the col- 
umn into the very jaws of death, where the shells are shrieking and 
the shots are whistling, and the columns are melting away like the 
snow under an April sun, is not found in the books and cannot be 
learned at West Point. It is a gift, a magnetic power, which God 
gives to some men, and they are not always graduates from West 
Point. West Point teaches science to an advanced degree. I am 
proud of it as a military institution, and of the oflicers who have 
graduated from there; but the lessons of the war have not yet suffi- 
ciently passed from my recollection for me to stand here quietly and 
submit to the idea, which seems to prevail, that West Point should 
absorb all the glory of the war, and fought all the battles of the war, 
and forced the confederacy to succumb. I have thought that if this 
great staff corps here—the eight brigadier-generals, the forty or fifty 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels, the majors, and the captains who are 
stationed here and absorb so much of the glory of the Army—had 
gone forth against the confederate troops in bright array, how many 
thousand lives would have been spared and how many millions of 
money would have been saved; for at their own estimate of them- 
selves and their importance the confederates must have fled in disor- 
der to the Gulf, and no volunteer force would have been required to 
put down the rebellion. 


It is said that this Army should be kept in such a condition that it ; 


willexpand., Did not the Army expand in 1860 from twelve thousand 
to over half a million? Was there any want of talent and intellect 
then? Were not the people loyal to the flag? Is there any need now, 
when our countrymen are being ground down to the earth with the 
weight of taxation upon them, that we should keep a long list of pen- 
sioners upon our staff simply for the reason that they are officers of 
the Army, and may in some distant future by possibility come in use ? 
That is the philosophy of Toodles. 

Let us see what we have in our staff corps. In the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s department we have a brigadier-general, 2 colonels, 4 lieuten- 
ant-colonels, 10 majors; 17 in all. In the Inspector-General’s depart- 
ment we have 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant-colonels, and 2 majors; 5 in 
all; and in addition 3 inspectors-general, of the rank of colonel, in 
excess of the number provided by law. Inthe Bureau of Military 
Justice we have 1 brigadier-general and 4 majors; 5 in all; and 4 
judge-advocates, majors, in excess of the number allowed by law in 
addition. In the Quartermaster-General’s Department we have 1 brig- 
adier-general, 4 colonels, 8 lieutenant-colonels, 14 majors, and 30 cap- 
tains; 57 in all; and in addition, not allowed by law, 1 colonel and 
7 store-keepers, captains. In the Subsistence department we have 1 
brigadier-general, 2 colonels, 3 lieutenant-colonels, 8 majors, and 12 
captains, besides a list of commissary-sergeants numbering 148. In 
the Medical department we have 1 brigadier-general, 6 colonels, 10 
lieutenant-colonels, 50 majors, 66 captains, and 200 eniisted stewards, 
and &8 contract surgeons to do the real work of the department. In 
the Pay department we have 1 brigadier-general, 2 colonels, 2 lieuten- 
pedal, and 50 majors. In the Engineer department we have 1 
brigadier-general, 6 colonels, 12 lieutenant-colonels, 24 majors, and 30 
captains. Inthe Ordnance department we have 1 brigadier-general, 
3 colonels, 4 lieutenant-colonels, 10 majors, and 20 captains, and 10 
ordnance store-keepers as captains. Do we need all these men ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is a good army of itself. 

Mr. BRAGG. It is a good army of that kind of material. Now, as 
I have said, this matter of consolidating regiments is a business mat- 
ter entirely. Suppose a man has twenty-five gangs at work for’ him 
upon & canal, with twenty-five overseers. An epidemic breaks out 
among them until he finds that in one gang there is but one man, in 
another but two men, in another but tive men, and in another but 
seven men. What does he do? Retain all his boss foremen? No; 
he says that he cannot afford to dothat. So he consolidates his small 
gangs so as to get them into convenient form for work, and he re- 
lieves himself of the expense of maintaining the machinery for run- 
ning these gangs with their original force. 

Now we have twenty-five regiments in our Army, all officered. 
From casualty or from some other cause, those regiments have be- 
come redaced so that in some companies there are to-day more officers 
than there are men. Now, will we maintain such a company as that 
to fight simply to make a place for an officer to draw pay? 

Do not good business habits teach us that instead of keeping such 
skeleton companies, practically mere ciphers, having hardly anything 
but officers, we should consolidate them, putting one small company 
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with another until we make a proper and suitable command 
officers? In doing that I would say that we should discharo. 

supernumerary officers, pay them properly, and send them forth the 
the world. I would do the same precisely as was done with tl . an 
unteer officers at the close of the war. I would let them sesk thon, 
living by means of the education they have received from the ey 
ernment, as other men who paid for their own education were ob] wad 
to do at the close of the late war. miged 

This is no occult science. All that it requires is a little practical 
business sense. -All it needs is taking the scissors and usine - . 
paste, as most editors write their editorials, cut out slips and put ca 
together. You will have precisely the same army as before, the io A 
organization, aluhough in a reduced form. But you will’ have fol 
lowed simply common business sense, and consolidated your Army 
as to give it force and effect, and you will have discharged your su : 
plus hired men. oe 

In order to contrast the present condition of our Army as it appear 
from the Army list, I desire to call the attention of the committee to 
our Army as it was in 1559. In 1859 we had one major-general and 
three brigadier-generals. We now have a General, a Lieutenant -Gen- 
eral, three major-generals, and fourteen brigadier-generals, eight of 
whom are stationed here in the city of Washington, fighting the 
Lipans, the Nez Pereés, and the Sioux, and the Mexican raiders we 
have heard so much about. ; 

In regard to aides-de-camp to general officers, in 1859 there were five 
and theirrank was that of major and captain. Now we have for the 
General-in-Chief, six aides-de-camp helping him kill time in the War 
Department, of the rank of colonel. The Lieutenant-General has two 
aids and a military secretary, all of the rank of lieutenant-colonel. For 
each one of the major-generals we have three aides-de-camp, and we 
have two for each one of the brigadier-generals. 

In 1859 we had an Adjutant-General of the rank of colonel, an 
Assistant Adjutant-General of the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and four 
assistant adjutant-generals who were captains. We now have in the 
Adjutant-General’s department one brigadier-general, and for assistant 
adjutant-generals we have two colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, and 
ten majors. 

In 1859 we had two inspector-generals of the rank of colonel: 
now we have five colonels, two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, and 
in the Quartermaster’s Department there were a Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, two assistant quartermaster-generals, two deputy quartermaster- 
generals, four quartermasters, and twenty-eight assistant quartermas- 
ters. 

Now we have a brigadier-general, 4 colonels, 8 lieutenant-colonels, 
14 majors, and 30 captains, and so on. So that in reorganizing and 
consolidating our Army, all we have to do is to look at the Army as 
it existed in time of peace before the last war. We have a model 
before us. We can follow that model, which has been approved 
since the organization of the Government under the best military 
minds. The question is whether we shall go on with the skeleton 
organization or whether we shall have a compact organization so that 
our Army shall be vitalized in every part, capable of being thrown 
like a bullet against any objective point to which we may wish to 
direct the attack. 

The undue growth of the staff may well be understood from this 
summary : 

The whole number of the staff above the rank of captain is as fol- 
lows: 8 brigadier-generals, 37 colonels, 46 lieutenant-colonels, and 
172 majors; while the whole number of officers of the line, the tight- 
ing part of the Army, above the rank of captain, is as follows: 6 
brigadier-generals, 40 colonels, 40 lieutenant-colonels, and 70 majors. 
The staff exceeds the officers in fighting contingent above company 
officers 60 per cent. 

These facts are well worthy of more extended comment, which my 
time will not permit ; but they speak volumes in favor of the neces- 
sity of a reorganization. 

This bill, as I have said, reduces the number of regiments. It is in 
my judgment defective in that it does not provide for the mustering 
out of supernumeraries. The Committee on Appropriations had too 
tender a heart. They have provided that all who have served fifteen 
years shall, on accepting the benefits of the bill, receive two years 
pay. The question is asked, “‘ Why do you say fifteen years?” Be- 
cause this will reach a large class of officers who have graduated and 
gone into the Army or been appointed from civil life since the war 
of the rebellion, who have not been so long accustomed to army life 
that they cannot go out again into the world and follow the voca- 
tions which they followed before. To those who have served twenty 
years we give three years’ pay; twenty-five years, four years’ pay; 
thirty years, five years’ pay. How much will a colonel get if he goes 
out under this bill? His present pay amounts to about $6,200. If 
he goes out under this bill after thirty years’ service (and most of our 
colonels have seen that length of service) he will be entitled to pay 
and allowances for five years, netting him a nice little capital of 
$30,000 on which to settle down and spend the remainder of his days. 

When we make such provision as this for our Army officers and 
desire to take them off the supernumerary list by mustering them 
out and returning them to civil life, have ow any right to complain 
and say that we are hostile to the Army? Not at all. The only 
objection I have to the bill is that it does not make the abandonment 
of the service compulsory. But I have some satisfaction in knowg 
while I support this bill that it does provide for an army board 


for the 











whereby all those who are incompetent to serve, disabled by wounds | 
py reason of long service, may be retired, while as those who are 
rn jtated for their positions by bad habits or by lack of military 
a “yn d “talent, may be mustered out and cease to be pensionaries. 
Mh ‘objection is to the provision under which the President may place 
the remainder in some suitable place if he can find such, either civil 
* rue by the hand of the clock that Iam consuming altogether 
too much time on this question of the reorganization of the Army. 
My chief, the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, has pre- 
sented this question so clearly and truthfully and with such an ample 
array of figures and facts to sustain him that no man, however great 
his reputation, military or civil, dare gainsay his positions. I will | 
ass on to review momentarily the question of the pay of the Army. 
: ithough I support this bill asa scant measure of justice, I should 
do gross injustice to my convictions and fall short of my sense of duty 
did I not declare it falls far short of doing what justice and a proper 
consideration of the subject demands. We have first at the head of the 
list the General of the Army, drawing over $17,0.0 a year for doing 
nothing! Nothing? Iam mistaken. For a single year’s service we 
sive him a sum which in my day and yours, Mr. Chairman, was con- 
sidered an ample competence, a liberal fortune. A man worth from 
seventeen to twenty thousand dollars cash was looked up to as sub- 
stantially planted upon a firm basis, as having provision made for all 
his wants, and to acquire this sum was often the work of a life-time. 
Yet here we give this sum for a single year’s service in an oflice that 
is certainly supernumerary, and by the terms of the law creating it 
expires with the present incumbent. Besides the salary of $13,500 | 
we pay to the General of the Army in perquisites $4,200 to pay for his 
rent and $600 for his fuel and horse-feed. In reply to this it is urged 
that he did the country great service. Admitted. I am second to no 
man in my admiration and respect for one who did the service that 
the General of the Army did in the late war. But history tells of an- 
other republican general, a very tine one to copy after, who having 
served his republic in time of danger did not stay seeking pay at its 
hands but returned to his farm and his habits of republican simplic- 
itv. Cincinnatus is a far finer model for a republican general to copy 
from than Marlborough and those men who have ducal privileges in 
England as representatives of the army, and would be more in accord 
with republican institutions and would meet a heartier applause from 
the American people. A soldier fights for glory ; a soldier fights for 
honor and love of country. When he fights for money he becomes a 
SWISS. 

Mr. McCOOK. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 
just once more ! 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BRIGHT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin be allowed to proceed till he finishes his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. Iobject. [Afterapause.] I never have 
made an objection of this kind before in my life and I am unwilling 
to be guilty of the discourtesy. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would like to have some understanding as to the 
length of time that the gentleman wishes to occupy. 

Mr. BRAGG. Does the gentleman desire to speak ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not; but I wish to stay till the adjournment. 

Mr. BRAGG. I think twenty-five minutes will be sufficient—per- 
haps not so long. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to the extension 
of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. BRAGG. I regret that I should have disturbed the serenity of 
my friend from Virginia by an objection to passing with not more 
than thirty members present legislation which would transfer a court 
and so locate it that an application for the erection of a new court- 
house must follow. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. The gentleman has no authority for 
saying that at all. [Laughter.] He knows nothing about it. 

Mr. BRAGG. I desire to know something about it before I consent 

to the passage of the bill. . 
_ I said, Mr. Chairman, men fight for something else than money; it 
ishonor. They fight for glory, not fortune. At the close of the war 
honors such as never before fell to the lot of men were heaped upon 
the chiefs of the victorious Army by a grateful people; they were 
the honors of a nation, and could not fail to f#ll the cyp of a soldier’s 
glory full. He that would not be satisfied with such tribute has 
loftier ideas and aspirations than are in accord with the genius and 
spirit of our institutions. 

But, sir, the American people did not rest with the bestowal of 
honors. The purse-strings were drawn and donations amounting to 
thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands were 
howered upon them as a money offering for services done. I say 
then, sir, the American people discharged all the moneyed obliga- 
_ which had been incurred, and there no longer exists on the part 
‘t any officer who was so treated the right to claim at the hands of 
ee people a moneyed obligation due him for anything he 

ay have done during the war. 


Mr.McCOOK. J] hope the gentleman will letme ask him a question. 
Mr. BRAGG. Yes, sir. | 


mint MCCOOK. Will you be good enough to explain to the com- 
ee what disposition you would make of this General of the Army ? | 
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Mr. BRAGG. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McCOOK. In that other republic I remember they voted him 


| a farm, which they have not done in this. 


Mr. BRAGG. No; but in this they gave him a house, with ample 
ane for his support during his life and for his children who follow 
iim. 

The gentleman asks what I would do with him. Retire him with 
his rank and honor, without a leaf of his laurels crumpled in the 
struggle for political place and position. 

Mr. TUCKER. In the other republic he had a little homestead of 
hisown. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRAGG. And in this he was voted two homesteads, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And in the other republic they also furnished 
him a plow. 

Mr. McCOOK. The gentleman from Wisconsin has more knowl- 
edge of the private details of the general than I have. 

Mr. BRAGG. I refer to nothing except what is part of public his- 
tory. I was directing my remarks to the point that with an Army of 
the size of the Army we have, this oflice, in connection with the other 
offices which exist, is entirely a supernumerary one. Thatisall. I 
have endeavored to show so far as money obligation is concerned the 
American people have discharged all they owed, and that so far as 
honor is concerned they have conferred upon him the highest honors 
of the Republic. The recollection of his glory will be kept fresh and 
green in the history of America so long as remembrance of the great 
rebellion shall remain. But I deny that there is any color for the 
claim that he shall longer continue upon the pay-rolls by reason of 
anything that has occurred in the past as a right due him from this 
people, who have rendered unto Cesar all the things which ure 
Cesar’s. But when I am speaking on that subject I may as well 
allude, Mr. Chairman, to another. There are scattered from Gettys- 
burgh around to Atlanta and Vicksburgh graves of men which are 
marked * unknown,” men who died for what? Fighting the battles 
and achieving the victories the honor of which rested upon the head of 
theirchief. They fought; they died; their memories have been lost 
and their pay was $16 a month. The man who carries the musket, 
braves death, and falls, is forgotten, save at the fireside where a loving 
wife gathers the little ones about the vacant chair; while the oflicer 
lives a hero, all classes are proud to do him honor, but his ambition 
and desires are never satisfied. 

Look at the major-generals: $7,500, with allowances carrying it up 
to $9,944.75; and the brigadier-generals, with allowances carrying it 
up to $7,504; and the colonels, with allowances carrying it up to 
$6,177; lieutenant-colonels above $5,641; the majors in excess of $4,931 ; 
the captain, from $3,370 to $3,978; first lieutenant, $2,067 to $3,134; 
second lieutenant, from $1,967 to $2,994—the pay of the line depend- 
ing on grade and length of service. 

And then I ask you, Mr. Chairman, to turn to the civil list and see 
how it compares. The Secretary of War, the head of the Army, draws 
$8,000 a year. And he pays his own rent. He has no chance in the 
future to be retired on three-quarters pay. He has no provision at 
all for his future maintenance. His chief clerk, who discharges more 
duty, who has charge of more business than any aide-de-camp of 
the General-in-Chief, draws $2,500. There is that strange anomaly : 
the head of the Army draws $8,000, and the second in command 
$17,700, and the third in command $14,226 and something. Look at 
the justices of the Supreme Court, the Chief-Justice getting $10,500. 
Look at the judges of the United States circuit courts, who draw less 
pay than a colonel, and the judges of the district courts, who draw 
less pay than a major. The governors of the several States, not one 
of them receives the pay which is received either by the General or 
Lieutenant-General of the Army. They draw, outside of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the highest salaries of any persons doing 
civil duty or military duty upon this continent, and are equaled in 
amount only by the foreign ministers to three or four first-class courts 
abroad, who are obliged to reside abroad and pay the expenses neces- 
sarily incident thereto. Butto fully comprehend the extravagance of 
the compensation paid, I call attention to the large increase of pay 
above what it was before and during the war of the rebellion. The 
Lieutenant-General received $770 a month besides his allowances. 
At that time we had but one great soldier. At that time we had no 
great national debt. At that time an era of prosperity prevailed in 
this country that none of us will ever live to see again. We were 
out of debt. We had no taxes to pay, we were happy, rich, wealthy, 
and prosperous; and for our one great soldier we made that pro- 
vision. 

The major-general received $460 per month. The brigadier-general 
received $323.50 per month. The adjutant-general, a colonel, received 


$235 per month. The surgeon-general received $223.33. The pay- 
master received $228.33. A colonel of cavalry and a colonel of engi- 


neers received $235. A colonel of mounted dragoons received $235. 
A colonel of infantry and a colonel of artillery received $218. A lien- 
tenant-colonel received $194. A major received $175. A captain re 
ceived $118.50. A first lieutenant received $108.50. A second lienten- 
ant received $103.50. These, Mr. Chairman, were the salaries that 
were paid to the men in the field. 

Mr. CALKINS. That is,the pay proper? 

Mr. BRAGG. Yes, sir. These were the salaries that were paid to 
the men in the field. These salaries remain precisely as they were 
to the men in the field during the entire war, This grand increase 
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and supremacy of this Government. It was not until the war was 
over, until the hardships had been undergone, that the pay was in- 


to the basis on which it existed during the war. And while they re- 


ceived during the war that amount of pay which was so much less | 


than the amount of pay given now, the purchasing power of money 


| currency was at 40, 50, and 60 per cent. discount, rathe 
creased. What I say was right to be done was to bring the pay back 


| SS 
. —" | 

of salary never was dreamed of when the men were taking their lives 
in their hands and standing under fire every day for the maintenance | 


during the war was not so great by 40 per cent. as now: an: 
should have béen an increase of pay at all it should h 
favor of the men who were serving in the time of the w 


Lif there 
ave been in 
ar when our 


: : t than : 
when our currency is upon a par with gold. I shall print as ao 


my remarks an oflicial table, presented by the Secretary of the Trea 
ury, showing the money value of the currency during the several 
years of the war. a 


CURRENCY VALUE OF GOLD. 


Table showing the value in currency of $100 in gold in the New York market by months, quarter years, half years, calendar years, and 


January 1, 1862, to August 31, 1875, both inclusive. 















iscal years, fry 
Prepared by E. B. Elliott, United States Treasury. f wre, rm 














| | | l | 
Periods. | 1862. | 1863. 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. a. 1873. | 1874. | 18. 1876. | 1877. | iste 
| ; , 
— 8 eee ——— a i — - — — — _ —— — 
| | | | — — a 
PEW ccicteninbisebves beniwebnn --- $102.5 |$145. 1 |B155. 5 |$216.2 $140. 1 /$134. 6 18138, 5 (8135. 6 |FL2L. 3 8110.7 F109. 1 $112.7 Sill. 4 $1125 $112.8 \g106.3 | g199 
DRRRIEE . cnccnbagwes <ink be iewniiienswie 103.5 | 160.5 | 158.6 | 205.5 | 138.4 | 137. 141.4 | 134.4 | 119.5 | 111.5 | 110,3 | 114.1 | 112.3 | 114.5 | 113.4 | 105.4 - 
DENN - cicebhs 505 deakeianineeaneebbewenen 101.8 | 154.5 | 162.9 | 173.8 | 130.5 | 135 139.5 | 131.3] 1126] 112 | 120.1 | 115.5 | 1121 | 115.5 | 114.3 | 104.8 a 
NEE cians tsiinselehtins arian a kao kneehe 101.5 | 151.5 | 172.7] 148.5 | 127.3 | 135.6 | 1387 | 132.9] 113.1 | 110.6 | 111.1 | 117.8 | 113.4 | 114.8 | 113 1069| °°" 
eee er Oe ae 103.3 | 148.9) 176.3 | 135.6 | 131.8 | 137 135.6 | 139.2 | 114.7 | 111.5 | 113.7 | 117.7 | 112.4 | 115.8 | 112.6 | 106.9 
PE abituerens <ecnvnresusesesuanse 106.5 | 144.5 | 210.7 | 140.1 | 148.7 | 137.5 | 140.1 | 138.1) 112.9 | 1124 | 113.9 | 116.5] 111.3) 17 | 1195 | 105.4 
SUE inks siatiieatadvasanksseaaleaiedusemaaad 115.5 | 130.6 | 2581 | 142.1 | 151.6 | 139.4 | 142.7 | 136.1 | 116.8 | 112.4 | 114.3] 115.7] 110) | 114.8} 111.9) 105.4) °°" 
a Aha aca 114.5 | 125.8 | 254.1 | 143.5 | 148.7 | 140.8 | 145.5 | 134.2 | 117.9 | 112.4 | 114.4 | 115.4 | 109.7 | 113.5 | 1112 | 105 
INI 5. <c5i 505 ansnebaenie aie 112.5 | 134.2 | 5 | 143.9 | 145.5 | 143.4 | 143.6 | 136.8 | 114.8 | 114.5 | 113.5 | 112.7 | 109.7 | 115.8 | 110 1023.3) °°" 
ir oc chy cache deatkebieanee 128.5 | 147.7 | 5.5 148.3 | 143.5 | 137.1 | 130.2 | 112.8 | 113.2 | 113.2 | 108.9 | 110 116.4 | 109.7 | 102.8 ° 
NE ies een aba maungaeien 131.1 | 148 } 143.8 | 139.6 | 134.4 | 226.2] 111.4 | 111.2 | 112.9 | 108.6 | 110.9 | 114.7 | 109.1 | 102.2 
IE atari ciecnnahiciamiats eine bitnaiesiie® 132.3 | 151.1 .2 | 136.7 .8 | 135.2 | 191.5 | 110.7 | 109.3 | 112.2 | 110 111.7 | 113.9 | 107.9 | 192.8 
First quarter year .................-- | 102.6 | 153.4 | .5 | 136.3 | 135.7 | 139.8 | 133.8 | 117.8 | 10.1 | 109.8 | 114.1] 111.9 | 114.2 | 113.5 | 105.5 1/0" 
Second quarter year ......-. cael | 103.8 | 148.3 | .4| 135.9 | 136.7 | 139.5 | 136.7 | 113.6 | 111.5 | 112.9 | 117.3 | 112.4 | 115.9 | 1127 | 106.9) 00°" 
Third quarter year . ........c002cccee- 116.2 | 140.2 | § 2 | 148.6 | 141.2 | 143.9 | 135.7 | 116.5 | 113.1 | 114.1 | 114.6 | 109.8 | 114.7 | 11 1046). °° 
Fourth quarter year ............. 130.6 | 148.9 | 2 3.2 | 142.9 | 139.3 | 125.6 | 126 111.6 | 111.2 | 112.8 | 109.2 | 110.9 | 115 108.9 | 102.8) 
NE ,  suiecionn is enacted 103.2 | 150.8 | .9 | 136.1 | 136.2 | 139.6 | 135.3 | 115.7 | 111.3 | 100.4 | 115.7 | 1122 | 115.1 | 113.1) 105.9) 0" 
Second half a 123.4 | 139.6 | 2C. .7 | 145.8 | 140.3 | 139.8 | 130.8 | 114 121.1 | 113.4 | 111.9 | 110.3 | 114.8 | 109.9 | 103.7) °°" 
Calendar year............. .---| 113.3 | 145.2 | 57.3 | 140.9 | 138.2 | 139.7 | 133 114.9 | 111.7 | 112.4 | 113.8] 111.2 | 114.9 | 111.5 | 104.8) °°" 
Fiscal year ended June 30. ....... -e----| 137.1 | 156.2 | 201.9 | 140.4 | 141 139.9 | 137.5 | 123.3 | 112.7 | 111.8 | 114.6] 112 112.7 | 113.9 | 107.9 |... 
| | | } | - 











GOLD VALUE OF CURRENCY. 
Table showing the value in gold of $100 in currency in the New York market, by months, quarter years, half years, calendar years, and fiscal years, 


from January 1, 1862, to August 31, 1875, both inclusive. Prepared by L. B. Elliott, United States Treasury. 
































Periods. 1862, | 1863. | 1864. 1865. | 1866. | 1867.| 1868.) 1869. | 1870. isi. | 1872. | 1873. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876.) 1877. 1s72 
| | | | | | 
IEEE wocvencssnnsgennenastecncnnsenness vienac awd $97. 6 |368. ¢ . 3 846.3 |871.4 leva. 3 $72.2 $73.7 #824 |s00, 3 $91.7 [888.7 leag, 7 |388.9 (388.6 [894 297.9 
FODruary ......ccccccccce-coccccccescvcccecosececessose } i 7) 723 | 72.8 | 70.7 | 74.4 | 83.7 | 89.7 | 90.7 | 87.6 | 89.1 | 87.3 | 8&2) 948) op 

EL unicdhdensbewisehebeeoenedssesneusapincsenbesaee 76.6 | 74.1 | 71.7 | 76.2 | 8&8 | 90.1 | 90.8 | 86.6 | 89.2) 86.6 | 87.5) 95.4 00... 
AAG ...ccvecsconesccecscccnsns censesceecesecvcoceecsene 3) 78.6 | 73.7) 321 | 75.2 | 824) 90.4) 90 | 849) 882) B71) 8B5) 92)... 
BA .cccccccecenceseccovcecscoscoscessoceccoeccseeseces .7 | 75.9 | 73 71.6 | 71.8 | 87.2 | 89.7 | 88 8&5 89.9 | 86.3 | 888 | 93.5 |...... 
PND. cccomabndece ospenuncecnnduaseenesneesae kednespenn .4| 67.2 | 72.7 | 71.4) 724) 886) 89 | 87.8 | 85.8 | 90 85.4) 8&9) 94.9)... 
DALY .nccccn cccccccccccceccocccccccccoscs cecececccees sees .4 | 66 71.7 | 70.1 | 73.5 | 85.6 | 89 67.5 | 86.4 | 91 87.2 | 89.4] 94.9 )...... 
DED. cenieenee +sosus vnednd 5eGesG0ns kesEReeNeNnS aus .7 | 67.2 | 71 | 68.7 | 74.5 | 84.8 | 89 87.4 | 86.7 | 91.2] 8&1 | 89.9] 95.2)... 

Boptemiber.......cccescccceses .5 | 62.7 | 69.7 69.6 | 73.1 | 87.1 | 87.3 | 8&1 | 887 | O12) 86.4 | 90.9 | 96.8 

RIE. ocencocecenss conanesnessessenseccecessonseenene .7 | 67.4 | 69.7 | 729 76.8 | 8&7) 883 | 88.3 | 91.8 | 91 | 85.9 | 91.2 | 97.3 
ee im, 69.5 | 71.6 | 74.4 | 79.2 £9.8 | 89.9 | 8&6 | 921 | 90.2) 87.2 | 91.7 | 97.3 |...... 
DOOM SR. .... 2.02. scccccccccccn.cocces cece cececs cesses .4 | 73.2 | 74.2 | 74 £2.3 | 90.3 | 91.5 | 89.1 | 90.9 | 89.6 | 87.8 | 926 | 97.3 |...... 
First quarter year. ......222 .2.ccesseeeee cecceeecces .4 | 73.3 73.7 | 71.5 | 74.7 84.9 | 90 91 | 67.6 | 89.3 | 87.6 | 88.1) 94.8) ..... 
Second quarter JOBE .ccccccccccccccesccccsescecsecesss .7 | 73.6 | 73.2 | T.7 | 73.2 | 88 89.7 | 82.6 | 85.3 | 89 86.3 | 82.7 | 94.2 |...... 
Third GRATE FORP.o.ccc ccccccccccccces cocsesves ccccs 39.8 | 67.2 | 70.8 | H9. 73.7 85.8 | 88.4 | 87.6 | 87.3 | 91.1) 87.2 90.1 | 95.6 |...... 
Fourth quarter year............---. 8.4 | 70 71.8 | 73.7 | 79.4 | £9.6 | 90 88.7 | 91.6 | 90.2 | 86.9 | 91.8 | 97.3 )...... 
EGGS GEE ONE cunvscooneccocoen ce ssoces seonvecsuse .9 | 732.5) 73.4 6 | 73.9 | 86.4) 89.5 | 89.8 | 86.4 | 89.2) B69 | 884) 944)... 

ORGS BEE SUB iiesesunconcenccnseesocnesenssecese .1 | 68.6 | 71.3 | 76.5 | 87.7 | 89.2] 88.2 | 89.4 | 90.7 | 87.1 | 90.9 | 96.4 
Calendar year...... _ .6 | 7 72.4 | | 75.2 | 87 89.5] 89 | 87.9 | 89.9 | 87 89,8 | 95.4 )...... 
Fiscal year ended Juno 30..........-.- 00. -22+---- aoseesh Sawn 5 | 71.2 | 70.9 | | 72.7 | 81.1 | 68.7 | 89.4 | 87.3 | 89.3) 86.8 | 87.8 | 927 ....... 


In addition to this pay which these gentlemen get, they have the 


right to purchase at first cost all the necessaries of life, or I may say | 


all of the necessaries and luxuries of life. I shall print as part of my 


remarks a list of the goods that are furnished and of the prices that | 


are charged for each kind at the Commissary Department to the offi- 
cers and their families: 








Abstract of provisions sold to officers and enlisted men in the month of March, 
1872. 
Articles. Quantities. Prices. Amount. 
Mills, 
Pork, pot pound, ..cccccccccesceress 75 pounds..| $0 O5§ |..... $4 41 
MOGGR, BOP PORDE. «2000 vrecesceseses pounds. .|.... ....|secces|coceseees 
Fresh beef, per pound..............- 2,884 pounds.. SB leosee 461 44 
Flour, per aah ee eceeecevcaeseocce 692 pounds.. 3 i 21 45 
Soft bread, per ration..............- 13,711 rations. .| 1 5 617 00 
Corn meal, per pound..........-...-- 1,487 pounds.. BB looses 19 &3 
Beans, per pound ............ ..2... 201 pounds... 3) 5 7 04 
Peas, per pound, .... osdanoenvenes ees pounds..|.,....- oceesienencenses 
EGR, DEP BOWE. woe ce ccccceescosnecce 420 pounds 6 5 27 30 
Hominy, per pound................. 459 pounds.. 1 | 25 8 03 
Coffee, per pound ..............-...- 90 pounds.. 17 | 25 15 52 | 
Corned beef, per pound... ........... 328 pounds.. @ looses. 29 52 
Mutton per pound ..................- 534 pounds... EB Isecoss 20 10 
§ 68} pounds. . 72 | 7.5 49 66 
Tea, black, per pound.......... 14 pounds.. OD Aiueien 11 20 
t 20 pounds.. SB f.vvese 17 00 
Tea, green, per pound ............... 39 pounds. TD becoses 29 25 
. 968 ds... 5 2% 
ee ; 908 aie. ; o nt. . = 
Vinegar, per gallon ........-++.+-+++- 28 gallons.. BT jeccces 4 76 
Candles, per pound ............-.---- : 874 poun- . DD. dissant 17 50 
aa , 023 pounds... § i 7.8 58 8&3 
Soap, per pound .........0..eeceeeeee ; 235 pounds... : 5 17 62 





Abstract of provisions sold to officers and enlisted men, §-c.—Continued. 




















Articles. Quantities. Prices. Amount. 
Mills 
Galt, per potind ....0c.cccccccssscesens 725 pounds.. #1 2.5 $9 06 
Pepper, per pound ..........-....-.++ 21} pounds.. 18 5 393 
Oil, lard, per gallon ..........----..-- gallons..|......- 
Oil, sperm, per gallon...........-.... gallons..|.....-- 
Acid, crystallized citric, per pound. pounds..|... ....|..---- 
Allspice, per pound..............---- 14 pounds. . 20 
Apples, dried, per pound...... seeases = pounds. . z 
| 1l cans .... : 
Apples, per can........-.----2.+00--- ; a... 29 
Bacon, breakfast, per pound. ....... 4263 pounds. . 7 
Beans, baked, per can..........-..-.. 4 cans.... 18 
Beef, corned, per tan..........-....-- 7 cans..... 30 
Bieta, POF BOE...000.ccccccccccccces 8&5 boxes... 3 
Butter, per pound...........-.....-- 725 unds. . 43 
Cheesd, BGs, GAGR.......ccccccceee- 17 balls ... 98 
44 pounds.. 36 
Chocolate, per pound..............-. ; 13 pounds.. 60 
19 pounds.. 23 
Cinnamon, per pound.............-- 1; pounds. . 33 
Codfish, per pound..............-..-. 127} pounds. . 5 
Cloves, per pound. ... } pound... 52 
Coffee, Java, green, per pound. ....... 421 pounds... 22 
Coffee, Java, roasted, per pound... .- 442 pounds.. 26 
Corn, green, per Can............-...- 200 cans.... uu 
f 223 poune- , 7 
. 12 pounds.. 
Crackers, per pound................- ‘ 68 pounds . 8 
| 46 pounds.. 22 
Cream of tartar, per pound.......... 1} pounds. . 29 
Flavoring extract, lemon, per bottle. 18 bottles .. 15 
Flavoring extract, vanilla, per bottle 53 bottles . 21 
Flour, family, per barrel ...... poeees 6,604 pounds..| 8 39 
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, a animes Gem ae 


= — 
‘hstract of provisions sold to officers 


Articles. 







pre served per jar 
iled, per Can...------ 
cured, per pound. . 
ind weeeeeeeeees 
i rry, per bottio.....---- 
pberry, pt rcan ...- 


























J ra 
( rant, per Can. ..-+----++ --} 
yr, per yx UNG . cc cee cececenceeses | 
Lobsters, per CAN ..------ ot 
Jacaronl, per pound weereeeceeses 
face, per pot NA. ..cccercceeesces 
Mackerel, per CaM - ...-+ 
erel, per pound. ... 
MI per CAD . nn ccc eeeeee 
Matches, per box 
{yshrooms, Per CAN. ......----+---- | 
‘Mustard, (English,) per pound. ...... 
stard, (French,) per bottle......-. | 
gs, per pound ....-.------++- | 
5 
Oil, olive, pe POH C. .cccccccosecccce ) 
Onions, per pound eeccccvececcccese | 
Qatmeal, per package ....-.-----++-- | 
Olives, per bottle ....--.-----++++---- | 
Peaches, fresh, per can ...--..- ae 
Peaches, preserved, per can.... 
Soap, carbonate disinfecting. - . 
] ars per can teense seceeetereneees | 
Peas, green, (American,) per can ....} 
Peas, green, (French,) per can ...... | 
Pepper, red, Cayenne, per pound.... | 
Pepper, red, Chili, (colored, ) per pound 
f 
| 
Pickles, per ja.......0cecees eeeeees ; 
{ 
I ipples, POT CAN . .. cee ceceee--- ; 
©, BOP CUR acencovcnncesavaensse 
tose, per POUNE..ccceccocceceese 
es, per CAN 2... osenes caceere 
Preser unson, per can. ol 
J s, per pound ........06 iehmenane | 
Raisins, each quarter box 
NG, HEP GES 5 vi cdcscsouceses cane 
table, por DOK.....c.cccccccccce 
§ 
Rialindt, Per WA soci ire evs ieee 
re d 
cranberry, per can........ es 
Sauce, Worcestershire, per bottle. ...! 
Soap, toilet, per cake...............- 


pence ea, 


la, bicarbonate of, per pound ...... 


», per can 


Sov 

Starch, corn, per pound....... 
Starch, laundry, per pound . 
Sugar, cut-loaf, per pound 
Su 
s 

S 






igar, granulated, per pound 

p. per gallon oes 
rup, raspberry, per bottle 
aploca, per pound.......... 
Tobacco, chewing, per pound 








Tobacco, smoking, per pound 


Tomatoes, per can § 
Wheat, cracked, per pound 


Yeast-powder, per can | 


Yeast, —_— ssed, per pound....... 
( Try powder, per pound ..... 

Tongue, per can ceeee 
Soap powder, each...... 





Total amount 


I certify that the above abstract is a cx 


x 


res 0 


I certify that I have 


‘ 
oT 


cm rect, 


(Signed in quad icate 
f quadruplicate.) 


and enlisted men, §-c.—Continued. 








Quantities. Prices. Amount. 
Mill 
130 packets $13} |....- 
J pounds 16 cess 4s 
FRED occ cclostisecodiesccesloceunes 
10 cans.... 22 5 2 25 
825 pounds.. il $0 75 
sounds seeerss . . 
12 bottles be 46 5 52 
15 cans ... 33 5 8 
20 cans ... SP bua 5 00 
176 cans.... 52 5 92 40 
15 cans. .... M4 6 219 
93 pounds 14 | -cccce 13 02 
DOUMAE. . )occcccce]| concceleccaceces 
2 cans. .... BS | cence 30 
159 pounds 015 23 &5 
57 cans.... ‘ 12 


207 boxes 
31 cans ... 
39 cans. . 
5 bottles 
a 
75 bottles .. 
14 bottles .. 
pounds 
135 packages 
21 bottles -.. 
57 cans.....| 
22 can. 
3 pounds.. 
CORE 0. coclsace 
47 cans.... 
39 cans.... 
1} pounds.. 
1 pound 








10 jars 
BS PB ices 
es | 
pf = 
5 jars 
Dy SU wees 
Pe 
17 cans 
6 cans..... 
CANS .. 22. |-ccees se 
390 pounds. 1 
cans.... 
11 cans 
0 pounds..|....... | 
9 qr. boxes SB if .nccce 5 04 
30 cans .. 28 8 8 64 
27 boxes ...! 8 25 2233 
30 boxes ... 32 9 60 
1l boxes... 22 2 42 
GERD 4 cclescscce fc eeecese 
21 bottles .. Te  Vvenuns 4 41 
115 cakes ... eee 767 











49 cakes... lu 5 > 
35 cakes ss ts 473 
8 cakes... 14 5 1 16 
36 cakes OE. fescese 6 12 
7 cakes ... Lee 2 33 
41 cakes OR hucccee 14 49 
3 cakes i ae 1 62 
pounds. .|....... ee 
CRED . ccclocecsce.|cescceleccccececs 
27 pounds .. 9 
270 pounds | Q 
713 pounds... 10} |..--- 7 
1,155 pounds. . 93 | 1! 
334 gallons... 45 oe aa 15 07 
ee er ee 
26 pounds. 9 2 34 
12 pounds...) 0 56 6 72 
94 pounds. 243 11 36 
2 pounds..| 115 |...... 2 30 
15} pounds. . 47 eves 7 2 
3 pounds. 47 5.5 1 23 
SS ae aan V7 
2 pounds... 59 118 
682 cans ... 10 71 61 
44 cans .... GA A usccae 3 67 
68 pounds 8 | 1 5 51 
2 cans .... eee 93 
55 cans ... 8 |.-.--- 4 40 
27 cans ....| 14 2.5 3 85 
2 cans... GE } gens 11 20 
23 pees SP | lease 79 
1 bottle...|.... eosleodens 51 
2 cans .... 52 aeaie 1 04 
9 packages BD fences 90 
36 





rrect statement of all sales of subsistence 


iste ade by me to officers and enlisted men at this post in the month of March, 


CHAS. McCLURE, 


Captain and Commissary of Subsistence. 
, ve compared the above abstract with the oflicers’ certified lists 
“hases for their own use and the use of their families, and find the abstract 


CHAS. McCLURE, 
Captain and Commissary of Subsistence. 


T his ‘.—The amount of this abstract must be credited on the account-crrrent. 


is abstract must be in quadruplicate ; one copy to accompany the account- 


11A 


} current, one the returns of provisions, and two to be filed with the corresponding 








¢ 1 ‘ss 
retained papers 


And I invite careful attention to the scale of prices to show how 


| much weight is to be given to the statement that this right of pur- 
| chase does not amount to anything. 


And to show how fully officers 
avail themselves of it, I refer to the r port of the Commissary-Gen- 
eral—Executive Document 1, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second 
session, showing the sales to officers for the last fiscal year, amount- 


| ing to $415,586.12. In addition to this privilege they have furnished 


to them all the medicine and medical attendance that they and their 
families require free of expense. In making the appropriations 
which are recommended for the Army, as I understand, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, make the estimate of the cost of rations 22 
cents. I furnish also a statement from the Commissary of Subsist- 
ence, showing officially that the cost of a ration is only 13} cents. 


Statement of the cost of the ration at the dep t of Washington, District of 
Columbia, in the month of March, 1872. 


int 











Articles and quantities. Cost price. | a 

| a 

i + 
i SER cn tindasceneade dicots 5§ cents per pound ......... $2 19 

Bacon Msi cue edbechhcawrdnchidhsracnceeeind atelebnenneaedis wee 
Fresh beef, 624 pounds. 6.99 cents per pound. ........ 4 37 
Flour, 1123 pounds.............- 3.1 cents per pound.......... 3 49 
ee |” 34 cents per pound .......... 26 

PUD. ceveccanoceeves . sengeeem sean — 
Rice, 24 pounds 64 cents per pound ..... 16 
| eer 1} cents per pound ......... 4 
Coffee, 5 pounds ..... 174 cents per pound ....... SO 
Tea, } pound......... 72} cents per pound . 55 
Sugar, 15 pounds..... #4 cents per pound ... 1 27 
Vinegar, 1 gallon 17 cents per gallon 17 
Candles, 1} pounds ...| 20 cents per pound 25 
Soap, 4 pounds...... -| 5} cents per pound 23 
Salt, 3} pounds........... 4 § cent per pound 2 
UNE, © OND Naveen ccvscenennponaes 1s} cents per pound 5 
Cost of one hundred rations.......... snccesoucssantehantseesooocess 13 91 


Or, one ration costs 13.91 cents. 
CHAS. McCLURE 
Captain and Commisary of Subsistence 

How the discrepancy between the actual cost and the estimated 
cost made the basis for a claim for appropriation I am at a loss to 
understand. 

Now, with all this increase of pay with the facts staring them in 
the face that the wages of skilled labor have everywhere been re- 
duced, not only 50 per cent., but 100 per cent. and more; that values 


| have fallen over 100 per cent. all over the United States; that thou- 


sands and tens of thousands of people, anxious for employment but 


finding none, are wandering in the streets and begging for bread, 


some of these men say they cannot live upon their exorbitant sal- 
aries, and cry out against a reduction as gross injustice. They are 
already beginning to intimate that they cannot be altered. It was 
shadowed in the remarks of the gentleman from New York under 
plea of contract. It is insisted upon in the letter from one of the 
major-generals of the Army now upon the active list. They cannot 
live. Why? Because instead of discharging their duty as simple 
soldiers of the Republic, proud of the title, proud of their uniform, 
living within their means, letting society know that they are soldiers, 
feeling and knowing as they do that the entry of the doors of society 
is open to them everywhere by reason of their standing and their rank, 
and standing as simple, plain soldiers of the Republic, they have at- 
tempted to ape the customs and the manners of the shoddyists who 
grew rich during the war. Instead of relying upon their standing they 
have thought it necessary to put on the style and the manners of 
fashionable society ; and hence they claim they cannot live upon their 
pay. They have nothing to eat and they have nothing to wear! They 
belong to the class at which the episode of city life by Butler is aimed 
in bis “‘ Nothing to Wear,” and I commend to their special attention 
and consideration the following advice given to the subject of his 
poem as an antidote for their complaints: 


Go, petted children of the nation 
To the alleys and lanes, where misfortune and guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built; 
W here hunger and vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair ; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt 
Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 
lo the garret, where wretches, the young and the old 
Half-starved, and half-naked, lie crouched from the cold. 
Sce those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street; 
Iiear the sharp cry of childhood the deep groans that swell 
From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of hell 















As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say if you dare— 
Spoiled children of fashion—you've nothing to wear! 
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American Industry and the Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE B. LORING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


commerce that, in a national view, the one is justly regarded as of itself 
than a recompense for those privations and losses resulting from fore) —~ mhore 
which furnished the general impulse required for its accomplishment, on niticn 


Said Mr. Dallas in 1816: 


It was emphatically during the period of the restriction system and the w- 
the importance of domestic manufactures became conspicuous to the 
made a lasting impression on the mind of every statesman and every 7 

And not to the great minds of our own country alone does this truth 
appear manifest. Napoleon, in his remarkable conversations at Saint 
Helena, said, as he alluded to his governmental policy for France - 


Foreign trade, which in its results is infinitely inferior to a 
ject of subordinate importance in my mind. Foreign trade 
and home industry, and not the two latter for the former. 


The Emperor of Russia in 1822 declared that the encouragement of 
the manufactures of his empire was imperatively demande 
agricultural interest, but also by commerce ; and he adopted a policy 
to that effect, following that of England, Austria, France, and Russia 

Under the influence of this estimate of the importance of these tw, 
great branches of industry, and under the effects of a fostering 
for both, how has our country advanced in wealth and popuilatioy 
and found itself equal to every emergency. A colonial dependeney 
a century ago, it has risen to the rank of an independent nation; has 
increased in population from five and a half millions to forty-tiye 
millions; has fought successfully three foreign wars and one civil war: 
has raised the value of real estate of the Union from fifty millions t} 
nearly ten thousand millions of dollars; is producing 115,000,0u0 of 
pounds of wool, 1,332,000,000 bushels of grain; being of corn, 76s. 
320,000 bushels; of wheat, 217,570,000 bushels; of rye, 23,490,000 
bushels; of oats, 275,098,000 bushels; of barley, 29,761,000 bushels; of 
buckwheat, 9,821,000 bushels ; besides 143,337,173 bushels of potatoes, 
262,735,341 pounds of tobacco, and 3,011,996 bales of cotton. The ip. 
crease in the value of agricultural lands since 1860 has been in the 
New England States from 17 to 20 per cent., and in the most pros. 
perous Western States from 100 to 175 per cent. 

The growth of manufactures has been not less remarkable and in- 
teresting. In 1870 California produced manufactured articles to the 
amount of $66,594,566; Connecticut, $161,655,474; Delaware, $16,09],- 
000; Illinois in 1870, $205,629,672; Indiana in 1870, $102,617,27s; 
Maine, $79,497,521; Massachusetts in 1870, $553,912,568; Missouri in 
1870, $206,213,429; New Hampshire, $71,638,249; Pennsylvania, $711,- 
894,344; New York, $785,194,651; and the aggregate of the Union was 
$4,232,325,442. 

Of the means of communication and transportation, it is suffi-ient 
to say that nearly $2,000,000,000 are invested in railroads connecting 
the Atlantic with the Pacific, and in the populous States intersecting 
every county, and in some counties almost every town. 

Now, gentlemen, do you ask how this unparalleled growth of a na- 
tion, this sudden, full-armed creation, assuming in less time than was 
counted the infancy of the ancient states a port and mien worthy ofa 
man, was brought into existence ? Undoubtedly much is to be set down 
to the spirit of liberty, which, making her home here, has breathed 
into the souls of men elsewhere that deep desire which deties all 
dangers and trials. Of the five and a half millions of the sons of men 
who have sought a home upon our soil, what a multitude had dreamed 
of the charms of a free country. But they had been told, too, of the 
broad lands waiting for the civilizing touch; and they had heard, 
moreover, that under the protection of good government their skilled 
labor would meet with an ample reward. That policy to which I have 
alluded, as declared by the founders of our Government, brought over 
from the mills of England and Scotland, in the early days of the Re- 
public, a thrifty, skillful, and ingenious race of men, who planted the 
seeds of our manufactures all along the water-courses of New England. 
And the same policy has made the ocean a any for the laboring 
classes of Europe as they pass from the narrow lanes of the Old World 
into the broad avenues to social and civil elevation, which citizen- 
ship under a free government offers. We have reason to be grateful 
to our fathers for the high virtues which they exercised, for their 
wisdom, and for their great accomplishments. But they performed 
no higher service than when they declared it to be the duty of govern- 
ment to protect its own people in all their industries, and thus to pre- 
serve those characteristics which constitute, in every variety, the 
nations of the earth. They were told, no doubt, that “ if government 
attempts to regulate these matters, it is apt to fail entirely in its ob- 
ject; or it oppresses and does mischief from ignorance of individual 
concerns, from partiality or vice.” They were probably informed 
that “the doctrine of free trade is the doctrine of Christianity and of 
an enlightened philanthropy.” They were invited to the considera- 
tion of what must have been a cheering view to a young and rising 
nation, that “few have been the nations which have arisen to power, 
wealth, and civilization, alone, and unaided by others.” Had they 
lived in these days they would have been told that “every mat is 
endowed with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and therefore he should enjoy 
the privilege of dragging down the ambitious labor of a free country 
to the level of serfdom and social degradation. ; 1 

It was with them, however, a question of how best to establish ant 
invigorate an American nationality as distinct from every other * 
tionality ; and as they surveyed with a proud gaze the great — 
and civil system which they had founded, they resolved to surroun 
it with every necessary support to the end that its grand design 
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In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 23, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to ampere duties upon foreign imports, to promote 
trade and commerce, to reduce taxation, and for other purposes. 

Mr.LORING. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is soextra- 
ordinary in its character and details that I feel compelled to enter 
upon its discussion in the same method as that proposed by the chair- 
man of the committee who reported it, and from whom I differ en- 
tirely in its theory and practical application. In the opening sen- 
tences of his speech he says: 

My purpose at this time is rather to state some general propositions which, in 
my judgment, underlie #ll questions appertaining to the revenue, and to recall, if 
I can, the attention of the House to those higher considerations which should gov- 
ern this country, and indeed all countries, on the question of taxation. 

I propose to follow generally the line thus laid down by the chair- 
man of the committee, and having accorded with him thus far, I fear 
he and I must part company. So far as the bill itself is concerned 
it is 80 injurious to the industries of the country, so confusing to all 
business at a time when business demands that the existing policy 
should be continued until the skies have grown brighter, so alarm- 
ing to capital, and so crushing to labor, that I cannot for a moment 
believe in the possibility of its becomingalaw. The argument of the 
gentleman himself when he enters upon the application of the bill is of 
itself sufficient to prove this. But before commencing this argument 
he lays down certain general principles so utterly at variance with 
the theory and practice of every government on earth so far as tax- 
ation based on customs duties is concerned, that I propose to discuss 
these principles with some care, even while I may render myself lia- 
ble to the charge of repeating a well-worn argument. The state- 
ment to which I refer is this: 


It will be remembered that taxation simply consists in imposing exactions for 
the support of government. It was not designed that any other considerations 
should enter into the discharge of this trust. 

If this declaration is the foundation of the bill it deserves to be 
discussed not with a view to its details alone, but with a view also 
to the dangerous tariff system of which it is, as thus interpreted and 
defined, the entering-wedge. Taxation based on customs duties is, 
and has always been, something more than the simple imposition of 
“exactions for the support of government.” Not for revenue alone, 
but for the protection also of all national industries, have tariffs been 
designed and the taxation of tariffs has been levied. And any meas- 
ure which leaves this purpose out of sight, whether it be moderate or 
excessive, is the first step, or one step at least, toward the surrender 
of our varied industry to the control of our rivals in every quarter of 
the globe. 

In supporting this view, Mr. Chairman,I must devote a few moments 
to a general statement with regard to those industries out of which 
the permanent prosperity of a people always grows. Whatever may 
be the importance of intercourse with other nations, and of an inter- 
change of commodities in the various markets of the world, it is the 
producing industries of a people which really constitute its vital 
force. No man can estimate the value of commerce more highly than 
I do, its civilizing power, its importance as the means by which our 
surplus products find an outlet, its ability to create those financial 
relations without which a thriving and energetic people would wither 
and die. But for the sake of national power, for the sake of popular 
growth in intelligence and prosperity, for the sake of commerce it- 
self, I would encourage in every way the development of our great 
internal producing industries. It is upon the success of those en- 
raged in agriculture and manufactures that the ar of a nation 

argely depends. They are the strong arms of a people in peace and 
in war; and they and side by side everywhere, each dependent upon 
the other for support, the two great pillars upon which a well organ- 
ized system of state and society must always rest. Our fathers knew 
this when at the close of the revolutionary war they found them- 
selves, a slender people, stretching along the Atlantic seaboard, 
weighed down by a heavy war debt and dependent upon primitive 
agriculture and a feeble commerce for their national resources. Manu- 
factures were small; a few cotton-mills in Rhode Island, and the spin- 
ning and weaving of coarse cloths of cotton, wool, and flax in private 
families, constituting about all there was of this branch of business 
until the beginning of this century. The fatal blow struck at our 
commerce by the belligerent powers of Europe at that time arrested 
the attention of all leading statesmen, who witnessed with alarm one 
more instance in history of the weakness of commerce alone as an 
nspirer of national life and strength. 

Said Mr. Jefferson : 

The situation into which we have thus been forced has impelled us to apply a 
portion of our industry and capital to internal manufactures and improvements. 

Said Mr. Madison in 1810: 

To a thriving agriculture and the improvements relating to it, is added a highly 
interesting extension of useful manufactures, the combined product of professional 
occupations and household industry. Such, indeed, is the experience of economy, 
as well as of policy, in thege substitutes for supplies heretofore obtained by foreign 
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might be accomplished; and so as France Preserves her very life- 
blood by protecting her own artisans and manufacturers against for- 
eign competion, and England protects her cheap labor and great 
masses of capital against the skilled products of more favorable lati- 
tndes, so they resolved that the toiling citizen, the dearer capital, and 
the better-paid laborer of America should at least try the great ex- | 
yeriment unmolested. aes : : 
Nations may learn of each other, it is true, but to become identical 
is with them, as with, individuals, impossible. At the foundation of 
pational greatness fies the peculiar genius of each people—that spirit 
transmitted to them by their ancestors and modified by the cireum- 
stances of soil, climate, education, religion, society, which have sur- 
rounded long lines of sueceeding generations. From this point com- 
mences all national progress, all the development of spiritual and 
material existence which is within the reach of a nation’s bent and 
capacity. And in this work it stands alone, and must 80 stand, jeal- 
ous for its rights, resolute in self-defense, determined for its honor 
and prosperity, confident in its own capacity to reach the highest 
goal. Ina struggle like this, it may be involved in contests and con- 
troversies; it may findrivals; it may be invaded. But it will gather 
strength from the strife, and be enabled to gain a — which will 
entitle it to respect and make it worthy to join hands with all the 
great empires which are strong enough to reach the highest social 
and civil elevation. How bravely has our own country toiled on thus 
far to this end. Born to an inheritance of great virtues and the 
greatest opportunities, it has exhausted all its best thought, wearied 
ts most untiring enterprise, vexed the very earth itself, invaded all 
weans, and waied through seas of blood for the accomplishment of 
its high mission—the establishment in the world of American govern 
ment, American industry, American law, American progress, American 
power, American genius. Possessed of a theory of government hith- 
erto unknown and untried, the custodian of that civil system in which 
human rights are sacredly recognized, and in which human equality 
is a fundamental law, it is our business as a people to Americanize all 
who seek protection beneath our flag and share with us our trials and 
our prosperity. This is our problem, in the solution of which it is 
not for us to accommodate ourselves to others, but learning wisdom 
from their experience to establish and insist upon our identity. Let 
England work out herown problem and be English still. Let France 
solve hers. And let them learn of eachother. But let them not hope 
for uniformity or identity even while they unite in a peaceful strug- 
yle for that high and prosperous civilization, in which all the best 
thought and enterprise of which man is capable will find scope and 
recognition. You might as well ask for a level continent from Arch- 
angel to the Bosphorus; you might as well expect the mountain 
ranges to be leveled and the valleys to be filled up into one great 
plain from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as to ask for a uniform civili- 
zation among the nations of the earth. Accepting, then, man as he 
is and nations as they are, believing in the power of all to work out 
their own salvation, arrogating to ourselves nothing but the same 
great opportunity which we would have all enjoy, we are bound by 
every consideration of national honor and wisdom to see to it that 
our own interests and industries are protected and developed until 
our national success will compel all men to believe in our national 
design. 

We should not forget that we are citizens of the most active, in- 
dustrious, and aspiring of all nations. We all labor—or think we do. 
The distinctions which wealth creates are as temporary and fleeting 
as the generations which follow each other in quick succession into 
forgetfulness and oblivion. We are all capitalists—or intend to be. 
Industry here outruns everything else. It occupies new lands, opens 
new mines, advances a thousand miles to-day as quickly as it ad- 
vanced ten a half century ago, builds mills on every stream, and rail- 
roads along all the valleys. Ard for all these purposes, and for that 
incessant traflic in which every American is engaged, the demand for 
capital is vastly greater than with any other equal population on the 
face of the earth. And thisis well. The prosperity of afree republic 
cannot be shaken so long as the enterprise of its citizens keeps ahead 
of the accumulations of capital. With cheap and idle money its en- 
ervation and decay will begin. I believe, therefore, in well-paid 
labor and well-paid capital for a free and enterprising people where 
all are laborers and all expect to be capitalists. And Posen believe 
: exposing ourselves unprotected to the cheap labor and capital of 
Lurope, 

In protecting American industry upon the basis and for the object 
which I have considered peculiarly American we are but following 
the example of other nations, even when their basis and object differ 
from ourown. England, as I have already stated, has never, in all 
ier sagacious and thrifty legislation, forgotten to protect her manu- 
factures. Small in area, being not larger than many of our States, 
she has devoted all her governmental energies to the encouragement 
of a crowded and busy population. In agricultural investigation 
and practice she undoubtedly stands at the head of all nations, ap- 
plying to the eultivation of crops, the drainage of lands, the use of 





which science and experience have laid down as guides to the farmer. 


B i . 
os pry and variety of prodaction the manufacturers of Great Britain are 
abundant S = nations. After meeting nearly every domestic want they have an 
Sie Mritele’, Y for almost one-half the world besides. Of manufactured articles 
pn 4in exports in value twenty-one times as much as she imports. From 
mines she draws an annual product of $150,000,000. Three million tans of crude 





manures, the breeding and feeding of cattle, all the best principles | 
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iron, worth $64,000,000, flow yearly from her furnaces; an amount nearly equal, 
until 1870, to the yield of all other countries put together. But it is in the depart 
ment of textile industry that England has achieved the most striking result. 
From 750,000,000 to $850,000,000 is the estimated annual value of her entire cotton 
wool, flax, and silk manufactures. These great industries constitute the very 
foundation of her unrivaled prosperity, and control as well as characterize her 
social and political organizations. Of the whole population of the United King 
dom one-fifth at least owe their means of subsistence direc tly or indirectly to these 
pursuits, 





For the protection of this great industry which has furnished a 
market for her high farming and has laid the foundation of the largest 
commerce in the world, her tariff legislation has been marked by a 
statesman-like capacity almost unequaled upon any other question or 
by any other people on the globe. Having for a long series of years 
applied the highest protective duties amounting almost to prohibi- 
tion upon foreign manufactured goods, she found herself possessed 
of a great producing interest, in which her vast masses of accumu- 
lating capital found investment, and to the easy and rapid working 
of which Watt, and Crompton, and Arkwright, and Hargreaves, and 
Cartwright had exerted their marvelous ingenuity in controlling the 
most powerful mechanical forces for the most delicate purposes. Her 
mills demanded their raw materials at the lowest market rates, and 
these materials were admitted free of duty. Her manufacturers re- 
quired cheap labor and cheap food for that labor, and breadstutfs 
were admitted at mere nominal rates of duty, diminishing materially 
the expense of living in England and rendering a continuance of low 
wages practicable. Some great change which should cheapen sub- 
sistence and make it possible for the artisan and the laborer to live 
in Great Britain had become an evident and imperious necessity. 
Neither the manufacturing nor the mercantile interest could expect 
to hold its own, much less to expand and prosper, so long as the corn- 
laws remained in force. Free trade in breadstuffs had in fact become 
essential to their protection, and was finally carried against the fierce 
and powerful opposition of the landholders. And now, armed with 
cheap capital, cheap labor, cheap food, cheap raw materials, and broad 
commercial relations, and a large merchant marine, Great Britain went 
forth to occupy the markets of the world with her manufactured 
goods. Said Sir Robert Peel, at the close of the debate which carried 
the modified tariff and the repeal of the corn-laws into operation : 

I do not abolish all protective duties ; on the contrary, the amended tariff main 
tains many duties that are purely protective, as distinguished from revenue 
duties. 

And this protection was applied to articles wholly manufactured, 
and in the manufacture of which the labor of England was largely 
engaged. These articles were manufactured cotton, wool, flax, iron 
and steel, brass and copper, china and earthen ware, glass, paper, 
clocks, watches, hats, candles, leather, chemical oils, &c. And I would 
remind gentlemen in this House that the highest rate of duty, £10 
on every £100 value imported, is laid on cotton and woolen goods, 
iron and steel, brass, hats, linen, and leather ; and clocks and watches 
are restricted as to importation. 

In fact Great Britain has given us an example of a protective sys- 
tem whose applicability to existing wants and necessities and whose 
invigorating power teach us what a wise government can do to de- 
velop a nation’s resources and magnify a nation’s wealth. She has 
made a market for her farm produce, she has neglected no interest 
in which skilled labor is employed, she has tempted the remotest 
producers of raw materials to open their ports to the products of her 
spindles, she has made herself the center of commerce and exchange 
by the protection of her home industry and by multiplying her num- 
ber of industrious producers. May she long remain foremost among 
those nations who believe in the importance of protecting domestic 
industry. In expressing this desire I accept the facts as they exist, 
and not the theories with which these facts are sometimes sodisguised 
that their most familiar friends would scarcely recognize them. 

This policy, which has been so shaped and molded by British states- 
men as to conform to British necessities, is also the policy of every 
enlightened nation on the continent of Europe. “Protection,” said 
the president of the council-general of the manufacturers of France 

in 1852, “ protection, the industrial creation of Napoleon, was the 
most precious and principal cause of his conquests.” In later days, 
whatever changes may have taken place in the customs duties of 
France, even under the Anglo-French treaty, the importance of her 
manufactures has not been lost sight of. She may have admitted 
English coal and iron in order to give increased stimulus to her manu- 
factures, but she opened the markets of England to her silk manu- 
factures as an equivalent, and before her products the silk industry 
of England withered, languished, and died. She held on to her pro- 
tective duties with wise tenacity, wringing from Lord Grey an ac- 
knowledgment that she had made but small progress toward unre- 
stricted commerce, authorizing Count Gasparin to rank her tariff 
with our own Morrill tariff, and actually protecting her iron, woolen, 
| and silk interests to an extent equal to any protection furnished by 
| the United States, and perhaps greater, when we remember that the 
rates of wages in European countries and the supply of capital ren- 
der the lower rates of duties equally protective, one against another, 
with the higher duties of our own country, as in competition with 
them. 

In 1824 Count Nesselrode established the protective system for 
Russia, and the civilization and prosperity of Russia commenced at 
once. Her iron mines have been opened for the supply of rails, as 
against the competition of England and Belgium. Her manufactures 
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have increased, her labor has become elevated, and serfdom has van- 
ished before a policy which is founded upon the application of skill 
and intelligence to the raw productions of more primitive methods. 
With her own mills she is proceeding to clothe her people. With her 
own railroads she is binding her great territory into a compact em- 
pire. With her own ingenuity she is placing herself among the 
skilled nations of the earth, and is raising her agriculture out of the 
primitive condition of her old semi-barbarism to the higher system 
demanded by increasing intelligence and more immediate markets. 
And by her side, in this labor at least, stand all the continental 
nations, Austria, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Spain, all 
differing in their civil polity and in their national relations, but all 
one in this great modern attempt to clothe, each nation its own peo- 
ple, with substantial fabrics, and to develop its own creative genius 
and peculiar resources. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we have a right to infer that the policy 
which has proved successful in developing the industry of these na- 
tions must prove successful also in developing our own, even were 
we without our own experience to sustain this opinion. That system 
of protection, which has been found necessary even between nations 
where the differences in labor and capacity are slight and accidental, 
rather than deep and fundamental, and the violation of which has 
enabled one of these nations to crush out one entire industry in an- 
other, must inevitably be required to guard our labor against that 
which, from the simplicity of its wants and its inferior position in 
society, has every advantage over us, as a means of production. If 
cheap labor in one country must be protected against cheap labor 
in another country, is it not manifest that the well-paid labor of our 
own country is entitled to and requires similar protection, even in 
larger measure ? 

I suppose no man, not even the most enthusiastic doctrinaire, would 
attempt to assert that the condition of an operative in a mill in Lowell 
is similar to that of an operative of a mill in Manchester or Leeds or 
Elbeuf. Every circumstance in the life of the former, his food, his 
clothing, his education, his taxes, his newspaper and books, his natu- 
ral ambition, all compel him to earn more daily wages than the latter. 
And when he resigns all this and becomes satistied with what less 
money will secure, he loses at once his distinctive characteristics as 
an American laborer and leaves capital to engage alone and single- 
handed in a great struggle, in the result of which his whole dignity 
and manhood should be interested. You may tell this American la- 
borer that by reducing the price of his own productions, either by 
admitting at lower rates of daty the productions of his foreign rival 
or by reducing his own wages—you may tell him that by this process 
of reduction on his side you can reduce also the market price of food 
and rents and fuel; would he not naturally suspect that competition 
among farmers and builders and mivers, endeavoring to occupy an 
active market, might be for him a better remedy? As a consumer, 
he is willing to pay so long as he is paid asa producer. And neither 
his self-respect, nor his economy, nor the prosperity of his employers 
requires that he should estimate his services by the value set upon 
those of his cheaper rivals abroad. And so long as he is well paid 
himself, he may be sure that the laborer on the land where his food 
is produced will be well paid also, An energetic capitalist builds a 
cotton-mill, encouraged to do so by the protection Government af- 
fords that industry—by the same protection he is enabled to pay his 
yperatives liberally—an active market is created for meat and bread- 
stuffs and the garden products; will any one tell me that the money 
which started from the mill-owner will not reach, ere long, the farm- 
er, and through him the laborer on the farmer’s land, the amount 
which reaches the mouth of the stream being in proportion to the 
vigor of the spring-head? When I claim, therefore, for the artisan 
and the manufacturing operative that protection which is necessary 
for his success in this country, I include with him all those whose toil 
supplies his wants. And leaving it for sophists to complain that we 
would establish an “ aristocracy of workingmen,” I propose, as brietly 
as possible, to show that such protection has thus far been necessary, 
both to the laborer and the capitalist who has employed him, and 
that upon the prosperity of both these have grown up not only the 
great agricultural and manufacturing industries of New England, but 
the vast products of the meat and grain producing States of our Re- 

yublic. 

. Notwithstanding the sound and statesman-like views presented by 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and nearly all the leading minds of our 
early constitutional period, the country struggled on for years, through 
the financial trials which attended what was called a tariff of rev- 
enue, as distinguished from protection. The prostration of business 
which followed the close of the war in 1815 was appalling. The 
restrictions upon the importation of manufactured goods, which ex- 
isted for a few years prior to and during that struggle with Great 
Britain, had roused the agricultural and manufacturing enterprise of 
the United States to a most encouraging activity. Mills began to 
spring up in all the older States. The farmer had but to get his pro- 
duce to market to find an eager purchaser. And it was only when 
these restrictions were removed by peace, and our country was flooded 
with British manufactures, “ to stiile,” as Mr. Brougham said in 1816, 
“in the cradle those infant manufactures in the United States which 
the war had forced into existence,” that the American people began to 
learn by sad experience the distresses which would attend unrestricted 
commerce with foreign countries. Mills were closed, money disap- 
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peared, the laborer like a mourner went about the streets. ¢, t 
vanished, agriculture was a mockery, and commerce failed. a 
ing for a remedy for these evils, the doctrines of the fathers sey — 
in the American mind; and after years of experiment and - wed 
gation, in which preconceived notions were abandoned, and a ac 1 
desire for the public good filled every great patriotic heart ro “ 
spired every great patriotic intellect, the protective tariff of an 
became for a time the settled policy of the country. In an insta, 
business revived. The product of iron increased 100 per cent, jy ~~ 
years, and in eight years was trebled, reaching the annual yield of 
200,000 tons; and the consumption of cotton in the northery ie 
facturing States rose steadily from 110,000 bales annually to 214 009 
during the same period. Meanwhile markets for agricultural ae 

. . a iTO- 
duce multiplied everywhere. f 

In 1882, under the influence of a free-trade sentiment, the tariff 
was reduced to a simple revenue standard; and the distresses of jy. 
years previous to 1528 broke out anew. Credit was destroyed in ths 
nation, the State, and on the exchange. To be a laborer was to js 
an idler; to be a manufacturer was to be a bankrupt; to be a farmer 
was to lead a life of aboriginal economy and simplicity. The jroy 
interest which had been stimulated into great activity in 182% beean 
to languish the instant that the compromise tariff of 1532 went jnty 
operation ; and although the population of these States increased 3) 
per cent. while this tariff existed, in the production of iron therp 
had been “scarcely any increase whatsoever.” And the consumption 
of cotton, the value of which for purposes of clothing, &c., began to 
be fully appreciated, did not keep pace with the increasing popy- 
lation—the latter increasing 25 per cent., and the former only 23 per 
cent. 

In 1842 the scene changed again. The protective tariff of that year 
constructed and drawn up by one of my most distinguished prede- 
cessors from the district I now represent, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
of blessed memory, “the bill of abominations,” as Mr. Calhoun called it, 
brought with it once more the smiling faces of prosperity. The product 
of the old furnaces which had almost lain idle, and of the new ones 
which were brought into existence, rose in 1844 to 557,000 tons, and 
the two following years brought it up to 758,000 tons. The con- 
sumption of cotton in 1847-48, the closing years of the protection 
under this tariff, was 531,000 bales, “ having almost doubled in five 
years, and the growth being six times more rapid than that of pop- 
ulation.” Then were opened the great southern markets for western 
grain and provisions; and then the local markets gave new energy to 
the agriculture of the Eastern and Middle States. 

But this period of prosperity was not allowed to continue. Theory 
and interest and newly inflamed sectional animosity rallied against 
the free labor of the North; and again the evils of unchecked for- 
eign competition began to be felt. The production of iron from 
American furnaces fell from 800,000 in 1847-48 to 564,000 tons in 1550, 
and there it remained until the excessive demand in the market gave 
a temporary stimulus to the enterprise, and the amount produced in 
1854 ran up to 716,000 tons ; the importations, however, of the two 
previous years having been 700,000 tons. In 1859 the furnaces yielded 
840,000 tons, a slight increase over 1454, but being 10 per cent. less 
than the amount produced in 1848, while the population had increased 
20 per cent. and the demand for iron for machinery, rails, &c., had 
increased faster than the population. The increase in the demand 
for cotton had been kept in check during this period in the same pro- 
portion and by the same cause; and the consumption of this raw ma- 
terial, which should have reached 40 per cent. to keep pace with the 
growing population, reached only 25 per cent. under the oppression 
of a market filled with foreign goods. 

Of the disasters of 1357 it is unnecessary to give an elaborate account. 
Even the flood of gold from the newly-discovered mines of California, 
the demand for our breadstuffs created by short crops abroad, and the 
quick markets for iron, growing out of the immense consumption 
here and in Europe, could not save us from the calamities of that and 
the two following years. The capitalist of this country will not soon 
forget them, the laborer of the country will long remember them, and 
the agriculturist looks back with indignation to that time when the 
value of his cattle and his crops melted away before a market para- 
lyzed by legislation, which seemed to have forgotten all the domestic 
interests of our country. Of the credit of the country at the close 
of this period an American would blush to speak. . 

In 1861, however, a new eracommenced. Left alone in the posses- 
sion of the Government with a discouraging weight of war on \'s 
hands, the North proceeded to establish a system of protection to 
American industry which enabled the untiring energy of our peop:< 
to defy not only the spirit of foreign powers, but to prevent them 
from possessing our markets. The heroism of the war will challenge 
the admiration of all coming generations ; the industrial policy which 
sustained it should be a lesson for all coming time. It was devotion 
to our own resources which enabled us to manifest with vigor and 
effect our devotion to our country. The wisdom which pointed out 
the means by which we could bear the burdens of the war may now 
point out the means by which we can bear the burdens of peace. 
| Bearing with patience the weight of debt and taxation which the war 
has imposed upon us, we have only to rely on the power of our 10- 
dustrial resources and to wait for the time when the system of free 
and intelligent labor shall be —— to all our soil, shall open oe 
mines, and shall plant mills on all ourstreams, North aud South. Unt 
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the present financial depression fell upon us, the development of our 
it 


industries was marching on with giant strides. : 

: The great manufacturing and mining interests were grow ing con- 
tinually. Let it be understood that the present policy of this coun- 
try is to be permanent, that it will protect our reviving industries, 
‘nd the retarn of prosperity will witness new and greater enterprises 
in all those States which possess natural facilities. When the present 
crash came it found new mines opening, new mills rising. The fine 
wools of California and Texas, and all those regions where a mild cli- 





mate and broad pastares bring wool almost within the list of spon- | 


taneous productions, were constantly increasing, and we were learning 
that with the more careful husbandry of the Middle States and a por- 
tion of the Western the combing wools could be profitably produced 
from the heavy mutton breeds, which require all the care and atten- 
tion which man can bestow. The product of woolen manufactures 
had reached nearly $200,000,000, and woolen mills were springing up, 
not only in New England but in many of the great wool-producing 
sections of California and the West. Our cotton industry was dis- 
playing equal activity, having reached a product of $168,457,353. 





and scheme of the bill is to resuscitate American commerce, to re- 
establish our position as one of the foremost maritime nations of the 
world, and by this means to develop to its full extent the material 
resources of the nation.” Now, sir, I know no way of developing and 
improving the condition of American commerce so efiectually as by 
strengthening our home market and increasing the purchasing power 
as well as the producing power of our people. The creation of a 
necessity to seek a foreign market by destroying our market at home 
isthe most ingenious process of national impoverishment that the 
mind of man has yet devised. Are we laboring under such comn ercial 


distress that it is necessary to crush our mills by unlimited foreign 


| competition in order that we may establish an intimate relation be- 


tween the grain-growing sections of our country and the great man- 
ufacturing centers of the Old World? It seems to me, sir, recent 
events have taught us a better commercial law than this. For our 


| manufactured goods, produced by our superior economy and skill, 


he consumption of the raw material was increasing at the rate | 


of 85,000 bales annually as against 10,000in the free-trade years of 
1<35-'42, and 184860. The manufacture of boots and shoes, starting 
in 1560 with a product of over 30,000,000 pairs of shoes and 11,000,000 
pairs of boots, valued at over $37,000,000 in the State of Massachu- 
setts alone, reached in 1870 a product valued at nearly $150,000,000 in 
theentire country. While these manufacturing interests were increas- 
ing in a vast ratio, agriculture felt the stimulus and kept a steady 
pace onward. With a thriving home market and an opening foreign 
trade it paused not in its career. Leaning largely upon manufact- 
ures for its support, its prosperity was steady and continued. The 
home consumption of agricultural products was seven times as great 
as the export demand; and excluding cotton from the totals of pro- 
duction and export on account of its exceptional character, oar home 
consumption of the products of agriculture was more than twenty 
times as great as our exports to all foreign countries. And these ex- 
ports were not in large proportion, it should be remembered, to manu- 
facturing countries. In 1860 our exports of beef, tallow, hides, pork, 
hams, lard, hogs, butter, and cheese to Great Britain, was $3,482,464; 
to other countries, $1,160,057 ; to countries on the western hemisphere, 
: 30. Our exports of breadstuffs the same year to Great Britain 
were $6,339,315; to other countries on the eastern hemisphere $2,194,- 
444; to countries on the western hemisphere, $15,409,811. Our 
aggregate exports of products of the sea and land to Great Brit- 
, were $26,346,707 ; to other countries on the eastern hemisphere, 
$20,952,720; to countries on the western hemisphere, $37,333,37 
And it has been demonstrated that the non-manufacturing countries 
took six-tenths of our purely agricultural products exported and fur- 
nished us a market for $32,000,000 out of $62,000,000 of our exported 
manufactures. It is our home market, therefore, which is of especial 
value to the farmer. When the aggregate value of all the products 
of our agriculture was $1,856,000.000, our export of these products, 
exclusive of cotton, was $248,000,000 only, and of this breadstuffs bore 
but a fair proportion, It is not only the consumption of food, the 
staples of breadstufis and provisions, at the great centers of trade 
and manufacture which gives agriculture its strength in this country 
and inspires the grain-grower and cattle-feeder of the West with con- 
fidence, but it is also that demand for the products of the immediate 
neighborhood, the garden, the dairy, and the orchard, which makes 
the hard soils of the East bring forth abundantly. Strike down the 
manufactures of the East and the blow would be felt on the prairies, 
as it would also on the farms of New England. 

Let me illustrate this, Mr. Chairman, by turning to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, which I represent in part on this floor, a State which in 
her internal economy exemplifies the policy I have laid down. This 
State is not remarkable for the fertility of her soil, she is small in 
area, and has wide tracts of land incapable of cultivation. Of her 
population 271,421 are engaged in manufactures and only 68,636 in 
agriculture; and yet, while she is pre-eminently a manufacturing 
State and ranks first in the production of cotton and woolen goods, 
boots and shoes, she ranks high among those devoted to agriculture. 
Her industrial versatility is remarkable and admirable. She has 
bowed before the storm of manufacturing adversity and has been 
ready at any moment to catch the favoring gales of prosperity under 
the influence of her own policy of protecting domestic industry. Her 
agriculture languishes, and she crowds her streams with mills, and 
then invites her farmers to feed the thronging population. Her com- 
merce decays and her fisheries decline and the streets of her great 
commercial cities echo at once with the hum of myriads of busy spin- 
‘Hes, Adverse days may come, but her industry still moves on and 
ves enterprise turns from her ships to her great manufacturing ware- 
wey and from the sea to the toiling streams hurrying through her 
— valleys, accepting such commerce as her internal industry and 
oe = connection with western farms and western markets 
win, — ; aos is Massachusetts, protected in her industry by a 
be f P y of government, a policy the abandonment of which would 
»¢ fatal to herself and to many of her prosperous sisters in this Union. 

AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


2 . 
dene Mr. Chairman, a new emergency seems to fill the mind of the 








mote trade and commerce,” and declares that “the general policy 


| we have already found foreign markets, and print-cloths, shoes, and 


leather have formed an important item in the list of our exports for 
the last two years. That this trade will be increased, especiaily with 
non-manufacturing countries, there can be no doubt. For our agri- 
cultural products the foreign demand is constantly increasing 


espe- 


| cially where an overcrowded population, or war, or drought has 





‘rman of the committee when he entitles his bill “A bill to pro- | 


created a demand far beyond the local supply. From our diverse in- 
dustries supporting each other, leaning on each other, receiving and 
giving life from a common strength and vigor, we can afford to enter 
every market of the world. But strike down one and you enfeeble 
the other beyond the vivifying power of any foreign market. Out 
of our abundance we may export profitably, not out of our poverty. 

Now, sir, I am of opinion that something besides a tariff is required 
to restore the American commerce to American bottoms, and that is 
the great question now occupying the minds of all who are interested 
in shipping and its adjuncts in our country at this time. There is 
no want of commerce; the want is of American vessels in which to 
conduct our commerce. Transportation to and from this country is 
constantly on the increase. It has increased continually for the last 
three-quarters of a century, and never more rapidly than during the 
periods of protective tariff. In 1874 our imports were $595,865,754 ; 
In 1875, $547,050,117; in 1876, $480,203.273. In 1875 our exports were 
$643,094,767 ; in 1876 they were $644,956,406. It is not the amount 
of commodities transported that involves the shipping question at 
all. The American mills and fields pour forth of their abundance, 
and the American people still demand the products of other countries. 
But while this demand for carrying tonnage increases, the supply of 
American tonnage does not increase. In 1576 the American tonnage 
employed in our commerce was only 4,277,548 tons, while the foreigu 
tonnage engaged in the same commerce was 8,220,000 tons, and of 
this more than 6,000,000 were English bottoms. We export largely 
and we import largely, but we carry but little. The cause of this I 
will not discuss at length, but Iam slow to believe that a tariff which 
is attended with such a liberal interchange of commodities, the cus- 
toms duties on wools and woolens, the tariff on manufactured goods 
generally, cotton, silk,iron, &c., have anything to do with the Ameri- 
can enterprise on the high seas. The placing of articles entering 
into ship-building on the free list would indeed reduce the cost of 
our tonnage, and would, I think, tend to restoreour commerce. Iron, 
hemp, timber, paints, and oils are all cheap in our market to-day. 
But we do not build ships as we should. And why? Manifestly not 
because we have a tariff of reasonable protection and of revenue 
enough to enable us to supply our sinking fund as we wisely and pru- 





dently should. The trouble evidently lies deeper. I will not say 
where—even while my mind is arrested by the great internal enter- 
prises, the railways and mills and farms which now absorb our capi- 
tal and tax all our energies, and my attention is drawn to the fact 
that our young men incline more tothe land than to the sea. I trust 
the evil will be remedied and our commerce will revive, but Iam con- 
fident the tariff before us will not accomplish this object. What, 
then, does all this appeal for commerce mean? Does any man sup- 
pose that the reduction of duties on woolens and cottons and silks 
and hats would open the English markets to these goods of American 
manufacture? On the contrary have we not a right to assume that 
it would open our markets to English and other foreign manufact- 
urers, and that while not a ton would be added to American shipping 
the balance of trade now amounting to more than $200,000,000 wouid 
be wholly wiped out. Not for our commerce, then, not for our agri- 
culture, not for our manufactures are we called on to withdraw the 
protection now secured to our industries by the existing tariff. 
PROTECTIVE DUTIES ARE NOT A BURDEN TO THE CONSUMER. 

While, then, I can conceive of no benefit to be derived from the 
proposed tariff by our industries, unless reduced rates on raw mate- 
rials not produced in this country, entering into our manufactures, 
are counted to the advantage of the latter, Il look in vain for the 
promised blessings to follow. That the great class of consumers 
would be benefited I doubt. The market price of commodities en- 
tering into the wants of the people generally is not controlled by the 
| rates of customs duties imposed upon them, but by the competition 
created by home producers. Nor is it true that a protective tariff 
increases the price of every article upon which it is levied just to the 
| extent of such tariff, except upon articles not produced in the coun- 
try whose government fixes the tariff rates. The amount of duty 
imposed upon a yard of broadcloth is not added to the burden of the 
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consumer here. It is a charge against the foreign manufacturer who 
would occupy our market, not with his cloths at a reduced price 
upon our own to the amount of the duty, but with the power to say 
to every manufacturer here that he will fix the market value of his 
products. Withdraw the duty, and producer and consumer are both 
at the mercy of the foreign manufacturer and importer. In a debate 
in this House, April 13, 1572, Mr. Duell, of New York, gave some ad- 
ynirable illustrations of this view. He said: 


Before the mannfacture of window-glass was protected it cost the consumer 
$i2a box. A heavy duty was laid upon it by the tariff of 1642, (which, according 
to the free-trade theory, ought largely to have increased its price,) when, behold, 
the price fell to $3. Whose theory did this establish! According to the theory of 
free trade here was a result perfectly mysterious and unaccountable. On the 
principles of protection the thing was perfectly plain. As soon as the duty im- 
posed secured a market to the American manufacturers of glass, they went to work 
with all their force, each seeking his own protit, and all free to make and sell it as 
they could, when the astonishing power of competition soon effected the great 
reduction in price. 

In 1+44 the duty on English common bar-iron was $25 _ ton or 68 per cent. and 
its price was then $61.83 per ton. The price less the duty would leave $36.63 as 
the cost of producing aton of iron. In 1846 the duty was lowered to 30 per ce: nt. 
and in 1857 to 24 per cent. According to the free-trade theory the result of this 
reduction of the tariff should have been to reduce the price of iron just to the 
extent of the decrease in duty. But the fact is quite different, as the following 
comparison will prove: in 1844, as we have seen, the duty on English bar-iron was 
$25 a ton and the prime cost was $36.43, In 1846 the duty was reduced to 30 per 
cent., or more than one-half, which was equal to a duty of $10.42 per ton instead 
of $25. The price of iron ought therefore to have gone down to $26.41, or to $36.83 
leas the $10.42 duty, if the free-traders are right in their theories. But instead of 
this the cost of production actually increased to $54.80 per ton, an advance of $17.97 

ver ton. 
. The article of lead furnishes another striking instance of the absolute fallacy of 
free-trade doctrines. The duty upon lead in 1845, under the tariff of 1842, was $3 
per 100 pounds, and the price in the New York market during the year was 83.374 
per 100 pounds, If gentlemen are right, the price of lead should have been only 
S74 cents per 100 pounds, less than four mills per pound, But when this duty of 
#3 was removed and a revenue duty of 25 = cent., or 7} cents per 100 pounds, 
placed on it, the price, so far from going down to 374 cents with the duty of 74 
cents added, absolutely rose between L847 and 1857 to an average of $5.67 per 100 
pounds. In other words, when the duty was reduced to one-fortieth of the former 
rate the prite nearly doubled. 

I will give another instance of a more recent date and of still more striking char- 
acter. It is the history of thre¢ years’ experience in the manufacture of steel rail- 
road bars. In 1664 the first steel rails were imported into the United States. They 
were sold to our railroad companies that year for a price beginning with $164 per 
ton and gradually decreasing to $135. The manufacture of steel rails was begun 
in the United States in 1867. The foreign rails at once went down to $115 and then 
to $110 per ton. In April, 1870, the price was reduced to $72 per ton, a decrease 
and saving to railroad companies of more than $75 per ton, the result of protection 
tothe American steel manufacturers and the competition it gave them the means 
of making with the English manufacturers. 

As further proof in open of my position I present the following table furnished 
to Hon. David A. Wells by A. T. Stewart, of New York, both free-traders, show- 
ing the prices of certain articles under the low tariff of 1860 and the tariff of 1869. 
It was made, it will be seen, for the year 1869, but all the articles named are as 
cheap as they were then, and some of them are cheaper: 


Prices of certain articles under the low tariff of 1860 and the tariff of 


























1869. 
Articles. 1860. 1269. 
Cadet cloths, Government standard..............| 82 75 | 83 25 
Harris (Ed.) cassimeres, 14 ounces.............-.| 1 374 to 1 50 175 to 200 
Cotton-warp cloths, 14 ounces.............-.-..- 100 tol) 175 
All-wool cloths, 14 ounces................. 1 50 |} 2% 
BERENS SOERENED . ccncsecocesens coesenenssceonses 110 125 
PESETOSSE GUOGEUNS sonccocccece ceccenccsoceesecce 105 115 
PONG SITES 0 cnc 0s concadccosescesvevpesuees 700 7 00 
Middlesex opera flannels . ......-..--..-0.+0-+---- 474 50 
LBroadbrook cassimeres. ...........-++-++-++++-+-- 1623 teo175 | 175 
RINE CIUNG nn ancnnccnesobendneceosonten 275 3 00 
Spring cassimeres, 8 to 9 ounces.............-...- 1123 to1 2 | 125 to 1 36} 
Glenham repellants .........- aes achbeynen venends 110 tol15| 12 
Swift River fancies, 11 to 12 ounces 90 100 to1 10 
Royalston cassimeres, average ............. -| 1 07% 13 
Fitchburgh cassimeres, average. ........-..-----. 1 O74 | 2 25 


Keeping in mind the fact that these prices are gold in 1860 and greenbacks in 
1869, when gold was at a premium of 30 per cent., and reducing greenbacks to gold, 
it will be seen that the prices with a tariff duty upon the articles enumerated of 50 
per cent. are actually less than those of the free-trade year of 1°60. 

I will give still another illustration. For instance, the import duties on butter 
imported from Canada in 1870 amounted to $163,500 in gold. Before selling it the 
Canadian farmer was compelled to go to our custom-house at Detroit, or Oswego, 
or Portland and pay to the collector 5 cents a pound duty. He then sells it, say, 
for 30 cents a pound, the same price our own farmers are receiving for theirs. 
When the Canadian farmer reached home he had just 5 cents a pound less for 
all the butter he sold than the American farmer had who went to the same market 
the same day. Did the consumer pay that 5 cents a pound or the Canadian farmer 
from whom the collector exacted it? 

THE TENDENCY OF THE BILL. 


I have produced these facts, Mr. Chairman, not on account of the 
well-defined free-trade policy of the bill before us, but on account of 
its manifest free-trade tendencies. The chairman of the committee 
declares his purpose unequivocally to be in that direction. 

The bill— 

He says— 
reported by the committee makes but slight reductions from the existing tariff. 
These reductions are made in a way and a direction that will not affect existing 
manufactures. They are rather intended as an indication that the special favor 
which has been so long extended must sooner or later be materially modified and 
finally be withdrawn altogether. 

And not only does he make this declaration, but he supports it by 
an array of facts and statements with regard to American manufact- 


SS ___ 
ures which indicate a most alarming indifference to the prosperity and 
welfare of the country and a most surprising belief that in order 
improve our foreign commerce we must strike down our domestic 
manufactures. The opposition of the iron and steel manufacture, 
to the bill is pronounced to be based on their hostility to simplifyine 
“the rates and collection of duties,” even in view of the fact, also g.. 
forth, with an intimation that it is a hardship to the consumer, that 
the American manufacturer of steel rails can supply the market at 
“ from $46 to $48 per ton, or even less,” while the duty of $28 per ‘tae 
brings the English rails up to $63; the inference being presented that 
if the English manufacturer can sell for $35 per ton the American 
manufacturer should be forced to adopt the same price ; and the opin- 
ion of Mr. Isaac Southerin, member of Parliament, an English judge 
at the Philadelphia exhibition, is coolly laid before us, that the Amer. 
ican policy is entirely a mistaken one, because it tends to reward tho 
laborer liberally and to sustain remunerative prices in the market— 
a view to which I call the especial attention of the owners and oper- 
ators of the furnaces of Pennsylvania. So too of woolens. Not. 
withstanding the fact that an export trade in American woolens has 
commenced under the existing tariff, the manufacturer here js jp. 
vited to surrender all his advantage for the sake of increasing the 
amount of this trade. The foreign manufacturer is called upon to 
fix the price of woolen goods in our market; and the American man. 
ufacturer is charged with oppressing the poor because he cannot sel] 
his goods at rates established by the cheap labor and capital of Eng- 
land. And so, too, under an unfair appeal, he is expected to sacrifice 
himself for the benefit of commerce. So, too, of cotton goods. By 
our skill and superior facilities for manufacturing cottons, we have 
driven certain classes of these goods from the American market and 
have entered into quite a large export to foreign markets, in many 
instances competing with the domestic manufacture in those very 
markets. But we are told that an industry which can do this while 
protected by a proper tariff could do even more than this if the duties 
were largely reduced, and that “ our export trade of cotton fabrics 
has suffered largely under the prevailing high duties on foreign-man- 
ufactured cotton goods.” Can any one tell me why the American 
manufacturer should not regulate the pricesof cotton goods in foreign 
markets instead of being compelled to submit, both at home and 
abroad, to prices fixed by his rivals? It may be that the welfare of 
commerce requires it. So, too, of silk goods. Under duties of 50 and 
60 per cent., the American silk manufacturer has been enabled to de- 
velop his business to a degree of extent and excellence unsurpassed 
in the world. The exhibition of our silks at Philadelphia won the 
admiration and excited the envy of all foreign competitors who wit- 
nessed it; and yet, assuming that this industry with its superior 
roduct is able to compete with a similar foreign industry with its 
inferior product, and that the silk industry of the United States “ is 
abundantly able to take care of itself,” the bill proposes to reduce 
the duties to a uniform rate of 45 per cent., and the chairman of the 
committee in supporting the proposition feels obliged to say: “I am 
not to be understood as being adverse to the prosperity of our man- 
ufacturing interests”—a guilty conscience probably being its own 
accuser. But this, too, is probably for the benefit of commerce. 
EFFECT OF THE BILL ON CERTAIN INDUSTRIRS. 

Now, sir, as I have already said, the remedy for the present pros- 
tration in American shipping does not lie jn this direction, that we 
should be called on to pay such a ruinous price for it. The remedy 
lies elsewhere, and in no way interferes with those industries upon 
which our very existence as an independent nationality depends. 
Neither for our shipping, nor for our domestic employments and oceu- 
pations, nor for our capital, nor our labor, is the policy of this bill 
required. Its “tendency” to which the chairman alludes is not to 
prosperity anywhere, but to disaster and ruin. The practical appli- 
cation of the provisions of the bill means confusion, its ultimate pol- 
icy means death. Carried out to the conclusion which the chairman 
so coolly contemplates, it would injure, and in some instances close 
up, every industry in my district in which the existing rates of duty 
are changed—a section of Massachusetts containing a greater <iver- 
sity of industrial operations than any other section of equal area in 
the country; and it is the unmolested industries alone which escape 
the disaster. That portion of Essex County, in Massachusetts, has 
large interests in ship-building, fisheries, cotton, woolen, jute, and 
hemp manufactures, shoes, leather, horn, and whalebone manufact- 
ures of every description, glue, white lead, and carriages to an exent 
hardly equaled. It is a hive of diverse industries, which, while 
properly protected by the Government, has supported a population 
distinguished for intelligence, taste, and generally diffused pros 

rity. Its manufactured goods are found in every market ; its fisl- 
ing fleets explore, with courage unsurpassed, the most tempestuons 
seas. And not one of these industries could survive the complete 
and thorough application of the policy contained in this bill. 


EFFECT OF THE POLICY ON THE FISHERIES. 

In one instance the experiment has already been tried, and with 
fatal effect. Prior to the operation of the provisions of the treaty 
of Washington admitting the products of the English colonial tish- 
eries into the American markets free of duty the city of Gloucestet 
pursued an almost unbroken career of prosperity, witha vast amount 
of capital in that industry, for which it has become famous. W herever 
fish were to be found, there were gathered the fishermen of Glouces- 
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ter, pursuing their avocation with great courage and skill, equipped 
for their bold adventure by merchants who knew and realized that 
an American fishing-vessel in all its appointments is the finest built, 
organized, and supplied craft of the kind afloat. Without such an 
outfit the American fisherman will not set forth on his perilous toil. 
This necessary outlay was supported by : 
failed to furnish an ample reward for the capital and labor invested 
in the enterprise. Stimulated by its well-paid industry, Gloucester 
grew rapidly into one of the most thriving and well-appointed cities 
mm Massachusetts, adorned with costly public buildings, supplied 
with well-endowed schools, the abode of an intelligent and prosper- 
ous community. Its vessels multiplied, its wharves were extended. 
Now, sir, in oder to pacify a rival on the high seas and to settle 
certain disputed questions of our fishing rights, it was deemed wise 
to give the fishermen of Gloucester undisputed occupation of provin- 
cial waters and coasts, and to give the colonial fishermen in exchange 
the free markets of the United States. The effect of all this, which 
might have been seen with even half a good seaman’s weather eye, 
soon became apparent. The cheap smacks, and cheap labor, and 
cheap food, and cheap outfit for an amphibious people swarming along 
the shores of the British provinces entered at once into competition 
with the elaborate and creditable outfit of the American. The Ameri- 
ean market was flooded with cheap fish, cheapened by this unjust 
and unfair competition to ruin our own fishermen, and not to bestow 
any essential and overshadowing benefit upon the American con- 
sumer. From that time not a Gloucester fishing-vessel has brought 
her fish to a profitable market. Owners and crews have suffered 
alike. I have no desire to enter into a statistical detail of the changed 
condition of affairs there, but I can at least say that if the ingenu:ty 
of man had exhausted itself to devise a destructive blow at a pros- 
perous community no more effectual scheme could have been in- 
vented than the treaty of Washington, with its free fish and its pol- 
iey of paying for the privilege of being exterminated. And I desire 
to say here and now that Iam willing to discharge all the obliga- 
tions which that treaty has imposed upon my country, even to the 
utmost unjust farthing; but I shall also labor whenever the occasion 
will allow for the abrogation of the provisions of a treaty which 
recognizes a policy always fatal to an industrious and aspiring commu- 
nity, and compels a well-organized and ambitions people to surrender 
to cheaper and less desirable forms of state and society. I am op- 
posed to such a policy, whether embodied in a treaty of peace or 
foreshadowed in a tariff bill constructed for the benefit of commerce. 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND LEATHER. 


Second in importance to no other industry in Massachusetts stands 
the manufacture of boots, shoes, and leather. I have already alluded 
to the vast increase in the production of the former between 1860 and 
1570, and down to the present time. So essentially is it a domestic 
industry that it seems hardly necessary to enter upon an elaborate 
argument to show that its success depends upon the prosperity of 
almost every section and State in our country. Whatever promotes 
the business activity of the people everywhere and increases their 
capacity to supply their wants and necessities, and luxuries, gives 
activity to this enterprise. The same is true very largely of the manu- 
facture of leather. This commodity has, I am aware, sought a foreign 
market within the last few years with very considerable advantage. 
But its chief consumption is at home. And in order to impress upon 
the House the competition which may assail these industries, and the 
dangers which surround them and from which they require protec- 
tion, I quote the following from an elaborate speech made by J. H. 
Walker, esq., of Worcester, Massachusetts, at a convention of the 
National Hide and Leather Association held in Philadelphia in 1876. 
Mr. Walker says: 

As compared with the European the American morocco manufacturer is at a 
greater disadvantage than almost any other, for the reason that work on such 
eather in Europe is done solargely by women. The Philadelphia factories employ 
in the proportion of about twelve men, three boys and one woman. In Europe the 
— of men is very small. The cost of finishing a dozen morocco there is 
ittle more than one-third the cost here. In this country the skins 54 per cent. of 
the cost when finished; tanning and finishing material, 13 per cent.; labor, 28 per 
cent.; a accounts, 5 per cent. in common black morocco. The labor and ex- 
pense in England, at half its cost to us, (when we know it is much more,) gives her 
an advantage of 164 percent. But the Western Tanners’ Association propose, as 
does this convention, not only to adjust the laws to their business, but also to the 
leather, boot, and shoe interests of the whole country. As the boot and shoe in- 
terests are before ns they must be examined with reference to the action proposed. 
The supply of labor costing less than that of journeymen is much greater abroad 
than our institutions and habits permit. 

The average proportions in an American shoe-factory are, of— 
Men, 225, at $14.......... $3, 150 00 
Women, 50, at $8. 400 00 
Boys, 25, at $5 125 00 


Total. ... 
In an En 
Men, 175, a 
Women, 75, at $4. 
Boys, 50, at $2.75, 


$3, 675 00 


1, 312 50 
200 00 
137 50 
1, 750 00 


ss of costof an American over an English factory, per week..... 1, 925 00 


gah by wy factory can be run at 47} per cent. of an American factory ; 27 per 
cee tet © cost of the shoe will take American sole-leather to their factory and 
leg thick ie our ports in boots and shoes. The labor in an American sixteen-inch- 
Cent. Enchet ay 2t per cent. of its cost; expense account 4 per cent. ; total 28 per 

- English duplicates from American leather would cost, laid down in the New 
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| completely controlled by Swiss houses. 


York market, 14 per cent. Jess than American make. Labor and expense accounts 
in split boots are 31 per cent., a disadvantage of American manufacture of 154 per 
cent. Labor and expense accounts on calf-vamp women’s high-cut shoes 304 per 
cent., a disadvantage over English duplicate shoes of 15) per cent. A woman's 
polish boots of eleven-thread serge has in it 25 per cent. of serge, 28 per cent. of 


| sole-leather, 25 per cent. of labor, and 4 per cent. of expense account. We are 
a home market which never | 


therefore at a disadvantage of 14} per cent. in that boot. 
in England to-day for 18 cents a pair less than in America. The same boot out of 
serge, at English prices would cost 6} cents less, showing that if we had serge free 
of duty the English could then make the boot 11} cents a pair cheaper than it 
could be produced in America. 

The proportion of labor to material increases very rapidly as we go down in size. 
In an infant's 4 to 7 split shoes—the kind of shoes used by the million—the labor 
and expense accounts are 46 per cent. of its cost. Remove all duties from leather 
and the products of leather and we are at once at a disadvantage averaging from 
16§ per cent., as compared with English manufacturers ; and labor on the continent, 
and particularly in Switzerland, is so much cheaper than that of England that En 
glish goods have been driven out of some South American markets, which are now 
Was the declaration not justified which I 
made at the outset, in view of the facts presented, that an abandonment of our 
tariff charges meant either the closing of our factories or the adoption of the Eu 
ropean scale of prices for our labor and necessarily the sending of the mass of 
American women into the field and factory and the barring of the doors of learning 
to thousands who now fill our schools. 


This shoe can be made 


This statement sets forth the value of this industry to the general 
welfare of the country and appeals to every man who believes in 
American labor and the intelligence and comfort of American com- 
munities. Its relation to our foreign commerce can be easily esti- 
mated if we will bear in mind that in 1876 we exported only about 
eight million four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of leather and 
about three hundred and seventy thousand dollars’ worth of boots 
and shoes. That we can open foreign markets to our boots, shoes, 
and leather I doubt not; but not by killing the industry at home. 


COTTONS. 


That the increase in our manufacture of cotton fabrics is due pri- 
marily to the determination of the Government to secure as far as 
possible our home market for our own products I cannot for a moment 
doubt. The great reduction of the last few years in the importation 
of cotton goods and the large increase in the amount exported would 
indicate that the American manufacturer is gradually getting control 
of the markets of the world, and that ere long the most successful 
cotton-growing country will also become the most successful cotton- 
manufacturing country. Without enlarging upon this point, I am 
confident that I can do no better service to the country than by pub- 
lishing the following communication from the American consul -gen- 
eral at London, indicating the understanding there of the prospects 
of our cotton trade under the influence of our protective policy, and 
showing also some curiously mistaken views of our wages of labor 
and economy of business: 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, April 30, 1878. 

Sir: Referring to your circular marked “ separate” and dated August 16, 1877, 
desiring consuls to report from time to time suggestions as to the methods by 
which trade with the United States may be judiciously fostered ; also, to your dis 
patch No. 395, suggesting the original application of information obtainable here 
in regard to trade in advance of publication, I have the honor to call the attention 
of the Department to the present strike of the cotton-weavers of Lancaster and to 
the discussion going on between the masters and men in the public prints, as well 
as to the comments of various journals 

I do not forward the articles themselves, which I presume are regularly trans- 
mitted to the Department in the journals where they appear; but I subjoin a few 
notable extracts with a view of indicating the = admissions on all bands 
that the competition of American manufacturers has become a formidable rival 
even in England to the English and is an important factor in the present contest. 

The strikers in their circular state: 

“In the year 1860 227,000,000 yards of British goods were sent to the United 
States, while last year only 61,000,000 went there.’ 

‘Thirty thousand pieces per week,” it is stated by a Manchester merchant, 
“have on an average been shipped from New York and Boston to this country 
during the past two or three years."' 

“One correspondent of the London Times goes so far as to state that the Ameri- 


can goods imported into the English market have not been sold here at a loss at 
all.” 


This statement, however, is entirely denied by the weavers. 

The London Spectator says: 

‘* What seems to show that the masters are not mistaken in supposing that the 
successful competition of other fields of production is one more cause of the pres- 
ent reduction of profit in the English cotton-factories is this: that while of the 
American cotton crop of 1871 the mills of Great Britain are said to have taken 
decidedly over one-half, of the greatly increased American cotton crop of 1876 the 
mills of Great Britain took very considerably less than one-half, the surplus having 
been manufactured either in America or in some other competing field of manu- 
facture. Now, as the American protective system has been at work long before 
1871, and we are not aware that any other state has increased its protective duties 
since then, this implies that either the United States or some other field of manu- 
facture has gained upon us through some other cause than the protective tariff. 
Of course if the American manufactures could not be sold in this country except 
at a great loss, any gain on their part might be due solely to the gradually pro- 
duced effect of the protective tariff of the United States. But if a merchant is 
right in asserting that the American cotton goods have been sold without loss, or 
without any greater loss than our own ——_ goods in this country, then clearly 
it is partly owing to genuine American advantages in the competition that the loss 
of profit in the English manufacture is due.”’ 

Again: 

“ But the case is still stronger if, as some of our informants assert, the American 
manufacturers are really supplying the market with profit, or even, without loss 
to themselves, at a price below that at which the English can manufacture the 
same article.” 

The Saturday Review declares : 

‘‘The Americans more especially are competing with us, not only in the Eastern 
markets, but herein England. It is said that they have been enabled to compete 
with us in the Eastern market through the fraudulent folly of English manufact- 
urers who have lost their customers by palming off on them aduiterated goods, 
and that the cotton goods sent here from the States have been sent by speculators 
who, being brought to the verge of bankruptcy by rash trading, have sent their 
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stocks here to realize whatever they will fetch. The masters’ reply to these alle- 
gations may be to some extent truc; but we must not be misled by casual incidents 
of this kind, and must attend to the main fact, which is, that Americans can pro- 
duce at aless cost than we can, principally because they pay lower wages (/) and 
they point to the beginnings of competition in other quarters; as, for example, in 
China and Japan.” 

This concurrence of unwilling evidence seems to me to prove conclusively that 
the increase and improvement in American manufactures have been far more im- 
portant and steady than British writers and traders have hitherto admitted; that 
they bave had great effect in producing the present condition of British mannfact- 
uring industry, and to suggest unmistakably that perseverance in the course which 
has oceasioned this development American manufacturers may be able to divert to 
themselves a still greater share in the coveted trade, if not in England, certainly in 
China and India. 

With this object and aim, it may well be worth while to sell for a time at low 
and comparatively unremunerative rates, sure of gaining either higher rates or a 
complete market in the end, and not forgetting what is dcclared on all hands, that 
the superior quality of the American article is believed to have had quite as much 
influence as its greater cheapness in achieving the measure of success that has been 
attained. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ADAM BADEAT, 


Consul-General. 


To the ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 


What a lesson does this teach us, that he who would be strong 
abroad must first build up his strength at home! 


WOOLS AND WOOLENS. 


The change proposed by this bill in the tariff on wools and woolens 
is so radical that I feel called upon to state, as one of a committee of 
wool-growers and wool-manufacturers who framed the present tariff 
on a mutual understanding between these two industries, the grounds 
on which the existing rates of duty were fixed, and also to set forth 
what I conceive to be the result. At a convention of wool-growers 
and wool-manufacturers held in Syracuse, New York, December 13, 
1565, called for the purpose of considering the wool and woolen in- 
dustries of the United States, I stated what I found to be the effect of 
the varions tariffs upon them, from 1532 down to the date of assem- 
bling in 1865. I said: 

We have had the tariff of 1832, in which wool valued at less than 8 cents per 
pound was imported free of duty, and all wools of higher value were protected by | 
a duty of 40 per cent. and 4 cents per pound. At the same time woolen manufact- 
urea, kerseys, &c., the value whereof shall not exceed 35 cents the square yard, 
cheap woolen goods, in short, required on the plantations of the South, for the 
manufacture of which our wools and labor were particularly adapted, were admit- 
ted at a duty of 5 per cent. ; high-cost woolen goods, at a duty of 50 per cent. Itis 
not difficult to understand this policy now. We understand now what it meant, 
and we should have understood what it meant then. 

The tariff of 1242, imposing a duty of 5 per cent. on all wool costing less than 
7 cents per pound, and 30 per cent. and 3 cents per pound on all wools costing over 
that sum, had hardly begun to manifest its beneficent influences when a return to 
the old policy of sacrificing every interest to what were called the great producing 
sections of the country was brought about, and the destructive taritfof 1#46 leveled 
wool and woolen goods alike, and reduced sheep and mills to a mere nominal value. 

The tariff of 1657, which found our clip of wool, under the influence of these 
tariffs already mentioned, reduced from 51,500,000 pounds = year to less than 
40,000,000 pounds, served to stimulate manufactures somewhat, and also found us 
very much at the mercy of foreign oe for our supply of raw material. 
From this tariff the wool-grower could derive but little benefit, the foreign pro- 
dacer baving almost the entire control of the market. 

The tariff of 1861, with the addenda of 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, has somewhat | 
established for the first time the true relations which should exist here between 
the producer and consumer, between the wool-grower and the wool-manufacturer. 
Whatever may have been the cause of this manifest change in the policy of the 
Government, the two great branches of industry, represented in this convention, 
should consider it as the commencement of a firm and even prosperity for both. 


For the first time the wool-growers and wool-manufacturers had 
met together in council for a mutual benefit. Up to this time violent 
differences of opinion had existed between these two industrial classes 
with regard to the respective duties which should be imposed on im- 
ported raw and manufactured wools. The result of the deliberations 
was the appointment of a committee of seven on the part of the 
manufacturers and five on the part of the wool-growers, whose duty 
it was to agree if possible on a tariff of equal mutual benefit to both 
industries. The meetings of this committee were numerous and its* 
deliberations were guided by the best and most successful practical 
experience of the country. In their report. upon which the present 
wool-tariff was founded, the committee set forth a long array of facts 
connected with the industry, and proceed to say unanimously : 


In view of the facts above stated and of the requirements of our manufacturers 
for an increased supply of American wool, andin order to furnish a stimulus for 
such supply and at the same time to secure ‘‘equal encouragement and protection 
to both interests,” we recommend as a basis for the readjustment of the revenue 
laws applicable to wool and woolens the following propositions : 

“1. A provision to be inserted in the tariff laws requiring all wools now known 
as Mestiza, Metz, Cape, and Australian wools to be subjected to a duty of not less 
than 10 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem ; said provision to be so worded 
as most effectually to prevent these and similar wools from being admitted at a 
less rate of duty; the rates of duty on other wools to remain as they now are, with 
the exception of wools the growth of Canada, which, in the absence of treaty stip- 
ulations, shall be subjected to a duty of (blank) cents per pound. 

“2 All manufactures composed wholly or in partof wool or worsted shall be sub- 
jected to a duty which shall be equal to 25 per cent., net; that is to say, 25 per 
cent. after reimbursing the amount paid on account of duties on wool, dye-stutts, 
and other imported materials used in such manufactures, and also the amount 
paid for the internal-revenue tax imposed on manufactures, and upon the supplics 
and material used therefor.” 





The tariff on wools and woolens agreed upon by this committee, 
having been adopted by Congress, has been in operation from that 
time. It is trne that it has not been attended with uniform pros- 
perity in this branch of business during the ten or twelve years of 
its existence ; nor-has it in any of the great manufacturing industries 


of this country. But the result can be easily reached, and that “ 
itself is sufficient to indicate whether there is any necessity {or 
change. The wool-clip of the United States, which on the adoption 
of the present tariff, or in 1866,was 137,000,000 pounds, in 1276 reached 
the enormous amount of 208,250,000, and the number of sheep has been 
estimated by the best statisticians as high as 36,009,000, not Withstand. 
ing the almost entire abandonment of this branch of agriculture jy 
some of the older States. In 1863 the Pacific product of woo] w. 
but 15,000,000 pounds ; in 1870 it had reached 23,000,000 pounds: at 
in 1875 the product of California alone amounted to more th»), 
50,000,060 pounds. The quality of our wools is also constant], 
proving. During the period from 1867 to 1877 certain curions and 
instructive fluctuations in wool-growing and sheep-husbandry hyo 
taken place, which are interesting and instructive. E 

The fact that the number of sheep in the country has declined from 
27,479,797 in 1867 to 13,089,300 in 1577, in the States of Ohio, Michi. 
gan, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, jas 
been used as an argument against the operation of the existing tariff, 
But there is another fact which should not be lost sight of. ‘Tho 
amount of wool produced in 1867 was 147,000,000 pounds; whereas 
the amount of wool produced in 1877 was, as I have already stated, 
208,250,000 pounds. This increase in the clip can be accounted for 
in two ways. In the first place, the quality of the sheep has vast|, 
improved. Of the 40,000,000 or more existing in 1867 a large number 
were absolutely worthless. The country was overrun with inferior 
animals, badly bred, badly fed, dwarfed and diseased, and yielding 
the smallest possible clip of inferior wool. The sheep fever ran high. 
The stimulus which the war had given to the price of woo! had in- 
duced farmers to introduce sheep husbandry where it had never been 
tried before, and had revived the spirit of speculation which had 
raged so disastrously in 1810 when the first importations of Merinos 
into this country took place. Those who were not accustomed to the 
business found it more difficult and delicate than they had antici- 
pated. They found it was easier to purchase good Merino sheep 
than it was to breed them and bring them to healthy maturity. The 
quality of their flocks declined; they looked with disappointment 
on their sickly animals; they weighed their fleeces in disgust; they 
were ashamed to sell; they sought relief in extirpation. Many mili- 
ions of sheep, the unhappy products of the folly I have described, 
were removed from the face of the earth, the pastures they had 
blotted were cheered once more with substantial herds of cattle, and 
their owners returned to the more profitable business of the dairy 
and the growing of grain and beef and commodities suited to the 
local markets. In this way the great States to which I have alluded 
rid themselves of worthless animals; the number of sheep diminished, 
the larger and more appropriate breeds were introduced, and the 
product of wool and mutton was largely increased. Meanwhile the 
growth of Merino wool in the Pacific States and Territories was rap- 
idly becoming greater and greater. The climate and soil, especially 
adapted to this business, were dedicated to it. And the intelligent 
farmer had learned at a very considerable expense, as the lesson of 
his failure, that wool of all descriptions cannot be grown with equal! 
profit on all soils and in every latitude. Sheep husbandry retired to 
appropriate localities, and the business became successful and pros- 
perous. Under good care and judicious management the carcasses of 
the sheep have doubled in size and the fleeces have increased in 
weight fourfold and have infinitely improved in quality. Under 
the influence of the tariff of 1867 wool-growing has taken its place 
among the most substantial and the best-conducted industries in the 
United States. / 

The growth of woolen manufactures during the last ten years, in 
spite of numerous obstacles, has been remarkable. At the centennial 
exhibition at Philadelphia it was found that in many branches of 
this industry we had made astonishing progress, even when compared 
with the oldest and most experienced manufacturing nations of the 
world. The testimony of the foreign judges on this point was une- 
quivocal; and we have every reason to congratulate ourselves that 
we have taken our position in the front rank of those nations which 
have distinguished themselves for their attainments in those arts 
which mark a cultivated and refined people. In regard to the gen- 
eral result of the tariff of 1867, substantially that now in existence, 
upon the manufactures of wool I prefer to give the testimony of 
gentlemen of practical experience rather than any observations of 
my own. 2 

Mr. E. B. Bigelow, the eminent inventor and writer on political econ- 
omy, says: 

Coming into operation at the close of the war as it (the tariff of 1867) did, wl en 
the return of cotton to the market left a surplus of woolen goods in all mania i 
uring countries, it excluded those surpluses and thus prevented a general m . 
tration of the wool industry of the country, and there is no instance on recore © 
an industry developing as the wool industry has developed under t his tariff. 

Mr. Royal C. Taft, an eminent manufacturer and citizen of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, says: 

With the close of the war we were left with a capacity to produce more ~ 
than the country could consume, resulting in a disastrous business and many 13) 
ures. This was in a measure relieved by the tariff of 1867, particularly by the 
system of specific duties incorporated therein— 
which the pending bill proposes to destroy— 
by which we have been enabled to shut out the shoddy goods of Europe = nd 
selves supply a product of common goods of much better quality for cent - ion 
sumption, and at about the same cost as the cheaper fabrics hitherto unporte 
largely. 
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ly perceive how disastrous w ould have been any policy that allowed 
roduction of Europe to come upon our markets, already suffering 
erproduction of home manufactures. In my opinion, without spe- 

I 


he tariff act of 1867, not more than 10 per cent. of the wool manu- | *° 
silk and worsted, are all the products of the last decade. 


is country could have been saved from bankruptcy. 
state a few facts illustrative of the progress made in our 
vetures under the protective iniluence of the tariff of 


‘ 
i 


t | the Morrill tariff which preceded it. Fortunately we have 
» facts from a high oflicial source, in the report of the gronp of 
‘ives of Wool and wooleus at the international exhibition at Phila- 
Shia. written by a gentleman from my own State, John L. Hayes, 
esd. ‘who has become authority on these questions, and who has made 
shoe statements wholly without reference to the question of protec- 
t n or free trade. He says: 

» pumber of sets of machinery in operation in the whole country in 1870, as 
from the census returns, were as follows: 


at 


18, 411, 564 | 


14, 660, 403 
15, 477, 960 
3, 940, 707 


34, 049, 070 
id to the last total, which is the foreign valuation, the customs duties, pre- 
on gold, and profit of the importer, making the home valuation double that 
f the foreign, the home value of these imports equaled $58,098,140. This, added 
our domestic production, made our whole consumption in 1870 $285,676,964. So 
it our domestic production constituted three-fourths of our whele consumption. 
The rate of our domestic production to our importation has been increasing each 
since that period ; as an illustration, our importation of carpets in that year 

was nearly $4,000,000 ; in 1877 it was but $674,911. 

It has been shown by official tables published by the Bureau of 
Statistics that during the ten years since the tariff of 1867 went into 
operation the total imports of foreign merchandise into the United 
States have been increased 64 per cent. over the aggregate of the ten 
years preceding that time; but so great has been the increasing ca- 
pacity of the American mills to supply the general wants of our popu- 
lation that in the importation of woolens proper—that is, wool manu- 
factures exclusive of carpets and dress goods—there has been an actual 
diminution in the last decade of 34 per cent. as compared with the 
decade which preceded it. 

Perhaps the most substantial benefit conferred npon the whole com- 
munity by the tariff of 1867 has been the exclusion of the shoddy 
goods of Europe, which otherwise would have constituted the cloth- 
ing of the great masses of our people. 

England imported in 1877 75,010,880 pounds of woolen rags for 
shoddy to be made up into cheap cloths. The exclusion of these goods 
by the specific duties which the pending bill proposes to abolish bas 
given the command of the manufacture and supply of the lower-priced 
cloths to our own mills, and domestic competition has made them as 
cheap as the foreign cloths, while being made of our strong wools 
they are vastly more substantial and valuable. Our mills and our 
ready-made clothing manufacture, the best in the world, which has 
been built up by the tariff of 1867, and which is so cruelly struck at 
by the pending bill, have caused the masses of our people to be more 
substantially and cheaply clad than any other in the world. 

Our flannels, so necessary for the health of the people, are so well 
made and so cheaply furnished that importations of foreign flannels 
have wholly ceased. Some classes of flannels, such as the indigo-blue 
twilled flannels and police and yacht cloths, have no rivals in any 
country. The blankets made in California, Minnesota, and Massa- 
chusetts were regarded by the foreign judges at the centennial exhi- 
bition as marvels of texture and material. Our fancy cassimeres, by 
lar the most important fabric for the every-day or business clothing 
of our male population, created equal surprise. The report of the 
judges on wool and woolens at the Centennial observes: 

. The : riter may be permitted to speak of the admiration and surprise expressed 
y the foreign judges of the group at the first inspection of the American fancy 
cassimeres. The goods of our exhibitors, it may be remarked, were arranged with 
cood taste, in costly but not obtrusive cases, which served to enhance their favor- 
of lane _ The Swedish judge, Mr. Carl Arnberg, a practical manufacturer 
= ooo — pardon the repetition of his precise language addressed 
made ia Bodiam atteeu bs Sen Boge migecmetger Ieee iy op oe 
of the Elbeuf cassimeres you could net tell ¢ = Ses he 4 — cael 
could not be bought at Elbenf for the —~ - bw “il a It ea sed ~ i 
the judges that our fancy cassimeres Ee ateris Lf ‘bri celliemsn nd desig ' ‘l aid at- 
tained the highest tamdand of thie — nial, fabrication, and design had at 
e noes Seeds or worsted manufactures have taken root under 
tariff and a t a" semnsire period, commencing under the Morrill 
on eaneal oakes aa oy ot of 1867. This production now exceeds 
abled caarie en $20,000,000. Each year of the last decade has 
a new fabrics not before attempted here, which have largely re- 








placed the foreign fabrics. The manufacture of lastings; of black 
alpacas, mohairs, and brilliantine; of worsted coatings; of worsted 
shawls in rich India designs; of bunting; of wide upholstery goods, in 


While enlarging our products we have made equal progress in our 
machinery and the administration of onr mills, on which point I can 
cite the very highest European authority, Professor Herman Grotpe, 
of Germany, the author of many works on the technology of woul 
manufactures, and a member of the Reichstag or Imperial Parliament. 
After visiting this country and our Centennial, he writes to a gentle- 
man here a communication from which I make a few extracts: 

As I came to Boston my judgment was confirmed that the wise tariff system of 
the American United States, and the wise institutions of the country 


, such as the 
patent laws, giving ample security to inventions and designs, have effected in 
American industry a progress such as no other country in the world has ever 
seen. 

My opinion as to the textile industry in especial of the United States is as fol- 
lows: the American inventions of textile machinery are not yet completed in exten- 
sion; but the greatest part of your own invented machinery is superior to the En 
tlish, German, or Freuch machinery; especially your looms for finer work, your 

ms for cotton goods, cassimeres, carpets, and heavy work. 

As to the general conditions of your establishments, I bear testimony to their 
admirable arrangement, and to the excellence of their products. I observe the 
same excellence in the transmissions and regularity of powers in your hoisting 


apparatus, and in your arrangements forthe security of the workmen. The « t an- 
liness of your establishments and workmen is very conspicuous and agreeable 

Our achievements in the carpet manufacture are probably the most 
brilliant made in any branch of the textile industry of this country, 
and they are due mainly to the genius of one inventor, Mr. I. B. 
Bigelow, of Boston, who introduced the making of carpets by power 
not only into this country butinto Europe. A jury of the world’s fair, 
in London, declares, “the honor of this achievement ”—the substitu- 
tion of steam-power for manual labor in the manufacture of carpets— 
“one of great practical difficulty as well as of great commercial value, 
must be awarded to a native of the United States.” 

It must be remembered that in 1344 the hand-loom, both in Europe 
and in this country, was universally used in making carpets. The 
work was all done by the costly labor of men. Now it is all done by 
women and boys. A man and a boy could weave not more than 7 
yards of Brussels carpet in a day. Now a girl will weave 50 yards in 
the same length of time. In tapestry and velvet Brussels carpets the 
production in the hand-loom first used was but 4 yards per day. In 
1856 the product of the Roxbury carpet for each loom per day was 16 
yards. At present the average product of each of the 114 looms em- 
ployed is 494 yards per day. The Axminster or Moquette carpets, 
adapted only to the most luxurious use, until recently made exclu- 
sively in France and England, are still woven in those countries on 
hand-looms. Under the stimulus of the tariff of 1867 a factory was 
established for making these carpets by power under the invention 
made by American inventors. The product of this establishment, 
situated in Yonkers, New York, under the proprietorship of Alexander 
Smith, one of the inventors, was in 1876 200,000 yards per year; an 
amount believed to be equal to the entire annual production of the 
same goods in France, and more than is made in all Great Britain. 
One of these power-looms, attended by one competent woman, will 
produce in a day an amount equal to the products of ten English or 
French hand-looms attended by as many men. 

Our production of carpets is larger than that of any other country 
in the world. The value of the product in 1275, stated in the report 
before referred to, was: 

Philadelphia $19, 000, 000 
Other enumerated, (six in number) -- 11,376, 168 
Non-epumerated 2, 000, 000 


Total 32, 376, 168 

This enormous production finds its sole consumption in American 
homes, a fact whose social significance needs no comment. 

The very modest statement in the same report as to the character 
of the American carpets sufficiently shows the high excellence our 
manufacturers have attained: 

The proofs at the exhibition of our attainments in this manu‘acture were ob- 
served with no little surprise. It was manifest from the absence of rival foreign 


| exhibitors that in respect to the carpets of the cheaper and mediam qualities, up 


to the two and three ply ingrains, the competition Is confined to our own manu 
facturers. Even rival English manufacturers generally admitted that in the pro 
duction of Jacquard Brussels, tapestries, and Wiltons, and narrow Axminsters we 
have nothing to learn from them, either in design or fabrication. 

How fully the manufacturer supplies the wants of American con- 
sumers is more emphatically shown by the fact that our importations 
have been reduced from $5,727,183, in 1872, to $674,011, in 1877. The 
English freely admit that they have lost our market, and yet the 


| pending bill proposes to restore it to them by increasing the duty on 


raw materials in the class of carpets which enters most into popular 
consumption—super two-ply and super three-ply, 31.48 per cent. and 
35.39 per cent., respectively—and reducing the net protective duty to 


| the manufacturer 69.10 per cent. and 61.12 per cent. A somewhat 


less but most ruinous reduction of the net protective duty to the 
manufacturer is made in tapestry, Brussels, and Wilton carpets. 

1 cannot close my remarks upon the wool and woolen industry of 
the country in any better manner than by quoting the views of an 
intelligent and experienced manufacturer in my own district, Mr. E. 


| H. Martin, agent of the Ipswich Mills. He says: 


By the high rate of duty retained on wool, the addition of duties on dye-stoffs 
now free, and the proposed large reduction of duties on manufactured goods, with 
the uncertainty of what rate of duty will be put upon hosiery, if the bill is passed 
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as reported, will in our opinion give the foreign manufacturers such a decided ad 
vantage that we should be nnable to compete against them. We will here farther 
state that it is customary for us at this season of the year to receive orders for 
goods to deliver in the fall; but owing to the tariff agitation we have not as yet 
taken a single order nor do we see any prospect of so doing. 


Will the chairman of the committee tell us for whose benefit these 
industries are to be sacrified one after another ? 


THE PASTORAL AND PATRIARCHAL. 


| 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have searched patiently and diligently through | 


the speech of the chairman of the committee for a satisfactory an- 
swer to this question and I have searched in vain. It is easy to see 
that his policy would benefit the foreign producer and the foreign 
carrier, but I cannot conceive for a moment that he has deliberately 
turned his eye entirely away from his own country, and that, stand- 
ing in her halls of legislation, he willfully and resolutely turns his 
back upon her necessities and interests. Giving him, then, the benefit 
of the charitable construction that it was in his zeal as a tariff re- 
former that he lost sight of the question of benefit to his own coun- 
try, I look elsewhere for the encouraging promises which are to sup- 
~~ us in the dangerous, doubtful journey to which we are invited. 

ot to the long array of figures without philosophical conclusions, 
which the chairman has spread before us, but to the philosophical 
conclusions loaded with figures, eloquently and ingeniously, “ with 
equal zeal,” and with large bounty, poured into our laps by his col- 
league on the committee, do I turn for the reply. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has indeed carried us back to first principles 
in his anxiety to set forth above all things the advantages we are to 
derive from the proposed changes in our tariff system. With a gal- 
lantry and chivalry quite unusual in these cold, hard days of mate- 
rialism and traflic, he has stepped forth to arrest the retiring form of 
free trade and to lead back her decaying charms to the courtesy if 
not to the admiration of the astonished beholders. 

To those who still remember the wild storm-cloud of war with all 
its horrors bursting over States bound together by the fraternal doe- 
trines of free trade, it produced a bewildering sense of wonder and 
aimiration to be eloquently and seriously told that “ free trade, pro- 
motive of social intercourse and the interest of mutual exchanges, 
will spread the banner of peace over the world and promote the glory 
of God in ‘on earth peace, good-will toward men.’ Free trade, the 
product of the divine doctrines of Christianity, would be the peace- 
waker of the world.” For myself I had not expected the millen- 
nium from that quarter of the sky. But I was carried back to the 
primitive days, when the philosophical mind of man devoted itself to 
the work of elevating the human race above material things, and I 
recalled the lofty discourse of the thoughtful Seneca, thoughtful but 
not practical as the world counts practical, who whispered in the ear 
of his bewildered friend Posidonius: 

Philosophy teaches us to be independent of all material substances, of all mechan- 
ical contrivances. Tho wise man lives according to nature. Instead of attempt- 
ing to add to the physical comforts of his species, he regrets that he was not cast 
in that golden age when the human race had no protection against the cold but the 
skins of wild beasts, no screen from the sun but a cavern. 

And Pan, the god of mountains and the wilderness ; Pan, the hater 
of all the embellishments with which art beautifies the haunts of 
man; Pan, with his pipe, joined in the intoxicating argument. “The 
bleating flocks” roamed peacefully and unshorn over the downs; 
“the cattle upon a thousand hills” reposed in confidence and secur- 
ity. The Arcadian shepherds returned to their pastoral homes and 
the ancient patriarchs to their mild paternal sway. “1t is for this 
cause that we labor,” “for free trade, which is based on the golden 
rule, ‘Do unto others as you would that others should do to you,’” 
said the gentleman from Virginia. Not a sound of spindle, or loom, 
or hammer was heard. Forges, furnaces, and factories, all were still. 
The spell was complete, and the benefit of the measure was manifest. 
But the persuasive voice of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] rather broke the spell when he suggested that tobacco 
shooks and Virginia sumac might at least stand on an equal footing, 
both free or both protected; and that the mills of the North and the 
rice-fields of the South should receive the same consideration at the 
hands of the Government; and that the flour-mills of the.United 
States were as dear to us as the wheat-fields of Canada. The philo- 
sophical portion of the discourse was ended, and we were called upon 
to consider with righteous condemnation the “ privileged classes ” 
who have filled this land with the busy hum of mills, have opened 
her mines, and have supplied her with a net-work of communication 
hardly equaled on the globe. 

The gentleman from Virginia, satisfied, I doubt not, with the vivid 
picture he has given of the benefits to be derived from the policy of 
the bill, attacks with great vigor the other side of American life—the 
industrial side—without which the pastoral beauty which he admires 
so much would in many sections have long since returned to its 
original wildness. 

It is a misnomer— 

He says— 


to call this system of duties protection. Protection against what? Protection to 
whom? It is simply a means, as I will show, by which the Government makes an 
enforced contribution, or, as they used to call it in the days of the Stuarts, ‘‘a com- 
pulsory benevolence ” in behalf of certain people who, having a fanoy to go into 
certain enterprises which are not profitable, are by this legislation enabled to hand 
round the hat to eke out the profit they cannot make by their occupations. I say 
that the whole system creates a privileged class to receive bounty by imposing 
burdens on others. 


| spread country, even then just starting forth in life, surveyed ; 





Again, he declares— 


The people do not complain of taxation needful for the support of their Gov 
ment, but they do groan under the burden of this heavy tribute paid to ae 
by compulsory bounties a privileged rank in this free country. - 


old 
With increased fervor he exclaims: 


Let us render to Caesar the things that be Caesar's, but let tribute to privileg 
and bounty to favored classes cease forever. vege 


Now, sir, not in a spirit like this spoke the fathers of the Republic 
I have already referred to the profound interest with which Jefior. 
son and Madison, comprehending the genius and power of their wie. 


h 


6 


growth of American manufactures. To their patriotic and states. 
man-like minds the pioneers of these great industries who aske; of 
their Government the same fostering care that their foreign riya) 
received at home were not mendicants “passing round the hat” fer 
bounty, nor adventurers plunging into an unprofitable business as 
into a game of chance. Before these great men had passed away they 
saw the energetic endeavors of the founders of those vast enterprises 
which have developed American invention and placed us in the froyt 
rank among the industrial communities of the earth. They learned 
to honor the names of those men who opened the great channels of 
wealth and prosperity ; and when they were urged to enchain the 
vast water-power of Virginia for the development of the resources of 
that ancient Commonwealth, they seem never to have conceived of 
that remarkable p— of “a privileged class” “ passing round the 
hat” for its own benefit. No, sir; the manufacturers of America, the 
producers of the textile fabrics which have charmed the world, the 
inventors of machinery which seems almost instinct with life, the 
creators of the imposing structures which beautify our towns and span 
our streams, the diligent, patient, careworn guides of the splendid 
enterprises which are our pride and the envy of our rivals, demand 
no class privileges, are accustomed to no classrecognition. They are 
the successful laborers of ourland. Commencing life in almost every 
instance as operatives in the industry whose intricate operations they 
comprehend, they have gone on step by step, patient and undaunted 
under adversity and prudent under prosperity, until they have cre- 
ated a vast industrial community upon which the vital force of onr 


country leans largely for support. What towns have they built up! 


What institutions of learning and religion have they founded! With 
what domestic culture and happiness have they filled their homes! 
In war they poured almost uncounted wealth into the Treasury of a 
struggling Government. In peace they have inspired the industry 
and activity of a producing people with such majestic force that all 
the sophistries of theorists and the designs of repudiators have 
failed to prevent the steady approach of our country to solvency and 
honor. For our agricultural enterprise I have the most profound a/- 
miration, for its abounding products which now enter into the markets 
of the world, for those teeming lands which supply with food the busy 
communities which I represent on this floor, for those fertile savan- 
nas and plains whence we derive the raw materials for the business of 
our thronged and thriving towns. But I cannot forget the stimulus 
every acre of cultivated land in Americahas received from the enter- 
prise and energy of our manufacturers; nor can I close my eyes 
to the accepted agricultural law of our land that the farming most 
truly in accord with the spirit and genius of American social and civil 
life is that which consists of acareful cultivation of the earth for the 
supply of a neighboring market, with all its opportunities for mental 
and moral culture. But I cannot contemplate with composure the 
indifference manifested on this floor toward the great industrial con- 
munities for which I speak ; nor can I understand that comprehension 
of American life which would destroy one member without realizing 
that all the other members would suffer with it. “ Labor,” says the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. TuckEen,] “if every factory in the 
land were closed, would still be employed at high wages. Its wages 
do not depend on the factories. The prairies of the welcoming West, 
the lands of the sunny South will give him ample wages.” Ah, sir, 
how the bucolic and the pastoral will ss some men’s minds. | 
know the temptations of the land myself full well, and it stirs my 
soul to see the gentleman from Virginia proclaiming from the highest 
peak of the Blue Ridge that the fat lands of Old Virginia are open to 
all who will venture upon the work of appealing to their generous 
fertility for a remunerative harvest. But there are those who will 
resist these temptations. They do not tend in this direction. The 
vast masses of men congregated in the manufacturing towns of this 
country cannot be induced to leave the associations which they there 
enjoy for new homes, new lands, and the trials and isolation of froat- 
ier settlements. He who supposes their hardships would drive them 
away from their present a knows but little of the privileges 
which those who founded these occupations have created for their 
operatives—the schools, lyceums, libraries, and places of amusement; 
he knows but little of the bright side of that community which s 
bound together by common interests, rejoices mutually in prosperity, 
and feels the weight of adversity without distinction of person. For 
one, I cannot contemplate with composure the desertion of our man- 
ufacturing towns, the silence of the spindle and the forge, the death 
of our mechanical industries. I know their value in peace and in wat, 
and I leave it for those who are accustomed to other modes of state 
and society, and have been led to accept other results, to invite their 
abandonment and coolly consider their destruction. 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. A. J. SPARKS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1878. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 


the bill (H. RB No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
‘1. dacal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes— 





Mr. SPARKS said: P 

Mr. CuainMaN: As a member of the committee that matured and 
reported this bill, I deem it a duty incumbent upon me to express as 
Drietly as may be the views I entertain with respect to it. The bill 
may not be perfect in all its parts, in fact it is not claimed for it that it 
isso; butin my judgment itis as good ascould reasonably be expected. 
It does ample justice, not only to the officers but to the men of the 
Anny, and at the same time protects the National Treasury as thor- 
oughly as ordinary sagacity cau well suggest and the nature of the 
gery ice admit. 

When $27,000,000 is to be expended annually for a public service 
it is well that the people from whom by onerous taxation this sum 
is to be exacted should through their Representatives consider care- 
fully how and for what purpose that money is to be used. In other 
words, we should take into consideration the object for which the 
money is to be spent and the manner of expending it, as well as the 
amount to be expended. 

The country has passed through a period of excessive extravagance 
in money values, and by a process of ruinous and destructive con- 
traction we have to-day been brought down to the basis of coin. Or, 
to express it more boldly, it was by and through the effects of legis- 
lation that money was made cheap; and it was by unwise and class 
discriminating legislation, in my judgment, that money has very much 
too suddenly become dear. But, however this may be, the practical 
fact is one Which we must now consider and on which we should base 
all appropriations for the public ‘service. If money is 10 or 20 per 
cent. dearer to-day than it was one or two years ago, we should dis- 
tinctly recognize that fact and base our appropriations upon it. 





REORGANIZATION. 


The bill, while careful in the amount of its appropriations, is at the 
same time liberal and just; this much I think is conceded by all. 
The main objections to it and those to which I will direct the desul- 
tory remarks I may make (since I have not had time to prepare a 
written speech) relate to the reorganization feature of the bill, which 
in my judgment is its most important characteristic. The Committee 
on Appropriations, acting in concert with the Committee on Military 
Affairs, have attempted to reorganize the Army. In this effort we 
have met with precisely the same opposition and objection that have 
invariably been encountered in this House when such a measure has 
been attempted. An attempt cannot be made to reorganize the Army 
without raising a howl of indignation from the favored few who fear 
that in a general shaking up they may be disturbed in the choice 
places which they now hold. These men and their friends do not 
want the Army touched. They do not want any reorganization which 
might do violence to their hopes for the future. “You must not 
reduce the pay of an officer; you must not reduce the number of the 
rank and file,” is the constant and unceasing cry. I remember when 
it was attempted some years ago to correct abuses then existing in 
the Army this same indignant cry was raised throughout the country 
by men in interest and by the advocates of a strong central govern- 
ment supported by bayonets. Other and various devices are also 
resorted to to influence and if possible defeat any and every endeavor 
to accomplish this important duty. For instance, whenever we begin 
to talk about the reorganization of the Army there is certain to be an 
Indian war on hand, and in the present instance the jfress has con- 
tributed its share to this. The papers have recently been crowded 
With sensational articles to the effect that the Indians were becoming 
uneasy and turbulent, and that we were going to have an Indian out- 
break ; that “Sitting Bull” was about to cross the border and with 
his “destroying angels” bring destruction upon our frontier. Now, 
sir, this mode of interfering with Army legislation has become some- 
what chronic and is rapidly losing its effect. I have been personally 
devoting much attention to Indian affairs since the beginning of this 
Congress on account of my position on committee. It has been my 
principal duty, and I have the pleasure to announce to the House that 
there is no foundation whatever for any of these rumors; that the 
Indians to-day are as peaceable as they have been at any time within 
the last ten years ; that they are upon their reservations, doing as well 
48 It is possible for us to expect Indians to do. 


LEADING POINTS OF THE BILL. 


‘ir, | propose now, without passion and as near as I can with- 
- judice, to consider the leading points of the bill. Let us 
calmly consider its provisions. First, as I stated in the beginning, it 
oa for the Army generously, largely, fully; and I dare say 
his a —~ a gentleman on either side of the House who will rise in 
i ace and attempt to controvert this statement. 
Mr. SCHLEICHER. If the gentleman will let me interrupt hima 


But, sir, I 
out pre, 
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moment, I will say, if I can get a chance from the House, I will be 
that man who will controvert it. 

Mr.SPARKS. I will then simply answer the gentleman from Texas 
by saying that the amount appropriated by this bill is larger than the 
appropriation of last year, and that, I suppose, will dispose of his 
objection. I will, however, consider that in its proper order, as it 
now interrupts my present train of thought to do so. 

Some gentlemen advance the proposition that it was not the duty 
of the Committee on Appropriations to undertake in this bill to legis- 
late with reference to the reorganization of the Army. I will simply 
say to the House, in answer to those who take such position, that it 
is known to everybody to have been done time and again by that 
committee. The last reorganization came from the Committee on 
Appropriations, and was effected in precisely the same manner as is 
now proposed; and I think I am violating no confidence when I say 
that in the present case we made an effort to act in concert with the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and that the policy of interposing this 
reorganization in this bill has the sanction of that committee, and 
that the bill itself has the approval of the majority of its members as 
to its substantial elements. 

In the discussion of this measure I will necessarily be compelled, 
in the short time allotted me, to confine my remarks to its principal 
points, but I shall endeavor nevertheless to assist members to a cor- 
rect understanding of the plans and purposes of the committee as 
embodied in its provisions. First, the bill does not propose to discharge 
a single officer of the Army, nor does it change the rank of an oflicer 
now on the rolls. It does, however, make provision for lessening the 
number of oflicers by encouraging resignations. The question whether 
or not, in the reorganization of the Army, we should make provision 
for summarily retiring the supernumerary officers, namely, that large 
number of officers whose services are felt all over the country to be 
unnecessary, was considered and rejected, and in the bill as now re- 
ported the committee have wholly ignored the view which would 
call for their arbitrary dismissal. Second, we do not change the rank 
of a single incumbent. We do, however, make provision looking to 
a change in the future, namely, with respect to the Inspector-General, 
the Adjutant-General, the Paymaster-General, and the Quartermaster- 
General, and their assistants. It is provided that the successors of 
the men now holding those positions shall have only the rank the 
incumbents thereof held in 1°61, prior to the rebellion, but not inter- 
fering in any manner with the rank of the present occupants. 

As before remarked, we do not propose summarily to discharge a 
single officer, but hold out inducements for the resignations of super- 
numeraries after the following manner: when an officer has served 
ten years, if he resigns and goes into civil life, it is provided that he 
shall have in consideration of such resignation a pay allowance be- 
yond the time of such resignation of one year’s full pay and allowances; 
and for a longer time, namely, for fifteen years’ service, two years’ 
advance pay, &c; for twenty years’ service, three years’ additional 
pay and allowances; for twenty-five years’ service, four years’ addi 
tional pay and allowances; and for thirty years’ service, five years’ 
additional pay and allowances. It also providesthat when the offices of 
the present or incumbent major-generals are vacated death, byr esig- 
nation, retirement, or otherwise, vacancies in that rank shall not be 
filled beyond one of the number now provided by law, the intention 
thereby being to make some time in the future a reduction of two- 
thirds of the number of major-generals now existing. Or in other 
words, after the present incumbents of that office, by the casualties 
which I have mentioned, shall have vacated their offices there shall 
thereafter be but a single officer of that rank. And so also with 
regard to the brigadier-generals. As their places become vacated in 
the same way as provided for in the case of major-generals, they are 
not to be filled until the number is reduced below three, when appoint- 
ments or promotions inay be made, thereby keeping thereafter only 
three brigadier-generals. This is proposed in the interest of economy, 
and it is believed will subserve all the requirements of an eflicient 
service. 

PAY. 

I pass now to the consideration of another point. The bill does 
not affect the pay proper of officers one cent. Let me ask gentlemen 
if this is not liberal and generous tothe Army? I know that men 
of my political faith are frequently charged with opposition to tho 
Army. While I am frank to admit that 1 am not its especial cham- 
pion, I nevertheless claim to be friendly to the Army so long as it is 
kept within proper limits, as well as to the men who control it. I 
desire to have that much accorded to me. It is and has been com- 
posed of as gallant a body of men, rank and file, as ever wore swords 
or carried muskets, and I yield to it full credit for the distinguished 
services it has rendered the country; and that it is entitled to and 
deserving of high consideration I do not hesitate to admit. Under 
this bill the General of the Army is allowed $13,500 per annum pay 
proper, which is neither more nor less than what he receives under 
the present law. The Lieutenant-General is allowed $11,000 under 
this bill; he receives the same under the present law. A major-gen- 
eral is allowed $7,500 under this bill; he gets no more ander the present 
law. And so on, running through the whole list of officers, it will be 
found that they receive under this bill in pay proper precisely the 
same as they are allowed under existing law. 

ABUSES 
But what the bill does aim at is the correcting of abuses in what 
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is known as indirect or covert pay, such as commutation of quarters, | 
fuel, forage, and the numerous items which are brought in to swell 
the amount to a sum far beyond what the people who foot the bills | 
imagine they are paying. | 
Now let me show how this works: under the bill now before the 
Ilouse the General of the Army gets the fixed sum of $125 per month 
for commutation of quarters when he is not in actual service in the | 
field. Thus in addition to his $13,500 of salary or pay proper he gets | 


that is paid for the services of the two distinguished Senators from 
the State I have the honor in part to represent, as well as the salary 
for my own services thrown in. The Lieutenant-General receives 
$11,000 of pay proper, with $54 per month additional for commutation 
of quarters. But when these officers are in actual service in the field 
they are paid and allowed precisely according to the Jaw and Army 
regulations now existing. 

And allow me further to say that this bill fixes the pay of all other 
officers of the Army precisely at or as nearly as possible to the pay fixed 
prior to 1°61. I know it was the intention of the committee that 
there should be no officer whose pay should be less than the amount 
received by oflicers of the same rank at that period. Sir, it will be 
admitted by every gentleman that it was the general demoralization 
produced by the late war which created the extravagant ideas that 
not only exist in the Army but which pervade every Department of 
the Government and run through all the business relations of life. 
The effort being made is to get back as near as can be to the condition 
of affairs existing prior to the war. 


| 
£1,500 a year, or $15,000 a year altogether—a sum equal to the salary | 


AGAINST FAVORITISM. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. McCook, ] who addressed the 
Ilouse on Friday and whose speech is printed in the Recorp, makes 
what he evidently supposes to be a pointed hit at men of my politi- 
cal faith in connection with their alleged opposition to the Army. In 
his argument relative to changing the staff of the general officers he 
used the following language : 

Section 18 of this bill reduces the aids of the General to four and a that— 


“The aides.de-camp to the General and Lieutenant-General shall not attain by 


virtue of their appointment a rank beyond that next above their rank at date of 
appointment.” 


I do not know how this section may appear to the House, but it looks to me like 
a petty piece of spite against the two officers named; and when we recall the indig- 
nant howl from certain quarters at the appointment of a young lieutenant to the 
staff of the Lieutenant-General of the Army, it is barely possible that it is a re- 
vival of the war on “Grantism” in a modified and puerile form. 

Now, sir, I do not think such insinuation is warranted by anything 
that is presented in the present bill. No injustice whatever is done 
or intended to be done to any of these general officers with respect 
to their staff, but on the contrary, in my judgment, ample and com- 
plete justice and high consideration is shown them. The gentleman, 
it seems, would like to revive the acrimonious criticisms with which 
the newspapers abounded some years ago, when a very young lieu- 
tenant, by no means distinguished for ability or military experience, 
was promoted to the rank of colonel by a single stroke of the pen 
as a piece of unwarranted favoritism. Does he take pleasure in re- 
viving that? I had not proposed to do so; but if he does, let him 
go to the country with it. The people of this country very generally 
believe that act was a great wrong to the old Army officers who had 
bravely borne the flag and were scarred on many a battle-field, and 
I assure the gentleman that these officers themselves who were thus 
discriminated against by that act felt it was wrong and condemned 
it from the bottom of their hearts. 

Mr. McCOOK. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. SPARKS. Only for a question. I have not time to yield for 
anything like a speech. 

Mr. McCOOK. Ido not want to make aspeech. I wish to say that 
I did not charge the Committee on Appropriations with preparing 
that section. I believe that came from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Iam satisfied what its purpose was—a blow at young Grant, 
son of the ex-President of the United States. 

Mr. SPARKS. You made use of the precise language I have just 
read, did you not? 

Mr. McCOOK. I did; and I stand by it, too. 

Mr. SPARKS. But aside from that case the committee considered 
it unfair to take from the lower stations in the Army, for example, 
oflicers of the rank of captain, and raise them by an appointment to the 
rank of colonel over the heads of majors and lieutenant-colonels and 
give them easy places in which to rest from the more arduous duties 
of the stations from whence they were taken. I say the committee 
felt that such power confided to any or all of the general officers was 
objectionable, and we have attempted to correct it. I speak on this 
point not only for the committee, but with some feeling for that large 
body of gallant officers now in the field on the frontier who, with the 
men whom they are commanding, are now faithfully and bravely dis- 
charging their duties, and who may be discriminated against by the 
partiality of general officers if there is not some provision of law like 
this enacted to prevent it. 

In this bill we allow aides-de-camp as follows: to the General of the 
Army, four; Lieutenant-General, three ; and major-generals and brig- 
adier-generals, two each. 

Now in this clause we certainly make provision for a sufficient num- 
ber of such officers. We also make provision immediately follow- 
ing that when a staff oflicer is appointed he shall by virtue of such 


appointment attain the grade or rank next above that from wh;,) 
he is taken, but no higher. Is not that fair? The Gonera] of ti . 
Army can appoint four colonels. We do not change the existiye }.,.. 
as to the rank from which he makes his staff, but do provide that if 
he appoints four captains they shall rise only to the rank of major : 
that they cannot ride over all the majors and lieutenant-colonels |, 
the service. The Lieutenant-General and major-generals can ayy, 
no officers above the rank of major. By virtue of such staf appoint 
ments they become lieutenant-colonels but attain thereby no |, ion 
rank. Brigadier-generals can_ select first lieutenants who ar; sin 
thereby the rank of captain. NowI ask gentlemen to reflect yyy 
this and tell me if that is not generous treatment on the part of ¢ 
gress toward the distinguished head of the Army and the other gep. 
tlemen who occupy places under him? a 
REDUCTION OF THE FORCE. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the main objection to this bill is that it redyeos 
the strength of the Army. Now, that is really a serious matter a; | 
deserves thorough consideration. I want the House carefully to porta 
the fact that the bill absolutely does not reduce the actual force of the 
Army now in existence very materially. It cuts down the “ paper” 
Army of twenty-five thousand men to twenty thousand five hundr L 
It makes a reduction on paper “ only ” of forty-five hundred, but jt 
effects an actual reduction of only fourteen hundred men. The gey. 
tleman from New York [Mr. McCook] makes the statement, and | 
have no doubt of its correctness, that the present force in the field js 
twenty-one thousand nine hundred men. Under this bill the force js 
fixed at twenty thousand five hundred, which is simply a difference 
of fourteen hundred men. 

It will be observed by the House that under the present law the 
force can be increased from the number now in actual service to its 
maximum strength of twenty-five thousand men, and as the present 
bill makes provision for a force of twenty thousand five hundred as 
a maximum there would seem to be a reduction of forty-tive hun- 
dred. But at the present time, according to the statement of the 
gentleman from New York, the Army of the United States consists of 
not more than twenty-one thousand nine hundred men. 

Now let me ask fair-minded men if having the power to make an 
army of twenty-five thousand, those who are controlling it find it 
only necessary to have twenty-one thousand nine hundred men, is 
it not an argument that that is a sufficient number? They haye 
the power to increase it under the present law and yet they do not 
do it. 

The number provided for by the bill is a mean between different 
opinions. There is an opinion widely prevailing among the people 
and largely represented upon this floor that fifteen thousand men 
would be a sufficient force for all necessary purposes, while there is 
another opinion that the present Army of twenty-tive thousand or even 
more is needed. We have struck a mean between these divergent 
opinions; we have struck an average, and we have done what sensi- 
ble men always do, compromised upon middle ground, between 
extremes. 

Mr. MILLS. Would an army of fifteen thousand be able to protect 
our frontier? 

Mr. SPARKS. Protecting the frontier is technical; we must know 
what you mean by it before answering. I propose to discuss that 
question presently. But it is sufficient now to say to the gentleman 
that this bill proposes an army of twenty thousand five hundred, not 
fifteen thousand, and that those now controlling the Army seem to 
think twenty-one thousand nine hundred is sufficient for all the pur- 
poses for which it is needed, since they only have that number in 
actual service and yet have the power to increase it to twenty-live 
thousand. 
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LARGE ARMY. 

Now the question arises, what is the necessity in this country fora 
large standing army? Is it in keeping with the principle of repub- 
lican institutions and according to our theory of government? In 
our country and according to the spirit of our institutions every mau 
isa sovereign. Sovereignty is vested in the people. Our flag, our 
Government, everything representative of the nation and the nation’s 
power is owned by the people and under the control of the people. 
To insult the flag or strike at the Government is to insult or strike 
every man in the land, and they will rise up to — and defend 
them against all aggressions. Therefore we need but a very small 
regular force ; a mere nucleus of an army is all-suflicient. In mon- 
archies we can readily see the necessity for large standing armies. 
Monarchs hold their authority to govern by dynastic right, miscalled 
divine right. According to their theory the government belongs to 
the monarch and the people are subjects, not sovereigns; hence i! a 
blow be inflicted upon it it isan attack upon the Crown, and the 
Crown must have hireling soldiers to defend it. 


NEED OF AN ARMY. 

The gentleman who preceded me [Mr. McCook] gave us some rea 
sons for having a standing army. I quote his language: 

On the north we have a frontier of thirty-six hundred miles, extending from 
Maine to Vancouver's Island, for the present, at least, bordering on afziendly power 

Here we have the line drawn between our country and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, from Maine to Vancouver's Island, a line thirty-six 
hundred miles long. That is the statement of the gentleman, and 
have no doubt it is approximately correct ; but what does he meat 
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1. i¢? Does he mean that we must defend that line by a standing 
semy? If he does, then when he asks us to increase the number of 
von in the present bill by only forty-five hundred, I say that the 
- oosition hardly deserves a refutation. If we have to defend the 
lommdl ry line between the Dominion of Canada(really Great Britain) 
nil the United States by an armed force, then we will require two 


a 
ndred thousand or three hundred thousand men, and everybody 


s We anal want that; it is not according to the theory of our Gov- 
erpment that we should have any such army. Our protection against 
»yasion from Canada rests in the stout hearts and strong arms of 
the sovereign citizens living along that line and those standing behind 
them. If an attempt should be made to commit aggressions upon our 
territory from that quarter, the aggressors will find springing up from 
the immediate locality and all over the country a sufficient number 
of men, hardy, strong, and brave, with arms in their hands, to repel 
them. We must rely upon our militia and our volunteer soldiery to 
meet and resist aggressions. If we cannot rely upon them, then we 
cannot exist as a republic and will not. — 

The gentleman argues that there is still another need for a large 
army. Whatisit? I will quote his words: 

On the South, from the mouth of the Rio Grande to the Pacific Ocean, we have 
afr ntie r of twenty-one hundred miles to defend along its whole extent against the 
neursions of Mexicans and [ndians; and the condition of that part of our territory 


. ope of chronic disturbance, liable at any moment to break out into open warfare. 


Now what does the gentleman mean by that? He says there is 
a line of twenty-one hundred miles of frontier between the United 
States and Mexico. Does he mean that we are to defend that line 
with a standing army against the aggressions of Mexico? Ifso, then 
allow me to say that, feeble as that power is, it is a nation of eight 
millions of people, and I presume we would require an army of from 
oue hundred thousand to two hundred thousand men to do that. But 
no man thinks of doing it; no man believes there is any necessity 
for it. There have been, it is reported, (with doubtless many exag- 
verations,) some raids and minor incursions on the border by a few 
lawless bandits from Mexico. There is a fellow down there by the 
name of Cortinas, with a band of robbers, who it is reported occa- 
sionally cross over into Texas and steal and rob from some of its 
citizens. They are doubtless very bad fellows, and onght to be 
punished, and I heartily join with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MiLts] in the desire that they shall be. Why, sir, Cortinas does not 
command a thousand men. One regiment of troops, if permitted to 
follow up the scoundrels and strike them wherever they could find 
them, would annihilate them in six days. The trouble is that these 
fellows who raid the borders are offenders against the laws of both 
countries, Mexico as well as the United States. Mexico is endeavor- 
ing, as it is reliably reported, to punish and break them up. These 
incursions are committed by robbers, marauders, and thieves in spite 
of authority, and not by any regularly organized force having the 
sanction of any accountable government. 

Now, to protect the border against the incursions of this bandit, is 
it necessary that we should have a standing army large enough to 
guard every inch of this twenty-one hundred miles against Mexico? 
Sir,such a proposition as that, in my judgment, is most preposterous. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. McCook] presents another 
necessity for a large regular army, and I ask the House to give it close 
attention. He says: 

Within these limits we have nearly four hundred thousand savages, vicious and 
vindictive, glorving in war and bloodshed and with a capacity for mischicf en- 
tirely disproportionate to their numbers. Well armed andl mounted, accustomed 
to hardships and privations, and looking upon the white man as their natural 


enemy, they have shown themselves formidable antagonists, whenever encount- 
] 


ered, 


What a strong picture ishere presented. ‘ Four hundred thousand 
savages,” “ well armed and mounted,” “ vicious and vindictive,” and 
“glorying in war and bloodshed.” Now, sir, if there really be “ four 
hundred thousand Indian warriors” and we want to overcome and 
subdue them, then we must have at least four hundred thousand 
troops to do it, because they are admitted to be man for man the equal 
of the regular soldier, and I base this declaration on the authority of 
military men who have confronted them in battle. Reaching this 
point the gentleman’s desire for a standing army leads to something 
enormous. What with two hundred and fifty thousand men to guard 
the northern frontier, two hundred thousand to protect the southern 
border, and four hundred thousand more to look after the imaginary 
four hundred thousand Indian warriors, we find ourselves at the out- 
Set in urgent need of nearly a million of men. Perhaps such figures 
as these comport with his ideas of a standing army, and, if they do, it 
Ine comes a pertinent question as to what would become of the Repub- 
‘ie with such an Army organized simply to protect us? Heaven 
‘ave us from such protection! In such an event the mythical “ man 
on horseback” would become a stern reality and the sun of popular 
liberty would have set forever. 

But coming back to the question, do we want four hundred thou- 
sand men to look after the Indians, or even ten thousand? I am 
quite sure that no man will pretend that we do. Why not? Simply 
ecause the picture the gentleman has drawn ts one of those won- 
drous Munchausen stories that are drawn nearly wholly from the 
imagination and has little more than the semblance of probability 
for a foundation. The picture, as he paints it for us, (I have the 
utmost respect for his brilliant and artistic imagination,) indicates 
to us a body of four hundred thousand Indians “ armed” and ready 


& 


for the “ war-path.” That he indulged in this statement merely as 
“a flight of fancy” I will be charitable enough to believe, and that 
when he said there are “four hundred thousand savages” “ well 
armed and mounted,” he really meant that the aggregate number of 


Indians of all kinds is four hundred thousand. ‘This being so, how 


can he, from an aggregate population of four hundred thousand, mus- 
ter the same number of “ well mounted and armed” fighting men? 


“INDIAN STATISTICS.” 

But I will attempt an answer to all such wild statements. I have, 
as I said at the opening of my remarks, had much experience in In- 
dian atfairs during the Forty-fourth and the present session of this 
Congress. In fact, have studied that subject as thoroughly as my 
poor capacity enabled me to study any subject. And, much as I dis- 
like to explode this fine story of the gentleman, yet, from the sta- 
tistics thus collected, I am able to assert, and do assert, that all the 
Indians of the United States, excluding Alaska, (and I imagine no- 
body wants anything to do with Alaska,) do not exceed two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand. I hold in my hand, in manuscript, a state- 
ment from the Indian Office giving a census of each and every tribe 
attached to or found anywhere within the range of the various agen- 
cies or elsewhere, and present herewith said statement as a part of 
my remarks: 


Census of the Indian tribes of the United States, 


Name of agency. Number of 
‘ Indians. 


Abiquiu 
Blac 


( 

Cheyenne River 

Crow Creek 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
( 
( 


Flandrean 

Fort Berthold vee 
Dt DE icconveccencceusene oo seebsvomiscevewnsceqassncess 
Flathead 

Fort Peck 

DP harccudse tabedntehbendgeuused sendecdnetausasenadenceee 
Gros Ventre 

Grand Ronde 

Green Bay 

Hoopa Valley 

Kiowa and Comanche 

Klamath 


Lower 
Lembi...... 
Leech Lake 

La Pointe 
Mackinaw 
Mescalero 
Malheur a 
Mission ‘Special 
Moquis Pueblo 


Nez Pereé 
Navajo 

New York 

Neah Bay 

Nisqually and Puyallup 
Osage and Kaw 

Omaha 

Otoe 

Pima and Maricopa 
Ponca 


Pottawatomie 
Pueblo 
Papago 
Quapaw ..... OO cece w crew ees cecees ceeses cecces csessceesesssessesseses , 45 
Quinaielt | 3il 
Round Valley 996 
Red Cloud emonueeeense ‘ }, 000 
Red Lake 191 
San Carlos , 730 
Sisseton... . , 715 
Spotted Tai J 5, 300 
Standing Rock ‘ | 2, 515 
Sac and Fox owes Jo 
Southern Ute ‘ netees apenen 
Sac and Fox, (Iowa) “a . manatee welves 341 
744 


Tule River 

Tulalip 

ORR cccceccesccccscewseccsccescos 

Umatilla 

Uintah Valley 

White River..... Susedeeseneeedécecnvscens seccesoedsuees 
Wichita 


Winnebago 

Western Shoshone 
Warm Springs......... 
Yankton 
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The Gros Ventres are counted at the Fort Berthold agency, the 
Papagos at the Pima and Maricopa,and the southern Utes at the 
Nevada agencies. There may be some small straggling bands not 


included in this statement, yet there are some overestimates that | 


have been detected in it, 80 that it is safe to say two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand will cover all. 


Now, sir, of this number the great bulk of them are as peaceable | 


and friendly as can be desired. A glance at the table will show this. 


There are the Five Nations at Union agency, nearly fifty thousand, | 


nearly all engaged in agriculture, with schools, and under good laws; 
the Pueblos, nearly ten thousand, who have been civilized and Chris- 
tianized for many years; the Pimas and Maricopas, always friendly; 
in fact, all of the large bodies, as shown in the table, except the 
Sioux at Red Cloud and Spotted Tail. 

I now come down to the wild and roving Indians, those who have 
not been thoroughly restrained and can in a certain sense be called 
warlike. These do not exceed all told twenty-five thousand to thirty 
thousand. 
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| used for other and vastly different purposes, such as un); 

| ing States by overawing State Legislatures and inte 





AWfully coere. 
| : { rfering in elec. 
tions. But in that, as I have already said, partisan prejudice 


some extent have prompted that opinion. 
We are now under the “peace policy,” endeavoring to civilize 
Christianize the Indians, and to accomplish this we are at larye « 
pense feeding, clothing, and educating them. _— 
Mr. MAGINNIS. And the gentleman might add we are arming the 
Mr. SPARKS. Yes, I am told they are being armed to a oe 
extent by bad and designing men. Are any of your constituents os 
tclend, furnishing arms to these Indians ? my 
r. MAGINNIS. As a general thing they come through the J),);. 
policy of the Indian Office. Ste ©h the Indian 
Mr. SPARKS. The Indian Office informs me otherwise. 
Mr. MAGINNIS. They come from the Indian traders licensed by 
the Indian Bureau. ; 
Mr. SPARKS. The Indian Bureau might perhaps raise a question 


may to 


and 


of veracity with the gentleman from Montana on that point, but [ do 
A Member. Twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand warriors? | not care to discuss it. At all events, Mr. Chairman, a large Army ] 
Mr. SPARKS. No, sir; total population, men, women, and cbil- | certainly not needed to suppress a few bands of hostile Indians and 
dren, of tribes thoroughly warlike. They are now all under subjec- | it is therefore nonsense to advance any such proposition. Nor js 4 
tion, receiving supplies, being clothed, and eating the rations of the | large standing Army needed to defend our borders. If we have t, 
Government, and living in peace. fight Mexico we must of course maintain a military establishment 
Mr. MAGINNIS. What does the gentleman mean by “ warlike | equal to the task; but we can certainly protect our border against 
Indians ?” Cortinas and his band of marauders with a very few men. The pili. 
: Mr. SPARKS. I mean wild, unsubdued, roaming Indians. I mean | tary authorities, perhaps, have not a sufficient force there now for 
almost entirely the Sioux and those fraternizing with them. They | that purpose, but that is altogether their fault, as they have plenty 
inhabit the country near the Territory the gentleman represents, and | of men at their command stationed at various points throughout the 
he ought to know what I mean by those words. country doing absolutely nothing. 
Mr. MAGINNIS. I suppose the gentleman would put down the REAL OBJECT. 


Nez Pereés as peaceful. B : ; i 
ne Se ten eet uta large standing army is demanded by its advocates for anoihe 
Mr. SPARKS. The great body of the Nez Percés are now upon and very different reason. They make no attempt to diaguiee ‘h 


their reservation, and are now and have been as peaceable as any fact that it {s to be used to guard the people against themselves: or 


Indians on the continent. : a : be ” “ oe 3 
Mr. MAGINNIS. When this Congress adjourned a year ago they ae - a re riots” and “domestic violence. 


were “as — as any Indians on the continent,” but afterward Mr. WRIGHT. That is the whole of it. too 
they killed more men than their own number before they were capt-| yr SPARKS. Asa proof of what I assert I will have the Clerk 


ured. od : 7 arked i » Gacratery 
Mr. SPARKS. The gentleman refers of course to Joseph’s band, ag og tage marked in the annual report of the Secr anny 
, Mr. 'y. 


consisting of a few hundred turbulent fellows who went upon the The Clerk read as follows : 


“war-path” and did some mischief. They are not included in the Furthermore, $4 mast new be accepted aso fest, which experience has 4 
ateme ade in relati y eared nas B ' > e has demor 
statement I made in relation to the Nez Percés. I repe at (and the | .trated, that Federal troops may be required not only for the protection of our front 
Indian Office bears me out in the declaration) that the Nez Percés | jers, but also to preserve peace and order in our more populous interior. 
now upon their reservation and constituting the body of that tribe | Had a full regiment of trained Federal soldiers been stationed in the vicinity of 
are as peaceable and harmless as any Indians in the land. Is not that | Pittsburgh the recent riot at that place would have been prevented or at least sup 
9 pressed without the serious loss of life and property which attended it. It also 
true See Tne . ; seems highly probable that the timely arrival of a detachment of Federal troops at 
Mr. MAGINNIS. Why, sir, they may be now as peaceable as any | Baltimore on the night of the 2ist of July last had the effect to prevent similar 
Indians in the land; but I undertake to say ae = Sv nnn - that . —_ of ee > fune- 
Mr. SP cS "ha i aonne r ona me ava . tions of the Federal Government is exercised when, in o' ence to the Constita- 
- we I ARK ld _ Be — will pardon me; I have the floor tion, its military power is extended for the protection of the State. It being un- 
and cannot yield for a speech. ; derstood that in case of domestic violence the Federal forces may be employed to 
Mr. MAGINNIS. The gentleman asked me a question. restore and preserve posee and order, the presence of a strong garrison in any part 
Mr. SPARKS. Yes, but I cannot yield for a speech. of the country will often prevent an uprising which, in its absence, might occur 
Mr. MILLS. What does the gentieman from Filinois (Mr. Sparks] The great value of a strong Federal force stationed in the vicinity of our great 
say about the Kiowas? 


; ciiies would be seen in the prevention of mobs and violence, probably far more than 

: Mr. SPARKS. The Kiowas and Comanches I class together as of | The Army is to the United States what a well-disciplined and trained police force 
4) 
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in their suppression. 

the turbulent, wild Indians, and yet they are not by any means all | is toa wy oa me — is quite hooupuers ~ oe. one — eens 
7 : : : . x = neal increase in the Army do so upon the theory th: © local militia is suflicient for al 

oe My information is that a part of them are behaving well and are the purposes of preserving the peace and suppressing local uprisings. Lt is assumed 
quite peaceful. F 5 , that our present force is sufficient forthe protection of our borders and of our front- 
Now, of the numberof wild or war-like Indians how many warriors | ier settlements. Whether this assumption is correct or not must depend largely 
are there? Let men who have studied the subject draw from the — = a oe on oe bands of ovens —— our limits, - of 
aia ey ee . ads : ‘ ioe “i the inhabitants of neig ring territory across our borders. ut waiving a discus- 
re sul ts of the ir investigations a conclusion 80 as to give us an answer to | sion here of that question, it may be well to inquire whether the local militia should 
this question: how many warriors could the Indian tribes from whom | pe our only reliance for the suppression of domestic violence? Our fathers who 
danger can be reasonably apprehended put into the field? I say, | framed the Constitution, and who were not without experience — this point 
without fear of successful contradiction, that they could not muster | doubted the wisdom of relying upon the militia, and so provided for the employ. 


: . : : ment of the Federal troops for this purpose. If this seemed necessary to them in 
live thousand warriors armed and e uipped for the war-path. That | the early period of our baibecy, when our population was largely rural, and the spe 
number is a large estimate on the basis of total population. And | tacle seldom or never witnessed of large masses of men idle, suffering, and desper- 
yet gentlemen talk about “four hundred thousand” “vindictive,” | ate, ae a mene moonsens is the ae Ges now! As our sommes session 
ue a.” é ’ me Y w . ave a ik . in population and wealth, and as great cities become numerous, it must be clearly 

armed,” “mounted savages,” whom we must have a large Army to pen) ager thore may be great dancer of uprisings of large mnence of people fer the 
; subdue. . ‘ redress of grievances, real or fancied ; and it is a well-known fact that such upris- 
; Notwithstanding all our exaggerated Indian troubles in the past, | ings enlist in a greater or less de the sympathies of the communities in which 
) together with the sensational stories of year and future dangers | they occur. This fact alone vane ore the ae | mallitte unreliable in such ga cnee. 
; from the “reeking tomahawks” of the red men and the insecurity of | §°13; Besides, it is known that fow of the States have any permanen 


” : rilled soldiery, and the recent troubles have strikingly illustrated the value, in 
' our vast “northern and southern” borders, so graphically portrayed | such an emergency, of the discipline, steadiness, and coolness which raw levies 


by the gentleman from New York, it has not been found necessary to | never possess, and which characterize only the trained and experienced soldiery. 
: have a force in the field exceeding twenty-one thousand nine hun- Comet aeesnenn, One a Gomesee . or = SS ae 
dred men, and this too under the control of the very men who have aro qualitiesgoquieel culy by training, and are seldom found in inexperienced mili 
: become so indignant at the effort made for the very small reduction | tia, 
; proposed in this bill. In view ef these considerations, it is respectfully recommended that authority 
' But, Mr. Chairman, I now pass to the consideration of the real pur- | be given to the President to increase the strength of the depleted companies now 
4 
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pose that the opponents of this bill have in opposing the small reduc- | °™¥™™ed within the Army organization. 
tion of men that it proposes, and their anxiety for a large Army. Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. Let me ask whether the gentleman 
Mr. YEATES. The gentleman will excuse me, but before passing | dissents from that doctrine ? : 
to another point I should like to ask him a question. Mr. SPARKS. I cannot yield as I have only five minutes left. 
' Mr. SPARKS. Very well; I will answer with pleasure. Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I should like to have an answer to 
Mr. YEATES. What per cent. of the Army has been engaged in | my question. Does the gentleman dissent from that doctrine? 
protecting the frontier, fighting the Indians? Mr. WRIGHT. I dissent from it. — 
Mr. SPARKS. I cannot answer the gentleman’s question with any Mr. SPARKS. I most emphatically dissent from that doctrine; 
precision or accuracy. I have been impressed with the conviction | and the Secre of War in giving utterance to the statement that 
(although in that [may have been somewhat affected by partisan prej- | “the presence of a strong garrison in any part of the country will 
udice) that too small a portion of the Army was used in the Indian | often prevent an uprising which, in its absence, might occur” casts 
country and on the border, while much too large a portion has been | aside the mask which covers the real purpose of the stanchest advo- 
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tes of astanding army and virtually tells the American people that | 
cates ou 


they are not capable of self-government and that they must be con- 
po jled by the power of the bayonet. : 

This, in my judgment, is the boldest declaration yet made in advo- 

-y of a military government, and coming as it does from one high 
rag e councils of the nation is well calculated to excite serious ap- 
rehensions and alarm in the minds of all prudent and thoughtful 
wen. Sit, When the day comes that the people of this country can- 
not be depended upon to enforce the laws of their own enactment, 
and when those in power, lacking trust and confidence in the people, 
seek to employ & hireling soldiery to “ reserve peace and order,” that 
Jay will usher in the end of popular iberty. Tyrants who rule by 
despotic sway “ cannot trust the people. They must have a stand- 
ing army. But when an American Secretary of W ar seeks the exer- 
cise of a similar power it is time that the warning note of danger 
be sounded. ‘ ; 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WHITE] agree with 
the Secretary of War that the local militia is “ unreliable,” and that 
“it may be well to inquire whether they should be our only reliance 
for the suppression of domestic violence,” if so, let him proclaim that 
sentiment to them when he next appeals to them for their votes. 


Bat— 
Says the chief of the War Department— 


as our country increases in population and wealth, and as great cities become 
numerous, it must be clearly seen that there may be great danger of uprisings of 
large masses of the people for the redress of grievances, real or fancied. 

Why this apprehension ? Is it founded on the theory that ‘‘ masses” 
of the people are innately vicious and need the constant controlling 
restraint of a strong centralized power? Or isit because of the effects 
upon them of the class-legislation of the party to which he belongs 
in protecting the interests solely of the favored few at the expense 
of the laboring millions? If it be the latter, in my judgment the 
remedy lies in a reversal of the unfair and unjust legislation. Cer- 
tainly such remedy would be more in consonance with republican in- 
stitutions than a resort to the prowess of a “ trained and experienced 
soldiery ” of which he speaks so glibly. 

Sir, the people of this country are intelligent, self-reliant, and 
capable of managing their own affairs They will not tolerate the 
existence of a standing army for the purpose of interfering with or 
controlling them. If the Secretary of War lacks confidence in their 
ability and willingness to suppress disorders, they, having faith in 
their own sovereign authority, do not. They are the militia, and 
they will protect themselves. And shonld it unfortunately happen 
that riots and scenes of domestic violence, brought on by lawless and 
turbulent men, should threaten the country, they will see to it that 
the laws are duly enforced and the guilty punished. 

The Secretary of War says, and the sentiment has been echoed on 
this floor, ‘that uprisings enlist in a greater or less degree the sym- 
pathies of the communities in which they occur.” Now, sir, if that 
be so, why is it? I will try to explain it. It is well known that 
we have in our country three well-defined divisions of population : 
the extremely rich—the millionaires—few numerically, but who 
control the capital, compose the large corporations, own the rail- 


manufactories. They furnish the money but do none of the labor. 
Another division is the extremely poor laborers, dependent upon their 
daily labor for their bread. They have no money, but supply the 
muscle that performs the labor. Between these two elements there 
is that direct antagonism which has existed and will continue to 
exist to a certain extent between labor and capital the world over, 
nothwithstanding the pet theories of political economists to the con- 
trary. This antagonism sometimes leads to “labor strikes,” culmi- 
nating occasionally in “turbulence,” “ riots,” and “ violence.” 

But, as a remedy for this, there are in our country, standing behind 
these two elements, that large mass of the people engaged in the 
various avocations of life and constituting the key-stone in the arch 
of society, who are not capitalists, do not control corporations, own 
no railroads or mines or large manufactories, but who are neverthe- 
less not dependent upon them for the “day’s wages” that sustains 
the “daily life” of themselves and those dependent upon them as 


for which the capitalists are largely responsible) are. 
This third division can always be relied upon to keep the peace. 


tious upon “labor,” which it too often exerts, drives the laborers 
te a natural and honest resistance against exorbitant demands, this 
great body of the people do “have their sympathies enlisted to a 
sreater or less extent on the side of the uprising laborers” and en- 
courage them in their struggle for a “fair day’s wages” for a “ fair 
day’s work.” 
But whenever the laborers by a false assumption of power, led on 
*y vicious leaders, pass the bounds of “reason and justice” and be- 
ones planderers and incendiaries, discriminating neither for the right 
ane _ wrong, then this great body of law-and-order citi 
— ound equal to the emergency and promptly suppress 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. PHILLIPS obtained the floor. 


Mr. McCOOK. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sparks] has 


It is true that if “capital,” by its exactions and grinding extor- | 





referred to my remarks made the other day, I would like to have the 
indulgence of the committee for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Pxit- 
LIPS] yield? 

Mr. SPARKS. What does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
McCook ] desire ? 

Mr. McCOOK. I simply wish to read two or three lines from the 
report made in 1872 by Mr. Walker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
in which he says: 

The Indians within the limits of the United States, exclusive of those in Alaska, 
number, approximately, three hnndred thousand. 

That was over six years ago. My statement on Friday was that 
the number was four hundred thousand. Mr. Walker also made this 
statement: 


As to civilization they may, though with no great degree of assurance, be divided, 
according to a standard taken with reasonable reference to what might fairly be 
expected of a race with such antecedents and traditions, as follows: Civilized, 
97,000; semi-civilized, 125,000; wholly barbarous, 72,000. 

Mr. SPARKS. The gentleman is making a speech instead of ask- 
ing a question. I made the statement that according to the investi- 
gation I have made of this subject the number of Indians in the 
United States (excluding Alaska) does not exceed two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. I stand by that statement. If the gentle- 
man does not choose to accept it I have no power to compel him to 
do so. I have in my hand a written statement from the office of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, substantially corroborating what I 
have said. Of course I am speaking of the condition of things as 
they now exist, and not six or seven years ago. Many changes have 
been effected since then in regard to the condition of the Indian tribes 
with respect to their civilization and peaceableness. Within that 
time opportunity has offered to get something approximating an ac- 
curate census; so that we do not now entirely rely upon guess-work 
and the floating exaggerations that then surrounded this question. 


Our Mexican Border Troubles. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROGER Q. MILLS, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 22, 1878, 
On our Mexican border troubles. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, before we can intelligently act on the 
subject of our troubles with Mexico we should ascertain what are the 
evils of which we complain, what are their causes, and what is the 
proper remedy for them. These are the objects to which we should 
direct our inquiries, and our action should be determined by the 
answers they may afford. Fer many years complaints have been 


| made by our citizens of the lawless invasion of our territory by the 
roads, steamship and steamboat lines, the collieries, mines, and large | 


armed people of a neighboring nation. They are charged in these 
complaints with the commission of the grossest crimes against per- 
son and property and with trampling under foot the dignity and 
authority of the Government of the United States. These complaints 
have been made by the people of Texas and by officers of the Govern 
ment, Federal and State, civil and military. What are the facts? 
The limited time accorded me will only permit me to summarize 
them. I cannot go into details; neither is it necessary todo so. The 
facts have been gathered and laid before both Houses of Congress by 
its committees of investigation. 

In 1872 this Government, at the earnest request of the people of 
Texas through their Representatives, appointed a commission to visit 
the southwestern border, authorized it to summon witnesses, exam- 
ine them under oath, and report to the President the result of their 
investigations. The members of that commission were northern men 
and strangers to the people of Texas, and appointed by an adminis- 


tration distinguished certainly for no partiality to Texas or the sec- 
ae ae ee : ° ° | 
the “extremely poor” division (by a combination of circumstances 


tion of the Union to which she belongs. After a thorough investiga- 
tion in the counties lying along the lower Rio Grande the commission 
made its report, which was submitted to Congress, and it shows a 
most appalling condition of affairs in that locality. The evidence 
taken by them shows that more than five hundred thousand head of 
cattle and more than fourteen thousand head of horses had been taken 
from inhabitants of Texas by armed bands from Mexico during the 
period from 1565 to 1872. The evidence contained in the report of 
the committee of this House to the last Congress shows that the 
inroads since then have been more frequent and in greater force and 
the losses both of life and property will perhaps equal if not exceed 
those of the former period. 

Some estimate of the character of the injury inflicted may be had 
when we see by the testimony that cattle increase 334 per cent. 
yearly, and it is proved that there is not now one-fourth, and some 
witnesses say one-tenth of the stock in that locality that there was 
in 1865. The bold and defiant robberies by which this vast spolia- 
tion was effected are sufliciently atrocious of themselves, yet they 
were accompanied by the murder of citizens, the burning of houses, 
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and the outraging of families. It was a law of the bandits, and one 
which they enforced to the letter, to silence with death every wit- 
ness of their guilt. They left no speaking lips behind them, if seen 
by them, to tell of their crimes and imperil their stolen herds as well 
as their own lives. No entreaty, however importunate; no cry for 
mercy, however piteous; no promise of secrecy, however earnest, 
ever availed to save the life of the unfortunate man whose eye had 
looked upon their crime. To see was death, and from it there was 
no ea pe. 

In 1575 a constitutional convention and a State Legislature were 
both in session at the capitol of Texas. Both bodies appointed com- 
mittees to investigate and report upon the condition of the border. 
Both committees instituted mostsearching inquiries and reported their 
results to the bodies by which they were appointed. One of the com- 
mittees reported that one hundred and five of our citizens had been 
murdered by Mexican citizens and Mexican Indians, and in the memo- 
rial laid before Congress by the other the grievances of our citizens 
on the border are set forth in a plain, unvarnished tale of horror. They 
say in language that ought to arrest the attention of every member 
of this House “‘ that men have been murdered in cold blood in almost 
every conceivable way. They have been shot, stabbed, burned alive, 
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and strangled, and their bodies have been indecently mutilated. | 


Women have been captured, their persons violated; children have been 
held and sold as slaves. In the latter enormities, Mexicans and Indi- 
ans have co-operated.” One hundred and five of her citizens had met 
death in the various modes described, and yet our Government never 
once wrinkled its brow with anger, nor did its voice ever once assume 
the language of menace. Nor is this the first time the Legislature of 
‘Texas has called the attention of Congress to the condition of her 
border. 

I’'vom 1859 to the present time it has been reminding this Govern- 
ment of the constant and uninterrupted invasions of its territory 
and the serious injuries inflicted upon its people. Year by year it has 
been calling its troops to the field to perform a duty that belongs to 
yours. Year by year it has been providing for their subsistence from 
its own treasury when it should have been furnished from yours. 
‘Lhe people of the States have advanced from their pockets nearly 
$2,000,000 that was due from yours. All along these troubled years 
they have been lifting their hands in earnest appeal to you to lay the 
strong armof your protecting power between them and theirdespoiler. 
The ears of their Government have been deaf to their complaints and 
its conscience insensible to the conviction of duty. When its suffer- 
ing people, driven to the verge of despair, have manifested their dis- 
content in such a manner as to excite apprehensions of international 
troubles, it has only aroused from its stupor to speak of the robbers 
and brigands in melodramatic utterances and maudlin sentimen- 
talisuis. 

rhe result of such statesmanship is easily to be seen. The tide of 
invasion is increasing its volume; the losses and sufferings of the peo- 
ple are swelling in amount, and the burdens of taxation are piling 
higher and higher upon the shoulders of the citizens of Texas who 
have been abandoned by the Federal Government and left to their 
own resources for their defense. So great has been the destruction 
of property on her border that the Legislature of the State in 1873 
relieved the people of the border counties from taxation on account 
of their impoverishment. This predatory war has continued so long 
without check or punishment to the guilty that they have become 
insensible to the feeling of danger. They now boldly extend their 
incursions a hundred and fifty miles into the interior, plunder Govern- 
ment post-oflices and custom-houses, murder Government officers and 
soldiers, and returning cross the enchanted river that fixes the bound- 
ary of their neighbor's power but not theirs, and ascending its west- 
ern bank are beyond the reach of chastisement. The commission 
appointed by the President in 1872, say in their report. 

The Mexican local anthorities, as a rule, civil and military, have been cognizant 
of these outrages, and have (with one or two honorable exceptions) protected the 
offenders, defeated with technical objections attempts at recovery of the stolen 
property, assisted in maintaining bands of thieves, or directly and openly bave 
dealt in fhe plunder or appropriated it to their personal uses. In all cases coming 
before these corrupt officials, thoroughly acquainted by personal and official notifi- 
cation and public notoriety of this serious and continual breach of international 
rights, they have either protected the criminal and shared with him the property 
stol . or else have confessed an inability to check the outrages and punieh the 
otienders 

If the authorities of Texas should be so fortunate as to overtake 
and arrest any of these robbers on our side of the boundary and incar- 
cerate them for trial and punishment, their friends come over and lib- 
erate them by breaking our jails and shooting our oflicers. The whole 
population on the west side of the river for many miles toward the 
interior of Mexico sympathize with them and encourage and support 
them. The markets of their cities and towns are supplied from our 
herds and the entire population depend upon them for a large part 
of their subsistence. 

Besides this, they have made large profits by shipping and selling 
our stolen beeves to the Spanish army in Cuba. Their mounted 
troops in government service ride our stolen horses and the local 


| before the commission, the evidence before the convention 





from that fact I suppose none others can lawfully engage in stealing | 


our property and murdering our citizens except those having author- 





ity of the government. When the adventurers return with their | 


en 
en 


stock the alcalde charges them so much per head for the privilege of 
passing through his jurisdiction, and upon payment of . 


he fee ly 


gives them a paper that invests them with title to the property, whic) 
was not even asserted before. If the owner in the simplicit v of } 
heart follows his stolen cattle, as he sometimes does, across the J ' 
and finds them and applies to the local authority to aid him in sag 
ering them he is always engaged in suppressing a revolation, or |, 
sick, or he is not the right man, or he has resigned, or the m utter 
so grave in its nature that he must refer it to the central governm, at 
at the City of Mexico for instructions. When murders are committed 
and the extradition of the murderer is demanded in accordance wit) 
the stipulations of their treaty with us, the application is aly . . 
obstructed and delayed by all sorts of pretexts and finally 1 fused 
outright. , 

Under the extradition treaty subsisting between the two countries 
President Diaz, to induce this Government to recognize his, ordered 
the arrest and return of all criminals demanded by the oflicers of 
this Government, but it raised such a storm of indignation alone tho 
northern border of Mexico that the central government was in dan. 
ger of being blown away upon its breath. All the officers, civil ang 
tnilitary, from the highest to the lowest, who had any duties to per. 
form under that order resigned at once. It was regarded as an orde 
imperiling the safety of the whole community. That order remains 
to-day unexecuted, and president of the republic though he may be. 
he is entirely destitute of the power to enforce its execution, if ho 
desired to do so. Cortinas, a notorious robber and formerly a citizen 
of Cameron County, Texas, where ten indictments are now pending 
against him in the district court of that county, fled to Mexico, but 
instead of delivering him to the proper authorities of Texas for trig] 
he was promoted to a general in the Mexican army and placed in 
command of the district lving along the Rio Grande. 

What more evidence do we require of the inability and unwilli 


rer 
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ness of the Mexican Government to discharge international oblig 
tions? With the long list of murders and robberies, what crimin 





have they extradited? What criminals have they punished? What 
stolen property have they returned to its owners? The evidence 
and 
Legislature of Texas, the evidence before the committees of the last 
Congress, the evidence before the committees of the present Congress, 
all shows that the invasions of our territory and the robbery of our 
citizens still continue and that they are still increasing in boldness 
and in the extent of the injury they are inflicting. A consciousness 
of constant peril is driving the people from their homes to seek 
shelter in the towns. As the prospect for booty continues to attract 
adventurers from all parts of Mexico to the border, they will con- 
tinue to grow in strength until the towns will have to be abandoned 
and the whole country given up, or they will have to be suppressed 
by the military arm of the Government. 

The present condition of affairs is not exceptional with the Mexi- 
can people, but it issimply an aggravation of the same treatment they 
have shown to our people ever since the establishment of the Mexi- 
can Republic. The history of their depredations upon our citizens is 
coexistent with the history of their republic, and complaints have 
been coming to our Government from our people ever since. Presi- 
dent Jackson, in his message of the 6th of December, 1836, speaks of 
them as “ancient complaints,” and instead of the former complaints 
being repaired new ones are constantly arising. In his message of 
December, 1837, he said he had hoped to be able to avoid the neces- 
sity of calling the attention of Congress to these complaints, but he 
had been disappointed. He says: 

The length of time since some of these injuries have been committed, the 1 
peated and unavailing applications for redress, the wanton character of some of 
the outrages upon the property and persons of our citizens, upon tho officers and 
flag of the United States, independent of recent insults to this Government and 

l 


people by the late extraordinary Mexican minister, would justify in the eyes of a 
nations immediate war. 


He advised, however, that one more effort should be made to induce 
Mexico to make reparation before appealing to the tribunal of last 
resort. The two Houses of Congress concurred in the views of the 
President, and one more effort was made, and behind that effort was 
the knitted brow, the determined will, and iron arm of Andrew Jack- 
son. The effort succeeded, and a treaty was made which provided 
for the payment of the claims of our people. A commission was ap- 
pointed to hear the proofs and determine upon their merits. When 
it assembled, every impediment was thrown in its way to hinder i's 
work, and it finally dissolved, after having rendered judgment fot 
two millions of dollars against Mexico and four millions more pen 
ing for trial. When Mr. Van Buren succeeded to the Presidency he 
called the attention of Congress to the outrages committed upon the 
persons and property of our citizens. In his message of December 
4, 1837, he says: 


Although the larger number, and many of them aggravated cases of pers an 
wrongs, have been now for years before the Mexican government, and some ; 
the causes of national complaint, and those of the most offensive characte om 
mitted of immediate, simple, and satisfactory replies, it is only within a tow (a 


: . OCA! | past that any specific communication in answer to our last demand, made five 
authorities superintend and regulate the stealing and share in its h 


profits. Passes are granted by the political chiefs to the robbers, and | 


months ago, has been received from the Mexican minister. By the report of will 
Secretary of State, herewith presented, and the accompanying documents, It a“ 
be seen that for not one of our public complaints has satisfaction been given oF 
offered, and that but four cases of both descriptions out of all those formally i, 
sented and earnestly pressed have as yet been decided upon by the Mexican 9 


' ernment. 
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He closes the subject by saying: ; ae tio 
smy pai *y to return the subject as it now stands to Con" 
a become 7 vane qualae upon the time, the mode, and the measures of 
edness. : . . : : ° 

But Congress remained inactive. The Mexicans continued their 

trages. ‘The citizens of the United States continued to suffer, and 
ot ~—" Tyler came to the Presidency we hear the samo old tale of 
wreng? and outrages. In his message of December 18, 1844, he says: 

She has not only violated existing conventions between the two countries by 

: y and unjust decrees against our trade and intercourse, but withholds in- 
erbarery of debts duc to our citizens, which she solemnly pledged herself to pay 
o_ ystances Which are fully explained by the accompanying letter from 
under circ ~ secretary of legation. And when our minister has invited the at- 
- un of ber government to wrongs committed by her local authorities, not only 
: wry nroperty but on the persons of our fellow-citizens engaged in prosecuting 
ete ad honest pursuits, she has added insult to injury by not even deigning for 
mouths together to return an answer to his representations. 

Such continued to be the course of Mexico toward the people of 
the United States throughout Mr. Tyler’s administration, and when 
Mr. Polk came to the Presidency, in his message of December 2, 1845, 
he calls the attention of Congress to the condition of things that he 
had inherited from his predecessors, and expresses his regrets “that 
serious causes of misunderstanding between the two countries con- 
tinue to exist, growing out of unredressed injuries inflicted by the 
Mexican authorities and people on the persons and property of citi- 
zens of the United States through a long series of years. Mexico has 
admitted these injuries, but has neglected and refused to repair them. 
Such was the character of the wrongs and such the insults repeatedly 
offered to American citizens and the American flag by Mexico, in 
palpable violation of the laws of nations and the treaty between the 
two countries of the 5th of April, 1331, that they have been repeat- 
edly brought to the notice of Congress by my predecessors.” He 
copies the language of President Jackson, which I have quoted, and 
which held at that time that the insults and injuries infticted upon 
our Government and people were ample to justify in the eyes of all 
nations immediate war, and then says: 

Since these proceedings more than eight years have elapsed, during which, in 
addition to the wrongs then complained of, others of an aggravated character have 
been committed on the persons and property of our citizens. 


During all these years, Texas, though beyond the boundary of the 
United States, was quaffing the cup of suffering from these same 
people and drinking much deeper into the dregs than the ome of 
the United States. In 1845 she entered the Union and fondly hoped 
she had left behind her all her troubles. The old Hero of the Hermit- 
age, who had always been her fast friend, wrote to Sam Houston, her 
chief magistrate, ‘‘I now behold the great American eagle, with her 
stars and stripes, hovering over the lone star of Texas, with cheering 
voice welcoming it into our glorious Union and proclaiming to Mex- 
ico ‘You must net attempt to tread on Texas; the united stars and 
stripes now defend her” ” These words were “ apples of gold in pict- 
ures of silver,” and the congress of the republic of Texas among its 
last resolves voted him “the unfeigned gratitude of a nation.” The 
reply was sent but never delivered. Before it reached the Hermitage 
he had “crossed over the river and was resting under the shade 
of the trees.” Texas was again doomed to disappointment, and her 
advent into the Union was celebrated in a carnival of blood. 

The announcement of her coming was the signal for the departure 
of the Mexican minister from our capital. He demanded his passports 
and left us breathing threatenings and slaughter. A Mexican army 
came to the Rio Grande and its commander ordered General Taylor 
to break up his camp and retire behind the Nueces. He crossed the 
border and gave battle to our Army on our own territory and the 
Government of the United States found itself driven to war without 
its choosing by the willful and wanton acts of the government of 
Mexico. In the message of President Polk announcing to Congress 
the war with Mexico begun by her without cause, without any declar- 
ation or expectation of war on our part, he lets fall a reflection that 
18 very pertinent to the present inquiry, a reflection thatI would im- 
press with all the anges I can command upon the attention of 
every member of this House. He says: 


Had we acted with vigor in repelling the insults and redressing the injuries in- 
flicted by Mexico at the commencement, we should doubtless have escaped all the 
difficulties in which we are now involved. 

I have recounted some of the injuries we have been suffering at the 
hands of the government and people of Mexico for nearly fifty years. 
How have these evils come upon us and remained with us so long? 
And they are as serious to-day as at any time in the past. We must 
know w ere the defect is before we can prescribe a remedy for its re- 
moval. Why have we not the same condition of things on our north- 
ern border that we have on the southern? Why have our relations 
with our English kinsmen across the lakes been so friendly and so 
free from complaint while we have had trouble from year to year 
with the people living across our southern boundary ? We have been 
relying on treaties of commerce and friendship with both. Why should 
hot the treaty prove as effectual in the one as the other? Why have 
= hot enjoyed the same protection under the treaty with Mexico 
i ‘at we have under the treaty with England or France or Germany ? 

is simply becanse Mexico does not execute her agreement and the 
re nations do, 

_A treaty must depend for its execution upon the disposition to do 
right in both parties, and if one is wanting > that quality the treaty 
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is inoperative unless the other shall compel its execution by physical 
power. Treaties with savages and semi-savages are but little better 
than ropes of sand, They always look more to the question of pres- 
ent advantage than to the one of moral obligation. If it is to their 
interest to violate their treaties they will not hesitate to do it, unless 
restrained by fear of physical force. Among people whose civiliza- 
tion is founded on the canons of Christianity, national treaties are 
the strongest bonds of union and friendship. They are executed in 
good faith because it is right to keep them and wrong to break them. 
But a people whose civilization permits them to believe 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 

will not hesitate long to sacrifice your rights to their interests. Their 
ideas of treaties are purely strategical. It is a means to effect an 
end, and if the end can be reached the means by which it is obtained 
is merged in the result. Thisis the doctrine of the Spaniard and the 
Mexican. There is no binding power in a treaty that either recog- 
nizes, except force. The Mexican idea of the object of a treaty was 
illustrated by Tamerlane, when to save the cost of life to his army 
it would require to carry the garrison of Sebaste by assault he prom- 
ised the brave Armenians who refused to yield on any other terms 
that if they would surrender not a drop of blood should be shed, and 
when they laid down their arms they were all buried alive. How 
different was the action of the Athenians when one of her greatest 
statesmen proposed to them to burn the fleets of their allies in viola- 
tion of their compacts. It was not Aristides alone but the Athenians 
themselves who, with unanimous voice, denounced the proposition. 
Aristides reported to them that it would be immensely to their advan- 
tage but that it would not be right. The moral quality infused into 
the subject saved the fleets of her sister-states. The question of 
advantage in violating a treaty was once discussed by the French 
cabinet, over which the Duke of Burgundy presided. The treaty was 
brought and spread upon the table before them. The many great 
advantages to France to be derived by its violation were presented 
and pressed with great earnestness. 

When all had been heard the venerable duke closed the council 
and disposed of the subject by laying his hands with emphasis upon 
the paper and saying to the ministry, ‘Gentlemen, there is a treaty.” 
He had been taught by Fenelon that he was bound to keep his word 
and when people make compacts and agreements who are taught to 
believe and do believe that a lie degrades and dishonors a man, that 
it is a wrong that deserves punishment and will be punished beyond 
all peradventure, then they will be kept and executed in good faith. 
In the earlier ages before Christianity had elevated the civilization 
of the world to the high plane it now occupies, and when national 
compacts and agreements were too frequently disregarded, it was 
thought by some that their binding force might be increased by the 
solemn sanctions of an oath. But Cicero held the better doctrine 
when he said that lying paved the way to perjury and that a man 
who would commit the one offense would easily glide into the other. 
The indignation of the gods, he said, was not aroused at the form of 
invocation, but at the perfidy and villainy displayed in plotting harm 
against one’s neighbor. 

The history of all nations shows that treaties can never be relied 
on when the moral element is wanting in the parties that make them. 
Our experience with the North American Indians is a melancholy 

roof of that fact. What advantage have the Mexicans over them? 

wo-thirds of all the Mexican population are full-blood Indians, and 
one-half of them are nomadic savages. There was no one of all 
the tribes of North American Indians that was so cruel and ferocious 
and dealt in such indiscriminate slaughter of its own people. In 
1836, when Texas won her independence, Mexico had eight millions of 
people, and has only added o1s million since. She increased her 
population 12 per cent. in forty years, while the United States in- 
creased hers 150 per cent. during the same period. What is the cause 
of this difference?’ They have one of the most excellent countries on 
the globe; it abounds in the richest of mines; it grows every variety 
of fruits; its valleys, clothed with the most nutritious grasses and 
perpetually green, were designed by nature for innumerable flocks 
and herds; its fertile plains invite the labor of the husbandman and 
promise him a rich reward for his toil; its streams of living waters 
running along its mountain slopes extend a perpetual invitation to 
manufactures. 

With all these advantages, Mexico ought to be among the first com- 
mercial powers of the earth. Why is she not? It is because of the 
restless and turbulent nature of her people. Insurrection is the nor- 
mal condition of her society. hueoehy is the only sovereign she will 
acknowledge in her government, and to the sway of this monster she 
yields a perpetual obedience. After the establishment of the republic 
in 1824 some of her statesmen wisely thought that republican institu- 
tions would rest more securely if the Anglo-Saxon element could be 
largely infused into her population. During the year following the 
inauguration of the sepubhie large contracts were entered into with 
various persons for the introduction of some two thousand fami- 
lies. Large grants of lands were given to the emigrants, and, as a 
further inducement, they were exempted from taxation for a num- 
ber of years and protected from suits for the recovery of debts left 
behind them. These were tempting offers, and Mr. Clay said they 
were bids for the American people, and that they would go, and 
carry with them “our principles of law, liberty, and religion.” A 
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tide of emigration began to roll toward Mexico from the United 
States, and she was beginning to receive large accessions from our 
order-loving and liberty-loving people, when Mexican jealousy be- 
came aroused at the sight and strength of the foreigners, and their 
contracts were suspended and American citizens forbidden to settle in 
Mexico. Mexican statesmanship felt no compunctions of conscience 
in Violating these solemn promises and expelling from their territory 
the people whom they had invited. The colonists did not at all assim- 
ilate themselves to the volcanic elements around them. They yielded 
obedience to the laws and “the powers that be.” In 1828, at their 
first presidential election, the defeated candidate took the presidency 
and the colonists placed a bust of the illustrious usurper in their 
capital. But they had scarcely gone through with the ceremony of 
unveiling before he was shot by his successor, when they as loyally 
hastened to remove the bust, and named a town for the patriot who 
shot him. The town was not incorporated before another president 
came along and drove the occupant out of Mexico, when they imme- 
diately changed the name of the town. It taxed their utmost capacity 
to perform the difficult feat of changing their allegiance as fast as 
the government changed its rulers. 

One of the old colonists told me some years ago that it was custom- 
ary with them to meet every one coming from the West holding up 
the right hand to be sworn in to a new government. Revolution in 
some of its phases is always present in Mexico. The germ always 
exhibits itself whenever a community large or small becomes discon- 
tented about anything. That discontent, no matter from what cause 
originating, always directs itself against the government. There 
have been so many revolutions in Mexico that it is said that there is 
scarcely a village in the republic that has not had the distinction of 
fulminating a plan. In some instances little posts garrisoned by a 
handful of men and headed by a sergeant have issued their plans 
and proclaimed a change of government. Since the establishment 
of the republic the chief occupation of its citizens has been inangurat- 
ing and prosecuting revolutions. Everything like stable government 
has left the distracted land years ago. 

In the first years of the republic Santa Anna was elected to the 
presidency as the avowed representative of local self-government in 
a contest with the centralization party, but as soon as he was seated 
in power he destroyed the state legislatures and made them mere 
dependencies of a dictatorship. All the states except Zacatecas and 
‘Texas yielded prompt obedience to the usurpation. He marched his 
army to Zacatecas, overthrew her forces, entered her capital, and 
spent two days with his army employed in the butchery of the peo- 
ple. The very people who had joined with their fellow-citizens in 
electing a representative of popular power turned complacently at 
his summons and aided him in crushing them because they clung to an 
ideaa little longer than they. Flushed with victory he came from the 
scene of massacre to Texas to extinguish by the same ordeal of blood 
all opposition to bis despotic sway. He found them made of sterner 
stuff than the half-savage Indians of Zacatecas. They were woven 
warp and woof into the faith that just and good government could 
only come from the governed. They adhered to the constitution that 
established the federative system. 

Entering Texas at the head of his army he ordered “the desolation 
of whole tracts of country and the destruction without discrimina- 
tion of all ages, sexes, and conditions of existence.” He assaulted 
the Alamo and carried it after an obstinate defense and put all its 
defenders to the sword, Another corps of his army encountered a 
handful of Texans at Coleta, and after suffering severely induced 
them to capitulate upon an agreement that they should be sent back 
to the United States, but after they were disarmed they were shot 
and thrown upon a vast heap and burned to ashes. Are we to look 
for good faith in keeping treaties with such fiends? The President 
of the United States formally remonstrated against the “ bloody and 
inhuman murder,” as he was pleased to characterize it in his message 
to Congress. He said that the atrocious crime “had left an indeli- 
ble stain on the page of civilization.” While our Government was 
expressing its detestation of these barbarous acts the government at 
Mexico was expressing its most cordial indorsement. The Mexican 
congress congratulated him upon his brilliant victories over the per- 
fidious colonists and dispatched a messenger to say to him that “ he 
had garnished his temples with laurels of unwithering fame.” 

Alas! for the illusions of hope! Those laurels, crimsoned with 
slaughter and still smelling with the smoke of sacrifice, in one short 
moon were withered, faded, and fallen! He who had left silence on 
the pallid lips of the heroes of the Alamo; he who had given the 
bodies of his unarmed foemen to wild beasts at Refugio; he who had 
lashed the victims of his vengeance to the heels of wild horses at 
Agua Dulce ; he who had celebrated his victory by a holocaust of the 
vanquished at Goliad—in one short hour, at midday in the ides of 
April, was emptied of all his pride and power, and the messenger who 
brought bis country’s congratulations found him with his army anni- 
hilated and himself a prisoner begging for mercy at the feet of Sam 
Houston. 

How true is the exclamation of the poet: 

Eternal justice wakes; and in their turn 
The vanquished triumph, and the victors mourn. 


The power of Mexico in Texas was broken forever; her armies 
were withdrawn ; her independence was acknowledged, and the dic- 
tator released from imprisonment complimented the gallantry and 








soldierly qualities of his foemen and bade them an affectionate far 
well. Thiswas Mexican diplomacy. In the spring sho renewed the os s 
and sent emissaries among all the Indian tribes to incite them to w. 
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upon Texas, offering them ammunition and plunder, and womey . ‘ 
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children for captives. She continued to urge : 


t A spiteful war of pil. 
lage, murder, and robbery until Texas was annexed to the Un ted 
States, and then in her desperation at seeing her victim deliver i 
from her persecutions threw her armies across her border and yay, 
battle to the Army of the United States upon their own territory 
After the war she treated again and bound herself to prohibit her 
people from crossing our boundary and injuring ours. Has she ens 
it? Has she made any effort to do it? Instead of keeping ri 
treaty the ink was hardly dry upon it before her people resuied thy ie 
old habits and began to come across and rob and murder ours, Sines 
that treaty hundreds of our citizens have been murdered and mil). 
ions of dollars’ worth of property have been carried away. , 

If that government up to the present hour has ever arrested, tried 
or punished any of the murderers or thieves, I have never learned it 
In 1861 we made another treaty for the extradition of criminals, How 
many has she given up? Her reply has been that the treaty required 
her to deliver citizens of the United States only, and the thieves aro 
citizens of Mexico and exempt from the provisions of the treaty. 
Since that time she has delivered two or three miserable dupes of 
greater criminals, to expiate by a kind of vicarious suffering all the 
accumulated crimes perpetrated by her people for more than a gen 
eration. 

Instead of preventing these incursions, the local authorities give 
passes to the raiders; instead of suppressing stealing, they sharo j 
its profits; instead of returning our stolen horses, they mount their 
soldiers on them; instead of punishing their thieves, they muster 
them into their army; instead of sending Cortinas to Brownsville t 
answer the ten indictments pending against him, they make him a 


general in their army and place him in command of the border. A 
this injury inflicted upon us is without provocation. Our citize: 
have never made one raid across their border. They dare not cross 

it if they would and there is nothing to invite them if they could. 

I know the Mexican government have made such charges. They 

were made to Mr. Fish by the Mexican minister in this city. Mr. 

Fish replied, “There have been none such, and proof to the contrary 

is chalienged.” 

Our minister at Mexico was instructed by ourGovernment to lay that 
declaration before the Mexican government and to challenge proof 
to the contrary. He did so, and reports “ not a single fact or instance 
has as yet been furnished.” And it never will be furnished, for the 
very best of reasons, that it cannot be. He who has attentively read 
Mexican diplomatic correspondence with other nations in reference 
to the outrages of her people on the persons and property of theirs 
will not be astonished at such a groundlessstatement. Nor will they 
be astonished at the unbroken silence since our Secretary and minis- 
ter have branded the falsehood. In 1861 the outrages committed on 
the persons and property of British subjects by citizens of Mexico 
led to a lengthy correspondence between the two governments. | 
the letter of Earl Russell in reply to Sefior Zamacona, of September 
10, 1861, he says: 

Sefior Zamacona asserts that the present government of Mexico are actively 
employed in maintaining internal apd social order, in reorganizing the adminis 
tration of the republic, in introducing rigid economy into all the branches of t! 
public service, and in rigorously putting an end to the civil war and restoring i 
ternal peace to the country. But it is notorious that every one of these assertions 
is directly the reverse of tho truth. 

It must be evident from our experience that we cannot rely on treat- 
ies that depend for their execution upon the will and ability of the 
Mexican government, for it is wanting in both of these essentials. 
What, then, is our remedy? We cannot ignore the safety of our peo- 
ple. That is the supreme law before which all other laws give way. 
The first and highest and holiest duty of government is to protect its 
people. It isa duty that must be discharged at all hazards, and if 
in discharging that duty it is required to exert its force inside or out- 
side of its borders, it cannot be withheld without national dishonor. 
The effort to secnre protection to our citizens through the instrumen- 
tality of treaties depending for their execution upon Mexico failed 
because Mexico could not and would not enforce them, and all others 
hereafter made depending upon the same power to execute them 
will likewise fail. The attempt to secure protection by guarding the 
line on this side has failed ona will continue to fail because it lacks 
the essential element of certainty of punishment to the crimina's, 
which all commentators tell us and all experience teaches us is essen- 
tial to the prevention of crime. o 

As long as the boundary iz so easily passed and our military force 
so easily eluded, just so long will invasions and robberies and mur- 
ders continue. Our course toward Mexico should be characterized 
by firmness. The peace and security of our own people demand that 
we should eliminate from it all crying statesmanship and all sympa- 
thetic sentimentalisms for the Mexican brigands and look to — 
whose allegiance raises the obligation of protection. We should ¢ . 
mand indemnity for the past and security for the future. — 
reparation should be made for every injury her people have inflicted 
upon ours. If she is not disposed to do this, one of two things must 
result: either she must be compelled to comply with these terms oT 
this Government must permit her to continue her crimes _—_ 
citizens. The law of nations provides a manner in which she may be 
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compelled to answer to other nations for injuries done to their sub- pliance with our part of the treaty. Either position justified the 
ects or citizens. When she refuses to make reparation the injured | armed occupation of our border by British troops. It was very clear 
arty is authorized to make reprisals. : ; that our Government could not protect residents of Canada against 
In 1861 Great Britain, k rance, and Spain made reprisals upon | the northwestern Indians. We could scarcely protect our own people 
Mexico and succeeded in obtaining indemnity when all the arts of | on the banks of the Ohio. Two armies had been beaten antl well-nigh 
diplomacy had utterly failed. bye | had treaties with her as we had. | destroyed in pitched battles with the Indians in their efforts to pro- 
She persistently violated theirs as she has ours. Her citizens robbed tect our own people this side of the ( Yhio ; and if we could not protect 
and murdered their subjects and plundered the English legation in subjects of Great Britain on her territory against the crimes of those 
the federal capital. She was called to account, and went into an subject to our jurisdiction, Great Britain had the right to assume that 
endless labyrinth of diplomatic correspondence, but never offered to | protection which she did do, and notwithstanding the bitter feeling 
repair the injury. France sent her fleet in 1837 and battered the | existing between the two peoples at that time, no American states- 
castle of San Juan and took the city of Vera Cruz, when she came to | man ever hinted anywhere, that I can find, that the retention of the 
terms. The English, Spanish, and French in 1861 took the city of | posts on our border was any just cause of war. 
Vera Cruz, seized her custom-house, regulated her tariff, and pre- General Washington ordered General Wayne, when he made his 
nared to pay themselves, when she again came to terms. In 1837 | campaign against the Indians, to take the British posts if they man- 
president Jackson announced his determination to do the same thing, | ifested hostility to him or aided the Indians, but if not, to let them 
and compelled her to pay a portion of the claims of our citizens. | alone. Wayne foand the Indians and fought them under the guns 
What have we done in the last thirty years to proteet our people | of one of the British forts on the Miami and won a most signal vic- 
against her plunderers ? Instead of doing what others have done, as | tory. But the British troops did not interfere ; only remained spec- 
we were invited to do, this Government in its sympathy for Mexico | tators of the conflict, when, if they had been disposed, they could 
ceased to concern itself about its own people and thought only of the | have done him great damage. Wayne retired from the campaign and 
safety of Mexico. When the three great powers set their fleets in | left them in possession of the posts, where they had been for years, 
motion against Mexico this Government offered to lend her the money | and where they remained till the complications between the two Gov- 
to pay their demands, but no care was felt for our own citizens. That | ernments were fully adjusted. 
money Mexico would have had from the coffers of the United States, In 1818, in the war with the Seminole Indians living in Florida, 
but our minister, detecting the perfidy of her government, refused to | then belonging to Spain, it was found impossible by General Jackson, 
make the advance he was authorized by Mr. Seward to make. who was in command of that border, to defend it and protect our 
Now is a very appropriate time to make a treaty with Mexico for | people from incursions by the savages and confine himself to our own 
the protection of our border ; but to effect the purpose it should provide | side of the boundary. Tho Indians could cross into Georgia and in- 
for ils execution by the Government of the United States. The present | flict a bloody blow and get back before his troops could be informed 
‘government of Mexico should not have been recognized by us with- | of the fact and overtake them. The power of Spain in Florida was 
out a treaty embracing such a stipulation. Mexico should consent | too weak and indisposed to oppose and repress the maranders. 
to the occupation of the Mexican border on the Rio Grande by the What was to be dono? Must the Government assume the protec- 
Army of the United States, and to the exercise of such force by it as | tion of its people against raids from those under the jurisdiction of 
becomes necessary to suppress the lawless bands that gather on her | Spain or must they be left defenseless to be murdered, robbed, and 
border to depredate upon ours. This occupation should continue until | carried captive by the savages? Either this or we were to follow 
she has made reparation for past injuries and given satisfactory assur- | them on Spanish territory aud punish them, and if necessary occupy 
ances against their occurence in the future. One-half of the troops| the country till Spain would give guarantees for future security. 
now on the Rio Grande if posted on the Mexican side could give com- | There was but one course to pursue, and there never can be but one 
plete protection, while double the present number posted on onr side | course under such circumstances, and that was to exert the power of 
cannot. If our troops were stationed on the west side of the river in | the Government whenever and wherever necessary to give ample pro- 
the midst of the robber population, by-the aid of such information as | tection to the persons and property of its citizens. President Monroe 
they could constantly obtain they could strike the parties and punish | ordered him to cross the boundary and go into Florida and punish the 
them before they were ready to move. The certainty with which | maranders wherever found. He did so, and in addition to a severe 
punishment would overtake the guilty would soon deter them from | chastisement of the enemy seized three of the Spanish posts and exe- 
making the attempt, and in a short time all disorders on the border | cuted the leaders and instigators of the troubles. Spain remonstrated 
be terminated. Peace would reign as undisturbed on the Rio Grande | against the occupation of her territory and declared it a violation of 
as on the Sabine. the law of nations. John Quincy Adams, who was Secretary of State, 
But suppose the government of Mexico will not consent to such | replied that the right of the United States was incontestable and 
occupation, then what shall we do? It is very certain she will not | that the exercise of the right was rendered necessary by the neglect 
consent, if she does not fear something worse, and if she consents it | or inability of Spain to control the Indians within her own limits, 
will be because it is better than something else to which she fears she | and he demanded of the Spanish government indenmity for the wrong 
may be compelled to submit. If she refuses, then the Administration | and punishment of the guilty perpetrators. Heo assured the Spanish 
should order the military officer in command of that line to occupy | government that it was the duty of this Government to protect its 
such position on the Mexican side of the river as will best enable him | people on the border; that the duty was an imperative one and would 
to give protection to our border, and at the same time this Govern- | be discharged, that the forts seized by General Jackson would be 
meut should inform the Mexican government that the occupation | restored, but notified her if her neglect made it necessary to seize 
would continue until reparation and ample guarantees were given | them again they would not be unconditionallysurrendered. Mr. Clay, 
for the future. This is authorized by the ae of nations, and it is the | who poured a storm of invective on General Jackson for his conduct 
practice of all nations when necessary for the protection of its peo- | toward the prisoners captured and his military conduct in Florida, 
ple. Mr. Philimore, in his work on International Law, page 189, says: | yet justified the course pursued by our Government in invading Flor- 
We have hitherto considered what measures a nation is entitled to take for the | 1da and said Spain had no right to complain. 
yumncenen « ber entviy within a one dominions. 3 It may ~~ iat the In 1836, while Texas was engaged in war with Mexico, the large 
famarighy mas Narant her extending precautionary meanres without these | tribes of Indians living along the eastern border of ‘Texas under tho 
influence of Mexico were preparing for war against the people of 


ternational law considers the right of self-preservation as prior and paramount to | )* : : 
that of territorial inviolability, and when they conflict, justifies the maintenanceof | Texas. General Gaines, who was in command of the border, reported 
the condition of things to President Jackson, and gave it as his opin- 


the former at the expense of the latter right. 

This policy received the sanction of our Government in its first | ion if they were permitted to strike the blow they meditated they 
alministration under Washington, and has been practiced by other | would not stop at the boundary but would cross and inflict injury 
administrations since then. When the treaty of peace was made be- | upon our people. General Cass, Secretary of War, by order of the 
tween this Government and Great Britain in 1783, it provided for the | President, directed General Gaines to cross the boundary and take 
withdrawal of all British troops from our territory, and also for the | a position where he could best preserve the peace, and from his posi- 
restoration of confiscated property to British subjects and the pay- | tion to attack or repel all armed parties threatening him or manifest- 
ment of British debts. The United States demanded of Great Britain | ing any design to cross into the United States. He was informed by 
compliance with the treaty by the withdrawal of the British garri- | General Cass that his first duty was to protect the frontier, his second 
sons but she refused to do so and held them till the ratification of the | was to preserve neutrality as far as the great objects of self-defense 
Jay treaty in 1794. Great Britain claimed the right to hold them | would permit, but he was charged not to permit any invasion of the 
until the United States complied with her part of the treaty. Gouver- | United States by any forces whatever. He crossed the Sabine River 
neur Morris, our im reeepeoee dd be England, claimed thatGreat Britain | and occupied Nacogdoches and held it from May till November, and 
should comply with her part of the treaty and then, if we did not, she | compelled the savages to remain quiet. 
should issue letters of marque and reprisal. But Pitt already had| Mexico remonstrated against the occupation of her territory by the 
4 reprisal in hand, and was too great a statesman to give up the | forces of the United States, but she was informed by our Government 
ag in the hand for the one in the bush. Our border was occupied | that she was not able to control her own people, and that the occu- 

°y British troops for eleven years, and until we complied with our | pation of her territory by our forces was necessary to the safety of 
agreements for the protection of hersubjects. She already had armed | our people. She was told that our occupation was for peace, not for 
eceupation of our border, and held it as she had a right to do, | her territory. When the causes that called for the occupation had 
— Wwe should fulfill our treaty obligations. Gouverneur Morris | disappeared, the troops were withdrawn, but they remained until 

ought the real object of the occupation was to protect English | peace and order reigned all along our frontier. 
In 1833 a detachment of British troops under orders came across 






































a engaged in the fur trade from hostile Indians within our 
ers. Pitt and the Duke of Leeds claimed it was to compel com- | from Canada to Niagara County, New York, captured the steamer 
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Caroline on our territory, towed her out over the rapids, set her on 
fire, and sent her over the falls. A portion of the people of Canada 
had been in insurrection against their government and strong sympa- 
thy was felt on our side of the border for the “rebels.” They had 
been supplied from this side with cannon and small arms and the 
steamer Caroline had been engaged in transporting men and supplies 
to the Canada insurgents. The people of Niagara County held a 
public meeting and avowed their sympathy with the revolutionary 
party. Mr. Van Buren, in his message to Congress of December 4 
1838, says: 

Information has been given to me, derived from official and other sources, that 
many citizens of the United States have associated together to make hostile in- 
cursions from our territory into Canada and to aid and abet insurrection there, in 
violation of the obligations and laws of the United States and in open disregard 
of their own duties as citizens. 

As soou as our territory was invaded by the detachment of British 
troops and the boat seized and destroyed a correspondence ensued 
between our minister and Lord Palmerston on the subject. The 
British premier, in language rarely found in diplomatic papers, boldly 
avowed the act, justified it, and emphasized his words. He reminded 
the American Government that these invasions of the soil of Canada 
were organized within her territory, that no impediment had been 
interposed by the Government, that the expedition was organized, 
armed, and equipped under the eyes and with the connivance of the 
authorities of the State of, New York, and that the laws of self-de- 
fense authorized and justified the occupation of our territory for 
the purpose of seizing and destroying the vessel engaged in carry- 
ing on the insurrection against the Canadian government. The facts 
were well known as stated, and the law was not questioned and the 
correspondence dropped. After a change of administration the cor- 
respondence was revived between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton. 
They both agreed as to the general rule of the inviolability of 
friendly territory and they both agreed about the well-established 
exception to the rule when self-defense required it. The British 
minister stated it broadly when he said: 

It is admitted by all writers, by all jurists, by the occasional practice of all na- 
tions, not excepting yourown, that astrong, overpowering necessity may arise when 
the great principle may and must be suspended. 

He evidently referred to the armed occupation of Florida and Mexico 
when he alluded to our Government; and when he called Mr. Web- 
ster’s attention to the facts that the Canada insurgents had been sup- 
plied with cannon by the authorities of the State of New York, that 
that cannon had been fired from American soil against British sub- 
jects in the presence of a regiment of New York militia who inter- 
posed no obstacle to prevent it, and that our Government had done 
nothing to restrain our people and prevent them from injuring the 
people of Canada, Mr. Webster closed the correspondence with the 
law and the testimony against us. There are no limits to the exercise 
of this right but the limits that self-preservation may define. And 
for that reason when Europe was engaged in the great struggle with 
Napoleon, when her ancient governments were crumbling at his touch, 
when all the confederated powers of Europe were expiring under the 
feet of his victorious armies, England did not hesitate to seize every 
clement of power to oppose and crush him and save herself from the 
fate that had fallen to ee neighbors on the continent. 

When she learned of the existence of a secret agreement, made at 
the time of the treaty of Tilsit by the French Emperor with the Czar 
of Russia, to seize the Danish fleet and use it against her, she antici- 
pated them and seized it herself, and to effect it was compelled to 
reduce the city of Copenhagen to ashes under a terrific bombardment. 
The Danish fleet was a weapon of great power, and when added to 
the great strength of the continental alliance was calculated to inflict 
incalculable injury if not destruction upon England. Denmark was 
too weak to resist them and retain her fleet. What should England 
do? The law of nature and of nations authorized her to sacrifice 
everything for self-preservation, and she made her decision without a 
moment’s hesitation. So, when Napoleon with his Berlin and Milan 
decrees, aimed at her heart a fatal stab when he struck at her com- 
merce with other nations, she promptly replied with her crders in 
council that swept the commerce of all nations from the seas. The 
acts of both governments were encroachments upon the rights of 
neutrals, but the law of self-preservation, which is ever present, ever 
imperious, and ever supreme, authorized and justified the course of 
Great Britain. 

Whenever a nation fails to restrain its own people and prevent 
them from crossing its boundary and inflicting injuries upon a neigh- 
boring nation, the injured neighbor is justified in taking armed pos- 
session of the border for its own security ; and this doctrine, as I 
have shown, was practiced during the administrations of Washing- 
ton, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, and Tyler. 

A fearless assertion of our rights and a determined resolution to 
stand by them will give protection to our people and at the same 
time preserve the relations of peace between the two goveruments. 
But if our policy shall be dictated by a dread of war it will be a con- 
fession of weakness that will embolden our enemies and lead toa 
multiplication of their crimes. We will produce the very result we 
are trying to avoid, and the Government will find, as it did in 1846, 
that it has been employing the agencies of war and not those of peace. 
In times of peril tameness either in council or action is a fatal mis- 
take. To avoid a collision we must show a willingness and ability 
to meet it if necessary in the defense of our rights. 


, 


of his ition. Lullabies may soothe the agitation in the 











General Washington in one of his messages to Congress says : 

There is a rank due to the United States among nations which w r 
if not absolutely lost by the reputation of weakness. If we « 
we must be able to repel it; if we desire to secure peace, 
we are at all times ready for war. 


ill be withheld 
» desire to avoix ir 
it must be knowy 


sult 


Ubat 


Whatever is necessary to be done to protect our territory and secure 
the person and property of our citizens must be done, whatever t : 
may follow. This is the law and practice of nations, and by jt pe 2 
and order are established and maintained. The menaces of War ae 
not expelled by eulogies on peace any more than the pestilence 
the ringing of bells. The consciousness of suffering and insecurity 
to life and property are not banished from the bosom by any symp,. 
thetic feeling for a predatory foe. An opiate may lull one to eae 
the brink of a volcano, but it can never extricate him from the peril 

boso 0 
the public creditor, but they do not extinguish the fires kindled by 
Mexican torches, nor stanch the wounds opened by Mexican knives 
nor reproduce the herds stolen by Mexican thieves. Toaverta danvo, 
that confronts us we must open our eyes, scan it closely, measure its 
proportions, and prepare to counteract it. 

The Government of the United States must speak to the govern- 
ment of Mexico as England and France did, in terms not to be mis 
understood. The causes now existing for war must be removed hy 
suppressing the crimes perpetrated upon our people. To palliate or 
excuse them is to insult the intelligence and underrate the manhood 
of the American people. If she cannot suppress them, we can. [f 
she will not, we should. 

I know how hard it is for you to sympathize with the border peo- 
ple, and how difficult it is for you to conceive even a remote idea of 
the extent of their suffering. You are too far removed from the scen 
of that suffering to be touched by its appeals or to share in the pain 
it inflicts. Your lips have not touched the cup which they have drunk 
to the dregs. Your feet have not smitten the brim of the waters 
into which they have been plunged. You have not seen the hard 
earnings of a life of toil torn from you by the strong hand of tho 
spoiler. You have not seen your fathers, brothers, and sons butchered, 
nor witnessed the violation of your families, nor gazed upon your 
children as they were carried away into a life of captivity. Youhave 
lived in security by day and slept without fear by night. It is nat- 
ural that you should be transported with ecstacy as you contemplate 
the blessings of peace. The people of Texas love peace as well as 
their fellow-citizens of other portions of the Union and will make as 
many sacrifices to secure it. 

But the constant invasions of their territory and the willful and 
wanton sacrifice of life and property have almost extinguished the 
light of hope in their bosoms, It may at length forsake them and 
leave them with the conviction burned in upon their hearts that the 
Government is so manacled by the money power that it cannot raise 
its arm in their defense. Should that conviction come, the law of 
self-preservation may constrain them to appeal to their own arms to 
free themselves from the toils in which the indifference and neglect 
of their Government have placed them. History teaches us that bor- 
der troubles are the fruitful nurseries of war, and it is because the 
Government permits its people by its neglect to be driven upon the 
verge of despair. If unhappily for this Government its callousness 
shall drive its people to that extreme they may unroll “the purple 
testament of bleeding war” and call upon their fellow-citizens from 
every part of their common country to come to their succor and read 
with them the scarlet letters in which that testament is written. 
They know that “blood is thicker than water.” The pulsations of 
the American heart send its throbs through all the veins and arte- 
ries of the American system. They know that when the dial shall 
mark the hour in which they must give and take the blows of battle 
in defense of their homes and firesides their arms will be stretched 
with all the vigor and their blows will fall with all the power of forty 
millions of people. More than forty years ago the dictator of Mexico 
at the head of his armies crossed her border— 

With banner, brand, and bow. 


Then she was beyond the boundaries of your government, beyond 
the protection of your laws, and beyond the reach of your arm, but 
she was not beyond the heart-throb of kindred blood. The same 
fountain that sent its life-current through all your veins threw its 
pulsations far beyond your boundaries, and when it returned it bore 
the tidings of suffering and distress to a father’s or a brother's heart. 
The winds that heard the cries of her widows and orphans, as they 
stood over the ashes where husbands and fathers perished in fiery 
holocausts, blew the horrid deeds in every eye and carried their 
lamentations to every ear. Through all the length and breadth of 
the Union the ties of consanguinity were acknowledged, and from 
every part of the fatherland eager steps were bending toward the 
scene of conflict. They came to the rescue of their kinsman like the 
brave mountaineers of Cornwall, with the heroic refrain upon their 


is by 


And shall Trelawney die? 

And shall Trelawney die? 

Then thirty thousand Cornish boys 
Will know the reason why. 


The President issued orders to restrain the citizens of the Unites 
States from going to the succor of their kinsmen. The Army : - a 
United States was stationed to intercept and prevent all aid fro 
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aching them, but he might as well have attempted to dam the Nile 
: h bulrushes or hinder the waters of Lake Erie as they rush along 
= 4 \ids to leap the precipice at Niagara. They came to the place 
Oe oe thelr kinsmen were contending with the invader for the insti- 
tutions of their fathers. y sole 

From Maine came the first press that ever taught the principles of 
ivi] liberty west of the Sabine, and with it ove in whose veins ran 
cneorrupted the blood of the bold rebels of 76. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Connecticut, from their mountains and valleys, sent to 
per standard the descendants of those who had followed the plumes 
of Israel Putnam and Ethan Allen. From New Jersey came her first 
President, who was reared in sight of Trenton and Monmouth. Mas- 
cacbusetts gave her another, who brought with him the spirit of that 
hold Yankee, who, when asked by a British officer why he came to 
Concord, answered from his dying lips, “Because I had a right to 
come.” A New York sword flashed on the sight of her van at San 
Jacinto, while Pennsylvania poured her bl around all her altars 
of sacrifice. From Ohio came Sydney Sherman, the gallant rider at 
her last banquet, and the “ twin sisters ” that played so distinguished 
a part in the achievement of her great victory. They were the gift 
of the heroic women of Cincinnati. = 

It was the eleventh hour of a day of fearful sacrifices when they 
arrived. Like the Greeks at Salamis, the Texans had cut away their 
bridges, destroyed all means of retreat and entered their last ditch. 
They came upon the field under the command of as brave a boy as 
ever caught the smile or drew the breasts of a Tennessee mother. The 
fate of an empire hung upon the arguments delivered from their lips. 
They spoke with tongues of fire that sent consternation and dismay 
into the hearts of the minions of Mexico. Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri give us whole colonies of their bravest and best. The muster- 
roll of her dead shows their names on every battle-field of her revo- 
Intion. Kentucky gave her Benjamin R. Milam, who led her forlorn 
hope in the storming of Bexar, and, like Wolf, on the plains of Abra- 
ham, yielded his spirit while his comrades were rending the air with 
shouts of victory. When Texas was wreathed and filleted as a victim 
for the sacrifice, the sons of Kentucky that gathered around her were 
named legion strong in the courage and faith of their fathers they 
followed her footsteps wherever they led, whether to fields of victoxy 
or fires of immolation and baptized her with the proud and melan- 
choly title of their own mother, “the dark and bloody ground.” 

Tennessee, too, came as she al ways comes to the trysting-place where 
valor and manhood measure arms with the minions of power. The 
Whartons, the McCullochs, the Greens, the Collingsworths, all came as 
knights come to the lists at the summons of the herald. Buatthe noblest 
Roman of them all was Davy Crockett. He came to the spot where she 
first met the foe, entered the Alamo before its gates were closed by the 
enemy’s line of investment, bore himself like a knight of Saint Elmo 
through all its assaults, and when at last the walls were stormed and 
carried by the vastly disproportionate numbers of the enemy and the 
garrison put to the sword he was found like the last Constantine 
covered by the dead bodies of those who had fallen under the strokes 
of his own good right arm. From Virginia came another President, 
who organized her armies, who won her victories, who scattered her 
enemies, achieved her independence, humbled the dictator of Mexico 
at his feet, and lifting her from the dust where despotism had tram- 
pled her, robed her in purple, crowned her with flowers, and brought 
her to the Union where she is soon to be the greatest of all the sister- 
hood of States. From North Carolina came another President, and if 
she should set all her tar-kilns on fire she could not kindle a light whose 
brillianey would equal the luster that shines around the name of Ed- 
ward Burleson. South Carolina gave her Bonham, who cheerfully laid 
down his life as a ransom for hers. Georgia gave us Lamar, Rusk, 
Fannin, Travis, and Bowie. 

What a galaxy of bright names! Lamar was President, Rusk, 
Secretary of War; both flashed their knightly steel at San Jacinto. 
Travis and Bowie fell with the martyrs of the Alamo; Fannin won 
his spurs at Coleta and was shot and buried with his Georgia battal- 
ion at Goliad; Alabama gave her Shackleford and his companions 
who met the enemy with Fannin, fought under him, capitulated with 
him, and were betrayed, shot, and burned at the same time; Louisi- 
ana gave her the New Orleans Grays, whose ashes are to-day inurned 
with those of their fellow-martyrs in her warmand generous bosom ; 
Mississippi had many mothers who led their sons to the gate and bade 
them adieu and invoked the benedictions of Heaven upon them as 
they turned their faces toward Texas who never saw them return. 

To-day, if you could stand in the vestibule of her capitol, you would 
see & monument whose rocks had been stained with the best blood of 
every State in the Union. With reverence and affection she has gath- 
ered and piled ther and carved upon them the immortal names that 
were not born to die. Had it not been for the aid of her kinsmen, her 
solitary star would have gone down ina night of darkness and blood. 
But they came to her rescue, supported her in her struggle, and drank 
with her the cup that Mexican vengeance had brewed for her lips. 
If she is again driven to measure arms with the power of Mexico, she 
Will not tread the wine-press alone. The opening gun in that conflict 
will sound a reveille that will wake the brave and true “from the 
Rio Grande’s waters to the icy lakes of Maine,” and from every part 
of our fatherland their fellow-citizens of the same country, speaking 
the same language, nurtured by the same institutions, protected by 
the same laws, animated by the same hopes, and born to the same des- 










tiny, will come again to her standard asin days of yore, and with arms 
locked with hers will meet the invader and repel him from the soil 


purchased by the blood of their fathers for the homes of their children 
and their children’s children. 





Arny Reform. 


SPEECH OF TON. HENRY B. BANNING, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE IlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1878. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration the 


bill (H. R. No, 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1879, and for other purposes— P 


Mr. BANNING said: 
Mr. CIIAIRMAN: This Congress must decide, as, under the provis- 


ions of our Constitution, every Congress must decide, for itself, what, 
standing Army shall be maintained by the United States and what its 
strength shall be. 


By section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution Congress is empowered 


“toraise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years.” 


Great objection was made to the adoption of this clause of the 


Constitution because it fixed the period for which Congress might 
appropriate money for the support of an Army at two years, while 
under the British custom Parliament made such appropriations annu- 
ally; and in the event of the failure of such appropriation the army 
“was ipso facto disbanded.” 


Answering this objection, Alexander Hamilton, in No. 28 of The 
Federalist, used the following language: 

The Legislature of the United States will be obliged by this provision, once at 
least in every two years, to deliberate upon the propriety of keeping a military 
force on foot ; to come to a new resolution on the point; and to declare their sense 


of the matter by a formal vote in the face of their constituents. 


I quote from Mr. Hamilton because, being a federalist and in favor 
of a strong central government, he would not strain the language of 
the Constitution to place restrictions upon Congress. 

It is not necessary now to discuss generally the purposes and ob- 


jects for which such an army may be used. Happily for our country 


time has vindicated the democratic doctrine upon this subject and a 
republican administration has, by adopting that doctrine, confessed 
before the world that the republican party had been wrong in its 
principles and its practices. Accordingly the pernicious doctrine of 
the right and propriety of armed intervention by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the purely local affairs of the several States has been aban- 
doned. There is no party now in all this broad land that would dare 
to go before the people advocating that doctrine. The seal of con- 
demnation has been put upon it by the overwhelming voice of the 
people, and it has passed away as the party that gave it birth is now 
passing away. We may hope that it is gone forever, and that never 
again shall the clang of the saber or the tread of Federal soldiery be 
heard in the legislative halls of one of the sovereign States of the 
American Union. 

Then, sir, this question having been eliminated from the discussion, 
there should be no dissent from the proposition that the protection 
of our frontiers is the only military duty now properly devolving 
upon our Army, and that no larger force ought to be maintained than 
will suffice for that purpose. 

I know that the Secretary of War, in his last annual report, appar- 
ently adopts the idea advanced by General Sherman a year ago in 
his speech at the New York Chamber of Commerce banquet, that 
without a standing Army this great nation of forty-five millions of 

eople is only a mob; but I do not believe that view will be adopted 
| this House or by the country. 

The Secretary argues that— 

It must now be accepted as a fact, which experience has demonstrated, that Fed- 
eral troops may be required notonly for the protection of our frontiers, but also to 
preserve peace and order in our more populous interior. 

He then instances the labor troubles of last year, and draws the 
following conclusion: 

The great value of a strong Federal force stationed in the vicinity of our great 
cities would be seen in the prevention of mobs and violence probably far more than 


in their suppression. 

Sir, there is a far better, far cheaper, far wiser, and far more effect- 
ual way to prevent mob violence than the plan suggested by the Secre- 
tary. Itis to avoid furnishing causes or pretexts for it. A happy, 
prosperous people never incite, encourage, or engage in mob violence. 
Such a people love peace and shun violence. Let us rather study to 
remove by wise legislation the causes that lead to violent outbreaks 
than to provide the means for suppressing them by force, while leav- 
ing the causes of such disturbances to work out again and again in 
the future their logical and inevitable results. 

To adopt and carry into effect the suggestions of the Secretary of 
War and General Sherman would result in converting our Govern- 
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ment into a government of force. But, sir, while under the baneful | Secretary of War, and atechel & these saniens military bodies 
influence of republican administration long strides have been made | hoaienian ait ten ake Semel tee Cee 7 
toward such a¢ Hp ee government, the — of ney are | make up the military peace establishment. ? 
not yet prepared to submit to a government of force. we were to — a as . 
adopt a ‘an idea how idle to talk of an army of thirty, forty, or | . Mr. Chairman, the organization of our Army to-day is pre 
fifty thousand men being sufficient to carry it into effect. Why, sir, | © W480 is74, when the General of the Army correctly 
if we are to have a “ paternal government,” interfering, with or with- | 954 Curious ouugeune. General of th 
out a pretext, in the private affairs of the people whenever the whim | _ The reports of t ee — + ar i of t no Army show that there 
may seize those in control, or whenever the masses express dissatis- | WET 1 the Army on me . day of August, 1877, 2,168 commissioned 
faction and indicate a purpose to right their wrongs, an army five | OMicers and 21,708 enlistec men. : 
hundred thousand strong would be inadequate. Fortunately the per- Of the enlisted men, righ ol oemnene at that time the “ military 
petuity of our free institutions does not depend upon the fact whether pees See as ¢ — _ General Sherman. Dedueting 
we maintain a large standing army, or, indeed, whether we have any | these 2,737 rT gee: batants from the aggregate given above, thers 
such army whatever. remained 18,971 enlisted men, present and absent, in the cavalry, 
Nothing can be clearer than that ours was not intended to be and | 2tillery, and infantry, distributed in 40 regiments, as follows: 10 regi- 
cannot be made a government of force while our present Constitu- ments of cay alry, 7,873; zs regiments of artillery » 2313 5; 25 regiments 
tion is preserved. of infantry, 8,765—the average per regiment of the respective arms 
So long as the Federal authority is exercised solely for the promo- being, a ag for the ey men per regiment ; for the artil- 
tion of those objects for which the Union was established, so long lery, 4623 a per regiment ; ae 4 SEES, SOsk men per regiment, 
will it deserve and receive the love, respect, and cheerful obedience These forty —— were — ' oy oe and batteries, 
of our citizens. Whenever the powers granted to the Federal Gov- the average strengt _<— sopere E 60 Catt oe : 120 companies of 
ernment by the States shall be turned against the people, resistance | ©#Y alry, 65;4% men per company ; 60 batteries of artillery, 3+: 


1 for actual ac Ty 
, With the Ir respective 
The rest simply 


go to 


cisely w hat 
described jt 





- , ) woe men 
ought to be made and surely will be made. per battery ; 250 companies of infantry, 35,75 men per company, 
From the earliest period of our national history all our great states- This, however, does not show the fighting strength of the regiments 


men have been averse to maintaining large standing armies in time = ne ig ee ap for the reason on further ceertons of non-com- 
of peace. In the discussions upon the subject in the constitutional | ¥@tants, such as musicians, saddler's sergeants, wagoners, artiticers, 
convention Elbridge Gerry said— and so forth, must be made to arrive at that information. 
: 7 reregate 36 non- nts amounte 258 mie 
That as to maintaining an Army the people were jealous. THe thonght an Army tl moe egerega are oes aoe — d fy on 
dangerous in time of peace, and could never consent to a power to keep up an | SHO v4sb Gay 0 Sa, eee uUcting these trom the 15,971, as 
indefinite number. given above, we have a total of enlisted men, present and absent, in 


Madison said: the Army of the United States (the cavalry, artillery, and infantry) 
7 771° . ‘ eae twatea fs 2? 499 wara ; § 
Ao the quentest dongor to Uberty ts toom large ctanfiing eumien, th te best to gee of ea whom 14,291 were privates and 3,422 were non-commis- 
vont them by an effectual provision for a good militia. Th 0 7713 led by 1 111i 
Mr. Mason proposed to make the fifteenth clause of section 8 of 1ege 17,713 men were commanded by 1 general, 1 lieutenant-gen- 


eral, 3 major-generals, 6 brigadier-generals, 40 colonels, 40 lieutenant- 
colonels, 70 majors, 425 captains, 562 first lieutenants, 453 second lieu- 
tenants—a total of 1,601 commissioned officers, being 1 commissioned 
officer for every 11}; enlisted men, or 1 officer to every 8] privates. 

We had a total of 5,023 commissioned and non-commissioned oflicers 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry to command the 14,291 privates, 
being 1 commissioned or non-commissioned officer for about every 
24 privates. 

Besides the commissioned officers referred to above there were in 
the service at that date staff officers as follows: 

Eight brigadier-generals, 31 colonels, 45 lieutenant-colonels, 175 
majors, 210 captains, (including chaplains, military, medical, and ord- 
nance storekeepers, ) 58 first lieutenants, 10 second lieutenants; total 
staff officers, 567. Making a grand total of 2,168 commissioned offi- 
cers, not including those on the retired list. Thus it will be seen that 
in our Army, consisting of cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 18, 971 
Bengineer Dattaliem ...00ce cccenccccscces cnsenescoces ween: 20e 
Permanentand recruiting parties, music boys, and recruits 

not available for assignment ........---..------+----. 527 
General service men on duty in the bureaus of the War 

Department, Army division, and department head- 


article 1 of the Constitution read: “ And that the liberties of the peo- 
ple might be better secured against the danger of standing armies in 
time of peace,” “ to provide for organizing,” &c., the militia. 

General Knox, a strong federalist, in discussing his militia bill 
used the following emphatic language: 
















But whoever candidly and seriously estimates the power of discipline and the 
tendency of military habits will be constrained to confess that, whatever may be 
the efficacy of a standing Army in war, it cannot in peace be considered as friendly 
to the rights of human nature. 

Franklin, the greatest practical philosopher of his age, in a letter 
to the Abbé Morellet, expressed the opinion that we could safely dis- 
pense with g standing army altogether and rely entirely upon the 
militia. 

Washington, in his farewell address, warns us to— 


Avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establishments which, under 
any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican liberty. 

Thomas Jefferson, the immortal father of American democracy, 
said : 

Iam for relying for internal defense on our militia solely till actual invasion, 
and for such naval force only as may protect our coasts and harbors from such 
depredations as we have experienced, and not for a standing army in time of peace 


( ’ EOE on concee sececs coccee 336 
which may overawe the public sentiment. Ordnance department...... ...cce cccceccccccececcce sees 346 
Even Hamilton, the greatest and the most ardent of all the feder- | West Point detachment.............----- ------ eo ae 
alists, said : Prison guards ..... sania etenrenneepn nadie taney sate 74 
One great engine to effect this (the abridgment of the power of the people) | Hospital stewards ............----..----+--- Seiichi 122 
would be a large standing army, maintained out of our own pockets. IED, one acncse cob nen sete anaes erenn os ae 
Mr. Chairman, I might multiply these quotations many times, were | Commissary sergeants .... .... 2-22. --2.e--ee0 ween sees 146 
it necessary; but I have recited quite enough to show that the Secre- | Indian scouts..................-.-.- sik ceeded sadeiiadesniiiaeiitietacanie 5e2 


tary falls into serious error when he permits himself to believe that | Available recruits at depots..........---2eeeeeeeeeeeeee OM 


“our fathers who framed the Constitution * * * doubted the — 2,757 
wisdom of relying on militia,” &c. Sir, the experience of almost a — 
century has taught us that in all our wars, whether foreign or domes- SII ciliated: sicteteesihnein iad hia need neidin wane verges. ae oO 


tic, our reliance must be placed upon State volunteer forces. 

It was so in the sevalatinnenr war, in the war of 1812, in the 
Mexican war, and in the late civil war, in each of which our regu- 
lar Army formed but a very inconsiderable portion of the forces en- 
gaged. This is also true of many of our Indian wars, and from the 
nature of our Constitution, so long as it shall be preserved, it must 
always be the case. 

Now, sir, the question that this House is called upon to determine 
is, how large an Army is required by our present necessities and 
what is the best, most efficient, and most economical organization 
for that Army. 

Let us first consider the Army as it is at present constituted. 

The General of the Army, in his testimony before the Committee 


on Military Affairs of the House, of the Forty-second Congress, defined 
our Army as follows: 


May I state, by way of parenthesis, that the regular Army now is a very curi- 
ous compound? If consists of 10 regiments of cavalry, 5 of artillery, and 25 regi- 
nents of infantry. ‘To these are superadded many staff departments; a battalion 
of engineers ; general service recruits ; the ordnance detachment; the West Point 
detachment ; Signal Service detachment; hospital stewards; ordnance sergeants 
and commissary sergeants. ‘These constitute what is in law termed the military 
peace establishment. Whether a peace establishment is technically an army or | 
not is for you, gentlemen, and not for me, todetermine. In my office I have no au- 
thority, cantrel, or influence over anything but the cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
and such staff officers as are assigned by their respective chiefs, approved by the 


the ratio of commissioned officers to enlisted men was 1 officer to 
105} enlisted men. This simple statement would seem to be sufli- 
cient to convince the most skeptical of the necessity of Army reform. 
The number of officers compared with the number of men is out of 
all proportion. ; 

As stated before, in what may properly be called the fighting depart- 
ment of our Army, namely the cavalry, artillery, and infantry, the pro- 
portion of officers to men is 1 commissioned officer to 11,); enlisted 
men. The absurdity of sach an organization is apparent when we 
remember that no one pretends to say that the ratio of officers to 
enlisted men ought to be less than 1 to 20, while in the best organized 
and most effective armies of Europe the proportion of men to com- 
missioned officers is much larger than this. 

It is the almost universal opinion of our officers serving with troops 
that 1 officer to 25 to 30 men is amply sufficient. 

Adjutant-General Townsend says : 


A very proper and efficient proportion of officers would be three to 4 hundred 
men, oat would never ask for any more. 


As I have shown you we had, not counting the 567 staff officers, 1 
commissioned officer for about every 11 men, or about three times 
as many officers of the line as, according to the Adjutant-General, +4 
should have had. Bad as this showing is it does not present th 












actual condition of the Army, for it only represents that Army on 
ner, and not in fact. Ss ; 

"i i have said, there was a total of 18,971 enlisted men, present 
and absent, in the cavalry, artillery, and infantry. Of these there 
were present for duty only 11,985 men in all the 420 companies or 40 
regiments, namely : quartermaster and saddler sergeants, 43; musi- 
cians, 636; farriers, blacksmiths, artificers, and wagoners, 362; non- 
commissioned officers, 2,453 ; privates, 8,491. ae 

Thus it appears that on the muster-day, August 31, 1877, there 
were present for duty in the Arnty only 8,491 privates, including 585 
men in regimental bands classed as privates, and 2,453 non-commis- 
sioned officers; being 10,359 fighting men out of a total enlisted of 
18.971, In other words, to use a phrase that is frequently used upon 
this floor, there were present for duty in the Army at the August 
muster 10,359 bayonets. : oe . 

At the same date, of the 1,590 commissioned officers of the line there 
were 810 present for duty with the troops, making a grand aggregate 
present for duty of 11,169 officers and combatants. 

This, Mr. Chairman, was the fighting strength of our Army under the 
present organization shown by the August muster-rolls as “ present 

~” 

o eenily you ask, where were the balance of the 20,561 officers 
and men, and I answer: there were non-combatants with the troops, 
1.626; sick, 1,006; in arrest or confinement, 671; on detached service, 
» 604; absent with and without leave, 257; on extra or daily duty, 3,168; 
total, 9,392. To further illustrate the condition of our Army under 
its present organization, let me give you a statement of the strongest 
and weakest regiments of the several arms at the same muster. 

The strongest regiment of the cavalry was the Tenth, which had 
44 commissioned officers and 925 enlisted men, of whom there were 
present for duty 17 officers and 598 men. ; 

The weakest regiment of cavalry was the Ninth, which had 43 com- 
missioned oflicers and 453 enlisted men, of whom there were present 
for duty 16 officers and 275 men. ; ; ; 

The strongest regiment of artillery was the Third, with 57 commis- 
sioned officers and 482 enlisted men, of whom there were present for 
duty 29 officers and 355 men. 

The weakest regiment of artillery was the Fifth, with 57 commis- 
sioned officers and 443 enlisted men, of whom there were present for 
duty 24 officers and 306 men. 

The strongest regiment of infantry was the Tenth, which had 35 
commissioned officers and 463 enlisted men, of whom there were pres- 
ent for duty 18 officers and 251 men. 

: The weakest regiment of infantry was the Twenty-first, which had 
“6 commissioned officers and 309 enlisted men, of whom there were 
present for duty 17 officers and 201 men. 

A close examination of these muster-rolls discovers some curious 
facts. I will give a few of them: the largest company in the strong- 
est infantry regiment only numbered 49 enlisted men—non-commis- 
rioned officers and privates—present and absent. 

While in this, the strongest infantry regiment, Company E was 
able to muster 38 enlisted men for duty, Company K of the same regi- 
ment could only muster 19 men for duty, Company H only 23 men, 
Company I only 22, and Company G only 15. Of the 269 officers 
and enlisted men present for duty in this regiment, only 175 were 
privates. In Company G of this regiment there were 1 captain and 
a OD officers to command the 9 privates present for 
auty. 

In the Twenty-first Infantry we find present for duty as follows: 
Company A, 8 commissioned and non-commissioned officers, com- 
manding 10 privates and 2 musicians. 

Company E, 10 commissioned and non-commissioned officers, com- 
manding 11 privates and 2 musicians. 

Company F, 8 commissioned and non-commissioned officers, com- 
manding 12 privates and 1 musician. 

In Company K the 8 privates and 1 musician were drilled, disci- 
— and commanded by 10 commissioned and non-commissioned 
olicers, 

‘These are specimens of the bad effects of dividing up our little 
Army inte 40 regiments and 420 companies. Nor are they by any 
meaus the worst. For instance, at the same muster, in the “ present 


for duty” in the Seventh Regiment of Infantry, we find the follow- 
ing: 
























































Company A,5 commissioned and non-commissioned officers to com- 
mand 4 privates and 1 musician. 

In Company K, 8 commissioned and non-commissioned officers to 
command 4 privates and 1 bugler —2 officers for each private. 

In Company E there were present for duty 1 captain, 2 sergeants, 
2 musicians—5 in all—but not a single private. 
, Company G was less fortunate in the matter of officers, for while 
it had | sergeant, 2 corporals, 1 bugler, 1 musician, and 6 privates, a 
ae present for duty, it was without any commissioned officers 


One company with a complement of officers and no privates, another 
With but a handful of men and no officers. 
, a are not by any means isolated cases. Let me read you an 
= ract from the testimony of Colonel Corbin, of the Twenty-fourth 
nfantry, on this subject. He says: 


tnt la rather stupid work for an officer to go ont and drill four men. After hav- 
" captain for ten years, I have frequently gone out with four men. It is 
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disasters due solely to the 
sacre may be cited for the sake of a commencement as to dates, and Gibbon’s late 
affair with the Nez Pereés as tho most recent. 
numbering 15 officers and 146 men. His companies avere 
With this handful of men he inflicted sever« 
If his companies had averaged 80 men, he wi 
and would probably have captured or exterminated it. 


dations proposed in the cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
listed men, so as to have fewer and larg 
the old theory that our Army in peace 
be filled out forwar. This theory, false in principle, has always failed in practice. 
It involves just that lack of power so much complained of during peace— 
nies too small for instruction, drill, and other duty—and when war comes, in heu 
of filling out the skeleton, we take entire new organizations from the volunteers or 
militia. Our standing Army should be a small, complete, compact, vigorous, 
healthy body, always in a thorough state of discipline and instruction, serving as 
a model and a standard for the national forces, and 

which it is expected to infuse vitality, activity, and knowledge at the moment an 
emergency arises. 






























very hard to make an entertainment of that kind partake of amilitary movement. 
We go on parade duty regularly, to be sure 
farce. 


ing the front line and the sergeant the rear 


but the men look upon it as a kind of 
I have seen a captain go on parade with only his sergeant, the captain form 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this simple statement of the con- 


dition of our Army under its present organization presents an wnan- 
swerable argument in favor of reorganization. With 40 regiments 
divided into 420 companies and they again reduced by numberless 
necessary details, sickness, and casualties of all kinds; we have the 
most expensive and at the same time the most ineflicient organization 
imaginable. 


With such excessive fractioning of an army, professional pride and 


instruction are almost impossible, while the little remaining strength 
of each company is exhausted in clerical, kitchen, stable, and other 
routine duties, all of which are almost as troublesome and expensive 
for a body of twenty or twenty-five men as for one of one hundred. 


We have by far too many of these miniature organizations. In 


this opinion 1 am not by any means alone. General Sherman said in 
his testimony before the Military Committee, in 1876: 


We have too many regiments for 25,000 men. 
General Sheridan said : 


If you increase the size of the companies, you diminish the expense. One great 


item of expense at present arises from the fact that the companies are s0 small as 
to be non-effective. In order to get an effective body of men for any purpose, it is 
necessary to take three or four companies from different places. That kind of 
management is of course expensive; and that is what we are obliged to resort to 
at present. 


The Adjutant-General of the Army, in a report to the Secretary of 


War in September last, says: 


From a very early day the military history of this country contains records of 
“skeleton” organization of companics. Dade’s mas- 


Gibbon had 6 companies in all, 
“l about 24 men cach. 
loss on an enemy treble his numbers. 
ld have outnumbered Joseph's band, 








And again, in the same report: 


There are already regimental and company organizations quite enough for an 


army of 50,000 enlisted men. 


One of the most distinguished officers of our own or any other army, 


in discussing this question, uses still more emphatic language. 


Major-General Hancock, in his letter of October 19, 1876, on “re- 


form and reorganization of the Army,” which this year he incloses 
to the committee “as still expressive of his [my] views upon the 
general subject under consideration,” says: 


A considerable saving of expense would result from the reductions and consoll- 
The concentration of en- 
‘xr companies, would be a departure from 
especially the line, should be a skeleton to 





com pa- 


not preserved as a skeleton into 


These opinions are almost universally entertained by the officers 


of our Army. It seems to me they show very plainly that Congress 
will be derelict in duty if it does not correct the evils complained of. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let us examine that portion of “the military 


peace establishment ” denominated the “ statf.” This body, contain- 
ing very many estimable and able men, has grown to be out of all 
proportion, in rank as well as in numbers, to the balanceof our Army. 


It consists of ten separate departments or corps, as follows: Adjutant- 


General’s department, Inspector-General’s department, Bureau of 
Military Justice, Chief Signal Officer, Quartermaster-General’s de- 


partment, Subsistence department, Medical department, Pay de- 
partment, Corps of Engineers, and Ordnance department, with 
which are to be reckoned thirty chaplains having the rank of captain. 

Much has been written by military men, on both sides of the ques- 
tion, whether the staff should be a permanent body, separate from 
the line, with a system of promotior within itself, or, with only 
the chief of each corps or department permanent, it should be com- 
posed of oflicers of the line detailed for stated periods, at the expira- 
tion of which they should return to serve with the troops. My own 
opinion is decidedly in favor of the lattersystem. The officers of the 
staff who, emulating the example of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
“magnify their office,” generally oppose this view ; while on the other 
hand officers of the line, who constitute what may properly be called 
the tighting department of the Army (the staff being the “admin- 
istrative” branch) almost without exception favor it. 

The wisdom of a system may well be doubted, that by regular pro- 
motion according to seniority places at the head of the most impor- 
tant of all the staff departments men who may not have served 
with troops for thirty years and who, perhaps, never in all their mil- 
itary career participated even in a skirmish against an enemy in the 
field, or, as Iago says of Cassio : 

That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster; unless the bookish theoric, 


Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
As masterly as he. 
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It is comparatively of less consequence whether the Quartermaster- 
General, the Commissary-General, the Surgeon-General, and the heads 
of some of the other staff departments have ever served in the line 
with troops or not. Theduties of none of these positions are, strictly 
speaking, military duties. It is therefore only important that the 
first two should be filled by good business men, and the last by a man 
competent in his profession, each possessing good executive ability. 

In writing upon this subject, a distinguished officer of our Army 
Says: 

The German staff and administration are models of efficiency and economy. 
The former contains 115 otlicers, headed by General Von Moltke, and is composed 
of the very best men of the army, selected with the utmost care after every pos- 
sible trial by service with troops and courses of training at the best schools. The 
officers are purely soldiers, and have nothing to do with administration except in 
the highest military sense as chiefs of staff. The administration, which pays, feeds, 
clothes, and supplies the army is made up of men who have risen from the ranks, 
and shown special fitness for that mercantile style of work. 

But, sir, the esprit de corps and the resulting degree of efficiency 
of an army are largely dependent upon the manner in which the ad- 
jutant-general’s department is conducted. It is therefore of the 
highest importance that the head of that department should at dil 
times be a man who has learned by service in the field as well as by 
experience in garrison the habits, wants, and necessities of the troops. 
And it is equally if not more important that the officers under him 
in his department should have like experimental knowledge and 
should never be permitted to remain away from their proper duties 
in the line so long as to lose it. I instance this department because, 
as I have said, it is the most important. 

I have said that the “staff” is out of all proportion in rank as well 
as in numbers to the balance of our Army. Letussee. According to 
the last Army Register this staff was constituted as follows : 

Adjutant-General’s department—1l brigadier-general, Adjutant- 
General ; 2 colonels, assistant adjutant-generals; 4 lieutenant-colo- 
nels, assistant adjutant-generals; 10 majors, assistant adjutant-gene- 
rals. 

Inspector-General’s department—4 colonels, inspector-generals; 2 
lieutenant-colonels, assistant inspector-generals; 1 major, assistant 
inspector-general. 

Bureau of Military Justice—1 brigadier-general, Judge-Advocate- 
General; 8 majors, judge advocates. 

Signal Office—1 colonel, Chief Signal Officer of the Army. (The 
other eighteen commissioned officers of the “ weather bureau” are 
detailed from the line.) 

Quartermaster’s Department—1 brigadier-general, Quartermaster- 
General; 5 colonels, assistant quartermaster-generals; 8 lieutenant-col- 
onels, deputy quartermaster-generals ; 14 majors, quartermasters; 30 
captains, assistant quartermasters ; 7 captains, military storekeepers. 

Subsistence department—1 brigadier-general, Commissary-General ; 
2 colonels, assistant commissary-generals of subsistence ; 3 lieutenant- 
colonels, assistant commissary-generals of subsistence ; 8 majors, com- 
missaries of subsistence; 12 captains, commissaries of subsistence. 

Medical department—1 brigadier-general, Surgeon-General ; 1 colo- 
nel, assistant surgeon-general; 1 colonel, chief medical purveyor; 
4 colonels, surgeons; 8 lieutenant-colonels, surgeons; 2 lieutenant- 
colonels, assistant medical purveyors; 50 majors, surgeons; 67 cap- 
tains, assistant surgeons; 4 captains, medical storekeepers ; 46 first 
lientenants, assistant surgeons. 

(This department also employs a large number of “ contract” sur- 
geons, the estimates this year being for 125.) 

Pay department—1 brigadier-general, Paymaster-General ; 2 colo- 
nels, assistant paymaster-generals ; 2 lieutenant-colonels, deputy pay- 
master-generals ; 50 majors, paymasters. 

Corps of Engineers—1 brigadier-general, Chief of Engineers; 6 
colonels, engineers; 12 lieutenant-colonels, engineers; 24 majors, en- 
gineers; 30 captains, engineers; 26 first lieutenants, engineers; 10 
second lieutenants, engineers. 

Ordnance Department—1 brigadier-general, Chief of Ordnance; 3 
colonels of ordnance; 4 lieutenant-colonels of ordnance ; 10 majors 
of ordnance; 20 captains of ordnance; 10 captains, ordnance store- 
keepers ; 16 first lientenants of ordnance. 

Chaplains—30 captains, post chaplains. 

Recapitulation of staff officers. 
Brigad@ior-gonerale .vevcce ccevcs vcee ss 
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This total will ultimately be reduced under the provisions of exist- 
ing law to 538 by not filling vacancies as they occur in the following 
grades: 3 colonels, inspector-generals; 4 majors, judge-advocates; 
1 colonel and 7 captains, storekeepers, in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment; 4 captains, medical storekeepers; 10 captains, ordnance store- 
keepers ; 29 in all. 

The 40 regiments of the line have 150 “ field officers,” while in the 
ten departments of the “ military peace establishment” there are250 
oflicers having the rank of “ field officers.” In these ten staff depart- 
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a 
ments there are 8 brigadier-generals, while in the Army proper thers 
are only Oo. F 

Referring to this fact, of the excessive rank of the “ staff” Ge 
John Gibbon, in a letter addressed to the General of the 
March last, comments as follows: 

Isuspect it is an anomaly in army organization when the number of officers abor. 
the grade of company officers in the fighting contingent is excceded more ths a 
per cent. by the corresponding number in the statf organization. =e 

Upon this subject General Sherman said: 

These staff corps and departments are out of all proportion to tho Amuy f 
which they are designed to provide; but on them devolve other duties arely 
civil in their nature, of the necessity for which I do not profess to know or judge, 
so that I beg to be excused from further answer. BY; 

Sir, this question of our staff organization has long been the subject 
of consideration by the various Military Committees of the House, 

As long ago as 1869, my colleague, [ Mr. GARFIELD, } then a member 
of the Military Committee, in a report on Army organization, said 

The staff departments or corps are, in the a of the committee, too numer 
ous and too large in proportion to the line of the Army. There has been fora jons 
time a tendency toward the multiplication of cepersesenta, increase of rank and 
independence of control in the staff that ought to be checked, , 

And the report suggests important consolidations of the staff de. 
partments. Since this report was made the Army has been reduced 
more than one-half, while the reductions in the staff departments 
have been comparatively inconsiderable. 

The staff officers were assisted in the performance of their duties 
by about 200 officers of the line, 5,000 civilian employés, and 3,000 
general-service men, commissary sergeants, hospital stewards, and 
detailed enlisted men, making an aggregate of 8,567 officers, enlisted 
men, and civilians in the staff or administrative branch of the Army, 
To which, if we add the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
of the line, musicians, artificers, saddlers, blacksmiths, &c., amount- 
ing to 6,866, we have a grand total of 15,433 to command, feed, clothe, 
physic, make music for, and otherwise minister to the wants, material, 
spiritual, and wsthetic, of our little Army. 

Mr. Chairman, in making this estimate of the number of staff officers 
and their assistants to administer the affairs of our Army, my sole 
motive is to place before the House the necessity for reform in Army 
organization and administration. The statements I have made are 
not overdrawn. To those who imagine them to be highly colored I 
can say that similar criticisms have been made by many of our most 
distinguished and intelligent Army officers. One of these, who on 
account of his pronounced ability as a military critic has recently 
been sent abroad to examine into the army systems of Asia and 
Europe—I refer to Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen—makes thie 
same comparisons, and draws the same conclusions in his book on 
“The School and the Army.” At page 227 of this book, General 
Hazen says : 

But a glance shows that we have an immense preponderance of staff both in 
numbers and more especially in rank. * * * We have in the line of our Amy 
1,600 officers ; and in the staif, including acting assistant surgeons, 600. If to these 
we add the persons who, numbering about 600, are employed by the staff as their 
assistants and receiveabout as much pay as oflicers, say $100 monthly, we have 1,200 
without including the officers of the line detailed as quartermasters and commis- 
saries. If these are added, it will be found that we employ with our present sys- 
tem as many officers, or their equivalents, to administer the Army as we have fight 
ing officers in it. This fact is its own commentary, and shows how much is re- 
quired to administer the administration. This works injuriously tothe public serv- 
ice in many ways. The high rank of the staff gives them extravagant pay with 
which their service is not commensurate, and untits them for the petty duties inci- 
dent to a small establishment. They, for a like reason, habitually seek to exalt 
their duties and stations and call for increased establishments of officers, clerks 
superintendents, masters, storekeepers, and chief men, who do no labor but rate 
on the pay-roll with lieutenants. 

* * . 


neral 
Army, in 


* « . . 


It can be readily seen how the tendency of things is to elevate the administra- 
tion—a mere adjunct of the Army—over the Army itself, which thus becomes 
subordinate to its own servants. 


Concerning the great “snperabundance of officers” and their use- 
less civilian employés and the cumbersome machinery of Army admiu- 
istration, General Hazen says: 


Since the war the United States have been divided, for purposes of military ad. 
ministration, into military divisions, departments, districts, and posts. The posts 
each have a quartermaster, gencrally an officer of the regiment stationed there, 
who does the actual work of the department, and usually with enlisted men. Then 
at each separate district, department, and military division headquarters isa quar- 
termaster of the regular establishment, almost always of high rank, with a small 
army of clerks and other civilian employés about him at high pay, who do an 
amount of compiling reports and writing letters beyond all calculation. 

These officers require from the post quartermasters a great number eee 
upon all possible subjects; and as the post quartermasters are usually allowed = y 
one and often no clerk, most of their time is occupied in this kind of work, greatly 
to tho detriment of their proper duties. These officers at higher headc eaten 
always surround themselves with a large administrative establishment and a great 
part of the funds appropriated for the Department is thus consumed in moaené 
up its own cumbrous machinery. The advantage of all this is not obvious, ee 
intermediate officers have no power to do any act. The only 7a 086 0 = 
this machinery seems to be to make places for a superabundance © cers, Wi 
so much rank as to unfit them for their legitimate duties. en 

It cannot be said that it is necessary to keep up this organization for use in w m 
for it then at once fails, and each army and corps commander is compelled - “— 
ize his own departments, as these officers have been found to be unfitted by the 


routine lives for service in the field. . n ‘ 
. . . 


What has been said of our Quartermaster’s Department is in a saaasure Wee of 
all the rest, and in nothing‘more than in the bepapering they all treat us to. 


Colonel Robert Williams, one of the most distin uished oflicers of 


the Adjutant-General’s Department, who also served with gute 
during the late war in command of troops in the field, in an article ¢ 









“The staff of the United States Army,” in the March number of the 
atlantic Monthly, exposes the extravagance and inefficiency of the 
stafl in the plainest terms. Ile says: 


' . ao the Army are expended, a description of its duties, with some dis- 
the § H 


s manner in which these duties should be performed, would seem to 
cossion of the wealy of grave political importance at this time especially, but of 
= ch personal interest to any one who pays taxes or who, as a voter, has a voice 
a : Pelection of the different members of the Government. Each voter or tax- 
int win the country has an interest in requiring the efliciency of the staff to be 
ped to the highest degree, for by such efficiency only can the duties of the Army 
be performed in the most economical munner, BE $ . 

The defects of the ataff are due more to its management than to any other cause, 

1 it is in curing these defects that every citizen of the country should interest 
bin aelf. They are principally the occasion of the enormous and largely unneces- 
= a »propriations ‘or the support of the Army, of the heavy taxation necessary 
rags be such appropriations, and of the wasteful but unintentional extravagance 
with which our Army administration is conducted. If these defects were cured 
th re can be no doubt that our military establishment would cost us far less than 

t present, while its efficiency would be greatly increased ; and that with the same 
. vropriations as are now made for the support of the Army we should be able to 
maintain a military force largely in excess of that we now have in service. 

As illustrating the fact that our staff officers under the present sys- 
tem have become to a great extent. disqualified for the discharge of 
active military duties in the field, Colonel Williams says: 

It is believed there are to-day officers in the staff departments, and peieee even 
in the general staff, who are so ignorant of our own countey and of military service 
on the frontier, who know so little of Indians and of their mode of wartare, that 
if ordered to proceed from one frontier post to another through a hostile Indian 
country, they would be unable to conduct their marches or manage their escorts so 
as to insure their own safety. 

Certainly, sir, a system that leads to such results as those pointed 
out by Colonel Williams needs to be reformed and reorganized as 
speedily as possible, J bat 

General Hancock, in his testimony before the Military Committee 
of the Fortieth Congress, speaking with more special reference to the 
Adjutant-General’s department, used the following language : 

I think there is generally too much rank in the present staff departments, con- 
sidering our present Army organization, and more particularly referring to what 
it is likely to fallto. * * * After the redaction in 1821, I Lave been informed by 
contemporaries of that time, in the Army, that the post of Adjutant-General was not 


intended to be filled from the department, but was offered to the most distin. | 


cuished brigadier-general in the Army. I consider that there is a good deal now 
in the Adjutant-General’s department that needs revision, and if it is maintained 
under the present system, I think it would be a great deal better to detail a dis- 
tinguished brigadier-general and put him at the bead of it, relieving him from time 
to time, if it was thought proper, than to put one at the head of that department, 
who is, (I may say without meaning any disparagement to the oflicer holding it,) 
in many respects, arising from his continuons services in that department, a mere 
clerk of a high order; the man occupying such a position, nae I think, have 


Adjutant-General is not the best. 


Mr. Chairman, the total cost of our military establishment for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1877, exclusive of the expenditures of the 
Var Department, according to the last annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, were $37,082,735.90. Of this amount there was 
properly chargeable to the maintenance and administration of troops 
$29,116,635.65, enumerated by the Secretary of the Treasury as fol- 
lows: 





Dy CN isdn as ncdbiclcmababtcsiddagdséds bedeintars es teence $12, 702, 697 76 
Commnlanary Gapertmaeme iciecs cases cceccsccscccsesesoscescosese... SOR 879 O86 
GQoemRAGG 6 CAORTNEIIE 5k.cwies ccccnc ced vesneveducécbns cccceses 11, 879, 7e7 58 
ND I init wek huis one dah tied tah adele cbésonknewsnden 1, 305, 627 42 
tT CT Shines dkvannscbhet etch esdnbbon ceccacveteus sees 592, 902 38 
Ey MN NGGh Cau Ree tedebyeedinsathsne's encwessasedscee. 60, 954 45 
RUNNER ON URINE ILiavnkbe cael in caw ind cMilesesiuds nesiucwds ces 98, 576 45 
Sas aiedicdinmiabies 4ek<kstiendWasadden teeeesoenvcoece 27, 306 97 


The balance, amounting to $7,966,100.25, having been expended for 
the Signal Service, forts, rivers and harbors, and other miscellaneous 
items, stated by the Secretary as follows: 











Signal Servico ........... EdiprhGcndddauteeGs casket cescec seus scepenes $310, 207 07 
lounties to soldiers ..... bbSSUnSSdSCEESSedosEESecodee cedsesee coscese 390, 677 08 
Keimbursing States for raising volunteors.................e0eeeseeee- 217, 722 22 
Claims of loyal citizens for supplies..............0.sceeceseeeeeceeees 942, 818 32 
enn coun a prepeancceccoscnocl S.. 248,614 91 
UNNI Pied Fa locds winduc diveistecevacccessccers 304, 415 33 
Improvements RGU as cs cb lndwdvecweccevce'ecedeercce 4, 108, 155 54 
Keibursing Kentucky for expenses in suppressing the rebellion. ... 4, 504 80 
Building roads, bridges, &c...................00.e-0e 204, 433 65 
Washington and Oregon volunteers in 1855 and 1856............--.-.- 9, 093 92 
liorses and other pro rty lost in service............. ditde bisdedeas 47, 675 56 
Support of Soldiers’ Home..... ° 33, 208 15 
OU sina tbls emanannintasin<e ahient Se ais htc ghdwedaiits 202, 650 24 
Support of National Home for Disabled Volunteers .................. 668, 733 44 
Claims for quartermaster and commissary stores................... 173, 100 02 


Taking as a basis of the calculation the expenses of the Army 


proper at $29,116,635.65, as itemized above, it will be seen that the | 


average cost per regiment was $727,915.89. Now, sir, exclusive of 
the Signal Corps, the total number of enlisted men in the Army on 
the 31st day of August, 1877, was 21,708. Taking 22, 
strength for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1877, the average cost as 
soumened with the total cost of the Army as above stated would be 
$1,325 per man; or, making the comparison with the actual number 
: enlisted men of cavalry, artillery, and infantry in the Army on the 
. — day of August, 1877, it would give an average cost of $1,537 for 
- h enlisted man of those arms; or, making the same comparison with 

‘e number of privates (exclusive of musicians at regimental head- 


quarters) in the ca ille i ri ive 
average of $2,124 ane artillery, and infantry, it would give an 
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private. The same comparison made with | 
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the number of privates of artillery, cavalry, and infantry for the 
same period present for duty, exclusive of musicians at regimental 


| headquarters, would give an average cost of $3,682 for each private 
of our Army is that portion by which the annual appropriations for | 


who was a combatant present for duty. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when it is remembered that the private soldier 
only receives $156 pay per year the question naturally arises, what 
becomes of the balance of this great sum of money? According toa 
statement of the Paymaster-General of May 7, 1878, “the sum required 
to pay enlisted men of the present Army establishment of 25,000 men 
is $6,068,375.18,” while “the amount in gross required to pay the com- 
missioned oflicers of the present Army establishment per annum, in- 
cluding the money value of all allowances at the present time, is 
$7,002,631.07.”, In other words, Mr. Chairman, it costs $034,255.89 
more to pay 2,168 commissioned officers in our Army than it does to 
pay 25,000 enlisted men. F 

And why so, sir? Because all the staff and many other officers of 
high rank are stationed in the larger cities where the Government 
furnishes them with quarters, fuel, and forage. Right here in Wash- 
ington it cost last year $500,000, in round numbers, to pay and pro- 
vide quarters, fuel, and forage for the 112 officers, including the 
General of the Army, on duty in this city. And so it was in New York, 
Chicago, and through the whole list. 

Again, the Quartermaster’s Department expended during last fiseal 
year, according to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, before 
quoted, $11,879,787.58. 

According to the report of the Quartermaster-General, the aggre- 
gate estimated annual pay and allowances (exclusiveot qiiarters for 
allexcept the regular list of officers of the Quartermaster’s Department 
and exclusive also of travel pay) of the regular ofticers of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, detailed officers of the line, enlisted men, and 
civilian employés, all under the Quartermaster’s Department, were 
$2,573,979.37. In other words, it required in round numbers more 
than two and a half millions of dollars to defray the expenses of the 
Quartermaster’s Department that disbursed less than twelve millions, 
or more than twenty-one and one-half cents to disburse one dollar. 

Again, according to the same report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Commissary department disbursed $2,448,572.64 during last 
fiscal year. 

According to the report of the Commissary-General of April 15, 
1878, he estimates the total yearly pay and allowances (exclusive of 
rent of quarters, except for the 26 regular oflicers of the Subsistence de- 
partment, and exclusive also of travel pay) of the regular oflicers of 
the Subsistence department, detailed oflicers of the line, enlisted men, 
and civilian employés, all under the Commissary department, at 


: B 1 D ink | $745,742.77. In other words, it cost about three quarters of a million 
been distinguished in the field. I think, also, that the manner of appointing the | 


to run the Commissary department and disburse less than two mill- 
ions and one-half of dollars, or more than thirty cents to disburse 
each dollar in that department. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I might run through all the staff departments, 
showing about the same degree of extravagant expenditure. I think 
I have shown enough to convince the House of the great immediate 
necessity of Army reform and reorganization, not only upon grounds 
of economy, but also for the sake of the efficiency of the service. 
That the Army of the United States, considering its size, is the most 
expensive military establishment npon the face of the earth is a prop- 
osition that cannot be controverted. This arises partly from defects 
in its organization, some of which I have pointed out to you, but more 
especially from defects in its administration. To remedy some of 
these defects, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Military Affairs have 
agreed to a bill the more essential features of which have been incor- 
porated into the pending bill. 

The first change proposed is in fixing the number of enlisted men 
at 20,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it for granted all will admit that we should 
not maintain a larger Army than is required by our necessities. I 
believe, sir, I can show the House that 20,000 enlisted men will be 
amply sufficient. 

In the first place, there is no longer any pretense, even by the Ad- 
ministration, that troops are necessary in any of the Southern States 
other than Texas. It has at last been acknowledged that “home 
rule” in the Southern States, as well as in the Northern, furnishes 
the best security for domestic peace and quiet. So that in any cal- 
culation we may make it is not necessary to take these States into 
consideration. Any troops kept there beyond the few men necessary 
for the care and protection of the public property are just so many 
men wasted, for all military purposes. 

On the 30th day.of June, 1877, there were more than 2,000 troops 
stationed in the Southern States other than Texas. So far as con- 
cerned the protection of our frontiers, whether 'ndian or Mexican, 


| these 2,000 men were of no more account than if they had not been 
a8 an average | 


in the Army at all. Besides these there were in the Department of 
the East about 2,000 more troops, making in all in these States where 
troops are not needed for military purposes a force of about 4,000, or 
as many as the General of the Army says in his testimony are amply 
sufficient to protect the frontier of Texas, In addition to the 4,000 
troops stationed in these States there were also more than 2,000 en- 
listed men belonging to the “ military peace establishment,” making 
a total of over 6,000 in States where no troops are necessary, except, 
as I have said, the few men required to look after the public property. 

Again, military division and department commanders have advised 
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this House, through the War Department, that it is unnecessary to 
retain any troops at 61 posts and forts which were, on Febraary 18, 
1“74, garrisoned by 5,609 men commanded by 457 commissioned officers. 
So that here are 6,066 oflicera and men at points where Sherman, 
Sheridan, Hancock, McDowell, and other department commanders 
say they are not needed. 

Again, the Chief of Ordnance and the Secretary of War recom- 
mend the sale of five arsenals at which troops are stationed, be- 
cause “ they are no longer needed.” 

Phese admissions and statements of Army officers prove conclusively 
that the services of at least 5,600 troops at present garrisoning useless 
posts can be added to the available fighting force of the Army. 

Certainly, sir, if with an authorized force of 25,000 men, but with an 
actual strength of only 22.000, wecan aiford to keep up a military peace 
establishment of over 2,000 enlisted men, and, farther, to keep 5,600 
men at unnecessary posts, then it is quite clear that 20,000 men prop- 
erly organized and stationed are quite sufficient for all military pur- 

,ONeCS, 

The bill reduces regimental organizations as follows: the cav- 
alry regiments from 10 to 6, and the infantry regiments from 25 to 
15. Ordinarily, this proportion of cavalry to infantry would be con- 
sidered mach too large. But the peeuliar character of the service 
required seems to make it expedient to have a larger proportion of 
cavalry than would be necessary if our whole Army were to act in a 
compact body. The superiority formerly attributed to the cavalry 
in Indian warfare is now greatly doubted. Recent experience has 
shown that in leng-continued campaigns infantry can outmarch cav- 
alry, and in other respects is the most effective. This is strikingly 
illustrated by General Ilazen, who says: 

In the matter of comparative cost of cavalry and infantry as proportioned to 
their usefulness, the extra cost of the former, which is about as 5 to 2, can be jus- 
titied only by its proportionate usefulness. This can exist where apeedy informa- 
tion is required, or where great celerity in moving fighting men is necessary, and 


these conditions always exist with active armiesin the field. That the mounted 
whlier may move faster than the foot soldier, it is necessary that the horse be 
regularly and well fed. This can always be done in settled countries. But at 
present, where nine-tenths of our mounted service takes place, this cannot be done. 

In our present service, the horse meroly acts as a transport to a foot soldicr, as 
from the nature of our service all fighting is done on foot. Bat the horse cannot 
be proper! ibsisted in our Indian service; for to take the wagons necessary to 
carry his necessary food woul! impede the march to less than the ordinary infantry 
rat Cho result of this is, as is well known, and as is seen every year very often, 
that after the fourth day's march of a mixed command the horse does not march 


faster than the foot soldier, and after the seventh day the foot soldier begins to 
outmarech the horse, and from that time on the foot soldier has to end his march 
earlier and carlier cach day, to enable the cavalry to reach the camp the same day 
at all 

Che result is, we have by the use of the horse a soldier carried up to the fight no 
sooner if as soon as if he had been on foot; and hoisa poorer fighter, being armed 
with ashert carbine, much less effective than an infantry rifle, with much less 


training with hisarms, having devoted a great share of his attention to the care of 
his horse, 

After the Custer fight, Congress anxiously provided some millions of money to 
increase the efficiency of ourarms. This was used for increasing the cavalry some 
thousands, while the infantry was correspondingly decreased. 

In fact, many of the infantry regiments were made practically ineffective by this 
process. I think careful and impartial investigation will fail to show wherein this 
temporary increase of cavalry, exhausting the generous appropriation, to the cor- 
responding detriment of the infantry, resulted in any very great accomplishment of 
ood, or what could reasonably be expected from nearly three times the number of 


infantry, which this money would have raised without reducing any branch of the 
BUTVICO, 


I think that Congress and the country have been misled, and have acted under 

a wwiseonception as to the comparative adaptability of the two arms of service for 
our present needs, and the causes are not diflicult to discover. 
* * * * . * 


The Indian is also always known to be mounted, which appears to call fora 
mounted adversary, than which there could be no greater error, as the Indian holds 
our mounted soldiers ia contempt, while he gives our foot troops a wide berth. 

And this view is concurred in by many of our most experienced In- 
dian fighters. 

There is no change in the regimental or company organization of 
the cavalry. Each regiment will contain twelve companies, as now, 
which, filled up to their authorized strength, will give an aggregate 
of this arm but little different from its present actual strength. 

This consolidation of the cavalry will increase the average strength 
of the regiments and companies, thereby increasing their efficiency. 
At the same time jt will make large reductions in the number of non- 
combatants and officers and an annual saving of a largo amount of 
money, 

As to the propriety of the reduction of the number of infantry reg- 
iments by consolidation, I think there can be no difference of opinion. 
Cut up as now into 25 regiments of 250 skeleton companies, with full 
complements of commissioned and non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, artificers and other non-combatants, they are, as I have before 
shown, almost totally useless for military purposes, By reducing the 
number of regiments to 15 and the number of companies to each reg- 
iment on a peace footing to 8, and making the minimum of privates 
60, we will have a compact body of infantry of some practical use. 
The minimum of this organization will be 8,835 enlisted men,being 
more men than the present organization of infantry had on the 31st 
day of August, 1877. 

This organization will also give 942 more privates carrying muskets. 
The four-company-battalion organization is reeommended by nearly 
every oflicerin the Army. While some recommend 2 battalions to an 
infantry regiment, others recommend 2 for a peace footing, to be ex- 
tended to 3 in time of war, as is provided in the bill. 

General Hancock recommends 8 companies to a regiment; General 


Schofield recommends “that each regiment shall be composed of ]2 

companies; but, in general, only 8 of these companies sha)] be kent 
. . . ’ ’ * < ee Kent 

organized for active service ;” and, Mr. Chairman, he recommends ‘ 


organization for an army “of from twenty-five or thirty thousans ; 
fifty thousand men.” , oe 

The bill also provides for an additional major for cach regime 
infantry and an additional second lieutenant for each c 
This gives a field officer for each battalion and 1% 
pany ollicers to supply details. 

In case of emergency these 15 regiments of infantry conld jo 
rapidly and easily expanded, by filling up the companies to 150 py; 
vates and adding the additional battalions provided for, to an eff t 
ive force of 29,440 enlisted men. = 

Concerning the propriety of a consolidation of the regimental or. 
ganizations, I call the attention of the House to the testimo 
some of our most experienced officers. 

Colonel Mackenzie, Fourth Cavalry, says that with a permanent 
reduction of the Army below 30,000 enlisted men “there should |y ; 
reduction of regimental organizations and of officers correspo! 
to the reduction of the men.” 

Colonel Gregg, Eighth Cavalry, says: 

For an army of even 30,000 enlisted men the infantry organizations are too 
numerous and ought to be reduced to 20 regiments or less, in order that tt 
be maintained at a numerical strength suflicient to render them efticient. 


nt of 
ch company, 
J extra com. 
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Colonel Hatch, Ninth Cavalry, recommends 20 regiments of infantry 
for an army of 30,000 enlisted men. ; 
Colonel Hunt, Fifth Artillery, recommends 18 regiments of infantry 
for an army of “ 30,000 enlisted combatants.” F 
Colonel Flint, Fourth Infantry, says: 
For an army of 20,000 enlisted men there should be 13 regiments of infant 
regiments of cavalry, and 4 regiments of artillery. Total, 15,125. 


Colonel De Trobriand, Thirteenth Infantry, recommends 20 infantry 
regiments for an army of 30,000 men. ; 
Colonel Dodge, Twenty-third Infantry, recommends 14 regiments 
of infantry, 5 of cavalry, and 2 of artillery for an army of 20,000 
meu; and 17 regiments of infantry, 6 of cavalry, and 3 of artillery 
for an army of 25,000 men. , 

Major Thomas M. Anderson, Tenth Infantry, recommends the dis- 
banding of 4 regiments of infantry, and that the number of compa- 
nies in each infantry regiment be reduced to 8. 

Major John Mendenhall, Virst Artillery, recommends 8 cavalry 
regiments, 5 artillery, and 15 infantry, for an army of 20,000 enlisted 
men. 

Brevet-Lieutenant Colonel Edmund V. Rice, Fifth Infantry, was 
of opinion that after ascertaining the aggregate of the enlisied men 
in the Army, the organization should be made on the basis of a mini- 
mum of £0 enlisted men to a company of infantry and 80 men to a 
company of cavalry. 

Without wearying the patience of the House by making more ex- 
tended quotations from Army oflicers, I will add that the Military 
Committee of the Forty-third Congress, who proposed many impor- 
tant reforms in the Army, which, however, failed to pass, recom- 
mended a reduction of the number of cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
regiments, upon a basis of 25,000 enlisted men. 

Permit me now, very briefly, to direct the attention of the commit- 
teo to the other important provisions of the bill. 

The Adjutant-General’s Department is reorganized, the necessities 
for which I have already pointed out; and I have no doubt that this 
provision will meet the approval of nearly every officer of the line. 

The Inspector-General’s Department is reduced to 1 colonel and 2 
lieutenant-colonels, with ample provision for the detail of line officers 
to serve as assistant inspector-generals. Every man who has ever 
been in the service knows the importance of having for inspectors 
active officers thoroughly acquainted with the details of the service 
and having a complete knowledge of the personnel of the Army. It 
is believed, Mr. Chairman, that such can be best secured by temporary 
details from the line. : 

The only change of existing law made by the bill concerning the 
Bureau of Military Justice and the corps of jadge-advocates is to 
provide that the Judge-Advocate-General, after the retiracy of the 
present incumbent, shall be a colonel, and that 4 of the 5 judge- 
advocates, whose office dies with them, shall be placed on the super- 
numerary list. : 

Mr. Chairman, the overwhelming testimony of Army officers is that 
we only need one judge-advocate, and accordingly only one was 
authorized in the bill of the Military Committee ; but as the clause 
is in the direction of reform I shall support it. 

Section 10 reduces the number of oflicers in the Pay department 
from fifty-five to forty-three and reduces the rank of the Paymaster- 
General from brigadier-general to colonel. The propriety of this re- 
duction is obvious. If fifty-five officers are enough to pay forty reg! 
ments, then certainly the forty-three provided for in the bill are 
sufficient to pay twenty-six regiments. 

Now, Mr. Cieleman. it appears from a report of the Paymaster 
General made to the Military Committee on the 28th of February last 
that the troops are paid every two months, and that the average time 
occupied by each of the forty paymasters in traveling and making 
payments on the muster of June 30, 1877, was about sixteen days, show 
ing that half the number of paymasters we now have could pay 4 
the troops and then be engaged only one-half of the time. 
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One was only oceupied one day in the two months in traveling and 

ving troops, three only two days, three only five days, two only 
pm. lava, one only seven days, and one ouly eight days. 

Mot the paymasters six were on duty at military division, depart- 
ment, and post headquarters, not engaged in paying troops, and five 
were in Washington City. ue 

By reference to the testimony of the Paymaster-General it will be 
geen that he thinks the number of paymasters can be reduced five 
under our present Army organization and with the present number of 
military posts and stations. The Military Committee were of the 
opinion that a still further reduction could be made, especially as 
under the bill the number of regimental organization is reduced, and 
as the military division and department commanders have recom- 
wended the abandonment of so many wilitary posts. : 

Section 11 provides that the reduction in each of the chiefs of the 
various stat? departments shall not apply to the present incumbents, 

Section 12 provides a board, to consist of the three major-generals, to 
prepare and report to Congress a plan for the reorganization of the 
various staff departments. Major-Generals Hancock, McDowell, and 
Schofield will compose this board. They are all graduates of the. Mili- 
tary Academy, and no one will question their eminent fitness for the 
duiy assigned them. They are all officers of long experience, great 
ability, and high character. Removed by their high rank from the 
line of promotion, there can be no doubt that their judgment will be 
impartial and based upor what they believe to be for the best inter- 
ests of the service. 

Sections 13, 14 and 15 provide the machinery by which the officers 
rendered supernumerary are to be disposed of. They also provide 
liberal allowances proportioned to length of service for officers who 
may choose to be mustered ont before the Ist of Jannary, 1879. The 
last clause of section 15, which permits the assignment of supernu- 
merary officers to civil duties, is a proposition to which I cannot assent. 

Sections 16 and 17 provide for the ultimate reduction of the major- 
generals to one and the brigadier-generals to three. This will cer- 
tainly leave quite enough oilicers of high rank for our army in time 
of peace. 

deotion 18 relates to the selection of aides-de-camp, and is intended 
to remedy existing evils. As for instance, taking a lieutenant who 
has never served in the line and placing him upon staff duty with the 
rank and pay of lieutenant-colonel. 

Section 19 provides for the appointment of boards for the examina- 
tion of officers for promotion. Under our present system every officer 
below general officers, except those below the grade of field-oflicers, in 
the Corps of Engineers and the Ordnance and Medical Departments, 


is promoted in turn without any regard to his fitness for promotion. | 


While perhaps it is best, all things considered, to adhere to the prin- 


ciple of promotion according to seniority, at least as much as is pro- | 


posed in this section ought to be done toward correcting the frequent 
bad effects of the present rule. 

Section 21 provides that appointments to the grade of second lieu- 
tenant shall be made from the Military Academy and by promotions 
from the ranks. 

Section 22 restricts the appointment or detail of officers to duty in 
the staff departments to those who have served not less than five 
years in the line and limits the term of detail to four years. 

This measure is in accordance with the recommendations of many 
officers of high rank. It is intended to enable officers to become fa- 
miliar with and experienced in all branches of the service. There 
can be no doubt that such a system, rigidly enforced, will greatly 
increase the efficiency of the staff department and be very beneficial 
to line officers. 

Section 25 provides for the compulsory retirement of all officers 
who have served forty-five years or who have attained the age of 
sixty-five years. 

This is applying the same pee in the Army that prevailed for 
many years in the Navy, and has worked well. In the Navy, how- 
ever, sixty-two years is fixed as the period for retirement. 

Section 26 repeals the law providing that women may be allowed 
to accompany the troops as Jaundresses. 

This measure is recommended by many of the best officers of the 
Army: among them General Sherman, General Terry, General How- 
ard, Colonel Crittenden, General Vincent, and General Marcy. It is 
estimated that this will make a saving of $190,000 annually. 

Section 27 abolishes the grade of company wagoner. : 

The testimony of Army officers is that this is an unnecessary grade, 
and that the wagoner should be a detailed man. 

Section 23 repeals the law authorizing regimental adjutants and 
quartermasters to be extra lieutenants. 

With the number of extra lieutenants allowed in the proposed or- 
ganization there 18 no reason why these extra officers should be re- 
oy we These positions can be filled by details from the lieutenants 
of the regiments, thus affording them the opportunity of acquiring 
valuable experience. 
onlin 29 is intended to stop the present extravagant expenditures 
on . rent of military headquarters. All such headquarters ought 

' 2 stablished where the Government owns buildings or barracks. 
. is is done, it will result in a very large annual saving of the 
‘mount now paid for the rent of such headquarters. We have plenty 


ae and barracks in which these headquarters can and should be 


| 


This concludes the reorganization portion of the bill. Some of its 
provisions, in my judgment, do not go as far as they should, while 
other important features that have been agreed upon by the Military 
Committee are entirely omitted. . 

However, sir, there is enough in the bill as it stands to accomplish 

important reforms. It will increase the efliciency and usefulness of 
our Army and ultimately reduce the cost of its maintenance at least 
$6,000,000 per annum. 
Then, sir, if we want larger companies and larger regiments in the 
cavalry and the infantry; more cavalry men for duty, more infantry 
soldiers for duty, more sabers and more bayonets; a better, a more 
efficient, more useful, and far less expensive Army, or, as General Han- 
cock expresses it, “A small, complete, compact, vigorous, healthy 
body, always in a thorough state of discipline and instruction, serv- 
— as @ model and a standard for the national forces,” pass this 
vill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have given you some of the reasons why the 
Army ought to be reformed and reorganized. Beeause I advocate 
such reform and reorganization in the interest of a better and moro 
efficient Army, as well as in the interest of the heavily overburdened 
taxpayers of the country, I am denounced by Jay Gould’s New York 
Tribune of this morning as a sympathizer with communists and 
tramps. Well, sir, there is another class in this country equally the 
enemy of society with the communist, who believes that all property 
should be held in common. It is that class of which the New York 
Tribune is the organ and exponent, who regard all property as their 
common prey. To this class belongs the great big fellow who sits 
back in his cushioned chair, steals railroads, and bankrupts thousands 
upon thousands of honest people by the fraudulent issue of bonds 
and stocks. 

The poor man who tramps through the country is punished by law 
as a vagrant, while the railroad-thief rolls through the land in his 
palace-car and sets all law at defiance. I am against this class of 
communists. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Who lets him steal? 

Mr. BANNING. Who lets him steal? Those who administer the 
laws; and you have the Administration on your side. 

In the eyes of these gigantic thieves I am a communist because I 
want to reorganize the Army. They want an enlarged armed force 
to help them keep the ill-gotten gains that are not theirs. They may 
need it. But, Mr. Chairman, we do not need force in this country to 
govern our people. To be sure, the bad legislation of the last ten or 
fifteen years has made such force convenient for men who have stolen 
| railroads, Sir, communism is the offspring of bad administration. 
The communist comes from bad legislation and corrupt administra- 
tion. The Credit Mobilier steals, the Pacific Mail seandal, the sale 
of post-traderships, and, above all, the theft of the Presidency haye 
| made men believe that there is no honesty left in the administration 
of affairs. Men concerned in such transactions—the big geommun- 
ists—may desire a large army to protect them; but even they should 
remember that a large standing army in such a government as ours 
is a perpetual danger. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a change. I am in favor of return: 
ing to the principles upon which our Government was founded. Let 
us dispense with every useless official and cut off every unnecessary 
| expenditure. Let us by rigid economy in every branch of the public 
service relieve our overburdened people from the enormons taxation 
which paralyzes every indystry and, by throwing hundreds of thou- 
sands out of employment, creates the class which gentlemen say we 
must maintain a great army to suppress. Let us have an honest gov- 
ernment honestly administered. With such a government prosperity 
| and content will return and there will no longer be any pretense left 

for a large army “to preserve peace and order in our more populoug 
interior.’ 





Army Appropriation Bill. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. C. C. ELLSWORTH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 


On the bill (H R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
SOUTHARD | declares that the soldiers of the regular Army have becn 
used to control elections. I deny it, and challenge him or any other 
man to the proof. I deny that any American citizen anywhere in this 
broad land has ever been deprived of the elective franchise by the 

| Army, officers or men; and I declare it to be a libel upon onr gallant 
| little Army and upon the officers thereof. I deny it, and declare it to 
| be a libel upon the greatest captain of the age, so recognized and re- 
| ceived and honored wherever he goes in foreign lands. I deny that 
| General Grant, when occupying the presidential chair and by virtue 
| of his office of President of the Republic, ever caused the Army to bo 
used to deprive a single American citizen of the right of suflrage. 
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The gentleman must have intended his language to be understood | people of the sending a few hundred soldiers there to give the 
as charging General Grant with employing the regular Army to con- | quiet and peace, if possible ; and then if we reply you charge Us Wit! 
trol elections in the Southern States at the last presidential elec- ieuntinn the bloody shirt in your faces. Why will you, my frier ist 
tion. No other fair construction can be placed upon the gentleman’s | If we ever have peace we must no longer shake hands over the blo. ae 
words. And the charge was made in a spirit of bitterness that illy | chasm; we must fill up that chasm and stand side by side and «} ke 
becomes a young man of his age at least or of any other gentleman | hands, with no chasm between us of any kind. Yes, we haye tte 1 
on this floor, General Grant, the honored of the world; wherever | and stretched over that bloody chasm to reach your hands sm 
civilization has a home among the nations of the earth the great gen- | enough. Let us come close up and shake with the hand, and the hea 


people 
























: : ade ; hear 
eral is welcomed as a guest to be honored as no man has been honored | as well, and stop this eternal crimination and recrimination. That 
since the days of Wellington. The American people regard the ex- | theory will never heal the wounds or bridge the chasm, . 


We must 


President and the successful general as the savior of the Union and , and ther 


the protector of American liberty, and yet flippantly the young gen- 
tleman declares in this House, saved by General Grant’s great military 
genius to be still the common debating ground of the statesmen of 
all the States, that he was a usurper and a tyrant, using the little rem- 
nant of the Army of more than a million men to destroy and over- 
throw the very rights he fonght so long and bravely to save to the 
people. Who does not know enough to know better than that ? 

Does the grand old State of Ohio send wittingly into this Chamber 
aman from her homes to slander the man who stood by the Union 
when the storm-cloud of war was all over us in the blackness of dark- 
ness and who stood like a rock hurling back the mad waves of rebell- 
ion through all the terrible years of carnage and of death, until he 
hurled back the last charge and gave victory and life to the nation 
and freedom to the peopie, grand and universal? General Grant 
assumed control of the Government at a time when timid men and 
weak men would have faltered and failed utterly. It was a time of 
the severest trial, verily a critical epoch in our history. It was the 
stormy time of all the nation’s life, and excitement in the political 
field was so intense as to almost madden men. And yet he retired 
from the Presidency under the full blaze of scrutiny from tireless 
and vigilant enemies all around him, and when his every act was 
watched and scrutinized to the utmost possible extent, and yet he 
stands before the nation and the world to-day as the great silent 
man upon whose name there is no stain, as the great captain who was 
never beaten nor discouraged, as the wise President who carried us 
safely through the most trying years of reconstruction. And when 
we remember all this and then recall the fact that he is the most 
honored American now living, at home and abroad, we can form, 
methinks, some slight estimate of the greatness of the man compared 
with small men who would tarnish his great name. 

Why, sir, when his name was presented in the Senate in connec- 
tion with the names of the brave and gallant General Shields for a 
place upon the retired list, both of the great political parties repre- 
sented there united to do him honor and record their words of praise. 
No mau, sir, has filled so large a place in American history during his 
time as this our honored countryman. No man has enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the nation more thoroughly than he. No man has been 
more of an idol of the people. No man has met and conquered more 
mighty difficulties and overcome more obstacles and carried more 
weighty responsibilities with the courage and determination to over- 
come them than he. And in all the trying times through which he 
has been called by his countrymen to pass the word failure has never 
been truly written of him. And no man has borne himself more 
humbly and modestly as becomes an American citizen; and America 
should be proud of him, as they may justly be. 

Why, sir, General Grant’s reception in Europe was a perfect and 
continuous ovation, as he passed from one great state to another; 
and even the most bitter and bigoted of his political opponents— 
save in the person of the gentleman from Ohio—since he has been so 
wondrously honored abroad, seem to have come to a just estimate of 
General Grant’s great worth, and therefore we read of the kindly 
mention of his name and the sounding of his fame in the Senate by 
his friends and political opponents alike. And the people turn to 
such a man, so thoroughly tried and found so true, with a confidence 
that knows no doubting and a trust that knows no fear. 

The people know and love him, and they know him far too well 
and thoroughly to have their confidence and love shaken by any angry 
partisan who would risk and venture every interest of the nation 
upon the throw of the dice, if only there was a fair chance of build- 
ing up some political party. No, no, I deny over and again that the 
Army was used under the Presidency of General Grant to ostracize 
any American citizen, white or colored. 

The heated gentleman cannot refrain from throwing in our faces 
the statement that the Army was employed in the Southern States 
without authority of law and in violation of the Constitution. But 
you are silent as the grave about the more than five thousand mur- 
ders committed for political purposes since the close of the great 
war, in the South. You are silent as death about that little mattor of 
pastime at Hamburgh, when the unoffending colored men were in- 
humanly murdered. 

You are entirely still about the Kemper County massacre, where the 
brave and heroic daughter of the good and true Judge Chisholm was 
cruelly murdered while defending her dying father. Yes, that brave 
girl, cut off so cruelly in her youth and beauty, whose heroic defense 
of her murdered father will be the theme of the poet and be sung 
down the ages, you never mention; the crying wounds of all the 
slain for political opinions in the South you never point us to; and yet 
you will daily fling in our faces the wrong and outrage upon your 


come together and be what we pretend to be, friends indeed 
there is hope for the Republic, and till then the hope is faint indeed 

Yon tell us you want peace and quiet and a restored confidencs 
and deprecate the allusions to the unhappy past, and yet you do very 
little to allay distrust and much to awaken it. Witness the opposi- 
tion to the Army appropriation bill and mark the want of confidences 
you have manifested toward the Administration, so kindly disposed 
in your favor. The President has gone so far in his efforts at coneil. 
iation, so far in his advances to the South, in his honest, humano 
endeavors to reunite the Union on a basis of good-will, as to alienat, 
many of his friends in the North. And yet his good works in your 
favor are only spit upon and derided. How can such results bj 
to us a better friendship and a larger confidence ? 

The attack made upon this bill by the amendment introduced by 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Knorr] is wholly un- 
called for unless it is in the interest of illicit whisky distillers or 
rifle clubs in the South who may want to contro] the coming elections 
and the people of the North and West will certainly so regard it! 
And I ask why is this done? Why this determined and continued 
contest to accomplish this end and alarm the people? 

I listened with pleasure to the eloquent words of the gentleman 
(Mr. ELuis] from Louisiana. Early in the special session, when a 
like provision was sought to be placed upon the Army deficiency bill, 
then the gentleman from Louisiana took broad and liberal ground 
in favor of a restored confidence and declared in his impressive and 
feeling manner theabsolute necessity of an abiding trust between the 
sections, and said to his southern brethren if they would be trusted 
they must trust, and I am grieved and tried that the distinguished 
gentleman should so soon have been converted to the opposite the- 
ory and now advocates the very amendment to this bill that he op- 
posed at that time. Why isthis change? Has the Potter resolution 
had anything to do with this changeof front? Then he stood with us 
in opposing and defeating that foolish and unjust amendment. Now 
he arrays himself with the advocates of substantially the same meas. 
ure, and thinking men will wonder why, and can but fear there is a 
fearful meaning in it. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York who has the manage- 
ment of this bill advocates a reduction of the Army to the amount 
of five thousand, and claims this, too, in the interest of the working 
classes and the tax-payers, in the interest of economy ; and I am una- 
ble to see how it can benefit the working classes, more than a hundred 
thousand ef whom are now idle for want of employment, to add five 
thousand more to their ranks, and a glance at the proposition shows 
its utter absurdity. The working classes are interested in obtaining 
work and in no other direction so much. Are the tax-payers interested 
in swelling the army of tramps that is traversing the country, living 
upon the people either by beggary or plunder? They must be sup- 
ported and the tax-payers must support them. How much easier can 
they support them in this way than they could in the Army? And 
many of these men who live by robbery and beggary are forced to «do 
so. They are not to blame, for they can obtain no employment. The 
Government has stopped its public works and thrown ten thousand 
men and more out of employment and now proposes to throw out 
five thousand more from the Army, and so the work of a fraudulent 
economy goes on—all in the interest of the poor man, forsooth. It is 
a fraud on the poor man and the tax-payer, a fraud so bold that any 
man of ordinary sense ought to be able to perceive it and brave 
enough to condemn it when perceived. 7 

What is all this for? Why is it done? I answer, and our friends 
over the way dare not deny it, done for political capital and that 
alone. The country has heard enough of this. The people are get- 
ting tired of this hollow cry of economy, when the same men in this 
Hall who ring these everlasting changes on retrenchment and reform 
are willing to vote any amount almost to William and Mary College, 
and millions to pension all the southern ig me men and women, who 
had any connection with any of the old Indian skirmishes in the 
Southern States; even fourteen days’ service is all-suflicient, whether 
as soldiers, teamsters, scouts, or otherwise. : . 

When have the democrats in this House voted against any claim 
from the South? Echo answers when? : ; 

But you cry now, here comes the bloody shirt again. 

I tell you, my friends, it is quite time this nonsense was srl 
And it depends upon you, gentlemen of the South, whether it sha F 
go on or not. I am one of the old-womanish men who believe a 
ciliation ; but that word brings a laugh here whenever mentiones i. 
terly, and why? Simply because the efforts of the Administration P 
bring the blessings of a general reconciliation to the oe the 
proved such an utter failure to all seeming, because the efforts o 
President in that direction have been met with such indifference am 
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‘i yart of those whom he sought to bless. Isit any won- 
ocean ore over the faces of the republicans here when that 
‘ : \ 

> i prea. 

a counsels prevailed in the Congress of the nation. 
Jt is time party prejudice and party zeal gave place to a higher and 
nobler impulse and a purer and holier sentiment. : 

; It is time that love of country moved the hearts of the legislators 
of this country, rather than a love of party, an inordinate ambition 
for power and place. And I call upon our southern friends to look 
heyond party over on to the great interests of the people and the 
jrosperity that will come from restored friendship and a country at 
ean and quiet from disturbing political dissensions. It would be a 
Ponderfally refreshing sight to the people of this country if they 
could be permitted to look upon a Congress intent upon doing the 
necessary legislation for the people, instead of striving to build up 
wlitical parties. - me 

The Army should not be reduced, in my opinion, and the Army 
should not be shackled and tied up by such party legislative enact- 
ments. It will be a disgrace to the American character, and espe- 
cially an indignity to the gallant officers and soldiers of the Army, 
and an insult to the Executive of the nation. 

Much better would it be if he were ary and zealously seconded 
and encouraged by the South and North alike in his efforts to give 
peace and quiet to the Republic; but it is useless for the President 
to labor in that direction if he is not aided by the South, who so much 
need quiet. And the strife must go on; but do not charge over upon 
the republicans the continuance of the unrest and disturbed condi- 
tion of the country, which is the curse of the hour. It belongs with 
those who will not give the quiet to the nation for fear that quiet will 
not build up the democratic party. There can be no other reason to 
account for the late action of this House in favoring the reduction of 
the Army and the shackling of the military arm of the Government 
and the reopening of the elections of 1876, settled by a commission 
agreed upon by both political parties in the Forty-fourth Congress ; 
and the country will so construe this action, and the people will be 
alarmed at the prospect of revolution. 


Repeal of the Bankrupt Law. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALBERT §. WILLIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In tne Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 24, 1878. 


The House being in session for debate, and having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 35) to repeal the bankrupt law— 

Mr. WILLIS, of Kentucky, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the indulgence of the House while I submit 
afew remarks upon the repeal of the present bankrupt law. The 
almost unanimous vote by which the Senate has just expressed its 
judgment encourages the hope that the members of this body, repre- 
senting more directly the views of the people, will also and even more 
emphatically declare for the absolute, immediate, and unconditional 
repeal of this law. A very great number of our people were never 
able to comprehend the necessity for its birth ; a still greater number 
bore with its existence under the solemn contemporaneous assurances 
of its progenitors that it only asked to “ breathe this vital air” for 
a brief and insignificant period of time ; and now after a disgraceful 
career of crime and incompetency covering nearly eleven years, dur- 
ing which it has been busy at work debauching the morals, destroy- 
ing the credit, and filching the hard earnings of honest toil, the whole 
American people are perfectly willing that it shall go to its grave 
“unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” without one hope of a resurrec- 
tion hereafter. 

CONDEMNED BY PUBLIC OPINION. 


This sentiment is confined to no particular party, class, business, 
or locality. Wherever and whenever the bankrupt law has been in 
force it has called forth condemnation. The people of th» district 
which Ihave the honor to represent were among the first if not the very 
first to give public expression to their opposition. In Louisville, its 
chief city, the board of trade and subsequently two large and enthu- 
Siastic meetings of business men unanimously adopted resolutions 
forcibly setting orth the injustice and inequality of the law and 
petitioning Congress for its prompt repeal. These resolutions ex- 
pressed the convictions of nineteen-twentieths of the people of Ken- 
tucky. Responding to this public sentiment the last Legislature of 
our State, without a dissenting voice, passed a joint resolution in- 
structing its Senators and requesting its Representatives “to cast 
Gols votes for and use all honorable means to secure the repeal of 
ee law and all amendments thereto.” Resolutions similar 
x ese have been adopted by the Legislatures of New York, Vermont, 
, . Hampshire, Indiana, Mississippi, and other States. 
tn meen to these mere formal declarations of opinion, the lead- 
7 « ambers of commerce, the boards of trade, the public press, and 

© great body of the people, through public meetings pet by peti- 





tions, have with equal emphasis and unanimity repudiated this law. 
In every mode, therefore, through which public opinion can make 
itself known, and in language which cannot be misunderstood, judg- 
ment has been pronounced against this system of legislation as 
wrong in its principle, pernicious in its consequences, and fruitless in 
its results. 

PREVIOUS BANKRUPT LAW! 

Nor is this conviction of recent date. The history of the bankrupt 
law in the United States is the record of a continuous and violent 
popular hostility. Its claims have been often tried and always de- 
nied. From 1776 to 1788, during which time the whole control of 
this subject rested with the States, we find no bankrupt law upon 
their statute-books. 

Is not this failure to exercise the power most significant of the esti- 
mate in which such legislation was held by our forefathers? At what 
period in our history couid the beneficent aid of a bankrapt law have 
been more justly and effectively invoked? The revolutionary con- 
test had just come to a close. An eight-year struggle with a wealthy 
and powerful foe had torn and impoverished the whole country ; its 
fields of golden grain had been kneaded into bloody clods by the 
maddening wheels of war; its regions of beauty and fertility had 
become one wide scene of desolation and distress, All its people 
had or hoped for was surrendered to the noble cause of independence 
to which they had pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. 

Redeeming that pledge, the clese of the conflict found them with 
their honor untarnished, but with bodies broken with disease and 
fortunes wasted by war. Could any situation present stronger claims 
to the remedial aid of a bankrupt law? What was the result? It 
was an example to be commended to all coming generations. Re- 
turning to their desolated and poverty-stricken homes, the citizen 
soldiers of the Revolution asked no aid and would receive no protee- 
tion from insolvent or bankrupt laws, but with the same lofty honor 
and indomitable spirit which had covered them in war with imperish- 
able fame they were enabled to win the no less renowned victories 
of peace by restoring the fallen fortunes and rebuilding the prostrate 
industries of their country. 

Upon the adoption of the Constitution the power to pass a uniform 
system of bankruptcy was taken from the States and given primarily 
to the Federal Legislature, but a period of eleven years elapsed be- 
fore it was exercised. The first bankrupt law in the United States 
was passed on April 4, 1300. Its life was limited by law to five years 
from the time it went into effect, which was June 1, 1800. It had not 


| been in force two years before the agitation for its repeal began, and 


on the 19th of December, 1803—a little over one-half the period to 
which it was limited—notwithstanding the fact that it had been 
passed as a party measure, the evils of its operation were so evident 
that party hostilities were suspended, and by a vote of 99 to 13 the 
obnoxious law was stricken from the statute-books. 

Since the repeal of the first bankrupt law repeated but unsuccess- 
ful attempts have been made to induce Congress to exercise its con- 
stitutional power over the subject. Even the terrible mercantile and 
commercial dangers consequent upon the war of 1812, with the dis- 
astrous orders in council, Berlin and Milan decrees, embargo, non- 
intercourse and restriction acts, did not in the judgment of that day 
present a necessity for such relief as the bankrupt law affords. It 
was not until the 19th of August, 1541, that the second act was passed. 
Financial ruin, universal depression and demoralization were pre- 
dicted as the inevitable consequences of its enactment. What was 
the result? The worst forebodings of its enemies were realized, and 
at the expiration of thirteen months popular indignation compelled 
its repeal by the same Congress and the same party that had pro- 
posed it. Thus ended the second attempt to ingraft upon our system 
of legislation a law which had its origin in the old feudal customs 
and whose features are foreign to our form of society and government. 

If the statute— 


Says a distinguished judge— 
was pernicious or wicked, it paid the penalty of its mischief by death. 


The third and last law upon this subject is the existing one which 
took effect June 1, 1867. It was, as is well known, passed as a relief 
measure. It was intended to free from debt and restore to busi- 
ness activity the thousands who by the exigencies of war, without 
culpable carelessness or willful fault, had met with financial over- 
throw. The apparent necessity for its temporary enactment furnished, 
however, no protection against assault. Within one year after its 
passage our people became restless and impatient under its opera- 
tions. Twice during the past four years this House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote has passed bills for its repeal which were defeated in the 
Senate. It will thus be seen, Mr. Speaker, that during a century of 
national life we have had only three bankrupt laws, and the aggre- 
gate time of their operation is only fourteen years. In other words, 
we have had no difficulty in managing our affairs, and the most of 
the time flourishing, six-sevenths of our time without such a law, 
while the years of its existence have almost without exception been 


| marked by financial ruin and distress. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND. 


Nor, if we accept the statements of her writers and jurists, has the 
experience of England been different from our own. 
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The numerons, voluminous, and complicated acts which Parliament 
has passed attest at once the pernicious and imperfect workings of 
such laws and the ineffectual efforts which have been made to cure 


themof theirinherent evils. Theoften-quoted remark of Lord Eldon, | 


whose great experience in such cases gives additional weight to his 
convictions, confirms this view : 

The abuse of the bankrupt law is a disgrace to the country, and it would be bet- 
ter at once to repeal all the statutes than to suffer them to bo applied to such pur- 
poses. There was no mercy to the estate. Nothing was less thought of than tho 
object of the proceedings. As they were frequently conducted in the country they 
were little more than stock in trade for the commissioners, the assignee, and the 


solicitor 

Lord Hardwicke with equal force declares in language no less ap- 
plicable to the English than to our own bankrupt law: 

rhe new laws relating to bankruptcy have turned the edge of commissioners of 
bankruptey from being, as they were originally, remedial to the creditor; and in 
the nature of punishments to the bankrupt, whom they consider an offender, to 
be the accidental occasion of great frauds. 

Still stronger language is used by another distinguished judge of 
England of more recent date. Referring to certain bankrupt pro- 
ceedings then before him, he says: 

It is to be hoped that the legislature will take steps to prevent the recurrence of 
conflicts and complications such as the proceedings before us exhibit and portend, 
miserable conflicts, distressing complications, which it has itself created, conflicts 
and complications which to a civilized people are nationally discreditable, and in a 
Love mod country ought not to be possible. 

WANT OF POPULAR CO-OPERATION IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF TUR LAW. 

Both in England and America, therefore, this law has failed to se- 
cure a permanent lodgment either in the affections, the conscience, 
or the judgment of the people. While such a fact may not be con- 
clusive upon the merits of a legislative measure, it certainly does and 
will always prevent its honest and successful execution. It is true 
in any form of government, but notably so in a self-governing one, 
that no law can be faithfully carried out unless supported by public 
sentiment in its favor. Illustrations of this truth will readily sug- 
gest themselves. Nearly every State in the Union has denounced 
under heavy penalties the carrying of concealed weapons, but is it 
not true that in the most of them every third man you meet is a 
walking arsenal? Murder is the second highest crime known to our 
law, and yet it is a well-known fact that there are certain circum- 
stances under which a father or brother may be guilty of this grave 
offense and yet no jury in the land will bring in a verdict of convic- 
tion. The law in these cases, whether right or wrong, does not 
accord with public sentiment, and becomes therefore a dead letter. 

To this fact in a great degree the well-known ineflicient execution 
of the bankrupt law is attributable. There is a wide-spread and well- 
settled belief that the law is bottomed in fraud and operated only 
for the benefit of those who administer it. While this may be utterly 
false or true only in part, the belief of it prevents creditors from 
taking that active interest which is necessary to its faithful execu- 
tion. Under the theory of the law the adjudication in bankruptcy is 
but the beginning of a collection suit for the debt; in practice it isa 
peremptory verdict for the debtor and the end of active effort on the 
part of the creditor. In other words, this popular conviction as to 
the ineflicient and frandulent operation of the law prevents that 
hearty co-operation of the creditors with the officers charged with 
its administration without which it is impossible to secure the honest 
and satisfactory distribution of the bankrupt’s assets. Thus it hap- 
pens, there being neither scrutiny nor objection, that thousands of 
fraudulent debtors aro annually discharged. The cause and the con- 
sequence go together. 

DESTRUCTIVE OF BUSINESS CONFIDENCE. 

Another and most disastrous consequence of this general public 
sentiment is to increase the uncertainties of trade by destroying pub- 
lic confidence, upon which commercial transactions rest. Seldom in 
the history of our country have we been surrounded by such scenes 
of distress and danger. To these results various causes have con 
tributed. The unwise financial legislation which has prevailed ; the 
destruction by great conilagrations in Chicago and Boston of the 
property of the country; the vast increase of office-holders ; the 
enormous and burdensome taxation, municipal, State, and national, 
these and other causes have played an important part; but unques- 
tionably the want of business confidence, superinduced by the bank- 
rupt law, has been, also, one of the chicf influences to which these 
lamentable results are due. Confidence is the foundation of all com- 
niercial transactions. Without it commerce would be confined to 
petty schemes of traffic or debased by the arts which deceit begets of 
suspicion. Without it the fabric of mercantile honor would fall at 
once to the ground. This reliance upon good faith and substantial 
honesty is at the bottom of almost all undertakings. Its want, like 
courage among soldiers, would be dcemed the deepest disgrace, 
while its possession is but an ordinary merit. Why is it that 
capital is now locked up in bank vaults? The hum of the mannfact- 
ory is heard no more; the sickle of the farmer is more wearily 
wielded ; everywhere the arm of industry is palsied and the heart of 
the laborer isheavy. Why this extraordinary stagnation in business ? 
What has cansed this general decline and distress? What is it but 
the withdrawal of capital from these its ordinary channels of invest- 
ments? What is it but the artificial obstacles to the fulfillment of 
the promise in the sense in which it is made, interposed by the bank- 


rupt law? What is it but the conviction that in case of violation 





| —. 
the usual means of enforcing justice between man and man will } 
| delayed or denied by its interference? What is it but the frand. ne: 
| jury, and falsehood that are daily stabbing the heart of Mewes) = 
confidence ? What is it but the forced sales which are daily destr = 
ing regular, legitimate trading? Nor is this loss of contidenes : ‘ 
tingent upon the improper execution or inherent evils of tho la 
The wide-spread and well-settled conviction of the people avainst : 
bankrupt law, even if unjust and erroneous, impairs its 14; fuly = 
unsettles public and private credit, and tends to depress and desir... 
the industrial and commercial interests of the country. . 

How far such a conviction should control legislative action i. 
question upon which there is a difference of judgment. Tho | : 
opinion seems to be that a Representative should be simply the 
the mouth-piece of his constituents. He is here not to dicta 
to execute their will. Upon questions of expediency their judgment 
should be conclusive ; upon questions of abstract right, if he canno: 
in conscience, agree he should surrender his trust to some one who 
can. This is the theory, and wherever elections are frequent it \y 
comes also the practice of avrepresentative popular government, 

WANT OF UNIFORMITY. 

The argument for the repeal of the bankrupt law does not, how. 
ever, rest simply upon tho fact that there is a strong public sent 
ment against it. The briefest and most cursory examination of the 
subject will show that this sentiment has not been hastily nor ea. 
priciously formed, but that there are many and grave objections 
both to its principle and mode of operation. Of these one of them 
conspicuous isits want of uniformity. The Constitution prescribes 
the eighth section of the first article that Congress shall have power 
“to establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throug) 
out the United States.” The only limitation upon the exercise of thy 
power is that the laws passed under it shall operate in the same way: 
shall be equal and just toward all. 

Will it be claimed by the warmest friend of the present law that 
it fultills this constitutional requirement? Does it not incorporate 
within itself the lien and exemption laws of the different States, and 
are not these laws notoriously discordant, unequal, and inconsistent? 
Is there any justice, is there uniformity in a law which declares that 
because one person lives in Arkansas his property shall be exempted 
to the extent of $3,000, while another unfortunate and equally d 
serving debtor in Kentucky is cut off with $1,000? Is this extending 
the protecting mantle of the law fairly over all? Is this a just and 
proper generalization of the laws regulating the relation of debtor 
and creditor? Is this guaranteeing to society the equal enjoyment of 
beneficent privileges? Is this the boasted “ uniform system of bank 
ruptey ” provided for by the Constitution ? 
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CONFLICTING COURT DECISIONS. 

Another and equally objectionable lack of uniformity is seen in tlh 
diverse judicial decisions which have been rendered. The rules of 
practice in our State courts have been adopted in all suits growing 
out of bankruptcy proceedings. There are consequently thirty-cight 
different systems of lawsand pleadings which this “ uniform” ban! 
rupt law employs. The caricature upon the constitutional proviso is 
completed by the fact that there is no one tribunal having appellate 
jurisdiction in all cases. Almost any page of Bump, Hilliard, or other 
writers, either in England or America, who have collected decisions 
upon this subject, or the briefest experience of any solicitor in bank- 
ruptcy will illustrate this fact. 

er example, take the question whether a judgment obtained after 
the commencement of bankruptcy proceedings can be proved, and how. 
On this point four different rulings will be found, Bump, p. 567. 
For another illustration, take the question whether the commence- 
ment of proceedings is sufficient, without adjudication, to authorize 
a suspension of actions in State courts. This has been ruled both 
ways, and that, too, repeatedly. Hundreds, if not thousands, of sim- 
ilar instances might be collected. I cite these because they both 
occurred within a few days in the practice of a gentleman of my dis- 
trict. Will it be said that a law which thus through its authorized 
expounders contradicts itself at almost every step, which is one 
thing in New York and another and entirely different thing in Texas, 
which hobbles upon the crutch of a code of practice in Kentucky 
and dodges the issne by special pleading in Georgia, which creeps 
with the civil code of Louisiana and runs upon the legs of the com- 
mon law in California, which doles out with niggardly parsimony 4 
few hundred dollars to the failing debtor of one State, while with 
princely munificence it showers its thousands upon his comrade in 4 
neighboring State—will it be contended that such a law can find con- 
stitutional authority for its existence, a law whose decisions am 
clothed with doubt and uncertainty, whose execution is intrusted to 
asystem of intricate, cumbersome, and unintelligible rules, aud whose 
results are as unequal and unjust as its operations are diverse and 
variable ? 

CUMBROUS AND DIFFICULT TO EXECUTE. 

The machinery provided for the execution of the bankrupt law is 
complicated and unwieldy, and never has become familiar to the profes- 
sion or the people. Whether this is due to the odium that has aln ays 

| attached to the law as much as to its intricacy and unintelligibility 
| need not now be discussed, but certain it is that no law upon the stat- 
ute-book is so little understood. Attorneys as a class do not care (0 
conduct cases in bankruptcy. Creditors are compelled to bring their 








soma to one central point. This frequently necessitates a journey of 
oune, ndred miles to a tribunal where the litigant knows no one 
ae himeclf unknown. As to smal] claims this fact alone stands 
ge rassable barrier to their collection, while in larger ones the 
pte é the suit the fees of lawyers, and the journeying to and fro 
= er amount in most cases to more than the dividends that are 
eared : The law istherefore specially prejudicial tosmall creditors. 
The oor man is almost excluded from its benefits ; only large debts 
can Tord the expense of an attempted collection. If, undismayed 
hy such difficulties, creditors conclude to prosecute their claims, they 
must do so before courts far removed from their own homes and be- 
fore which, because of the expense and difficulty, they are unable to 
vroduce the evidence which would be ready and suflicient before their 
Coe tribunals. The administration of justice is obstructed by call- 
ing the litigants to places which, to use the language of a sacred in- 
strument, are “unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
tary of their public records.” R : ; 

The appointment of the assignee affords another illustration of the 
imperfect execution of the law. Inthe settlement of a deceased per- 
son's estate, the court charged wit h the duty, cognizant itself of the 
facts or made so by the advisory aid of friends and relatives, appoints 
an administrator with reference to his honesty, ability, and knowledge 
of the decedent’s estate. A bankrupt, so far as the distribution of his 
property is concerned, is, in the eye of the law, dead ; he is civiliter 
mortuus; but how different is the appointment of the assignee—or quasi 
administrator—of this decedent’s estate. A few creditors at the imme- 
diate point where the court in bankruptcy is located control the whole 
matter. Some one who has made this his business quietly interviews 
the leading creditors or their attorneys, and when the vote is taken it 
not unexpectedly results in his appointment. The interests of for- 
eign or distant ereditors being unknown or uncared for by the self- 
elected representative, very naturally and rapidly go to decay. The 
inevitable consequence of any such method of appointment is the 
placing in office of men who fail to properly appreciate their position 
and discharge their duties in a mere formal and perfunctory manner. 
As one of the many evil consequences of this the assets are not faith- 
fully collected, In examining the tables prepared by the Attorney- 
General the disparity between the “assets reported” and the “re- 
ceipts” is extremely ludicrous. In a thousand cases which were dis- 
posed of during the year ending June 30, 1876, the average assets 
amounted to $9,000 in each case, while the average receipts were only 
$700. In other words only one dollar out of every thirteen has been 
collected under this law. After deducting fees, costs, and other ex- 
penses the proportion of that one dollar which reaches the pocket of 
the creditor is so infinitely small as hardly to be estimated by any 
mathematical calculation. 


























: EXPENSIVENESS. 

The enormous costs of bankruptcy proceedings are notorious. Both 
in England and America, for hundreds of years, frequent and unavail- 
ing efforts have been made to remove this objection. The success 
with which these extravagant charges are made and collected is due 
partly to the imperfect machinery of the law, but chieily to the want 
of active, personal interest on the part of the creditors and of the 
assignee. The principle claimed by its friends to be the basis of the 
bankrupt law—* equality among creditors in case of insolvency ”— 
may be sound and just, but while the provisions for carrying it out 
are so defective and the costs and expenses are so great the assets are 
absorbed before the principle can be put into practice. 

It isasubjectof regret that there are nocorrect tabulated statements 
of the workings of the law. For the purpose of obtaining accurate 
data as to the practical operation of the law, the amendment of 1874 
imposed upon the clerks, assignees, and other oflicers charged with 
its execution the duty of making annual reports upon the subject to 
the Attorney-General. This duty has been very negligently and im- 
perfectly performed. From the few and scattering returns that have 
been made a general idea can, however, be obtained of the system. 
Only, one abstract of these reports has been given to the public and 
that is for the year ending June 30, 1876. Within the last few days I 
have been kindly furnished by the Department of Justice an abstract 
for the year ending June 30,1877. These reports, although confess- 
edly imperfect, present some very striking results. Thus, taking at 
random a thousand cases, I find the total amount of dividends to cred- 
itors to be $375,700, while the fees and costs are $261,334. In other 
Words, over two-thirds of the assets are absorbed by the officers. When 
it is further considered that these costs do not include the attorneys’ 
fees of either the assignees or creditors and that these reports refer, 
to quote the language of the Attorney-General, “only to those com- 
paratively few cases in which dividends were actually declared,” the 
utter failure of the law to accomplish its objects is more clearly real- 
ized. Probably it would not be going too far, in view of the facts dis- 
closed by these reports, to say that the average amount obtained in 
the majority of bankra »tcy cases does not exceed 5 percent. The 
law instead of being entitled “A uniform law of bankruptcy ” should 
be called “A law which uniformly distributes the bankrupt’s assets 
among the officers having charge thereof.” 

The efforts to cure these defects have thus far been unsuccessful. 

hey seem to be inherent in the very nature of the law. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO VISIONARY SPECULATIONS. 
Another evil inseparable from all bankrupt laws, is their tendency to 
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encourage wild and recklessspeculations. Partly because of our form 
of Government,which guarantees toevery citizen such perfect equality 
of right and protection of property, but mainly because of our great 
natural advantages of soil, climate, and geographical position, the ac- 
quisition of wealth has always been one of the most notable and ab- 
sorbing traits of the American character. 
less lust of gold” has excited a spirit of rash speculation that from 
time to time has raged like an infection throughout the land. The 
beet-root frenzy, when the cry everywhere was, “make sugar and get 
rich ;” the vine excitement, during which the culture of corn and cot- 
ton among our southern planters was abandoned in favor of the 
grape; the silk-worm, “morus multicanulis,” .or mulberry mania of 
the past, and the gold and stock gambling of the present day, illus- 
trate this proneness of our people to leave the healthful processes 
of sober industry and painstaking business to encourage visionary 
schemes and to embark in hazardous speculations. ; 
trations of the same fact abound in every community. 


This “ fiery, rabid, quench- 


Individual illus- 


If this insane and insatiable passion for sudden wealth rushes men 


into rash and senseless schemes when they know or fear that failure 
will be followed by hopeless poverty, what may we expect when this 
fear of irremediable ruin is removed? What restraint, what limit 
can be fixed to daring and desperate speculation in a country where 
success is crowned by abundant riches and failure is rewarded by 
prompt relief through a bankrupt Jaw? How many wild projects, 
— and private, have we seen spring into being under the stimu- 


us of this law, only to burst like bubbles in the air? How many 


speculations in stocks and lands which amounted only to a transfer 
of title and added not an iota to the solid wealth of the country? 


Every wise and honest enterprise, all solid prosperity in the commer- 


cial world rests upon knowledge, pradence, and foresight. Even with 
these the vicissitudes of trade are so great that often no calculation 
can anticipate or skill avoid them. ‘To be unfortunate, however, un- 


der such circumstances is no more disgraceful to the upright trader 
than to fall on the field of battle is dishonorable to the brave soldier. 
But how many thousands do we see in these days who without ex 


perience, with no capital except what they have borrowed, with noth- 


ing indeed but an abiding faith in the remedial benevolence of the 


bankrupt law, plunge into the most varied and extensive mercantile 
I >I g 

operations or embark in hazardous ventures where the chances are 
a hundred to one against them, and end by surrendering to their cred- 


itors a list of bad debts and an inventory of worthless goods; tossing 


them a few crumbs from the rich repast they have been enjoying. 


How many instances of fiduciary forgetfulness are daily brought to 


light, where, under this rash confidence in the future, men of the 
highest character have been tempted to lay their hands on sacred 
trust-funds, seducing themselves with the false and fatal hope that 
they could so employ them as to enrich themselves and restore the 
plundered treasure undiscovered. No country whose political condi- 


tion and natural advantages present so many causes tending to these 
baleful results should increase and intensify them by superadding the 
tremendous influence and terrible temptations of a bankrupt law. 
If we wish or expect a return of solid prosperity, we should learn to 
live less by our wits and more by the labor of our hands. The sense 


of responsibility should resume its sway, the obligation of debt should 
once more be regarded as sacred, the reckless pursuit of instant gain 
should be promptly abandoned for the quiet and peaceful paths of 
honest industry and stricteconomy. To these results both the theory 
and practice of bankrupt proceedings are opposed. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN LIVING. 

As a natural outgrowth, the inevitable result of this delirium of 
temporary or hoped-for riches, we see in our midst a spirit of prodi- 
gal expenditure and unnecessary extravagance whose effects upon 
society are as familiar as they are deplorable. The simple manners, 
the plain dress, the frugal life which should characterize a repub- 
lican community, have been supplanted by splendid apparel, luxurious 
feasts, retinues of servants, and other ostentatious social parapher- 
nalia that would excite the envy and exceed the means of an eastern 
nabob. The old-fashioned injunction, “live within your means,” is 
ignored or laughed at as an exploded absurdity. Every hour we seo 
some man whose income is a bare competency aping the manners and 
exceeding the display of a millionaire. Blooded horses with gold- 
plated harness whirl his magnificent equipage along the highway ; 
liveried lackeys await his arrival; a walatial residence opens to re- 
ceive him; costly fabrics from foreign looms carpet his saloons and 
conceal his footfall; rare paintings and exquisite statues of fabu- 
lous price appeal to. his love of the beautiful; elegant mirrors reveal 
his well-fed proportions. Thus reveling, although at the sacrifice of 
self-respect, in the gaudy trappings of a fickle and fictitious pros- 
perity, he plunges on until with exhausted credit and besmirched 
character ho finds himself in the appalling presence of pay-day; his 
glittering prospects of future gain fade away, and the voice of the 
auctioneer is heard in the halls which so recently resounded with rev- 
elry and mirth. Paying his deluded creditors with paper “ notices,” 
this bankrupt bird of prey, with his gaudy feathers hardly ruffled, 
shakes off the grasp of threatened poverty, and plumes his broken 
wing for a new and more daring flight of wild speculation, of wanton 
waste, and of reckless expenditure! 

GENERAL FINANCIAL RECKLESSNESS. 
A glance at the commercial history of our country during the last 
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few years will indicate the resultsof this individual and general finan- 
cial recklessness. Since the passage of the bankrupt law the number 
and amount of industrial failures has been continuously upon the in- 
crease. In 1863 there were only four hundred and eighty-five busi- 
ness failures, involving liabilities to the amount of less than seven 
millions. The four years that followed were of a similar character— 
failures few, liabilities slight, money abundant, trade prosperous, 
cities growing, population increasing, and debt diminishing. Every 
one was busy, every one produced, and the enormous creative power 
of free industry met every demand of debt and every demand of Gov- 
ernment. 

Chen came the fatal year of 1868. Wicked financial legislation 
following the passage of the bankrupt law began the work of woe. 
‘Twenty-six hundred business failures, with liabilities amounting to 
$63,000,000, were the immediate results. Nine years have passed; 
nine years of weary waiting; nine years of hope deferred and prom- 
ises unfulfilled. Each year shows a more wide-spread disaster. In 
1-70 the number of business enterprises destroyed rose to 3,000. In 
1573 the great railroad interest collapsed, and the land was strewn 
with 5,000 more business wrecks. In 1875 7,000 industries perished. 
Last year the number reached 8,000; and this year, basing our esti- 
mate upon the reports already in, it will rise to the unprecedented 
number of 14,000, while the liabilities reach the enormous total of 
$528,000,000, In the mean time 200 railroads have passed into the 
hands of receivers, their defaulted bonds amounting to the aggregate 
of five hundred and fifty millions, while of the $2,000,000,000 in shares, 
fifteen hundred millions pay no dividends. 

But this recklessness is not limited to individuals or to railroad 
corporations. Our various municipalities afford an even more strik- 
ing example of extravagance in borrowing and spending money. It 
has been estimated that the total indebtedness of the cities in the 
United States amounts to $1,000,000,000, and that of this amount 
$400,000,000 has ceased to pay interest. In other words this species 
of indebtedness alone is equal to half the sum of the national debt, 
while the annual expenditure which it involves is $220,000,000, which 
is within $40,000,000 of the national expenses. To this is to be added 
the debt of individual States, Territories, towns, and counties. How 
shall we meet the terrible array of facts which lie beyond the shadow 
of these figures? We cannot close our eyes to them; we ought not 
to evade them; we dare not ignore the lessons they teach. Beneath 
us yawns the abyss of financial ruin with all its lamentable conse- 
quences. While the bankrupt law cannot be held solely responsible 
for this deplorable state of affairs, that it has been one of the chief 
superinducing causes cannot be successfully denied. Under such cir- 
cumstances is it surprising that capital shrinks from investment and 
that the productive energy of society, with all its effects upon public 
improvement, is to a corresponding extent paralyzed ? 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LAW NOT SOUND IN MORALS. 

That the bankrupt law, especially in its voluntary feature, is im- 
moral in principle can hardly be denied. In considering this whole 
question we too often forget that the creditor and the debtor are not 
the only parties who are affected. Society has an interest which is 
paramount to both. No legislation is more dangerous and pernicious 
to the best interest of society than that which tends to destroy or 
weaken its sense of justice, of honor, or of honesty. All bankrupt 
laws are open to this grave objection. The legal technicality by 
which under such laws a release of indebtedness is coerced is hardly 
defensible at the bar of conscience. 

Lord Mansfield once declared from the bench that— 

All the debts of a bankrupt are due in conscience, notwithstanding he has ob- 
tained his certificate, and there is no honest man who does not discharge them if 
he afterward has it in his power to do so. Though all legal remedy may be gone, 
the debts are clearly not extinguished in conscience. 

While this is an extreme, unjust, and untenable view of the sub- 
ject, yet it cannot be denied that all such laws impair the sense of 
moral obligation and undermine the fabric of commercial honor and 


integrity, and this alone should be a conclusive objection against 
them. 


DIRECT FRAUDS, 

The evils heretofore suggested are mostly those which naturally 
connect themselves with even a fair and honest administration of the 
law. But, as is well known, one of the chief complaints against the 
bankrupt law is that it is an incitement and perpetual allurement to 
fraud. Itis an open doorway through which every fraudulent debtor 
is permitted to escape. While presenting to the honest one narrow 
—_ it opens for the fraudulent, and dishonest debtor a thousand 

road highways of escape. The baleful and pernicious frauds which 

have been committed under cover of this statute are matters of pub- 
lic notoriety. The penalties imposed, althongh apparently severe, 
have as yet utterly failed to deter wicked men from taking advan- 
tage of the law. How few instances can be recalled during the last 
eleven years of the bankrupt act where prosecution has followed 
alleged violation of the law. How fewer still can be named of im- 
prisonment for such violation. Probably in the whole United States 
there have not been two dozen convictions for criminal violation of 
the law. And to complete the farcical effort to prevent fraud the 
Supreme Court has, as we know, decided that even the provisions 
now existing for that purpose are unconstitutional. 

The composition clause which was inserted in the amendment of 
1s74 has multiplied the opportunities already existing for fraud. 


Thousands of men under the threat of bankruptcy haye se 
consent of their creditors to a composition of 20 or 30 per cent,. w,,.. 
their assets, upon careful examination and scrutiny, would have in. 
tied 70 or 80. Thus we see men, without leaving their places ofa. 
ness, pay off their debts, through a composition with creditors, at o,.. 
third or one-fourth of the amount due, and uninterruptedly ont 
the same business and the same mode of life as before. Not only ¢) is 
but so far-reaching are the provisions of a composition that debts of 
the most sacred and confidential character are swept out of existene... 
debts which could not be reached under any insolvent law or any Sy 
vious bankrupt law. Furthermore it is not necessary in this cae “4 
sition that it should be an honest one. Theo only point submitt, d to 
the court for its decision is whether the creditors have consente, . 
this arrangement; and as the past experience of creditors has demon. 
strated the utter impossibility of securing an effective administration 
of the law, they readily consent to any proposition or any terms tha; 
may be dictated to them by their debtors. = 
STATE LAWS PREFERABLE. 

But, say its advocates, if you repeal the bankrupt law you relegate 
the business men of the country to thirty-eight different State systems 
for the collection of their debts. Granting this, we might answer th; 
the present law practically, substantially does the same. We mic} 
answer further that business men themselves are the most competent 
judges upon this subject, and that their experience under this Jaw yas 
been so unfortunate that they are the most urgent petitioners for i), 
repeal. No mere theorizing can offset their practical knowledge oj 
its workings. It might be further questioned whether, in view of t)» 
constantly recurring periods of business prostration, the genera) yw, 
fare of merchants as well as of the whole country would not be pro 
moted by giving a check to this general practice of buying and selling 
upon credit. Would it not be a salutary influence to confront the 
credit system, which has been the curse of our people, with thes 
thirty-eight alleged diverse debt-collecting systems? For one I shal! 
hail with delight any legislation that promises to correct this enor 
mous and growing evil. 

Nor is it clear that this was not the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution. If it had been otherwise would they not have vested 
in Congress the exclusive control of this subject? The failure todo 
this would argue that under all ordinary and usual circumstances it 
was designed for the States themselves to pass bankrupt laws, while 
the exercise of the power by the General Government was to be 
limited, at the discretion of Congress, to great financial crises—to 
some universal depression resulting from unusual causes, such as 
war or famine. That Congress has acted upon this subject only at 
long intervals and after such extraordinary crises, together with tl 
contemporaneous history of its passage, confirms this view of the law 

Nor does this view depend only upon precedent and authority for 
support. Constituted as our Government is of separate and distinct 
sovereignties which, within certain limits, exercise exclusive juris- 
diction over the persons and interests within their boundaries, it 
stands to reason that the laws enacted by their respective Legisla- 
tures will best guard the rights and most readily adapt themselves 
to the wants of their people. In our State Legislatures every neigh- 
borhood is represented by men whose immediate personal knowledge 
of its business and financial necessities will enable them to enact a 
bankrupt law that will reconcile the conflicting interests of debtors, 
creditors, and of society by doing justice to them all. 

One State may be wholiy devoted to agriculture, another is inter- 
ested in mining or manufactures, while another with equal exclusive- 
ness may be engaged in commercial pursuits. The law which looks 
to the necessities and executes the will of the one antagonizes the 
interests and destroys the prosperity of the other. Local causes 
may also produce a stagnation in one State while its neighbor may 
be enjoying unbounded prosperity. Shall Massachusetts with her 
millions of hoarded wealth, wrung from the hard earnings of western 
and southern industry through an unjust and infamous system of legal- 
ized robbery under the name of a protective tariff, dictate terms to 
the suffering and poverty-stricken citizens of those sections! Shall 
New York, drawing to her support the financial nutriment of the 
whole country, through her Representatives in Congress impose 4 
yoke of legislation upon her suffering debtors in Ohio and Illinois 
which they are unable to bear? Shall Wall street fatten upon her 
own victims? Is there justice, is there reason, in ang law which 
ignores the varying conditions of life and property in the different 
States? Shall we have any such Procrustean process of legislation, 
or shall we not have a system under which those questions that cou- 
cern the every-day life and business of our people shall be determined 
by a self-adjusting and self-protecting home rule? £ 

Will it be said that the commercial relations between the different 
States are now so intimate that a general law is demanded! Is any 
law necessary, except as a protection to credit, and are the adva0- 
tages and necessity of credit paramount to all other consideratious ' 
And even if they were, upon what principle do you withdraw from 
a State the privilege of saying whether it shall be a debtor or 
creditor State? Why should not the people of Texas be — to 
determine for themselves the question whether they shall trade upon 
a credit system with New York or Connecticut? If it be to a 
benefit to receive credit from those States, will not self-protection and 
self-interest demand the prompt passage of laws that will guard the 
interest of those whose credit they ask? And is there any injustice 


cured the 
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. coving to the New York merchant, If you trade with the Texas 
- — ‘ nt you do so subject to whatever laws for the collection of 
mbt ‘that may now be upon the statute-book of that State; you do 
= “ ith a knowledge of the fact that the law is an element of the con- 
cual of the trade which you make with him? If the element be 
nneertain, is it not well known that the price of the goods will be 
proportionately increased? What is the whole credit system but a 
calculation of risks and profits?) Wherein, then, can the New York 
merchant complain if in one or two or a long series of mercantile 
transactions the debtor, from whom he has exacted his thousands of 
profit, avails himself in an emergency ot his State insolvent law, and 
causes him to lose a few hundreds? No community upon such facts 
should be denied its right of self-government. 

Both upon principle and experience, therefore, it seems clear that a 
neral bankrupt or insolvent law in this country is unjust, unequal, 


gel 
unsuccessful, and unnecessary. 
THE EXISTENCE OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER NO ARGUMENT FOR ITS EXERCISE. 

But it is contended that the existence of the right to pass a bank- 
ropt law is an argument for the necessity of its exercise. If this be 
true as to one constitutional grant of power it must be true of all. 
The absurdity of such a conclusion is self-evident. Congress has the 
power to declare war, but this does not necessitate constant belliger- 
eney. It has the power to regulate commerce, but it only occasion- 
ally exerts that powe . These powers, like that of the power to pass 
uniform systems of bankruptcy, are exercisable at the legislative 
will. It may be inexpedient to make use of them, and this is a ques- 
tion to be determined by all the facts then in existence; nor can it 
be argued that the exercise of the power should be continuous in 
this instance any more than in the others which have been named. 
The failure to exercise it for so long a period indicates that this was 
the view of the framers of the Constitution. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE ENGLISH STATUTES. 

The example of England, which is so often referred to by the advo- 
cates of a general bankrupt law, does not sustain their views. There, 
as here, the law has been a practical failure. This opinion, held, as 
we have seen, by some of the most distinguished jurists and writers 
of England, is incorporated and expressed in the statutes themselves. 
Indeed, no more effective indictment of the bankrupt law could be 
presented than that embodied in the preambles of the successive En- 
clish statutes upon the subject. ‘The first statute was passed in 1542 
during the thirty-fourth year of Henry VIII, and was entitled “An 
act against such persons asdo make bankrupt.” Its preamble states 
that— 

Whereas divers and sundry persons, craftily obtaining into their hands great 
substance of otber men’s goods, do suddenly flee to parts unknown, or keep their 
houses, not minding to pay or restore to any their creditors, their duties, Dut at 
rown wills and pleasures consume debts and the substance obtained by credit 


ver men, for their own pleasure and delicate lviog, against all reason, equity, 
good conscience; Therefore, &c. 









and 


A second statute, 13 Eliz., cap. 7, upon the subject became neces- 
sary in the year 1570, “ forasmuch as,” to cite its language, “ not- 
withstanding the statate made against bankruptcy in the thirty- 
fourth year of the reign of our late sovereign lord, King Henry the 
Eighth, those kinds of persons have and do still increase into great 
and excessive numbers, and are like more to do, if some better pro- 
vision be not made for the repression of them.” In the year 1604 
another statute, 1 Jac., 1 cap. 15, was enacted “ An act for the better 
rms of the creditors against such as shall become bankrupts,” which 
aeciares: 


For that frauds and deceits, as new diseases, daily increase amongst such as live 
by buying and selling to the hinderance of tratlic and mutual commerce, and to the 
general hurt of the realm, by such as wickedly and willfully become bankrupts ; 
and for that the description of a bankrupt in former statutes is not so fully ex- 
pressed, nor the power given thereby to the commissioners for bankrupts so large, 


= is meet, in such cases of deceit to prevent the deceitful actions of bankrupts, 
herefore, &c. 


The next act, 21 Jae.,c. 19, passed in the year 1623, reeites that— 


Forasmuch as daily experience sheweth that the number and multitude of bank- 
rupts do increase more and more, and also the frauds and deceits invented and 
practiced for the avoiding and eluding the penalties of the good laws in that behalf 
already made, and the remedy by them provided; and for that divers defects are 
daily found in the former statutes made against bankrupts, both in the description 
of a bankrupt, as also in the power given to the commission for the discovery and 
“istributing the bankrupt’s estate, to the great encouragement of evil-minded per- 
sons, the hinderance of traffic and commeive, the great decay, overthrow, and un- 
Going of many clothiers, by whom many thousands of the natural-born subjects of 


this realm, be from time to time in all parts of this kingdom set on work ; all which 
do tend to general hurt of this realm. 


Another statute, 4 and 5 Ann, cap. 17, 1705, declares that— 


rv Whereas many persons have and do daily become bankrupts, not so much by 
theirs of loss and unavoidable misfortune as to the intent to defraud and hinder 
ucir creditors of their just debts and duties to them due and owing, therefore, &c. 


The statute, 5 Ann, cap. 22, 1706, recites : 


a af net, made in the first session of this present Parliament, held in the 
fone ines xt ; years of Her Majesty's reign, intituled “An act for preventing 
thereof. b ™ ntly committed by bankrupts,” hath not answered the good intent 
mitted.’ ut, on the contrary, many notorious frauds and abuses have been com- 
ited, nowithstanding the provisions and penalties in the said act. 


ae statute, passed in the year 1718, 5 Georgii, cap. 24, is as 


wae many persons have and do daily become bankrupts, not so much by rea- 
Sses and unavoidable misfortunes as to the intent to oblige their creditors 


ISA 





to accept such their unjust proffers and composition, and to defraud and hinder 
creditors of their just debts, 


The statute Anno 5 Georgii 2, cap. 30, “An act to prevent the com- 
mitting of frauds by bankrupts,” recites: 


Whereas many evil-minded persons have since the expiration of the said 

statute, bought and taken upon trust and credit great quantities of goods, wares, 
and merchandises, and have thereby, and by their extravagant manner of living 
and otherwise, contracted great debts; and, having gotten such goods and effects 
into their custody, have sold or pawned the same for less than the value thereof, and 
thereby raised ready money and have withdrawn themselves from their usual places 
of abode with their effects iuto secret places, in order to oblige their creditors to 
accept of such composition for their respective debts as such evil-minded persons 
think fit to offer, &e. 
_ These statutory declarations as to the workings of the law continue 
to the present day. In quaint but vivid words they picture with 
prophetic accuracy the precise evils of which we complain under the 
present law. When we bear in mind that these statutes embrace in 
their operation only traders and merchants and that voluntary peti- 
tions were unknown to them, the severity of their language becomes 
more striking and surprising. 

What would have been the result, how many more and stronger 
must be the grounds of objection to a system like ours, which invites 
all classes to partake of its so-called “benefits,” and makes that a 
regular business which before was denounced as an odious crime ? 

ENGLAND V8. AMERICA. 

These numerous statutes, changing as often as the chameleon 
changes his hues, clearly show that the admirers of bankruptcy are 
mistaken when they point to England as an example of its successful 
operation. There, as here, every amendment has been a disappoint- 
ment, every expedient to prevent the practice of frauds ':as proved a 
failure. Even had the result been otherwise it would «ot have fur- 
nished sufficient argument for a bankrupt law in this country. 

The conditions under which the law operates in England differ 
essentially from those of America. Instead of a limited area, whose 
remotest bounds can be promptly reached by the arm of the law, we 
have a broad domain of overthree million square miles, composed of 
thirty-eight States and eight Territories, many of which individually 
are greater than the whole of England. Within this vast territory 
we find the people, not as in England, following one or two oceupa- 
tions, but engaged as diversely as their States and climates are dif- 
ferent. Our farmers, forexample, whose sturdy virtues and conserva- 
tive feelings are the pride, the hope, ard the safeguard of society, 
are now, and always have been, vigorously opposed to this law as 
destructive to their interests and contrary to their sense of justice. 
The judgment of a class so numerous, so worthy, and so influential 
should be respected by the law-makers of the land. 

Another point in favor of the English bankrupt law as against ours 
is that it is more faithfully executed. The fear of punishment for 
fraud is more wide-spread and well founded than with us. This is 
due to the nature and history of the law. Bankruptcy in England 
was originally a crime and punishable by the severest penalties. By 
the seventh section of the statute, 1 Jac., passed in 1604, the bank- 
rupt committing perjury where the amount involved was £10 was 
required upon conviction to “stand upon the pillory,” so reads the 
law, “in some public place by the space of two hours, and have one 
of his ears nailed to the pillory and cut off.” These punishments 
having proved insufficient to deter criminals, the death penalty was 
enacted. The statute, 5 Ann, in the year 1706, declares “ bankrupts 
or any others with their privity removing, concealing, &c., any goods, 
wares, &c., to the value of £20 shall suffer as felons and their estate 
be divided among their creditors.” The penalties imposed by the 
subsequent statute, 5 George, are even more rigorous. 

It enacts that the bankrupt shall be adjudged to be guilty of felony, 
“first, in case of willful omission in not surrendering and submitting 
to be examined; secondly, in case he or she shall remove, conceal, or 
embezzle, any part of his or her real or personal estate to the value 
of £20, or any writing relating thereto, with an intent to defrand 
his or her creditors, being thereof lawfully convicted by indictment 
or information.” Nor did these provisions remain a dead-letter upon 
the statute-book. Under them, in the year 1712, Richard Town, ¢ 
tallow chandler, was executed for concealing his effects. In the same 
year Alexander Thompson, an embroiderer, was executed for not sur- 
rendering, and in 1761 Jolin Perrott, a lace-man, suffered the same 
fate. While these severe penalties have been largely eliminated from 
the English law, the moral influence of their memory still remains 
to prevent the results which they were intended to prohibit, and the 
enforcement of their present law is correspondingly strict and faith- 
ful. The few and inadequate penalties of oar own bankrupt law, 
even before our Supreme Court declared them unconstitutional, pre- 
sent a marked and unfavorable contrast. 

The existence of a single court of final resort, in all cases, the differ- 
ence in political and social institutions, and the greater odium which 
attaches to the act of bankruptcy might also be mentioned as show- 
ing that any conclusions drawn from the operations of the English 
bankrupt law are inapplicable to our own country. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE SENATE BILL. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I favor the absolute and immediate 
repeal of this law. As the Senate bill which will be voted upon to- 
morrow secures this result, I hope it will be promptly passed without 
debate or amendment. While its language is confessedly somewhat 
obscure, since it repeals in terms the act of 1867 which is itself re- 
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pealed by the Revised Statutes, yet when taken in connection with 
the title, “A bill for the repeal of the bankrupt law,” and especially 


in view of the proviso limiting the jurisdiction of courts to pending | 


proceedings, it seems to be ample, even upon the face of the bill, to 
indicate the legislative purpose. 

But while such is my judgment and while I shall regret to see the 
bill go back to the Senate, yet I shall defer as to any amendment 
upon this peint to the older and better legal judgment of those around 
me. To the other amendment, however, which will, I understand, 
be offered by the Judiciary Committee, I am unalterably opposed. 
That amendment puts an end to involuntary petitions at once, but 
extends the time for voluntary petitions to next January. 


VOLUNTARY V8. INVOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY, 


Sir, Isee neither good policy nor sound reason for such legislation. 
Why should voluntary bankruptcy be so favorably considered? Is it 
not a well-established fact that at the time our Constitution was 
framed voluntary proceedings in bankruptcy were unknown to 
the law of England, or of any other country in the world? Bank- 
ruptey at that time was confined exclusively to traders or merchants ; 
it Was an adversary or compulsory proceeding which forced an ab- 
sconding or defaulting debtor of these classes to surrender his goods 
and property for distribution among his creditors. The whole theory 
of bankruptey in England was based upon the idea of fraud or crime 
on the part of the debtor, and the laws controlling it were, as we 
have seen, of a highly penal or criminal nature. 

Our first bankrupt law followed this theory, and under its adversary 
or involuntary provisions the release of the debtor, as under the En- 
glish law, was a mere incident, and not as now, the principal object of 
the proceedings. Voluntary bankruptcy was a thing unknown prior 
to our bankrupt act of 1541. Its introduction called forth the most 
vigorous protest both in Congress and in the courts, and despite the 
judicial decisions in its favor its constitutionality is still the subject of 
the gravest doubt. 
response to a resolution of inquiry in 1874, and from subsequent re- 
ports, the vast increase of bankruptcy under this new law may be 
seen. From March 2, 1867, to the 3lst of December, 1867, out of 
7,345 petitions filed there were only 250 petitions in involuntary 
bankruptcy; from the Ist of January, 186%, to the 31st of December, 
1862, out of 29,539 petitions there were 443 for involuntary bank- 
ruptey ; from the Ist of January, 1869, to the 3lst of December, 1869, 
out of 5,921 there were 527 cases of involuntary bankruptcy; out of 
4,301 petitions in 1870 there were but 884 petitions for involuntary 
bankruptey filed, and in 1871 out of 5,428 petitions filed there were 
1,299 petitions for involuntary bankruptcy. The whole number of 
petitions filed during the period named was 58,618, but only one- 
twenty-fifth of them were involuntary petitions. 

This voluntary feature of doubtful legality, which has been every- 
where denounced as the prolific source of fraud and commercial dis- 
honor, it is now proposed to continue for another six months or more, 
while the involuntary feature, which accomplishes the original and 
only objects of a bankrupt law, is to be repealed at once. 

IMMEDIATE 

Sir, my people object to any such result. If any discrimination is 
to be made, they prefer to have it made against rather than in favor 
of voluntary bankruptcy. But they ask no discrimination, no post- 
ponement of action upon any part of the law; what they want, what 
the whole country wants is the prompt, absolute, and unconditional 
repeal of the whole law. This is the wish, this is the demand of the 
sovereign people of this country. Repeal the law, not upon the Ist 
of July, as your amendment proposes, not six months or a year hence, 
but now, to-day, immediately. Such is not only the demand of public 
opinion, but it is the dictate of sound reason and of common sense. 
What argument can be presented for a repeal at all that does not 
irresistibly apply to an immediate repeal? What argument can be 
presented postponing the repeal to a future day that does not apply 
with even greater force against any present action whatever? Does 
the existence of a bankrupt law tend to destroy business confidence ? 
If this be true to-day, will it not be true from day to day during the 
life of the law; and, in the mean time, will not every branch of busi- 
ness be fast locked in the paralysis of distrust and depression? Is 
not the bankrupt law complicated and expensive? Does it not deny 
to the poor iio by its costs, fees, and dilatory pleas, the relief 
which it so plausibly promises in theory? Does it not by these same 
costs and delays deny to the creditor the collection of his honest debt 
and every other benetit it was designed to bestow? Shall these evils, 
shall these causes of complaint be continued for even aday? Is it 
a fact that the bankrupt law stimulates wild and visionary specula- 
tion; that it fosters habits of extravagance; that it is a@ great instru- 
ment of fraud, perjury, and general demoralization? Are these or any 
one of these allegations true? If so, how or why should a longer 
license be allowed for its debasing and destructive influences? Ina 
word, if the law be a good one it should be continued either in its 
present shape or with such amendments as are deemed proper. If it 
is a bad one, so bad that its absolute repeal is demanded, that repeal 
should be immediate. 


AND UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL. 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS, 
However tested, therefore, whether upon its merits or by experi- 
ence, the objections to this law are, I subwit, both numerous and well 
founded. Passed at the close of a war which had plunged thousands 
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Irom a report made by the Attorney-General in | 
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of our worthiest and thriftiest citizens into hopeless and hel) 
| poverty, it was, like its two predecessors, designed only as a oe 

of temporary relief. After thirteen years of peace why should jt ; 
continued? Of doubtfal constitutionality in its voluntary princi . 
| of undoubted unconstitutionality in its practice; wanting in uniform’ 

ity both in its property exemptions and judicial constructioy - 4 
equal otherwise in its operations and iniquitous in its consequences 
directly subversive of one of the plainest and most obvious doctrin, 
of common honesty ; a constant allurement to fraud and inciteme : 
to reckless speculations; failing, as it unquestionably does, to 
vent those “preferences” which are complained of under the §; ute 
laws; a constant obstruction to regular, legitimate trade by its fro. 
quent forced sales and impairment of contidence; executing jtsef 
through an elaborate and costly machinery whose running expens: 5 
are coextensive in a large proportion of cases with the availa). 
assets of the bankrupt; requiring for its administration a Jar, 
increase of officers dependent for appointment upon the executive 
department, thus magnifying and centralizing its power—the bank. 
rupt law, from whatever stand-point it be considered, whether polit. 
ical, moral, or commercial, upon principle, precedent, and practice js 
adverse to the best interests of the community and should not je 
continued an hour longer as the law of the land. 

There are many reasons why the power of Congress upon this sub. 
ject should not be exercised at all; there are still more for sayin 
that it should be of short duration and at long intervals, Under 
either view of the subject the present law should be promptly re- 
pealed. It is a plant of foreign growth which is uncongenial to our 
soil. Upas-like, it has exhaled disease and death throughout the 
moral and commercial atmosphere of our country. The ax should he 
laid at its root. No amendment, no lopping of the branches will end 
its poisonous influences. 


ut 


re. 





A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

Sir, I confidently hope and predict such a result. I believe it will 
be one step toward the return of prosperity to ourcountry. As such, 
as one of the measures of relief, its passage will be hailed with de- 
light throughout the land. Doubts,dears, and dangers are before us. 
A day of darkness has dawned upon our young Republic. The mut- 
terings of the coming storm are heardinthe air. Gaunt want haunts 
the hearth-stones of once happy homes. The toiling and suttering 
millions of the land with eager eyes and heavy hearts turn for relief 
to their representatives in this House. In the language of Holy 
Writ, “the blessings of those who were ready to perish” will de- 
scend upon all who bring help to the afilicted in this the hour of 
their greatest need. 

The remonetization of silver, the repeal of the resumption act, we 
have already, so far as this House can do so, declared to be necessary. 
For these and for every law which looked to the removal of the bar- 
dens which now rest upon the financial and industrial interests of 
the country I have cheerfully cast my vote. In the same direction | 
shall with equal alacrity support and, to the extent of my humble 
ability, urge forward any proper bill for the construction of a south- 
err Pacific railroad and for the development of that vast territory 
comprehended within the limits of the Mississippi Valley. These 
great measures, while opening up a grand empire of wealth and en- 
terprise, will give homes, hope, and employment to the millions who, 
though wiliing to work, now want for the actual necessaries of life. 
As a part of this remedial legislation I regard the repeal of the bank- 
rupt law. It will restore confidence and commercial courage; it will 
call forth capital from its corners of concealment; it will stir the 
sluggish pulses of trade and bring back to our country once more an 
era of honesty, economy, and justice, with their attendant blessings 
of peace, progress, and prosperity. 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. M. BROWNE, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 27, 1878, 
On tho bill (H. R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, this discussion has taken 4 wide 
range and I do not intend to address myself to every question = 
gentlemen have seen proper to thrust into this controversy. I shal 
be content when I have given the reasons by which I have been intla- 
enced in voting to continue the Army at twenty-five thousand on. 
The question is not shall the regular Army of the United State 
increased, but shall it be reduced below the number now authorize 
bylaw? I waive the objection, and a serious one, that this attemptec 
reorganization of the Army is obtruded into an appropriation bill and 
comes to us with the menace that unless the proposed redaction 's 
accepted the Army may go without money, and pass at once : a 
question how large an Army should be maintained to insure the safety 

| of the Republic? 
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One of the chief purposes for which governments are equipped is 

protection of the people. If the Government fails to protect the 
the pro’ the enjoyment of his property, his liberty, or his life from 
ee alan or domestic enemies, it has failed to meet one of the 
oe for which it was created. It is upon condition that this 

a tection shall be given the citizen that he obeys its laws, respects 

Vs mandates, and contributes to its revenues. lam no friend of war. 
I represent a constituency who favor peace, and who hope to see the 
day come when the “ swords will be beaten into plowshares and 
the spears into pruning-hooks, and I join them in that hope. Many 
of them doubt whether war is ever justifiable and are devoting their 
lives to the teaching of the sublime gospel of “ peace on earth and 
ood-Will to men.” They are laboring and sacrificing to give us the 
noble legacy of a government in which liberty will be assured to all, 
the law will be obeyed by all, and peace uncoerced by gun or bayonet 
will reign over all. May God speed their noble work! I agree that 
war does not settle “ who is right, but simply whois strongest.” We 
do not reach a man’s conscience by transfixing him with a bayonet 
or convinee his reason by blowing out his brains with a bullet. Still 
we must discriminate between defensive and aggressive force. 

The civilized world recognizes the law of self-defense. It is ac- 
cepted as arule of conduct for both individuals and nations. is believe 
in that great law. With men it is aright; with nations it is a duty. 
It is the duty of the nation to defend its people, and the army is the 
strong right arm with which it may make that defense. But to 
return from this digression. It isconceded by all that we must main- 
tain a military establishment. So long as we have a border to 
defend, so long as we are raided by Mexican outlaws and bandits, 
and so long as our frontiers require protection from the incursions of 
the savage tribes, so long at least we will need an organized and 
eflicient army. We fail in our duty if we do not provide an army 
alequate in its size and appointments to give reasonable security to 
the citizen. TheArmy should be large enough for this; no more and 

0 less. 

. A nation that fails through cowardice or false notions of economy 
to provide for the defense of the property and lives of its subjects 
merits the execration and contempt of mankind. No man shall go 
beyond me in demanding a rigid economy in the expenditures of the 
Government, but no outlay is extravagant that is demanded by the 
safety of the people. 

Indetermining the number at which the Army should be maintained, 
regard should be had to our area, the extent of our exposed lines, our 
population, our resources, the services our Army is required to per- 
form, and the emergencies it may be called upon to meet. I will 
give the House a most interesting table, before I conclude, showing 
the population, extent of territory, and the size of the regular armies 
in twenty-four of the leading governments of the world, and when 
I do so it will be seen, sir, that, as compared with other nations, we 
have an Army almost contemptible in size. I do not pretend that it 
is either politic or possible to maintain such armies as are supported 
by Russia, France, Germany, England, and Spain. Upon the con- 
trary, it is clear we do not require such sstaiiihenenta, 

I contrast the Army of our great Republic with the armies of 
other nations that we may see and that the people may see how 
emall our Army really is. The United States has an area of over 
3,600,600 English square miles and a population of 45,000,000 and an 
Army of 25,000 men. France has only 207,480 square miles, a popu- 
lation of 37,000,000, and a regular army of 470,600. Germany has 
212,091 square miles, a population of 43,000,000, and a regular army 
of 419,650. Great Britain and Ireland, with less than 34,000,000 
of people, has a regular army of 133,720 at home and nearly 60,000 
more in British India. Spain has an army of 330,000 and little 
Italy one of over 199,000. The little Republic of Switzerland, with 
a population no greater than the State of Pennsylvania and only 
15,283 square miles in extent, keeps an army, in time of peace, of 
106,000 men. 1 need not pursue these comparisons further, as I have 
already fulfilled my promise. I have shown that our Army at 25,000 
is not a large one ; upon the contrary it is far below in numbers that 
of any nation, republican or despotic, on the face of the globe. And 
an - Chairman, I ask to incorporate the schedule to which I have 
alluded: 


gre: 


The armies of twenty-five nations. 


Area in En-| Number on| Number on 
glish square} peace foot-| war foot- 
miles. ing. ing. 


States, Population. 


i 


1, 736, 922 
35, 904, 435 
6, 000, 000 
1, 987, 352 
9, 448, 233 


Argentine Republic. . 
Austria e 
Belgium .... 2... 
Lolivia 


515, 700 
250, 000 
11, 373 
842, 729 
3, 287, 964 


296, 218 
40, 000 
3, 021 
20, 000 
3, 000 
3, 516 
700, 000 
2, 600 
35, 703 
62, 920 
470, 600 
419, 650 
133, 720 
12, 397 
5e, 170 


Canada... 


"2 913, 343 


. 1, 260, 000 
504, 773 


30, 000 
50, 000 
12, 000 
1, 750, 000 
1, 034, 524 
370, 561 
30, 000 
144, 700 


Colombia 

Denmark... 
Egypt | 
Vrance .... 37, 000, 000 | 
Germany ; 42) 727, 360 
Great Britain and Ireland 33, 444, 419 |...... 
Greece ....... 1, 457, 86 5 


British India 





212, O91 
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The armies of twenty-five nations—Continued. 


| —_—~ 
| Area in En 

| Population. | glish square 
| tiles 


Number on 
pe ace Loot- 


ing. 


Number on 
war foot 
} ing. 


5, 801, 154 867, 509 
50, 240 
160, 000 
18, 000 
108, 500 
75, 000 
144, 66 

1, 671, 674 
150, 000 
400, 000 
156, 970 
203, 262 
G18, 100 


2, 895, 469 


Netherlands...... anew eain 
Norway 


199, 000 
955, 152 
848, 000 
685, 945 
352, 522 
5, 301, 851 | 
, 429, 713 
2, 669, 147 
. 165, 000 
5, 000, 000 


ee ne 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia 
Servia... 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United States 


weccccccccs , 900 | 
, 150 
, 000 
, 495 
3, 102 
7, 667 

¥, 603, 5, 000 | 


Sir, our regular Army has been reduced by republican legislation 
from 53,036 officers and men, the number it mustered in 1866, to 27,161 
officers and men, the aggregate now provided by law. The repub- 
lican Congresses of each of the years of 1366, 1869, 1870, and 1874 cut 
down the Army. By this legislation, in eight years, our standing 
Army was reduced by 25,000 men and 875 oflicers. It occurs to me 
that we have gone far enough in this direction—that we have found 
the peace level and should stop there. I donot wish to be understood 
as saying that our present skeleton Army organization should be con- 
tinued, or that we have no more officers than are demanded by the 
service. Of these matters I will speak presently. Having regard toour 
increased population and changed conditions the Army of to-day is 
no more than equal to that of the earlier years of the Republic. The 
records show that the Army in— 


1850 numbered in men and officers..... ieondons 
1853 numbered in men and officers... 

1855 numbered in men 12, 729 
1860 numbered in men 12, 931 

I am indebted to my distinguished friend from Texas [ Mr. Torock- 
MORTON] for a statement of the relation that our Army in the past 
has borne to our population. I read from his very able and patriotic 
speech of May 1: 

In 1794 the regular Army numbered 3,629 men. The census of 1790 shows a pop- 
ulation of 3,929,214. Allowing an increase of 1,000,000 in four years, the aggregate 
population in 1794 would be 4,329,214. This divided by 3,629, the number of the 
Army, shows an average of one soldier to every 1,355 people. The Army in 1807 
numbered 3,356. The population in 1410 was 7,239,881, an average of 2,153 to 1 sol- 
dier. In 1808 the prospect of a rupture with Great Britain caused an increase of 
the Army. In 1#17 the Army was 8,221 strong, but was increased soon after. The 
population in 1820 was 9,633,822, an average of 1 soldier to every 1,172 people. A 
financial pressure caused the adoption of a rigid system of economy, one truly 
deplorable so far as the frontier was concerned, and in 1820 the Army was cut down 
from 12,664, 1 to every 783 people, to 6,391 men, an average of 1 soldier to every 
1,507 people. * * * The population in 1860 aggregated 31,443,321, the Army 
32,931 ; an average of 1 soldier to every 2,432 persons. At present we have at least 
40,000,000 people and an Army of 25,000 men. The average is 1 soldier to every 
1,600, 


10,315 
10, 248 


I respectfully suggest that the gentleman from Texas has made too 
low an estimate of our present population. It is probably three to 
five millions greater than he puts it, and our present Army, therefore, 
is no more than equal to 1 soldier for every 2,000 inhabitants. Let 
us dwell here long enough to recapitulate these figures. In 1794 there 
was 1 soldier to each 1,355 people ; in 1807 there was 1 soldier to each 
2,153 people; in 1817 there was 1 soldier to each 1,172 people ; in 1820 
there was 1 soldier to each 783 people; and after it was cut down, 1 
to 1,507 people ; and in 1860 it was cut down 1 to 2,432 people; and 
in 1878 our Army is about 1 soldier to each 2,000 of our population. 

If these figures prove anything they show that our military force 
is being maintained in proportion to our population as it was main- 
tained by the statesmen who have gone before us. At least from this 
showing it is clear that our Army is no larger than it has uniformly 
been in time of peace ever since the Government was established. 

Why should our Army be proportionately less than it was during 
the first sixty-five years of our national life? Who will answer? 
Are there no signs of disorder and riot in the land? Are our borders 
less exposed, the savages less inclined to butcher the defenseless pio- 
neer? Are our coast lines shorter or our exterior defenses more se- 
cure? Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that even now some of the States 
and Territories on our border are appealing to the nation for protec- 
tion for their people, and is it not true that we are unable to give 
them adequate security? Let us put an end to Mexican marauding 
in Texas and to Indian butcheries in the Northwest before we con- 
sider the question of a further reduction of our means of defense. 
Security first, economy afterward. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let usturn toour Navy. Considering ourimmense 
coast line our Navy is as insignificant in size as our Army. In case 
of a conflict with either of the great naval powers of the world our 
seaboard cities would be almost defenseless. We have, sir, 146 war 
vessels of all sizes, manned by 8,684 sailors and seamen. In vessels 
of war, tonnage, armament, and number of men the navies of Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and even Spain are each vastly greater than 
ours. England has 531 vessels and 81,449 men; Russia, 223 ves- 
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sels and 30,039 men; France, 226 vessels and 50,517 men, and Spain 
138 vessels and 14,648 men. I would not tire the House with these 
details, but when it is asserted that our standing Army ought to be 
reduced, that it is in excess of our needs, that it is so large as to be 
dangerous toour liberties, it is well we examine our surroundings and 
our means of defense. In doing this we must look at the extent of 
the military establishments of those nations by which, in some faror 
near future, we may be confronted. It isa hackneyed saying, I know, 
that “‘in peace we should prepare for war,” but it is true neverthe- 
less that a nation is only secure when it is fully equipped for every 
emergency that may be reasonably anticipated. Leaving gut of view 
the possibilities of a war with a foreign people, what need, it may be 
asked, have we for a home military establishment? I will try to 
answer the inquiry. We have exposed a Mexican and territorial 
frontier line on the south and west of over six thousand miles, rail- 
road lines west of the State of Missouri of four thousand miles, all 
requiring at times the protection of the Government. 

There are 170 military posts to be occupied, c0 Indian agencies 
and 19 arsenals to be guarded, and military stores, ordnance, and 
fortifications of the value of $205, 01 0,000 to be protected, The line 
of the Rio Grande requires the constant presence of a strong military 
force to protect our soil from invasion and our people from robbery 
and murder. I know, sir, that because these murders in Texas are 
to be counted only by scores and not by the hundreds, some of our 
people are indifferent to them, but to a nation jealous of its honor 
the life of the humblest citizen is sacred and no outlay is too great 
to secure him from peril. 1 know the day has come when we “bear 
the misfortunes of others with great equanimity,” butit is asad com- 
mentary upon our national character that it isso. It is unnecessary 
to recite the outrages to which our frontier people have been sub- 
jected—the robberies, arsons, and murders committed by savage or 
foreign foes, and unpunished. They have been repeated until we 
have become indifferent to them. They seem neither to excite pity 
for the victims nor indignation toward the murderous invader. I 
regret it; but while the wrongs of the past are irreparable, we may 
provide against their recurrence in the fature. 

It has been insisted with much zeal on this floor that there are com- 
paratively few hostile Indians; that at most the warlike tribes can 
muster but 5,000 to 6,0C0 warriors. Be it so. With a long line to 
guard, 5,000 savage wanderers upon the plain, without “ local habita- 
tion or home,” when on the war-path may require the employment of 
our whole Army to make our people safe. All our past proves it. It | 
is true that in our recent wars with the Nez Pereés and with Sitting 
Bull we employed but a small force, but what a sacrifice it cost? 
What could the nation afford to give in money to restore Custer and 
his men? Our dead cannot be brought back to us, but we may make 
such sacrifices unnecessary hereafter. But can it be true that these 
savages Can put no more than the number stated on the war-path? 
The tribes in the United States and Territories are put in the ninth 
census at a total of 383,712. In the Territories, excluding Alaska, 
they number 200,000, This is an estimate only. The probability is 
that the aggregate is considerably more than that given ; but accept- 
ing this,and then how many warriors are there? By any reasonable 
calculation we may set down one warrior to every eight in thisaggre- | 
gate. This would give these tribes 28,500 capable of wielding the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife. Ido not say that all these are dis- 
posed to wage war upon our settlements, for I donot know. I know 
they are among us. We know they are capable of mischief, and we 
know that in the past they have inflicted upon our people incalcula- 
ble injury. Shall it be so forever? These facts are before us, and 
we cannot escape them, Our troops on the frontier lines have never 
been sufficient for the fall protection of our people. Our Army, 
stretched out over thousands of miles of an exposed territory, does 
not make even askirmish line. It can, at best, be distributed to posts 
far apart and which the savages easily avoid. Such an establish- 
ment is but an invitation to attack and ravage. Even a savage is 
keen enough to discover our weakness and to take advantage of it. 

It is said with much truth that our Army is an expensive institu- 
tion; that itcosts the people toomuch. That it costs money I do not | 
deny. Wherever its expensiveness may be reduced without impair- 
ing its efficiency, let it be done. No one will go further in this direc- 
tion than myself. Isincerely believe it possible and practicable to 
reduce the cost of our military establishment. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
insist that a reduction of the Army by withdrawing 5,000 private | 
soldiers is not economy. The cost of our Army in 1877 is given by 
Mr. Spotford at $37,082,732. But a comparatively small part of this 
sum is for the pay of the private soldier. It is estimated that the 
pay, rations, clothing, &c., of a private is from $275 to $320 per an- 
num. Place it at $300, and 25,000 private soldiers cost but $7,500,000, 
or but one-fifth of our annual war expenditures. Bat now the con- | 
troversy is about a reduction of 5,000 men, who cost the Government 
yearly $1,500,000, Now, sir, it may seem paradoxical, but I assume 
that in the present condition of our border it will be cheaper to main- | 
tain an Army of twenty-five than twenty thousand private soldiers. 
A very considerable proportion of the cost proper of the War Depart- 
ment is that of the transportation of troops. The gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. McCook, } who discussed this whole question so ably 
the other day, gave the House a statement of the long distances our 
troops were often compelled to march. I recall these factsfor they are | 
pertinent tothe proposition lam proving. In 1876 the Seventh Cav- | 
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alry was transferred from the department of the Gulf to Dakota 

distance of twenty-six hundred aud eighty-seven miles, In the a 
year a regiment was sent from Missouri to Texas—a distance of dite 
hundred and forty-eight miles ; another was sent a distance of e}, : 
hundred miles; another seventeen hundred and thirty miles; 


; adother 


twenty-five hundred miles, and still another was transported | 





ven 
1 


. Vv land 
and water a distance of more than four thousand miles. Transfers 
of troops from one part of our country to another are made iniix 


pensable by the smallness of our Army and the le 
lines. 

To illustrate : take the line on our Mexican border, and exposed to 
raids from the border banditti. This line reaches from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to San Diego, a distance of sixteen hundred and 
enty-two miles. From San Diego to Passamaquoddy Bay is a dis. 
tance of forty-six hundred and eighty miles. Fifteen hundred miles 
of this latter line is exposed to Indian incursions. Now it is clear 
that these ines with a small army can only be protected by smal] 
military posts placed at long intervals. If a distant point on either 
of these is menaced or attacked, and troops are to be concentrated 
in any considerable number to meet the danger or repel the enemy 
they must be transported for long distances. Whether this concen 
tration is effected by water, rail, or the march, it is expensive to the 
Government. The larger our Army, the nearer our military posts to 
each other, the stronger our lines of defense, the easier and speedier 
our troops may be concentrated at any point and the less the cost to 
the people. The difference between the cost of an army of twenty, 
thousand and twenty-five thousand men will be more than saved to 
the Government in the single item of diminished transportation. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, how compare our Army expenses with those 
of the other nations? Last year our naval and war expenses were 
$53,160,706, England pays annually for her home army $65,161,015, 
her army in India $76,875,960, and for her navy $56,445,000, making 
total army and navy outlay $193,841,975. Russia pays for her army 
expenses $144,215,615, navy $20,030,704, making a total of $164,246,319, 
Germany pays out for her army alone $92,573,403 in a year of peace. 
France expends for her army $100,017,623, navy $33,172,699, making a 
total of $133,196,322. Tried by these figures it will be observed that 
our defensive land and naval forces cost much less than those of 
England, Russia, France, or Germany. It is true that the cost per 


ugth of our exposed 


sey. 





| capita of supporting our Army is greater than that of either of the 


nations given. 

This results from several causes, but principally from the differ- 
ence in the pay of the soldier and the cost of clothing and subsist- 
ence. To maintain an army and navy is expensive, and much of this 
expense is unavoidable. We must administer these departments 
honestly and as cheaply as we may to be just to the gallant men who 
put their lives at the hazard in the defense of the people. I regret 
the necessity for keeping a war establishment at all. I would it 
were possible to furl our battle-flags, strike our tents, and forget for- 
ever the barbarous artof war. The day may come, and many believe 
it will come, when differences between civilized nations will be set- 
tled without a resort to arms, by arbitrament in some international 
tribunal provided by the common consent of the nations for that 


| purpose; but that time is not yet. Two great powers of the earth 


have just concluded a war—an expensive, bloody, atrocious war. The 
signs of the times point to another giant conflict in Europe. The 
millennium has not yet come. We are now at peace, it is true, but 
how long we are to be so favored no one but the Intinite knows. 
It is not given us to know how soon the drums may beat the rev- 
eille and the bugles sound the assembly. Within a hundred years 
; : 1 
we have had three wars; one in each generation. And during all 
this time the savages have been in a state of insubordination. We 
may judge the future by the past and be prepared. We are met with 
the suggestion, indeed the argument has been urged with much force, 
that we should rely largely in the emergency of war upon the militia 
of the States for our defense. I do not depreciate the value of this 
force, but it needs at all times of serious danger to be supplemented 
by trained and disciplined corps. There are but few of the States 
that have an organized militia. While our people are brave and ever 
ready to respond to the call of the country, in time of peace they take 
little interest in military drill or display. They rely, except in case 
of sudden peril or a great exigency, upon the regular troops. Several 
times during this discussion the opinion of Mr, Calhoun has been 
quoted upon this point. I quote it once more, hoping that it may 
thus reach a few who otherwise might not have the benefit of it. 

Mr. Calhoun says: 

However remote our situation from the great pve of the world and howe ver 
pacific our policy, we are, notwithstanding, liable to be involved in war; anc’ to 
resist, with success, its calamities and dangers, a standing army in peace in = 
present state of the military science, is an a preparation rhe ore , 
opinion cannot be adopted without putting to hazard the independence and safet 
of thecountry. 7 neat the 

I am aware that the militia is considered, and in many respects justiy, as 
great national force; but to render them effective every experienced omiet Sea 
acknowledge that they require the aid of regular troops. Supported by a _ t b : 
corps of trained artillerists and a small but well disciplined body of infantry a 
may be safely relicd on to garrison our forts and to act in the tield as light aes 
In these services their zeal, courage, and habit of using firearms would a - 
great importance and would have their full effect. To rely on them beyou pa of 
to suppose our militia capable of meeting in the open field the regular spn 
Europe, would be to resist the most obvious truth and the whole oc our < XI 
ence as a nation. War is an art to attain perfection in which much me “4 
experience, particularly for officers, are necessary. 





The necessity for a trained army and the fearful embarrassment 

‘asioned by the want of one were apparent during the earlier years 
or tl . rebellion. We all remember how for weary months an im- 
thm rmy lay motionless on the other side of the Potomac, “ like a 
i ne whale stranded on the sea-shore.” It lay there month after 
; oath until the dispatches from Washington were stereotyped into 
single phrase : “ All is quiet on the Potomac.” Its movements 
re delayed that it wight be educated in the science of war. At 
+ when “on to Richmond” was sounded by the press, it moved 
Te ard, a mass of raw but heroic men, but to meet disaster. Who 
can say how much of expense, woe, and death would have been saved 
us had the nation been able at once to put evena small army of 
thoroughly trained troops into the field ? 
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on this question has alluded to it—about the employment of the 
national forces in the suppression of domestic violence. All agree 
that local disorders should be suppressed by local authority when 
that is possible. No one quest ions this. V 

of the torch lights up our cities or when mad and violent men engage 


in the work of plunder and destruction, and the executive of a State 







the United States shall protect each State from invasion, and on 
application of the Legislature, or of the executive when the Legisla- 
ture cannot be convened, against domestic violence. 1 his obligation 
is placed by the Constitution upon the United States. The United 
States shall protect each State from invasion. The nation in this 
emergency need not await the call of the State but may act at once. 
To execute these commands and powers the employment of a national 
force was evidently contemplated by the framers of that instrument. 
Vas it intended that the Government should wholly rely upon State 
troops? In case of invasion certainly no one will seriously so con- 
tend. In case of domestic violence it was not intended that the 
coercive power of the Government should be employed until the 
State through its Legislature or executive demanded it. In either of 
the contingencies named the national forces might be constitution- 
ally employed. This proposition is in no sense weakened by section 
5207 of the Revised Statutes. That section reads: 

In case of an insurrection in any State, against the government thereof, it shall 
be lawful for the President, on application of the Legislature of such State, or of 














sufficient to suppress such insurrection ; or, on like application, to employ, for the 

same purposes, such part of the land or naval forces of the United States as he 

coems necessary. 

This very section leaves it optional with the President to suppress 
an insurrection in a State when that State makes application to him 
for that purpose, either by calling forth the militia of another State 
or States or by employing the land or naval forces of the United 
States. 1 have referred to the Constitution and statute for no other 
purpose than to show that the National Army may lawfully invade a 
State. But few have denied this, but still some gentlemen seem sur- 
prisingly sensitive on this point. Why this sensitiveness? We all 
remember—for the occasion is too recent to be forgotten—that less 
than a year ago, when our great lines of railway were in the hands 
of men who defied local authority, when there was violence and 
defiant insurrection in many of our towns and cities, in the presence 
of which strong men, law-abiding and patriotic men trembled with 
alarm, the executives of a half dozen and more of the States, East 
and West, appealed tothe President for help. In that hour of peril 
it was constitutional for the President to send a part or, if necessary, 
all of the standing Army into a State. Then the democratic States 
of Maryland and West Virginia were willing, indeed anxious, to be 
invaded by the “ mercenaries who sack, desecrate, indulge, when and 
where they dare,” by that Army that has been denounced on this floor 
as having no other ambition than “ to serve, obey, destroy, kill, suffer, 
and die for pay.” On this trying occasion the governor of my own 
State, a State that sent to the battle-fields of the late war more than 

F two hundred thousand volunteers, applied to Washington for help. 
1 was somewhat surprised, I confess, when I heard my friend and 
colleague [Mr. Cops] deny the other day that Governor Williams had 
called for the assistance of United Statestroops. The history of those 
days had certainly escaped the gentleman’s memory. The flat and 
explicit denial of my colleague was supplemented the next day by 

he gentleman from I!linois, [Mr. HARRISON, ] who apologized for the 
governor of Indiana in these words: 

Governor Williams has been for several years seeing at Indianapolis a lot of blue- 
coated men, and he had never thoroughly comprehended for what purpose they 
were there, He at once discovered he might utilize them. The Government was 
paying for them, and as a matter of economy he simply asked they might handout 
the arms from the arsenal to the police and militia, which he as governor was call- 
ug out. There was only a small squad of soldiers at Indianapolis in charge of the 
arsenal. Ile wished the arms to arm the militia with. He had men enough to call 


out, but had no arms. He did not ask for soldiers. He asked simply for assist- 
ance to get arms, , 


' ae now read Governor Williams’s telegram in the light of those 
ceniais ; 










































[Telegram.] 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, July 26, 1877. 
The Presmext of the United States, P 


Washington, D. C.: 
In view of the threatened domestic violence growing out of the railroad strike, 
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| me all the aid possible in preserving the public peace.” 
| phrase “all the aid possible” mean no more than to “ hand out arms 


| 
| 
Much hasbeen said—indeed almost every gentleman who has spoken | 


or its Legislature appeals to the President for protection, shall it be | this dispatch or the next day two hundred regular troops appeared 


withheld? Would you have the nation refuse to respond to such a | 
call?’ The Constitution expressly provides, as we all know, “ that | 


a savage, to guard our military posts and stores under tropical 


the executive, when the Legislature cannot be convened, to call forth such number 
of the militiaof any other State or States, which may be applied for, as he deems | 
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I request that authority be at once given to the commandant of the arsenal ¢ ) ron 
der me all the aid possible in preserving the public p } 
JAMES D. WILLIAMS 
Governor of I 
What is the plain meaning of this telegram ? 


It needs no interpre- 
I 
tation. 


“There is threatened domestic violence,” says the Governor, 
“and I want the President of the United States to direct the ofticer 
in command of the national troops at the arsenal in this city to give 


Does the 


to the police and militia?” Suppose the President had granted the 
request and instructed the commandant to render the State govern- 
ment “all the aid possible” in preserving the peace, can any sane man 
doubt what construction that officer would have given the order? 
The governor wanted the assistance of the commandant, men, and 
arms of the Government, and until recently no one has questioned the 


yl | fact. There is a chapter in this history that has been omitted. This 
Sut, sir, when the red glare | 


telegram of Governor Williams was sent on the 26th of July. I am 
not prepared to say that what followed was in response to it, but it 
is a fact known to all our people that either on the night following 


on the streets of our capital under the command of General Morrow. 
A company of these soldiers was sent with United States Marshal 


| Spooner, in the command of Captain Paige, west to Terre Haute and 


Vincennes to enforce obedience to the law in those cities. I know that 
when these troops appeared the people felt a sense of relief, felt that 
they had been rescued from a grave peril. 

It seems, however, that the regular soldier may be employed for 


| any and every purpose but to assist in the enforcement of the laws 


and to aid in the suppression of domestic violence. He is fit to guard 


our coasts and frontiers, to be butchered and scalped by the remorse- 


uns, and to be exiled to the snows and fog-banks of Alaska. He is 
| fit to lie down and die under the shadows of our standards, to defend 
our people from the aggressions of a foreign foe. He may, in de- 

fense of our honor and our flag, crimson the distant seas with his 
| blood. Why, sir, in the younger days of the Republic, days that 
| can return no more, he was thought fit to “invade,” with musket 
and bayonet, our northern cities to assist in returning a Burns or a 
Sims to slavery and to chains. No man has challenged his mission 
| or his use save when the Government has thought fit to employ him 

to protect American citizens from outrages committed upon them by 
Americans. It seems our people may be mobbed and kukluxed and 
outraged in property and in person—the local authorities may be un- 
able to protect or they may sympathize with the cut-throats and 
miscreants and refuse the citizen defense—and the nation, possessing 
the power to rescue, must sit silently and impotently by, without 
striking a blow to redress the wrong. Toso construe the nation’s 
| duties or its powers is infinitely more dangerous to our liberties than 
mercenary troops and standing armies. 

It is said by some that it is degrading to a brave and chivalrous 
soldier to employ him in what these gentlemen are pleased to term 
police duties, such as the suppression of disturbances in the several 
States, and in aiding the judicial power in enforcing its mandates. 
If this is intended as a compliment to the Army, I pass it. Others 
less generous denounce our regular soldiery and Army as a standing 
menace to our liberties. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Kim- 
MEL] in his speech in this House the other day gives this portrait of 
an American regular soldier: 


He is a soldier by trade; he lives by blood! His is a business apart from the 
people. His condition works a severance of interest. He consumes what they 
create. He seldom marries; nor does he accumulate property, nor form and con- 
tinue social relations; his habits unfit him for the relations of civil life; he enlists 
| and re-enlists, becomes a permanent part of the military establishment of the 

country, and looks to its bounty for pension or asylum as the refuge of his old age. 
The order of his superior is his only law. At the command of that superior he 
fights for or against the laws, the constitution, the country under which or in which 
he lives, in turn its master or its slave He sacks, desecrates, indulges when and 
where he dares. He serves, obeys, destroys, kills, suffers, and dies for pay. He 
| is a mercenary whom sloth, luxury, and cowardice hires to protect its ease, enjoy 

ment, and life. Such is the soldier whom “ our fathers who framed the Constitu 
tion” refused to intrust with the execution of the laws and the suppression of in 
surrection. ‘‘ Our fathers who framed the Constitution ’ thought him “ dangerous 
to public liberty” and dreaded and detested him, and declared he ought not to 
exist. 

Thisis a fearful picture. I protest that our American regular does 
; not deserve this portraiture. He is not an unreasoning mercenary, 

in turn the “ master and the slave of his country.” With few excep- 
| tions he loves liberty and venerates our democratic institutions. He 
is not a danger but an element of strength—the strong right arm of 
| the executive authority of the nation. It has been my fortune to 
see the regular soldier go down into the very jaws of death on more 
than one battle-field in defense of free government. By his heroism, 
his devotion to the cause of human liberty, he won my admiration. 
In the hands of such men as these the very bayonets think, and 
although it may be enjoined upon bim— 

Not to make reply, 


Not to reason why, 
Lut to do or die, 


my word for it, sir, if our Republic abides until it is overthrown by 
such officers and men as now make up our Army it will endure for- 
| ever. I do not care to pursue this subject further. 
| While I shall vote against the reduction of the number of enlisted 
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men at present provided for by law, I shall support many of the feat- | them. If some citizen by his signal ability, his personal s. 
ures of this bill. First, 1 do not believe in a skeleton organization. | and heroism, renders a distinguished service to his country h 
The regiments should be consolidated, I have listened patiently to | receive generous recognition. A magnanimous people will aly, 
the reasons which have been given for continuing the existing plan. | recognize merit and reward it. But, sir, if gratuities are to be olen 
‘These reasons have not removed the sincere conviction that twenty- | in money they should be given in gross. This should be the rule 
live thousand men put into thirty-one regiments would make a more | We cannot create offices by which to reward all who deserve : 
compact, symmetrical, and effective organization of the Army than | the country and the precedent would be dangerous if we 
to put them into forty regiments. so. All experience proves that it is easy to legislate salarie 
Again, the proportion of commissioned officers to the enlisted men | it is seldom possible to legislate them down. 

is too great. I regard it my duty to vote for a reduction of our Army In voting for the reduction of the pay of the two gallant men who 
oflicers. I am able, through the kindness of my colleague, [Mr. | stand at the head of our Army no one who knows me wil] believe 
CALKINS, ] to give the following : for a moment that I am actuated by other than a sincere belief that 
the measure is demanded by the circumstances of the people. Their 
pay will still continue to be generous. The salary and allowances of 
the General of the Army amount to $17,700, and those of the Liey- 
tenant-General to $14,250. This bill fixes the pay of the Genera] at 
$13,500, and that of the Lieutenant-General at $11,000. The de. 
crease, as I understand the bill, is occasioned by cutting off what is 
known as allowances. 


acTifices 
€ should 
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Statement showing ratio of apportionment between commissioned officers 
and enlisted men in 1850, 1853, 1855, 1860, and 1878. 


Officers. 1850. | 1853. | 1855. 1860. | 1878. 


General and staff | 





oflicers . ....... 2n9 a0 319 = : a But, sir, all things considered, the compensation of none of our offi- 
e+ % se San eee ee es. | cers has been diminished. Money has appreciated until their pay 
Total commisaioned as fixed by this bill is greater in its purchasing power than it was 
officers ....... Aa FR4 964 1, 071 1, 083 | 2,161 | when these salaries were established. Thisis so apparent that I need 
Enlisted 9. 431 9. 2n4 1162 ‘Leal 95.000 not discuss it, 
lis a 0, 9, 28 , 658 P48 25, . . 
— : ; . During the Forty-first Congress General Logan made the following 
= = , 2 
Proportion of com | | remarks in regard to the pay of the General of the Army: 
missioned officers | = ~ a aod ae Now, will any man tell me why the General of your Army, and that Army only 
to men | LtolOft} | Lto of, | Lto LOY, | 1 to 10]f)5 | 1 to11)7¢2? | thirty-seven thousand strong, should receive $19,000 and upward & year, when the 
Proportion of line oa a ce wa a Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, who has to sit upon the bench day after day 
otlicers to men..../ lL to 16y3; | Lto 14}$% | L to 15)73 | 1 to 1674, 1 to 153$$ | and month after month, and labor as hard as a man can, gets only $6,500 and the asso 





ciate justices $6,000? Your Speaker of the House gets only $8,000, and the \ 
President, who is the next highest officer to the President of the United States. oy 
gets $8,000a year. The Secretary of War commands the General in theory and on|\ 
gets less than half the salary. , 

Now, if you will tell mo why a man who does not rank as high, so far as offies 
is concerned, as the Vice-President of the United States, shall receive $19,000 ay 
upward a year while the Vice-President receives but $8,000, I would be clad you 
would do so; for I can see no good reason for it. It seems to mo that $12,000 a year 
is a fair salary for any man in this country who holds an office lower than Presi 
dent. It isa higher salary than is now given to any officerof the Government ex 
cept the President. 

General Sherman is aman for whom I have always entertained the hichest 
respect as a military man. I am willing he should have all the credit to which he 
is entitled. But because I am willing to give him credit as a great general, that is 
no reason why I should tax the wooden-legged and one-armed men, and the widows 
and orphans of this country, to pay him more than double that which is paid tothe 
Chief-Justice or the Vice-President, when he does not hold so high an oflice as they do. 


Let us look for a moment to the pay of the other Army officers. I 
will give a statement of their pay under the present law, what it was 
when they were in the field during the recent civil war, and what it 
will be should this bill become a law: 


It appears from this statement that we are now, and have been for 
years, maintaining a commissioned oflicer for every ten or eleven en- 
listed men. This has been true of our military system most of the 
time for more than a quarter of acentury. This is supported by the 
same arguments that have been employed in defense of keeping up 
the plan of skeleton organizations. As I have announced my inten- 
tion to support the reduction and the consolidation of the regiments, 
it is unnecessary to say that I shall favor the mustering out of a cor- 
responding number of officers. 

In 1866 our Army numbered 50,000 men and 3,036 officers. Now it 
numbers 25,000 men and 2,161 oflicers. If it were necessary to keep 
up the same proportion between commissioned oflicers and enlisted 
men we would only require now 1,518 oflicers, and could dispense 
with 643. The bill provides a plan for disposing of such officers as 
may not be required that strikes me as both just and liberal. This 
legislation violates no contract, for every citizen who accepts an 
oflice created by the statute accepts it with the knowledge that the 
law may be amended or repealed and the office abolished. The Gov- 
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ernment has frequently exercised this power, and its right to do so & a 

has never been questioned. ae | gf 
The thirtieth section of the bill reduces the pay of all the officers Official rank <5 ao 

of the Army from the General to the second lieutenant. Thatsection re ee 

is as follows: ES | Ee 
Sec. 30. That tho officers of the Army shall be entitled to the pay herein stated 3 a 3 

after their respective designations : eas eet - 
The General, $13,500 a year ; | 
The Ligutenant-General, $11,000 a year , IE non acuncuneienuiin ae ier ee es #9, 945 | 85,520 | 87,500 
A major-gencral, $7,500 a year ; Brigadier-general | 7,500] 3,882 5, 500 
A brigadier-general, $5,500 a year ; CRE cosine gece eaansiok ndeese insu os eesown on sentedianwn 6,177 | 2,820] 3,500 
A colonel, $3,500 a year ; Lieutenant-colonel ........- eesescccecees eoennce sevnensces BBE jaar. 00 | 3,009 
A lieutenant-colonel, $3,000 a year ; a oe ek enlist iainieadne a cecrecainiabimi init ioaanel 4,931 | 2100) 2500 
A major, $2,500 a year ; Captain, average ........-- papesesencncer nungehnienuncnhe 3,500] 1,422]... . 
A captain, (mounted,) 2,000 a year ; Captain, not mounted ..........00.cceeecceceecceeeeceees | ceccee|seersee } 1,800 
A captain, (not mounted,) $1,800 a year ; Captain, mounted ........... awas | 2000 
An adjutant, $1,800 a year ; First lieutenant ...... os 1, 302 | -...-.. 
A regimental quartermaster, $1,200 a year : First lieutenant, not mounted .. ae cenueicesaue | 1,500 
A first lieutenant, (mounted, ) $1,600 a year ; First lieutenant, mounted ..... a callin dicen alesieanatiammammiemeien atin ade | 1, 600 
A first lieutenaut, (not mounted,) $1,500 a year; eens 1,967 | 1,242] .. 
A second lieutenant, (mounted,) $1,500 a year ; Second lieutenant, not mounted ................00-eeeeee |e sees ees Jo eeeeee 1, 400 
A second lieutenant, (not mounted,) $1,400 a year ; Second lieutenant, mounted ....... esl naitiatien Eadie cnt eee aaetl aii 1,50) 
A chaplain, $1,500 a year ; Adjutant. ...ccccccocscccccccces eccccecccess Oe ewe ew eweeee | were eee|seeeees 1, B00 
A storekeeper, $1,800 a year. . 1,500 


; = ‘ Chaplain .............-. Seene cecccece ecneneneons Sbubeenssd pesseedieresee 
The pay fixed and provided for in this section for the several grades respectively 


named shall be in fall for all pay and allowances of every kind and nature hereto- 
fore given or allowed by law or Army regulations, except as hereinafter provided 
in this act. 





MEMORANDUM.—Colonels of infantry were paid, when in the field $2,616 ; colonels 
of cavalry, mounted infantry and engineers, $2,820, as stated above. 

A single glance, Mr. Chairman, at this statement proves that no in- 
justice is done the brave defenders of our country by this bill in the 
matter of compensation. Upon the contrary, it is eminently liberal— 
liberal almost beyond any precedent in this country. Men who ment 
the high distinction accorded to officers in the American Army are 
too magnanimous to complain of this effort to economize the expend- 
itures of the nation at a time the people are weighed down by debt 
and oppressed by a necessary but burdensome taxation. Be this as 
it may, my duty is clear. I shall vote for every measure of economy 
that will not embarrass the public service, whatever department of 
the Government it may touch, civil or military. 

A few words more, Mr. Chairman, and I am done. Those who —_ 
insisted that a standing army of reasonable size and efficiency shoul 
be maintained, have been charged with a purpose to antagonize it 
with the laboring-men of our country. Speaking for myself I aoe 
with emphasis, any such object. I believe, however, in law—in its 
enforcement ; for the restraints of a just law add to the quality inti- 


The reduction contemplated by this section is right. The change 
might have been much more radical and still have been just. As the 
committee after full discussion and careful examination has deemed 
it inexpedient to recommend further reduction in the pay at present, 
I shall accept the bill as it is, As I antagonize many of my party 
friends in giving my support to this measure, it is due to myself that 
I give seme of the many reasons by which I have been influenced. 
To the subject of official salaries I have given some thought, and it 
is my deliberate conviction that in no case should the wages of office 
be more than compensatory. The officer, civil or military, is the 
mere agent of the people, and his pay should be measured by the 
character of his employment and the ability brought to its perform- 
ance. The Government should pay for the same kind of work what 
it could be obtained for by the citizen ; no more and no less. When 
we establish the rule that official pay may be more than compensa- 
tion, we are all at sea and at the mercy of the caprice of each suc- 
ceeding Congress. High salaries are unjust to the people who pay 
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‘tely more than it detracts from the quantity of individual freedom. 
seety der—security. Disregard it, and there is riot, disorder, an- 
— °Xo system of government has ever been devised by civilized 
archy. sppressive to the people, so destructive to human liberty, as 
= re Fores is the “argument of kings,” and should only be re- 
— to by republics in cases of extreme peril, as a last resort. The 
re eovernment is that one whose laws are so just and wise, and 
a vartially administered that it rests in the hearts of its people. 
lwould repress disorder, if it were possible, by placing the lives, 
property, and liberties of all men and all classes under a government 
<o manifestly humane and just that the humblest citizen could rely 
on its protection and would not fear its power. — : 

It sometime occurs that our legislation is unwise, but, even in that 
case, in a Government like ours a complete remedy is in the hands of 
the people. So long as the right to free speech, a free press, and a 
free ballot is undisturbed there can be no occasion for riot, plunder, 
and bloodshed. With us no class, large or small, can better their 
condition by forcible resistance to established authority. Occasional 
tumults will occur in all governments—ours as well as ot hers—but if 
1 believed the American citizen, of any class or calling, is to become a 
perambulatory mob, a bladgeoned desperado, I would confess repub- 
licean government a failure. I know our working-people, the men 
who toil in field and workshop, and knowing them, I confide in them. 
Our institutions are safe in their hands. W hen our liberties are at- 
tacked these men will be found in the front and center of the fight 
in their defense. When, however, the law is defied, when the right 
to life, property, or liberty is openly and forcibly disregarded by the 
wild frenzy of mad and discontented men, of any class or calling, 
the Government will end, then and forever, if it prove either too 
weak or too cowardly to rescue and protect its people. 


Transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department. 


mot 7 T , om T 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS F. TIPTON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 
On the bill (1H. R. No, 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TIPTON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment presents a question 
that should not be considered hastily. The question challenges our 
most serious and careful consideration. The question is of vital 
importance to the Indian tribes and to the people of the Government. 
The question is one that rises above the question of pure economy, if 
it be economy to adopt this measure, which I seriously doubt. The 
relation of the Indians to the Government is very peculiar, and I fear 
not generally understood. The rights of the Indians on one side and 
that of the Government on the other, as affecting the status of the 
Indian and his tribe to the Government and the people, is one of the 
questions that should ever be regarded by the Government with deep 
solicitude. Each tribe of Indians may have rights peculiar to that 
tribe. To a certain limit, at least, each tribe is an independent gov- 
ernment with laws and regulations governing the tribe. The title to 
their lands is peculiar in many respects, and whatever their rights 
are or may be should be guarded with the most perfect good faith. 

The Government is the controlling power, and the Indian has no 
voice and is not consulted. Is it to be assumed that the Indian has 
no choice in this matter, and that he is not to be consulted in the 
matter? It would seem to me that this assumption upon the part of 
the representatives of the people would be wrong and unjust. It 
seems tome that the Indian should be consulted and his interest 
considered. It is the duty of the Government to treat the various 
Indian tribes with the most profound consideration and give each 
tribe to understand that in the future, at least, the Government means 
to be just. The Indian department, as it was formerly ‘called, was 
under the charge of the War Department until 1849, when it was 
transferred to the civil department of the Government, and I am ab- 
solutely unable to discover any reason for placing this bureau back 
under the charge of the War Department. This transfer is opposed 
by the scientific and religious people of the country as a step back- 
ward. This is not a proposition to transfer a few Indians, or even 
tribes, to the War Department. But its purpose is to transfer the 
entire Indian Bureau to that Department. This amendment strikes 
at the very root of our present system, and legislates out of office the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, every clerk in the employment of 
the bureau, and discharges every agent, without any provision for 
anybody to take their places. It leaves the books of the Indian Bu- 
reau without any person legally authorized to take charge of them, 
and the vast business now carried on between the Government and 
the Indian tribes is not provided for, nor is any person authorized to 
take charge of the books and close up the business. 

The amendment contains no provision for its execution, and in my 
judgment cannot without farther legislation be carried out. There 
is hot now in the United States and Territories much to exceed the 
third of a million of Indians, and for the care and expenses of the 
Various tribes the Government since the adoption of the Constitution 
up to and including 1877 has paid out $171,377,688.77. This money 


has been expended with the professed purpose of elevating and civil- 
izing the Indians. In 1822, Dr. Morse in a report to the Secretary of 
War on the Indian affairs of the country well said that— . 

Itisexceedingly important that every movement of the civil, military, commercial, 
and religious classes of the community in reference to the improvement ef the con 
dition of the Indians should bein unison and harmony ; that there should be no in- 
terference, no collision the one with the other. The strength and influence of each 
should be combined on a well-digested plan and exerted with patience, perseverence, 
and with one mind for the accomplishment of the end in view. All of this is prac- 
ticable, and if done, the blessing of Heaven will insure the desired success. 

Again, at the second session of the T'wenty-seventh Congress, in 
report 854, page 2, in discussing this same subject, Mr. Knox said : 

That the civilization of the Indians would be an operation of complicated diffi- 
culty, that it would require the highest knowledge of human character and a steady 
perseverance in & wise system for a series of years, cannot be doubted. But to 
deny that under a course of favorable circumstances it could be accomplished is 
to suppose the human character under the influence of such stubborn habits as to 
be incapable of melioration or change, a supposition entirely contradicted by the 
progress of society from the barbarous ages to its present degree of perfecti8n. 

These declarations are as true to-day as when made, and the expe- 
rience of the time since they were made has fully proven the truth 
of these statements. In the early history of the American Indians 
there was no recognition of individual rights of property, and in fact 
this idea prevailed until our present humane system was adopted, 
which is now beginning to teach the recognition of individual prop- 
erty among the various tribes. To elevate and educate the Indian it 
is necessary to teach him the common industries of life, as he can no 
longer depend upon the free bounties of nature, but he like civilized 
people must obtain a livelihood by tilling the soil or by engaging in 
some other one of the industries of life. The Indian mind is filled 
with wild, vague, and foolish superstitions. To these superstitions 
he is an abject slave. They govern all his wild life. To make any 
progress in civilization he must be taught something better. 

The Indians are being wasted by disease incidental to the transi- 
tional life which they now live. By these diseases the Indians are 
wasting away. To cure these diseases they resort to superstitions, 
tortures, dances and other practices most of which increase the evils 
which they are intended to obviate. To save him from these prac- 
tices he must be taught something better. For these purposes the 
Indians should be placed and kept under the management of men in- 
terested in advancing them in civilization; we owe it to the Indian, 
for we should teach him the ways of civilization; we have taken 
from him his hunting-grounds and it would be unwise and unjust to 
consecrate a whole continent to the use of a small number of Indians 
that they might continue to live a savage life and to prevent civilized 
people from occupying their territory. But while this is true, we owe 
it to them that they shall not by these means be destroyed. It is our 
duty to give in exchange for the great domain we have taken from 
him and which is so advantageous to us that civilization and enlight- 
enment which has been so advantageous to our people. It is ourduty 
to teach him how to cultivate the soil and furnish him with tools and 
farming-implements, and in return it is the duty of the Indians to 
cultivate the soil. Itis our duty to furnish the Indian with cattle, 
that he may be able to raise beef, the great staple food of the Indian, 
and in return it is the duty of the Indians to care for their stock and 
to preserve good order and sobriety in their various tribes. 

Mr. Chairman, the peace policy is the true policy. The last nine 
years clearly demonstrate, beyond doubt, that the greatest number 
of Indians prefer peace to war. And I confess my utter surprise that 
any respectable number of men should seriously consider any move- 
ment having in view a change in the policy of the Government to- 
ward the Indians. The Government has assumed the guardianship 
of the Indians, and it is the duty of the Government to provide for 
their proper education and for a suitable and proper government 
over them. The Indians should be protected by law against bad In- 
dians and unprincipled white men. It is a disgrace to the nation that 
there is not a better legal protection to the Indians in their personal 
and relative rights. That the Indian tribes have made great advance- 
ment in the last nine years is fully shown by the following facts 
taken from the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1877 : 
Number of acres of land in reservations... ...... ........-.-+-+++--e0e- 149, 898, 180 
Number of acres tillable 14, 945, 763 

Of this land the Indians cultivated during the year 292,550 acres. 

The Indians own, as shown by this report: 
Horses 209, 021 
OO TTT Tee ~~ ee 
Cattle. . . 217, 8&3 
Hogs .. 

Sheep 
And during the year 1877 they raised : 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats and barley 
Vegetables 


In addition to this they sawed 2,885,856 feet of lumber and cut 
92,191 cords of wood; sold robes and furs to the value of $370,913. 
They made 279,000 shingles, 330,600 pounds of sugar, and 50,000 brick. 

There is a growing disposition to own wagons and teams on the 
part of Indians in their individual rights, and they are procuring 
them in some instances through their own means. I think that the 
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Indians should be encouraged in every manner possible in their agri- 
cultural pursuits, and that such legislation should be had as will 
protect them in the ownership of personal property, and one great 
object will have been gained. 

Mr. Chairman, I think legislation that would under certain restric- | 
tions authorize the Indians to become naturalized and the right to 
vote would tend largely to encourage the Indians to become good 
citizens. The Commissioner recommends the enactment by Congress | 
of a code of laws based upon the result of the experience of those 
familiar with Indian life and manners as a supplement to the adapta- 
tion of existing laws, curing defects in the present system, and cites 
the statement of Bishop Hore in his fifth report, dated September, 
1877, where he says: 


Civilization has loosened, in some places broken, the bonds which regulate and 
hold together Indian society in its wild state, and has failed to give the peo- 
ple law and officers of justice in their place. This evil still continues unabated ; 
wom@n are brutally beaten and outraged; men are murdered in cold blood; the 
Indians who are friendly to schools and churches are intimidated and preyed upon 
by the evil-disposed ; children are molested on their way to school ol schools are 
dispered by bands of vagabonds ; but there is no redress. This cursed condition of 
things is an outrage upon the one Law-giver. It isadisgrace toour land. It should 
make every man who sits in the national hallsof legislation blush. And wish well 
to the Indians as we may and do for them what we will the efforts of civil agents, 
teachers, and missionaries are like the struggles of drowning men weighted with 
lead as long as by the absence of law Indian society is left without a base. 

Mr. Chairman, this is but a repetition of history and the fault is 
largely attributable to the Congress of the United States. I appeal 
in behalf of the Indians for protection by law, I appeal to members 
of this House, I appeal to the Committee on Indian Affairs to give to 
this House a bill that will tend at least to the preservation of the 
rights of this unfortunate people. In the name of economy give | 
them law, give them schools, give them the opportunities of relig- 
ious worship without molestation. These people are entitled to this 
as a matter of right and justice. It is true that there are schools 
now in most of the agencies, if not in all, but the facilities are wholly 
inadequate to the demands, and as I have shown the protection to 
children is utterly and wholly inadequate. These people must be 
prepared for citizenship and civil life. It is the work of the Ameri- 
can people to see to it that these people are protected and prepared 
for the various duties of life, and under the present peace policy 
many are learning to read and preparing themselves for entering 
upon life with a hope before them that is encouraging to the friends 
of the Indians. 

It is the work of the Government and the churches to educate and 
Christianize the Indian. It is the work of the Government to give 
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| care of the War Department, and in the face of the fact 





and that where entries have been made they are so imperfect that the very «1... 
who kept them could not state an accountfrom them. The whole syst; mete ne 
in this department requires revision and radical reform. There has hee. , 
prodigality as to funds which should have been invested for the Indiay a 
investments actually made being in stocks of States purchased in oom . ; 

above par, and now paid ont by the Government as trustee at par, w hile th “ 
worth only twenty-five or thirty cents on the dollar. The accounts iy ; o va 
Burean and in the Second Auditor's Office are very imperfect, and are so kone 
to facilitate the practice of irregularities with impunity. mepS as 


In the light of the history of this bureau for fifty years under the 


that ext; 

agance amounting to recklessness prevailed during this a 
the cry was for a change, and in 1849 the change was made al 
everybody is well satistied with the result except a few memther 
of this House, or at least Iam advised of no public demand for ¢) 

change. From all the facts and information that I have been able 
to gather since I learned this amendment was to be presented for eon. 
sideration, I believe that the present plan is the most acceptable ¢, 
the Indians and the people. These people are dependent; they arp 
without the privilege of self-government except to a very Jimited 
extent, and without any transferable interest in the land on whjo» 
they live. They are not slaves, but free, absolutely free. They aro 
the children of the Republic and entitled to every right that na, 
possibly be extended to them consonant with the safety of the people 
And for the preservation of peace and good order I would by lawfy] 
authority appoint safe, prudent, and careful Indians on the poli 7 


ms 


| force of the agency and require them to preserve and keep the peace, 
| I would establish a normal school at some suitable point, for the ed 


cation of Indian teachers. This plan was substantially recommend J 
by Dr. Morse, in 1822, in his report to the Secretary of War. He said. 
at page 76 of the report: 


As an important aid to the Government in their project in regard to the Ina 
I wonld suggest the expediency of establishing in some suitable situation a col\ 
for the education of such Indian youth as shall have passed through the pr 
Indian schools with reputation and promise. Here, under competent instru 
let them be prepared to teach their brethern of the wilderness all, ever the his 
branches of useful knowledge. Let this college be liberally endowed out of ty 
avails of those public lands which have been purchased of the Indians. ‘Lo y 
better purpose can a portion of them be applied? Of these lands there is; g 
and to spare at the disposal of the Government. Let able and skillful profess 
be appointed for this institution, and whenever any of the educated Indian 
shall “ qualified for teachers let them be rewarded and encouraged by promot 
them to such oflices in the instruction and government of the college as they 
capable of filling with reputation and respectability. Let them feel their 


ns 





| strength and importance and have the full benefit of all the motives to exertion 


him good and wholesome laws, and unless the Government does this | 


the work of Christians and scholars must fail in this great work of 
Christianizing andeducating these people. Withthe presentadvanced 


civilization of many of the tribes if a proper and humane course is | 


pursued by the Government, and the present policy carried out, it 
will not be long until many of the tribes will be self-sustaining and 
thus will the Government economize. These people, as I have said, 
are the wards of the nation, and must so continue until they are far 
enough advanced in civilization tosupport themselves. I would have 
an army suflicient to support and maintain good order and to coerce 
the evil-disposed into submission to wholesome and just laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I am at an absolute loss to understand the purpose 
of this amendment transferring the Indian Bureau to the War De- 
partment. The Indian should be taught the arts of peace, not of 
war. They should be taught to labor and have the benetits of their 
own labor. It seems to me that to enact this amendment into law 
would be a most grievous mistake, but it is urged on the ground of 
economy. It is insisted that the officers of the Army can take the 
places of agents now paid by the Government, and that thereby there 
willbe asaving. I deny that experience will prove a saving in money, 
but this matter of the treatment of the Indian tribes should not be 
wholly controlled by the question of economy. The Army and the 
Indian have met on many fields made red with blood, and these people 
will not be content; they are a very suspicious people, and I fear that 
this amendment would give great dissatisfaction to the Indians. I 
admit that this bureau was under the charge of the War Department 
for about fifty years, but I maintain that the Indian has made more 
advancement in the last nine years under the present policy toward 
civilization than during the entire time that this bureau was under the 
care of the War Department. 

During the time this bureau was under the care of the War Depart- 
ment there was constant complaint of bad management. I have time 
to cite but a few instances of complaint in 1834. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs reported to the House that the system was defective 
and that a revision was absolutely necessary, and that the system 
was expensive, inefficient, and irresponsible. Again, in 1841, a com- 
mittee on retrenchment was appointed by the House who made a 
careful examination of this question and reported on the 23d of May, 
1842, (reports of committees to second session of the Twenty-seventh 
Congress, volume 4, No. 471, page 2,) in which report the committee 
Bay: 

The evidence is submitted as to the general management and present condition 
of Indian athiirs, and requires but litle comment. It exhibits an almost total want 
of method and punctuality equally unjust and injurioas to the Government and to 
the tribes to whom we have voluntarily assumed obligations which we are not at 
liberty to disregard. It will be seen that the accounts of millionsof expenditures 

have been so loosely kept as scarcely to furnish a trace or explanation of large 
sums, and that others have been misapplied so as to impose serious losses on the 
Indians and heavy responsibility on the Government ; thatin some books (the only 
record ot these accounts) no entries have been made for a period of several years, 





which we enjoy. 

I have no doubt of the feasibility of educating the Indian to a point 
to fully qualify them for teachers, and a normal school for the educa 
tion of Indians as teachers would give encouragement to the Indians 
and especially to the young people, and within a very short time many 
would be found within its walls preparing themselves as teachers. 
Economy will be found written on every page of legislation tending 
to elevate the Indian race. I would discourage their tribal notions 
and encourage the idea of individuality among them, and thus en- 
courage each person to secure property for his own use, both land and 
personal property. I would encourage sobriety and discourage drunk- 
enness. I would encourage virtue and discourage vice. I would en- 
courage peace and discourage war. I would encourage religion and 
discourage sin in all its forms. I would encourage the plow and dis- 
courage the gun and the tomahawk. I would encourage the use of 
the ax and the scythe and discourage the use of the hunting-knife. 
I would encourage the Indians in every way that will tend to ele- 
vate them toa higher sphere in life. I would as soon as possibleand 
as rapidly as the public safety will permit give them the ballot. 

It is only a question of time; it is not the purpose of this Govern- 
ment to let the Indian race die out or perish, but on the contrary, 
while in this transitive state they may be decreasing in numbers, 
when they cross the line and enter fairly into the spirit of the civil- 
ization of this age, you will see stout, hearty, and educated men and 
women, capable of enjoying the highest civilization and willing to 
reach back in the darkness and draw their tribes upon the plane with 
themselves. Mr. Chairman, it is the duty of the churches, scholars, 
legislators, and in fact it is the duty of the people with one common 
acclaim to ery ont against this transfer of the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department, and in my judgment if this transfer is made many 
of the men who vote for it will live to see the mistake. 1 hope in 





behalf of justice and right that this amendment will not be adopted. 





Our Indian Policy. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM J. BACON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 27, 1878, 
On the bill (11. R. No. 4°67) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment now under ——- 

| proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina, involves one of tt 
| most grave measures presented for our consideration during this s . 
| sion, fertile as it has been in propositions that seem to me not S J 
| novel, but alarming. It proposes nothing less than the total aban 











» »ment of that system of dealing with the Indians upon our west- 
eT ean which bas been in operation for the last nine years, and 
sbic h by ay of distinction may be designated as the “ peace sys- 
t m” in contrast with the old policy, which in its prosecution might 
be called the war system, and in its legitimate outcome in the minds 


of many who advocated and supported it might appropriately have 


heen styled the extermination system. We may well, therefore, pause | 
wel 2? 4 


ond ask ourselves the solemn and momentous question, are we pre- 
nared here and now to lay aside that policy, to confess that it has been 


lamentable failure, dismiss the able and conscientious chief of the | 


Indian Bureau and his competent and trained assistants and inspect- 
ors, break up our commission, withdraw our agencies, and turn over 
the whole system to be dealt with on military principles and with 
warlike agencies ? F . . . 

For one, I am prepared to meet this question with an instant and 
emphatic “no.” I should feel deeply humiliated to be obliged to 
confess that the whole experiment entered upon nine years ago had 
proved such a failure as the bringing forward of this amendment 
would seem toimply. Our treatment of the Indians, Mr. Chairman, 
from an early period in our national history is calculated, in my 
sober judgment, to eall forth any sentiment but that of self-com- 
jlacency. From the earliest times until now it has, with occasional 
and fitfol intermissions, been characterized by injustice, rapacity, 
and dishonesty. From this sweeping condemnation I cannot except 
even the Puritan ancestry from whom I am proud to acknowledge 
my descent, when I recall the cruel wars tbey prosecuted and the 
large concessions they exacted from those subjugated tribes. 
picture is indeed relieved of some of its harsher features when we 
remember the efforts made in these early times by good and God-fear- 
ing men to meliorate the habits of savage life and introduce among the 
aboriginal tribes by which they were surrounded the principles and 
the institutions of Christian civilization; but this does not wipe out 
the blot that remains upon the escutcheon of the public men of that 
day and which in a large degree has rested upon our nation in our 
collec‘dve capacity during all the periods of our history from colonial 
times down to the present day. 

The establishment of the peace commission in 1869 was to my mind 
the dawning of a new and brighter day, a scheme which contemplated 
the abandonment of the old system which in its results had proved 
anything but a success, and the inauguration of a new method which 
it was hoped would, if not bring perfect peace to our borders, at least 
mitigate some of the horrors of war, and by teaching the arts of peace 
and introducing more largely into the savage life the means, the ap- 
pliances, and the institutions of civilized society, bring about ulti- 
mately a state of things that would permit to the Indians either the 
quiet enjoyment of their own reservations undisturbed by outside in- 
terference, or their incorporation, under sfiitable terms and conditions, 
as a component and integral part of the body-politic. 
the conspicuous measures that shed a luster on the administration 
of General Grant and will be remembered to his lasting credit and 


renown when the errors and mistakes which even his friends mustin | 


candor confess he committed will all be forgotten and forgiven. And 
now what have been the results of this experiment of nine short years? 
They are best told in the summary given in the last annual report 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, a document which may be 


profitably studied and judiciously weighed while discussing a ques- | 


tion franght with such consequences as the one we are now consid- 
eTing. 


mary as being in its simple form more eloquent than anything I could 
possibly say ° 


Of the 278,000 Indians in the United States, (those in Alaska not included,) 112,903 
now wear citizens’ dress. In 1868 they had 7,476 houses; now 22,199 houses are 
occupied by Indians, of which 1,103 have been built during the last year. There 
are now 350 schools on Indian reservations, with 437teachers, where in 1868 there 
were reported 111 schools and 134 teachers. The number of scholars now attend 
ing school is 11,515 ; in 1868 the number was 4,718, 

During the last year the sum of $337,379 has been expended for education. The 
number of Indians who can read is 40,397; and of these 1,206 have learned during 
“ = yen In this number the five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory are 
1OF Include > 


I —— are = church buildings on Indian reservations; about 28,000 Indians are 
church members, 


1 he following statistics, carefully compiled, illustrate the effects of the present 
humane policy inaugurated in 1869: 


Ttesults of peace policy during the past nine years. 


| 1863. 1877, 


Wear citizens’ dress 
Tonses occ upied 


112, 903 












eee eeeee “* = oo 
Built last year ........... “— 
Schesls .....ccccs poe 
PORCHETS. 2.000 sccee _ 47 
. holars 18 | a 313 

: dis 
»oney expended for education,. | 033,30 
indians RO IN i cativecacinicies nice si 40, 397 

— ~ last year, (five tribes in Indian Territory not 

ue — 

: b nemnalbaiemustidinctetssineny einai 1, 206 
Church buildings on reservations . AsaeN Wes GaneRssbaced edeeslscerense 207 
Indian ee cccunestioncnese _— 

and cultivated by Indians, acres +4, 207 ame! 
Male Indians eng tee 


1 gaged in labor, (five tribes not included) .. 
sushels of wheat raised. . Spgerer 


Bushels of corn raised 
Bushels of oats and barley 





68, 27 


ee | 34, 632 
126, 117 

467, 363 | 4, 656, £ 
43, 976 | 
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lt was one of | 


From that report I quote the following statement and sum- | 
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Results of peace policy during the past nine years—Continued. 





1868. 1877 
NE WINING, 6. cnincdcucnanaoenammeseadeocune 236, 926 556, 975 
eRe: coasbiess wil-cemenieiee teeta oan 16, 216 Ldn, 473 
| Horses and mules owned by Indians ..................-..00- 43, 960 216, 286 
Cattle owned by Indians..................ccceee 42, 874 217, K83 
Swine owned by Indians .... _ 29, 890 121, 3538 
POND WIG OF SITING oo os cinco cn cccesecccccccecee 2, 6383 nT, 444 





Number of Indians in the United States, 278,000. 


In view of such results, secured as they have been through much 
persevering labor, amid manifold discouragements and obstacles, well 
may we say in the language of the Commissioner when presenting 
them to our notice and regard, that they confirm our belief that the 
peace policy is the only right policy, and that there should no longer 
be any serious doubt as to its continuance as the permanent and abid- 
ing policy of the Government. 

These results have been obtained through the administration of our 
Indian affairs under the authority and control of the Department of 
the Interior, and they redound to its credit. Whatever criticism may 
be indulged (and much, in my judgment, that is most unjust and 
unfounded has been said) of the present head of that Department, 
no one can honestly deny to him the possession of high administra- 
tive and executive capacity. Above all things he is the determined 
and unyielding enemy of all who attempt to use any part of the ma- 
chinery of office for their own private advantage or emolument, and 
all schemes of fraud find in him a foe difficult to deceive and hard to 
elude. I fear, I confess, that these characteristics have called out 
most of the opposition he has had to encounter, and that the whole 
pack of thieves and plunderers are in full ery upon his track, and 
hungering and thirsting again for the spoils of which his determined 
opposition has deprived them. 

With no unfriendly feeling toward the Army, to maintain which at 
its highest point of efficiency Ihave most willingly and promptly voted, 
I still deprecate its employment upon such a service as this amend- 
ment would devolve upon it and its gallant officers. The effect of 
such employment upon the Indians themselves is most unfortunate. 
We cannot reason with these untutored children of the forest; we 
cannot overcome their innate proclivities. With themtheemployment 
of the Army against them means war; and military rule is with them 
the sound of the tocsin that summons to resistance. On this point it 
is a very significant fact, stated so, emphatically by the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia whose monitory words may well be heeded 
here, that the chief men of all the delegations that have visited the 
capital this winter have united inan earnest protest against any such 
transfer of the Indian Bureau as this amendment contemplates. Let 
us listen to this appeal and be admonished by the warning that it 
conveys to us of coming trouble and alarm. 

Mr. Chairman, whither do all these things tend and what is the 
drift of these recent demonstrations that have so startled us and 
alarmed the country? They have come indeed with a frequency 
and a cumulative force that may well arrest attention and awaken 
inquiry if not apprehension. Few things, I confess, have surprised 
me more than that the accomplished gentleman from New York, with 
his ancestral associations and personal and social standing, should have 
allowed himself, against the promptings, as I must think, of his bet- 
ter nature andenlightened judgment, to be persuaded by some seduct- 
ive inflnences applied to the point where perhaps alone he was assail- 
able into the unenviable notoriety of being the mover of resolutions 
the inevitable outcome of which was to disturb and alarm the public 
mind, rekindle slumbering passions, and reawaken half-smothered 
animosities, and the result of which may again shake the fabric of our 
institutions and open to renewed agitation a question which all right- 
thinking and sober-minded men kad deemed settled by the highest 
tribunal ever created in this country to meet an exigency which had 
never before occurred in our history, and which we should all devoutly 
pray may never occur again. The good sense and sound judgment of 
the people in all sections of the land will, I think, rebuke this effort 
and make it harmless for evil, but it is not the less to be deprecated 
and deplored. 

The saddest spectacle of all was to witness the effect of party dis- 
cipline and drill to drive together men who in their inmost souls, if 
they had dared to reveal what was hidden there, would gladly have 
had the whole proposed investigation smothered and the promised 
revelations forever buried. The most common feeling of desire for 
repose and the simplest instinct of gratitude, it seems to me, required 
this at their hands. It cannot truthfully be said of the minority of 
this House that they have as a general thing been anxious to awaken 
animosity and rekindle strife. For one, I have studiously avoided 
all such discussions and resisted all provocations to recriminate even 
when the occasion seemed to present a temptation to reply. I be- 
lieved fully in the doctrine of conciliation as proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident, and the withdrawal of the forces of the United States from the 
South at the time and under the circumstances in which the act oc- 
curred met my entire approval. Both by voice and pen and by my 
votes here I have sought to give a consistent support to that policy, 
and have nothing in that regard in the past to repent of or apologize 
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for. But, sir, even conciliation may go too far, and surely it may 
consistently be withheld when the chief response made to it is base 
ingratitude or cold contumely, and the cup of peace may well be 
withheld from the lips that meet it with scorn and the hand that 
dashes it to the earth with derision. 

We had hoped that the era of peace and reconciliation had really 
dawned upon our once distracted land, and although we could not 
and did not abate our estimate of the unspeakable crime of the re- 
bellion nor forget the costly sacrifices we had made to sustain the 
Union, we looked for the return of the spirit of fraternity when the 
past should be forgiven, if itcould not be forgotten. Shall these hopes 
be all abandoned asdelusive dreams? The democratic party, flushed 
with what it has of present power and eagerly anticipating the era 
of full restoration, seems already to have tasted the insane root, and 

Like to the Pontie monarch of old days 
It feeds on poisons, and they have no power 
To harm, but seem a sort of nutriment. 

Well, if it must, be itso. But after all there may be an excess of 
that sort of diet, and, like some sudden shock that is said to make 
intoxicated men sober, there may come to them a day of serious 
thought, when they will ask “What shall the end of these things 
be '” 

I make my appeal from “ Philip drunk,” as he is here in the intox- 
ication of newly felt and hoped for increase of power, to “ Philip 
sober,” the calm judgment of the people, unaffected by the influences 
that surround us here, and are intensified by contact and collision. 
If these things portend and are the forerunners of a new struggle 
partaking in any degree of the elements of the old, it will be met as 
it has been by a high purpose and an unconquerable resolution to 
stand for the Union and the right; and the issue of such a contest 
will not be doubtful. It may be among the inscrutable decrees of 
the Almighty, nay, it seems to be a part of His providential economy 
that “offenses must needs come.” But the same high authority as- 
sures us in words of solemn and monitory import, ** Woe unto him, 
through whom they come! It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he cast intothe sea.” Into the 
depths of such a sea, shoreless and bottomless, will all such offenders 
as these be cast, a sea from which there will be no rescue and no 
resurrection, 


The Sndian Problem: Its Solution Christian Civilization, Not Military 
Extermination. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY §. NEAL, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 


On the bill (11. R. No. 4967) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, in order that we may have an intelli- 
gent appreciation of our duty as regards the important matters con- 
tained in this proposed amendment, it is essential that we should in- 
quire what are the objects sought to be accomplished? What good 
is to be subserved ? Who are to be benetited ? And who or what inter- 
ests suffer detriment? We must furthermore carefully consider the 
question, what are our wishes and expectations concerning the future 
of the Indian? Upon our answers to these questions should depend 
our action upon this amendment. 

For myself, 1 believe that God has created of one blood all the na- 
tions of the earth. That there are no tribes or conditions of men 
who do not possess every capability, both moral and intellectual, for 
civilization and Christianization, and that those we now look down 
upon with lofty contempt as our inferiors in every sense of the word, 
may, in the providence of God, and in His own good time, reach a 
plane of civilization and enlightenment of which we have scarcely 
dreamed in our most fervent imaginations. Therefore I believe it is 
our mission to reclaim these children of nature from their wild and 
savage state, and start them upon the highway of civilization, giving 
them a helping hand until they need assistance no longer, and being 
very careful that we put no stumbiing-block intheir way. That we 
have not done our duty in the premises is as clear to me as that the 
sun shines at noonday; and that we have suffered incalculable loss by 
reason of this neglect the history of the past abundantly shows. 

Prior to the advent of the republican party into power as the gov- 
erning party in our national affairs, no serious and systematic effort 
was over made by the Government to provide for the civilization and 
education of the Indians, although at times isolated, individual efforts 
were made in that direction, notably by that distinguished Ohioan 
Hon. George W. Manypenny, who at one time adorned the office of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and who yet lives to take a lively in- 
terest and to lend a helping hand to every movement made in behalf 
of this good work. This is readily ascertained by the most cursory 
examination of the reports of the Indian Bureau and by the debates 
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and proceedings in Congress prior to that period. Missionaries how 
ever, with that spirit of devotion which has ever characterjx; d them 
since apostolic days, obeying the injunctions of their blessed M = 7 
have gone forth from time to time since the days of Elliot, ang hs =o 
both by precept and example, sought to raise the Indian from hie ha’ 
nighted condition to a knowledge of the living realities of the a 

religion and of a higher and more ennobling civilization, - 

That these efforts have not been fully successful is not owing t 
any want of zeal or earnestness upon their part, nor to any la lee 
ability or want of capacity upon the part of the Indians to poo... 
and adopt this higher and truer religion and civilization, nor ¢o «,,.. 
unwillingness upon God’s part to bless their disinterested labors },.. 
to the sad fact that bad white men, whose characters have become « 
battered and crushed by vice and selfishness and crime, that not or 
feature of God’s image remained to be recognized, have done ever 
thing in their power that their wicked and depraved hearts oj) 
devise, to thwart the efforts of these self-denying men and women 
and also to the further fact, that the Government has not seconded t}, 
missionary efforts as it should have done, but on the contrary has too 
often been found upon the side of the lawless and wicked, so that 
the red men, judging our boasted civilization by the conduct of th 
Government toward them and by the acts of those whites who howe 
gone among them only for evil purposes, not unreasonably look upon 
their own religion, as exerting a more beneficent influence upon char. 
acter, and their barbarism as freer from vice and evil than our boasted 
civilization. A few years ago when the then Commissioner of Ind} * 
Affairs, N. G. Taylor, was endeavoring to enlighten Little Raye 
chief of the Arapahoes, concerning heaven and hell, and told hiy, 
that all good men, white and red, would go to the former place whi}, 
all bad ones would go to hell, he received this reply from that chic 

Iam much pleased with what you say of heaven and hell and the characters 
that will go to each after death; it is a good notion—heap good—for if ; 
whites are like the ones I know, when Indian gets to heaven but few whit 
trouble him there—pretty much all go to t’other place. 

Notwithstanding all the adverse influences with which these faith- 
ful men and women have had to contend, as they have gone fort) 
from time to time bearing precious seed, enduring privations, afilic. 
tions, and trials, facing even death itself, the seed which they hay 
sowed in tears has, in some instances at least, ripened into a glori 
harvest of intelligent and Christian civilization. 

The fact stands out clear, well defined, and indisputable that In 
dians, not only as individuals but as tribes, are capable of civiliza 
tion and Christianization. And if the great disadvantages under 
which our missionaries have heretofore labored have not prevented 
a partial realization of their hopes and expectations, we may well 
presume, that when those obstacles are removed, greater and happier 
results will follow from these missionary operations, and other savage 
tribes be much sooner reclaimed, and the more easily induced to adopt 
the habits and modes of life of civilized men. 

Mr. Chairman, certain of the tribes have emerged from their bar- 
barism and are to-day clothed in the garments of civilization and sit- 
ting under the vine and fig-tree of an intelligent scriptural Chris- 
tianity. Within the memory of living man, the ancestors of these 
civilized Indians were blanket savages, constantly at war with th 
whites or neighboring tribes of red men. War and the chase were 
their only occupation, the only pursuits worthy of their braves. To- 
day the tomahawk has been exchanged for the peaceful ax, the 
scalping-knife for the pruning-hook, and they are engaged in the 
employments of civilized life, learning war no more. The Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, together with other 
Indians to which I shall hereafter refer, are to-day civilized and 
Christian people, with educational facilities which will compare most 
favorably with their white neighbors. 

The following statistics of the Cherokee nation illustrate more 
forcibly than any words I might be able to utter, the remarkable pro- 
gress made by them in civilization and Christianization within ove 
generation of men: 





Total school population between seven and twelve. ....-.-- 4, O41 
Total number of pupils enrolled in public schools...-- ercee §8=9, OW 
Duration of schools, in days ....-.-. erescccces © cccwee cocees on) 
Number of teachers ........-- soceeceeees o00e ccccce cose cece _ 
Average monthly wages of teachers..... aaenee caamene eoeee $42 
Expenditure for education, (1876)....-..---- Setlgtc maids hikers 110, 110 
Value of school sites, buildings, &c...........-----+------- 165, 000 
Expenditure per capita on school population ....- iennaneeee “4 38 
Expenditure per capita on pupils enrolled .......--..------- oo 40 


In church sittings and membership they excel any of their white 
neighbors. ; 

That their progress in these respects may the more forcibly appest 
I will contrast the above statistics with the educational statistics ot 
the State of Arkansas : 


School population between six and twenty-one. .-.------ 159, ” 
Number of pupils enrolled in public schools......-.---- . 15," 

Total of expenditures for schools........--- ee $119, 405 
Value of school sites, buildings, &c.......---- nannies .-. 36, 400 U 


7% 
67 


Expenditure per capita on school population... ....-.---- 
Expenditure per capita on number enrolled...-.-..-.----- 


During the civil war their country was literally devasted. The 
fences and buildings were destroyed, their live stock killed orstoles, 
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‘weir fields grown up with bushes and weeds, their implements of | having good houses and furniture and wearing decent garments ? 
el i 5 é 


—rieulture broken or lost, while every able-bodied warrior was in | Then twenty-two thousand Indian families, deserting the traditional 
ee rmy or the other, from which they came out fearfully decimated. | wigwam, have reared and occupy humble homes, and wear the attire 
sour ane they situated to-day? They have comfortable houses—one of civilized life. Is it earning support by regular and honest indus- 
nhant asylum, one asylum for the deaf and blind, one state’s prison, | try? Then thirty-four thousand savages, heads of families, last year, 
- te-house, a printing office, a newspaper, with a code of laws, a | by faithful toil, made no inconsiderable addition to the great material 
oe rnment,and a judiciary admirably adapted to their situation and | resources of the United States. Is it interest in education? Then in 
“hich will compare with those of the neighboring States. They have three hundred and thirty schools, eleven thousand five hundred 
a’ paupers. Every one who will work has land allotted him, so that Indian children are being led out of darkness into light. Is it ca- 
no one need be idle or poor. Last year these tive tribes cultivated pacity of self-control? The quiet, peaceable, and orderly demeanor 
two hundred thousand acres of land, raising two million bushels of | on Sunday puts to shame the average frontier town. Is it attach- 
vrain, one hundred and eighty thousand bushels of vegetables, and | ment to religion ? There are twenty-eight thousand who are mem- 
one hundred and forty thousand tons of hay. They own more than a bers of Christian churches, and who do as much credit to their pro- 
million domestic animals. They have eighty-five churches with | fession as their white brethren.” If these things make men civilized, 
twelve thousand members, and their condition, socially and morally, | then there are a hundred thousand civilized Indians. 

will compare favorably with that of the white settlers in Texas and I will now cite afew individual instances: and, first, the following 
Arkansas. If these Indians could be civilized, then under proper con- account written by the Rev. Mr. Riggs, a devoted missionary to the 
ditions all are capable of it, for they all possess the same mental char- Sioux, and published in the Word Carrier, & newspaper printed par- 
acteristics. “ Most effectually do they dispose of the foolish assertion | tially in the Sioux language and by the Sioux, is especially inter- 
that men—immortal beings—because forsooth their skin is not white esting, as showing, not only what can be done, under the most ad- 
are incapable of that great advancing life of industry, of enterprise, | verse circumstances, but also the unutterable longing many of our 
of knowledge, and of virtue proper to our humanity. red brethren have for civilization and citizenship : 

Now, sir, who are these people that have made such wondrous THE INDIAN PROBLEM SOLVING ITSELF. 

progress in civilization? They are Indians who, a few years ago, were One of the most difficult questions which our Government has before it is the 
iost cruelly taken from the homes that their fathers had occupied for | proper disposition of the aborigines of our country. It is not a new question ; in- 


-eperations, and were driven across the Mississippi to what was then | ‘eed, it would be hard to say when it was not anold question. It has received the 
re “ my © 7 


an unbroken country far from the habitations of the whites, and light which some of the ablest of our public men and some of the wisest of our 


u , oe ul thane Nolo obil : <a philanthropists were able to throw upon it; and yet it has remained unsolved to 
where it was solemnly covenanted they and their children should live | this day. Rather, it has seemed to grow more and more perplexing, more and 


unmolested until they became extinct asa nation. They are the peo- | more hopeless. 

Je with whom more than a dozen treaties have been made from time | _ Unexpectedly, however, we have light from a new quarter. Tho wisdom of tho 
t I very one of which has been wantonly violated by our Gov- | T@! man We havo not called to our aid, and yet it has come unsought, with much 
o time, every ) é ) ‘ J - 


oe fh ie : of promise for us and much of hope for him. By means of a certain rude instinct, 
ernment or people except the last, and it is gravely proposed to vio- | impatient, but not wholly unintelligent, he seems to havo discovered the secret of 


late it through the legislation of this body. his own future. The Flandrean colony, of which I am to speak, his own sole 
Mr. Chairman, the progress made by these five civilized nations in | #bievement, may be regarded as not only a prophecy, but a revelation. ' 
eae Rie goad squals that made b > our European ancest . Our special interest in this community is that it is a colony of Dakotas, who fif- 
the past lifty years, equals thé © by _uropean ancestors 1N | teen years ago were * blanket Indians,” busy over their war-dances and heathen 
the first five hundred years of their historical period. Ay, it is mysteries, but who are now citizen farmers, living upon their own homesteads in 
greater, as a reference to the annals of the past will abundantly verify. | the midst of and a part of a white community. This colony now numbers three 
‘As late as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the people of Eng- | hundred and sixty-one persons. It is located near the eastern line of Dakota Ter. 
oe eae saa the comf £ civilizati hat tl ‘ie ; © | ritory, in the beautiful and fertile valley of the Big Sioux River, lying along that 
land did not possess the comforts of civilization that these five nations | stream for twenty miles, its eenter being about forty miles from the thriving town 
nowdo, “The houses of the working classes were miserable hovels, | of Sioux Falls. 
without chimneys, the fire was laid to the wall, and the smoke issued | | They have more than five hundred acres under cultivation ; they own eighty- 
out of the roof or door or windov ry they were wattled and plastered three horses and more than one hundred and tifty head of cattle; and they raised 


r S ll the f . ; el : 7 this last season one thousand one hundred bushels of wheat, more than one thou- 
over with clay, and all the furniture and utensils were of wood. The | gand seven hundred bushels of corn, and four thousand bushels of oats and barley 


people slept op straw pallets with logs of wood fora pillow. Carpets They live in comfortable log-houses, = ided with the common furniture and con- 
were unknown and the floor of the royal presence chamber of Queen veniences of frontier a They 1ave a se sby terian a of = hundred 
Llizabeth was strewed with rushes or hay.” one a pee sates ms maesepens oe ny : Oration? | - - * vility, more 
While the progress made by other Indian tribes has not been as | * Tut most of these mien were in 1862 encased in the Sioux outbreak in Minnes 
ys ; ) Ss has 5 as Put most of these men were in 1862 engaged in the Sioux outbreak in Minnesota, 
marked as that made by these five nations, it has on the whole been | For three years they were held in military prisons. Meanwhile their families and 
of such a character as to give great encouragement to the societies and the remnants of their tribe had been deported tothe Missouri River; so that when 
: iduz ¢ ; . af alien an ela they found themselves together again it was at Niobrara, Nebraska, or soon after- 
indiv iduals laboring among them, and Capec ially =e the prac tical ward at the newly established Santee agency, a few miles below. 
adoption of the peace policy in the administration of President Grant. What impulse stirred them up to break ‘away from their own tribe, to which 
1 call the attention of the House to the following statistics, which | they had but just returned, and try the hard work of making a home among coldly 
] am assured are entirely reliable. They illustrate far more forcibly | disposed —— hostile _— a oe eae — Se ae Sees 
. . . ° . f nels rr m L Ps cre e rr < srers 2 5 I 
than any unsupported assertion the satisfactory progress made in the ties and relationships and go forth as strangers and wanderers t must be borne 


: : . a ° ; in mind that they left behind them the food which the Government issued weekly 
past nine years in the arts and customs of civilized life of the wild | on the agency to seek a very precarious living by farming, for which they had neither 


Indians of the West. I take the two periods 1868 and 1877, because | tools nor teams. They also gave up the advantage of the yearly issue of clothing, 
in 1809 the peace policy was adopted and the fruits it has borne are — the peespest ——— a - of horses, ‘Tee ean ween oe 

Sasnler samuel . . : slows, as were distributed occasionally on the agency. More than this. 1080 
ee cle arly manifest in the last year, notwithstanding some ad- wie bat already received such gifts from the United States Indian civilization 
verse circumstances, as the wars with Chief Joseph and Sitting Bull, | fund had to leave all behind, though they went out for the very purpose of seeking 
partially arising from violation of treaties upon our part: a higher civilization. They went forth in the face, moreover, of great opposition 

paiteceneanmaaiaiied and derision from the chiefs of their tribe. The United States Indian agent was 


also against them. Whence, then, did they have the strength of purpose which 
1868. 1877. enabled them to face all this opposition, brave all these dangers? The germs of 
this movement are only to be found in the resolves for a new life made by these 
a Er ~|—————— | men when in prison. There all were nominally, and the — part were really, 
Number that wear citizen’ ° converted to Christ. All of them, in some sense, experienced a conversion of 
Number of radon dress ... - = thought and purpose. There they agreed to abolish all the old tribal arrangements 
Number of houses built last year... 1 103 and customs. Old things were to be done away, and all things were to become new. 
Number of schools.......... RaseDescunns dsoece "330 And as they had been electing their church otlicers, so they would elect the neces- 
Number of teachers... 0s a : 437 sary civil oilicers. : $ ; 
Number of scholars - = ‘ 515 Lat when they came to their people they found the old Indian system in full 
Amount expended for education. . ; ; "379 power, backed by the authority of the T nited States. Of the old chiefs who ruled 
Number of eo who can read... 7 307 them in Minnesota, Little Crow and Little Six, the leaders of the rebellion, wero 
Number of Indians who learned to read last year ; 306 dead; but the others, who had been kept out of active participation, not by their 
Number of chureh buildings on reservations - . 307 loyalty to the United States, but by their jealousy of these leaders, had saved their 
Number of church members, Indians .............. ee or ee : 000 necks and were again in power. A few had been appointed to vacancies by the 
a res of land cultivated by Indians eee ee 4 . 550 United aes cot ene me. ee — —e aoe friends were Sesengees 
Number of males eng: fin ls an Re ailiite _ at once to fall in under the old chiefs before they could receive any rations. They 
alized atone eens in labor, exclusive of the five civ- 639 | must be Indians or starve. tsa was to be hoped for from within the tribe, 
Number of bushels 0 chutes eee Te eee ee on aaa 'o-~ | nor from Washington. Tho Indian principle was regnant there also. Nothing 
Number of bushels ot bimnyel ~~ a ro a 4 a pn was left to them but to seek some other land. One said, ‘I could not bear to havo 
Number of bushels of oats and barley raised . 4y 076 349 247 my children grow up nothing but Indians ;” so they all felt. 
Number of bushels of vegetables raised ware | 936. 998 550, on" They made their hegira in March, 1869. In this region this is the worst month 
Number of tons of hay made a a “6 216 143. 123 in the year, but they had to take advantage of the absence of their agent and tho 
Number of horses and mules owned... ; “3 960 216. oan | Chiefs at Washington, Twenty-five families went in this company. A few had 
Number of cattle owned ° 42 ww 2 4 ponies, but they mostly took their way on foot, packing their goods and children 
Namber of swine owned... . 9° a 217, —— one hundred and thirty miles over the Dakota prairies. About midway a fearful 
Number of sheep owned : ry aoe, . 20, on 121, 338 | snow-storm burst upon them. They lost their way and one woman froze to death. 
a yee See ee 2, Ges 587, 444 | The next autumn fifteen other families joined them, and twenty more followed the 
en | VEAP After. Even one of the chiefs, finding the movement likely to succeed, left 
a doubt very much whether any people in the world similarly gata. alo chiefialnchip, amt its emoluments tojoin them. He thought it more to be a man 
“ re . . a ‘ ° 
=i hee more satisfactory progress than these Indians have Existence was a hard struggle for several years; for these Indians had neither 
ade, and yet there are those in our midst who can sneer at the | plows nor working teams. But they exchanged work with their white neighbors, 
oa don that there is hope in the future for red men, and brutally | and so had a little . breaking ” sons. pa in the fall and early spring they went 
‘Py that “the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” ? 7 trapping, and by this means raised a little money to pay entry fees on their lands 


Now, sir. “ 4 . 2 one ° Re eae ‘ and buy their clothes. Ou one of these hunting expeditions, Iron Old Man, the act- 
‘ow, sir, “what constitutes civilization? Is it living in comfort, | ing pastor of their church and a leader in the colony, was overtaken, while chasing 
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’ an elk on foot, by one of the Dakota “blizzards,” and he and his companion died | administration ; “it only succeeded in illuminating our Inq; an } 
i now-drifts : with bloody pictures, in surcharging the hear Fen eae 
‘ Four vearsafter the colony began, the United States Government first gave them | ’ h i. iy I ase _ " d a res the hearts of our tribes » 
rece ion and some assistance in the way of farming tools and teams. This was ratrec and revenge, anc spenc ing the money of the people by + 
not without a long fight on the part of their friends. And since the Government | fifty millions oft repeated.” — 2 
has | nt p them, it has been as hard a fight to keep it from doing too mach “ Blight follows the sword as surely as desolation sits jy the ¢ 

; for making paupers of them again. his is the vice of our Indian system. | o¢ the hurricane or the conflagration.” ue tra 

; In 1874 Rev. John P. Williamson, who had been their constant adviser from the ee in tenn ae 1 a 

. first, was appointed special agent over them, and he continues such at this time. War is barbarism; it cannot be refined, and the presence of ; 
lo him this colony owes more than can be told here. The late Indian commis- | soldiery retards civilization while it introduces many yices ; 

; er, E. P. Smith, was in full sympathy with the neeneeene, ond gave it erm After years of disastrous failures the Indian Bureay was ; 

- it tance Aside from working cattle and farming implements, they have hat ad 5 aa " “ 7 a : ~~ a WerRed 
but little more help than has been received by the grasshopper sufferers among the over to tg rior Depart ment, confe ssedly that the policy sg] 
whites in the region around them. They pay taxes promptly, and use the ballot thereafter be for peace, and not for war. 
with more conscience than most foreigners. Thus the colony, after eight years of Hon. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, in his annn 
life, promises success.—A. L. It. in Missionary Herald. report to Congress dated December 9, 1848, says: ~ ae , 

Another notable illustration is the Yakama agency, in Washington The Cones ee by os Vemmrenene ae Indian Affairs ar 
tie Th on 2 sae iia = as Tt "08 cial merous and important, and must be vastly increased with the great 
rerritory. The Indians — r forty ey handred. oe Te oy va ago, tribes scattered over Texas, Oregon, New Mexico, and Californi A, Aue 
when the agent James H. Wilbur went there, there was not One acre | interesting progress of so many tribes in Christianity, knowledge, and u ¢i)j,., 
of ground cultivated; they lived on roots and fish; now they have | These duties do not necessarily appertain to war, but to peace anil to ourd. 
ten thonsand acres fenced and four thousand under cultivation. nr = Seay Se Conatteation under the charg if this 
m) . . of orai ‘re raise =7i5. anfiicie _ | ernment. bis most importan yureau then should be detached fro 4 
Phirty thonsand bushels « f pea ware ed in 1876, suflicic ns te sub Department, with which it has no necessary connection. oe 
5 sist the entire number. No rations are issued except to the sick and * * ° . e * . 
' blind. All the land cultivated is surveyed and is held in severalty. There is another reason why the Pension Office, as well as the Indian 
They have permanent fences and good houses, horses, plows, wagons, — be detached a the 2 i apeteeent = or under the s 
} Je oy nunlementa The ‘ a4 . ol ‘idingea ¢ ‘ ayn. | the same Secretary to whom the Land Oihce would be intrusted, n; 
; tools, andimplements. They have good church buildings, anda mem- | 4. system of revolutionary and military bounties and land warrants. as y 
1 bership of about five hundred. Last year eleven houses were erected | under treaties and reservations with Indian tribes, many questions aris: 
) at a cost of $500 each by two white and five Indian mechanics. They | lation to our public lands and private land claims, connecting thems 
i were neatly finished, painted, and glazed. Many have comfortable fur- | quently and intimately with our general land system, and with decisio 
' ture. table-wear, clocks. and stov They have two educated native | !@?4 titles, made by the Commissioner of the General Land Ollice, and t 
fi NiLUPe, TADIC-WEar4, CLOCKS, ANG SLOVES. J Have paces 7 all these bureaus are so intimately connected with public land ella 
ii preachers, two good church edifices, and over four hundre d head of Seamed land claims, they ought to be placed under the super: 1 of 1 
f cattle. They have a steam-mill, shingle-machine, and mill-house, | Department or conflict of decision and jurisdiction may, and does in fact, ta 
costing $13,000, built by the Indians without any appropriation from For these reasons, and the profound convictions upon the part 
: Government. Could any showing be more satisfactory, any greater | Congress, that our mode of dealing with the Indians was rad 
f results expected? Now, had an Army oflicer been sent there ten | wrong and must be changed, and from the inability of a Depart 
s years ago instead of Mr. Wilbur what do you suppose would have | created to manage military affairs and them alone, to deal with | 
ie been the account of hisstewardship? Let us determine by the fruits | ters so entirely civil as the civilization of the Indians, the cha; 
i of a short experience in that direction. ... | recommended by Mr. Walker was made, and from that period 
e lor eighteen months their agency was under the charge of a mili- | professed policy of the Government has been peace. 
a tary oflicer, and it suffered a loss of not less than $40,000. Drinking Mr. Chairman, what are the grounds which are urged by the advyo- 
2 anddraunkenness, gambling, anddebauching the Indian women became | cates of the transfer as making it desirable and for the best interests 
i the common order, and therefore the presence of the military is re- | of all concerned? One is that the Indian service, as at present 
k garded by the better class of these Indians as destructive of morality, | aged, is hopelessly corrupt. I deny the truth of this proposition, a 
good order, and progress in Civ ilization. 3 demand that it be proved, not by assertion or denunciation, but 
> The celebrated Navajo war, after four years of fighting, resulted | facts. The committee in their report state no facts which event 
1 in the surrender of the Indians, destitute and starving, and left to prove it. On the contrary, I assert that, considering all the 
i them on our hands to be provided for. They numbered about nine | cumstances and the temptations it offers, this service is as free fro: 
v thousand souls. From March to September, 1865, they were fed | corruption as any other branch of the public service, and that t 
; by the military at an expense of $452,356.93 ; afterward they were | agents and other employés are as pure men and as honest men as a 
; turned over to the civil authorities. About fifteen hundred sheep | the commissaries, the quartermasters, and their employés of the rega- 
p were furnished them. To-day they number from twelve thousand | Jar Army. If an Indian agent is dismissed the service for incomye- 
; to fifteen thousand. They have about five hundred thousand sheep, | tency or dishonesty it is heralded forth by all the newspapers of the 


and last year sold two hundred thousand pounds of wool, dealers 
from New York going there to purchase it. By the expiration of 
the time for paying them annuities they will be able to sustain 
themselves. 

Again, the Modoc war is familiar to us all. What were the causes 
which brought it about I shall refer to more particularly hereafter. 
t The survivors were forcibly taken from their homes, transported 

; three thousand miles, and finally settled in the northeast corner of 
the Indian Territory. Since then the progress they have made is 
most astonishing. They have displayed as much energy and deter- 
mination in peaceful pursuits as they did in war. They work well 
and are prospering, and, appreciating the importance of education, 
all their children are sent to school. 

These facts are of a most encouraging nature and demonstrate that 
if Indian civilization was ever a doubtful problem it has been prac- 
i tically solved. They further demonstrate that the peace policy will 
realize fully all that was claimed for it by its friends, and that it has 
only to be persisted in and faithfully carried out for a suflicient 
length of time to civilize and citizenize all the Indians of the country. 
But we must practically accept the maxim, “ Christianity is at once 
the shortest road to civilization and the best security for its main- 


land in the most sensational style, in this way coming to the know!- 
edge of every household, while commissaries and quartermasters way 
be court-martialed for dishonesty and dismissed the service with 
any mention of it by the public press. Again, I assert, in the las: 
five years there have been more military officials cashiered for « 
honesty than there have been Indian agents guilty of corrupt « 
duct, and the records of the Adjutant-General’s Office and of the Indian 
Bureau will justify the statement. 

Secondly, it is claimed that the transfer is in the interests of econ- 
omy. How do the experiences of the past give evidence upon t 
proposition? Under the treaties of 1855 and 1846 the Cherokee Na 
tion agreed to surrender to the covetousness and rapacity of their 
white neighbors the hunting-grounds of theirancestors and the streams 
and mountains of their youth, where they had provided for themselves 
comfortable homes, were cultivating their farms, and rapidly initiat- 
ing themselves into the habits and waysof civilized life, and go into t! 
wilderness beyond the Mississippi, there to commence anew their 
struggles for existence. It became the duty of the War Depart: 
to superintend this forced emigration, and I do not hesitate to say! 
there was as great a waste of moneys appropriated as has ever be« 
witnessed in any public transaction in this country, and that t 





















j tenance.” brutality exercised upon our part, and the suffering and misery expe- 
ft Mr. Chairman, let us now examine the pages of history to ascertain | rienced upon the part of the Indians, are only excelled in their bor- 

‘ what it teaches us of the success or failure of the War Department as | rors, by the expulsion of the Moors from Spain by their Christian 

: the administrator of Indian affairs. For nearly, if not quite, sixty | conquerors, the evil effects of which blight that land to this day, and 
ia years that Department had the control of the Indians. What was | of the driving forth of the Huguenots from France by their Cat! 

: the result? We had troubles and wars with them almost constantly. | masters, which cursed for more than a century the fairest portion 
ie The only efforts made to civilize them were those of the different re- | that kingdom. . 
ia ligious organizations of the country, and they could do but little in A contract of removal was made by General Scott to pay = pt 
| € the face of the conduct of depraved whites and of the no less demor- | head. Under this subcontracts were made. This contract was Ca 

i alizing soldiery. Millions and tens of millions of dollars were ex- | celed and a new one made under which the contractor was to rece!\' 





pended by us in efforts to conquer them, and thousands of valuable 
lives were lost. What did we accomplish? Nothing that we have 
any reason to be proud of; much was done of which we should be 
heartily ashamed; much that was uncbristian. Had one-half the 
money expended in warring upon them been intelligently used to 
teach them the arts of peace and to instruct them in the ways and 
modes of Christianized civilization, to-day there would not be a wild 
Indian in all our borders. 

Military management essentially failed in civilizing the Indians. 
In no instance did it tarn their minds from war and the chase and tix 
them upon agriculture or pastoral life. It did not reduce the cost of 


$124 per head, although proposals were made at $40 each, and ¢ ven 
the Indians proposed to transport and subsist themselves at this lat 
rate. Theannuiling of this contract required the cancellation of & 
subcontracts, in the extinguishment of which damages were pale 
follows: e 

For the contract to furnish shoes for thirteen thousand persons!" 
the journey, estimated to require eighty days, $144,000. his su 
would have purchased over five pair of shoes for cach individual ¢ 
$2 per pair. 

For the contract to furnish supplies about $65,900. 

For the contract to furaish transportation about $56,000. 
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Two Army officers appointed disbursing agents stole or misappro- 
wo . “ 


- £76,000. 4 
p aes ie amount actually paid for the removal of 
The whole § 


Whil t! » removal could have been effected for-..... 525, 960 00 
yO ty eee 
showing an actual swindle Of. ..-2----eeee eeee------ 2, 389, 181 58 
- | he records show that the contractors charged for 1,633 more per- 
1 coins 
cons than were actually removed. : 
1 ‘e total amount of which the Government and In- 
ne — Ss . : s ‘ ai 7 7 
dians were swindled including damages paid for can- aia ee 
ce ling contracts, &.., WAS. conn ewww en cement ween wnne Dey! 27, 000 Ww 


In like manner there was a clear steal in the removal of the Choc- 

. . . . 
vs of $1,787,065.05. Again, under these treaties the Cherokees 

s of $1,757, 15 j 7 
en eutitled to receive $5,000,000, less $1,000,000 which was retained 
fe 4 the purchase of the lands to which they were to emigrate and the 
mention of a national fund for the tribe, leaving due them $4,000,000, 
A -ainst that sum the Secretary of War, William L. Marcy, audited 
f jadulent charges, by agents and others, amounting to $3,845,000, 
08 ing only the sum of $184,071.28 of the $4,000,000. They made 
. mplaint and the outrage was so barefaced that Congress appropri- 
sted @1.256,500.25, for which sum they were compelled to sign receipts 
in full for all their demands. me . ; 

Time will not suffice me to speak of other similar transactions. It is 
enough to say that it appears as if no one could have had anything to 
do with Indian matters without soiling his hands, although he may 
have been one of the immaculate Army officers or employés. 

[ will now call the attention of the llouse to transactions of a later 
date, in which it will appear that, if not corruption, at least wanton 
extravagance continues to characterize the transactions of the War 
Department. i as 2 

Forts have been built in localities where they were not needed, in 
some instances were useless. Among others I will mention C. I’. Smith, 
Reno, Phil. Kearney, Lyons, Colorado, all of which are abandoned, 
and, as I have been informed, were never necessary. Fort David H. 
Russell, two and one-half miles from Cheyenne, cost over $2,500,000, 
and, as report says, was built to support Cheyenne City and enable 
military and railroad officers to speculate in city lots. They paid as 
high as from $100 to $200 for one thousand feet of lumber. Then 
there were Forts Reynolds, (substitute for Lyons,) McPherson, and 
Camp Collins. In the erection of these forts over $10,000,000 was ex- 
pended, all professedly built to keep the Indians in subjection, and 
were kept up at large outlay. The expenditure of this sum under a 
peace régime would have placed upon reservations all the roving tribes 
of the West and provided them with such implements of industry and 
such comforts of home as would have done far more to prevent depre- 
dations than the whole Army combined. And yet, while Congress has 
appropriated for military purposes such large sums without a mur- 
wur, it doles out in the most grudging manner the smallest sums for 
the far more noble and beneficent purposes of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

I will now read the following, clipped from the Philadelphia Times 
of December 22, 1877, which, I am informed by good authority, is 
reliable : 

It would be unjust to a noble class of men to say that Army officers are proverb- 
ially careless with the money of the Government, but so many instances have come 
to my notice within the past few years that I am forced to believe that some more 
gid accountability should be devised to make officers less reckless of Government 
inds. I saw a paragraph in a Western gt gl a few days ago regarding the 
lo of a steamer named J. Donald Cameron, which was built last spring and went 
) pieces in the Missouri on the first or second trip. The steamer, without stores 
r supplies, cost $50,000, and when sold at auction, a few miles from Sioux City, 
owa, brought only $220. Its mate, the General Sherman, is of the same worthless 
class. These steamers were built by General Meigs while Mr. CAMERON was Sec- 
retary of War, against the protest of Generals Sherman, Sheridan, and Terry. Gen- 
eral Mcigs’s desire was to transport the Government supplies up the Missouri 
River without the aid of the * rascally contractors.” It is safe to estimate that the 
Government lost a hundred thousand dollars by the experiment, to say nothing of 
the injury to the public service by the consequent delay and loss of supplies. 

BRICKS FOR THE YELLOWSTONE. . 

A case has just come to my notice which eclipses the multiplication of hay, the 
absence of the mutton odor in the blankets, the pine hubs, the earless mules, the 
rotten steamers, and Mark Twain's beef. 1 am sorry that I cannot definitely place 
t © responsibility for the facts I am about to relate, but it belongs somewhere in 
‘he Army. Let a committee of Congress inquire of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
went, through which, I believe, the funds pass. T'woor three years ago Congress ap- 
|e pean ‘| £200,000 for building two forts in the Yellowstone Valley; ove at Tongue 
.. trand the other at the Little Big Horn. Whether or not they were needed I 
: —- know. _I know forts have been built where they were not needed before 
= ut (hat is no matter. The forts were ordered and the money which it was 
in \ Was hecessary was appropriated. The construct‘on of the works was of course 
— the a of the Army, and it was decided that bricks should enter largely into 
h, om : Vhere should the bricks be obtained was the next question. Should they 
be _ © on the ground or should they be brought from other localities? It woul’ 
a or less trouble to the Army officers to bring workmen and implements and 
the aoe the making of bricks. It would be intinigely less trouble to purchase 
Saat s than to make them. It was found that Mankato, near Saint Panl, in 
e aldteh was a good place to buy bricks. Good bricks, suitable for the purpose, 
Theron ad at that point for $3 perthonsand, and a large quantity was bought. 
hee — first shipped to Saint Paul, and thence to Bismarck, Dakota, on the Mis- 
transpor ta r. Ido not know the distance, but it is several thousand miles, and the 
ion ha aan charges are extravagantly high, especially to the Government. It 
buildin’ yr from Saint Paul to Bismarck over which to transport bricks for 
tance int erts in the Yellowstone; but when the latter place is reached the dis- 

S but just begun. No railroad from there, and no steamboat. The bricks 


had already > ; ; 
a almost their weight in money, and the journey was scarcely be- 
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t apo = Army otficer. 
lians, 13,149 in number, was .....-.-.----. $2,915, 141 58 
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the ground something like $200 a thousand. It is not known why it should do 80, 
but the fact exists that at this stage of the fort-building the monstrous cost of 
bringing bricks from Saint Paul to the Yellowstone struck the conscience of the 

y He imagined that a free people would not stand everything, and 
he cried a halt to the marching bricks. The money they had cost already did not 
appall him. Had there been any danger of that he might have prevented it by not 
purchasing the bricks in Saint Paul, but it was the future ¢ 
that unsettled the nerves of the quartermaster 
bricks where they were. 


-ost of transportation 
: ) So he decided to abandon the 
Now, if there is any place on this continent where bricks 
are not wanted and are entirely out of place, it isin Bismarck. That fast town has 
no more use for bricks than a toad has for asnuff-box. But the Army had decides 
to get rid of them. It is an easy matter for an Army officer to get rid of supplied 
of any kind. It is only necessary to constitute Major A., Captain B., and Lieu- 
tenant C. a board of survey. They sit on the bricks andcondemnthem. They are 
then sold by auction to the highest bidder, the same as General Meigs’s fifty-thou- 


sand dollar steamboat was sold for $220. I have not heard the price paid at Bis- 


marck for these condemned bricks, but I venture to say it was not above the origi- 

nal cost and that the buyer in due time sold them back to tle Government at a 

handsome profit. After this transaction the Army officers did what they should 

have done first, namely, make the bricks on the ground where the posts were to 

be, or use instead the serviceable stone that abounds in the Yellowstone country. 
A LUMBER JOB ALSO, 


Tt was found that a large quantity of lumber was necessary to be used in the 
construction of the two forts. The same consideration for the Minnesota dealers 
was again shown in the furnishing of lumber. True, there was, according to all 
reports, any quantity of trees in the vicinity of the Upper Missouri and its tribn- 
taries, and even in the Yellowstone, but was it not easier to order the quarter- 
master at Saint Paul to send the necessary lumber from there? And so it was 
done. The lumber cost, according to my information, about $10 a thousand feet. 
It was transferred over the Northern Pacitic, thence up the Missouri River as far 
as possible, and thence freighted to the posts, costing not less than $100 a thou- 
sand. If portable saw-mills were unknown there might be some excuse for this 
frightful expenditure, but it is now an easy and not an expensive matter to send a 
saw-mill into the Yellowstone or anywhere else. 

The strange part of these transactions is yet to come. Itis that the costs of trans 
portation of supplies for building the forts are not counted in their cost. The 
transportation account of the Army is quite another thing. The lumber used in 
the two forts is put down at $10 a thousand feet instead of $100, because the $90 
paid for transportation goes to another account, although it is strange to see how 
the spirit of the law is complied with. Two hundred thousand dollars were appro- 
samen for building two forts, whereas they cost when done nearer a million dol- 
ars, merely to save the Army oflicers a little trouble! The operation in bricks 
was simply outrageous, and in the present light the oflicer responsible for it ought 
to be court-martialed. And it would be well for Congress to pay a little more at- 
tention to the details of its appropriations. When it is possible to spend a mill- 
ion dollars on works which Congress only intended etl cost $290,000, and only 


appropriated that amount for the work, is it not time to look into the transporta- 
tion account?! 


The Government is about to build two forts on the Texas frontier, and to appro- 
priate $200,000 for the work. Let us see whether General Meigs spends quadru 
ple that amount and covers it so that the facts are not upon the surface. 

Several years ago the Navy Department established signal-lights 
upon the Ohio River at the dangerous places of navigation. These 
are required to be provided with the necessary burning fluids, and the 
persons in charge to be paid regularly. Now, if a practical business 
man had this in charge he would so arrange it, that at stated periods 
he would visit the ditferent stations by public conveyance, at small 
cost, and furnish the necessary supplies and pay off the employés. 
Not so the Navy Department, that would be too much like business ; 
there is not enough parade, show, and formalism in such a common- 
sense proceeding ; so they establish a light-house board in Cincinnati, 
build a steamboat at an expense of $25,000, send west a lieutenant 
commander to take charge; and I will say for the present officer that 
I believe him to be not only very efficient and trustworthy, but that 
he is also managing the business as prudently and economically as it 
will admit of. The boat has a crew of master, engineers, pilots, fire- 
men, &c.,and at stated periods each of these signal stations are visited. 
Now, sir, Ilamcontident that at least five times the amount is expended 
that is necessary to make the service as efficient as possible, and at 
least five times as much as a business man would expend upon it. 

The Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, is managed by civilians. The 
rations served cost nearly twenty centseach. Iam informed, from a 
trustworthy source, that these rations equal in quantity and quality 
those of West Point, which cost sixty centseach. West Pointis under 
the management of the military. 

If what I have stated does not convince every one that the mili- 
tary are, to say the least, remarkably extravagant, then that person 
is so incorrigibly skeptical that he would not believe though one 
arose from the dead. I will, therefore, pass on to consider other 
questions which arise in the consideration of this subject. 

I stated that the utmost brutality was exercised in the transporta- 
tion of the Cherokees from their loved eastern homes to the western 
wilderness. Whatare the facts? The great body of the Indians re- 
pudiated the treaty of 1336, known as Schemmerhorn’s, who was the 
chief emissary of the Government. Troops were used to capture the 
refractory and compel them to go. They were hunted like wild 
beasts, shot down in cold blood, chained like criminals, handcuffed, 
and compelled to march without a moment’s preparation, their wives 
and children were forced to follow on foot, and half clad, leaving 
furniture, bedding, clothing, horses, cattle, swine, and poultry, com- 
fort and plenty, all their earthly possessions, behind, intact, while 
the well-mounted cavalry ofiicer and his squadron, forgetting that 
they, too, once had mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers, goaded 
them on fixed bayonets to the so-called camps of rendezvous and em- 
barkation. There they were more securely manacled, arranged into 


| long chain-gangs, and put upon the line of final march to the west- 


ransportation charges had brought the bricks up to the enormous cost | 


¢t about $90 a thousand. 


more than $100 a thousand in addition, making the 


To continue them to the place of destination would cost | pad 
oo. cost the Government on | property, many willions of dollars. 


ern wilds, which was promised them should be their home forever. 
These removals cost the Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choe- 
taws, by deaths, one-third of their entire population, and, in loss of 
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Has any management been of more humane character since? Behold 
the bloody massacres before Camp Jackson, where the Indians were 
ruthlessly murdered on the reservation in plain sight of the military 
post ; that of Wichita, where Black Kettle, always friendly, never hav- 
ing shed white man’s blood, and his band were cut to pieces, old men, 
women, and children, three days after a council and compact of peace; 
and that of the Piegans, who were attacked in dead of winter, when 
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many of them were sick with small-pox, a disease unknown to them | 
until they came in contact with the whites; here, too, old men, women, | 


and children fell before the deadly fire of the troops, their tents and 
provisions were destroyed, and the remnant fled to the more friendly 
snow-covered forest, without food or shelter ; and again, the butchery 
on the Rio Verde reservation in Arizona, where again old men, women, 
and children were slaughtered and left in heaps to decay. 

In the public prints it has been stated that General Gibbon’s com- 
mand, when the Nez Pereé camp at the battle of Big Hole was capt- 
ured, killed the women and children, while Chief Joseph, more humane 
and Christian, took no scalps and left unmolested women, children, 
and unarmed men. Can it be that we are yet to go to these savages 
to learn humanity in war? 

Let us look still further into this matter of economical manage- 
ment. In aspeech made in this House by Professor Seelye, a member of 


the Forty-fourth Congress, he has stated some of the leading items of | 
expenditure in the Indian Bureau, contrasting them with like expend- | 
itures in the same localities by the War Department. I take the lib- | 


erty of using the statement he prepared. 


Fiscal year. Price per 100 


Place of delivery | 
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| Flour. 
B674—"7B . orcoecescecessevcccences | PE EE seewevecennecssens $6 17 
Mabe 76. nc00es seneenensee: ee SEE ctiictuh cndieeibionweteing | 5 38 
1876—"9D .cwonr ee eee | 
SITE 96 ocnen sinke cen tnese se ndcangl SE ED wnnsenenssen ‘, 
Se tv cranesenswedebeervanboms eee | 3 224 
Ix75-'76.....- en0un sens cnenconee Fort Randall............... 3 22 
PSTE Bie cccne concesensnscoeneses Kiowa ag } 425 
1875~-"76...... ocececccccccccces| MIOWS ABCRCY 457 
i475 Red Cloud and Spotted Tail. | 4 833, 4 97) 
1Mi5-"76 me Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 453) 
_W ye psmnwe hives Yankton agency ........... j 313 
IRISH "9S . ccvcnevccevnercsvconnses Yankton agency ........... wheat. 
Beef. 
REID wosnanecerscenusoessenns ree 3.25 and 2 164 
PRIS DR censatnsetnccovevnvesess TENS ac ov scerevendssesic 1 74h,2 374 
$874-"TB. .ncecccccce cecccescoccce Camp Robinson. ..........-. 4 Grd, 4 O24 
IBIS ~"FB . . ccccccccccewccccosesces Camp Robinson...........-. 4 00 and 3 00 
BA74-"75 . ..cc00- Jevceneshenachuedl IDE pusneseuee ~ 4 124 
SOU. ctenwsuxcsionsvenves vical SD citts bnnbabeus 400 
BFE "FS . coccccoscescssevesescses PONG Wr MRSS. .occesccevces 4 00 
BBIS-"76.... occ cccccccccsesceccese Fort Wingate.............. 3 984 and 2 00 
ot, ee Kiowa AGENCY ......2-c0c00 | 72,1 92,1 64 
I875~"16.....ceeecceeeceseeeeesee-| Kiowa agency. 1 61.9, 1 63.6 
SEE UO ccspocurnviesses — Re 1 Clond and Spotte dl T ail | 2 30.3, 3 00 
. 3 eee Red Cloud and Spotted Tail | 2 46) 
ST Tc ann teetiene Guinn atis | Yankton agoncy........... | 2 30.3 
ae re ee 2 464 
Inv4-"75 nh Sebensy wee neiah Navajo agency ............ 2 50 
gy ee Navajo agency............. | 2 694 
| 
Camp Robinson is one and three quarter miles from Red Clond agency. 
Average price paid for beef at Camp Robinson, 83.50 per 100 pounds. 
Average price paid for beef at agency, 82.464 per 100 —- 
Amount of beef contracted for at that agency from July 1, 1875, to Feb- 
ruary 8, 1876, was 10,608,012 pounds, at an actual cost of............. $261, 487 50 
This amount would cost under Army contract.................-...... 371, 280 42 








o porceecceccccccccceescoccesccces 109, 792 92 





Difference in favor of the agency 


More than sufficient to pay all the salaries of superintendents and agents at all 
the agencies. 


To bring this comparison down to the present time, I have ob- 
tained from the Indian Bureau and the War Department the respect- 
ive amounts paid by each at ten agencies and at the military stations 
in close proximity, and have embodied them in a table which I sub- 
mit. 
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Indian agencies and military posts near by. es BS 
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aeanpuinetaressamanesannete - 1 — 
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x + * seen an Territory) 2 1 mite i f + - * s 
Fort Berta, (Dakota) ¥ 475 mito apart.--eeeeeeeeeeeeeee | $a) <8 
Sma reta ew Mexico) } 59 miles apart......--..0eseeeneeoe: 1} Sh] 43 
: a Ses a) 1 om I, ceninaiun stipnionbpacianbiininnl ; : > : = 
Blackfeet, (Aiontana) 2 §| 368 6 00 
cha... 7 SP NS BPUNE . cocccsoveccnsccnsnssncss } 490 7 50 
f‘} 300 
Fort Hall, (Idaho) , ‘le }} 395 4 65 
eM re en } 347 
12 €0 8 04 
Mescalero Apache, (New Mexico) } . ‘ 3 86 423 
Fort Stanton fencerioemedinn i 3 mile apart oserrereecene } 5 
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| that this sum is a gratuity upon our part, and that most of it g 
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Statement showing amounts paid at ten # agencies—C ontinue 
A d 


Indian agencies and military posts near by. 





pric 








“2 es 
saith la tatiana aia aa be 
CheyenneRiver, (Dakota) ? : ( - - 
Sect Geliy .....-......< ite ; ° 1 ey 
Old Red Cloud, (Nebraska) ? : ‘ 5 
Camp Robinson. .......... 5 1g miles apart. ..-................ ) ° = 
Cheyenne and Arapahoes, (Indian Territory) } evatie S| 400] , 
Fort Reno miles apart 2 5 OR : _ 
Average price of beef at agencies.......-.-...--+++----. $447 Difference 
Average price of beef at military posts................. cies. wa 
Average price of flour at agencies..............-+...... 468 Difference 
Average price of flour at military posts ................. i ssnann 
The amount of beef purchased at agencies was......... 20, 000. 009 
The amount of flour purchased at agencies was......... 7, 000, 60¢ pe 
Ditference of prices on these articles amount to on beef, i 

lr SN 600d. cenun nanan abnneteraidhinate 8524, 04 
Difference on flour 53 cents per 100 pounds ............. 37 1 
Total saving 621 10] 


621 10 
Sir, it appears from this table, the correctness of which I wil! vou 


| for, that in the past fiscal year the saving on but two arti: les yn 


chased for the use of the Indians is $621, 000. This sum is more th, va 
sufticient to pay the salaries of all the agents, superintendents, clerks 
interpreters, inspectors, and other employés of the Indian service 

Mr. Chairm: un, a great misapprehension exists in the minds of p 
persons in reference to the expenditures in this Department. Because: 
several millions of dollars are annually appropriated it is believ ed 
to the payment of agents, employés, &c. To correct this mia sat 
prehension and to show clearly where the money appropriated do. 
go, I have prepared an analysis of expenditure for the year end 
June 30, 1877, showing how small a proportion of the same is charg 
able to administration : 


Pay of superintendents and agents $84, 253 


oo tonee ocesenscece $24,953 44 
Pay of special agents. ............ OO6s peence chee sn0e 6, 054 24 
Pee CN snack oknene cosets senehons gape ences 30, 659 2 
Pay of clerks to superintendents and agents-........ 3,405 84 
Pay and expenses of Indian inspectors ......-.....-.., 10, 258 24 
Inspection of annuity goods and supplies............ 4,566 1 


Incidental expenses of agencies... ...... 





BEE wxen enews Peas 





ee cccece © eececes coccee cocecs 176, 809 
suildings at agencies and repairs .............-...-- 21, 339 15 
VeOcinsts00 OF INGIONS ....-<0c0ce seecsccse eas eeeces 240 5 
Medicines and medical supplies .........- penne pannce 16, 941 04 
SP cee babcekhé ches aeue Nae nee ceva ches oese ni 20, 213 55 
Promoting civilization generally ............-...---- 22, 035. 60 
PE nintcinnntinannes veebannnes senses pada ene 148 3 
| Agricultural improvements ............ hueees win eke 6, 424 
| Expenses Sioux (Black Hills) commission............ 13, 664 39 
Miscellaneous ...... uitiabbutmenkemaeheabit Ssavadate 25, 452 | 
Total .....- jbdapbbvannepeewen seen eeeke 2 pence 126, 452 | 





| BORN BONios cvcunss sctade secnter bhaove 


| Pay of regular employés at agencies. ..........-...-- 316, 911 | 


Pay of temporary employés at agencies..........---- 21, 104 2 2 


Total for employés........... ° 


Subsistence supplies 
Agricultural and miscellaneous supplies 
Transportation and storage 





Annuities in money....... icnpendeeenne py wenn 
oS pteaceliialsin’s aiid i sede secseienceesee SUS 
DE I. 0 owen sacesbccdocccnnuesoncest 105, 2% 


3, 781, 945 oS 


In the item of subsistence is included a special appro- 
priation for the subsistence of the Sioux, in Dakota 


EE ecckn tbities ond at ened donate 


and Nebraska, amounting to .......--------------- $1, 025, 000 00 
Also, a similar appropriation for the Shoshones, Ban- é 

nacks, and other tribes in Idaho, of........-..----- 25, 000 
Also, a like appropriation for the Apaches in Arizona . 

and New Mexico, amounting to .........--..-..-- - 400,00 


And for the subsistence, &ce., of Arapahoes, Chey ennes, ae 
Apaches, Kiowas, Comanches, and Wichitas ....... 740, ' 
These appropriations were made to meet special emergencies 4'~ 

ing from hostilities, from removals of tribes, &c., and though larg ee 

are much less than the military would have spent in fighting them | 


33 6 04 | We may judge by the experiences of the past. They were extraor- 
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linary expenses, and therefore constitute no part of the cost of the 
; nl an service. It appears from the foregoing analysis that of the 
ese appropriations for the service last year about 4 per cent. 
ve the regular cost of administration aside from the pay of em- 
sia ‘. who are hired in accordance with treaty stipulations; about 
» = cent, was on account of the various expenses for the civiliza- 
‘ie of the Indians, not specifically demanded by treaty stipulations; 
and more than 90 per cent. Was on account of payments, due the In- 
‘ians under treaties, and of extraordinary expenses as above ex- 
le > 
ra these amounts, we paid last year to the Indians, as interest 
on stocks and bonds owned by them or supposed to be held in trust 
for them—this includes the $370,000 stolen by John B. Floyd when 
Secretary of War—the sum of $687,681.59. As this amount is included 
in the regular appropriation bill, it is usually lost sight of; that is, it is 
not a partof the cost of Indian administration, but is simply the pay- 
ment of the interest upon our indebtedness tothem. It is impossible 
to make any comparison of this expenditure with that of the W ar 
Department, as the two services are entirely dissimilar. There is, 
however, another way by which we may make a comparison—not 
very satisfactory,it is trae—of the relative modes of administration. 

The non-combative element of the War Department includes about 
twenty-two hundred and sixty employés, whose services are expended 
insustaining an establishment which has charge of twenty thousand 
fighting men, besides oflicers. F i 

“The white element of the Indian service includes seven hundred 
and ninety-three employés whose services are expended in sustaining 
the educational as well as other branches of the Indian service and 
have charge of more than two hundred and fifty thousand Indians. 

Again, examine the Blue Book of 1877—just issued—and see the 
number of clerks in the employ of the quartermasters and commis- 
saries of the War Department, and then compare them with the 
clerks employed at the different agencies, and you will be surprised 
at the showing. The average is about as 3 to 1. 

The foregoing statements demonstrate beyond controversy that con- 
sidered only from an economical stand-point the Indian service is much 
better administered, if we can judge the future by the past, under the 
Interior Department than it is at all likely to be under the War De- 
partment. ae , : 

Again, “to attempt honestly the civilization of the Indian ; to at- 
tempt it whatever the discouragement; to attempt it no matter how 
many failures, and to attempt it se long as there is one tribe or one 
man for whom we are responsible, this for a Christian people is the 
only course.” The responsibility is upon us, and to shirk it is mean 
and criminal. We must then use the means which our experience 
and Christian intelligence teach us will produce the most happy 
results, and we must avoid such instrumentalities as have proved to 
be hinderances to this great work. Let us measure the military by 
this rule. When and where and under what circumstances have they 
ever proved to be efficient workers in the causeof civilization? Why, 
sir, in 1569, Pope Pius V addressed a brief to Menendez on the sub- 
ject of the conversion of the Indians in Florida, in which he said: 

But nothing is more important in the conversion of these Indians and idolators 
than to endeavor by all means to prevent scandal being given by the vices and im- 
moralities of such as go to these western parts. This is the key of this holy work 
in which is included the whole essence of your charge. 

Menendez and his priests became convinced that it was not possi- 
ble to carry out the instructions of the Pope in the vicinity of the 
military posts where Spanish soldiers were stationed, and accordingly, 
in 1571, determined to begin a mission among the natives of Virginia, 
where the efforts of the missiouaries would not be rendered nugatory 
by the demoralizing influences of troops. 

Parkman, in his Old Régime in Canada, says: 

The chief woes of the missionary sprang not from the Indians, but from his 
own countrymen. The focus of the evil was at Father Marquette’s old mission at 
Michilimacinac. First came, year after year, riotous invasions of coureurs de bois, 
(bush-rangers,) and then a garrison followed to crown the mischief. The mission- 
ary complains bitterly of the officers in command of the fort, who, he says, “ far 
from repressing disorders, encourage them by their example and are even worse 
than their subordinates, insomuch that all our Indian villages are so many taverns 
for drunkenness and Sodoms for iniquity, which we shall be forced to leave to the 
= wrath and vengeance of God.” He insists that the garrisoms are entirely use- 
ess, a8 they have only four occupations: first, to keep open liquor shops for crowds 
ot drunken Indians; secondly, to roam from place to place, carrying goods and 
brandy, under the orders of the commandant, who shares their profits ; thirdly, to 
gamble day and night ; fourthly, to turn the fort into a place which I am ashamed 
to call by its right name; and he describes, with a curious amplitude of detail, the 
swarms of Indian girls who are hired to make it their resort. 

Every person who has had any knowledge of the influences of the 
nilitary upon the Indians testifies that it is evil and only evil. Every 
missionary, from the days of Father Marquette to the present, bears 
united testimony as to the demoralizing effects of a military post in 
the neighborhood of a mission, and would gladly forego all its offers 
in the way of protection for themselves and families if it could be 
Withdrawn. All conscientious agents would gladly do without them. 
Before the late unhappy civil war Fort Gibson was deemed to be the 
banner post of the Army. Nevertheless the Cherokees recognized 
the fact that it had begun to rapidly sap the foundation of their man- 
hood and womanhood. At their instance it was abandoned. During 
the war it was reoccupied as a military necessity. Since the war a 
force barely sufficient to protect the property has occupied it, and 
yet the debauchery around the sutler’s post is cause forconstant anxiety 
and vigilance on the part of the corporation authorities, although 


faithful Christian officers hold the reins inside the fort and military 
reservation. 

At this point I will read a letter of Anson Dart, formerly superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, to N.G. Taylor, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, which is found in the report of that officer made in 
1868, pages 50 and 51. 

In 1850 I was solicited to take the office of superintendent of Indian affairs in 
Oregon, which then contained also Washington and Idaho Territories, in which 
there were about twenty-five thousand Indians. I declined the office unless the 
military force in that country couid first be removed. There were six military 
—_ there. Tm 1851 the troops were all removed from Oregon to California. T 
1ad charge of Indian affairs on that coast for three years, and during that whole 
time there was no trouble with the Indians, and not one dollar was called upon to 
pay to quell any Indian disturbances during that time. But it was said that that 
peaceful state of things brought no money to Oregon, and ‘* Dart must be removed 
and the troops must come back.” So in 1853 Dart was removed by President Pierce 
and the troops brought back. The troubles that followed you know. The wars of 
1854 and 1855 in Oregon I believe have cost the Government more than $3,000,000. 


[I am sure there was no good reason for having trouble with any of the Oregon In- 
dians. 2 


I had a serious matter to settle which grew out of the indiscretion of the officer 
in command of the last of the troops that were leaving Oregon. While passing the 
Rogue River country the officer was called upon to chastise the Indians in that 
neighborhood for some wrongs they were sail to have committed. (Chastising In- 
dians only means killing them.) Word came to me that the troops on their way to 
California had killed seventeen of the Rogue River Indians without any just cause. 
Upon a full investigation of that affair I found that the Indians were innocent of 


the charges laid against them. You can imagine that such an outrage was not 
easily settled. 

When I first went to Oregon no white man ventured to go into the upper country 
east of the Cascade Mountains since the Cayuse war of 1848. I sent for the chiefs 
of the Cayuses to visit me at The Dalles of the Columbia. They refused to meet 
me until assured that I had no blue-coats with me. So I have in all of my travels 
in the Indian country found the Indians to dislike the military; besides I believe 
that 10 per cent. of the cost of the Army management of the Indians will pay every 
expense necessary to keep them quiet and friendly in every part of our Indian coun- 
try. But, sir, todo this none but honest and tried men should be placed in care of the 
Indians. General Grant, I know, is for peace and economy inall parts of the United 
States. Butif the management of the Indians is tarned overtothe War Department, 
can we expect peace and cconomy to follow such a move! Besides you know there is 
a very strong Quaker spirit in our country that is uncompromigingly opposed to 
sending the Army among the Indians. Should serious Indian wars and an expense 
of many millions grow out of the proposed change, (as will surely be the case.) [ 
should seriously fear its effect upon the incoming administration as very disastrous, 
the narration of which even yet curdles the blood with horror. The soldiers of the 
regular Army compare as a class very unfavorably with the volunteers. 


All history confirms the statement that war is barbarism, attended by 
scenes of rapine, of violence, of unbridled lust, of devilish debauchery, 
such as words cannot describe, and that the presence of an army in 
any community is disastrous to its people. 

And there is no exception to the rule that the pene of military posts in the 
Indian country is very demoralizing. Female chastity yields to the arts or the 
violence of the soldier; marital rights are disregarded and shameless concubinage 
is most common. The most loathsome, lingering, and fatal diseases, which reach 
unborn generations in their ruinous effects, are spread broadcast and the seeds of 
moral and physical death are planted among the miserable creatures. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, let us examine another important matter 
connected with this subject. Who has been the treaty-breaking party, 
and what has caused the numerous wars which have disgraced alinost 
every year of our national existence, and have taken from our Treasury 
more than $600,000,000 ? 

The Seminole war was the result of wrongsinflicted upon the Indians 
by the whites and to compel the Seminoles to give up the runaway 
slaves who had found safety in the everglades of Florida. The num- 
ber of warriors was variously estimated, by the President at four hun- 
dred, by the Secretary of War at eight hundred, and by one of the gen- 
eralsat fifteen hundred. Oursoldiersemployed the Cuban bloodhounds 
to aid them in their pious(?) undertaking. The result was that we 
expended in seven years $50,000,000 and sacrificed three thousand 
lives; then we made a treaty with the Indians and transported them 
to their present habitation, where they are making rapid strides in 
Christian civilization. 

Sir, there is hardly an instance to be found where the Indians have 
been the first to break treaties. With rare exceptions they have never 
broken the peace without great provocation or actual wrong perpe- 
trated against them first; and wherever they have been properly 
treated, their rights regarded, our promises faithfully kept with them, 
our treaty engagements promptly fulfilled, they have been quiet and 
peaceable. But what acommentary upon our good faith is the remark 
made by Sitting Bull when invited toenter into treaty relations, ‘‘ that 
when the United States would send a man who could tell the truth 
he should be glad to see him.” We could not send such a personage 
because our people will not respect treaty engagements with Indians, 
if self-interest prompts us to break them. 

There is abundant proof for the statement that nearly all our wars, 
since the bureau has been in civil hands, had their origin in the rash- 
ness or imprudence of the military. Sometimes the civil authorities 
have interfered and prevented useless and expensive wars. As an 
instance bearing upon this point, when Senators Doolittle, Foster, and 
Ross, part of the Senate committee charged to make inquiry into the 
condition of the Indian tribes and their treatment by the civil and 
military authorities of the United States in 1865, arrived at Fort Lar- 
ned they found that the officer in command had just issued an order 
to his troops to cross the Arkansas, going south into the Indian Ter- 
ritory, where not a single white man lived, to make war upon the 
Comanches. The committee felt that such an expedition would 
bring on a long war with that tribe and that it was wholly unneces- 
sary. They advised the countermanding of the order and it was done. 
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Thus a war was avoided which it is estimated would have cost 
$20,000,000, 

Colonel Ford testified before that committee that it would have 
required at least ten thousand men to defend the Santa Fé road and 
wage a successful war. All supplies would have to come from the 
States. Contract price for corn delivered at this point was $5.25 per 
bushel. By many it was estimated that the war would have required 
ten thousand men, would have continued two or three years, and have 
cost more than $30,000,000, That committee deserved the ititude 
of the nation for their successful interposition in behalf of peace. 

In the Forty-third Congress, Mr. Loughridge, of Lowa, in a speech 
of great power has stated very succinctly the originating causes of 
several of the wars with the Indians. I will take the liberty of read- 
ing what he says upon this matter, stating that other authorities 
which I have examined confirm all his statements: 





{Extract from Mr. Loughridge’s speech, Sioux war of 1852 to 1854.) 


This war was very expensive, entirely unnecessary, and brought about by soldiers 
of the regular Army. Some bands of Sioux were encamped within six miles of 


Fort Laramie. They were at peace with the United States and on terms of friend 
ship with the soldiers at the fort. A Mormon train was passing and lost a cow. 
It wae ascertained that an Indian had found the cow and slaughtered her. Com 
plaint was made at the fort and a soldier was sent to the Indian camp. The chief 
promised to make compensation for the cow to the owners. But this was not by 


the officer in command of the fort considered satisfactory, and a lieutenant was 
detailed, with acompany of soldiers, to arrest the Indian. They went to the camp 
and demanded the surrender of the Indian. This was refused on the ground that 
he could not be found, and the soldiers tired and killed one Indian chief. The war- 
whoop was sounded, and the lieutenant and every soldicr of the company was killed. 
‘The war that followed lasted two years, and cost the Government $40,000,000 and 
several hundred lives and a large amount of private property was destroyed. 

The Oregon war of 1854 and 1#55 was also a very expensive war. In 1s51 the 
troops were removed from Oregon and the Indians were ] laced under the charge 
of a superintendent, and from that time until 1653 there was no trouble with the 
lndians, and the Government was not called upon to pay one dollar to quell Ladian 
disturbances. In 1853 the superintendent was removed and the troops taken back. 


The result was that war soon broke out and continued for two years, costing the 
Government during these two years $10,000,000; while during the three years 
immediately preyious to this war the total civil expense of the Indian service in 


Oregon, California, and Idaho was but $25,000 


CHEYENNE WAR, 1°64-"65, 


rhe Cheyenne war of 1264-'65 was brought on in 1864 by the aggressions of the 
whites, and furnishes a fair illustration of the injustice with which the Indian 
has generally been treated 

Che Cheyennes had been friends and allies of the Government, and had done 
more to make travel across the plains safe to the whites than any other class of 
people. In April, 1864, a ranchman named Ripley went to Camp Sanborn, on the 
South Platte, and charged the Indians with stealing his stock. A Lieutenant Dann 
proceeded with a detachment of soldiers to hunt tor the stock among the Indians, 





but failed to find it. Falling in with a company of Cheyennes, an attempt was 
made to disarm the Indians; they of course resisted, and in the mélée one soldier 
was killed and several wounded; and this commenced the war. Afterward the 


head chiefs gathered all their people together they could, and proceeded in De- 
cember, 1864, to Fort Lyon and surrendered themselves, and offered to do all in 
their power to restore friendly feelings and peace 

The commanding officer of the fort guaranteed them protection designated a 
place for them to camp on Sand Creek while the young men and chiefs were ab 
sent to bring in the hostile Indians and procure food for their people ; and the offi- 
cer gave them a United States flag to indicate their friendship and secure their 
protection. While thus encamped, with the flag over them and feeling the greatest 
sceurity, a few chiefs who had always been friends of the whites, some old men 


nd many women and children being present, a body of United States troops ap 
proaches Lhe Indians presuming of course they were on a frieudly mission, a 
chief, White Antelope, who had been a friend of the whites on the plains, stepped 
out to meet the troops and greet them. As he did so he saw the line of soldiers 
halt and prepare to tire. He raised his hands to his face and was shot down, and 
an indiscriminate slaughter of women and children commenced. Twelve old men 
and one bundred and fifty women and children were put to death by the troops ; 


helpless infancy and decrepit old age shared the same tate. Women were scalped, 
distigured, and disemboweled, Some of the few captured children, after they had 
cen carried many miles by the troops, were taken from the wagons and their 
brains dashed out. 1 gather this from the records and official reports, aud blush 
to say that its trath cannot be questioned, 

Exasperated and maddened by this cold-blooded butchery of their women and 
children and old men the remnant of the tribe sought the aid of the Kiowas and 
Comanches, and obtained both. The result was the general Indian war of 1865, 
which cost the Government $35,000,000 and much loss of life. Conflagrations and 
death were carried to all the border settlements, end the Government was com- 
pelled to draw from the force in the field warring against the rebellion about eight 
thousand soldiers. In this war fifteen or twenty Indians were killed at an expense 
of more than $1,540,000 each, hundreds of our soldiers lost their lives, and many 
border setulers were massacred. After carrying on the war about a year the pros- 
} ects of conquering a peace not being encouraging and the country becoming en- 

ightened as to the origin and nature of the war, public opinion demanded that 
steps be taken to end it, and a peace commission, composed of Generals Harney, 
Sauborn, and others, was authorized to make a treaty of peace, and what could not 
be done by fighting was done by a talk with the Indians, and a treaty of peace was 
entered into in October, 1°65, at the mouth of the Little Arkansas. As soonas that 
treaty was signed the war ceased, and the terms of it were faithfally observed by 
the Indians, and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes settled down in peace. In this war 
the number of Indian warriors engaged was but two thousand. For every Indian 
killed fifteen white men were slain. This was the result of this war forced upon 
the Indians by outrages and crimes that ought to put to blush the veriest savages. 
In our denunciations of the barbarities of the Indians we are too apt to forget the 
sins of our own race 

lt is due to the Army to say that the soldiers who committed this massacre were 
not of the regular Army, but were a Colorado regiment of nine hundred men. I 
find on page v6 of reports of committees of Senate, No. 156, second session, Thirty- 
ninth Congress, the sworn statement of a witness who was present at that massa- 
cre, and who states thet be saw the United States flag floating over the Indians 
before the firing commenced, and when the troops were within fifty yards of the 
Indians the Indians raised a white flag and that he heard one of the chiefs tell the 
Indians to stand around the flag, and that they were huddled around the flag when 
they were killed. 














CHEYENNE WAR OF 1867, 


From the termination of the war by the treaty of 1865 until 1867, the Cheyenne 
Indians were at peace and all that section of country was free from trouble 
I read the following extract from a letter written by Lieutenant-General Sher- 
man, dated at Fort Lyon, Colorado, September 30, 1866 : 
Tbe tribes are harmless and peaceable, and the Cheyennesand Arapaboes are off 


| 
| 





| of every description, property thas being destroyed to the value of 3 
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after the buffalo. God only knows where, and I do not see how wea 








decent excuse for an lodian war. I have traveled all the way fr m I ‘. an make a 
out a single soldier or escort. I met single men unarmed, traveling ples 1 

as in Missouri. Cattle and horses graze loose far from their ownere. ‘os . 
tempting to a starving Indian; and though the Indians might easily ma > ae 

on these scattered ranches, yet they have not done so and I see no ¢ he be oy 

of a fear of such anevent. I went down the Arkansas and traveled jy t - 

one hundred miles to this post, Fort Lyon. Idid not see or hear of an i 


whole distance, although we passed the whole length of the Cheyenne and Ar 
reservation . 
And yet the next season a war broke out with these same Cheyennes 
this change from a state of peace and security, as described by Gepe 7" © 
in September, I-66, to the bloody scenes of 1667! Was it the fault of t el . 
I read as follows from the report of the Secretary of the Interior to the He 
Representatives, July, 1267, toshow how war was again precipitated and hos:iii, 
reopened with the Cheyennes in the spring of 1867: . 
“In April, 1867, the Cheyennes, who had been at peace since 1855, were , 
occupying their village upon the ground assigned to them by that treaty = 
military command under Major-General Hancock, without any known Provocation. 
burned down the homes of three hundred lodges, (including ; 


; about one hu 
lodges of friendly Sioux,) and all their provisions, clothing, ut ‘nsils, 


\ 


and pr 
ra~4.8 " ; 00. Our 
This act of outrage launched us inte anether Indian war. The Ky ywas and ( 


mauches were involved, and during 1567 and 186s that war cost the Governy 
. ° Mit 
according tu the estimate of the Secretary of the Interior, $40,000,000, 


TUE SIOUX WAR of 1866. 


Tn 1866 a fierce and bloody war broke out with the Sioux. I give the wonis os 
the Secretary of the Interior as to the origin of that war, the followin pact 
from Executive Document No. 13, tirst session Fortieth Congress: = 

* The Indians engaged in the recent hostilities gave notice that they wer r 
to bury the tomahawk. Commissioners were accordingly sent to treat wit t 
at Fort Laranie, in June, le6t. The commissioners insisted that the Indians 
in the treaty the right to establish two forts on Yellowstone and at the base oj [ie 
Horn Mountains, the only remaining reliable bunting-grounds of the Indians : 
Indians in the vicinity of the proposed forts refused to accede to this. Whi! . 
matter was under consideration a military force arrived, on its way to plant t 
forts. The Indians being informed that these troops were to plant the forts. 
or without their consent, withdrew from the council, refused to accept preset . 
and went to war with the troops.” : 

In a few weeks the Black Hills were swarming with Indian warriors, and that 
whole country was in a state of siege. 

In the transaction that brought on this war the Government was without d 
inthe wreng. The entering upon the reservation of the Indians and takin 
session of the forts thereon was in direct and flagrant violation of the treat 
the Indians. This war cost the Government from ten to twenty millions of , 
lars and the loss of many hundred lives. Nothing was gained by it, and a tr 
was finally made by which peace was secured on no better terms than it could have 
been secured before the war was commenced, for by the treaty the Gover: t 
vacated Forts C, F. Smith, Phil. Kearney, and Reno, the establishment of wh 
on the reservation in violation of the treaty was the sole cause of the war 


extract 













THE NAVAJO WAR. 

The celebrated Navajo war was commenced in this way: It seems that the In 
dians shot a negro boy, the servant of an oflicer, and they refused to surrender t 
slayer, but they proposed to make reparation after the Indian custom, by pecu 
niary satisfaction. 

Four campaigns against the Navajoes resulted, in three of which our Army 
failed of success; in the fourth, by the strategy of the celebrated Kit Carson, t 
Indians were compelled through starvation to surrender, This war cost 324, 
and much loss of life, and accomplished nothing. 

The cost of the Army in New Mexico, engaged only in watching Indians, is esti 
mated by General Sherman in his report in 1°66 to have been, from 146 to Is 
$100,009,000. Since that time the cost in that Territory has been $20,000,000, mak 
ing the entire cost of controlling the Indians by the military in New Mexico alone 
$120,000,000. 

The cost of the Army in Arizona, used only to control the Indians there, is est 
mated by General Ord in his report of 1°69 to average 83,000,000 annually; and 
Major-General Schofield, in his report of 1871, states that $3,000,000 per annam is the 
minimum cost; and this in the space of fifteen years would aggregate $45,000,000 
The extra cost of the campaigns against the Apaches would swell the amount to 
at least $75,000,000. 

















THE MODOC WAR. 

The last experiment we had in the way of war with the Indians was the cele 
brated Modoc war, if a contest with a few dozen Indians may be called a war 

The history of this war is one that reflects no credit upon the Government, while 
it strikingly exemplities the utter folly of the policy of tighting Indians as a ques 
tion of economy. 

I have endeavored to look into the facts connected with the outbreak of 
war, and the result of my examination is the conviction that the war was entir 
unnecessary and could easily have been avoided, and that the fault lay at the door 
of the Government; that it was caused by gross wrongs inflicted upon the Modocs 
by the Government, and was precipitated by the rashness of military officers 

Prior to 1564 the Modoc Indians took possession of a small tract of country on 
Lost River, near Tule Lake, where there was an abundance of fish and gam 
There was some good land, and the white man determined that he must have it aud 
the Indians must leave ; for it has been the universal practice never to let the lo 
dian retain any good land for a very long time when white men want it. 5o a treaty 
was fixed up with the Klamaths and Modocs in 1864, by which those Indians agreed 
to give up the lands they were then on and go to a new reservation. 

The new reservation was barren and almost worthless, but the Government 
agreed to pay a consideration for the removal and the release of the lands of the 
Indians, as follows: $8,000 per annum for a period of five years, commenciig on 
the Ist day of October, 1865, or as soon thereafter as the treaty should be rati 
and certain smaller annuities annually for ten years thereafter ; also to pay the said 
Indians the additional sum of $35,000 for purchase of tools, farming implements 
seeds, clothing, &c.; also to build, as soon as practicable after the ratification of 
the treaty, a saw-mill, floaring-mill, suitable buildings for a blacksmith-shep, « 
penter, wagon-maker, and buildings for manual-labor school, and a hospital, whic 
buildings were to be kept in repair at the expense of the United States for twenty 
years, and tools and materials for the saw-mill, flour-mill, carpenter, blacksm' 
wagon-maker, and books and stationery for the manual-labor school, whi h were 
to be furnished by the Government for twenty years. s . 

These were the conditions upon which the Modocs agreed to release their lanl 
and go to the new reservation. This treaty was not ratified by the Senate u 
July 2, 1866, nearly two years after it was made. When ratified by the 5 
certain amendments were made to it, which made it necessary the amencmes 
should be assented by the Indians before the treaty was binding upon either ps! 
The assent of the Indians was not given unt:l December 10, 1869 ; consequee 
until that date there was no existing treaty for removal. . ee 

The treaty was proclaimed February 17, i870. Captain Jack and his band ee 
they had never assented to the original treaty; but on the theory that they 5" 

were not authorized to consider the treaty binding until December 10 Sas 
Prior to this date and before the treaty was ratified the Klamaths, the more name” 
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‘be included in the treaty, went to the new reservation, but Captain Jack and 

ons tri i of Modoes did not go until the treaty was fully perfected. 
ee ; the Government paid to the Indians who had gone on to the new reser- 
ag saan paid to their agent for them, the amounts due all the Indians in- 

vation, OT th , treaty for the first year, $65,400, thus yaying this money to only a 
— he Indians included in the treaty, the ce getting none of it. The 
portion id in 1867, 1868, and 1869 were also paid in the same way—before the 
ans ae perfected—the Modoes getting none of the money. In December, 1:69, 
— . month the treaty was finally perfected and made binding by the formal 
= a the Indians to the amendments by the Senate, Captain Jack, with his 
Modo : went to the new reservation. And what did they find? They found the 
~rwater portion of the consideration had been paid by the Government to the In- 
hee 7 1o had gone in advance. They found no saw-mill, no hospital building 
eas ool-bouse, no teachers, no books; they found nothing furnished by the Gov- 

nN me They found the Government had entirely failed to carry out the pro- 
ore and agreements so solemnly made in the treaty. ; 
ae e that two years later, August, 1872, the agent for that reservation, who had 
then been appointed, on taking charge made a report of the condition of the agency, 
from which 1 read the following words: 

“On taking charge the Ist of May, 1872, I found no attempt had been made to 
establish a school of any kind ; no school-house erected, and no funds on hand to 
use; no teams, and no tools.” ete’ e 
These Modocs spent the winter of 1869-'70 at the reservation. They were treated 
by the Klamaths in a hostile and oppressive manner, and they were so much weaker 
than the Klamaths that they were in their power. To relieve them from the hos- 
tilities of the Klamaths they were removed two or three times to different parts 
of the reservation, but they were followed up by the Klamaths. They had ee 
tection by the Government against the encroachments of the Klamaths ; they had 
no food, and were o_o to kill and eat their ponies. Now, I claim that by no 
rule of law or princip ‘ ; 
vation. They left it, as they had a right to leave it, and went to their old home on 
Lost River 

General Canby in his report of 1872 says : 

“J am not surprised at the unwillingness of the Modocs to return to the reser- 
vation where they would be exposed to the hostilities and the annoyances they have 
hi retofore experienced (and without adequate protection) from the Klamaths.” 

After they thus returned to their old home, some arrangements were made with 
them of a temporary character, which I learn from the same report of Gencral 
Canby, from which I read, as follows : 

In the summer of last year [1877] the superintendent sent commissioners to 
confer with the Modocs on Lost River, who authorized them to remain where they 
were until the superintendent could see them. This has been understood as a 
settlement of the question until some permanent arrangement could be made for 
them, and, unless they have violated some subsequent agreement, I do not think 
that the application of force, as asked for, would be either expedient or just.’ 

These Indians thus compelled to return to their old home were not inclined 
stubbornly to resist the Government. All they wanted was a place to live where 


no 8 





they could live; but it was im ssible for them to live on that reservation with | 


the Klamaths. They expressed a desire for a reservation separate from the Kla- 
maths, and were willing to go wherever the Government desired, where they could 
live. 

But the secret of all the trouble was that the country they had possession of at 
Lost River was wanted by the white settlers, and the Indian must go; and in 1872 
an order was issued for their immediate and unconditional removal tothe Klamath 
reservation. 


they refused to move, and a military officer rashly attempted to arrest some | 


of the chiefs. The result was a war, in which the Government lost one hundred 
and sixty lives and the Indians twelve. And this little war with these few dozen 
ragged Indians, which could have been avoided honorably and ought to have been, 
cost us millionsof dollars, And what did theGovernment gain? The Modoes are 
not on the Klamath reservation. After they were conquered they were taken three 
thousand miles and placed upon a good reservation in the Indian Territory. This 
was all they asked before the war; why could it not have been granted then ? 

The name of Modoc is now a synonym for infamy by reason of the cruel assassi- 
nation of the United States peace commissioners and General Canby under the flag 
of truce. And while I do not stand here to apologize for that cold-blooded butch- 
ery, yet it is but just to those who have no advocate, and few friends, for me to say 
that the Modocs had had wrongs suflicient to drive to desperation any people in 
the world; and we should remember in our denunciation of their barbarism that 
they were in that bloody drama following the example which had been set them 
by the white man in the cold-blooded assassination by white men of forty Modoc 
lndians out of a party of forty-seven who had met at a convivial occasion on invi- 
tation of the whites, and who fell on them unexpectedly and thus murdered them, 
and this was in 1852 near that same spot. 

Is it surprising, sir, that savages at war should follow the example thus set them 
by civilized white men ? 

The men who were assassinated by the Modocs were good men; they were not 
responsible for the wrongs done the Indians; but white men were held responsi- 
ble, and the innocent suffered. 

After a careful reading of the published correspondence, it is my conviction 
that if there had been no soldiers within five hundred miles, and the oificers of the 
Government had desired to act honorably with the Indians, the whole difficulty 
would have been entirely settled without war or loss of life; for all the Modocs 
wanted was ordinary justice, which was refused to be done, and in the language of 


Captain Jack, it was simply a question whether to die by bullets at their old home, | 


or to starve to death among the Klamaths. They were willing and anxious to 
settle down peaceably on any reservation where they could live and have land to 
cultivate ; and the Government having disregarded the treaty itself, had no right 
to force the Indians to goto the Klamath reservation. This whole Modoc affair 
is a fair exemplitication of the injustice with which we have been accustomed to 
treat the Indian, and the usual course in which his legal rights have been ignored 


and disregarded when theinterests of white men stood in their way ; and it is cer- | 


anes proof of the inexpediency of the war policy in connection with 

Since the adoption of the peace policy there have been but three 
considerable outbreaks, the Modoc war, originating, as stated in Mr. 
Loughridge’s speech ; the war with Chief Josph, which originated 
partially from the encroachments of the whites upon the Nez Pereé 
area and the unwillingness of the Indians to surrender their 
wee the war with Sitting Bull. Three years ago the great 
ee , Sioux were peaceable, excepting Sitting Bull’s band, 
—_ the —_ five hundred to one thousand warriors, encamped 
— > head waters of the Missouri. This chief had refused to enter 

‘a treaty, making with bitter irony the remark already quoted, 


e of justice were they required to remain upon that reser- | 


sion of the Black Hills, seriously aggravated by irregular and in- 
suflicient issues of rations necessitated by inadequate and delayed 
appropriations. Whose fault was that? Congress, because it wan- 
tonly disregarded our obligations with this people. The Black Hills 
had been secured to the Sioux by solemn treaty—I say solemn, but 
it seems like mockery to use that word—secured after Red Cloud had 
stated the nature of former injuries, and how “the railroad had 
passed through his country and paid for his land nothing; no, not sc 
much as a brass ring.” 

In 1874 it was rumored that gold was found in the hills. Thereupon 
a military expedition was organized to explore the region, attended 
with scientific personages. Then came the miners in defiance of 
the treaty stipulations, in defiance of law, in defiance of the prohibi- 
tions of the Government and proclamations of the President, and 
there was not enough honest public sentiment to deter these reckless 
and lawless adventurers, and not enough strength in the Government 
to keep them out. “This sealed the fate of Custer and his brave men, 
for it changed Sitting Bull from an outlaw into the bold avenger of 
a broken treaty.” Now, sir, how much money was spent in our efforts 
to compel Sitting Bull to submit? Only $2,312,531.24, together with 
the lives of two hundred and eighty-three soldiers and the wounding 
of one hundred and twenty-five more. The widows and orphans of 
these soldiers have become pensioners upon the Government, causing 
an annual outlay of thousands of dollars. I doubt whether all that 
the Government ever derives from the Black Hills will repay this 
enormous sum expended because our people would not respect the 
sacred obligations of the Government, and it is very certain that the 
precious lives, uselessly sacrificed, can never be restored to this world. 
One-fifth of this sum expended judiciously would have located Sit- 
ting Bull and his fellows peaceably upon a permanent reservation, 
where to-day he would have been cultivating the arts of peace in- 
stead of threatening us with another war. 

The Nez Percé war cost $931,329, of which there was paid for trans- 
portation and supplies $581,738. Now, sir, Congress appropriated 
that sum to pay for a war, probably without an objection. Hadthey 
been asked to appropriate one-tenth part for the preservation of the 
peace and for the purpose of providing for the education and civili- 
zation of Chief Joseph and his band it would have been rejected 
without ceremony. And yet such an appropriation would probably 
have been ample to settle the Nez Percé upon a permanent reserva- 
tion, to have built them houses to live in and school-houses, and pro- 
vided the necessary agricultural implements for all farming purposes. 
The brave men who lost their lives in that inglorious war would 
have been, for the most part, alive to-day. 

In 1870 about thirty thousand squatters took possession of the Osage 
reservation, although there was just as good land elsewhere open to 
settlement. The then Secretary of the Interior, my colleague, [Gen- 
eral Cox,] was compelled to drive them off at the point of the 
bayonet. 

In 1875 the Secretary of the Interior appointed a commission, com- 
posed of my colleague, Mr. VAN VorueEs, three other gentlemen and 
myself, to go to the Osage reservation to examine into the justness 
of certain complaints made by a portion of that nation against their 
agent. The result of our labors is embodied in Senate Document 
No. 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session. We found about three 
thousand Indians upon the reservation, without any law controlling 
them except the moral force of the agent. But few outrages were 
committed by them, either against each other or the whites upon 
their northern border; probably not so many as are committed in the 
average American village of three thousand inhabitants; and life 
and property were safer among them from depredation and violence 
than they are, after nightfall, in this great city of Washington. 

I came to the conclusion that the Indians were making remarkable 
progress in the way of civilization, that they were becoming satistied 
that they must abandon their former modes of life, and in good faith 
—a majority at least—were endeavoring to learn the new mode of 
life which has become absolutely necessary for their continued exist- 
ence. The complaints made—for the most—were that the agent did 
notdo enough. They all wanted land fenced, houses built, wells dug, 
wagons furnished, household furniture supplied, far more rapidly 
than it was possible for the agent to do it, and consequently they 
were dissatistied and jealous, suspecting him of favoritism, &c. 

There is no good reason, in my opinion, why, with proper encour- 
agement, this nation should not within a comparatively short time 
become a contented, settled body of farmers, cultivating the soil and 
raising cattle to such an extent that they will far more than provide 
for themselves, not only the necessaries, but also the comforts of farm 
life, to as great extent as the farmers of Kansas are able to do. On 
the other hand, should we adopt the repressive policy, we may find 
in these Osages an enemy which will only be subdued after the expend- 
iture of millions of money and the shedding of much blood. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems as if every tract of land set apart for a reser- 
vation is immediately coveted by the whites, and that in defiance of 
treaty stipulations and every principle of right they at once set to 
work to wrest it from the Indians and possess it themselves. Even 





wa = United States would send a man who would tell the 
plish’ we ag be glad to see him.” He was too weak to accom- 
formidable t How did he acquire such strength as to make him 
Siot able? He received large accessions from the treaty-making 
“eux, On account of the infractions of the treaty by the white inva- 
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the Indian Territory is looked upon with longing eyes, and if the 
Indians are not eventually deprived of it, it will be because the peo- 


| ple of the United States will become aroused to the wrong that would 


| be done and protest against it with united voice. 


| Mr. Chairman, the time has arrived in which the Indians must be 
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settled, and that forever. We can no longer drive them from their 
present reservations to new ones. The progress of the whites west- 
ward has left no new places forthe red men. Hunting must be aban- 
doned; their implements of war must be exchanged for tools of 
industry, their fleet-footed ponies for the toiling oxen, and their wig- 
wams for durable houses, and the blanket must give way to the cloth- 
ing of the white man. Most of the Indians already understand this, 
and are preparing to accept the change. Shall we aid them or not? 
Theonly otheralternative isextermination. Extermination, but how? 
How are we to annihilate three hundred thousand human beings? 
By war, disease, and starvation? “This is something so absolutely 
heathenish that every thoughtful person turns from it with horror.” 
Think of the great amount of treasure necessary to be expended in 
the slaughter of such a multitude; the great loss of life which must 
ensue in fighting these savages nerved up to the energy of despair. 
Jt is calenlated that for every Indian we kill we lose twenty-five of 
our own soldiers, and upon such a policy can we invoke the delib- 
erate judgment of mankind? I will not insult this House by even 
imagining that any member could fora moment entertain so atro- 
cious an idea, 

Sir, it 18 claimed by the advocates of this bill, some at least, that 
although military oflicers are to take charge of the agencies it does 
not necessarily follow that they are to employ the Army any more 
than it is used at present and that the great work of civilization 
: will steadily progress. Then it means simply a change of one set of 
Ny agents to another who shall report to the War Department instead 

of the Interior. The great requirement of the Indian is educatian, not 
simply learning to read and write and cipher, but learning to plow, 
plant, cultivate their fields, and gather and preserve their crops. 
‘They have to unlearn the pursuits of their fathers, hunting and war. 
‘They must build for themselves houses, split rails, make fences, open 
up-roads through their reservations, and acquire as rapidly as possi- 
: ble the manners, customs, and modes of life of civilized nations. They 

i must learn all the mechanical pursuits required by their new rela- 
tious. Their women must be instructed in the mysteries of house- 


tally fit, should be retained for a series of years, in order that he 

accomplish the most. Like the missionary, it should be a life - 
with him. There, if anywhere in our ‘Government oe 
rules should be strictly applied and rigidly enforced 
should be made except for unfitness in some form. 
officers submit to the self-sacrifices they must necessarily make an 
will the War Department change the regulations in this res re _ 
as to provide for that permanency which is so necessary ? — 

I think I have made it sufficiently clear that Army officers 
education and habits of thought, are not fitted to be guardian and 
teachers of a people struggling from barbarism into civ iliz ition 
They do not care even to assist the soldiers of the regular Army in 
educating themselves; and many of them are de lorably ignorant , - 
correspondingly vicious and depraved. To saab extent was Congres 
conscious of this that on the 2sth July, 1866, a law was enacted th: ; 
schools should be established at all the posts, garrisons, and pe eae 
nent camps, “ where all enlisted men may be provided with instru 
tion in the common English branches of education, and especially in 
the history of the United States,” &c. The execution of this law is 
confided to those who should naturally have the strongest desire to 
enforce its provisions; and yet I understand not a single school has 
been established, and all that has been done is by the present Seere- 
tary of War, who has within a few weeks past appointed a board of 
officers to select suitable text-books, Twelve precious years have 
been wasted and perhaps twelve more will pass away before this act 
is anywhere enforced. This is not because Army officers are inimical 
to education, but because they do not care. If they are so regardless 
of the best interests of their own soldiers, can it be expected they 
will care for the degraded Indian or stretch forth a willing hand to 
raise him from the pit into which he has fallen ? 

There is one significant fact which I wish to state in regard to the 
report of the committee: that is, while it has much to say in regard 
to the management of the bureau prior to the adoption of the peace 
policy, they complain of only one instance of bad conduct since that 
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date, to wit, the charges made by Professor Marsh in regard to the 
; : keeping, the use of the needle, of the spinning-wheel and the loom. | Red Cloud agency, and the developments which grew out of that 
ii This requires teachers who are themselves skilled by a life experience. | investigation. This speaks volumes for this policy, and shows be- 
Bilis Now, sir, are Army oflicers employed to manage southern planta- | yond doubt that it has been well administered, although it would not 
hi tions or northern factories? Do they understand the various sys- | be surprising, nor would it at all militate against the system, if there 
U tems of agriculture necessary for intelligent and saccessful farming? | had been many dishonest agents appointed. Bad men creep into 
,| ta Can they tell how sheep should be treated to insure the greatest in- | churches and use their sacred indorsements for their own vile ends, 
; crease and the richest returns? Do they understand the running of | and good men sometimes fall under temptation which they do not 
k saw-tills, the building of houses, the driving of ox-teams, and the 


resist. In our most cultivated communities, men in whom their neigh- 
bors have the most confidence betray trust and prove to be corrupt. 
A few years ago the moral sense of the whole country was shocked 
because members of Congress had permitted corrupting intluences to 
control their votes upon important measures. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sustained in my opposition to this measure by 
the united sentiment of the great Protestant religious denominations 
of the country. They rejoiced when the peace policy was inangu- 
rated by that illustrions soldier, General Grant, who is recognized all 
over the civilized world as the greatest military captain of his age. 
Under his encouragement, they took hold of the work of civilizing 
and evangelizing the Indian with an ardor and a faith worthy of the 














successful management of reapers and mowers? Do you go to the 

i lawyer to have your horse shod; or to your minister to have your 
clothes made? Neither can you expect the West Point graduate, 

who may be wonderfully skilled in all that pertains tothe art of war, 

to manage an Indian agency, which requires a wholly different kind 

of knowledge, with any degree of success whatever. If you would 

a civilize the Indian, you do not want to send him the sword. If you 
would make a Christian of him, you must teach him the precepts of 
the Gospel, which antagonize in every particular the horrid thing 

called war. Though a barbarian, the Indian is yet a man, “suscep- 

tible to those feelings which ordinarily respond to the exercise of 

magnanimity and kindness.” He does not wish to be placed under 













object to be accomplished. What has been done amid many discour- 
the control of the military. It is evidence to him that he is in bond- | agements I have already stated. They sce in the not far-distant 
a age ; that he is regarded with distrust and suspicion. 


future complete success awaiting them. Shall they be disappointed 
by our action to-day? Shall we say to them that we have no faith 
in their labors ; that the Indian cannot be civilized ; that his destiny 


Again, think you that the wives of these military gentlemen who 
may be assigned to the different agencies have been so reared and 
instructed as to be able intelligently to educate their red sisters to 











































is final extinction ; and therefore we will hasten him on to his fatal 
i care for the households of their fathers or husbands? And will they | doom ? 
7 be willing to leave their comfortable homes in Washington and else- Sir, we must notdo it, we cannot do it, if we are true to the great 
ie where and go to these stations to act as teachers and missionaries? principles of humanity which are embodied in that expressive and 
ie Again, it will not be denied that many of these officers are not them- 


significant injunction of God: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

I am not here to defend all that has been done by the Indian Bureau, 
nor to assert that all the agents have been immaculately honest. 
Many mistakes have been made; many dishonest men have been 
employed. It is one of the infirmities of human nature that we 
are not able to discern the thoughts and intent of the human heart, 
and are therefore compelled to judge men by their actions. Indeed, 
we do not know ourselves, and many an individual has fallen when 
placed in the way of temptation who would have spurned with contempt 
the insinuation that he had not the moral strength to resist, or would 
have indignantly exclaimed “Am I adog, that I woulddosuchathing- 
But there are men and women, honest beyond suspicion, who are will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves for the great and glorious work of evan- 
gelizing the Indians, who are competent to manage the agencies, and 
are ready to initiate the Indians into the new life which they must 
live, to teach them the mechanical arts, agriculture, and such other 
employments as are incident to civilization. It is the duty of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his coadjutors to weed ont the 
dishonest and incompetent, and supply their places by more worthy 
persons. Then, with honest and fair dealing upon our part, Indian 
wars and outrages will cease and become a matter of history, the 
enormous drain upon our Treasury will be discontinued, and our Army 
may be reduced to such proportions as are only necessary for the pro- 
tection of our Mexican border. : a 

Sir, before the close of the present session we will appropriate 
$25,000,000 for military purposes without a word of dissent frou’ any 





selves so moral as to be proof against the temptations which they will 
be exposed to. Too many of them like their stimulating drinks, the 
gambling-table, and even worse places, which I will not name, to make 
acceptable agents. 

This bill makes no provision for the giving of bonds for the faith- 
ful disbursement of the moneys which may be appropriated, and it 
is contrary to Army regulations to require it. I suppose the commit- 
tee think the esprit de corps, the high sense of honor which is supposed 
to govern Army oflicers, would prevent any dishonesty. How well 
taken that position may be is evidenced by a report I hold in my 
hand from the Adjutant-General of the Army, containing a list of no 
less than seven officers who have been court-martialed for dishonest 
i practices in the past five years. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a popular idea that most of the Indians are draw- 

: s ing rations and are being fed by us, and for this purpose a military 

Bi personage, by reason of his experience, is better adapted than a 

{ civilian. That is one of the fallacies which our people are deceived 

with. Of the two hundred and seventy-five thousand Indians there 

are fifty-six thousand—about one-fifth—who receive any rations, a 

majority of them, not because they cannot maintain themselves with- 

out, but by virtue of treaty stipulations, which expire by limitation 
from year to year, so that in a short period this will entirely cease. 

Again, it is customary, perhaps the regulations require it, to change 
ofiicers from station to station, now in the East, now in the West, as 
often as once in two years. For the Indian service above all things 
stability is necessary. The agent, if he is a person morally and men- 
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nber. Thinkof it! Twenty-five millions of dollars to be expended 
- hat which will only desolate, destroy, and kill; and the major 
ae because of the uncertainty of our relations with the Indians. 
oye had been civilized, as they might have been but for our 
os fference to that noble work, and mistaken methods of dealing 
with them, and had become absorbed into the body-politic and en- 
dowed with the rights and duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
which must be the ultimate solution of the Indian question, this 
enormous sam of money could well be saved to the people, and ten 
thousand persons who are now soldiers and living upon the pro- 
ductive industries of others would themselves become tillers of the 
ground, or workers in the mines or workshops of the country, adding 
by their labors to the aggregate wealth of the world. . . 

“and then again we will make appropriations for the Indian service. 
How each item will be scrutinized. How eloquent members will 
pecome in pleading for economy and retrenchment. The already 
inadequate salaries will be further reduced. The moneys which we 
owe the Indians or which we have stipulated in treaties to pay them 
will be most grudgingly given and probably in some instances wrong- 
fully withheld, while it is more than probable that new appropria- 
tions, demanded alike by the highest considerations of humanity and 
the truest and best interests of the Government and also of the red 
man, Will not be made at all. As for myself, I prefer civilization to 
extermination ; to build up rather than pull down; to create rather 
than destroy; peace with its inestimable blessings to war with its ter- 
rible evils; and therefore I sincerely trust that this amendment may 
not be agreed to, may never become a law. If it does, in the words 
of Mr. Manypenny, “God help the poor Indian.” 


Revision of the Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. BANKS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 7, 1878. 


The House being in Lommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon foreign 
imports, to promote trade and commerce, and to reduce taxation, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. BANKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: By an arrangement of the majority of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means usually made by committees, with reference 
to the discussion of such important questions as that now before us, 
Iam honored with the privilege of following the chairman of the com- 
mittee in the discussion of the bill which has been announced by the 
Chair. 

lt is not from any choice of my own that I rise to speak. I would 
much rather vote directly upon the question than to trespass upon a 
reluctant or unreluctant assembly with the expression of any views 
of wy own; but it is in the way of argument, certainly quite proper, 
80 many months having been given by the committee to the consid- 
eration of this question, in which large and important interests of 
the country are involved, many of which, in my judgment, will be 
seriously disturbed if not destroyed, that some explanation and state- 
ment should be presented to the committee by those who have been 
charged with the preparation of the bill. For myself I have no doubt 
whatever as to my duty on this question. 

It is not my wish nor is it my intention, unless drawn from it by 
the incidents of the debate, to trespass upon the time of the commit- 
tee for a single moment by a discussion of any of the abstract ques- 
tions or theories connected with the much-debated topics of protec- 
tion and free trade. 

I submit, however, with a clear conviction in my own mind of the 
truth of the proposition, that no government has ever been estab- 
lished and none will ever be successfully administered unless the 
Ww hole theory of State and national organization shall be changed, 
wherein as a fundamental principle, the necessity of the protection 
of the vocations and industries of the people is not absolutely and 
permanently recognized and enforced. 

Sir, looking to that great state, the leader of the civilization of 
modern times, which is supposed to be the representative of the prin- 
ciple of free trade between nations, but which I regard as the most 
thoroughly and determined protective state on the face of the earth, 
suppose, for instance, that Great Britain by any chance should be 
involved in war with Russia, or, by a still more remote possibility, 
With the United States, she would be compelled in the first instance 
to fight not on foreign territories but at her own threshold for food 
for her people, and in the event of her failing to prevent the cutting 
off of the eight hundred million dollars’ worth of food which she 
yearly purchases for their support she would be destroyed for the 
want of this foreign supply of sustenance for her people. 

E ons ‘n our own case, if this country were engaged in a war with 
-ngland, under what is called her free-trade policy, and it were the 
purpose of the United States to cut off, with the aid of other nations, 


the supply of raw material for her manufactures, she would be in 
the same condition with reference to the maintenance of her indus- 
tries and the sustenance of her labor. 

The theory, therefore, upon which protection rests is that it is in- 
dispensable to the existence of governments; that there is no perma- 
nent defense for any people under any form of government without 
a recognition of the fundamental principle upon which the theory 
of industrial security rests. I wanted tosay that much, fearing that 
I might be misunderstood or misinterpreted if I went on to discuss 
the other topics more immediately involved in this question before us. 

The honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. Woop,] the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, said the other day, in his 
very eloquent and able address, that the power of taxation is the 
highest power accorded to a government. It is not quite that. The 
power of protecting its subjects is the highest power accorded to any 
government. It is this for which government itself is created. Tax- 
ation is an incident of that power. It may or may not be a very im- 
portant incident, but certainly it cannot be compared with the 
supreme duty which devolves upon every government to protect its 
people, and in that protection to cover and secure the vocations and 
industries by which they maintain themselves and their government. 

Now, every statute of this Government from the 4th of March, 1789, 
when the Government was organized, which has had reference to the 
subject of revenue or the levying of duties upon imports, has recog- 
nized two principles, and whether expressed or not expressed, has 
had in view two purposes: one was the supply of the revenue neces- 
sary for the support of the Government and the other the security 
and protection of the industrial interests and vocations of the people. 
Every act from the beginning of our legislation upon this subject has 
had those objects in view, and has contributed more or less perfectly 
to those two primal objects. I test the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means upon these two ideas. If it will give the 
Government the revenue that is demanded and to the people the in- 
dustrial security that is necessary, I should be willing to vote for it 
if the country were in a proper condition for the consideration and 
adoption of the radical changes it proposes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, every member of this committee must under- 
stand certainly, and most of us feelingly, either as individual citizens 
or as representative men, that the country is not in a condition to 
consider for a single moment a measure which, from their foundation, 
disarranges, disturbs, and in many instances destroys the industries 
of the country in which its people are engaged. 

And if, upon examination, it seems likely to fail in giving the reve- 
nues which the Government requires, or the security necessary for the 
protection of the people in their industries, then we ought all of us to 
vote against it. I donot care tospeak in this debate upon any other 
propositions than these. 

EFFECT UPON REVENUES. 

I come first to the subject of the revenue. What will be the effect 
of this bill upon the revenues of the Government if it shall receive 
the support of the two Houses of Congress and the approval of the 
President? I propose to consider this question with reference to the 
present time and condition of the country. We are not left in utter 
darkness as to the effect of legislation on the subject of the tariff at 
a time of general financial and industrial depression. 

In 1837 there came upon this country a very sudden and severe 
panic. It was at or near the termination of the legislation upon the 
subject of the tariff initiated in 1833, and known as the compromise 
tariff measures. In 1836 that legislation had reached nearly its termi- 
nation, and the duties levied upon imports were reduced to the limit 
of 20 per cent., as provided by law. 

In the year following, 1837, from that and other causes to which 
I need not refer, came the panic. It began in May by the suspen- 
sion of the banks in New York and was followed by the failure of 
all the banks and a general, though temporary, suspension of the 
business of the country. There was a decline of more than $48,000,000 
in the imports of the succeeding year, 1838, and a loss of revenues to 
the Government for the'same year of $12,500,000, 

I take these figures from Bishop’s History of the Manufactures of 
the United States, for the reason that in the official returns of the 
imports and revenues of that year there is an apparent mistake ; the 
imports for 1838 being greatly reduced and the revenues greatly in- 
creased, which in the nature of things could not occur. 

In the year 1857 came another panic, incident to the legislation of 
that year upon the subject of the tariff, and to some other causes 
which it is not necessary for me now to enumerate. In that year the 
imports amounted to $360,000,000 ; in 1858 they fell off to $282,000,000, 
showing alossin one year of $78,000,000, causing a loss in the rev- 
enues of the Government from duties upon imports of more than 
$20,000,000. 

Both of these panics were of short duration. In 1859 importa- 
tion revived, reaching $338,000,000 ; and in 1860 they amounted to 
$32,000,000. 

Now, the same results that followed the panics of 1837 and 1857 
necessarily and naturally followed the panic of 1873, which was far 
more disastrous, because it was the result of more deeply seated 
causes and was of far greater duration than either of those to which 


| Ihave referred. The effect of this depression upon the finances and 


business of the country has been most striking. I shall not be charged 
with intruding unduly upon the attention of the Committee of the 
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present financial depression upon the subject of the revenues. 

Gentlemen will remember that the honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Woop] suggested an average of the eight years now 
immediately past as a basis upon which we might consider and prop- 
erly estimate the revenues of the present and the following year. 
But it is impossible for us to make safely any estimate or to antici- 
pate results upon any such basis as that. The average of these eight 
years has nothing to do with the importations of the country for the 
year 1978 or the year 1579, and still less has it any relation to the cus- 
toms revenues for those two years. 

The four years, 1870 to 1873, inclusive, were apparently years of 
unexampled prosperity. An inflated currency ; the creation of State 
and municipal as well as public and private debts almost without 
limit ; gigantic industrial enterprises stimulated by the restless en- 
ergy of the country, local and general, to its utmost possible extent, 
brought the tide of speculation to a higher point than we had ever be- 
fore reached. In these four years the specie value of foreign imports, 
including merchandise, coin, and bullion, amounted to $2,745,000,000. 
They rose from $437,000,000 in 1869, the largest importation ever made 
in this country except that of 1866, which was $445,000,000—they rose 
from $437,000,000 in 1869 to $663,000,000 in 1873. 

Of course it will be impossible to make an average of eight years 
which shall include a period of such unexampled inflation, or as some 
might call it prosperity, as this, when the four years that succeeded 
showed that the tide had turned and set, with a like unexampled 
force, in the opposite direction. 

The present commercial panic occurred in the Autumn of 1873. It 
wrought a sudden and terrible change in the condition of the coun- 
try. That which is most interesting to us in connection with the 
bill before us is its effect upon the revenue. In that aspect the panic 
of 1873 has proved, unlike those of 1837 and 1857, which were the 
misfortunes of single years—it has proved an enduring, constantly in- 
creasing and overwhelming industrial, commercial, financial, social, 
and national calamity, which I fear has not yet culminated, and whose 
ultimate consequences no human power can either comprehend or 
control. 

The importations of 1874, as compared with those of 1873, fell off 
$67,000,000, Those of 1875, compared with 1874, fell off $42,000,000. 
Those of 1876, compared with 1875, fell off $77,000,000. Those of 1877, 
compared with 1876, show a slight increase of $16,000,000. But those 
of 1575, estimating the last quarter of this fiscal year, ending June 
30 next, at the average of the official returns for the three preceding 
quarters of this year, will show a loss of importations, as compared 
with those of 1877, of $102,000,000. 

Here is an aggregate loss on imports, the basis of custom receipts 
in five years, from 1873 to 1878 inclusive, deducting the gain of 
$16,000,000 in 1877, of $272,000,000. The imports of foreign merchan- 
dise at New York for the tirst four months of the calendar year 1878 
show a decline of $15,000,000 compared with the same period of 1877, 
and for the first ten months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, 
there is a decline in imports of $31,000,000. Although the stock of 
goods in public warehouses may have been slightly reduced by with- 
drawals for consumption, it does not affect the result so far as the 
revenues are concerned. It is probable that the aggregate imports 
will be $40,000,000 less than last year at the same port. 

The revenues of the Government must, of course, be affected by this 
universal and long continued depression. The receipts from customs 
in 1874, compared with 1873, fell off $25,000,000. The loss in 1875, com- 
pared with 1874, was $6,000,000 ; in 1876, compared with 1875, the loss 
was $9,000,000; in 1877~78 it was $18,000,000, compared with 1876. 
And in the first ten months ending with April of the present fiscal year, 
closing June 30, 1878, the amount of duties received, compared with 
1877 has declined from $87,000,000 to $73,000,000—a loss of $9,000,000 
in ten months. The decline at other ports will be greater. How then 
can we hope for the revenues of the last or the previous year ? What 
reasonable expectation have we of the average revenues of the eight 
years from 1869 to 1878 with which the honorable gentleman from New 

fork cheered his desponding associates? How can we sustain this 
measure that is likely to force the Government itself into the colamn 
of bankrupts? It is impossible. 

The internal-revenue receipts for the first three quarters of the pres- 
ent year have fallen off $5,300,000 compared with the same period of 
the last financial year. The approaching year holds out no promise of 
improvement either as to customs or internal revenues. Indeed the 
reports of the Treasury Department show us that taking the impor- 
tations of 1877 as a basis, if the tariff reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means shonld be adopted, the revenues will be diminished 
in the sum of $9,400,000. The reports of the same Department of 
the Government estimating the consequences of the bill in regard to 
internal revenue show that there will be a loss of $11,500,000, mak- 
ing a total loss for the year of nearly $20,000,000, providing the busi- 
ness of the Government is maintained at the figures of 1877. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we shall not have during the present year the 
same amount of business as during the last year. Every man can 
see that the business of the present year will fall short of the aggre- 
gate of last year. No member of the House buys or lives as he would 
at any time within the last three or four years under the same circum- 
stances. Business is suspended. The peopledonot buy and they donot 
sell. They are holding their breath, waiting for what may possibly be 
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Whole when I ask it to consider what has been the effect of the the result of the action of Congress upon these subj 


ects, or for some 


fortunate and fundamental change in the condition of finance 
public affairs—a change that I fear will not come. This year mnt 
be one of calamity to the Government, as it is of financial and a 
trial depression and distress to the people in all parts of the country, 
The signs of it are all around us; multitudes out of employme ay 
labor strikes threatened or inaugurated of unprecedented magnited: 
in this country and in Europe ; savings-banks tottering; unpaid tax, > 
accumulating with frightful rapidity; debts increasing ; pro re 
diminishing in value; confidence waning and hope failing : stay lane 
suggested or enacted; and too frequent suggestions made of on. 
munism and revolution. There are no indications of an immedi . 
return of prosperity or the recovery of the revenue so lavish] 
into the coffers of the Government in other years. 

The repeal of the bankrupt law which we so hastily agreed to the 
other day at a time of apparent general bankruptcy among the peo- 
ple seems to be a measure likely to increase public embarrassmepts 
and distress instead of relieving the people, as no doubt it was ex. 
pected and intended it should do. Already the agitation of this 
repeal has driven many thousands to seek the benefit of the bankrnpt 
act and if it shall be consummated, creditors from one end of the 
country to the other will strike at the debtor wherever he may be for 
their share of his property so long 4s his liabilities shall continue 
with a vigilance and determination at least equal to that shown by 
those who struggle to escape their calamities. . 

This year, therefore, is likely to be devoted to the work of seenr- 
ing and enforcing the payment of old accounts rather than the acqui- 
sition or creation of new fortunes. The distressed condition of labor 
in every part of the country is of such character and magnitude as 
to forbid the belief that by any possibility the industrial affairs of 
this country shall be what they were in 1877 or previous years, 

It is upon this sad record that we must proceed in passing our 
judgment upon the merits and demerits of the bill before us. We see 
a loss of imports from foreign countries of more than $272,000,000 
since 1573, comparing each year with the preceding year; and we see 
a falling off of receipts from customs alone of more than $50,000,000 
in four years, each of those years more propitious and more promis- 
ing than the present, or that toward which we are moving with such 
increasing and important responsibilities. 

Under such a disturbed and depressed condition of the country the 
public revenues from all sources must be, whatever the cause, greatly 
diminished. The loss for the next year may reach $10,000,000, or 
even $20,000,00, as compared with the present or the past year. The 
official reports of the officers of the Treasury show, as I have stated, 
that the passage of the two bills to which I have referred will, if the 
importations shall be as they were in the past year, entail a loss of 
$9,500,000 in tariff revenues and $11,500,000 in internal revenue, mak- 
ing altogether at the end of this financial year a deficit of $20,000,000, 
if the proposed legislation be approved, and giving us substantial 
cause to fear a general deficit for the present year of from twenty to 
forty millions. 

For these reasons I opposed this bill from the beginning. Under no 
circumstances would I give a vote for it, nor do I think that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be justified in giving it their approval, if 
there be any foundation whatever for the facts which I have drawn 
from official records or the conclusions which follow of their own force 
and weight the statement I have presented. 


CONDITION OF TRADE IN FOREIGN STATES. 

This condition of affairs is not exceptional or peculiar to our country. 
The same depression is found in all the principal states of the world. 
The import and export trade of Great Britain with the rest of the 
world fell off in 1874 as compared with 1873 £14,500,000 sterling ; in 
1875 as compared with 1874, £12,000,000 sterling; and in 1876 as com- 
pared with 1875, £13,600,000 sterling; an aggregate loss in three years 
of £40,000,000 sterling or $200,000,000 in the greatest and most prosper- 
ouscommercial and manufacturing nation of the globe. The net assess- 
ments of the British income tax for the last year show a decrease in 
every schedule except one, and in Schedules C, D, and E a loss of more 
than £21,000,000 sterling, or more than $105,000,000. 

The situation is the same in other countries. The import and ex- 
port trade of France with Great Britain for 1876, compared with 1576, 
shows a loss of £7,000,000 sterling; that of Germany for the same 
period, £6,000,000 sterling upon a total trade of £47,000,000 sterling, 
a loss of 15 or 20 per cent. Accepting the great empire of Brazil asa 
fair indication of the trade of South America for the same period, we 
discover the same results there. Brazil in 1876, as compared with 
1875, lost two and a half million pounds sterling in its trade with 
Great Britain, a trade of £12,000,000, making a loss of 20 percent. 11 
one year. 
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PROPOSED METHODS OF EVADING THESE RESULTS. 


The honorable gentleman from New York, ({Mr. Woop, } chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, anticipating, I suppose, some 
such result as that I have sketched, if any one should look to the 
condition of our own or other countries, has suggested certain td 
sions, refuges, as I will call them, by which we may escape t x 
calamities. First, he proposes a suspension of the sinking = . 
fund set apart from year to year to meet the ultimate payment of the 
national debt. * 

Mr. Chairman, I have from the beginning opposed the pay ment ¢ 
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the national debt at this period of our history. In my belief it be- 
vsto the fature. If we as legislators or those who may be charged 
longs he affairs of this Government hereafter be wise, that debt might 
with t i twofold or fourfold before it shall mature, from the natural 
” Peaaible aceretions of national wealth. 
oon never spoken to the generous and confiding people whom I 
present, at any time since the war closed, without saying for my- 
: If as for them that the payment of the public debt does not justly 
nelong to us, and it should be deferred until the time when it might 
be extinguished, not out of the present hard earnings of the people, 
bat from the increase atfd accretions of the wealth and product con- 
sequent upon the continued wisdom of the Government and the in- 
dustry of the people. But it has been ordered otherwise. The two 
Houses of Congress, with the concurrence of the President and the 
undivided approval of the people, have declared to the creditors of the 
Government in advance, by the solemn pledge of public law, that they 
will appropriate and set apart every year a certain sum which shall 
be held and used as asinking fund for the ultimate extinction of the 
public debt. It is therefore a contract to which we are bound in 
honor to adhere in the conduct of our affairs. I am unwilling to 
disturb that contract or any other contract on any other subject 
whatever it may be. Neither the people nor the Government of the 
United States have anything to gain by infringing their contracts 
with other people, whoever they are or wherever they may be. The 
future prosperity and power, as well as the honor of our people, 
require that we should adhere sacredly to our engagements to which 
we have pledged the public faith. There is another objection to 
this proposition. It has become a custom for governments to violate 
contracts of this character at pleasure. J’acilis descensus is a maxim 
which applies with surprising force to the violation of this form 
of obligations. There are three stages in the descent. First. It is 
easy to incur a debt by assuring public creditors that a slight an- 
nual tax, upon the principle of a sinking fund, will pay it ata 
stipulated time with absolute certainty. Second. It is easier to sat- 
isfy tax-payers that it is their interest to meet obligations in this 
form. Third. It is easiest when fifty or a hundred million dollars 
are accumulated, for the custodians of the money to assume that 
the further increase of the fund is difficult and the continued custody 
unpleasant; and therefore they will apply it to satisfy their own 
nearest and dearest wants. It touches the Averni at this point. That 
is the history of sinking funds. There is much that is delusive in 
their creation, and more that is despicable and criminal in their 
destruction. I am indisposed to follow the example of other govern- 
ments in this respect. Let us stand by our contracts. 

And this is a contract. And it is for this I reject the advice of the 
honorable and distinguished chairman of the committee. If we can- 
not meet the requisition of the sinking fund, let it pass; we have 
done it once or twice before. The fund shows no deficit as yet. We 
are not required to pay now, if we have not the means to do it, and 
if the Government this year or the next or any succeeding year finds 
itself on account of obligations more imperative than this unable to 
comply with the contributions required by the statute for the sinking 
fund, let it pass for the year or until the people are able and ready. 
In this we have an escape from present difficulties entirely consistent 
with duty and honor. We need not push it to the painful and dis- 
creditable action of deliberately setting aside obligations which those 
who preceded us have bound us to obey and honor. 

There is another refuge. They propose the income tax. This is the 
work of the committee, not the chairman. I object to the income tax 
as inconsistent with the spirit of our institutions, and in the belief of 
many people, and my own as well, utterly in contravention of the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution. ButI regard it as objectionable in other 
respects, upon —— more important. The income tax isa weapon 
of espionage. It enables the Government to follow each of its citi- 
zens, man or woman, to the minutest and remotest affairs of individ- 
ual and personal lives. I+ may hold them not only for one year, but 
for succeeding years, to account to the Government for all they have 
done and all they have not done, in a manner that may not only dis- 
credit their reputation but disturb and destroy the tranquillity of 
individuals and communities. This is a weapon of other governments 
than our own, where it is believed that the ruler holds by divine right 
jurisdiction and control over all within his dominion. But for a Re- 
public like that of the United States, that should set an example for 
all nations and to all peoples, to follow like a hound or spy the pur- 
suits and conduct of its citizens, in order to ascertain and tax their 
incomes, is not a policy I believe in. 

Mr. HOOKER. Let me putan inquiry to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. BANKS. I have no objection. 

Mr. HOOKER. I should like to know whether in the assessment 
of the property of the people of your own State, whether real or per- 
sonal, you do not allow the same privilege to your assessors, your 
State assessors, that the income tax would allow to the United States 
income-revenue collectors ? 

Mr. BANKS. I will say in reply to the honorable gentleman from 
Mississippi that Massachusetts never did in any period of her history, 
in regard to taxation, use her power and her authority in a course 


of conduct like that which distinguished the officers of the United 
States under the income tax. 
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Mr. HOOKER. How, then, does she assess tax on real or personal 
property ? 

Mr. BANKS. By the officers of the law. 

Mr. HOOKER. How do they do it? 

Mr. BANKS. By the action of the officers of the law, not by search- 
ing them as to their income. 

Mr. HOOKER. But how does she do it ? 

Mr. BANKS. I cannot explain further. If the gentleman does not 
understand so much of government as that I must be excused from 
further answer. 

Mr. HOOKER. All right. 

Mr. BANKS. Now, sir, the reduction of expenditures is another 
subject. The honorable chairman of the committee stated how much 
we were going to reduce the expenditures. It is an unsafe rule to 
count as in possession those things we have not got. The chairman 
cannot control the future in that regard, nor can any committee of this 
House. Neither, sir, can we count upon the reductions that were 
made in the last Congress or which may be made this year, as meas- 
uring those of the future. These reductions are subject to the acci- 
dents of the time, and where we may suppose we have saved five or ten 
or twenty or thirty millions of dollars in one year or a hundred mill- 
ions if you choose, the very next month the whole of that may be added 
to the expenditures which you thought you had reduced. I have 
learned, Mr. Chairman, that it is altogether futile and senseless to 
accept the action of men who appropriate money for their opponents 
to expend as any indication atall of what will betheiraction when they 
appropriate money to be expended by their own political representa- 
tives and friends. I dismiss, therefore, further consideration of such 
refuges as these from the inevitable consequences into which we will 
be led by the passage of this bill in the present condition of the coun- 
try. 

WHO ARE EXTREME PROTECTIONISTS ? 

The honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means said 
with a good deal of unction that the only opposition to the passage 
of the bill which is before us for the reduction of duties upon im- 
ports was from those who were devoted to the extreme doctrines 
of protection. Ido not think so, sir. It is not true if applied to 
myself. I have never advocated the extreme doctrines of protec- 
tion to which he refers, at any time of my life; and I doubt not 
there are gentlemen here, within the sound of my voice, who in the 
last eight or ten years have known me to stand up alone, or at any 
rate with only enough to call the yeas and nays, and to defeat not 
cnly for a day, but for a session of Congress, a proposition to make 
an increase of duties upon some article or oie which I thought 
excessive and unnecessary. I do not know but if I were called upon 
to speak more carefully of these acts I might regret what I did; but 
nevertheless it was done, and I can say here as elsewhere I have never 
given a willing support to what is called the extremest doctrines of 
the protection of industry, which rightly interpreted is for a commu- 
nity or a citizen to get all he can from the Government. My rule is 
now, as it has been heretofore, to ask for the protection of the indus- 
tries of the State I in part represent with my friends and associates 
on this floor—to ask for it from the Government the least that is 
necessary for their purpose and to be content with that. Wesupply 
with what we have of industry, integrity, and genius all that is neces- 
sary in addition to that measure of security from the Government that 
I haveindicated. Neither did I find any such devotion to the extreme 
doctrines of protection as the honorable chairman described, at any 
time in a single member of the committee. 

Therefore, sir, when I was placed by the honorable Speaker of the 
House upon the Committee of Ways and Means and was notified by 
the chairman that we were to consider a bill for the reduction of the 
duties upon imports I said to the people whom I represent, It is better 
for you to consider the condition of the country, ascertain what is 
necessary for the full security and protection of the interests in which 
you are engaged, and make a statement, if you please, to the com- 
mittee of the House setting forth what you think will be expedient, 
necessary, and just for the Government and yourselves. Now, sir, 
these gentlemen did not act upon this question as extremists, but as 
judicious friends of American industry and the Government which 
they serve and honor. These papers which I hold in my hand bear 
the official signatures of the authorized representatives of one hun- 
dred and twelve manufacturing corporations and firms of New Eng- 
land, in which they themselves suggest and consent to reduction of 
duties upon anextended and complete list of articles of foreign manu- 
facture which come actively and directly incompetition with the in- 
dustries in which they are engaged, rising from 10 to 20, 30, 40, and 
50 per cent. upon the present schedule of duties upon such importa- 
tions. More than a hundred and twelve corporations and firms of 
cotton and woolen manufacturers alone, of their own choice, and after 
repeated conferences in which all the interests of the textile fabrics 
of this country were considered, high and low, made this proposi- 
tion. They are not to be regarded or condemned, therefore, as ex- 
tremists, fanatics, or corruptionists upon the subject of American man- 
ufacturing industry. They embrace and represent the entire manu- 
facturing interest of New England, where the manufacture of Ameri- 
can cotton fabrics originated. They created the industry they repre- 
sent, and for that reason they understand what consideration and 
security it requires, and what benefit it confers upon the Government 
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and the people. Itis true, they are opposed, unanimously opposed, to 
the passage of this bill. They regard it asin conflict with publicinter- 
ests and with the principles that have been recognized in all acts upon 
this subject from the first tariffact of July 4,17"9. They do not con- 
sider the present moment favorable for legislation upon this subject, 
and they will regard its passage as detrimental, and perhaps fatal, to 
every form of industry and every interest, private and public,in which 
the people and the Government are engaged at the present time. But, 
if it is thonght to be necessary to reduce duties or taxes, they are will- 
ing to take their share of whatever disadvantages may follow, and 
they voluntarily recommended the retention of the frame-work of the 
present tariff, and consented to and advised a reduction of duties 
affecting the industry in which they are engaged from 10 to 50 per 
cent., leaving only one branch of all their industries unchanged, and 
that one the most delicate, complicated, expensive, and novel of all 
their products. 

Now, sir, how can the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Woop] the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means state, as 
he stated in his speech the other day, that nobody opposes this bill 
except friends of the extreme doctrine of protection. As it was with 
the cotton manufacturers so it was with the woolen manufacturers. 
They consented to and in a certain sense recommended as of their own 
accord a reduction of duties of from 23 to25 percent. And as regards 
that still more delicate and less firmly established branch of indus- 
try, the manufacture of silk, for which the people of this country have 
long struggled, an industry which has given wealth to the most pros- 
perous and richest states of the globe, this too came forward after 
anxious deliberation and made what the chairman called a most lib- 
eral proposition in the way of reduction of duties with which they 
had been and are now protected by the Government. They, too, are 
alike opposed to the passage of this bill and for the same reasons. The 
friends of the silk industry, its operatives, its laborers, its directors 
and capitalists, all regard the passage of this bill as the destruction of 
their interest and their industry, and no man can examine the case 
they present without admitting that there is good ground for antici- 
pating sucharesult. It is the same, therefore, with the growers of 
wool and the manufacturers of woolens and silks as with the cotton 
manufacturers. 

Mr. HOOKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him why these 
interests asked a diminution of the tariff? 

Mr. BANKS. Because their attention had been called to the sub- 
ject. It was their duty to make known to the Government what they 
desired. They found when they brought their representative men 
together from all parts of the country that the duties could be reduced 
and they could still pursue their vocations with more or less success, 
and like honest and honorable citizens they made that declaration to 
theGovernment. Andso did the wool-growers from California to New 
England. They assembled in the State of New York for the same pur- 
pose and after long and anxious conference one with another and 
with the woolen manufacturers they agreed, as did the silk manufact- 
urers, to what extent they would recommend areduction of the duty. 

Mr. HOOKER. In other words, they decided that they had been 
too much protected by the old tariff. 

Mr. BANKS. No, sir; not that; not that they were too much pro- 
tected. What they said was that in the present condition of the coun- 
try and the great interests in which they were engaged, if it was 
deemed necessary to reduce duties on importations, they would say 
what reduction they thought could safely be made; and while New 
England and the Middle, Western, and Pacific States all answered to 
that call of the representatives of the Government—which they thought 
was their duty at this critical moment—their example does not ap- 
pear to have been imitated. There was no voice from the South 
that intimated any other result than a desire to hold on to what they 
had and to get what they could. The South has not rejected the 
bounty of the Government when directed to the protection of its in- 
dustrial interests. It consents to a protection on tobacco of 66 per 
cent.; on cigars, 91.50 per cent.; on stemmed and manufactured to- 
bacco, 190.15 per cent., and is willing to increase it. It has a protect- 
ing duty on rice amounting to 105} per cent. ; and it has now a duty 
upon sugar that would be an absolute bar to its introduction from 
other countries if it were not one of the primal necessaries of life, in- 
dispensable at whatever cost for food, medicine, and the arts, and 
asks even on that an increase of 11.25 percent. in this bill. ButI will 
recur to these matters later and more in detail. 

Mr. WOOD. I know that the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
not wittingly state of his own knowledge what he is now stating, 
and which will not bear strict and accurate examination. 

Mr. BANKS. My advice to my friend from New York is that in 
speaking of “strict and accurate examinations” he had better look 
to his own statements rather than to devote his attention to the 
speeches of others. 

Mr. WOOD. lIask the gentleman from Massachusetts to tell the 
committee what reduction this bill makes upon the items to which 
he has referred from the existing tariff? 

Mr. BANKS. I will do so, but Iam now talking to my friend from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Hooker ;] he seems to have come over here to this 
side of the House to interrogate me, and although the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Woop] has come to bis relief for a moment, I am still 
talking to him. On the importation of sugar in four ports in the year 
12877 the duties assessed by law would have been increased by this 


bill $6,000,000, and the cargoes that entered at these 
have paid under the existing law, without this incre 
an amount of duties nearly equal to the cost of the sugar in its oric 

condition. - riginal 

Now, sir, I ought to say that it is not my habit to see 
much less to enter into disputation with gentlemen u 
and I do not intend to doit now. But I can say to 1 
New York, who asks me “to tell the committee what 
bill makes upon the items to which I have referred” 
ing tariff: it does not reduce duties of “the existing tariff” on + 
bacco, cigars, or manufactures of tobacco;” it does not sediens te 
duty on rice; it does not reduce the duty on sugars, or on the sch L 
ule of sundries; but it does reduce the duties “of the existins te : 
iff” on manufactured cottons 30 per cent.; on wool and manufactures 
of wool, 21.5 per cent., except carpet-wool, and on manufactures of 
silk, 24 per cent. 

I was assigned my position in this debate by the chairman of th. 
Committee of Ways and Means. He said that it was understood that 
I was to follow him and that other gentlemen were to follow me a 
it was upon his suggestion that, when this bill was last up, I moved 
that the committee rise so as to give me the floor. Iam willing that my 
speech shall be reviewed, that gentlemen should examine it 8 closely 
as they please. I ask neither favor nor quarter. If the gentleman 
from Mississippi finds that my speech is incorrect, either in its reason. 
ing or in its statements, he will have abundant opportunity—for he js 
in the house of his friends—to make the correction. 7 

Mr. HOOKER. I will take an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. BANKS. I would rather you did it then than now. It is better 
that a man should use the floor when it is his own than when it he- 
longs to another without the consent of the proprietor thereof. 

Mr. HOOKER. I did not interrupt you without your consent. 

Mr. BANKS. But you pursued the interruption without my con- 
sent. Re 

Mr. HOOKER. I put pertinent inquiries which you have not an- 
swered. 

Mr. BANKS. I think I have. 

Mr. HOOKER. I differ with you there; the Recorp will show. 

Mr. BANKS. I will let the Recorp stand. I do not think the gen- 
tleman has asked me any question which I have not answered and | 
do not think that he could ask me any which I would not answer. 

Mr. HOOKER. I leave it to the Recorp. 

Mr. BANKS. It is not an issue between us, I leave that question 
to those who think more about it than I do. 
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REDUCTIONS PROPOSED BY NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS. 


The plan proposed by New England manufacturers in the schedule 
to which I have referred, and which I have not time to read at length 
as I should like to do, suggests reduction of duties on the various 
fabrics of their manufacture substantially as follows: 

1. On all manufactures of cotton, except jeans, denims, &c., not 
bleached, colored, or printed, &c., and not exceeding 100 threads to 
the square inch, present rate 5 cents, 54 cents, 54 specific, and 10 per 
cent. ad valorem—a reduction of 50, 45.45, and 27.27 per cent. and 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 

2. On finer and lighter goods of like description, and present duties 
nearly the same, a reduction of 40, 36.35, 14.18, and 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

3. On goods of like description of higher qualities, present duty 
nearly the same, 20, 18.18 and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

4. On jeans, denims, drillings, ginghams, &c., bleached, stained, or 
printed, a reduction of 50, 46.15, 30.75, and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

5. On similar goods of lighter and finer descriptions, a reduction of 
28.57, 20, 15, and 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

6. On cotton-thread, yarn, warps, &c., 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

7. On spool-thread of cotton a reduction of 30 and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

8. On cotton cords, gimps, galloons, and cotton laces, present rate 
35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

9. On cotton shirts, drawers, hosiery, &c., present rate 35 per cent., 
a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

10. On cotton velvet, present rate 35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

11. On cotton braids, insertings, lace, trimmings, bobbinet, and all 
manufactures of cotton, at present rate 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The last is the only exception made in relation to the proposed re- 
duction of duties: they are braids, laces, trimmings, or bobbinets, com- 
paratively new, delicate, difficult, and expensive fabrics; and other 
manufactures of cotton not otherwise provided for in the schedules 
of the manufacturers they propose shall remain at present rate, » 
per cent. ad valorem. . 

The last item in the schedule is the only exception made against 
reduction of duties on the vast range of their fabrics or on which 
they ask that the present duties should be continued. What is re- 
ported by the bill before us? In addition to these reductions, rang- 
ing from 5 to 50 per cent., the bill proposes a further reduction of 74 
per cent., on the theory that it was but a very slight additional 
reduction, and that they could live on that, not reflecting, or not re- 
membering, or not knowing, perhaps, that that slight addition might 
cripple these interests, and particularly and especially those of the 
finer and later fabrics, in which the capital and operatives of the 
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ountry have embarked. They say that they can live. Undoubtedly | stroy us. But we shall not go down alone ; we shall take somebody 
ycan live. They have lived under greater trials and sorrow even | with us, and that somebody will be the power that has made its pros- 
wd those which would be imposed by this bill, wide-spreading and perity by the gift of providence and of God, out of that marvelous 
fat reaching as its errors and injaries are. They can live! rhey can | industry which has been at once the source of its fortune and mis- 
live in flood or flame, with friends or against enemies, from whatever fortune. 
quarter they come or W hatever purpose they may represent. And I ro W here does Great Britain get her cotton? Let us see. In 1876 
doubt not the people of the Kast and West will still live, although Great Britain obtained from the British West Indies 752,000 pounds ; 
thi y be deprived of that security W hich they think is their right ly | from Grenada and V enezuela 2,600,000 pounds; from the Mediterra- 
the passage of this bill if it shall, which may Heaven forefend, receive | nean (not including Egypt) 434,000 pounds; from Brazil 53,000,000 
the votes of the two Houses of Congress and the approval of the pounds; from Egypt 200,000,600 pounds; from the East Indies, Brit- 
President. aa Ne Tile tl ish Possessions, 276,000,000 ; from Japan, China, and other countries 
THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURE. ee 23,000,000 pounds ; making 556,000,000 ponnds of cotton from other 
Now, sit, I desire to say a word or two about the existing sys- | countries, against 932,000,000 of pounds that she obtained from the 
ton of cotton manufacture. I live where it was cradled ; it is no United States in 1876." 
older than I am myself. As a boy I followed in the streets the | _ Great Britain has increased her imports, in the last fifteen years, of 
creat men who created it, who, without capital, without fortune, | Brazil cotton from 17,000,000 pounds to 112,000,000, not including the 
and without fame, in the dark period immediately succeeding the | extraordinary importation during the war; of New Granada and 
war of 1212, one of the darkest periods of our history, thought it | Venezuela cotton from 154,000 to 6,000,000 pounds; of Egyptian cot- 
was their duty to meet Great Britain with the flag of the Republic ton from 40,000,000 to 200,000,000 pounds, of East India cotton from 
on the ocean and to make it the representative of prosperity and | 350,000,000 to nearly 560,000,000 pounds, and the cotton of other 
power ¢ qual to her own. What did they find? They found that countries from 9,000,000 to 22,000,000 pounds. 
cotton had been brought into the South by accident. Ibelieve,itmay | The Agricultural Reportof this Government for 1876 states that from 
be an error however, that the seed was originally discovered in the | 1850 to 1560 the United States supplied Great Britain with four-fifths 
islands of the West Indies and found its first growth in the grounds | or 80 per cent. of its imports, and that from 1866 to 1876 its imports 
adjacent to the farm houses in the southern section of this country. | from the United States were only 62 per cent. of its total supplies ; 
It had been used in the South in its domestic manufactures ; but it | and that in price American cotton sold in Great Britain in 1872 
had not been much used elsewhere. Although it had been exported | for 9.9 and the cotton of India for 7d., a difference of 2.9 in favor of 
to Great Britain, it was not employed to any considerable extent by | the American cotton. In 1576 the American cotton sold for 6.4 and 
the manufacturers of that great empire. They preferred the eastern | the East India cotton for 5.1 a difference of 1.3 in favor of the Ameri- 
cotton. Arkwright’s machinery was not adapted to the use of Amer- | can staple, a loss of 18 per cent. in quantity on the part of the American 
ican cotton. Slater, the pioneer of cotton manufactures in this coun- | product and a gain for East India cotton in the British markets in four 
try, did not use American cotton in his mills in Rhode Island. He had | years of 27 per cent. in price. The Agricultural Report for 1876 (page 
been employed in Arkwright’s mills in England. He had not seen it | 114) states that “American seed and American planters have been 
used there. The machinery constructed from models or drawings he | introduced in vain into India;” that “the fiber inevitably deteriorates, 





brought with him was not adapted to the use of American cotton. becomes short, dry, harsh, and brittle, with a low rate of yield.” But 
The New England mechanics and manufacturers made the first | the British authorities present a different report. Mr. Yeats, anthor 
machinery that was ever constructed—invented as well as made it— | of the natural and technical history of commerce, one of the best 


for the manufacture of American cotton. They exported their fabrics | authorities on the subject, says that the “ best American cotton—the 
to markets then controlled by Great Britain, and undersold them, | best, in fact, known in the market—is the celebrated sea-island cotton 
simply by putting more cotton into a yard of cloth and less of labor | grown on the coast islands of Georgia.” Nearly all of the West India 
than the English had done; because cotton was little used and cheap | islands produce cotton “ of a superior quality preferable to the Bra- 
aud labor was dear, while in England labor was cheap and cotton was | zilian.” The East Indian cotton he describes as inferior to the North 
dear. From that time they have had, not the control, because other | American, but says that “recently a better staple has been produced 
circumstances have governed that result, such an admitted superior- | from American seed. Excellent cotton is received from the French 
ity inthis manufacture that with the protection and security that other | island of Bourbon. Egyptian has also greatly improved in quality, 
governments have given their people they would have madethecotton | because the crops have been grown from American seed. The best 
fabrics of the United States an influential export to every nation. African cotton, however, is grown in Algeria, remarkable for the beauty 

But it has encountered adverse criticism, bitter controversies, con- | of its color, the fineness of its silk, care in harvesting, and its good 
stantly changing legislation, and generally unfriendly administra- | appearance in market. The long silk cotton of Algeria partakes of 
tion of Government, until it was thought, as it has been suggested | the character of the long silk staple of Georgia (sea island) and the 
here to-day, that its success which had been created out of nothing, | short cottonsof Egypt, and approaches in quality the finest Louisiana 
was due to the fact that they had got something out of somebody that | cotton. Algeriais capable of producing the finest cotton in the world.” 
did not belong to them and that mere compunction of conscience | (Natural History of the Raw Materials of Commerce, pages 199, 200.) 


now compel them to surrender it. They have never received the | American seed and methods of culture have effected great improve- 
favor to which they were entitled on account of the industry they | ment inthe qualities and product of cotton in other parts of the world. 
created, not for themselves alone, but for the cotton-growing States The alarming condition of the cotton trade is attracting universal 


that profited by it and grew rich and powerful upon an industry | attention in England. The reduction of 10 per cent. in wages affects 
which the manufacturers of New England had organized. a quarter million of working people, and has driven them into strikes 
If that industry shall be crippled or destroyed, as it may be, by | against employers. The Statist, of the 30thof March, 1878, London, 
hostile administration, or still more by hostile legislation, the cotton- | publishes the quarterly dividends of forty mills for the last quarter 
growing sections of the country will return to the position from which | of 1877, which show a loss of from 30 to 70 per cent. compared with 
they started, and remain as they were, dependent for their markets | 1876. Messrs. Ellison & Co., of Liverpool, who publish the list, say 
and their prices upon what British manufacturers may choose to give | that “it may be taken to fairly represent the entire cotton industry of 
them. | thecountry.” The average price of middling upland cotton has fallen 
In 1816 a man by the name of Francis Cabot Lowell, little more | from 104d. per pound in 1867 to 6jd. in 1877. ‘There has been a great 
than thirty years of age, came to Washington unheralded and un- | falling off also in the quantity of cotton consumed in England. 
known. In an interview with Mr. Calhoun he stated to him what In 1873, 175,000,000 pounds were taken for home consumption ; 
they had done in the way of organizing the manufacture of cotton | in 1874, 173,000,000 pounds; in 1875, 160,000,000 pounds; in 1876, 
fabrics by machinery, and suggested to him what legislation would be | 164,000,000 pounds; and in 1877, 105,000,000 pounds. This shows a 
wise for them and the cotton-growers to whom they must look for their | reduction in raw cotton used by British manufacturers in England of 
raw material. Mr. Calhoun and his colleagues in this House, one of | 68,000,000 pounds in the last four years. 
whom had been Speaker of this body, of their own accord, without in- | In 1861 there were 338,000 spindles in operation in India, consum- 
timidation or any such inducements or influences as may have since | ing 65,000 bales of cotton of 300 pounds each. In 1874 India had 
beenemployed by the friends or foesof American industry, framed and | 593,000 spindles and consumed 114,000 bales cotton; in 1875 it had 
reported the statute which gave encouragement and security to this | 880,000 spindles and consumed 170,000 bales cotton ; in 1876, 1,124,000 
infantenterprise. It was the seed of American manufacturing indus- | spindles and consumed 216,000 bales cotton ; and in 1277 there were 
try and the countless combinations of associated and skilled labor | 1,231,000 spindles at work and 237,000 bales of cotton were consumed. 
which have given us unity, wisdom, wealth, and power. When the British capitalists, startled at this increase of productive power 
rival sections of the country entered into armed conflict against each | in India, have demanded a repeal of the protective duties which have 
other the contest for supremacy was decided by the advantages of | given to the manufacture of India cotton and cotton fabrics such a 
increased population, vast possessions, and limitless and varied pro- | rapid and alarming increase, but without success. The financial con- 
ductions which wise legislation and independent and educated labor | dition of the British Empire in India requires the revenue that pro- 
create. It was as if the majestic shade of the author of the statute | tective duties secure to her Indian subjects. Every additional spindle 
of 1816, and the organizer of the national industry it stimulated and | increases thé consumption of India cotton and reduces the markets 
protected, had covered the contending armies giving the victory tothe | for British fabrics and American cotton. 
right. The late English cotton strikes, organized upon a far larger scale 
THE COTTON MARKETS OF THE WORLD. than have ever been contemplated heretofore, have produced most 
I will not pursue this line of argument further because it is wholly | SUggestive developments as to the interests of capital and labor, and 
out of the course I had, to use a common phrase, chalked ont for myself. | the present condition and ultimate future of cotten manufacture in 


You ean destroy us; undoubtedly, if you have the power you can de- —— 





*Spofford's A merican Almanac, 1878. 
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England. The employers wish to retrench expenses by reducing 
wages. The operatives wish to diminish production and will not 


consent to reduction of wages, except it shall become necessary after 
They have dis- 
covered that their hold upon the market can be maintained only 
They aim, therefore, to sell 
at the lowest possible price the largest possible product, making out of 
the increased quantities a compensation for diminished prices. The 
same necessities have compelled manufacturers here to increase their 
products, which they are compelled to sell at greatly reduced prices, 
the operatives receiving the same aggregate wages for the greater 
quantity instead of the daily wages which they formerly received 
This increased quantity of goods produced has been 

accepted in this country and in England as an indication of returning 
But it is a result injurious to operatives and capitalists, 

which must in the end destroy the interests of both parties and reduce 
The effect of this con- 
dition of affairs in England is worthy of notice. In 1860 Great 
In 1877 she con- 
sumed only 3,017,000 bales against a consumption elsewhere of nearly 


reducing products. To this the employers object. 


by increasing products at less cost. 


for less work. 
prosperity. 
manufacturing States to hopeless insolvency. 


Britain consumed half the visible supply of cotton. 


9,000,000 bales, (8,959,000. ) 


To cripple or destroy the cotton manufacture of this country is to un- 
settle and injure in all markets the demand and the value of American 
Cotton-planters must necessarily become servile dependents 
upon foreign manufacturers and disabled contestants against the 
constantly increasing production and improved qualities of cotton 
The industry that first employed and has 
since steadily increased the demand for American cotton is its best 


cotton. 


in every partof the world. 


and most reliable patron and protector. 


Samuel Slater, of Rhode Island, and Francis Cabot Lowell are op- 
posing types of American manufacturers. Slater never saw American 


cotton used in England. He did not use it himself. His machinery, 


built upon Arkwright’s models, were not adapted to its use. Lowell 
used nothing but American cotton and constructed his machinery for 


the use of American staples, the first ever constructed for that pur- 
pose. Who was the real friend of the cotton-planter? There are now 
two establishments in Connecticut for the manufacture of cotton 
thread. One is controlled by Americans, who use American cotton 
and American machinery. The other is controlled by Englishmen, 
who brought English machinery with them, who use Egyptian cotton, 
and make what they call English thread. With the success of which 
of these establishments is the American cotton-planter most closely 
identified ? The Englishmen brought their machinery, their cotton, 
and their hands here because Americans with American machinery, 
American cotton, and American operatives were supplanting them in 
the markets of the world. Why should we strike down American 
capital, American artisans, and American cotton for the benefit of 
English capitalists, English operatives, and Egyptian cotton, as this 
bill will do? 

The future of the cotton States depends upon machinery as much 
as upon soil and climate. If we had never constructed machinery 
adapted to its use it might never have found a market. The success 
of American cotton fabrics in China compelled the British to use 
American cotton and to adapt their machinery to its use. And the 
reason that Indian and Egyptian cotton is not now more generally used 
is that English machinery is better adapted to the use of American 
than eastern cotton. Let the cotton-planters drive Americans out 
of competition with England and force the adaptations of British 
cotton machinery to the use of Indian and Egyptian cotton, which 
is described as the best cotton of the globe, possessing all the qualities 
of the finest long staples of the sea islands and the short staples of 
Louisiana, and they will destroy the market for American cotton in 
this country and Europe. Cotton is no longer king. Machinery is 
king. It wascrowned at the American centennial exposition in 1876. 

This alarming condition of the cotton trade is attracting universal 
attention in England. The reduction of 10 per cent. in wages affects 
three million working people, and has driven them into the streets 
and to strikes against their employers. 

The condition of affairs in India, a colony of Great Britain, has 
aroused not only the jealousy of her home manufacturers, but their 
fears for English supremacy ; and they have demanded the repeal of 
the protective duty of 5 per cent. If the imposition of 5 per cent. 
duty upon the import of British cottons into India, a part of her own 
great empire, can produce sach results, what effect may not the 74 
per cent. reduction on the multifarious cotton fabrics now being pro- 
duced in this country, in addition to the 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent. reductions that the manufacturers themselves recommended ? 

Gentlemen can destroy the cotton manufacture of this country, 
that consumes one-third of their cotton crop; but if they do, they 
destroy their own position and power as well. I ask gentlemen of 
the committee to give due consideration to a measure like this, which 
I have feebly described, forced upon the country at atime when no 
man knows what the future is to be—when property in no possible 


form can maintain an equitable and permanent value, even though 
it be gold itself. 


{ Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. WOOD. I move that the time of the gentleman be extended. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the motion will be 
agreed to. 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. BANKS. I thank the gentleman from New York and the C 
mittee of the Whole for their courtesy, and beg that I may not Nowe 
any gentleman here at this late hour for a single moment be ad aa 
own pleasure. yond his 


WOOL PRODUCT OF CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, OHIO, AND OTHER sTaTes. 

Let me say a word or two about wool. We grow within 19 
cent. wool enough in this country to supply all its mil! 
East and the West. Wherever there are flocks of sheep in this « ot 
try you will find woolen-mills near by. There are nearly 1,000 woo) “sf 
mills in Ohio and the Western States. They ask nothing of the f “4 
eign growers of wool except the 10 per cent. of imported woo] whi h 
they buy to use with the wool poodneed in this country. What doc 
the Committee of Ways and Means propose to do with this wool 
crop, which with the 10 per cent. of foreign wools is the basis of 5 
national industry amounting to more than $200,000,000 every aa 

Let us see: the present duty on wool is 11.3 cents per pound or 
95 per cent. on mestizo wool, which competes with the woo] product 
of California and Texas. The honorable gentleman from New York 
spoke about the excessive protective duties which the cotton cea. 
factures of this country enjoy. Let him talk with the Texans who 
get upon the fleeces of the wild sheep upon their uplands 95 per 
cent. when they can catch them. This bill proposes to reduce the 
duty to 4 cents a pound or 35 per cent., making a reduction on each 
pound of wool of 7 cents, or 60 percent. ad valorem. What man from 
Texas or California will assail this industry in his own part of the 
country by giving an aflirmative vote upon this proposition ? 

So much for the wool which comes in competition with California 
and Texas. Now, look at the Australian wool, which competes with 
the product of Ohio, the first State of the West that ventured upon 
the important industry of wool growing and wool manufacturing. 
Australian wool now pays a duty of 13.3 cents per pound or 44 per 
cent. The bill before us reduces it to 10} cents a pound or 35 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, you will understand probably better than other mem- 
bers of the committee why itis that a less reduction follows the wools 
of Ohio than pursues the sheep of California and ‘Texas. The reduc- 
tion on Australian wools which compete with Ohio wools is 2.7 cents 
eee pound or 21 per cent., while on carpet-wools, not grown in the 

Jnited States at all and which have heretofore paid a duty of 3 cents 
a pound, the duty is increased to 3.8 cents per pound or 35 per cent., 
making an increase of 8 mills—26 per cent. 

In 1566 the Pacific States produced 17,000,000, and in 1877 91,000,000 


per 
8 of the 


qs 


pounds of wool. I mention that fact because it has been stated that 
the wool product was falling off. I will not pursue this subject for- 
ther, but you can see by the facts I have stated what will be the 
consequence to the wool-growing trade of the West and the Middle 
States if this bill becomes a law. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURES, AND AN AVERAGE PROTECTION. 

What shall we say of the arrangement of duties in this bill on 
woolen manufactures? I have heard it remarked several times in the 
course of the discussions of the last six or eight months that the 
woolen manufacturers could not complain, because while they paid 
35 per cent. as proposed under this bill on their wools, they received 
65 per cent. upon their manufactures; that while they paid 35 per 
cent. on the wool put in a yard of cloth which cost $2 they got 65 per 
cent. on the cloth that was manufactured ; that they got 65 per cent. 
on the net manufacture out of the other dollar for which it was sold. 
They call it a sufficient protection that gives an average rate of duties 
of 65 per cent. on the manufacture and asks but 35 per cent. on the 
raw material consumed. An average protection, as they call it! Itisa 
branch ofindustry which embracesa multitude of fabrics from the man- 
ufacture of horse-blankets and coarser products to that of Cashmere 
shawls which grace the beauties of ourown and otherlands. What is 
“an average” that will answer for all of these different branches of 
manufactures in our country? A man might as well think of buying 
a kit of mackerel or half a barrel of fish on the faith of an average 
smell. [Laughter.] We oppose the doctrine of averages as applied 
to an industry so multifarious, intricate, delicate, and sylph-like as 
many of these fabrics are, that changes with every season and keeps 
pace with the vagaries as well as the graces of fashion. ~ 
But apart from this theory of averages look at the proposition 
itself. 1 ask attention to this schedule which levies 35 per cent. on 
wool and 65 per cent. on woolen manufactures because it is likely to be 
defended here. Why should it not be accepted? If you take off the 
35 per cent. which the manufacturer pays upon the raw material of 
his fabrics he would not insist so strongly upon the protection of the 
Government. It is the duty which is imposed upon the raw material 
that compels him to ask for some compensation for that which he 1s 
obliged to pay. When you have deducted the 35 per cent. he pays 
from the 65 per cent. you give him, he has 30 per cent. left. What 
becomes of this? If a government interested in building levees for 
the Mississippi River or in constructing dikes for Holland were told 
by an engineer, after some thirty or fifty millions had been expended, 
that he had contrived to make the levees just as high as the river, or 
the dikes just as high as the sea, it would think its money wasted 
and its protection against the floods unsatisfactory. You must have 
the levees for the river and the dikes in Holland higher than the 
river or the sea. They must be higher than the water of the river or 
sea ever reaches, and that engineer would be like the man who thinks 
to support the industries of the country by advocating this bill, iu 
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the last degree unwise, if he assumed that by making the levees or 

“a likes just equal to the common level of the river or the sea he 
tho & tecting or could protect the property or peo le from overtlow. 
wi D eaninat such a danger as this that the woolen manufacturer 
B ape or, as it is called, “ protection,” by the Government. 
Nobody else can give it to him but the Government. He asks it be- 
nae his existence depends upon it. He has the right to demand it, 
= use it is an invasion from a foreign country that threatens him, 
~ ‘which he is not responsible and against which he cannot protect 
himself. When there is a plethora of goods | in London, Paris, or 
Berlin, or any of the manufacturing cities of Europe, and something 
oceurs by which they are shut out from their own markets, they del- 
nge the United States with them, destroying our manufact ures. A 
protective duty against these invasions of foreign manufactures is 
absolutely indispensable, just as the levee or dike is required to protect 
people from overflow of river or sea, and it has never been refused 
by any government. It is supposed that 10 per cent. is a fair and 
proper amount for protection against such unexpected yet — 
invasions as these, which may never occur, but which if they do occur 
will bring destruction with them. That takes 10 of your 30 percent. 
of this “average” protection. 

The officers of the Government tell us, and the honorable gentle- 
man from New York will know whether it is true or not, that it is 
impossible for American merchants to import into this country the 
finer goods, because there are so many avenues of fraud, somany meth- 
ods of undervaluation, so many opportunities of direct and indirect 
smuggling, and that 25 or even 40 per cent. of the revenues which 
ought to becollected are lost to the Government from these causes and 
never make their way into the Treasury. The manufacturers of wool, 
like the manufacturers of silks, in the more delicate and important 
branches of their industry, are subject to these undervaluations and 
frauds, and on every importation of the better qualities of dress goods 
from 15 to 25 per cent. may be considered as lost to them and the 
Treasury. That leaves them upon their oars, with little or nothing 
remaining of the 65 per cent. allowed to them for protection, while 
the duty on wool which the government insists on collecting before 
they can go one inch toward the manufacture of a yard of cloth is 
intact. Is that wise, Mr. Chairman? Is that fair to the industries 
of the country, which constitute its power and furnish its only reli- 
able means and supplies for defense in times of peril? If you think 
it is, then you will vote for this bill. But this isnot all. They suffer 
from other inequalities against which the Government alone can give 
them security. 

WAGES AND INTEREST. 

Mr. David A. Wells, when Commissionerof Revenue, reported, after 
personal investigation in foreign countries, that wages paid in the cot- 
ton manufacture of this country were 27.6 cent higher than in Eng- 
land and 48 per cent. higher than in Belgium; in woolen mills, 25 


per cent., and in carpet and worsted mills, 58 per cent.; and 100 per 


cent. higher than in France, Belgium, Prussia, or Austria. 
industriesasimilarexcess exists. In the values of capital thesame dis- 
alvantage is encountered. The rate of interest for tifteen years from 
1560 averaged 4.02 per cent. in England, 4.16 per cent. in France, and 
9.12 per cent. in the United States. Here is an adverse influence 
against the United States of 10 per cent. from possible importations 
of foreign merchandise consequent upon political or financial revul- 
sions; from 20 to 40 upon the score of revenue frauds, from 27 to 100 
per cent. in the rate of wages, and not less than 5 per cent. per annum 
in the value of capital. The Government alone can furnish the secu- 
rity which Americans must have against such inequalities or basely 
abandon American industries, in which we have already achieved such 
distinction as to indicate equality if not superiority in contests with 
other nations hereafter. The bill upon which we are to pass judg- 
ment does not furnish it, and for that reason I oppose it. 

Let me ask the attention of the committee, Mr. Chairman, to the 
supplies that are required by a single woolen ™i!1, such a mill as you 
may find inany of the Middle, Western, cx ‘*.cific States. A mill in 
the city of Lawrence, formerly represented by myself, and now by 
my friend who sits before me, [Mr. BUTLER,] produces every week 
# million yards of dyed or printed cloths. It pays $160,000 for 
wages per month. The women and girls get an average of 95 cents a 
day; the men, an average of $1.40. It employs at these rates 5,300 per- 
sons. It consumes 500 tons of starch ; it expends $400,000 for printing 
and dyeing materials ; it consumes the products of 125,000 bushels of 
potatoes every year. The wool it requires calls for the fleeces of 10,000 
head of sheep every week, or 520,000 fleeces per annum, from Texas, 
California, Ohio, or wherever they are to be found. It secures food, 
clothing, wages, and usually respectable savings to 5,300 persons 
and their dependents—not less than 15,000 souls altogether. This, 
with the freights paid for transportation of its materials and prod- 
ucts, shows what one mill contributes to the wealth, the prosperity, 
and the power of our country. The administration and government 
of this mill were so perfect that at the industrial exposition of Paris 
in 1567, out of five hundred competitors, it was one of ten that re- 
ceived the highest award of the exposition for the contribution it had 
made to the “ harmony of working-people, and their advance in mate- 
rial, intellectual, and moral welfare.” 

a: ee for a period of fifty years from 1817, as is shown by 
tistic - hat bave been published by men who have made the sta- 
csof this branch of industry their study, have paid no more than 7 
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or 8 per cent. on the capital invested. And in regard to this matter 
of the remuneration of capital—for I will not have time to refer to it 
again, although I had intended to do so at greater length—I will state 
that the profit of cotton manufactures is the result of a great out- 
lay of capital. A million dollars capital makes an annual return of 
only $900,000 or $600,000 in products, so that 20 per cent. on product 
is not more than 10 per cent. on capital. In woolen industry capital 
will yield nearly dollar fordollarof product, so that 20 per cent. on cot- 
tons is not more, in fact, than 10 per cent. on woolens. This state- 
ment is made on the authority of Mr. Nathan Appleton,a former 
member of this House, and one of the founders of American manu- 
facturing industry. The relations of these industries, however, may 
have changed since his time. ; 


PROFITS OF MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts allow me to 
correct an error into which he bas fallen? 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly. 

Mr. WOOD. I know my friend will thank me for it. I hold in my 
hand the almanac recently published by Mr. Spofford, the Librarian 
of Congress. 

Mr. BANKS. I hold the same volume in my hand. 

Mr. WOOD. I call attention to page 235, on which it is shown that 
the mills of Massachusetts have declared for a series of years from 10 
to 100 per cent. per annum of dividend on their manufactures. In 
the gentleman’s own district, Middlesex, the dividends have been, in 
1870, 15 per cent.; in 1871, 15 per cent. ; in 1872, 13 per cent. ; in 1873, 
9 per cent.; in 1874, 14 per cent. ; in 1875, 9 per cent.; and in 1876, 
10 per cent., and there are but few of them that have declared less 
than an average of 10 per cent. for the last five years. 

Mr. BANKS. I am sure my friend, the chairman of the committee, 
will be delighted if I am able to correct the statement he has just 
made. I hold in my hand a copy of An American Almanac and Treas- 
ury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and Political, for the year 1873. 
Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. New York 
and Washington: The American News Company. 1873. 

On page 235 I find a table of “Dividends of New England manu- 
facturing companies for seven years, 1870-1876,” from which the 
gentleman from New York has read. The dividends for 1870 were 
large. There was atime when some controversy occurred between 
the people of the Southern and Northern States. Slavery was at 
stake. Unwise men thought there would not be much trouble; but 
wise men believed it was a time that required much circumspec- 
tion in private as in public affairs. Sagacious manufacturers laid up 
stores of cotton. Now, if you punish men who have brains, what will 
become of those who have none? They made large dividends. They 
were entitled to them. They came from the men who made that 
war to those that had intellect to profit by it. It is not often that 
men are sufficiently insane to create such controversies, and I hope 
there may never be enough to repeat them. But when the oceasion 
occurred the New England manufacturers profited by it, and probably 
some of the companies received dividends mentioned by the gentle- 
man from New York, in 1870 and earlier; but they did not all receive 
them, and do not get them now; nor have they received them since 
1870, when the stores of cotton husbanded before and after the war 
were exhausted. The year 1870 was an exceptionally prosperous year. 
The dividends paid on a capital of $52,920,000 of the 48 corporations 
named was $4,074,000, or 7.7 per cent. In 1876 the dividends paid by 
the same companies on the same capital was $2,717,000, or 5.13 per 
cent. The dividends paid by the Lowell Carpet Company of 90, 140, 
70, 50, 45, 40, and 20 were so many dollars per share on a par value of 
$690, and are not to be counted percentages, as the table would 
imply. The dividend of $115 paid by the Manchester Mills was in 
liquidation, and it was all that was received on a par value of $1,000 
per share of a capital stock of $2,500.000, of which $2,200,000 was 
wiped out. 

The last column of this table is that to which I give my attention. 
It shows what these industries make now. The gentleman from New 
York will concede that it is what they inake now which is in question. 
There are mistakes in figures as in facts, and both are found in this 
table. Here is the Lowell Company, which is put down as paying 
in 1876 20 per cent. dividend, their dividends having been declared 
upon shares of $690 each. I asked a gentleman who is connected 
with that company how it was in these times they could pay 20 per 
cent. dividend on manufacturing stock which, as my friend here [ Mr. 
BUTLER] knows is not so profitable now as it was even in 1676. Well, 
he said, there is some mistake about it. I do not know how it is ex- 
actly at this moment, but this much I do know, that an investigating 
committee has been proposed for that company to ascertain why it is 
that it has not paid dividends for several years past. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that, because I am a stockholder in that 
company. 

Mr. BANKS. My friend is a stockholder in that company ; I won- 
der that he got into it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. It was a good many years ago. 

Mr. BANKS. Now, in this Red Book it appears to be the fact that 
there is 20 per cent. put down in the column of dividends of 1576 for 
a company that has not paid dividends, and is now under the throes 
of an investigation, if anybody here knows what those throes are. 
{Laughter.] Here are some forty-eight companies set down in this 
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table with a capital of $52,920,000, and the dividends upon the stock of 
those forty-eight companies for the year 1576 averaged 5.13 per cent., amend 
and 33 per cent. or sixteen of those companies paid no dividends at * 
all. “How is that for high?’ [Laughter.] A table of dividends Prices, 1560 ae . 
that includes every dollar that has been paid to the New England | — an ere 
manufacturers since the year 1817, and which is recognized and ac- - 
cepted as indisputable authority, shows that the average dividends 
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Comparative reduction in cost of manufactures, 1860, 187R—¢ 
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RN Washington Kentucky jeans. .... eccaceceee sesevce 27 : 
upon the capital invested has not been more than 7 per cent. actual | Palestro Kentucky jeans...........-......---e00--... 4 13 
income, with all their labor, improvements, and prosperity. 1 wish | All-wool tweeds, “ Leicester” .........---....--.---.. 624 ; 
it was more ? Waterioo blanket shawls ..........:c.cccssccocsessene £00 600 

= . : : . . . SE NUR costincnclccsneechinnhmgee ae 700 
Now, let me say upon this question of profit that there is no En- | 9 cashmerets ..........-.-s0seceeeeeeeeeee eee "50 to 000 
glish capitalist that will look at any enterprise connected with cotton | Toys’s all-wool check cassimere .............. eidnaebund | §5 to 60 a "4 

d or woolen manufactures, unless he is reasonably assured of 20 or 30 Shaws’ all-wool cassimero, 10 ounces................... KOtoRs | ¢ “a 

i per cent. profit. Where is the merchant in this country that is satis- Evans's double and twill cassimeres, 8 ounces. ......... 75 65 

: fied with less than that amonnt if he can get it? But our manufact- | ——— $e 
urers have not had anything like that profit. The gentleman from New 


ae ae. 


WHO WANTS THIS TARIFF? 

Now let me ask my honorable friend from New York, who calls ¢ . 
this tariff? Not the manufacturers, certainly. One man has a 

named who exhibited some enthusiasm in its support from Mic! . 











York [Mr. Woop] said the other day that we had had 120 tariffs. Does 
he know what those tariffs have done? Does he know that constant 
changes cripple the industries of thiscountry? Does he know that they 
have not been asked for by the manufacturers, and that they are made 


: A > ivan, 
but it appeared that he is a man who obtains a drawback oy ij 
for other purposes than to subserve the interests of the country or ben- | the raw materials he uses and employs only convict labor He 
elit its capital or those who are engaged in its industry as capitalists . ta 


4 L cannot be considered a fair representative of the manufacturers and 
or laborers! 


artisans of this country. They are not State-prison convicts, and 
they do not choose those pursuits only that permit and thrive 
reclaiming from the Government the taxes that other peop! 


The manufacturers, mechanics, laborers, do not demand the Pp 
of this bill. 


These tariffs have not been made at their request ; they 
have been made by persons who have possibly personal and political 
objects to attain, and the result has been that manufacturers, with 
some exceptional cases, were confounded and injured by them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask my friend to allow me to state that the 20 


by 
© pay. 


issage 


per cent., as it appears here in the book, is $20 once in six months on 
the par value of $690, or not quite 5.8 per cent. per annum. 

Mr. BANKS. It is soin England. When there is a depression in 
business down goes the manufacturer and the capitalist whose money 
is invested in manufactures. 

A member of Parliament stated before a committee of the House 
of Commons a few years ago that manufacturing property could not 
be sold during one of these industrial panics like that under which 
we are now suffering for one-tifth of its cost. And he named one of 
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4 these periods in which the depression continued for six or seven 
ti years when property that had cost £5,000 could not be sold for more 
id than £500, 

f Similar results occurred in this country. Mill properties have been 
2 sold in the midst of such depressions for half and even a quarter of 
f their original cost. The recent disasters at Fall River have been pro- 
5 duced by such changes in the condition of affairs. 


In 1865 there were 
In 1875 there were 1,269,000, an 
increase of more than 400 per cent. occasioned by an undue expansion 

of trade. The panic of 1873 brought with it the rnin of impradent 

{ companies and distress and crime of stockholders and officers. When 
F their property is sacrificed at forced sales new proprietors will for a 
' 
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265,000 spindles in operation there. 



































time make large dividends until another expansion and revulsion shall 
cripple them. Similar results occurred in the iron companies of Penn- 
sylvania a few years ago when labor strikes in England greatly in- 
creased the prices of iron and led to excessive products in this country, 
which was followed by failureand ruin. This is the history of indus- 
trial enterprises everywhere. Taking all the facts into consideration 
4, manufacturing investments have been insecure and their profits small. 

Martin’s tables will show, as I have said before, that for the period 
from 1817 to the present time the profits of New England manufact- 
urers have not exceeded an average of 7 per cent., (6.92 per cent. in 
exact figures, ) deducting from aggregate income 2 per cent., in accord- 
ance with English experience and practice, for wear and tear of ma- 






















































































it chinery. That certainly is not an unreasonable return. Why should 
'G they not have received a larger, much larger profit? It is in fact no 
; 





a more than the ordinary income of capital where there is no risk, labor, 

anxiety, or care involved. Are not the manufacturers of the country 
entitled to receive more than if their money were put at simple inter- 
est? Can labor be suitably rewarded where capital invested receives 
less than 7 per cent. income in a period of fifty years? 






































PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS IN 1860 AND 1878. 

The intluence of such legislation upon the prices of the principal 
commodities required by the people is what we most naturally disre- 
gard or forget. It cannot be improper to call attention to this sub- 
ject and I present, therefore, a table showing the large reduction of 
prices paid in April, 1578, compared with those of 1860 under the tariff 
of 1857 for the fabrics of which lam now speaking. There is instruce 
tion and justification in this exposition of relative prices in two impor- 
tant industrial periods of our history : 
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Comparative reduction in cost of manufactures, 1860, 1878. 
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i 12-ounce Ravine, all-wool doeskin nese aascegeen 80 to 8&5 75 to 76 
; : I OEE, cccustudnben esiene Sones cnenenseesee 50 to 55 45 
: : PURINES cicnbixentcdebeed dosncesessetiessenbos | 2 to 624 20 to 50 
; ee ee se a eesa tiene 325 350 
: 114 blankets, 4) Ibs ...... pai ebcemsnanes edness mitiiws 475 450 
: : Talbot standard scarlet flanne’s, j .................-.-. | 26 24 
- | Talbot twill scarlet flannels, }..............-...--e00-- 34 35 
Richmond Kentacky Jeams......ccccccce- cocccccscccctes| 26 20 
: 






There are six millions engaged in agriculture and two 


and three quarter million people employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, not one of whom has been heard by himself 
or any authorized representative at any formal and official meeting 
of the committee, that asks for the passage of this bill. Why should 


they not have been heard? Why should the representatives of these 
great interests have been excluded from the privilege, if not a right 
even, of presenting the views of their constituents to the committee 
in person ? 

Mr. CONGER. I desire, if the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
allow me, to ask him if the Committee of Ways and Means did not 
uniformly refuse to hear representatives of the interests involved in 
this tariff who desired to be heard before them ? 

Mr. BANKS. It has been published in the newspapers that the 
committee did decline to hear delegations or formal statements in 
regard to the provisions of the bill. Every gentleman knows that 
very well. Nobody has been heard, unless it has been in private, in- 
formal, and detached interviews. 

Mr. WOOD. I must correct the gentleman again. It is my mis- 
fortune to have to interrupt him so often, but he has the whole day. 
I cannot permit, as chairman of the committee, a statement of that 
kind to go forth uncontradicted. The Committee of Ways and Means 
gave the amplest opportunity to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States to present their cases before the committee, and they 
diligently and patiently, as I am sure my colleague on the committee 
will indorse me in saying, gave to every one of the representations 
made by the ablest counsel these people could procure the most 
deliberate and considerate investigation and attention. 

I go further, and I believe that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Banks] will sustain me in what I say, that no committee of 
which he was ever a member more diligently, more impartially, more 
laboriously investigated every matter that was presented to it from 
any quarter whatever with reference to the tariff bill which we have 
reported here. 

Mr. BANKS. It is with pleasure that I say I make no imputation 
upon the fidelity or industry of the committee. It has labored most 
faithfully and industriously ; “not wisely but too well.” I do not 
approve its judgment. I answered the question of the honorable 
gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. CONGER,] and what I said in reply 
to him is true. There has been no formal hearing of those parties 
interested in this tariff bill. Those who have been heard have been 
heard unofficially and in private; sometimes, but very rarely, by 4 
majority of the committee, sometimes by single members of the com- 
mittee, whenever opportunity and time could be found. What passed 
at those hearings many members of the committee will be able to say 
with perfect truth, as I can say, non mi ricordo ; indeed I never knew. 

Mr. KELLEY. If my colleague on the committee will allow me 
to say a word in this connection—— 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly. ; 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say that if the Committee of Ways and 
Means as a committee ever heard any citizen or any deputation of 
citizens on the question of the duties proper for any branch of indus- 
try it was when I was absent. And I will say that I am not con- 
scious of having ever been absent from any meeting of the commit- 
tee at which these duties were considered. Information was given 
to applicants, even to members of Congress upon this floor, that the 
committee would receive any communication in writing or in print. 
Individual members conferred with gentlemen after the sessions 0! 
the committee. But I desire to say, being the oldest member now in 
service on the Committee of Ways and Means, that I have never he- 
fore known a committee, acting as the eyes and ears of the House, 
refuse to hear or to see representatives of the great industries of the 


country. 


Mr. WOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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KELLEY ] whether the committee did not receive and examine and of apprenticeship that it should be served only a certain number of 
give due consideration to every representation made by any member times in a week or month. It is now a continental interest and an 
F the committee, any member of the House, or the representative of | important contribution, also, to one of the great national industries. 
anv industry in the lt nited States, except to hear oral examinations But if this bill becomes a law it impairs this product of the West 
—_ investigations, which our time would not permit us to do? and South as it does that of the North and East. 
“a will vo further and ask the gentleman whether he ever presided Let us look again to what the tariff does for this industry more in 
at a meeting of a committee or was ever a member of the Committee | detail. It reduces the duty on raw materials used by the manufact- 
ol Ways and Means when a subject of this character was before it | urers of the poorest and cheapest of these dress fabrics 16.32 per cent. 
where there was more consideration given to every proposition for | It reduces the duty on the manufactured goods 28.61 per cent. It thus 
and against that was presented . I desire that these two gentlemen | reduces the net protection of the manufacturer, comparing the redue- 
will sustain what I say, because if they do not, then I will say that | tion of the duty on raw materials and manufactured goods in this 
the only mistake which the committee made in reporting this bill | bill with what he now pays on materials and receives on his fabrics, 
was where it made concessions to the opponents of the bill, much 40.51 per cent. in favor of the foreign manufacturer and importer. 
avainst my desire and my wish. Phat is the effect of the proposed tariff on the poorest and cheapest 
"Mr, KELLEY. With the permission of the gentleman from Massa- of these goods. — 
chusetts (Mr. Banks] I beg leave to say to the gentleman from New The computation of the changes proposed by the bill before us in 
York (Mr. Woop] that in his exception of oral hearing he excepts | reference to dress goods is made by gentlemen thoroughly acquainted 
the whole of the case. It is only in oral hearing that proper investi- | with that industry and is presented in tables which I cannot read at 
gations can be had. That question can be put and comparisons and | length, but will print with my remarks. The process of calculation 
views obtained. Individuals and delegations were told that they | as stated in the first column of table No. 1 is as follows: 
could put their cases in writing. Now, I leave it to every gentleman Under the existing tariff the duty on cloth per running yard is 6.85 
who has ever served on the Committee on Appropriations or the Com- | cents; the neutralizing duty on materials per running yard is 3.37 
mittee of Ways and Means or any other important committee of this | cents, leaving a net protective duty to the manufacturer per running 
House to say what chance there was for the eleven members of that | yard of 3.48 cents, or 38.11 per cent. 
committee to read the written and printed communications that pour Under the proposed tariff the duty on the same cloth per running 
in upon them in volumes, especially when the committee was mecting | yard would be 4.89 cents; the neutralizing duties on material per 
every morning in the week, and for a part of the time meeting also | ranning yard would be 2.82 cents. The net protective duty, there- 
in the evening? That communications were received I doubt not; | fore, per ranning yard is 2.07 cents, or 22.67 per cent. 
that they were read, I say was an impossibility. The result is that under the proposed tariff there is a reduction of 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ket- | duties on materials of 16.32 and on cloth of 28.61, equal to a reduc- 
LEY] allow me a moment? tion of 40.51 of the net protection of 38.11 per cent. which the manu- 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. facturer receives under the present law. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman tell the committee how, if the Let me go one step further in investigating upon this basis its effect 
members of the committee had not time to read the printed state- | upon worsteds and cotton of medium quality. It reduces the duty 
ments that poured in upon them, they could have time to hear the oral | on raw materials used 9.62 per cent. It reduces the duty on the man- 


statements ? ufactured cloth 36.66 per cent. It thus reduces the net protection of 
Mr. KELLEY. I will not take up more of the time of the gentle- | the American manufacturer as against the foreign manufacturer 92.28 

man from Massachusetts, [Mr. BANKS, ] but will allow him to answer | per cent. 

the question. On Italian worsted and cotton cloths, which, in addition to dresses 


Mr. BANKS. I wish that while the gentlemen of the committee | for women and children, form the lining of every man’s coat in 
had not time to hear, they had not found time tostrike. My honorable | America, it reduces the duty on raw materials 8.92 per cent. On 
friend of New York here [Governor PATTERSON ] suggests to me that | manufactured cloths, 44.16 per cent. 1t reduces the net protection of 
it is time to adjourn. Asat the opening of the debate to-day the ma- | manufacturers of this country for the benefit of foreigners 63.21 per 
jority of the House seemed to think that it was not time for me to | cent. 
begin, lam not disposed to trespass upon its attention much fur- On all-wool cashmeres of low quality it reduces the duty on raw 
ther now. [Cries of “Go on!” “Go on!” | materials 5.87 per cent; on manufactured cloths, 40 per cent. It 

I have spoken about the woolen manufacture, and I want to speak | reduces the net protection of Americans against foreigners 63.24 per 
of the effect of this tariff bill upon that most important manufacture. | cent. 

I would like also to say something about sugar, for this bill is tran- On all-wool cashmeres of medium quality, imported in the gray, it 

splendent upon that subject. [Laughter.] There never has been any- | reduces the duty on raw materials 9.31 per cent. On manufactured 

thing like it in legislation. But 1 have not time now, and I will give | cashmeres, 56.79 per cent. It reduces the net protection of the Ameri- 

but one or two minutes to wool and what this bill does about wool, | can against the foreigner 93.32 per cent. 

and then I will surrender the floor. | On all-wool merinos of good quality it reduces the duty on raw 
Mr. TOWNSEND, of New York. Let us have ten minutes. | materials 8.34 per cent. It reduces the duty on manufactured meri- 





DRESS GOODS. | nos, 26.21 percent. It reduces the net protection of the manufacturer 
Mr. BANKS. The clothing of the women and children of this coun- for the benetit of the importer 39.57 per cent. . , : 

try, which now takes the place of coarse primitive woolens and cot- On French and German dress-cloths of higher quality—articles of 

tons, and in a large measure of the silks formerly worn, that require | !wxury—the reduction is still greater. (See Table I.) 

no washing, do not easily take fire, are elegant in style and appear- CLOTHS. 

ance, that never rumple, and are much warmer and more economical Let us take now the cloths used for clothing of men and boys, that 


than the linen and cotton of other days, is to be reckoned among the | which constitutes the bodily protection, secures health, and adorns 
most important and beneficent results of modern genius, science, and | the persons of the male sex in every part of the country. These 
industry. The judges of the world’s industry at the centennial ex- | are, according to the fashions of the day, worsted coatings, broad- 
position at Philadelphia in 1876 made a formal and official declaration | cloths, flannel coatings, flannel underwear, Moscow beavers, and over- 
of the fact that no event of the century bad done more for the com- | coatings, of various qualities and styles. 
fort and health of women and children than the introduction of these | The manufacture of these goods is carried on in nearly every State 
fabrics principally composed of wool and cotton and knewn gencrally | of the Union. Wherever there are flocks of sheep, mills are estab- 
as dress goods. lished, large or small, according to the crop of wool. In Ohio, for ex- 
The duty on these goods is nominally six cents per yard, but the | ample, the first of the wool-producing States in quality, there are 261 
manufacturer does not, in fact, realize a profit of more than one or | sets of woolen machinery, in 187 mills built in the different counties. 
two cents per running yard. There are numerous mills in California, Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
What does the tariff bill before us do for this important industry ? | igan, Missouri, Oregon, and Wisconsin. They use American wool ex- 
Let us see. It reduces duties on imported wool and woolen fabrics, | clusively. Shoddy is rejected. There are no stronger wools and no 
according to the Treasury report, $5,718,000. Of this gross sum of | better cloths in the world than those manufactured in this country. 
5,718,000, it puts a reduction of duties on women’s and children’s | They are sold to the people where they are made without extortion 
dress goods of $3,517,000, making that discrimination against the home | by middlemen or for transportation. 
manufacturer, compared with the foreign producer, and greatly in- The best American cassimeres exhibited at Philadelphia were pro- 
Juring wool growers and workers. The honorable chairman styles this | nounced by the foreign judges, who were practical manufacturers, to 
act a gentle modification of the tariff. It looks to me like the assassi- | be equal to the best of those made at Sedan and Elbeuf, in France. 
nation of an important and rapidly growing national industry. These | What have we donc for this branch of industry in the bill before us ? 
worsted fabrics are made chiefly of long combing wools of the Cots- We have reduced the duty on materials used for worsted coatings, a 
wold, Leicester, and Lincoln, or mutton sheep, bred extensively in Ken- | fabric created within ten years, of the lowest quality, 15.78 per cent. ; 
tucky and Tennessee, in the blue-grass regions, and several States of | (see Table II[;) on manufactured cloths, 58.4 per cent. ; we have thus 
the Northwest. It has created a new race of ovine animals called the | reduced the net protective duty of the manufacturer 73.60 per cent. 
Kentucky mutton sheep. The market stalls of New York, Philadel- | What becomes of his industry under these provisions? We have 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, and all the great cities find their best supply | reduced the duties on materials used for broadcloths 31 per cent.; on 
of mutton there. Nothing on the continent is better known or more | manufactured broadcloths, 48 per cent.; we have reduced the net 
highly appreciated. It isin fact the creation of a new industry in | protection of the manufacturer 60 per cent.; on flannel coatings we 
the form of a most delicious, nutritious, and economical food. It is | have reduced the duty on materials 25 per cent. ; on the manufactured 
Within the memory of men now living that this article of food wasso | articles, 31 per cent. and the net protective duty of the manufact- 
Universally depreciated that it was made a condition in indentures | urer 34 per cent.; on cheap Moscow beavers and other overcoatings, 
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we reduce duty on materials 29 per cent.; on the manufactured 
cloths, 66 per cent. ; and the net protection of the American manu- 
facturer, 94.78 per cent.; 29 per cent. reduction on materials and 66 
per cent. on the cloths he makes. What becomes of his industry? 

On the very cheapest class of cotton warp, shoddy beavers, pro- 
duced in Yorkshire, England, the duty is placed at 24 cents per yard, 
while the American manufacturer, importing the raw material com- 
posing these goods, would have to pay in duties 45 cents per yard. 
rhe bill thus actually offers a premium to the foreign manufacturer 
of 21 cents per yard, or 45 per cent. on these goods, 


CARPETS. 


The duty imposed by this bill on the wool, linen, and tow-yarns, 
and on drugs, ior the lowest quality of carpets is 18.04 per cent.; on 
the highest quality, (Wilton’s,) 49.90 per cent. 

The percentage of duty on the lowest quality of carpets is 40 per 
cent. The percentage of duty on the five-frame Wiltons is 50 per 
cent. 

The neutralizing duties on raw materials are, on the lowest quality 
30.06 per cent.; on the highest, 34.11; leaving on the lowest but 
9.94 per cent. protection, on the highest but 15.89 per cent. Add 
the 10 per cent. that is required for protection, the 25 per cent. lost 
by undervaluation and fraud, and the disadvantages as to wages and 
interest, and there is nothing left for the protection of the American 
manufacturers. (See Tables IV and V.) 

The American product of carpets is enormous. America is the 
largest and best manufacturer of carpets on the globe. The product of 
Philadelphia mills is$19,000,000. Other mills give values of $13,376,000. 
The total value of carpets in 1875 was $32,376,000. In the manufact- 


ure of Brussels carpets where formerly a man and boy could not | 


weave more than seven yards a day, by the aid of Mr. Bigelow’s in- 
ventions one person without assistance now weaves from fifty to sixty 
yards a day. 

SILKS. 

Silk goods are reduced from a duty of 60 per cent. to 45 per cent., 
a reduction of one-fourth or 25 per cent. on the present duty. This 
will reduce the revenue if importations remain as last year more than 
$3,000,000. ‘To produce the same amount as last year the importations 
must increase to the amount of $133.33 for $100. There is no proba- 
bility of such a result. Silk piece-goods, velvets, &c., have fallen in 
price from 25 to 35 per cent., making them cheaper than at any pre- 
vious period, without any marked increase of consumption, certainly 
not enough to make good the falling of the revenue. The average 
revenne on silks has been about $14,500,000 since the revision of du- 
ties in 1864, which was double the amount received for the preceding 
twelve years, when the duty ranged from 30 to 40 per cent. And so 
will it prove in this case. Custom-house experts estimate that one- 
fourth of silk imports escape duty by undervaluation. A custom- 
house examiner at New York estimated the undervaluation of silks 
from 10 to 50 per cent. The American Silk Association showed a loss 
of revenue by undervaluation in 1876 of $4,000,000, averaging 25 per 
cent. of the importations for that year. Ninety-two per cent. of silks 
brought into this country are consigned not imported to American 
merchants. 

CONCLUSION. 

I might go further with these citations, but I will not trespass 
upon the committee. I venture to say that while we were examin- 
ing this question we did not imagine that we were producing a result 
like this. I had no such conception myself. I get the facts from 
men engaged in thistrade. They are facts which nobody knows bet- 
ter than themselves. Therefore, I ask for their statements the gen- 
erous consideration of the Committee of the Whole. 

It was my intention to have spoken upon other interests injuriously 
affected by this measure, metals, cereals, and other minor industries, 
and especially upon the present and future aspect of the export trade 
of the country, which has attracted such general attention; but I 
have been drawn somewhat from the line of thought marked out for 
myself, and my respect for the committee will not allow me to tres- 
pass further upon its patience. Those who are to follow me will 
give attention to these great industries. It is with regret that I find 
myself unable, with a proper regard for the interests of the people I 
represent, to support the measure before us. Upon a subject like this, 
it is fatal to the public interests to Consider overmuch the abstract and 
sometimes visionary theories of industry and trade. We cannot safely 
disregard the necessities and tendencies of the times in which we live, 
and to harmonize these is the mission of practical men and statesmen. 
It can best be done by relieving the materials of industry from fiscal 





burdens heretofore imposed by law and to enlarge 
influence of commerce without disturbing the vocatic 
This is now the tendency and course of commerce and comme 
legislation throughout the world. But it is not this spirit thet tal 
mates the measure upon which we are called to pass judgme ; 
this reason I advise, with all earnestness, its rejection, 
be altogether reformed by amendment, and postponement will but 
increase the confusion in business affairs occasioned by its introduc. 
tion. 
Let the whole subject, with the vast public and private intere 
it involves, be referred to the tribunal of the people. We wi)] — 
their judgment and bow totheir will. But we cannot accept a — 
ure so largely and injuriously affecting their interests upon which, 
as we think, they have not been heard. - 


the avennes and 
ms Of the people, 


ani- 
nt, and for 
It cannot 
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TABLE I. 

Table showing operation of the present and proposed tariff on women’s and 
children’s dress goods, imitation Italian cloths, §c., a few of the 
cipal articles of importation being selected for illustration, ~ 

RATES OF DUTY UNDER EXISTING TARIFF. 


Value 20 cents and under, 6 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. ad valorem 
Value exceeding 20 cents, 8 cents per square vard and 40 per cent. ad valorem 
Goods weighing 4 ounces and over, 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem 


RATES OF DUTY UNDER PROPOSED TARIFF, 


8 cents persquare yard.* 
12 cents per square yard.* 
80 cents per pound.* 


prin. 
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| & & a 
A 
Cents. Cents.| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cents 
Foreign cost in United States | | | 
SEE <nesnesswhncsntabenescesn 9.13 |13.67 | 30.00 | 30.00 40. 00 60. 00 
UNDER EXISTING TARIFF. | | | a 
| 
Duty on cloth per running yard | 6.85 | 9.11 | 19.11 | 20.00 26, 22 38.96 
Neutralizing duty on materials | | | | 
per running yard ............ | 3.37 | 6.13 6. 50 9. 03 11. 49 16. 67 
Net protective duty tothe man- | | | 
ufacturer, per running yard..| 3.48 | 2.98 12.61 10. 97 14. 82 22.29 
Net protective duty to theman- | 
ufacturer, per cent.........../38. 11 21 80) 42.03 | 36.57 37. 05 37.15 
UNDER PROPOSED TARIFF, Te yaar? os a 
Duty on cloth,per running yard | 4.89 | 5.77 | 10.67) 12.00) 1133 28.75 
Neutralizing duty on materials, | p 
per running yard ............ 2.82 | 5.54 5. 92 850} 10.34 15, 8 
ts ‘ —— se ee 
Net protective duty to the man- | act 
ufacturer, per running yard..| 2.07 | 0.23 4.75 3.50/) 0.99 13, 47 
Net protective duty to the man- c 
ufacturer, per cent. ..........22.67 | 1.69 | 15.16] 11.66 247 25 
RESULT UNDER PROPOSED TARIFF. | . : 
Reduction of duty on materials, | 
POF CORE . 0000 ccccescoccccces 16.32 | 9.62) 8.92 5. 87 9. 30 8.34 
Reduction of duty on cloth, per | | ie eye 
CORE . .ccccpcccccccscccccccecs 28.61 /36.66 | 44.16 40. 00 56. 79 26. 21 
Reduction of protective duty to | | / ros 
manufacturer, per cent. ...... 40. 51 es 28 | 63.21 | 61.24 93. 32 39.97 


| 
*Provided, That on merinos, cashmeres, poplins, and mousscline delaines, com 
posed wholly of wool, imported in the qray or undyed state, weighing less than 4 
ounces per square yard, the duty shall 10 per cent, ad valorem less than when 
imported in the dyed or finished state. 


TABLE II. 


Statement showing quantities and values of foreign dress goods entered into consumption in the United States during the fiscal year ended June : 
with the amount of duty collected on the same and the reduction of duties proposed by the pending tariff bill, (HI. R. No. 4106.) 


| Pounds. 


Valned at not exceeding twenty cents per square yard 
Valned at above twenty cents per square yard. ............ eel 
Weighing four ounces and over per square yard ...................- | 


EE ences ceweteric trectinnarwnsineresatindensgvertersions | 





Square 
yards. 








30, 1277, 


Amount of | 4 nount of re- | Percent 

















, Amount of duty under : ler | of reduc- 
Value. : duction under | ot 
duty collected. roposed ad bill. | tion 
Pe , proposed bi 
$3, 307, 147 91 $2,315,017 06 | $1,543,224 84 $771, 792 22 = - 
9, 590,928 46 | 6,314,244 67 3, 714, 888 75 2, 599, 355 92 al -. 
1, 2'3, 767 00 | 799, 806 68 599, 628 58 200, 178 10 o.% 
| 14,111,843 37) 9, 420,068 41 | 5, £57,742 17 | 3,571, 326 24 | vi. 
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somrpe.—The average percentage of reduction of duty by the proposed bill on ma- 
: a which these goods are made is ; 

a g wools .- py eed —_ ; Equal to 12.88 per cent. reduction on zoods. 

» cotton Warps a PS - 3 
OT _' rea dee stufls is largely increased. aie 

Ea average percentage of reduction of duty on goods is 37.88 per cent., thereby 

ne ae 4 KF 208 2. 
tat « the revenue $3,571,326.24 

dint ee goods comprise 76.57 per cent. of the whole, and the duty on them 

I - ‘ed 41.17 percent, while the lower goods are reduced 33.34 per cent., tnus dis- 
poe nating against the class of goods used by the people. 
— rovision of the proposed tariff all of the better classes of goods weighing | ———— — 

on four ounces per square yard and imported in the undyed state are ad- 
: ‘ted at 10 per cent. ad valorem less rate of duty than if dyed, which would further 
mit i the percentage of reduction of duty on them. 
The inequality of the rates is illustrated by the fact that an article costing 24 
, aa er square yard is subject to the same rate of duty as an article costing 60 5 : 
a a. Z r square yard—both paying 12 cents per square yard—in the former case it . ‘ 2 50 | 60 | 
bein nquiv alent to 50 per cent. ad valorem and in the latter but 20 per cent, ad } § = 1 ° 
wilh « j x 
vers duties on all these goods are inadequate, but with such unjust discrimina- 


tions and such unequal rates it would be ruinous to this new, important, and rapidly 
. ing industry. , : : 7 canis wa : 0 

Neb and German dress goods of higher cost than named in the tables are im- Worsted coating 3 00 45 
orted; and on them the rates are still more unfavorable to American industry. a 

ee h goods have not yet been made in this country, but in this direction the worsted 

manufac ture is tending in its process of development and diversification. TABLE IV. 


Duty on fine worsted coatings and woolen goods—Continued. 


On combin 


Cost per yard. 


ASR Rae * EI 


| Per cent. 


Weight 16 ounces to the yard— 
Cloth or cassimere 2 00 | 81 00 
Worsted coating...ccc< cc... ii . 00 60 
Cloth or cassimere 50]; 12 


25 


ergs 


Fron nov cssaennie one ei iota tae iat: 
Se ARES ‘ a3 = 


Weight 12 ounces to the yard— 
Cloth or cassimere | 300] 150 





TABLE III. Statement of neutralizing and protective duties per yard of carpeting under 

The following tables show, in convenient form for reference, the existing tariff, with duties of 3 cents per pound on wool costing 12 cents 

changes which the enactment of the proposed tariff would effect and less per pound, and 6 cents per pound on wool costing more than 
upon the rates of duty of different articles selected at random and 12 cents per pound; and with duties on carpets as follows: 

representing both high and low cost goods manufactured from wool: | Wilton 70 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. 

ci: Brusssels, (fiv ) 44 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. 
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| 
| 
| 
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; Super. 3-ply, chiefly in use 17 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. 


Super. 2-ply 12 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. 
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aleve 





beaver, | 


coating, 
thirty-ounce. 


beaver, 


nna 
teen-ounce. 


twelve-ounce. 
thirty-ounce. 


sixteen-ounce, 


sixteen-ounce. 
Worsted coating, 


Worsted coating, 


Flannel 


| Broadcloth, four- 
Moscow 


| Moscow 


| 


Foreign cost, United States 
6 | $1 71 | 7 b 84 cts. $3 36 


PRESENT TARIFF. 


Tapestry Brussels. 
| Five-frame Wilton. 


| Super. 3-ply. 


| | b 

Duty on cloth, per yard | $1. | $1. 0985 9. ; $2. 1100 

Neutralizing duty on mate- | : 
rials, per yard = . 26. -54| .6650 | Cost per running yard in England b 28. 6d. | 38. Od. | Qs. 6d. 


Net protection to manufact- p nts. | Cents. | Cents. 
urer, per yard 1, 045% . ‘ . - 6 . Duties per yard on wool used | 11.7 5. 23 | 11. 80 

| : : = Duties on linen or tow yarn..........--.. | 6 x 

Net protection to manufact- | Duties on drugs 25 3 : 4 
urer, per Cent.......2.-.---| 39. b 43 | 46.33 | 





82 : . ae a 
seme ee Total neutralizing duties per 
PROPOSED TARIFF. 2 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. === — : 
Duty on cloth, per yard...... 30. 50. 36 | 50.00} 42.00 | $1. 68 Percentage of duty on carpets ...... ‘ 3. 70 69.27 | 70 
Neutralizing duty on mate- Percentage of neutralizing duties, as above. . -| x 34.66 | 35.33 | 35.11 
rials, per yard 2. 15 | 23.60] 3840] .52: nents _- 
| a Percentage of protective duties 33 35. 34 | 33.94 | 34.89 
Net protection to manufact- | | | 
urer, per yard.,.....ces.ee-| .6 , Se ae pee ee ee en ee =" 


TABLE V. 


DUTIES PROPOSED IN HOUSE BILL NO. 4106. 





20.80 | 33.92 | 51.36 

















Net protection to manufact- | 
urer, per cent 


RESULT. Statement of neutralizing and protective duties on carpeting in which un- 

elicitin en Gitirencenetns washed wool, costing 11 cents per pound, is used for ingrains, and foreign 
rials, per cent... : 8 31 . washed, costing 20 cents, and Canada wool, costing 30 cents per pound, 
Reduction on duty on cloth, | is used for tapestries, Brussels, and Wiltons, all at a duty of 35 per cent, 


per cent 58. 04 45. 38 48 | 31.03 | 66 ad valorem. 
Reduction of net protection | 


to manufacturer, per cent..| 73.60 | 58 55 60| 34. 94.78 20 
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Note.—It will be seen that the reduction in the rate of net duty on worsted 
coatings and low-priced woolen goods is very great, and even on fine woolens it is 
much more than the reduction on the matesiols. 


stry Brus- 
sels. 
ee 
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Super. two ply. 
Five-frame Brus- 
Five-frame Wil 


The present duty on fine worsted coatings and woolen goods is the 
same, to wit: 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. In | ee 
the proposed bill the former is placed at 60 cents per pound and the aM : 
latter at 50 per cent. ad valorem. The great inequality in the duty Cost per running yard in England | 28. Gd. | 3s. 9d. | 2s, 48. 68. 1d. 
thus imposed upon the two classes of cloth, used for exactly the same Cents. | Cents. “Cents. | Cents. 
purposes, is shown by the following comparison : Duty per running yard for wool 19. 54 26.25 | 39.90 

Duty on drugs, & | : 3 4.50 5 
Duty on linen or tow yarn esas 3 5 


Total neutralizing duties.........| 33.75] 49.90 


Tape 


yard. 


Percentage of duty on carpets......... 50 50 
Percentage of neutralizing duties | 35.35] 3411 


| Cost per 


Percentage of protective duties 14. 85 


RESULT. 
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Weight 24 ounces to the yard— 
Cloth 6 nt a : Increase of duty on materials, per cent. | 
W orsted coating...... 5 | Reduction of duty on materials, per cent | 3.5 0.50 
Cloth or cassimere . Reduction of duty on carpets, per cent..| 27. 25.57 | 28.57) 27.82 
Worsted coating... : 36 | Reduction of net protective duty toman- 


Cloth or cassimere . . . ufacturer, per Cent.......ccccoesseee- 61.12 | 43.35 | 56.25 
Worsted coating | 
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222 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Indian Question—Transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior 
to the War Department. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. W. CORLETT, 


OF WYOMING, 





IN THE TloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878. 
On an amendment proposed to the bill (IL. Rh. No. 4867) providing for the transfer 
of the Indian Bureau to the War Department. 

Mr. CORLETT. Mr. Chairman, the question as to what shall be 
the policy of the United States in its relations with the numerous 
Indian tribes within its borders is, and for a long time must continue 
to be, one of grave import to all the people of the Union. To all the 
people of the West, and especially of that portion of the West who 
lind themselves neighbors to the Indian population of the country, 
this question perhaps transcends in importance all others, because in 
addition to that interest possessed by every citizen of the Govern- 
ment in the proper solution of a problem involving a constant and 
heavy draught upon the revenues of the nation and the domestic 
peace of the country, and incidentally its honor, the people living 
in those regions contiguous to the Indian population must always be 
the immediate and in many respects the sole sufferers from the etfects 
of failing to deal wisely and successfully with a matter that per- 
petually presses for governmental interposition and action, and which 
must be dealt with either wisely or unwisely as the legislative and 
executive departments of the Government may elect. 

The people of the frontier have a right to demand that Congress 
shall without delay give to this question immediate and thoughtful 
consideration. It is quite unnecessary and entirely discreditable 
that the policy of drifting along without any fixed, intelligent, and 
definite scheme for managing the savage races of the country should 
continue. The Indians constitute a portion of the people of the 
United States. They are within its domain and are subject to its 
jurisdiction; they are natives of the land they occupy, and hence 
they neither have nor can they have any political relations, immedi- 
ate, remote, or possible, with any other governing authority. From 
these facts follows the irresistible conclusion that it is the absolute 
duty of this Government to assume its proper relations to this portion 
of its own people, assert its sovereignty over them by exacting from 
them such obligations as a sound public policy framed within the 
limits of constitutional and governmental authority may require, and 
hy rendering to them in return therefor such protection as the rela- 
tion thus existing implies. This duty, in the first instance, rests 
with and upon Congress. Whenever this duty is evaded or its proper 
performance is neglected a wrong is done. A government that does 
not assume and execute among its own people the ordinary and nec- 
essary functions of a governing authority has no decent excuse for 
its existence. To call that a government which habitually ignores 
the necessary duties of the trust is a solecism in language and a pre- 
tense in fact. 

And yet, sir, it must be painfully conscious to the American people 
that their Government can ut best claim to have met its responsibil- 
ities toward the Indians within its limits only in the most inadequate 
and feeble manner, if at all. Among the Indians themselves the au- 
thority of the nation has been virtually unknown, while as between 
the Indians and our own white citizens the case has been but little 
better. For crimes committed by Indians against white inhabitants 
there has been and is now practically no redress. These savages sally 
forth from their reservations as their truculent propensities or their 
fancies may impel, and murder the adventurous miner or settler upon 
the public domain, burn his house or cabin, steal his stock, and some- 
times even his wife and children, if they, too, have not been killed 
already, and then retire again to their reservations with their plun- 
der and the scalps of their victims ostentatiously paraded as the tro- 
phies of that savage prowess which alone gives distinction and honor 
among the people to whom they thus return. 

Were we not altogether too familiar with the fact, it would cer- 
tainly be a shocking commentary upon our form of government to 
know that in the case of instances like that just related, not only do 
the perpetrators of such and like atrocities go unpunished, butscarcely 
ever is any effort made to redress the wrongs. In fact the relations 
between the Government and the Indian tribes are considered such 
as not to admit of enforcing against the perpetrators of crimes, if 
they be Indians, the ordinary sanctions of the law. The citizen sees 
his property, the accumulations and savings of pioneer toil and pri- 
vation, in the possession of the Indian thieves who stole it, and yet 
cannot recover it back either through the usual instrumentality of 
the courts or by the interposition of the executive department of the 
nation. Neither does the United States, which will not permit its 
despoiled subject in such a case to recover his own property when 
stolen by Indians, acknowledge any liability on its part to indem- 
nify a citizen for his losses thus sustained. Is not this a most extra- 
ordinary anomaly in government? The citizen yielding allegiance 
can obtain for that allegiance no protection either for life or property 
against this savage element cf our population. The question may in 
such a case be well asked, What is government for? Is it merely to 
collect taxes and pay them out again as salaries to placemen and as 





bounties to favored classes or localities, or is it the prime essenti 
function of all political authority, without the exercise of which t} 
political authority has no apology for its existence to furnish . 
citizen with protection against the rapacious and blood-thirsty j,. 
stincts of the selfish and cruel? I apprehend that there is no ai. 
pute as to how that inquiry must be answered. But how does this 
nation answer that question in its practical working and whey the 
aggressor is an Indian? 

Perhaps gentlemen may say that I have exaggerated the evil of 
which I complain. To all such optimists I beg to say that Iam nos 
speaking except with knowledge. A residence of ten years in th. 
Territory which I have the honor to represent here, in the immediate 
vicinity of Indian country has afforded many painful and distressing 
opportanities to know whereof I speak. Nota year has elapsed - 
that region of country since its first settlement and occupation that 
our people have not been subjected more or less to the raids of bands 
of merciless savages roaming among our settlements away from th, ir 
reservations, slaying our people and stealing their stock. I have yo 
doubt from what I know of the facts but that at least one hundred 
white persons have been murdered in Wyoming Territory by Indians 
since its first settlement. While this is true it is equally true that 
the perpetrators of these wrongs have never been punished in apy 
way for their offenses, unless indeed in the pursuit of these marayi- 
ers by our people toward their reservations occasionally an Indian 
became incapacitated for further mischief. 

It must be manifest that this condition of affairs is too deplorable 
to be allowed to continue without an honest and earnest effort to 
devise some policy which will be productive of better results. The 
nation guards with jealous care the rights of its people while tempo- 
rarily sojourning in other lands where they are not citizens. Any im- 
proper interference with a citizen of the United States in such a case 
promptly receives the attention of our Government if the grievance 
is brought to its notice, and the sovereignty of the nation at once 
affords its protecting influence and power. May we not claim an equal 
protection for those of our people whose footsteps have never strayed 
or sought to stray beyond the jurisdiction of our own flag? 

Whatever policy, then, is hereafter to be pursued in dealing with 
the question of Indian government and civilization should be such 
a one as will afford absolute protection to the people of the frontier. 
Any other mode of treating the difliculty is unworthy of attention. 

As a step in the right direction I believe that the proposition to 
transfer the control of the Indians from the Interior to the War De- 
partment ought to be accomplished without delay. There are many 
reasons for believing that such a change in the administration of the 
affairs of this bureau of the Executive Department would be beneti- 
cial both to the Indians and to the Government. In view of the his- 
tory of the management of this bureau for nearly thirty years last 
past, we can at least say that scarcely any change could be for the 
worse. In saying this, however, I do not wish to be understood as 
intimating that the persons now controlling this matter are in any 
degree censurable for the condition of affairs existing in their depart- 
ment, There is reason and much hope to believe that the present 
administration of Indian affairs is endeavoring with much determina- 
tion and in entire good faith to inaugurate salutary and useful reforms 
calculated to relieve the Indian Office from much of the stigma that 
has justly attached to it in former years. 

It must be remembered, however, that those to whom the duties of 
administering Indian affairs have been confided have inherited a 
system and condition of things which has been growing unchecked 
in the Government for more than a quarter of a century. They take 
it with all its imperfections on its head; a system of things which 
had continued so long as to have become a growth, and which had 
also became so honey-combed with fraud, chicane, peculation, official 
malversation, and turpitude as scarcely to admit of reformation. It 
would be far better indeed to raze the whole polluted structure to 
the ground and then construct a new system from the ground up. | 
do not expect that the change now proposed can be accomplished 
without resistance. All experience teaches that any proposition to 
reduce patronage in the Government or to abolish positions in the 
public service will not only be opposed vehemently by the classes 
and interests immediately affected, but there will not be wanting 
among others a complaisant sentiment of tolerance for that which is 
already found to exist, a sort of veneration for that which has been 
long established; all of which have the effect of retaining institu- 
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‘tions long after their inefficiency has been demonstrated. 


Some of the ostensible reasons which are now being assigned why 
the control of the Indians should not be passed to the Army are so 
grotesque as to be amusing, were we not led to suspect that they 
emanate from sources too deeply interested in the continuance of 
the past condition of things to be entirely disinterested. Other no- 
tions upon this subject adverse to the change originate with that by 
no means inconsiderable class of excessively good persons W hose 
visionary namby-pamby minds are wholly d_ by impractica- 
ble schemes for human amelioration, to be accomplished in utter - 
regard of all that experience has ever demonstrated or the laws of 
nature ordained. In fact, it may be said that at the present time this 
latter class constitutes the only efficient prop to the present decrepit 
Indian policy, because they are seeking to arrest attention and stay 
action in the name of philanthropy and religion, and would fain have 
us believe that those who disagree with them as to methods of mau- 
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ment are the enemies of both, an assumption always easy to be 
agement : 


le by the professional philanthropist and quack. But I suggest 
made a 


hat it is time, after so much of failure in dealing with the Indians, 
a i the issue in the case considered and determined upon its plain 
to have ss 


ye time that this question should be dealt with from an in- 


telligent, scientific, and practical stand-point. Quite long enough 
as weak-eyed sentimentality been permitted to dictate how savages 
hoald be controlled and civilized, and flour and bacon be inspected 
ae delivered. Under such dictation, the worst and most audacious 
ring of rascals that has been known in this Government grew up, 
stole, and prospered. And yet there was scarcely a man in the whole 
is a crowd whose very air had not about it the odor of sanctity, 
aie ho was not, by profession, profoundly interested in the reclama- 
den of the unfortunate race from whom he stole. The philanthropic 
sentiment is always misleading, because it is the one with which 
judgment and discretion so seldom are found. Hence it is that we 
note so many futile projects: of reform in our age proceeding from 
those who accept their emotions and wishes as safe guides for action, 
and disdainfully rejeet the lessons of history as well as the stern facts 
of contemporaneous life and experience. It is a strange fact, but 
none the less true, that we have among us at all times a class of peo- 
ple whose charitable feelings are altogether too broad for their own 
age, country, or world, and who therefore must expend their gen- 
erous impulses in remote and visionary schemes of well-doing. For 
this reason we find plenty of men and women in this day and age 
whose sympathies are aroused and efforts secured readily enough in 
behalf of the victims of some evil no nearer home than Africa or 
Asia, but who never suspect that in their own land, among their own 
race, in their own neighborhood, there exist numberless opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of efficient and successful missionary work. 

This class of people have long been engaged in the enterprise of 
conducting charities for the amelioration of the human race at such 
remote distances from the places of contribution that it has usually 
taken several dollars of funds to get one to the place where the work 
was to be done, and that too when charitable effort was sorely needed 
at home. It may be safely taken for granted that it is this same mor- 
bid sentiment that gushes its solicitude for the welfare of the Indian 
without reference to means or methods, and it may be depended upon 
that the same manifestation will continue, and that the civilization 
of the Indian will always be to these enthusiasts of far more conse- 
quence than the preservation of the civilization which mankind al- 
ready possesses. Let us not longer permit a great practical business 
question like the one involved in the proposition now under consider- 
ation to be controlled by such dreamers. Let this question like all 
others in the administrative affairs of the Government receive that 
business treatment and solution which hesitates not to deal with 
things as they are, and accepts the inevitable facts of nature and of 
nature’s laws as elements in all its conclusions. 

It is not diflicult to enumerate the more special and apparent rea- 
sons why the proposed transfer should be made. The Indians being 
savages, in whom the predatory instinct is ever predominant, their 
natural pursuit and occupation is aggression and war. If we assume 
that it is theduty of the United States to prevent such a condition 
of things among its own people, then manifestly force must be em- 
ployed forthat purpose. Where shall that power necessary for the 
purpose be found save in that arm of the Government which wields 
its war power? The last thirty years in our history is fruitful of 
illustrations proving not only that force must be frequently used in 
preserving order and peace among and with our nomadic tribes, but 
that the exigency is often such as to demand the display of that force 
at the critical and opportune moment and with the least possible 
delay. Under the present system the Interior Department tirst ex- 
hausts its resources and appliances of bribe, cunning, and diplomatic 
Jinesse to preserve order with its wayward wards. Naturally enough 
the Department is disinclined to distrust its own ability and resource 
to master its own affairs, and therefore delays to call for the military 
aid while a single hope remains of adjusting the complication with- 
out doing so. Loath to acknowledge the necessity of calling the War 
Department to aid it, delays ensue, the opportune time for repression 
is lost, a general Indian war with all of its nameless horrors is pre- 
cipitated, and then the war power of the nation is compelled to grap- 
ple with a difficulty only after it has assumed such formidable pro- 
portions as to render its suppression by our limited military force a 
long and dangerous enterprise, entailing in its train great public ex- 
pense, wide-spread depredation, and loss of life. 

By placing the Indians under the control of the War Department 
the military authority would at all times be fully advised of any- 
thing in the conduct of the tribes looking to an outbreak of hostil- 
ities, and would therefore make such seasonable and proper dispo- 
sitions of its forces as would be likely to repress in its incipiency any 
mereetas in the direction of war. The military thus made respon- 
iy ‘le to the public for the manner in which it performed its trust by 
oe invested with the entire control of the subject, and always 
when bee ee the means not only of repressing hostilities 
ret acta in, but also the ability effectually to crush out the very 

st acts of uprising or manifestation of insubordination, would thus 


be 


een alike of the inducements and the power to make its ad- 


of ee of the trust a success, so far at least as the preservation 
© public peace may be said to constitute an element of snccess 
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in the management of the Indians. Any policy which will effectually 
stamp out at the very outset every attempt at an Indian uprising or 
war is infinitely better than the pusillanimous want of policy that 
has characterized the handling of this problem heretofore—better 
for the Indians themselves, as the slightest reflection will show. If 
it were possible for the Indians to enter upon a successful war, the 
case might be otherwise. We know full well, however, what the 
outcome and final result of every war with the Indians must be for 
that unfortunate race. 

In the unequal struggle with the Government they may inflict 
great loss upon the country; they may decimate our Army and 
desolate the border settlements; they may even display a heroism in 
the contest that compels our admiration for its enduring fortitude, 
but the inevitable fate which was certain from the begining of the 
struggle is at last reached; the tribes at war are compelled to submit, 
after having sustained the utterly ruinous consequences which war 
imposes upon a subjugated power. This being the case, how is it 
possible for any man whose sympathies are enlisted in behalf of this 
degraded race to give his assent for a moment to a policy which 
makes war by these tribes at all possible. War is always demoraliz- 
ing. The highest civilizations can scarcely endure its all-pervading, 
deleterious, deteriorating influences. Can anybody who has read his- 
tory to any purpose hope that any race can improve and progress 
under the blighting influence of unsuccessful war ? 

I know it is urged that wars with the Indians are wholly unneces- 
sary, and that all that is required to avoid these unhappy events 
is honest and magnanimous behavior on the part of our people toward 
the Indians. No doubt some of the disturbances from which we have 
sufiered in the past might have been avoided if absolute justice had 
obtained in our relations with these aboriginal people, but it is not 
wholly true that conflict can be avoided by the practice of justice 
toward them. All who are at all acquainted with the character of 
the savage uncivilized races, and who testify impartially, agree that 
the aggressive and warlike instinct there developes itself most readily. 
The savage fights from pure love of fighting, no less than for resist- 
ance, glory, or revenge. The very idea expressed in the term civili- 
zation implies that the individual has become so far changed from 
the savage or barbarous character as to be willing to resort to force 
only for the purpose of necessary self-defense, and to submit all other 
matters of controversy between himself and others to the arbitrament 
of the state. This being so, it must follow as a necessary inference 
that in proportion as a person is uncivilized,in the same proportion 
will that person be found subject to the dominion of his passions, and 
under their influence capriciously or otherwise seeking to become his 
own avenger for real or fancied wrongs. Such a character is pro- 
ductive of strife always, and you cannot conciliate caprice or a nat- 
ural spirit of aggression by justice. I do not perceive how the con- 
clusions just stated can be avoided, unless our Quaker friends should 
insist that the tendency to violence and wrong is more potential in 
the civilized than in the uncivilized man. I can hardly assume that 
such a view will be taken, because such an idea would compel us to 
revise all our notions as to the value of modern civilization. 

But I submit that it is no argument against the proposition to place 
the Indian Bureau under the control of the War Department, to allege 
that justice to the Indians will avert war. Rightly understood that 
averment is a strong argument against permitting the present state 
of affairs to continue, for whatever of injustice in the way of dishon- 
esty and improper management of Indian affairs has occurred the In- 
terior and not the War Department has hitherto been responsible for 
it, and one of the very reasons which now weigh with me in urging 
a transfer is the hope that such transfer will result in introducing 
into the conduct of the bureau a little more honesty as well as efli- 
ciency. I know so far as that question is concerned I am safe in urg- 
ing the change, because more dishonesty or more inefficiency than 
has characterized the transactions of the Indian Bureau for years 
past would be scarcely possible. 

Again, it is simply puerile to undertake to dispose of this question 
by saying if this or that were only done there would be no trouble. 
It is the business of practical statesmanship to treat of affairs as it 
finds them. If all men would do just right the true function of gov- 
ernment would soon come to an end. The question here is how to 
legislate respecting the government of savages, taking into tho ac- 
count every difficulty and cause of complication with which that 
question is invested. 

We must recognize the stubborn fact that a savage is a savage, 
truculent, revengeful, treacherous, ambitious of distinetion through 
conquest and personal prowess, the only sources of distinction in his 
tribe, imbued with the vulgar idea that labor is degrading, capri- 
cious and passionate to an extreme degree, and in the case of our 
Indian brooding over many wrongs inflicted by generations of white 
men upon bis race. 

We must recognize the further fact that the limits of Indian coun- 
try have been so much encroached upon in the United States by the 
progress of the settlements made by our own people that it is be- 
coming exceedingly difficult for the tribes to obtain the means of 
support by hunting and fishing, the natural means of obtaining a 
livelihood among all primitive peoples; that the white settlements 
are increasing in numbers and importance in immediate proximity to 
the Indians, which affords both the opportunity and the cause of nu- 
merous instances of individual violations of right between the whites 
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a greater or less degree embarrass us in the future as in the past. 


Is it not the sheerest nonsense, then, to argue this question upon the 
basis of sentiment and especially a sentiment that has developed 
itself not in actually confronting the difficulty of the situation but 
at a safe distance from it, not by considering the situation as it is 
but as it is said it should be, not from a knowledge of the truth 
but from the nebulous ideas derived from the poets and romancers ? 

Eastern philanthropists seem hardly conscious of the attitude in 
which they place themselves in undertaking to champion the Indian 
cause by discreditable insinuations against the character of the 
pioneers of the country. The contest now going on in the West is the 
same that commenced at the settlement of the continent. It is the 
natural struggle between civilization and barbarism wherever oo 


come in contact. The same scenes are being enacted now that too 


place in Virginia, Massachusetts, and New York, and continued, not 
only there but in every State east of the Mississippi River, until the 
white race obtained the mastery and possessed itself of the soil. In 
view of the history of this country our brothers and cousins of the 
early settled regions of the country are estopped from alleging inhu- 
manity on the partof our western people. The situation of the peo- 
ple of the East is such that in seeking to condemn the people along 
the line of the Indian border they unconsciously leave themselves 


open to the charge that they 


Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


I trust I have now made sufficiently clear the idea which I desired 


to convey as an all-controlling reason why the transfer of the In- 
dians to the control of the Army should be made. That reason may 


be condensed in the statement that the Indian character is naturally 
predetermined toward war in some one or another of its manifold 
phases, and that it refrains from war only under the influence of a 
superior controlling power, that this controlling force should always 


be used to prevent strife rather than to suppress it after it has arisen, 
and that the Army by having the sole control of the whole ques- 
tion, as well as the sole responsibility for results, will be able to pre- 


serve peace, because it can then act with celerity wherever action is 


required and will struggle for success, because otherwise it cannot 
escape censure, 

Keeping in mind that the great object in managing Indian affairs 
is the preservation of peace, it is of course important that such man- 
agement should be honest and eflicient. Whatever obligation the 
Government assumes toward its wards should be met with fidelity 
and precisely at the time stipulated. Now, I donot claim that Army 
officers are any better than civilians of like education and culture, 
or that, all things else being equal, they are likely to be any more 
honest or efficient in administering the Indian Bureau than civilians. 
It would be expecting altogether too much to suppose that there will 
be no peculation, fraud, and wrong-doing in the management of the 
bureau after the transfer shall have been made. All that I claim is 
that an Army officer by the necessities of his situation will be re- 
strained from participating in or conniving with others in the per- 
petration of such wrongs by certain circumstances which do not sur- 
round civilian officers. The position of an officer of the Army is 
generally conceded to be for life. In addition to a salary gufficient 
to provide a comfortable livelihood, the continuance of which is 
made dependent only upon his own good behavior, the position con- 
fers a social and personal distinction highly prized at least by those 
who possess it. 

No man would carelessly or wantonly risk the loss of such advan- 
tages by resorting to the vulgar occupation of a thief unless he be- 
lieved he could easily escape detection. An Army oflicer for his con- 
duct is subject to military law and to the summary proceedings of a 
court-martial, from whose clutches he may hardly escape by legisla- 
tive blunderings or defective indictments. For conduct “unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman” he may be by this tribunal speedily 
deprived of all the advantages of his position. With that ambition 
for promotion that is well known to exist in the Army we may be 
well assured that accusations leading to the dismissal of an officer is 
quite likely to be made as often as any good ground exists therefor. 
With civilians the case is otherwise. It isa notorious fact that while 
civilian Indian agents have never received a salary which was more 
than suflicient to furnish a living, still it is universally believed that 
they all get rich. Experience has demonstrated that these agents as 
now appointed risk nothing by the practice of dishonesty, except 
possibly the loss of their office, and this would be a boon rather than 
a punishment if there is no other inducement for holding the position 
than the salary which the Government pays, and I know of no other 
honest inducement accompanying the trust. 

I know it is urged that the presence of the Army in the vicinity of 
the Indian tribes will demoralize the Indian and furnish new causes 
of deterioration and difficulty with the tribes. How specious is this 
plea will be seen at once when we reflect that under the present man- 
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and the Indians; that, while the Government undertakes to supply 
these tribes with food and clothing and paternal care, there will be, 
under any system, more or less dishonesty and swindling of various 
kinds by the agents of the Government; that among pioneers, just 
as among other people, there will occasionally be found those who 
will trespass upon the rights of the red man; that all these facts, 
and many others which I need not enumerate, are constant factors 
in the problem requiring solution, and that the same factors will in 






























agement the Indians are necessarily brought just as close 
tact with the troops as they will be if the contemplated change j 
made. The Army is now used to keep the Indians in subjection . 
as much as will be necessary under the new policy. Indian vk se 
now call for the presence of troops in the vicinity of their avencie 
to preserve peace and uphold and enforce their authority. No y a 
can say from past experience that it will ever be advisable io = ith, 
draw the troops from the neighborhood of the Indian populations 
The forces themselves need not under the proposed new policy ame 
into immediate personal contact with the Indian penal any cae 
than at present. The great advantage of the change will consist i 
the fact that the military force can at all times be placed jast wher 
it is needed, and by increased celerity and efficiency of action serio, 
conflicts can be averted. Nor does the proposed change in any pp. 
spect interfere with or obstruct any humane efforts for the Civilizatioy 
of the Indians. That whole question will of course remain at a]! times 
subject to the control of Congress and the Executive. It is vigorous}, 
assumed by those who espouse the other side of this proposition that 
all effort to improve the Indian is to terminate if the Indian Bureau 
is put under the jurisdiction of the War Department. 

3ut where is the authority for the assumption. Not only is any 
such charge unwarranted, but those who make it must be aware that 
they make a groundless charge. I believe that this assumption orig. 
inates with that same cunning, hypocritical clan who have so lony 
stolen “the livery of the courtof heaven toserve the devil in,” and who 
have been masquerading before the public as the friends of the Iy- 
dians, and is now being repeated by better men who have not stopped 
to examine the facts of the case. Something more, however, than gen- 
erous impulses must be allowed to guide us if we wish to be guided 
right in acting upon this important affair. I hope that those who 
are disposed to examine this subject dispassionately and act upon it 
with reference to the public interests will look into the terms of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
SCALES, ] so far at least as may be necessary to learn what the friends 
of the amendment are really seeking to accomplish. 

Having said this much touching the direct question which is before 
the committee, I now avail myself of the opportunity given to brietly 
discuss the more genera] question which constantly obtrudes itself 
upon the attention whenever a reference is made to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the United States; for although the proposition of 
which I am now to speak, however it may be decided in men’s 
minds, does not in any degree affect the conclusions I have already 
reached that the Indians should be placed under the sole control of 
the War Department, still the correct determination of that proposi- 
tion may be important as bearing upon the future policy of the Gov- 
ernment in its relations with the Indians, whether that policy be en- 
forced by one or another Department of the Government. The ques- 
tion to which I now refer is this: 


CAN THE INDIANS BE CIVILIZED ? 

It is obvious that this question ought to be answered now, and 
that it ought to be answered correctly ; answered upon the basis of 
historical and existing fact and reasonable inference to be derived 
therefrom. Ifthe Indian race cannot be civilized the sooner it is 
understood, accepted as a fact, and acted upon as such, the better for 
all concerned. Nothing is ever gained by indulging some sentiment 
about these terrestrial concerns that is believed to be wiser or more 
exalted or more philanthropic than the conclusions to be rightfully 
deduced from the actual, real facts of the universe in which we find 
ourselves. For one, I answer the question proposed in the negative, 
and say that our savage race on this continent cannot be permanently 
lifted up to and kept at that plane of development which we denom- 
inate civilization. Iam aware that many, perhaps most, men disa- 

ree with me in this view. If the sequel shall ever prove that I am 
in error in my belief upon the point I shall be gratified, because my 
wishes respecting the matter do not at all coincide with my belief. 

When I say that the Indian race is not susceptible of civilization I, 
of course, mean with the opportunities and under the circumstances 
with which that race finds itself environed. I am quite willing to 
concede that under some supposed condition of affairs by which this 
now degraded race could be slowly and gradually subjected to influ- 
ences acting upon the character by insensible de rees, and by which 
this process could be made to cover a vast period of time, changing 
the nature so little at a time as to make but little incongruity be- 
tween the nature thus changed and its circumstances, a permanent 
and successful civilization for those tribes whose inevitable destiny 
as now marked out by an inexorable fate is extinction might be 
achieved. The practical question is, can the unhappy doom now 
threatening the race be averted under any condition o things which 
we may reasonably hope for? That is the question to which it seems 
to me a negative response can only be given. Of course, to get our 
answer we can consult no oracle that can speak to us with absolute 
assurance. There is no royal road to the knowledge we seek ; hence 
we must patiently seck the fact by traversing the same rugged road 
that leads to all valuable knowledge. 


HISTORICAL FACTS. ; 
The discovery of this continent found the red man in possession of 
it, in all its degrees of latitude and longitude, so far as we a 
subsisting in substantially the same manner, and possessing 5 —. 
tially the same character and development now common to those 
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. vet remaining in the country. The experiences of the early 
— anh ss of the country, chalaee at Plymouth or ieeubion 
es essentially different from the experiences of the pioneers of 
pe y. The whole intermediate period between the first settlement 
we his country and the present time has been a scene of conflict be- 
es z the advancing tide of progress and the slowly receding warrior 
— There has been virtually no assimilation of the one force 
= ‘the other, as would ordinarily be the case where one class of 
reople subdues the other. The conquered class, in this case, instead 
re remaining in the conquered territory and adopting the habits, in- 
stitutions, and practices of the conqueror, has sullenly retired before 
the invasion, leaving in the country surrendered scarcely a trace of 

sence. 

* om a be doubted whether the Indian race, as a race, has not 
declined in many of the attributes that are usually accounted evi- 
dences of civilized as contradistinguished from the lower forms of 
social existence since the first settlement of this country. How is it 
possible to account for the fact thus prominently thrust before us 
that this race for more than two hundred years has been in immedi- 
ate contact with the active forces of civilized life and more or less 
under their influence, both by the fact of the contact itself and the 
farther fact that during all of that period vigorous efforts have been 
repeatedly made through missionaries, schools, and various other 
agencies of governmental or voluntary character to introduce the 
race into the enjoyment of some measure of the benefits which we 
claim to possess ourselves, and yet, to this day, an Indian has to be 
hired to wear the garments usually considered necessary as a matter 
of decency among ourselves, and seeks the first opportunity to dis- 
card or cut up the clothing when given to him and resume the cos- 
tume in which the discoverers of America found him? Can these 
things be without exciting our wonder, if not our thought? May it 
not be that there is some scientific law underlying these facts and 
sufficient to account for them? May it not be that this ethnological 
phenomenon is the result of something besides caprice or accident, 
and that in the economy of the world there are races adapted to ful- 
fill a purpose and to subsist under certain conditions, and who, when 
that purpose is fulfilled and those conditions disappear, must also 
disappear ? 

I > not wish to ignore the fact often alluded to that there are in 
this country some slight evidences of the possibility of reclaiming 
the race. The board of Indian commissioners in their current annual 
report, as if offering an apology for their official existence, have under- 
taken to furnish the country, as evidence of the improvement of 
their wards, a table purporting to show advancement on the part of 
their wards in the ways of progress. This table makes certain com- 
parisons of facts between the years 1868 and 1877 in respect to this 
subject. From this statement it would appear that in 1868 no Indians 
wore citizen’s dress, while in 1877 112,903 had been persuaded to 
adopt that fashion ; that 7,476 houses were occupied in 1868 and 22,199 
in 1577; that 1,103 houses were built last year for occupancy by 
Indians and none in 1868; that there were 111 schools among them in 





For several years they have been upon their reservation in charge of 
& most excellent agent, who I think made an earnest effort to civilize 
them. When visiting this reservation I observed that a large number 
of houses, uniform in appearance, small in size, but comfortable for 
the purposes of habitation, had been erected there. I noticed, how- 
ever, that-none of them were occupied, and in calling for explana- 
tions from the agent I ascertained that the habitations were intended 
for the Indians, but that they never occupied them, in fact refused 
to do so for superstitious or other reasons, preferring to live in the 
same way that they had always been accustomed to live. 

There were upon this reservation other evidences of an expendi- 
ture of public moneys, but little evidence of Indian civilization. In 
fact it was painfully evident that the project, if its object was to 
feed the tribes when game could not be had, was well enough, but if 
its object was to civilize anybody it was a most egregious failure. 
While much is expected from these tribes in the way of improvement 
nothing has been realized, except that they have learned to be peace- 
ful, a dearly bought lesson taught them by the military. I now quote 
from the annual report of the agent of these Indians for the year 1577 : 































As a common rule Indians do not wear the citizen's dress, because, as they say, 
it is not as comfortable as the blanket, &c. Yet most of the Shoshones who re- 
ceive clothing from the Government wear it when large enough ; but they do not 
get enongh to do them for a year, and some will trade the clothing off for a trifle. 

The Shoshones number eighteen hundred, and of these about thirteen hundred 
have come directly under the iniluence of the agency. They have five hundred 
and twenty-five acres of land fenced, and at one time had three hundred acres of 
land broken by the Government, but truth compels me to st ate that over one-third 
of it has gone back to sod and weeds; so that when the Shoshones are ready to 
plow again it will be as though it had never been broken. 


The truth is, respecting the reservation, that whatever has been done 
in the way of improvement has been done by Government means by 
employing white laborers to do it. This agent in the same report 
speaks of an effort made to establish and keep up a school at the 
agency for the benefit of the children. It seems that it had to be 
abandoned, the reason being that the school was some distance from 
the supply of fuel, necessitating the hauling of fuel to the school. It 
seems the Indians could not be induced to do this work, that they 
preferred to move into the immediate vicinity of the timber in the 
mountains rather than to haul the wood, and so the school had to be 
abandoned. I am advised that similar efforts elsewhere produce the 
same or similar results; that the school is attended by a few Indian 
children for a time as a matter of curiosity or for a bribe, but when 
the novelty ceases or the inducement is gone the school is deserted. 

In fact, one cannot visit an agency without being impressed with 
the idea that the whole scheme of which a part is there beheld is a 
most disgraceful swindle upon the tax-payers of the country. The 
idea that the scheme should be sustained and defended by that class 
of people who claim to possess a monopoly of morals and philanthropy 
would be amusing were it not something much worse. The fact is 
that the matters sometimes referred to as indicative of the capacity 
of the red man for civilization are superficial and illusory. A few in- 
dividuals now and then seemingly abandon the tribal relation and its 


Ixé8 and 330 in 1877; 134 teachers in 1868 and 437 in 1877; 4,718 
scholars in 1868 and 11,515 in 1877; that $337,379 were expended in 
1577 for education among them and nothing in 1868, and some other 
facts of a like nature. 

I have no hesitation in saying that to those who have not had any 
opportunity of seeing what this vaunted improvement consists of, by 
going upon the ground where it is said to kave taken place, and who 
have not had any opportunity of seeing what the apparent facts are, 
thas imposingly set forth by columns of figures, the report is abso- 
lutely false and misleading. For instance, a stranger would suppose 
from the report that the item as to the number who wore citizen’s dress 
in 1877 was a very significant one, when in truth it merely signifies 
the supposed number of Indians to whom the United States issued the 
clothing during that year. Some of the clothing was issued to the 
Indians,no doubt. It was undoubtedly all accounted for to the board 
of Indian commissioners as having been so issued. But the report 
would have been more useful if it had informed us just what was done 
with the clothing by the Indians. To those who have a personal 
knowledge it is well known that but a very little of such clothing is 
made use of for the purpose implied in the report. That it is traded 
off and cut up to suit the fantastic notions of the savages is well known. 
Again, take the item of houses occupied. It is well known that the 
Indian to this day prefers his tepee or tent to a house, no matter what 
the weather or the locality. Notwithstanding this the Indian Bureau 
have been industriously expending a portion of the public revenues 
in building houses for the Indians upon some of the reservations. The 
building of these houses affords a good opportunity for making con- 
tracts for furnishing lumber and hardware, but I doubt if it ever 
afforded shelter for an Indian unless he was so situated as that the 
agent could compel him to live in the house. 

Thad occasion during the latter part of the year 1876 to visit the 
Wind River agency in my own Territory. This agency is situated in 
4 beautiful, fertile country, and is occupied by the Shoshone and Ban- 
nack (eastern band) Indian tribes. These tribes have been consid- 
ered as peaceable since about the year 1865. Prior to that time they 
ee the authorities much trouble, and being pursued by the United 
ee troops they were most thoroughly punished and a large por- 
— of their numbers killed. Since then their spirit seems to have 

een broken and they have been the occasion of scarcely any trouble. 
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habits when a sufliciently strong inducement is presented. But the 
change is only seeming and not real. The subject of the change longs 
to return to the old ways. Nothing that has yet been done has ever 
had the effect to change in any perceptible degree the natural dispo- 
sition of these anomalous tribes, and while we have been hearing for 
half a century about the wonderful progress of the race, yet the race 
as a race and as a people has been surely and steadily moving toward 
its doom, its action subject to a deeper law than any which man is 
able tocontrol. In the case of some other races and conditions of man 
the same spectacle is not always observed; and yet we are not with- 
ont historical instances of races subsisting in the savage or barbarous 
state, but disappearing when brought into contact and competition 
with civilization. 


That difference in races by which one will advance and improve 
when brought into contact with a superior, while another will retro- 
grade and disappear from the face of the earth under the same disci- 
pline, is of course attributable to some law or reason, although it may 
be difficult to trace it. May not the explanation of the contrast 
lie in the radical and fixed differences in the character of the races 
themselves wherein is developed such opposite and irreconcilable 
proclivities—differences resulting from long-continued diverse modes 
of life serving to produce organic changes in the constitution? The 
differences which we now perceive in the constitution, character, and 
habits of the various families of man are owing to causes too obscure 
and remote to enable us to give them any historical place or exami- 
nation. Were we able to trace the history of every form of intelli- 
gent life from its origin to its present condition it would be easy 
enough to assign a cause for divergence and differences found among 
them. As itis, we can only infer the causes which we seek from 
analogy or from the slight, partial evidence afforded by that portion 
of history which we can treat as authentic. 

The most intelligent views upon the science of sociology regard 
civilization as a growth, and not as a manufacture, and hence the dif- 
ferences observed between civilization and savage life are as great 
as those existing between the simple elements of matter and those 
highly organized compounds of the same matter as exhibited in a per- 
fectly Geveloped organism either of animal or vegetable life. The 
simple may be changed into the compound, but only in long periods 
of time and through the mechanism of those wonderful laws of nature 
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whose art men can neither understand nor apply. We only know that | the support of mere animal life? Whatever would be 
the changes of organic structure and function are quietly worked out, | we know that it could eventuate in but one result, and 
but never in a hurry, for all durable and permanent improvement is | descent toward barbarism. There can be no such ch 
of slow growth, and that sudden attempts to accomplish radical | necessary as the basis of civilization, where there is not 8elf-re}j; 
changes, except in obedience to the law of a little at a time, only | individuality from which can spring the thoughts and the im a 
result in disaster and disappointment. May we not in these general | which sustain human progress and endeavor. And still this aa 
truths discover the secret of the imperviousness of the Indian char- | very experiment we are making with our Indians and it js said th . 
acter to the influences of civilization ? How long the Indian’s present | there actually are a few men in the world to-day who are in good fi; ith 
character has continued, we know not. We only know that it stnb- | looking for good results from that sort of work. History is hot with, 
bornly resists all change, even for that which we term the better. We | out its multitude of examples illustrating the futility of attem ti , 
can only infer from this the long duration and deep-seated prevalence | to civilize a people by external agency. t 
of the savage instinct. The condition is fixed and organic. It can Mr. Buckle, in his History of Civilization in England, in speak 
only be changed by reversing the process by which the organism was | ing of the condition of the Spanish intellect in the eighteenth century. 
fixed in its present condition. What is best for any form of life must | alludes to the great intellectual decay that had taken place among 
be understood relatively. that once great people and the efforts that were made by govern, 
This question has been most satisfactorily treated by Mr. Herbert | ment to arrest by State aid and action the universal deterioration 
Spencer in both his works upon Social Statics and Sociology, from | going on, of which, strange to say, the nation itself seemed vividly 
which I now take the liberty of making liberal extracts: conscious. Mr. Buckle in the allusion states the principle upon which 
But why is not man adapted to the social state? Simply because he yet retains | Progress 18 based, as shown by universal history, in these words: 


partial'y the character that adapted him for an antecedent state. The respects in The only remedy for all this seemed to be foreign aid; and Spain being 
which he is not fitted to society are the respects in which he is fitted for bis origi- | ruled by a foreign dynasty that aid was called in. Cerai éstablisited the Me now 
nal predatory life. His primitive circumstances required that he should sacrifice | Societies of Madrid and of Seville ; Virgili founded the College of ae moni 
the welfare of other beings to his own ; his present circumstances require that he | diz; and Bawledo endeavored to promote among the Spaniards the shade oF = Ca 
should not do so, and in as far as his old attribute still clings to him in so far is he | alogy, Professors were sought for far and wide, and application “ao 
untit for the social state. Linneus to send a person from Sweden who could impart some idea of botany t 
Concerning the present position of the human race we must therefore say that | physiological students. Many other and similar steps were taken by the oor. 
man needed one moral constitution to fit him for his original state, that he needs : 2 Sone povert 


One D t ‘ ment, whose indefatigable exertions should deserve our warmest praise, {{ we did 
another to tit him for his present state, and that he bas been, is, and will long | not know how impossible it is for any government to enlighten a nation, and how 
continue to be in process of adaptation. By the term civilization we signify the | absolutely essential it is that the desire for improvement should, in the first on 
adaptation that has already taken place. The changes that constitute progress roceed from the ple themselves. No progress is real unless it is cpentensees 
are the successive steps of the transition. And the belief in human perfectibility | The movement to be effective must emanate from within, and not from without. 
merely amounts to the belief that in virtue of this process man will eventually | must be due to general causes acting on the whole country, and not to the men 
become completely suited to his mode of life. will of a few powerful individuals. During the eighteenth century, all the means 
These extracts from a very profound thinker in this field of inquiry | of improvement were lavishly supplied to the Spaniards, but the Spaniards did 
how clearly enough that the author treats civilization as a vrowth not want toimprove. They were satisfied with themselves. * = = * 
show Clearly chouge tae BO GLK ~— ” Lesa é In that age the Spanish nation fell into a sleep from which, as a nation, it has 
subject to the law of development. Another extract will show what 
is thought of the necessity of making all changes gradually, and the 


never since awakened. It was a sleep not of repose but of death. It was a sleep 
in which the faculties instead of being rested were paralyzed and in which a cold 

inevitable injurious consequences resulting if they do not take place 

gradually: 


and universal torpor succeeded that glorious though partial activity which, while 
it made the name of Spain terrible in the world, had insured the respect even of 

A creature which leads at two periods of its existence two different kinds of life, 
and which, in adaptation to its second period, has to develop structures that were 


her bitterest enemies. 
In another connection this same author says: 
not fitted for its tirst, passes through a stage during which it possesses both par- 
tially, during which the old dwindles while the new grows; as, for instance. in creat- 


Owing to circumstances which I shall presently state, the only progress which 
is really effective depends not upon the bounty of nature but upon the energy of 
ures that continue to seeneee waeer Oe suseenes Davesene See ee ee kre man. 
are developing © lungs a snable e 0 t © Ps & £ y a ‘. sila ° in $ ‘ So 2 2 i? . an 
deepen dem - th im societies, a well as with those metamorphoses ac- | . If Mr. Buckle wee right in his historical generalizations as shown 
companying change io the mode of life, especially in those accompanying change | 12 the paragraphs just read, then surely there is no hope that Indian 
from the predatory life to the industrial life. Here, too, there must be transitional | civilization can be attained in this nation ; and more especially is 
sna ae, amen eangngunens engaitaniens continn, Se ap semanas _—. this true if the present absurd and illogical paternal system of deal- 
ror se © © secont as grow fork. wots ’ , ti : 73 Se ; _ . rots . ‘ 
a ~4 cunphibian tip off his Saediaiien befere ite lungs ain well developed, | 128 ¥ ith the Indians is to be pursued. The quest ion of the subsist- 
so injurious must it be to a society to destroy its old institutions before the new | CC® of a race must always precede that of its civilization. In afew 
have become well organized enough to take their places. years more our remnant tribes must rely wholly upon other means of 

Applying these generalizations to the problem of the civilization | Subsistence than such as a state of nature and war affords. When 
of the Indian, they give us an almost certain clue to the insuperable | that time comes there are then but two alternatives from which they 
obstacle in the pathway of the scheme and likewise disclose to us the | must make choice. They must resort to the civilized methods of ob- 
reasons why the plan heretofore adopted and in vogue and now being | taining & livelihood or it must be furnished by others as a charity. 
pursued is wretchedly unphilosophical, and for that reason sure to | Enough is already known to enable us to predict with reasonable 
fail to achieve any success. The latter-day patent reformers of the | certainty that they will perish if suddenly compelled to accept the 
human race imagine that they can do the work required in the de- | former alternative, and we can predict with absolute certainty that 
velopement of the Indian by jaw, or at least that it can be done as | 20 race would improve if it were sustained by charity. s 
though it were in some way a mere mechanical affair, not waiting | In what I have said I do not wish to be understood as excusing or 
for nature’s slow and occult processes. These enthusiasts will learn | justifyingany injustice to the Indians. On the contrary, I insist upon 
after a time that the vast gulf between the higher and the lower | bsolute justice for them in all things and justice and peace for the 
forms of development cannot be bridged as though it were a feat in | people of the border. If the civilization of the Indian can be secured 
engineering and mechanics merely. Is it a matter of surprise, then, | through the practice of justice instead of paternalism, the result will 
if the general facts which I have stated are true, that we have had | be worth struggling for. I have no faith, however, that such a re- 
and are having no success in the civilization of the Indian race ? sult will ever be attained, whatever the means employed. It is the 

Look for a moment at the plan that is now pursued. We begin by | fittest alone that shall survive, in obedience to a law that is beyond 
putting an Indian into that hot-bed of our highest type of civilization, | Our control. If the Indian race comes within the category of the 
the school, and keeping him thers. It is only within a comparatively | fittest that race will survive. If not, it ought notto survive. 1 favor 
recent period that our best white civilization generally found itself | the proposition to transfer the control of the Indians to the Army, 
adapted to the school. And yet we take the degraded savage out of | because I believe thatthereby jnstice will be more nearlydone tothem, 
the frigid temperature of his present zone and seek to transfer him | and because they will thereby be more likely to be permitted to work 
at one bound into the hot atmosphere of the highest appliances of | out for themselves the ultimate destiny designed for them, whatever 
civilized conditions. Such a procedure is not only unphilosophical | that destiny may be. 
but stupidly cruel. If it were done with knowledge it would indi- 
cate gross malevolence. It is unfortunate that its effect is the same 
as though it were intended, precisely the same as though we were to 
take a water-breathing animal from his native element and attempt 
to make him all at once breathe air only. The animal would die, 
while if the experiment was properly made—the change accomplished 
gradually—it might be a success. Surrounded as are the poor creat- 
ures, who once possessed an entire continent, by the hot breath of 
civilization, the area of their domain day by day diminishing, we 
are not content to give them the chance to survive the great change 
which surrounds them, but we insist upon going in emong them with 
all sorts of ingenious agencies and artificial appliances to hasten a 
process that is already deadly because it is too rapid. This stifling 
atmosphere which we create our victims must breathe or die, and yet 
to breathe it is death. 

What would be thought of a proposition to fence in upon a reserva- 
tion three hundred thousand people of the highest type of the human 
race and furnish to them without any effort of their own their food 
and clothing and their habitations, in fact everything necessary to 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. G. LAPHAM, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 23, 1878. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4867) to provide for the pay and support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1s79— 


Mr. LAPHAM said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am in favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas and opposed to the redaction of force — 
mended by the bill under consideration. I am opposed to it, Mr. 








‘hairman, for two reasons. First, because the reduction in itself is 
poor er and unwise; and secondly, I object to the mode in which 
a rednotion is sought to be accomplished. ’ 

This is an appropriation bill containing thirty-four sections. In 

amining it I tind that there is but one section of the bill devoted 
a ively to the subject of appropriations, and only three that in 
on ae relate to appropriations. Thirty-one sections of this bill are | 
pa and independent legislation, changing the Revised Statutes of 
th , United States. It is not the business or duty of the Committee 
~ Appropriations nor the province of an appropriation bill to revise 
the whole law regulating the organization of the Army, but simply 
to provide for the support and maintenance of the Army as author- | 
ized by existing law. These provisions were put into the Revised 
Statutes in 1873, without objection or suggestion that the Army was 
too large, and at a time when we were not threatened with the dan- 

ers which now menace our peace. Yet, sir, if there were nothing 
Bat this under consideration I should not have troubled the commit- 

















tee with a single word, for I cannot think that this House will adopt 
the precedent of the legislation proposed by this bill. 

I have taken the floor on account of the extraordinary speech made 
by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SOUTHARD ] yesterday, in which he 
alluded to the use of the military forces of the Government during 
the election of 1876, and especially to the use of military force in the 
State of South Carolina. Sir, I had the honor of being one of a com- 
mittee of this House which was sent to the State of South Carolina 
for the purpose of investigating the events of thatelection. We spent 
over a month in the State, diligently at work, and during the entire 
sessions of the committee and of the subcommittee to which I be- 
longed I cannot remember any item of evidence to show that there 
was any interference whatever by the military of the United States 
with the election in that State. The committee of this House do not 
in either of their reports certify to such interference. The majority 
of the Committee of Elections, in the contested case of Richardson 
rs. Rainey, have not so found. On the contrary, the claim is that mil- 
itary organizations of colored citizens of the State prevented a free 
and fair election and compelled colored electors to vote the republi- 
can ticket. 

How came the military to go to the State of South Carolina? Sir, 
the early efforts of the republicans to organize the campaign in that 
State were thwarted ont their meetings broken up by the armed 
militia of that State, the white rifle clubs, who, fully armed with 
rifles and revolvers, came in squads of cavalry by the hundred and 
took possession of the places of meeting and destroyed all free exer- 
cise of the right to discuss political questions. These demonstrations 
followed the Hamburgh massacre of the 4th of July and the later mas- 
sacre at the Ellenton riots, the horrid details of which are familiar 
to the House and the country. 

I will here quote what was proven as to one of these meetings. 
There was no conflicting evidence on the subject. It was at a repub- 
lican meeting advertised to be held at Edgetield Court House on the 
14th October, 1876. This was after the proclamation of Governor 
Chamberlain commanding the rifle clubs to disperse. Mr. Thompson, 
a United States commissioner, whose evidence is uncontradicted, thus 
described the occurrences at this meeting: 


Mr. LAPHAM: 

Question. Please state the occurrences of the day there without my asking partic- 
ular questions. 

Answer. I went there as a United States commissioner. There were five or 
six United States deputy marshals also with the party. This was the first meet- 
ing called by the republican executive committee after the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, and they made a point to have these meetings undisturbed, if 
or pee by the efforts of democrats to what they called “ dividing time.” They 
did not intend at that time to divide any time. They intended to have the meet- 
ing theirown. When the meeting was called for this Saturday by the republican 
executive committee, the democrats in Edgefield postponed several of their meet- 
ings, and requested — 

The CHAIRMAN, (to the witness.) State only facts of your own personal knowl.- 
edge, and not what you heard. 

The Wirsess._I know this from publication in the newspapers. I saw the 
notices myself. Tam tne editor of a newspaper. I saw the notfces in the news- 
papers that the democrats were invited to be present at this meeting. It has been 
asserted in the newspapers that Governor Chamberlain was to address this meet- 
ing. He had been advertised to address the meeting, and when we got to Bates- 
ville, or Batesburgh, as it is sometimes called, on the Augusta and Columbia Rail- 
road, when the train stopped at the station. two or three men came into the cars 
with uniforms of red shirts, and one of them carrying a pistol in his hand, and 
walked through and examined everybody in the car. think three got on there, 
and there was others outside of the car, on the platform, looking in at the windows 
and in at the ends of the car, and asking for Chamberlain. 

Q Was he abowrd ? 

A. No, sir; he was not aboard. At other stations, all the way along, these men 
Would get into the car and walk through the car and examine the passengers. 

Q. Were these men armed? 

A. Yes, sir; armed with pistols. 

Q. And uniformed in red shirts? 

A. Had their red shirts on. When we got down to Pine House, which was the 
=— you get off at to go to Edgefield, which is eight miles from the railroad, we 
rey & company of United States troops there, and there we got into hacks and 

rove off, and passed a body of United States ae going into the village. The 
streets of the village were filling up with bands of men coming in from different 
sections, on horseback, mounted and in uniform. 

9 be kind of uniform? 






























































Ted shirts. 

Q. You went, then, to the meeting? 
lay to. sir; we went tothe meeting, and got to the meeting about eleven o'clock, 
at d think. A large gathering of the republicans was held at what they 
ailed Academy Grove, an old, dilapidated school-house. 

Q. How many were assembled there? 




































d shirts; that is the only kind of uniform they had; soft black hats and | 
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A. I should think there was twelve hundred of them. After one or two speeches 
had been made, probably an hour and a half after the meeting had assembled, 
General M. C. BurLer rode up tothe meeting and asked Colonel Low (who was the 


| chief marshal) if he might bring his men around to the republican meeting. 


Colonel Low replied that he could act on his own responsibility about it; so he 
rode away, and in a few moments the cavalry commenced filing down the hill to 
ward the meeting. They rode four abreast, and they came down and passed up 
near where I was standing, and finally encircled the whole meeting. They made 
—— circle right around the meeting 

Q. Encircling the stand and all? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; the meeting was right in the center, and they pasesd completely 
around it. . a 

Q. Did they include the speakers’ stand ? 

A. Yes, sir; the speakers’ stand was in a grove under the trees, and they just 
encircled the grove, and then they halted a moment, and General Gary proposed 
three cheers for Hampton and Tilden, and they continued to cheer for a quarter 
of an hour, I suppose. . 

Q. How many were there there? 

A. I should say there was as many as fifteen or sixteen hundred. 

Q. All mounted? 

A. All mounted. 

Q. How were they uniformed ? 

A. Every one of them had their red shirts on. 

Q. What arms, if any, had they? 

A. They had no arms, except pistols, that I could see. 

Q. How did they wear their pistols? 

A. Generally strapped around them on the outside by a belt. 

Q. Each one, or more ! 

A. Some had more than one, some had two, and some of them had them in their 
boot-legs. 

Q. Revolvers, were they? 

A. Yea, sir; they were under excellent discipline. 

Q. Who had the command ? 

A. General Butler was in command. He had General Gary and four or five oth- 
ers as aids, like. 


Prior to this the first republican meeting, to ratify the national 
nominations of the republican party, was called at Edgefield Court- 
House, on the 12th of August, 1876. The republicans advertised to 
speak at that meeting were Governor Chamberlain, General Smalls, 
a colored member of Congress, Jadge Mackey, and Mr. Hayne, the 
secretary of state. These persons left Columbia on the morning of 
the 12th of August. As the train reached Edgefield County crowds of 
white democrats, dressed in red shirts, with revolvers in their belts, 
were at the stations. They entered the cars inquiring for the goy- 
ernor and that “nigger congressman.” When the party reached Edge- 
field Court-House large crowds of white men were found there and 
seen coming in from all directions on horseback, hooting and yelling. 
By reason of this it was decided best that the meeting, which was to 
have been held at the court-house square, should assemble at the 
academy grounds, about a mile outsideof the town. Before removing, 
a committee of the democrats demanded of the republicans an equal 
portion of the time at the meeting. To this the republicans replied 
it was a special meeting called to ratify the nomination of Hayes and 
Wheeler, and the request was refused. As the republicans formed in 
line and started, with a band of music, for the academy grove, the 
democrats, under the command of General BUTLER, of Hamburgh no- 
toriety, and General Gary and others, also started for the same place. 
At a street-crossing General BUTLER ordered the republicans to halt 
and let the white men pass. In this way they reached and surrounded 
the platform before the republicans arrived there. What occurred 
at the meeting is stated by a witness who w1s present : 


When we got to the platform General Bur er demanded half of the time, and 
wanted to know whether we were willing to give it, and that if we did not they 
intended to have it by fairor by foul means. Governor Chamberlain consented that 
he should have half of the time. Governor Chamberlain was introduced first. We 
undertook to elect the chairman of the meeting, and General BUTLER said: “ No; we 
do not wanta chairman.” He said, “‘ We intend to govern the meeting; it shall bea 
fair and square one, and every man shall have thirty minutes each to speak.” Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain was introduced first. Then the white clubs all sang out, “ No 
he shall not speak ; General BUTLER must speak first." General BUTLER got up and 
told them to be quiet, to hear Governor Chamberlain speak, that he would have 
the reply. They of course then kept quiet. When Governor Chamberlain had 
spoken about five minutes they commenced to interrupt him by calling him all 
kinds of names. 

Question. Where were the white men? 

Answer. Around the stage. They rode around the stage, and the republicans 
had to go behind their horses. 

Q. How many of them were there ? 

A. I should judge between aix and eight hundred were thors that day. 

. How were they armed ? 

. They were armed with revolvers, some of them having as many as three re- 
volvers buckled to their side. 

. Did any of them have rifles ? 

. One man had. 

. Waa there any Se made of revolvers? 

. No, sir; except that they had them in their hands. I myself sawa man on 
the limb of a tree, right over Governor Chamberlain's head while he was speaking, 
who had his pistol pointed down at him ; and General Gary shook his finger at him 
to stop. They were hung over the platform in the trees. Then General Batler 
took the stand and spoke thirty minutes without interruption, and heaped a great 
mass of abuse upon Mr. Chamberlain. In his speech he asked the crowd whether 
they were wiite-liners, and they answered no. He asked them again if they were 
Ku Klux, and they said no. “ Well,” he says, “ there is the man, Ropert SMALLS, 
who has ue*d my name in the halls of Congress as being the leader of Ku Klux. 
I dare him to open his lips on this stand to-day.” And the cry was heard from 
everybody, ‘‘ Kill the damn son of a bitch! Kill the damn nigger!" After Gen- 
eral Butler got through, Judge T. J. Mackey took the stand and spoke about twenty 
or twenty-five minutes amid a great deal of interruption from the democratic clubs. 

2. Did he speak for the republicans !? 

. Yes, sir; he was one of the republican speakers. Mr. Chamberlain, Secre- 
| tary of State Hayne, and myself were the sapiens speakers. After Mackey had 
gotten through, General Gary took the stand, and his speech was contined princi- 
| pally to abusing Mr. Chamberlain. 
| Q. Personal abuse, was it! 

A. Personal abuse, sir. He charged him with everything. And when he had 
| been speaking about twenty minutes he said to the crowd, “ Must I hit him again?” 
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And they said, ‘Yes; give him some more.’ And he looked around upon Mr. 
Chamberlain and said, ‘*‘ You damn bald-headed renegade and bummer of Sher- 
man's Army, and now so-called governor of South Carolina !” 


Similar demonstrations of violence and interference with repub- 
lican meetings occurred at Abbeville Court House on the 18th of 
October, at Blackville on the 19th of October, at Newberry the next 
day, when the meeting was broken up; at Strawberry; at Bronson 
and Lawtonville. I quote part of the evidence given in relation to 


such meetings. There was no contlict in the evidence relative to these 
meetings : 
By Mr. LarnamM: 

Question. Where did you go? 

Answer. We got off the cars right on the platform, and there was alarge crowdof 
both races there, both white and colored. 

«). How many? 

A. I should think the whites were between four and five hundred. 

(). Ilow many colored men ? 

A. Between two and three hundred. As soon as we got on the ground a com- 
mittee from the rifle clubs—the white rifle clubs—came to the republican speakers 
and demanded a part of the time. 

Q. What did they say about it? 

A. They say we hold no meeting there unless they have the right to alternate 
with us and close the meeting. 

Q. Did they say anything other than that that you remember? 

A. Well, during the conversation we refused at first. They said, “ Well, unless 
you do that there will be no meeting.” We acquiesced, and went from the depot 
to the place where we held the republican meetings generally. It was under a few 
trees. The meeting was organized and a motion was made that peace officers be 
appointed, and eight from each political party be appointed. The meeting was 
organized by us electing a chairman, and the democrats immediately clected their 
chairman. The motion was made, as I stated, for peace oflicers to be appointed, 
eight from each political party—sixteen; and upon the motion being put by the 
democratic chairman, (Mr. Hoover,) Hal Richardson from Allendale, Barnwell 
County, who had command of the several Barnwell rifle clubs—— 

The CuarmMman,. Did he have those clubs there with him? 

A. Yes, sir; his rifle clubs was there. He rose and said: ‘Mr. Chairman, I 
object to any peace officers being appointed, for, on behalf of the gentlemen from 

tarnwell County, I state that we will hear speeches if they are not damn radical 
lies; but if the radical speakers intend to deliver their incendiary harangues, I 
will not vouch for the peace being kept by the gentlemen from Barnwell.” And 
that statement being made, Mr. Iloover did not put the motion, and no officers 
were appointed. The meeting was organized. Nathaniel B. Myers was the first 
speaker on our eide, As soon as Myers mounted the stand, some one from the 
crowd hallooed * Time," and Myers ceased to speak; and a white man, I did not 
know him, said, “ These niggers have sticks, and we have left our rifles at the de- 
pot.” As soon as the announcement was made, the chairman of our party requested 
the colored men to give their sticks up, and as soon as the command was given 
by our chairman, a democrat, who was sitting down in front of the box where we 
were speaking, threw up his revolver and said: ‘ Damn thom sticks; they ain't 
nothing. Here is plenty of pills thatjwill take care of the mulatto sons of bitches ;"” 
and as he did that four or five other white men drew their pistols out and throw 
them down at their foet. 

(). Inside of the stand ? 

A. Right in front of the stand ; not five feet from it. 

Q. llow many revolvers were thrown down there ? 

A. 1 saw five, sir. 

«. What time did the meeting close ? 

A. The meeting closed about sunset. Orders was given by the several military 
companies, as we term them, and the men formed and went to the depot and got 
their guns. 

Q. Did you hear the orders given to fall in? 

A. Oh, yea, sir. I also heard, at the close of the meeting, when Tal Richardson, 
of Allendale, ordered the oflicers of two clubs to proceed over to Lawtonville the 
next day, two of the rifle clubs. 

Q. When you reached there were these men at the depot ? 

A. They were at the depot. 

«. Had they their arms then ? 

A. They had their arms then. 

Q. Where did they put their arms? 

A. They left their arms, some of them, in the depot, and some of them in the 
stores, sir. 

Q. Did you see that yourself? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, I saw them putting their arms in the depot and in the stores. 

. Where did they leave their herses? 

A. The horses were hitched about to the different trees and posts in the neigh- 
borhood. Bronson is a place of a few houses, trees growing up indiscriminately, 
sir. They were mounted during the meeting. 

Q. About bow many white men were there armed that day ! 

A. Between four hundred and five hundred, sir. 

(). Were there any colored men acting with them ? 

<e There was one speaker that they had there, a colored speaker, by the name 
of V oss. 

q. In the military organization, I mean. 

A. No, sir; I saw no colored men at all. 

. Do you know where those white men were from ? 

A. The companies that Hal Richardson had under his charge, sir, were from 
Barnwell, some of them all the way from Blackville, forty-five or fifty miles from 
where the meeting was held. 

2. Was he the commander ! 

A. He spoke to me, sir, and told me he was commander-in-chief. 

> Did he assume the command ! 

. Yea, sir. 

9. How far is Bronson from Allendale ? 

. Allendale is on the same line of road, about fifteen miles from Bronson. 

%. That far from this meeting ! 

A. Yea, sir. 

2. In another county ? 

. Yes, sir; Barnwell County. 

In view of these scenes of violence, frequently repeated during the 
canvass, as I have shown, the governor of the State, as was his duty 
and his right, called for the interference of the General Government, 
and a limited number of Federal troops was sent there to preserve 
the peace. They never took any part in the active operations of the 
canvass of either party and had nothing whatever to do with the 
election itself. What, then, is the cause of complaint? It is that, 
ufter the election, the military was used to contro Soe to 
the State-house and took possession of it and guarded it. Under 
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what circumstances was that interference justified? It was this. ; 
had been announced by General aneee and his friends that he held 
the life of Governor Chamberlain in his hands. That has never beer 
denied to my knowledge. It was publicly stated and published 2 
Columbia by responsible and reliable persons. On the Saturday ana 
Sunday preceding the assembling of the last session of the Forty. 
fourth Congress over six hundred of the armed militia of South Caro. 
lina, under the name of the Hampton Guards, assembled in the city 
of Columbia. They were there for a purpose. They were there wit) 
this menace, that the life of Governor Chamberlain was in the hands 
of — political opponent. They were well armed with ritles and yo. 
volvers. 

It was by reason of this that the President, on 3d December, 1876 
sent to General Ruger the instructions that all he could do was ««, 
prevent unauthorized persons from forcibly interfering with the goy. 
ernor and other officers in the performance of their duties.” This was 
Saturday. On Monday, the 5th of December, Governor Chamber|aiy 
sent to the Secretary of War the dispatch quoted by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SouTHARD] in the following words: 


Co.tumnia, 8S. C., December 5, 1276. 


(Received at 1.45 p. m.) 
Fo Hon. J. D. Cameron, 


Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. : 

General Ruger announces this morning that he will no longer guard doors of 
State-house. The city is filled with armed and violentmen. There is greater now 
than ever before of protection of State-house. Specific orders must be sent respect 
ing this matter at once, in order to avert riot and bloodshed. Vacillation here pow 
is most unfortunate. 

Please answer. All I ask is that State-house be greece’ against violence, 

. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor of South Carolina. 

To this the Secretary of War on the same day sent the following 

reply: 
Wark Department, 
Washington City, December 5, 1876, 3.20 p. m. 
To Governor D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Columbia, 8S. C.: 

General Ruger’s instructions are to ro the Legislature from all outside in. 
terference, and those instructions will be repeated. 

J. D. CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 


It is evident General Ruger with his small force was alarmed at 
this extraordinary assemblage. 

These telegrams were doubtless known to General Hampton and his 
supporters as the telegraph operators at Columbia were sympathizers 
with them. 

On the same day the second session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
assembled, and the committee of which I was a member was ap- 
pointed. When the news of our appointment reached Columbia what 
was done? I will answer the question, Mr. Chairman, by quoting 
the evidence of Mr. Wilder, the treasurer of Beaufort County, taken 
before the subcommittee of which I was a member and not contra- 
dicted: 

. Question. Were you in Columbia at tho time fhe congressional committee arrived 
there? 

Answer. I was. 

%. How long before? 

A. Larrived there on the morning that the Legislatare met, on the 2eth. 

Q. How many days had you been there! 

A. Ten days, I think it was ten days, 

. You were there, then, during the whole of the same week ? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear the address of General Hampton to the assemblage on Tuesday 
evening ? 

A. Laid. 

. To the clubs who were there? 

. Yes, sir. 

. State what he said. be 

. He said, “Gentlemen, I do not know what yon are here for. You havecome 
to attend the fair; but, if so, you come one day foo soon.” And he advised them 
to keep quiet. 

" — — the only allusion he made to the fair? 

. 8, Sir. 
ont On the next evening, Wednesday evening, did you hear the address made by 

oise? 


A. This address of Hampton was made on Tuesday, the 29th, I think; Tam not 
certain of the date; but the evening before the committee arrived in Columbia, Mr. 
Moise addressed them a short time. 

. Where was that! 
. It was po below the Wheeler House, on the same street. 

9. A public address in the street! 

. Yes, sir. ° y 

9. If he said anything on that subject, state what he said. 

A. He said, ‘Gentlemen, I want you all to go home. The congressional om. 
mittee are coming here to-morrow, and we want to see no demonstrations of suc 
crowds "'—or language to that effect—‘' while they are here.” 


Before the committee arrived the rifle clubs, in obedience to this 
advice, had dispersed, and the only evidence I saw of their mening 
been there was a placard, the first thing which met my eye as I entere« 
the hotel, advertising a lost revolver. The same person who thus 
ordered the clubs to disperse was examined as a witness in the om 
test in the Richardson-Rainey case and testified as stated in the re- 
port, page 36: * si aa 

E. W. Moise, being called and sworn, deposes and says, record, wane 

Question. Were . in the State of South Carolina during the election held on 
7th November, 1876? 

_o~ I wen one saree the State Garing tne eat the democrats 

. What was icy of the campaign on the 0 t 
. To make as much exhibition of power as they could, but to avoid any acts 
of actual violence. 
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The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SouTHARD] and those who are in 


’ are battle when confronted by superior numbers, and rioters, communists, 
sympathy with him may not regard this as a state of facts which jus- 


d fa and desperate politicians, maddened by a. revolutionary spirit, will 
tified and authorized the Government to provide military force, for | shrink from their purposes, as did the chivalry of South Carolina in 


the time being, to enable Governor Chamberlain to protect himself | 1876, if they find the Government clothed with the power to compel 
in the discharge of the duties of the office which he held. Hampton | submission to its authority. 
had not heen inaugurated as governor. He was in the city during 
all this period. But he had no Legislature over which to preside, or a os el oa 
rs declare he had been elected as the constitution of the State pro- 
ides, Governor Chamberlain had been inaugurated. He had an fleet Wine acs Tetiaeis, 
vaiepated senate and claimed to have a quorum of the house. If Treasury Notes vs. Bank-Notes. 
. : is office by virtue of his prior election aoe 

not legally chosen he held his office by prio ‘ . " x 
until his successor was qualified. To him and to all fair-minded men SPEECH OF HON ‘ A : I. BUCKNE R, 
the precaution taken was timely and fully justified by the occasion. eae a 

While the committee were at Columbia the pretended inauguration OF MISSOURI, 
of Governor Hampton took place. It was a gala day for the white- In THE HOovSE OF REPRESENTATIV as, 
liners. The crowds in the streets were addressed by several, among 
them General Gary, the aid of General (now Senator) BUTLER at the Saturday, June 1, 1878. 
scenes at Edgefield Court House. In concluding his speech, General 
Gary said, in substance : Porn ele : 

| advise you to refrain from violence, to obey the orders of your leader, General | Mr. BU CKNER. Mr. Speaker, I have had apprehensions for some 
Hampton, but when you do fire shoot froni Chamberlain down. time, owing to the condition of the business of the House, that there 


~h Aa would not be time at this session of Congress to consider House bill 
No one not moved by political prejudice or the love of clamor can No. 4247, “to retire the circulation of the national banks, and for 
find just cause of complaint at the use made of the military force u 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4414) relating to internal revenue. 


» . . . : . ° 
; ; ; : , ; other purposes.” By a special order its consideration was fixed for 

this period. Only the blindest partisanship will do this. Such aa es ee ee : ho 
aad Sais is evinced in the report of the majority of the commit- the 23d of April, and since that day there has not been an hour when 
tee of this House to go to South Carolina. At page 46 I read: 


Your committee report, in conclusion, that at no time during the canvass was 
there any intimidation or attempted intimidation upon the part of the white people. 


under the terms of the special order and the rules of the House it 
could be taken up. Under the circumstances, I have thought it due 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency as well as the importance 
of the reforms proposed that some explanation should be made of the 
With republican meetings broken up by armed cavalry in some | purposes and objects of the bill. And if during the remainder of the 
cases, the republicans compelled from fear to divide the time in others, | session there shall be any opportunity to consider and act upon this 
and the assemblages converted into democratic meetings in a third | bill, I shall certainly avail myself of it and bring it before the House 
class, with rifle clubs organized all over the State, so that the gov- | for its action. 

ernor was obliged, for the sake of the public peace, to order them to Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration is a practical assertion of 
disband and induced to call on the President for military aid—the | the right and duty of the General Government to furnish to the people 
object of the violent proceedings being, as Mr. Moise has testified, “ to | directly their entire monetary circulation, whether of coin alone or of 
make as much exhibition of power as they could ”—the democrats of | coin and paper combined. It claims for the Government, and through 
the House committee see no “ intimidation or attempt at intimidation | it for the whole people, whatever of advantage or profit there may be 
on the part of the whites,” and the gentleman from Ohio follows in | in the use of its credit, and asks for a dissolution of the unequal and 
the wake, and by a gross perversion of the facts charges that the | illegal partnership which has so long subsisted between the Govern- 
Army was used to “ overawe the people of the States, to run the elec- | ment and private corporations. It restores to the people and to the 
tions, to organize their Legislatures, and to defeat their will at the | General Government the possession of the whole field of circulation 
ballot-box.” which, in slavish imitation of aristocratic England, we have permitted 

No, Mr. Chairman, such was not the offense. There was a whole- | individuals and corporations to “filch” from them. 
some dread of the presence of soldiers dressed in the Federal uniform It is not intended by this bill to contract or expand the present vol- 
in South Carolina. The desperate men who had resolved to carry | ume of circulation, but its chief and primary purpose is to retire the 
out the Mississippi plan in that State, to make as “ much exhibition | notes of national-banking associations and to substitute in their stead 
of power as they could” and awe the colored voters into submission to | the direct obligations of the Government. The bill provides for no 
their will, quailed at the presence of the “ boys in blue.” They were | more and for no less paper circulation than now occupies the chan- 
unable as they had expected to register the vote of the State for | nels of trade and commerce. The full amount of paper circulation 
“Tilden and reform.” Except on the Georgia and North Carolina | outstanding on the 28th of February, 1878, was $342,615,024 of legal- 
borders, where the democratic vote was largely increased, and the | tender notes, and of national-bank notes, inclusive of gold notes, 
aggregate exceeded the whole voting population by thousands, a | $320,537,871, making a total of $669,175,895, for which the Govern- 
comparatively fair and free election was held. This enabled a sub- | ment is liable either as maker or guarantor. As it is the indorse- 
missive and down-trodden race to rise above their fears and the | ment and guarantee by the Government of the notes of the national 
threats and menaces of their former masters, and to so exercise their | banks that invests them with value and gives them currency, we 
new rights of enfranchisement as to save the State to the republican | propose hy this bill no longer to farm out for an insignificant bonus 
cause and frustrate the monstrous scheme of menace, force, and fraud | the right to use the good faith and credit of the Government to the 
so successful in Mississippi, so nearly successful in Florida and Lou- | banks, but that the Government should avail itself of its own credit 
isiana, and thus boldly attempted in South Carolina. for its own use and for its own benefit and profit. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, at any of these meetings to which I have Beyond this, this bill does not interfere with the rights and privi- 
referred the republicans had attempted to assert their rights and had | leges of the banks. It does not abrogate their charters, or throw any 
met menace with menace and force with force ; who can doubt that | obstacle in the way of their prosecuting the legitimate business of 
a repetition of the bloody deeds at Hamburgh and Ellenton would | banking, that of receiving deposits, loaning money, discounting pa- 
have been the inevitable result? By a timely appeal to the General | per, and dealing in exchange. It simply forbids ¢heir exercise of one 
Government for military aid this was prevented. of the prerogatives of sovereignty—that of issuing either a represent- 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of keeping the Army.at its present | ative of, or 1 substitute for, money—and thus appropriating to their 
maximum of twenty-five thousand men, and also of providing for its | owners the large profits derived from the cirenlation of their notes. 
increase in any emergency which may arise during the recess of Con- | The substitute for the bank-note proposed by this bill before the 
gress as suggested in the joint resolution recently introduced by me. | House is designed to have a higher market value than the paper 
The press of the country is giving timely warning as to the necessity | money for which it is to be substituted, and as far as constitutional 
and policy of such a provision. legislation can make it will have a market value equal to specie. It 

In the Forty-fourth Congress, on the last day of the session, Angust | is made receivable at the custom-house to a limited extent, and for 
15, 1876, this House passed a law which authorized the President to | all other dues and demands of the Government, and is payable in 
enlist twenty-five hundred cavalry in addition to the Army then | liquidation of all indebtedness of the Government except the prin- 
authorized by law in order to be prepared to meet the demands of | cipal and interest of its bonded debt; and so long as the States are 
Indian warfare. That was a small cloud, a mere speck upon the | prohibited from emitting bills of credit by means of banks incorpo- 
horizon, compared with the dangers which now menace the public | rated under State laws, it necessarily becomes the medium of pay- 
peace and safety. ment of all the taxation assessed by State and municipal authority. 

W ashington began the exercise of military power to suppress riots | In addition to these functions it is made exchangeable, at its nominal 
and maintain the supremacy of the laws in 1794, in the case of the | value, for a bond of the United States that is equal to specie in the 
whisky insurrections in Pennsylvania. It is a remarkable fact that | markets of the world. It is a debt of the Government, to be paid at 
the largest destruction of life and property last summer occurred in | its convenience, without interest, and is to be used in reducing its 
the same State and almost in the same locality. The gentleman | interest-bearing debt. It is not a promise to pay on demand, because 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. befe minc| says his people will “not be com- | of the physical impossibility of the Government complying with such 
forted” unless they can be given homesteads and $500 each as capital | a promise. Nor is it money in a constitutional sense any more than 
to start in life. Ten States called for the aid of the Government dur- | the promissory notes of the national banks are money, or the notes 
ing the threatened violence of 1877. The summons for relief may | of any State bank, or of the two banks‘of the United States, were 
come again, and it is the part of wisdom and of statesmanship to be | money in their day and generation. 
prepared for any emergency. The Indians never knowingly give | It is a constitutional and legitimate use of the credit of the Gov- 
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ernment, performing the functions of a circulating medium, and 
inuring tothe benetit of the whole people, instead of a privileged 
class, and to the extent of its issue reducing the burdens of interest 
and taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, the philosophy of the measure now submitted for the 
action of the House is that not only should the Government “ coin 
money and regulate its value and the value of foreign coins,” but 
that it should also emit whatever is designed to circulate as money, 
whether as a substitute for coin or asits representative. There never 
has been any controversy or doubt as to its absolute and exclusive 
control over metallic money. The Constitution leaves no room for 
either, “To coin money and to regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coins” is one of the expressly delegated powers of Congress. 
No State, corporation, or other State authority has ever assumed to 
“coin money” within the United States. It belonged to each of the 
States, as one of the attributes of its sovereignty, before the adoption 
of the present Constitution and by that instrument it was delegated 
to the Federal Government, and the power to coin money forbidden 
to the States. At that time paper money, except as the representa- 
tive of so much coin deposited, was unknown on the continent of 
Europe. 

In Great Britain alone of all the great nations of Europe was bank 
paper known or anything else than gold and silver used as a circulat- 
ing medium, except certificates representing coin deposited. Banks 
of deposit and discount there were; but, except on the island of Great 
Britain, there were no such institutions in Europe as banks of issue. 
The Bank of England was organized in 1694 and up to 1#44 its issues 
were secured by government bonds, though payable in coin on demand. 
In truth it was a part of the fiscal machinery of the government on 
whose credit it was founded and its first issue of circulating notes 
based. Before the adoption of the Constitution, following the vicious 
and pernicious example of England, there were two or three banks 
of issue organized in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, 
whose notes had a very limited and narrow circulation. Other States 
in time followed the same line of policy, and the Congress of the 
United States catching the contagion delivered over to what was then 
a mammoth corporation, the first Bank of the United States, the 
power to issue at will its notes for general circulation, made them 
receivable in all public dues, and, in fact, clothed them with every 
attribute of money except that of discharging contracts between pri- 
vate individuals. Until the passage of the legal-tender act in 1562, 
we look in vain for any act or opinion of any legislative body, states- 
man, or jurist, or any party from which it could be inferred that un- 
der our Constitution anything but gold or silver could be a tender in 
the discharge of contracts and obligations between individuals. 

But these notes of the first Bank of the United States were theo- 
retically convertible into coin at the will of the holder, and by this 
fiction, and because they were made receivable in payment of all 
taxation due the Government and for public lands, and were good 
in the discharge of most of its obligations, it practically became the 
money of the United States, and ditfused itself in all the channels of 
trade and commerce. Ostensibly and theoretically these promises to 
pay on demand were represented by so much coin in the vaults of the 

yank, but in fact they were issued as substitutes for coin, which the 

bank never had or expected to have. They were nothing more than 
the credit obligations of the bank, with the partial indorsement of 
the Government, without interest, which were intended to be ex- 
changed for the promises of its customers bearing interest, and thus 
enter into circulation and become the instruments of exchange and 
commercial transactions. The owners and stockholders of the Bank 
of the United States thus became a favored and privileged class in 
the community, authorized by law to exact tribute from the mass of 
the people for the exchange of the credit of the bank, supplemented 
by that of the Government, for the credit of individuals. 

In 1811 the charter of the first Bank of the United States failed to 
be renewed, and asa consequence State banks were — in all 
parts of the Union, containing the same vicious principle of issue, 
and instead of lending money to the people they engaged in the 
business of exchanging their credit for that of a maker and indorser 
of a promissory note, at a large profit to the bank. The war of 1812 
caused a suspension of specie payments by the banks, to use the com- 
mercial phrase, when the truth is it exposed the cheat which the 
avarice and greed of the money power had palmed off upon the peo- 
ple, and demonstrated that specie payment by these credit institu- 
tions is a delusion and asham. In the opinion of the party in power 
at the close of the war a second Bank of the United States was 
deemed a necessity, in order to aid the Government in its fiscal opera- 
tions and to give uniformity to the circulation of the Union. And 
for the first time in our history the popular thought was directed to 
the dangerous and anti-republican system of English banking which 
had been transplanted upon the American continent, and which, by 
a process of legislative legerdemain, practically converts the credit 
obligations of an individual or corporation into money, and thus 
exacts tribute from all other classes for its benefit. Even Mr. Jef- 
ferson, whose capacity to detect the shams and pretenses of class 
legislation has never been surpassed, seems to have failed to urge 
this paramount objection to the charter of a national bank, in his 
opinion, written at the request of President Washington, in the first 
term of his administration. The experience of twelve years in ad- 
ministering the Government, the suspension of the banks during the 


war with Great Britain, their inability to aid the Government yw) " 
help was most needed, the bankruptcy, pecuniary distress, ani on ; 
ral decline in prices immediately succeeding the cessation of hostil ; 
ties, superinduced by the depreciation of the circulating medinm, 
intensified his hostility to banks of issue, and we find him writing +, 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means of this ous, 
from his retirement at Monticello, and urging upon him the issue of 
Treasury notes, not only as a temporary expedient, but as a perma. 
nent policy and as a means of the extermination of banks of issue 
In this letter to Mr. Eppes, he says: E 


But this, the only resource which the Government could command wi 
the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated 
and shavers, under the cover of private banks. Say, too, as an additional evil, that 
the disposable fundsof individuals to this great amount have thus been w ithdraw, 
from improvement and useful enterprisc and employed in the useless, usurious, ay i 
demoralizing practices of bank directors and their accomplices. In the war of In 
our State availed itself of this fand Vy issuing a paper money, bottomed on a se 
cific tax for its redemption, and to insure its credit bearing an interest of 5 
cent. Within a very short time, not a bill of this emission was to be found in cir. 
culation. It was locked up in the chests of executors, guardians, widows, farme rm 
&ec. We then issued bills bottomed on a redeeming tax, but bearing no interest 
These were readily received, and never depreciated a single farthing. In the rey 
olutionary war, the old Congress and the States issued bills without interest. and 
without tax. They occupied the channe!s of circulation very freely, till those chay 
nels were overflowed by an excess beyond all the calls of circulation. But although 
we have so improvidently suffered the field of circulating medium to be filehed 
from us by private individuals, yet I think we may recover it in part, and evep in 
the whole, if the States will co-operate with us. If Treasury bills are emitted on 
a tax appropriated for their redemption in fifteen years, and (to insure preference 
in the first moments of competition) bearing an interest of 6 per cent., there is po 
one who would not take them in preference to the bank paper now afloat on a prin. 
ciple of patriotism as well as interest; and they would be withdrawn from circa 
lation into private hoards to a considerable amount. Their credit once established 
others might be emitted, bottomed also on a tax, but not bearing interest; and if 
over their credit faltered, open public loans, on which these bills alone should be 
received as specie. These, operating as a sinking fund, would reduce the quantity 
in circulation so as to maintain that in an equilibrium with specie. ; 

It is not easy to estimate the obstacles which, in the beginning, we should en 
counter in ousting the banks from their possession of the circulation; but a steady 
and jadicious alternation of emissions and loans would reduce them in time. But 
while this is going on, another measure should be pressed, to recover ultimate! our 
right to the circulation. The States should be applied to, to transfer the right of 
issuing circulating paper to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum, if possible, but 
during the war at least, with a saving of charterrights. I believe that every State 
west and south of Connecticut River, except Delaware, would immediately do it, 
and the others would follow in time. Congress would, of course, begin by obliging 
unchartered banks to wind up theiraffairs within a short time, and the others as their 
charters expired, forbidding the subsequent circulation of their paper. This they 
would supply with their own, bottomed, every emission, on an adequate tax, and 
bearing or not bearing interest, as the state of tho public pulse should indicate. 
Even in the non-complying States these bills would make their way, and supplant 
the unfunded paper of their banks, by their solidity, by the universality of their 
currency, and S their receivability for customs and taxes. It would be in their 
power, too, to curtail those banks to the amount of their actual specie, by gathering 
up their paper and running it constantly on them. The national paper might thus 
take even in the non-complying States.—Jeferson's Works, volume 6, piges 139-142 


In another letter to the same party, written during the war of 112, 
he says: 


The question will be asked and ought to be looked at, what is to be the resource 
if loans cannot be obtained? There is but one: **Carthago delenda est.” Bank paper 
must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be restored to the nation to 
whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which they can rely for loans; it is the 
only resource which can never fail them, and it is an abundant one for every nee- 
essary purpose. Treasury bills bottomed on taxes, bearing or not bearing interest, 
as may be found necessary, thrown into circulation, will take the place of so much 
gold and silver, which last, when crowded, will find an efflux into other countries, 
and thus keep the quantum of medium at its salutary level. Let banks continue 
if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for Treasury notes.—Jefer- 
son's Works, volume 6, page 189. 


And in a letter to his friend President Cooper, of Columbia, South 
Carolina, dated September 10, 1814, he writes as follows: 


The banks have discontinued themselves. We are now without any medium, 
and necessity, as well as patriotism and confidence, will make us all eager to receive 
Treasury notes, if founded on specific taxes. Congress may now borrow of the 
public, and without interest, all the money they may want, to the amount of acom- 

tent circulation, by merely issuing their own promissory notes of pre er denom- 
inations for the larger purposes of circulation, but not for the small. Leave that 
door open for the entrance of metallic money. And, to give readier credit to their 
bills, without obliging themselves to give cash for them on demand, let their col. 
lectors be instructed to do so, when they have cash, thus in some measure perform- 
ing the functions of a bank as to their own notes. Providence seems, indeed, by 
a special dispensation, to have put down for us, without a struggle, that very paper 
enemy which the interest of our citizens long since required ourselves to put down 
at whatever risk. The work is done. The moment is pregnant with faturity, and 
.if not seized at once by Congress, I know not on what shoal our bark is next to be 
stranded. The State Legislatures should be immediately urged to relinquish the 
right of establishing banks of discount. Most of them will comply, on patriotic 
principles, under the convictions of the moment; and the non-complying may be 
crowded into concurrence by legitimate devices.—Jeferson's Works, volume 6, page 
382 


th certainty, 
to swindlors 


During the war of 1812 the issue of Treasury notes without inter- 
est was authorized by Congress, and constituted a large part of the 
circulation, and furnished the means of prosecuting it to a success- 
ful issue. But the “shylocks and money-shavers” were not content 
with the injury inflicted upon the country by State banks, and de- 
manded and secured a charter for a second national bank, in which 
the Government was part owner and stockholder. It is no part of 
my purpose to enter into the controversy which terminated the exist- 
ence of this bank by the veto of President Jackson of the bill rechar- 
tering this institution, nor to refer to the financial history of = 
State banking system during the years immediately following, or © 
its collapse, and the universal suspension of specie payments by ~ 
banks in 1837, and the consequent shrinkage of values, scarcity © 
money, derangement of exchanges, and general bankruptcy and pros 
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ation of business from 1837 to 1244. It was this failure and suspen- 
= f the banks that created the necessity for a separation of the 
Government from the banks, and the establishment of the present 
T .asury system, When all duties and taxes were paid directly to the 
Le sury in gold or silver. In the discussion of the independent 
tuemey system we again find the question of the right and duty of 
the Government to emit the paper money needful for circulation can- 
vassed and urged upon Congress. Mr. Calhoun, on two different occa- 
<jous during the first session of the Twenty-fifth Congress, portrayed 
the evils and vices of the banking system, national as well as State, 
and advocated the issue of Treasury notes as a circulating medium 
in the place of the issue of the banks. I mako the following extracts 
from his speech in the Senate October 3, 1837, to show that we have 
the highest authority for taking from the banks the power to convert 
their indebtedness into a monetary circulation. Inspeaking of credit, 
he says: 

Iam not the enemy but tho friend of credit; not as the substitute but the as- 


cociate and the assistant of the metals. In that capacity I hold credit to possess, 
in many respects, a vast superiority over the metals themselves. I object to it in 


the form which it has assumed in the banking system for reasons that are neither | 


light nor few, and that neither have nor can be answered. The question is not 


whether credit can be dispensed w ith but whatis its best possible form—the most | 
stable, the least liable to abuse, and the most convenient and cheap. I threw out | 
some ideas on this important subject in my opening remarks, I have heard noth- | 


ing to change my opinion. I belicve that Government credit, in the form I sug- 


gested, combines all the requisite qualities of a credit circulation in the highest | 


degree, and also that Government ought not to use any other credit but its own in 
its financial operations.—A ppendix Congressional Globe, first session Twenty-fifth 
Congress, page 124. 

In replying to objections urged in debate against a Government 
cireulation, he said : 

We are told the form I suggested is but a repetition of the old continental money, 
a ghost that is ever conjured up by all who wish to give the banks an exclusive 
monopoly of Government credit. The eassertion is not true; there is not the least 


analogy betweenthem, The one wasa promise to pay when there was no revenue, | 
and the other a promise to receive in the dues of Government when there is an 


abundant revenue, 
Wo are also told that there is no instance of a government paper that did not 
depreciate. In reply I aflirm that there is none, assuming the form I propose, 


that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receivable in the dues of Govern. | 


ment had anything like a fair trial it has succeeded. Instance the case of North 
Carolina, referred to in my opening remarks. The drafts of the Treasury at this 


moment, with all their incambrance, are nearly at par with gold and silver; and I | the state exercises that right of issue in such a manner as may ergy the conven- 


might add the instance alluded to by the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, in 
which he admits that, as secon as the excess of the issues of the Commonwealth 
Lauk of Kentucky were reduced to the proper point, its notes rose to par. The 
case of Russia might also be mentioned. In 1827 she had a fixed paper circulation 
in the form of bank-notes, but which were inconvertible, of upward of $120,000,000, 
estimated in the metallic rouble, and which had for years remained without fluc- 
tuation, having nothing to sustain it but that it was received in the dues of the 
Government, and that, too, with a revenue of only about $90,000,000 annually. I 
speak on tho authority of a respectable traveler. Other instances, no doubt, might 
be added; bnt it needs no such support. Tow can a paper depreciate which the 
government is bound to receive in all payments to it, and while those to whom pay- 
ments are to be made are under no obligations to receive it? From its nature, it 
can only circulate when at par with gold and silver; and if it could depreciate, none 
could be injured but the Government.—A ppendiz Congressional Globe, first session 
Twenty-fifth Congress, page 124, 


And with that wonderful political sagacity with which he was en- 


dowed, above most men of his time, we find him foreshadowing what | 


has since transpired in our history—a revolution in the then system 


{ credit which will never b ils xs issue, W : : 
° t which will never be complete until all banks of issue, whether | 6), bankers authorized to make and issue notes, he asked: 


State or national, become extinct and the Government of the United 
States not only coins the metallic money of the country but emits 
whatever representative or substitute for it is demanded by its busi- 
ness wants. I take this extract from the same speech : 


He who does not see that the credit system is on the eve of a great revolution 
has formed a very imperfect conception of the past and anticipation of the future. 


What changes it is destined to undergo and what new form it will nltimately assume | 


are concealed in the womb of time and not given us to foresee. But we may per- 


ceive in the present many of the elements of the existing system which must be | 


— and others which must enter it in its renewed form. 
n looking at the elements at work, I hold it certain that in the process there 


will be a total and final separation of the credit of Government and that of indi- | 


viduals, which have been so long blended. The good of society and the interests 
of both imperiously demand it, and the growing intelligence of the age will enforce 
it. It is unfair, unjust, unequal, contrary to the spirit of free*institutions, and 
corrupting in its consequences. How far the credit of Government may be used in 
4 separate form with safety and convenience, remains to be seen. To the extent 
of its fiscal action, limited strictly to the function of the collection and disburse- 


ment of its revenue and in the form I have suggested, I am of the impression it | 
may be both safely and conveniently used, and with great incidental advantages 


ith tugen ee ee Congressional Globe, first session Twenty- 
_ Mr. Speaker, I have before stated that this unjust and anti-repub- 
lican feature of American banking was transplanted upon this conti- 
nent from the island of Great Britain. No other civilized nation bad 
then permitted one class of its citizens to prey upon the whole com- 
munity by practically making its credit, or its indebtedness, the equal 
of gold and silver in all pecuniary transactions and in the payment 
and satisfaction of contracts. It remained for republican America— 


the corner-stone of whose political institutions is the equality of all | 


men before the law—to borrow from a government founded upon 
inequality of political right, class privileges, and special monopolies 
this odious feature of aristocracy and ingraft it upon our national 
and State legislation. But the spirit of progress and intelligence and 
the growth of more enlarged and liberal views among the English 


vo have already brought her statesmen to the acknowledgment 


to issue what is known as paper money is an attribute of the supreme 








power in a State, and ought no more to be farmed out to corporations 
than the power to coin money to regulate commerce, or to establish 


| post-offices and post-roads. In 1844 the English government, at the 


instance of the younger Sir Robert Peel, took a long step in the diree- 
tion proposed by this bill, by an entire separation of the issue from 
the banking department of the Bank of England and by preparing 
for a gradual withdrawal of the issues of the joint-stock banks. 
From the debates in Parliament on the bill “ for regulating the issue 
of bank-notes and for giving to the Bank of England certain privi- 
leges for alimited period” it is apparent that Sir Robert Peel was then 
convinced of the correctness of the principle that the right to issue 
circulating notes belonged to the state, but for reasons of policy did 
not then attempt to enforce it. In the debate in Parliament on the 
“ Goschen bill,” in March, 1875, (Hansard’s Parl. Debates, third series, 
vol, 222, pp. 1959-2030,) there was almost entire unanimity on the 
proposition as enunciated by the paymaster-general, Mr. Cave, “that 
the paper issue of a country, like its currency, ought to be in the 
hands of the government.” 

Mr. Gladstone, who had been the premier of the administration 
from 1808 to 1874, and who also belonged to the Peel cabinet in 1844, 
speaking of the course taken by Sir Robert Peel, said: 

He [Sir Robert Peel] proceeded steadily upon the principle that when the law 
imposed restrictions upon banks in their business of banking, these restrictions 
should be maintained with reference to another principle, that the state was en- 
titled ultimately to resume into its own hands the entire business of issue, and 
that that course should be taken on the firstfavorable opportunity * * * Lam 
one of those (he said} who firmly adhere to the policy of the act of 1844, and to the 


| principle that the issue is the privilege and prerogative of the state. Nothing 


could be more strictly accurate, and at the same time more felicitous, than the 


| expression of my right honorable friend, (Mr. Goschen.) when he spoke of the 


issne-banks as being subsidized by the state. They are so in the strictest sense, 
because they have in their own hands a power which, if exercised by the state, 
would be directly productive of considerable funds available for the relief of the 
exchequer. It would be exactly the same thing, as far as the money is concerned, 
to grant a legislative privilege to a person, to pay over to him a considerable sum 
from the consolidated fund. 


The chancellor (Sir Stratford Northcote) said that he had always— 


Understood it to be the intention and meaning of the act of 1844 to make a clear 
distinction between the two great principles of currency and issue on the one hand 
and banking on the other. The design was to put currency on its proper basis, 
and do so on the theory that the privilege of issue belongs to the state, and that 


ience and interest of the public. These were the principles that Sir Robert Peel 
laid down as the basis of his legislation, but he found himself unable to carry them 
to their proper results. Being, therefore, unable to give entire and absolute effect 
to the principle that the right of issue belonged to the state, and being obliged to 


| leave a portion of the privilege in the banks, he placed certain restrictions upon 


the banking system. 
Nor was Mr. Lowe, late chancellor of the exchequer, less decided 


| in the expression of his opinion, that the emission of circulating 


notes— 


Of right belonged tothe sovereign power, and that it ought to be placed exclusively 
in the hands of the state. He said that the Government and theopposition agreed 


on this question and that the ministry were not met anywhere with any doubt 


or difficulty as to the principle of the question, and that the government should 
at once introduce a measure which would put an end to all the inconveniences of 
the present system. 

Referring to the motion to appoint a committee to consider and 
report upon the restrictions imposed and privileges conferred by law 


Why should the assertion of a great rrinciple, upon which the cabinet and both 
sides of the house were agreed, wait until you have gone into these little peddling 


| details? Then we were to get the facts of this case. What facts? Thisis not a 
| question of facts. It is a question of abstract opinion which has been worked out 


—— and laboriously by the ablest men in the country, till they have come to 
© fully nearly unanimous upon the subject. 

Such, sir, is the unanimous sentiment of the English people and of 
English statesmen on the principal proposition of this bill: that the 
right to issue all the currency, whether gold, silver, or paper, belongs 
to the government as the representative of the whole people. Nearly 
two hundred years of bank experience by a people exceptionally con- 
servative and averse to innovation, with a form of government 
strongly aristocratic and based upon privileged orders in the state, 
and the subjection of the interests of the many to those of the few, 
has forced the unwilling conviction on their minds that the grant of 
the privilege to issue circulating notes to a bank corporation is, “in 
the strictest sense,” a subsidy by the state, and “exactly the same 
thing as the grant of a sum of money from the consolidated fund by 
legislative act.” And, sir, what shall be said of this Congress, repre- 
senting a people professedly republican, who have just emerged from 
the most gigantic conflict of arms in modern times, to enforce the doc- 
trine of the equality of man, and to give freedom to the slave, and 
whose constitutions, State and national, in letter and spirit, forbid 
the granting of special a and confer the rights of sover- 
eignty upon all colors and conditions alike, if we shall continue to 
exact the annual tribute of fifteen to twenty millions of dollars from 
the tax-burdened people of America, which for the last ten years 
they have paid into the pockets of the few thousand owners end 
stockholders of the national banks? The tribute exacted from the 
commerce of the great inland ocean of Europe by the pirates of Al- 
giers and Morocco, was not more unjust or unjustifiable than that 


| now extracted from the labor and productive industries of the United 


e | States by its two thousand national banks. In the one case force was 
trath, which Iam attempting to enforce to-day: that the right | 


the instrument of exaction, in the other voracious, sectional, anti- 
republican legislative power. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that the framers of the Constitution | of the Government or transfer to a privileged class the 
intended to make this a hard-money government, and it may admit | carrying the mails. It can do neither. It must exe 
of very grave doubt whether they ever contemplated that any other | conferred upon it through its own agents and by its own officers 
monetary circulation should be used than gold and silver coin, either If the views I have thus imperfectly presented bo in accordane 
under the authority of the State or Federal Government. The Con- | with reason and the Constitution it is obvious that they apply with 
stitution confers upon Congress the power to “ coin money, and regu- | equal force to the issues of State corporations as well as ; 


) a8 those « Tran. 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coins,” and the States are pro- | ized under authority of Federal law. They do not affect banking i 
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; hibited from “ coining money, emitting bills of credit, or making any- its proper sense ; the use by individuals or corporations of their 
: thing but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts,” and I find | ital in discounting notes, loaning money, receiving deposits, and be. 
: no authority to issue paper money, unless it be included within the | ing and selling exchange. We have so long associated with the idea 
: power “to berrow money on the credit of the United States.” It is | of banking the right to issue notes for circulation that in some minds 
; under this express grant of power that the Government has issued | there is no other conception of a bank than of one exchanging ji, 
; ‘Treasury notes from the days of Madison to the present time, some- | promises to pay, without interest, for the promises to pay of a make) 


times without interest and at other times bearing interest. There is 
no other delegation of power in the organic law from which it can 
fairly be implied that the Government can issue its obligations for 


and indorser, bearing interest, often having better credit than thy 
bank itself. 
Except in depriving the national banks of the right to circulate 


: money, and for this reason the paper money authorized by this bill is | their notes, and, consequent upon that, their receivability for certaiy 
f put in the form of an acknowledgment of debt by the United States. | taxes and dues to and from the Government, the bill under consid 


; But whether I am justified, from the provisions of the Constitution 
aud from contemporaneous history, in reaching the conclusion that its 
framers designed to make this an exclusively metallic money Govern- 
i ment or not, it is beyond dispute or controversy that their purpose 
was to make the circulating medium, whether coin or paper, of uni- 
form value in all parts of the Union. 

The fact that the States surrendered to the Federal Government 
the power to coin money and agreed to a prohibition against their 
exercise of this power, as well as the power to emit bills of credit, is 
to my mind conclusive evidence that the makers of the Constitution 
intended that the money thus authorized to be stamped and coined 
by the common Government of all the States should have the same 
legal value in Massachusetts as in South Carolina. The coinage and 
“superseription ” of no State could have secured this uniformity of 
value in every other State, and this intention becomes still more ap- 
parent from other provisions of the Constitution. Congress has power 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” with the pro- 
" viso that “all duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
t the United States,” and it is also vested with power “ to regulate com- 


eration in no wise interferes with any rights under their charters to 
carry on the proper and legitimate busiuess of banking. They wi) 
be free either to continue the business of discounting paper, loan- 
ing money, and dealing in exchange under the national-banking Jay 
or under State law, as they may prefer. Four of the national }a, ks 
in the city of New York, with an aggregate paid-up capital of $3,400,140) 
have no circulation now, according to the last report of the Comptro!. 
ler of the Currency, and a very large number there as well as in ot}jer 
cities show a very small circulation in proportion to the amount of 
their capital. In the city of Saint Louis, the future great inland city 
of the continent, there are but six national-banking institutions, wit), 
an aggregate paid-up capital of $2,850,000 and only an outstandiny 
circulation of $407,000, being less than one-sixth of the amount of 
circulation the national-banking law allows them. But the number 
of banks of deposit and discount operating under State law, without 
any circulation and doing business exclusively on the notes of other 
banks and United States notes, amounts to twenty-four, with a paid- 
up capital of $6,603,402, as shown by their reports made on the Ist of 
January last. And so far from its crippling or in any way injuring 


a merce with foreign nations and among the several States.” How, let | these institutions in the exercise of their legitimate business, it adds 

i me inquire, is it possible that imposts paid at the custom-house at | to their ability to accommodate their customers by the difference 

i} New Orleans can be uniform with those paid in New York, if the | between their circulation and the market value of their bonds. 

it media of payment are not of the same value? How can there be Now this capital is invested in United States bonds, on which the 

: ; uniformity in the whisky tax collected at Saint Louis with that paid | bank is receiving an interest of 4, 44, 5, or 6 per cent. in coin, and the 
in Baltimore, if the payments are made in a circulation fluctuating | utmost amount of circulation which they can obtain is 10 per cent. 


and varying in value from day to day or whose value depends upon 
the legislation of different States. And if Congress have the power 
to regulate interstate commerce, and money, whether gold or silver 
or paper, be essential to that commerce, of necessity it must have the 
' power to regulate the currency by which the commerce is carried on. 
It is clear, therefore, that under the provisions of the Constitution 
we are reduced to the necessity of adopting either an exclusive me- 
tallic circulation, the paper emissions of a private corporation with 
an “order of nationality,” the direct obligations of the Government, 
or a combination of coin and paper money of the banks or the Gov- 
7 ernment. 
+ An exclusively metallic currency is impracticable and impossible. 
The business wants and the monetary transactions of the world have 
advanced far beyond that point. It is desired by no one and is not 
possible in any contingency of the future. Paper money in some form, 
either as a substitute for or a representative of coin, is an inexorable 
necessity. And if by the terms of the Constitution uniformity in 


less than the amount of their capital invested in bonds. If their 
capital now invested in bonds is converted into money it will give 
the banks an increased amount of active capital of 10 per cent. at 
least, thus adding to the active loanable capital of these banks not 
less than $30,000,000. To this extent the owners of the national banks 
will be benefited, while under the operations of this bill the reserve of 
United States notes, now required by law to be kept in the Treasury 
for the redemption of bank circulation, amounting to $16,000,000, 
will be liberated, and thus expand the actual circulation of the 
country. In the event of the resumption act not being repealed or 
essentially modified ‘before the Ist of next January, an exchange of 
the Treasury notes for the notes of the banks will relieve them of all 
anxiety as to their circulation because they will have none to provide 
for, and leave them with no responsibility for circulation. Nor will 
the notes provided for in this bill add to the difficulties of the Treas- 
ury in resuming specie payments on the legal-tender notes if resump- 
tion be undertaken, inasmuch as there is no obligation on the part of 


ia value in all parts of the Union be an essential element in whatever | the Government to pay them except at its convenience. If resump- 
i $3 currency is required by the needs of trade and commerce as well as | tion shall be enforced and the Treasury should continue to make 
i by the needs of the Government itself, and if paper money in some | preparations for that purpose the banks in order to redeem their 
; form is so required, is it not an inevitable conclusion that the Gov- | notes in greenbacks, as they will be required to do, must either sur- 
‘ ernment shall have supreme and absolute control, not only of the | render their circulation or hoard greenbacks between this and the 


making and the emission of this currency, but of its regulation? In 
other words, if the coinage of gold and silver is vested by the Consti- 
é tution in Congress, and paper money is found to be a necessity, either 
i as the representative or the substitute for gold and silver coins, is 
not the Government bound to take charge of the issue of the one as 
well as the coinage of the other? It seems to me there is no escape 
from the conclusion that the General Government cannot evade its 
obligation to supply whatever is used and needed for the purposes of 
circulation. As well may it abdicate its control over the mails when 
they are carried on our rivers by steam or sail vessels because the 
river is not a “road” in ordinary acceptation and as used in the Con- 
stitution as to refuse its control over the currency because the Con- 
stitution only confers the power on Congress to “coin money” and 
regulate its value. The object of the Constitution was to give Con- 
gress exclusive jurisdiction over the whole subject of currency, just 
as in the power to establish post-offices and post-roads it has sole 
control over the mails, whether carried on rail or dirt roads or by sail 
or steam vessels, 

And if this reasoning be correct it follows as a logical conclusion 
that Congress can neither farm out to individuals or corporations the 
right to emit paper money for circulation, nor can it form a partner- 
ship with either and share in the profits or losses derived from the 
monetary cirehlation. If it can, it may with equal propriety incor- 
porate-a‘company to take charge of the assay and mint departments 


ist of January. Whichever course may be adopted must produce a 
large contraction of the present volume of currency and contribute 
to increased stringency, to multiplied bankruptcy, and to still greater 
shrinkage of values. It is believed that the exchange of circulation 
tendered to the banks by this bill will be gladly accepted by many of 
them as a means of easy escape from their obligations to redeem their 
circulation in legal-tenders when legal-tenders are by law redeemable 
in specie. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no time for discussing the merits of the legal- 
tender notes as a circulating medium in contrast or comparison with 
national-bank notes or the issues of State banks. That time has 
passed, and whatever theories may have been advanced or fears enter- 
tained heretofore as to their value as a uniform, safe, and acceptable 
circulation and means of exchange, they have been set at rest forever 
by the experience of this country for the last fifteen years. — Their 
value is not an experiment but a demonstrated fact. Branded with dis- 
credit at its birth, repudiated by the Government in the second year 
of its existence, and from that time to this vilified, maligned, perse- 
cuted and warred against by its inferior and dependent, the green- 
back, both in peace and war, has won its way to the confidence of the 

ple and proved its value and worth, as no circulation either of 
Btate or national banks has ever succeeded in doing, either 'n this 
country or elsewhere. During all this period, notwithstanding ' 
has been burdened with the circulation of the national banks, and 


decried and denounced by its many-headed competitor for the field of 
ae able to enter the lists with its rival on equal terms and 
demand that if either is to be destroyed it shall be the redeemed 
- i not the redeemer. The conflict between these two hostile forces 
co been in progress for years, and it will terminate only in the anni- 
pilation of the greenback or the bank-note. One or the other is 
superfluous and useless. They cannot and ought not to occupy the 
eame field of circulation at the same time, and the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest must prevail. We cannot avoid the decision 
of this question if we would. Nor can it be compromised or a truce 
be patched up between these opposing i..terests. ; 

In a time of ordinary prosperity, of great contentment and happi- 
ness of the people, of successful enterprise and well-rewarded indus- 
try, we might postpone the decision of this question to a more con- 
venient season; for the people are indisposed to scrutinize very closely 
the abuses of government or the mistakes of their public servants when 
they are contented and prosperous. Like an individual, the State 
celdom takes medicine until it is sick. But in this period of commer- 
cial stagnation, of depressed agriculture, of unrewarded labor, of 
enforced idleness, of starvation wages, of increasing crime, and of 
universal bankruptey, the issne made by the national banks cannot 
be postponed or evaded. That issue was distinctly made by the 
resumption act of January 14, 1875, and by its operation it was 
intended to wipe out and cancel the entire greenback circulation and 
to surrender to the national banks the entire domain of the paper- 
money circulation of this country. Under this law, the amount of 
bank circulation is unlimited, except by the amount of the interest- 
bearing debt. It may be three hundred millions, five hundred millions, 
or any sum up to 10 per cent. less than the sum total of all the 
interest-bearing debt of the Government. But this being inflation 
in bank-notes, in the promises to pay of the owners and stockholders 
of these institutions, it is a species of inflation which is perfectly 
Jegitimate and in the right direction in the opinion of the advocates 
of this unrighteous and iniquitous act. 

The bill which I am advocating accepts the issue thus made by the 
national banks, and instead of substituting national-bank notes for 
‘Treasury notes proposes to cancel the national banks and substitute 
in their stead the notes of the Government. Which should be the 
present and future policy of Congress? Conceding that they are 
equally safe and secure to the holder, the proposition of the commit- 
tee should be adopted, because it diminishes the interest account of 
the Government and thus reduces the burdens of taxation not less 
than $15,000,000 yearly by investing the Treasury notes substituted 
for the three hundred and twenty millions of bank circulation now 
outstanding in the 6 per cent. bonds of the Government, redeemable 
at its pleasure. Estimating the currency value of the 5.20 bonds at 
6 per cent. premium, three hundred millions of these bonds will cost 
§315,000,000 in currency, which will not exhaust the amount of the 
substituted circulation by $4,079,810. If we deduct the amount of 
tax on circulation, estimated at two million nine hundred thousand, 
from the annual interest on the three hundred millions of 5.20 bonds 
called in and redeemed by the Treasury notes substituted for bank- 
notes, it will give a net saving of $15,100,000 in the interest account 
of the Government; and estimating that the bank-note circulation 
has averaged three hundred millions for the last twelve years, the 
tax-payers of the country would have saved $181,200,000 in coin by 
the use of United States notes instead of bank-notes. When it is re- 
membered that the bank circulation has always constituted a portion 
of the volume of currency, which it was deemed necessary to contract 
in order to reach resumption, and no attempt was ever made to reduce 
the bank cireulation, but every effort made to “inflate” it, it is appa- 
rent that the clamor of the hard-money advocates was as much for 
bank supremacy as for specie resumption. 

Such is the sam that will be avel to the people by the operations 
of this bill, until the 6 per cent. bonds, now amounting to more than 
$70,000,000, are redeemed or refunded. But what is the amount of 
subsidy which the people are now paying to the owners of national 
banks for the priv iloge of exchanging their own notes for the notes 
of the banks, the one bearing no interest and the other bearing in- 
terest? What is the tribute that has year by year been assessed and 
collected from the productive industries of the country and paid over 
promptly and punetually to the stockholders of the two thousand 
national banks? The Comptroller of the Currency estimates the net 
profits of circulation last year to be $9,644,318, or about 2.65 per cent. 
in his report of 1875 he estimated it to be about $10,000,000. I have 
but little doubt that it has amounted to all of 4 per cent. on their 
cireulation in the last twelve years; but estimating it at 3 per cent. 
the people of the United States have during all that time been paying 
into the plethoric purses of the stockholders of the banks at least the 
sum of ten millions per annum, a sum equal to the ordinary expenses 
of this Government in either of the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, and a 
million of dollars more than the whole taxation contributed last year 
for the support of its State government by the people of New York: In 
twelve years this tribute has amounted to $120,000,000, and, in the 
language of one of England’s most distinguished statesmen, (Glad- 
stone, ) is exhetly the same thing, so far as the money is concerned, as 


if Congress had to appropriate thissum yearly out of the Treasury to 
this highly privileged elass. 7 - 
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Let us examine for a moment where the favorites of legislative 


and the vast stock-jobbing and moneyed interest at its | bounty have their habitation ; and this result will be found : 


Statement of number of national banks, with their circulation, in the New 
England and Middle States 


States. Banks.| Circulation. 


: | 
lee | } 


New England States: 
DS inhchnghpawwebeteuwndal saecien ctusvbsetwabecs 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


$8, 669. 


112, 673, 


Middle States : 
New York. ecee 
New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland. ... 


49, 733, 328 
11, 227, 052 
41, 4-9, 460 
1, 365, 200 
7, 957, 430 


111, 772, 470 
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On the basis of 3 per cent. on the amount of circulation, the six New 
England and five Middle States are the fortunate recipients of the 
snug little sum of $6,733,384 annually from the people of all the States 
as a bonus for supplying us with their notes, without interest, in ex- 
change for our notes with interest. This bounty to the people of Mas- 
sachusetts is not less than $1,842,000, and to those of Rhode Island, 
$384,000, equivalent to $1.25 to every man, woman, and child of their 
population according to the census of 1870, and more than sufficient, 
I doubt not, to defray all the expenses of their respective State gov- 
ernments. In truth, we have imposed upon our people in the form 
of national banking a moneyed and stock-jobbing aristocracy more 
odious and less meritorious than the feudal aristocracy which our 
English ancestors abolished centuries ago. 

While on the subject of the iniquities and partial operation of 
national banks, and their influence in the unequal distribution of 
wealth, I beg to call the attention of the House to an article clipped 
from a newspaper, which, if its statements be true, presents food for 
grave retlection and for more comment than my time will allow at 
present. It reads thus: 

The First National Bank of Indianapolis was organized fourteen years ago. 
Mr. William If. English, who has been its president from the beginning, has just 
resigned ; and in giving an account of the bank's business he says: 

“In the mean time it has voluntarily returned $500,000 of capital back to its stock- 
holders, besides paying them in dividends $1,196,250, part of which was in gold ; 
and I now turn it over to you with a say oy unimpaired and $327,000 of undivided 
earnings on hand. To this may fairly be added premium on United States bonds 
on hand, at present prices amounting to $36,000, besides quite a large amount for 
lost and destroyed bills.” 

If Icomprehend this report of the retiring president, this bank 
within the period of fourteen years, on a capital of $500,000, after 
paying all needful and proper expenses, salaries, &c., has realized 
the following actual profits, namely : 

Return of capital 

Dividends, (part gold) 

i oii in noc aa eepegensnpectedenebeeseenbenvesascane 
PRCREEGEE GE WOME. oo onc ccccecccccns coc ccccccccccnccensccccecccceccscese 


$700, 000 
1, 196, 250 
$27, 000 
36, 000 


Total ..ccceccsssccccccccccccccccecccccccece secccccecestcocenceces 2, 059, 250 
Or over 40 per cent. on the capital invested, for each of the fourteen 
years, and the capital still unimpaired, on which to begin fresh exac- 
tions and make new raids upon the productive labor of Indianapolis. 
These presidents, cashiers, tellers, and directors, as such, create no 
wealth and add nothing to the accumulations of productive labor, 
and if, by the favoritism of vicious and unjust legislation, they have 
robbed labor of more than a just share of its profits, the result may 
be predicted with certainty and they ought not to be surprised to find 
bankruptcy among their customers, depression in trade, and discon- 
tent, poverty, and crime among the laboring classes in their vicinity. 
The net profits of the industry of the country cannot, under the 
most favorable conditions, exceed more than 3 per cent. of its cap- 
ital, and when, by unjust and unequal legislation, a few men are 
enabled to appropriate the lion’s share of these profits the many will 
be curtailed of their just proportion and the palace and the hovel 
will always be found in close proximity. I would not decry the 
accumulation of wealth or the possession of it, but I would utter the 
fiercest denunciations against any system of legislation which makes 
it possible for one portion of the community thus to aggrandize itself 
at the expense of the remainder, which begets starvation, pauperism, 
and crime among the producers of wealth and must ultimately lead 
to discontent, social disorder, and civil commotion. Without an aban- 
donment of our legislation for the special benefit of classes and sec- 
tions we may be near that critical period when, in the language of 
Edmund Burke— 
ay whom we have made too weak to contribute to our prosperity may be strong 
enough to complete our ruin. 
Mr. Speaker, it is vain and futile to indulge the delusion that the 
passage of this bill will result in the re-establishment of State banks 
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of issue. Unless we conclude that the people are incapable of profit- 
ing by the hard lessons of past experience and of comprehending the 
jugglery and deceptions of the system of bank credits, it is wholly 
improbable that the present generation will ever again tolerate these 
institutions. The issue is not between national-bank notes and State- 
bank notes; itis between the notes of the Government and the notes 
of corporations, whether State or national. It is whether the people 
of America will surrender to corporations the franchise of supplying 
the needful circulation for the business and exchanges of the country 
with its immense profits and emoluments, or whether the Federal 
Government shall supply this circulation for the benefit of the whole 
people. In fact, if I do not greatly mistake the temper of the popular 
mind and the effect of nearly a century ef experience, a currency of 
uniform credit and value in all parts of the Union has become a great 
popular demand. 

Twice in our history, prior to the inanguration of the present sys- 
tem, national banks have been organized, and one of the chief argu- 
ments for their establishment was their power and capacity to afford 
acurrency uniform in value in every State of the Union. That 
they accomplished this result is not disputed, and it is equally indis- 
putable that both institutions were enabled to keep up a nominal 
convertibility of their notes into coin during the entire term of their 
existence, and never actually suspended specie payments, but not 
without great losses and trials both to the banks and to the people. 
On the contrary, the State banks have three times in our history gen- 
erally suspended specie payments, entailing incalculable losses upon 
the note-holders and many of them becoming wholly bankrupt. And 
even when the country was enjoying a fair degree of prosperity and 
the banks managed to pay coin for their notes on demand the loss 
to the communities where these banks were located, by the discount 
on their paper, at the commercial centers, can scarcely be computed. 
‘lo suppose that the States of the East or the South will again author- 
ize the incorporation of banks of issue, and give them authority to 
emit their promises to pay in coin for two or three times the amount 
of coin in their vaults for general circulation, would be to ignore the 
disastrous history of 1816 and 1817, of 1837 and 1857, and to invite 
certain ruin and destruction to their financial interests. 

The best thought of the people has been given to this subject of 
banks and banking for the last several years, and popular attention 
is everywhere aroused and directed to it as never before; and I have 
not the slightest apprehension but that their verdict will be in con- 
demnation of banks of issue, both State and national. Strip them of 
the shams and disguises by which they are surrounded to deceive and 
mislead the unthinking, and they can have no supporters in America 
except where the power of organized wealth has corrupted public 
opinion or awed it into submission to its selfish and unholy schemes. 
The difference between national banks of issue and State banks of 
issue is a difference only in the degree of their wrong to the rights of 
the many for the benefit of the few. I do not know that I can pre- 
sent some of the objections to these institutions better than to quote 
an extract from a speech delivered by me in this House on the 8th 
of April, 1876: 

If by an act of Congress the Government should confer the privilege of furnish 
ing the circulation for the Union to certain individuals by name, in each State, on 
their compliance with certain terms, the enormity of such legislation would shock 
the most obtuse intellect. It would simply be vesting with a new and valuablo 
attribute that which was, without such legislation, comparatively valueless. It 
would be in effect saying to these favored individuals that their notes of hand, on 
whch they had heretofore paid interest, should henceforth yield them interest. It 
would be allowing them the privilege of exchanging their promissory notes with- 
out interest for the promissory notes of other men bearing interest. Such are banks 
of issue in their best and simplest form. But is it any less an enormity and an ont- 
rage upon the rights of the many that this franchise of issuing its notes for circula- 
tion and making them receivable for hundreds of millions of Government dues is 
yranted to a corporation called a national bank? Is the injustice and wrong of 
the thing sanctitied by this valuable privilege being made over for a generation to 
an artificial instead of a natural person; to five men and their successors, instead 
of to one and his administrators or assigns! But national banking is a still greater 
enormity than this. 

No, sir; we need not cherish the delusion that the people of the 
States will ever consent to the re-establishment of banks with power 
to make money out of their indebtedness, or to confer upon these 
institutions the privilege of making their notes receivable for State 
taxation, and thus practically invest them with power to discharge 
contracts between individuals and between individuals and the State. 
The privilege of issue which we propose to take from the national 
banks cannot be defended by the argument that if taken from them 
it will be exercised by State banks, and national-bank issues are bet- 
ter than those of State banks. The people want neither to exercise 
this valuable privilege, but that it shall be exercised by the General 
Government in exclusion of both national and State banks. 

But what are the objections urged against the pet substitu- 
tion of Treasury certificates for the notes of the banks? They are, 
first, the danger of intrusting to Congress the power of determining 
the amount of paper currency needed, and the strong probability of 
the quantity being increased so as greatly to diminish its purchas- 
ing power; and, secondly, that the paper money authorized by the 
bill is irredeemable and not convertible at the will of the holder 
into coin. One implies a distrust of the law-making power of the 
Government and an apprehension that Congress has not the will or 
capacity to legislate wisely on the subject of finance ; and the other 
assumes thet absolute convertibility into coin, at all times, is an essen- 
tial ingredient of a safe and reliable paper currency. I propose very 





briefly to notice these objections in their order. As to the 
must not be forgotten that it assumes that paper money in some fo 

is a necessity to the business of the country and that we must re = 
to the emission of banks created by the Government or to the emission 
of the Government without any intermediate agency between the 
Government and the people. We have no conception of any oth . 
form of paper money. The objection to the issue by the Government 
is tantamount to the continuance of bank issues, either representing 
so much coin in the vaults of the banks or circulating purely on the 
credit of the banks, as a substitute for coin. rl ; 

If bank-notes are to be the evidence of so much coin on deposit j 
the banks as a portion of the notes of the Bank of England are under 
the act of 1844, this is a privilege which would have no value to the 
banks and which they do not want; and if, like the present nation 
banks or the State banks prior to their absorption and destruction by 
the national banks, they are emitted on the faith and credit of the 
banks themselves, who shall determine the amountof circulating bank. 
notes that are to be issued? Whois to fix the amount of circulating 
notes necessary for the business wants of the country? If the law. 
making power of the Government cannot wisely determine the proper 
amount of Treasury-note circulation, where shall we find a safe 
depository of the power to limit the issue of bank-notes? Congress 
must by legislation in some mode fix a limit or give authority to the 
banks or some one else to do so. If it is done by direct exercise of 
legislative power it would seem that it could legislate quite as safely 
and wisely as to the issue of Treasury notes as to the issue of bank- 
paper. But when analyzed this objection amounts to nothing more 
nor less than that the stockholders and owners of banks, through 
their authorized agents, are alone capable of determining when to ex- 
pand and when to contract the circulating medium of the country and 
how much prices are to be affected by a short or a fall crop of paper 
money. In other words, according to the advocates of our vicious bank- 
ing system, the only men who are most capable of determining how 
much circulation the people shall have for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the country are they who are in a position to derive the largest 
profits from an increase of currency and are directly interested in its 
increase. 

Under what is called free banking now authorized by law the 
amount of bank currency may be increased or decreased by scores 
of millions at the arbitrary will of the banks themselves. There is 
practically now no limit to the issue of bank currency short of the 
aggregate sum of the interest-bearing debt of the Governmet. It 
now amounts to about three hundred and twenty millions; but this 
sum may be doubled or quadrupled under existing law, so that the 
act now on the statute- book, passed in the interest of national banks, 
the opponents of the bill now before the House, gives the control of 
the entire paper currency into the hands of the banks and the owners 
of idle capital, to be increased or diminished at their will and pleas- 
ure. When, therefore, it is objected that Congress is unfit to legislate 
on this subject, it simply means that bankers, bondholders, and the 
owners of idle capital are alone capable of determining whether the 
business interests of the country require an increase or diminution of 
paper circulation. 

The Constitution invests Congress with power to borrow money 
without limit. It may authorize the issue of bonds for money bor- 
rowed, bearing interest, and thus mortgage the earnings of present 
and future generations for the payment of interest and principal. It 
may lay and collect taxes and duties, internal and external, and in 
the exercise of this power, in its discretion, enrich one section and 
interest at the expense and ruin of every other; but to give this 
same Congress the power to borrow money without interest, this is a 

ower that it cannot exercise with proper judgment and discretion! 
his is the exclusive prerogative of bankers, money-changers, and 
capital drones! Such is the transparent absurdity of this objection 
of the bank advocates. Again it is urged that, if the representa- 
tives of the people should once make the experiment of issuing paper 
money, it ak be found so much easier to print paper than to levy 
taxes that it would be resorted to to such an extent as that grest 
depreciation would result. This is the argument of Hamilton, who 
never had any faith in the capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment and who believed in a government of force and corruption. 
Our own history gives emphatic contradiction to the charge that the 
people or their representatives have ever evaded their obligations to 
their creditors. F 

The United States alone, of all the great nations of the world in 
modern times, has already once discharged every dollar of its indebted- 
ness up to the year 1835; not with their promises to pay, but in gold 
and silver, realized from taxation and the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands. In later times it has made reductions on its debt, unpar- 
alleled in the history of any other nation, and instead of making the 
burden of debt and taxation lighter, as it ought to have done, by the 
issue of a greater non-interest-bearing debt, it has actually increased 
the burden of its debt to an almost unbearable degree by diminishing 
the means of the people for its payment. In fact up to this hour the 
legislation of this Government, instead of using its credit and expand- 
ing the circulation with the view of relieving the people from exces* 
ive taxation, has followed the opposite line of policy, and given !ts 
credit to the banks for a paltry consideration, contracted its cireula- 
tion, and thus increased the burdens of taxation. I allude to these 
undeniable facts as to the action of this Government for near 4 ceo 
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tury, to show that there is no ground for the apprehension that the 
it of the Government will ever be abused in time of peace to the 
ns nticipated. Faith and trust in the people and jealousy and 
—_ ‘took servants are the underlying doctrines of republican de- 
eel and those who distrust the integrity, intelligence, and good 
y th of the people are aliens to our political institutions and in their 
ave beast hostile to the principles of republican government. 
= a population like ours, there is always an element of immense 
influence and of great numerical strength, whose interests are in- 
sertousl? affected by a depreciation in the circulating medium. Every 
on living upon a salary—including the official corps of the Govern- 
nt, State as well as National—those having fixed incomes, whether 
of rents or interest, to say nothing of the owners of bonded debts 
7 every description, will always be found in opposition to such an 
increase in circulation as will depreciate it in value or diminish its 
purchasing power, and it is not at all probable that anything short 
of an overruling necessity will bring about such an increase of the 
paper cireulation of the Government as will greatly depreciate it. 
Our own history ee incontestably that our danger from this 
source is from the banks, and not from Congress. The suspension of 
the banks in 1816, 1817, in 1837, and in 1857, and the consequent hard 
times that followed the “ flush times” of bank-note inflation, was 
primarily due to that inflation and the want of a circulation ade- 
quate to the needs of business after suspension and the depreciation 
of bank paper. ‘ s 

The objection to the paper credit proposed to be substituted for 
bank credit by the bill before the House might be entirely removed 
in the minds of many if it were a promise to pay coin on demand. 
Notwithstanding it is redeemable (or exchangeable) in a bond of 
demonstrated par value in coin and in hundreds of millions of taxa- 
tion, it will probably meet with opposition from extreme hard-money 
advocates, because it is not made convertible into coin on demand 
at the Treasury. It will scarcely be denied that, if made receivable 
for all dues to the Government without limitation, the Treasury note 
of this bill will be as near the equivalent of specie as it is possible 
for legislation to make it. It is made only partially receivable for 
customs dues, because of the obligation of the Government to pay the 
interest on all its bonds (except the Pacific Railroad bonds) in coin, and 
it was deemed wiser to place this limitation at present upon its use 
at the eustom-house than to give the head of the Treasury the power 
to sell bonds or Treasury notes to provide for a possible deficiency in 
the coin receipts, with which to meet the interest obligations of the 
Government. 

Two-thirds of the customs dues paid in coin, with the reduction 
of coin interest made by this bill, will put into the Treasury, in any 
contingency, a sufficiency of coin to discharge all the interest obliga- 
tions of the Government payable in coin ; and if other measures pend- 
ing before Congress for refunding the debt into bonds at a lower rate 
of interest are adopted, a larger proportion of Treasury notes may 
be made receivable for customs. And if the effect of this bill shall 
be, as is confidently anticipated, to make Treasury notes of equiva- 
lent value with coin, the limitation as to their receivability for duties 
will be practically obliterated. It is on this question of the prac- 
tieability of making the obligations of the Government convertible 
into coin, at the will of the holder, in the present condition of the 
country or in the near future, that a radical difference of opinion is 
found to exist between what may be called the creditor and debtor 
sections of the Union. Believing that all efforts at resumption will 
prove abortive and hurtful to the people and that, if the Government 
should succeed in paying coin for the legal-tender notes on the Ist of 
January next, it will be accomplished at the sacrifice of the best 
interests of the country, and that resumption then will be delusive 
and temporary, the committee have considered it expedient to leave 
the time of payment of these Treasury notes to the future discretion 
and convenience of Congress. 

The value of these notes as a circulating medium does not depend 
upon a promise to pay money at any future day, but upon the uses to 
which they can be put and the functions with which they are clothed. 
It is intended to give them a value equivalent to specie, not by making 
them convertible into specie on demand, but by giving them uses and 
functions equal to those of specie. If a hundred dollars in coin will 
buy in the New York market a 4 per cent. United States bond and a 
hundred dollars in Treasury notes will make a similar purchase, must 
not the coin and the notes have equal value and circulate cn the same 
footing? And why should we assume unnecessary and dangerous 
risks to the credit of the Government or to the great business inter- 
ests of the country in order to ewe our devotion to a pet theory of 
bookworms and economists. e have mortgaged our gold and silver 
for years to come to our foreign creditors, which may be foreclosed 
at any time, and our metallic coinage withdrawn at their will and 
pecnenee. A movement of one-tenth of the reserve of the Bank of 
-ngland spreads consternation and alarm through the monetary cir- 
cles of London, and is almost a certain forerunner of a financial storm 
thet may sweep like a hurricane over the British isles and extend its 
ravages to distant nations. By increasing the rates of interest and 
in effect levying an export duty on coin, it has often checked the out- 
flow of the precious metals and saved the bank from threatened sus- 
pension ; but, in doing this, it has for the time sacrificed every other 
interest in the kingdom. On this subject I beg to quote again from 
what I said in the speech above referred to: 

The precious metals are commodities, and must be treated as such. Like all 


other commodities, as wheat, iron, cotton, &c., they must share their fate, and will 
rise or fall in value according as they aro plenty or scarce in the markets of the 
world. Their small bulk, in proportion to their value and their facility of trans 
portation, render their fluctuation in‘value more rapid and frequent than most other 
commodities. A highly prosperous condition of this country, large crops of cot- 
ton, cereals, and provisions sold abroad at high prices, would ordinarily bring to 
us @ heavy flow of the precious metals. This in turn produces a decline in the 
value of gold here in comparison with other commodities from its saperabundance, 
and immediately it is shipped abroad. Tho same effect takes place when we have 
a short crop or large crops with low prices, or when there is a heavy demand for 
gold abroad from any cause. It matters not whether we have plenty or scarcity, 
good crops or bad, whether we have domestic prosperity or foreign disaster, the 
drain of the world’s currency will go on; and if from any unusual cause it becomes 
intensified, monetary panic and commercial distress, if not bank suspension, will 
surely follow. So common have these seasons of pecuniary distress become that 
they are beginning to be regarded as inevitable as death, and we resign ourselves 
to our fate in hopeless despair. * 

Secretary Sherman, in his last annual report, while advocating re- 
sumption on the Ist of next January, admits that his resumption may 
be very short-lived. He says “all experience has shown that there 
are periods when, under any system of paper money, however care- 
fully guarded, it is impracticable to maintain actual coin redemp- 
tion.” And again: 

In establishing a system of paper money designed to be permanent, it must be 
remembered that heretofore no expedient has been devised, either in this or other 
countries, that in times of panic or adverse trade has prevented the drain and ex 
haustion of coin reserves, however large or carefully guarded. Every such system 
must provide fora suspension of specie payment. Laws may forbid or ignore such 
a contingency, but it will come ; and when it comes it cannot be resisted, but should 
be acknowledged and declared, to prevent unnecessary sacrifice and ruin. 

And he thinks even with a coin reserve of one hundred millions in 
the Treasury to support three hundred millions of Treasury notes 
events might force and justify a temporary suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and recommends that such an exceptional emergency should 
be provided for by Congress. In the present depressed condition of 
the country, with a debt of untold amount due abroad; with banks 
failing and bankruptcy increasing ; with houses and lands valueless; 
with the public highways filled with tramps and all confidence de- 
stroyed, it seems to me to be safer and wiser not to make provisions 
for payment of Treasury notes in specie, which is liable to be inter- 
rupted at any time, and which under the most favorable circumstances 
may prove but of short duration. 

Is it not the part of wisdom to avoid the dangers of a sham and de- 
lusive convertibility when practical equivalency of value may be or- 
dinarily maintained between paper and coin without the perils neces- 
sarily attendant upon the attempt to make our paper money redeem- 
able in a commodity so fluctuating in value as coin, and much of 
which we hold at the snfferance of our creditors? And if this be true 
of the Government with its resources of legislation and taxation, what 
pretense can there be for continuing the right of issue to the national 
banks and deluding the people with the idea that these institutions 
can maintain resumption. For it must not be forgotten that upon the 
fate of the substitution proposed by this bill depends the question 
whether the field of circulation shall be monopolized by bank-notes 
or Treasury notes. It must be a monopoly of oneortheother. There 
is an irrepressible conflict between the two kinds of circulation, and 
it must be all bank-note or all Treasury note. It cannot be half Treas- 
ury note and half bank-note. It is this divided sovereignty, this 
attempt to reconcile two opposing and conflicting forces, that is in a 
great measure responsible for our present unhappy financial condition. 
lf the banks should prevail in this contest, and specie resumption is 
attempted, we must go through the same round of bank inflation, pre- 
tended specie resumption, suspension of specie payments, currency 
famine, and all the ills that it never fails to engender. It will be a 
repetition of several epochs in our own history familiar to all, Of 
the different systems of banking that have prevailed in this country 
national banks have the least ability for permanent resumption. 
They may be said to be without any cash-paying capacity what- 
ever. They are based on credit, and nothing but credit. Their capi- 
tal is not cash, but the bonds of the Government; their notes -are 
evidences of debts they owe; their deposits are debts to their cus- 
tomers, and they live and move and have their being on credit. 
What a palpable deception and fraud upon the people, to create the 
impression that these institutions, with all their capital invested in 
bonds beyond their control, and with ne money of their own in their 
vaults, can redeem their notes in specie, except when nobody wants 
it. Bank-notes are promises to pay coin, with the implied under- 
standing that the coin is never to be called for. 

Mr. Speaker, we have fallen upon perilous times. We are in the 
midst of a great financial crisis, the end of which no man can predict. 
Republican institutions are being subjected to an ordeal through 
which they have never before passed. Popular government is under- 
going a test of its adaptation to the ever-varying conditions of human 
society, the result of which cannot but excite apprehension and alarm. 
With a national debt greatly less than burdens the people of other 
great states; with resources, mineral, agricultaral, and mechanical, 
without limit and without measure; with a population energetic, 
industrious, and enterprising ; with abundant harvests and a surplus 
of productions seeking the markets of the world, instead of being 
blessed with commercial prosperity we have bankrupt merchants and 
failing banks; instead of manufacturing and agricultural advance- 
ment we have abandoned shops and protitless farms; instead of con- 
tented and well-rewarded labor the country is filled with hungry 
vagabonds and our towns and cities with unemployed men and half- 
fed and poorly clad women. Worse than this, there is a spirit of dis- 
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content, unrest, and dissatisfaction among the laboring and industrial 
classes that should give us pause and invite to sober reflection. It is 
not the ordinary sense of wrong that proceeds from the effects of in- 
judicious measures of government, nor is it the discontent that springs 
from the “accidental concurrence of calamitous circumstances.” It 
is the sense of intentional injury that has been inflicted upon the labor 
interests of the country by the pernicious hand of Government in the 
attempt to aggrandize money and capital. It is the belief that this 
present unhappy and unprosperous condition has been brought about 
by a system of vicious and selfish legislation that can have no other 
result than to make the toiling many the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the privileged few. 

It matters not for my purpose whether there is any just reason for 
this universal discontent or not. The fact nevertheless remains, and 
the question arises whether it is the part of wisdom to continue a sys- 
tem of legislation which, having made a whole people discontented, 
may moke them desperate. I would utter no word of menace to those 
who differ with me as to the cause and cure of our financial ills, but 
I must be pardoned for expressing the fear that if the vast army of 
bankrupts, broken merchants, impoverished farmers, and unemployed 
Jaborers shall be reinforced in the future as in the past, “the people 
will behold in the Government nothing that is respectable, and will 
see its abuses and nothing else.” “ Great distress,” says Edmund 
Burke, “has never hitherto, and while the world lasts it never will, 
teach wise lessons to mankind. Men are as much blinded by the ex- 
tremes of misery as by the extremes of prosperity. Desperate situa- 
tions produce desperate counsels and desperate measures.” I beg the 
members on this floor representing the creditor and moneyed sections 
of the Union, before it is too late, to heed the demands of the people 
and give them the small measure of relief which will follow from the 
passage of this bill. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. S$, L. MAYHAM, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HlousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 


On the bill (IT. R. No, 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1579, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this bill all 
agree that the Army should be maintained to a standard that shall 
atlord adequate protection to the frontier settlers against the incur- 
sions of hostile Indians and the lawless bands of Mexicans who make 
raids upon the Vexas frontiers; but beyond this there seems to be a 
radical difference between the different sides of this House. 

This difference of opinion leads naturally to the question : what is 
the true theory of the maintenance of a regular army under our form 
of government? Is the Federal Army lee our system of govern- 
ment intended solely for the defense of the Federal Union, or may it 
be properly employed for the purpose of police duty in the States 
and for the protection of the States against minor domestic violence 
not amounting to an actual insurrection too strong to be suppressed 
by the local authorities of the States? In answering these questions 
we can do so best by examining the theory upon which our feder- 
ative system rests. In imperial or monarchical governments the 
power of the government rests in the imperial or monarchical will of 
the executive head of the government. The governing power is con- 
centrated in one chief executive head, and that will is enforced by 
the exercise of the strong arm of the executive power. That power 
can only be enforced through the military arm of the government, 
and hence the necessity of maintaining at all times a standing army 
of suflicient power to execute at all times and under all circum- 
stances the will of the executive. 

In such governments there is no security in the voluntary fealty 
of the citizen soldiery. Each individual citizen is relieved from the 
responsibility of government, and owes allegiance only to the sov- 
ereign whose will is the supreme law, and to whose command the 
subject must at all times yield a most abject obedience. 

Such authority cannot be long and securely maintained without 
the aid of a standing army, subject at all times to the imperious de- 
mand of its imperial sovereign, and ready at all times without voli- 
tion, but from sheer and abject necessity, to submit to the dictation 
of the sovereign power. 

lor centuries this theory of government was deemed the only one 
that could be maintained, and self-government by the people was 
ridiculed as chimerical and but the dreamy and visionary theories of 
the political adventurer. 

It was under these influences and impressed by these deep-seated 
prejudices that the great English historian and nobleman, Macaulay, 
refused to honor the name of Jefferson, and chose rather to regard 
him as the enemy than the friend of his race when he predicted the 
early fall of American institutions, and whose predictions I am sorry 


his noble compeers, a higher and nobler philanthropy in 
their sage counsels, and government was conceived by the 
did not rest upon a line of nobility, or an hereditary sove 
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to learn alarmed and terrified the distinguished gentlem 
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which rested in the sovereign people and which invested each jnqj. 


vidual with the attribute of sovereignty and clothed each Citizen, 
however humble, with the proud and ennobling attribute of a sover. 


But, Mr. Chairman, thanks to the peerless wisdom of Jef 


eign. 


This form of government changed the whole structure and organiz - 
tion of society and retained in the people all the attributes of gov- 
only the servants of the people who were the sovereign power 
invested with all the attributes of sovereigns and rulers. 

Under this new theory of government, the substrata of which was 
the will of the people, the necessity of standing armies, except for 
protection against external violence, ceased ; and all necessities for 
the exercise of military power was at once obviated except to sup- 
press a lawless violation of organic law, and constitutional preroga- 
tives, by rebellion or insurrection. The will of the people when exer. 
cised within constitutional limits being the sovereign power, no stand- 
ing army was necessary or proper to enforce that will, and any resort 
to extraneous power could only tend toa subversion of that will, 
and to that extent a subversion of the sovereign authority, 

It is true that this will must be expressed through the forms of the 
Constitution and laws, adopted and enacted by the representatives 
of the people in their sovereign capacity, and to enforce that will 
when so expressed. And to prevent the frustration of the sovereign 
will or the violations of constitutional rights the executive of each 
State was clothed with plenary power to enforce the will of the peo- 
ple, as expressed through their constitutions and laws, through the 
various executive officers of the States, backed up by the citizen 
soldiery created and authorized under the authority of the Federal 
Constitution; and for this purpose Congress was directed and empow- 
ered by section 8 of that Constitution : 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for gover: 
ing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reser 
ing to the States, respectively the appointment of the ofliccrs, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress 

And it was declared by article 2 of the amendment of the Consti- 
tution that— 

A well.egulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that the States are clothed with 
the amplo and plenary power of enforcing the laws and protecting 
themselves and the rights of the people from domestic violence and 
insurrections, ahd that it is not in accordance with the genius or 
spirit of our institutions to use the military power of the Federal Goy- 
ernment except in times of invasion or in case of domestic violence 
too great to be suppressed by State authorities. 

It is true that by the Constitution “the President of the United 
States is the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States when called into act- 
ual service of the United States.” 

But he is wisely restricted by law from using the Army of the 
United States in any State in time of peace, except on the requisi- 
tion of the Legislature of the State when the Legislature is in ses- 
sion or can be convened, and, when not in session, except upon the 
requisition of the governor of the State, and then only when the in- 
surrection is too formidable to be suppressed by the authorities ot 
the State. re 

The provision of law upon that subject is as follows; section 527 
of the Revised Statutes provides : 

In case of an insurrection in any State, against the government thereof, it shall 
be lawful for the President, on application of the Legislature of such State, or of 
the exeentive, when the Legislature cannot be convened, to call forth such num 
ber of the militia of any other State or States, which may be applied for, as he 
deems suflicient to suppress such insurrection ; or, on like vain to employ 


for the same purposes such part of the land or naval forces of the United States as 
he deems necessary. 


and 


It is manifest from these provisions of the Constitution and laws 
that the standing Army of the United States was not intended as and 
cannot be properly used for police duty in the States, and that only in 
times of domestic insurrections too powerful to be suppressed by the 
power of the State can the United States troops or the standing Army, 
as it is called, be properly used in a State, and that, as has been secu, 
upon the proper requisition of the State authority. ! 

But, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding this apparently plain prop? 
sition that the Army of the United States is not intended primarily 
for police duty and is only created for the national defense, the gen- 
tlemen upon the republican side of this House insist most strenuously 
that a standing army is necessary for police purposes within the 
States, and that a large army is indispensable to preserve the good 
order and quiet of the citizens, suppress domestic violence, put down 



























+g and labor strikes in the States, and in fact to perform the duty 
ve, posse comitatus to the various sheriffs, constables, and police 
ps e of the States and municipalities within the borders and juris- 
a ns of the sovereign States of this Union. 
ir Chairman, if these gentlemen had been less disingenuous, more 
a k pold, and outspoken, they would have treated this House and 
a aan fairly, and boldly avowed their ee in the future, 
s ording to their practice in the past, to use the Army when political 
necessities required, for carrying and coercing the elections in the 
poerens But, sir, these purposes are too illy concealed to deceive 
wither the democrats on this floor or the people of this country. The 
ountry has not forgotten the disgraceful use to which the Army of 
the United States has been put since the close of the war in the con- 
trol of elections in the Southern States, nor have they forgotten the 
hold and shameless attempt of the late Chief Executive of the nation 
to intimidate the people of the city of New York by sending into 
that harbor ships of war and into the streets of that city the armed 
vederal soldiers and marines to overawe and intimidate the voters and 
thns influence a State election. 

sir, the present generation cannot forget the gross and unprece- 
dented outrages that have been perpetrated upon the rights of the 
people by the improper and unauthorized use of the Federal Army 
in the States; nor will these outrages be forgotten while the pages 
of history remain undimmed by the ravages of time. The innumera- 
ile instances of the use of the Army to intimidate the people and thus 
control elections in the interest of the party in power in the Fed- 
eral Government have justly alarmed and exasperated the prudent 
thinking men of all parties; nor has this dangerous and unauthorized 
use of the Army of the United States been confined alone to election 
precincts. Legislative halls have been invaded and legislative bodies 
jeen deposed and dissolved at the point of the bayonet in some of 
the States of this Union with as much boldness as were the French 
assemblies in the days of the bloodiest revolutions in France, and 
that too in the name and by the authority of the Federal Executive. 

In Louisiana, the order which was issued on the 5th of December, 
1572, and has made the name of a Federal judge infamous, was with- 
out authority of law and in direct violation of the constitutional and 
statutory provisions above quoted, executed at midnight by Federal 
bayonets, 2nd the chosen representatives of the people were driven 
out of the halls of legislation and usurpers placed in their stead ; and 
thus, byunlawful use of the Army, a State government wassubverted, 
the will of the people set at defiance, and their constitutional rights 
trampled under foot. 

It is a waste of time to enumerate the instances of these violations 
in Louisiana, in Florida, and South Carolina. They have been too 
frequent and are of too recent date to be repeated here. Vhey have 
not only disgraced the name of the American Republic in the eyes of 
ihe civilized world, but have robbed in some instances the citizen of 
his dearest rights. The presence of troops to intimidate electogs, 
us was instanced by the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
under direction of Federal officers, at the dictation of a partisan Fed- 
eral Executive, in violation of the provisions of the laws, on clection 
days, was an alarming blow, aimed at the liberties of the people, and 
the natural outgrowth of the use of the Federal soldier for police 
purposes, 

Sir, it is time to pause and make the inquiry whither are we 
drifting? Are we not unconsciously transferring the responsibility 
of maintaining peace, good order, observance of law, and the man- 
agement of home rule from the people, where it belongs, to the mili- 
tary arm of the Federal Government? Are we not educating each 
citizen in the erroneous theory that the Government is no longer 
with him, but with the Federal Executive and the Federal Army ? 
Are we not, as States and as citizens of States, forgetting the wise 
teachings of the great Jefferson, who taught. us that “a well-regu- 
lated militia was the surest bulwark of safety in time of peace and 
of defense in times of war ?” 

Has aught occurred in the entire history of our Government to lead 
us justly to distrust the efficiency of the citizen soldier, vither in time 
of domestic violence or in time of actual war? 

Sir, no nation has ever presented so sublime a spectacle of the effi- 
ciency of the citizen soldier as has the United States. In all its for- 
eign wars the militia and volunteer soldier have been our sheet-anchor 
of defense; and in the late civil war the world never before witnessed 
such an army as sprang into existence as by magic, at the call of the 
Government, and that, too, composed almost entirely of the citizen 
soldiery of the country. Mr. Chairman, we have nothing to fear from 
lack of efficiency in the militia or citizen soldiery, but much to fear 
from the existence and maintenance of a large standing army. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must not be understood in what I have to say 
48 In any way antagonizing the personnel of the regularArmy. I rec- 
ognize in the Army some of the noblest specimens of our race, and 
uu proud to accord to the regular Army its full meed of praise for 
\'8 valor and efficiency in all the duties it has ever been called upon 
‘o perform. But I object to the degradation of that branch of the 
public service to the menial and too often disgraceful duties of a de- 
‘ective, spy, or constable. We have no right to call upon the Army 
for avy such base uses. It was never under our form of government 
lutended for any such purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee of this House charged with the mili- 
tary affairs of the country have given this measure of reduction of 
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the Army careful study and deliberation. That committee in con- 
junction with the Committee on Appropriations have reported this 
bill to the House with great unanimity, after a careful study of all 
of its provisions and their effects upon the defenses of the country as 
well as its financial condition and’ necessities, apd have come to the 
conclusion to reduce the Army and so reorganize it as not to impair 
its efficiency and at the same time as far as practicable relieve tho 
necessities of the people by the reduction of expenses. 


I assume, Mr. Chairman, that the proposed force is adequate to the 
wants of the country, and Iam the more confirmed in that coneln- 


sion when I remember that during all the time of the existence of 


the late Indian wars with Sitting Bull the Government did not feel 
called — to place all the available forces at the-front with the 
gallant Custer, but retained more than half the effective fighting 
forces of the Army in the States doing police duty. This bill, if it 
pass with the amendments of the gentleman from Kentucky, [ Mr. 
KNOTT, ] will relieve this police force and enable the Government to 
place the entire force along the frontier, and thus more than double 
the effective frontier defenses. 

This, Mr. Chairman, leads me to a brief consideration of tho pro- 
| of the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

That amendment prohibits the use of the Army for objects and pur- 
poses not authorized by existing laws and imposes severe penalties 
for a violation of that provision. If I am right in the conclusions at 
which I have heretofore arrived, this provision ought to pass. Tho 
gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. Knorr ] has pointed out to the Honse 
the instances and the only instances in which the Army may lawfully 
be used in aid of the civil arm of the State, and he has also shown, 
as did the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. K1mMEt,] the frequent, 
gross, and apparently wanton violations of these provisions of law in 
the use of the Army, and that those violations have not only been 
winked at and tolerated by the executive departments of the Fed- 
eral Government, but have in fact been directed by the chief execu- 
tive oflicer of the nation. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. KimMEt] also showed by docu- 
mentary evidence that the practice of thus using the Army for police 
duty in violation of law was strongly condemned by military officers 
of distinguished ability and exalted military records. But the pro- 
tests of these military men have not been heeded any more than the 
indignant protests of the outraged people, and hence the necessity of 
the enactment of this stringent and highly penal provision, so that 


in the fature the Army shall not be disgraced and the right of the | 


citizens violated by the illegal and unauthorized use in time of peace 
of the military arm of the nation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other subject ingrafted on this bill by 
way of amendment to which I wish briefly to refer, and that is tho 
transfer of the Indian Burean tothe War Department. This transfer 
affects an important Department of the Government and should not 
be done without due consideration and careful deliberation. The In- 
dians on this continent occupy a peculiar and delicate relation to the 
nation, and their future well-being as well as the safety of the pioneer 
settlers is a subject of great importance in a humane as well as an 
economical point of view. We should not forget the fact that they 
were the original owners and occupants of the soil, and as such enti- 
tled to some consideration, nor can we ignore another fact equally 

atent, that their civilization or extinction is an event which is rap- 
idly approaching. To the domain of Christian civilization by the 
most immutable promise the heathen is given as an inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth as a possession. This is certainly 
true as to the ledlon. The march of two centuries has driven him 
with a steady onward step until he is found only settled among 
the peaks and crags of the Rocky Mountains or in the cafions and 
gorges of the Yellowstone and the Sierra Nevadas. 

Soon the march of empire will drive him thence or subdue, civilize, 
Christianizo, and settle him in habits of ee and civilization. 
This must be accomplished by the American people, and how to do it 
is a question well worth the consideration of the American Congress. 

The policy of this Government has heretofore been that of a two- 
fold character. The Indian has been treated as a sovereign or inde- 

vendent power, capable of making contracts and treaties with the 
Jnited States, and has at the same time been regarded and treated as 
a dependent ward of the Government. This condition is certainly 
an anomaly in law, andI think without any parallel in the history of 
any other government. 

But it is not my object to deal with that at this time. The more 
practical question and the once we must now decide is, will the Indian 
and the Government be improved by this change? For myself, I 
believe that both will be bettered in their condition by the change. 
That the present system has been productive of grave evils and irreg- 
ularities no one can in the light of past history deny. The Govern- 
ment has been liberal if not lavish in its expenditures in the way of 
gratuities and advances under treaty stipulation and contract to the 
Indians ; and at the samo time constant and well-founded complaints 
constantly come to the people of the violation of treaty stipulations 
and speculations and frauds by the Indian agents, which exasperate 
the savages and prompt them to wage cruel wars upon the defense- 
less inhabitants of the Government which is exercising its paternal 
care over them. These are some of the fruits of the present policy. 

To carry ont this policy the Government has been compelled to 
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keep in the Indian country a swarm of Indian agents, and to protect 
these agen‘s and their stores there is constantly required a consider- 
able military force. The bill proposes to dispense with all these 
agents and thus save their salaries to the Government, which in the 
aggregate is a large amount, and to transfer the duties now performed 
by these agents to the military or post commanders at the frontier. 
The commander may disburse to the Indians their supplies without 
additional expense above his pay asa military officer. The proverbial 
honor and high character of military officers, it is claimed, will afford 
ample guarantee against frauds and peclation by him, and the bill 
provides for summary punishment by court-martial for any violation 
of duty on the part of such officer. The Army will thus be put in 
position where it can furnish the Indian with his supplies and at the 
same time impress him with the necessity of good conduct and keep 
him in awe of the military power of the Government from which alone 
he can look for supplies, but to which he can also look for punishment 
for any murderous or warlike demonstration upon the settlers. On 
the whole, Mr. Chairman, I am quite clear that it will be an improve- 
ment inthe condition of the Indian and at the same time economy to 
this Government. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. ALDRICH, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 


On the bill (I. R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment already adopted 
reducing the Army I regard as exceedingly unwise, but the pending 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALES] is so 
fraught with evil and is so abhorrent to my conscience that I must most 
earnestly oppose it. I ask gentlemen to carefully consider this mo- 
mentous question before they vote to try this wicked and dangerous 
experiment. But this transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War ee” 
ment has been urged as an economical measure. The facts are, how- 
ever, that nothing is managed economically in the War Department. 
If you take, for example, the purchases of flour made for the Army 
during the last fiscal year you will find that the average price paid was 
$5.21 per hundred pounds, while the purchases made for the Indian 
service average but $4.68 per hundred pounds. The average price 
paid for beef by the Army was §7.39 net per hundred pounds, while 
the average price paid by the Indian Office was but $4.27} net. If the 
War Office had purchased the beef and flour for the Indian service 
during the past vear at the same prices they paid for their supplies, 
it would have cost the Government over $650,000 more than was actu- 
ally paid. This is only one illustration of many that might be given 
showing the same result. Then, experience shows that Army officers 
in supplying Indians with food do so in a wasteful and extravagant 
manner, insomuch that recently the Spotted Tail Indians gave to 
another tribe in the vicinity over a hundred sacks of flour at one 
time. The Spotted Tail Indians were fed by an Army officer ; hence 
their surplus. This is not a solitary instance, by any means; but 
wherever military officers have the dispensing of food to the Indians 
the work has been done in a wasteful and extravagant manner. 
From this source alone largely increased expenditure would become 
necessary on the part of the Government, if Army oflicers had the 
feeding of Indians. 

If we look into the organization of the War Department, we find 
its clerical work is done at a vast expense compared with the clerical 
work done in the Indian Bureau. Army supervision requires a larger 
number of officials to do a given amount of work than any other 
branch of the public service. The change proposed from civil to 
military administration is of a radical character. For the last thirty 
years the Indian service has been managed by the Department of the 
Interior ; and while there have been many crrors of administration, 
and undoubtedly great frauds have been committed both upon the 
Government and the Indians, yet on the whole the Indians have 
shown a very commendable progress toward civilization and self- 
support. Now it is proposed to arrest this and try an experiment of 
an exceedingly doubtiul character; and this experiment is not 
brought forward in the usual safe methods of legislation, bnt by one 
of those adroit tricks of law-making, and the manner of its intro- 
duction is no less objectionable than the amendment itself. 

The amendment is drawn in a way to shut out any possible inves- 
tization by civilians into the acts of any military officer. The admin- 
istration is not to be partially civil and partially military, but every 
civilian except the Secretary of War is shut out. This is doubtless 
for a purpose, and that purpose is to stifle investigation by civilians 
into frandulent practices. No better scheme of despotism could be 
devised, and this amendment is proposed and advocated in a demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, and democrats are called upon to 
perpetrate this crime upon a race of men inferior to none in natural 













$$ 
endowments and physical courage, but insignificant in numbers ¢ 
pared with the forty-four millions of the white race, Yor then an, 
have rights and claim justice and fair-dealing at our hands - 

This surreptitious amendment cuts off every civil officer, the " 
of the bureau and the board of Indian commissioners, lest themhens 
be some civilian to hold the service up to a rigid accountabj!ity The 
board of Indian commissioners has done much to improve the ery “we 
and check the tendency to fraud ; and yet this amendment, adyoeas,, 
as a measure of economy, cuts off a board of citizens of high standin . 
who serve without pay and have served the Government well The 
initiatory scheme for the abdication of civil government by this 
House is so abnormal, so thoroughly at variance with the theory and 
spirit of our republican form of government, that I regard jt as 
measure manipulated in the interests and bearing the tinger-marks 
of the discomfited ring that has been fattening on public plunder for 
years. 

It would seem to be our true policy to let well enough alone At 
the present time, and under its present management, Indian affairs 
are assuming a practical and business-like shape. Abuses long toler. 
ated have been cut off; contractors who have boon for years defraud. 
ing the Government are brought to account, and many of them have 
been handed over to the care of the Department of Justice ; indict. 
ments are being procured and legal steps are being taken to secure 
the return te the Treasury of money unlawfully taken therefrom, At 
a moment like this a measure of grave importance (and none graver 
will come before this House or the country) is tacked on to an ap. 
propriation bill, where it does not properly belong, instead of being 
matured by the Committee on Indian Affairs and brought into this 
House for consideration and debate. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ScaLEs] had full confidence in the proposed change, and 
had believed it could pass the House on its merits, I venture to say 
that he would not have attached it to an appropriation bill in this 
unusual and unstatesman-like manner. 

The amendment proposed in itself is crude and incomplete. It 
makes no provision for the landed interests of the Indians, which are 
held in trust by the Indian Bureau in the Interior Department, where 
all other lands belonging to the United States are held, and where 
only these important interests can be properly administered ; yet by 
the provisions of this amendment they must be carried to the War 
Department with the burean itself, minus its official head. 

Again, when we consider that the large majority of the Indians is 
made up of women and children who need the same fostering, gov- 
ernmental care that we need for ourselves and for our children, we 
must, if there is a spark of humanity left in our breasts, feel an in- 
stinctive repugnance to handing them over to the tender mercies of 
the Army. 

It is a new departure in our history to attempt to substitute mili- 
tary for civil government. While the Army is admirable in its place 
and for the legitimate purposes for which it was intended, it is not 
adapted to the administration of civil government under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It does not speak well for our boasted 
civilization when we confess that we can do no better than to hand 
helpless women and children over to the tender mercies of martial 
law. It is well known to every member of this House that as a ques- 
tion of economy it is cheaper to feed the Indians than to fight them; 
and it is far cheaper to civilize them and Christianize them than it is 
to hold them perpetually as paupers, which they would inevitably 
become under a military administration. 

While on this branch of the subject I wish to present again the 
conclusion reached by the peace commision in their report of January 
7, 1868, and it will be borne in mind that this report was signed by 
Generals Sherman, Harney, Terry, and Augur, and therefore could 
not be supposed to be unfriendly to the Army. On page 47, Report 
on Indian Affairs, 1868, I find the following. 

This brings us to consider the much mooted question whether the bureau should 
belong to the civil or military department of tho Government. To determine this 


properly we must first know what is to bo the future treatment of the Indians. If 
we intend to have war with them, the bureau should go to the Secretary of War. 
If we intend to have peace, it should bein the civil department. In one page 
such wars are wholly unnecessary, and hoping that the Government and tho coun- 
try will agree with us we cannot now advise the change. It is posaible, however, 
that, despite our efforts to maintain peace, war may be forced on us by some tribe 
or tribes of Indians. In the event of such occurrence it may be well to provide, 
in the revision of the intercourse laws or elsewhere, at what time the civil juris 
diction shall cease and the military jurisdiction begin. If thought adv isable, also, 
Congress may authorize the President to turn over to the military the exclusive 
control of such tribes as may be continually hostile or unmanageable. Under the 
plan which we have suggested the chief duties of the bureau will be to educate 
and instruct in the peaceful arts—in other words, to civilize tho Indians. The 
military arm of the Government is not the most admirably adapted to dis harge 
duties of this character. We have the highest possible appreciation of the offi- 
cers of the Army, and fully recognize their proverbial aaa and honor ; bot 
we are satisfied that not one in a thousand would like to teach Indian children » 
read and write, or Indian men to sow and reap. These are emphatically civ il an¢ 
not military occupations. 


The evils that will naturally result from the proposed change, if 
carried out, will be far-reaching and disastrous. The Indian and the 
soldier are natural enemies, and cannot be otherwise ; the antipathy 
between them is natural and instinctive. The soldier is dictatorial 
and overbearing, and he will find abundant cause, real or fancied, to 
chastise a proud and brave race of men. A 

In the same report from which we have already quoted, (page 43, 
Report on Indian Affairs, 1868,) wo find : 

Naturally the Indian has many noble qualities. He is the very embodiment of 
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Indeed, at times he seems insensible of fear. If he is cruel and revenge- 
courage pecause he is outlawed and his companion is the wild beast. Let civilized 
fal, it ie companion and the association warms into life virtues of the rarest 
} 


man be jlization has driven him back from the home he loved ; it has often tort- 
—— 4 killed him, but it never could make hima slave. As we have had so little 
uret ara’ ’ 


+ for those we did enslave, to be consistent this element of Indian character 

respec or conak 

Aallenge »¢ admiration. : ; : 

should « ballonge a people desire peaceful relations with our Indian tribes, mean 
a vo to recognize their natural rights, as our fathers have done, and do not 

ventas violent extermination, then I submit the peaceful and therefore the 

ee net the military agencies of the Government are better adapted to secure 

civuia 2 


the desired the sword as surely as desolation sits in the track of the hurri- 


cane or the conflagration zement essentially failed in civilizing the Indians? When 

Hiaones "i lit turn their minds from war and the chase and fix them upon agri- 
wna wae. a toral life? When and where did it reduce the cost of Indian affairs? 
—_ nk Meucoceded in illuminating our Indian history with bloody pictures, in 
It re ee the hearts of our tribes with hatred and revenge, and spending the 
ae ‘of the people by the $50,000,000, oft repeated. 

But sadder even than the results of war and contention are the 
moral and social evils inflicted upon the Indians by contact with the 
Army. The men who enlist in time of war in the Army are noble men, 
men of high purpose, who yield themselves patriotically to the call 
of country; but the men who enlist in time of peace, and of whom 
our Army is at present made up, are of a far different class ; they are 
drawn from the dregs of society. Many of them enlist who would 
otherwise gravitate to the penitentiary. These men are so low in the 
moral scale that nothing can demoralize them, and the influence of 
their evil habits upon Indian women is beyond my power to portray. 
Quoting again from the report of 1868, page 10: 

I know no exception to the rule that the presence of military posts in the Indian 
country is speedily subversive of even the sternest ideas of Indian domestic morals. 


Female chastity, the abandonment of which in some tribes is punished with death, 
vields to bribery or fear; marital rights are generally disregarded, and shameless 
coneubinage, With its disgusting concomitants, spreads its pestiferous stench 
through camp and lodge. The most loathsome, lingering, and fatal diseases, 
which reach many generatiors in their ruinous effects, are spread broadcast, and 
the seeds of moral and physical death are planted among the miserable creatures. 

If you wish to see some of the results of establishing military posts in the Indian 
country, I call your attention to the six hundred or eight hundred half-breeds till 
recently loafing around Fort Laramie; to the posts along the Missouri ; to Fort 
Sumner, in New Mexico, before the Navajo exodus, and to all our military posts 
in the Indian country, with no known exception. If you wish to exterminate the 
race, pursue them with the ball and blade ; if you please, massacre them whole- 
sale. as we sometimes have done; or, to make it cheap, call them to a peaceful 
feast. and feed them on beef salted with wolf-bane; but, for humanity's sake, save 
them from the lingering, syphilitic poisons so sure to be contracted about mili- 
tary posts. 


The Tariff and Adjournment. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon foreign imports, to promote trade 
and commerce, and to reduce taxation, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CHITTENDEN. Mr. Chairman— 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 
All members of Congress, of course, are in sympathy with the distin- 
guished clergyman of the Nutmeg State, who said of the words I have 
quoted, “ They are very well, but I propose to have a hand in the 


hewing.” We all want a hand in the hewing, Mr. Chairman. Why 
should we ? 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
Yo see oursels as others see us. 


If I have explored current public opinion successfully;a large major- 
ity of the people of this country have great faith just now in the eco- 
nomic purposes of Divine Providence, with precious little in the 
power of the Forty-fifth Congress for useful legislation at this ses- 
sion. The cry comes from every whither, “Let us alone! adjourn! 
come home!” Something was said the other day, in the interests of 
consistency and setvenchment, about sitting here long enough to 
reduce our own pay. To that it was vociferously replied: “Do not 
delay for that; you are welcome to draw your full $1,000 per month 
for actual service, if you will go home.” It may not be agreeable for 
men in high Fee to surrender power in obedience to such hints. 
But why not? We have been here nearly eight months. What good 
have we done? The heat of summer is upon us. What good can we 
hope todo? When we came here last October we knew as well as 


ea know now that our tariff laws, internal-revenue laws, currency 
aws 


thonghtful men realize that unless our mission is to build up a new 


Chinese Empire on this continent, we have to reset and readjust the 
chief corner-stones underlying the material welfare of this great peo- 
ple which have been displaced by rebellion and a dozen years of re- 
sulting confusion. We have to make sure good revenue and currency 
“ws, wisely adapted to our matchless and normal resources. Our 
tariff and revenue system must be liberal and practicable. Our stand- 





and bankrupt law were a chaotic mass of war measures. Ail | 





| ard of currency must be honest and international, that we may ex- 


change the diversified products of our soil, mines, and machinery, 
with other great nations. We have plenty of material, energy, and 
aggressive enterprise. We produce good cotton, tobacco, corn, and 
first-class goods in endless variety, and can produce and spare enough 
to supply the wants of the world outside of our own domain. 

All we require is a fair field without favor. Such was the work 
before us, such the business especially assigned to us by the people 
eight months ago. And the question returns, what have we done 
about it? For one thing, Mr. Chairman, we have fought the war, 
for and against the Union, over and over again. We have reproduced 
the presidential election of 1876, and set it agoing full blast. We 
have annihilated the “bloated bondholders” and “ gold-bugs” so 
that they are to be mentioned here no more forever. We have dis- 
tributed the usual number of garden seeds, bouquets, and agricultu- 
ral reports, and provided for next year’s supply. We have tried the 
case of William and Mary College again without reaching a verdict. 
We have reduced the pay of an immense number of consuls and clerks, 
including some women! We have made several speeches for election 
purposes, and have done our best, at this end of the Capitol, to dis- 
courage and discredit the Army of the United States in the interests 
and for the aid and comfort of Mexican, Indian, and railroad bandits, 
without any steps being taken that we know of for those rifle clubs, 
&c., which my distinguished friend and colleague has organized in 
his imagination as a substitute for regular troops. So it is, Mr. 
Chairman, we have well nigh brought to untimely birth the presiden- 
tial election of 1880. 

Repeat the violence of last July, and on the instant you shall hear 
the call for the return of the nation’s great military chieftain to the 
White House and for the enlargement of the Army to forty thousand 
men. 


In the name of forty-five millions of people what good have we 
done ? 

Again, the Forty-fifth Congress has invented and printed more than 
one hundred currency devices, a large proportion of which have their 
vicious roots in the sincere conviction held by a majority of its mem- 
bers that the legal-tender war debt of the United States should never 
be paid in anything. Thisis not pleasant todwell upon. The coun- 
try is menaced to-day with twenty years more of the disturbing and 
damaging congressional currency debates which have brought so much 
distrust and disaster to its commerce for twelve years past. The Sen- 


ate passed a bill, all unconsciously, (41 to 18,) on the 28th day of May, 
calculated, according to all human history up to this time, to contract 
the currency on the Ist day of January next by at least $250,000,000, 
or an amount equal to all the gold in the country at that time, more 


or less. My honorable colleague, the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of this House, with equal blindness, printed in 
the Recorp of June 2a labored speech in favor of beginning the 
srocess Of converting the interest-bearing bonds of the Government 
into a new quality or species of Treasury notes, always irredeemable 
and bearing no interest, a step tending directly and inevitably to 
limitless issues payable never. The honorable gentleman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee also suggested, with icy andacity, that 
bankers and merchants are fools and have to look to Congress for 
brains, referring then himself to arguments and methods in use before 
steamships and telegraphic wires were invented or dreamed of, as if 
a man going hence to New York by express train in six hours requires 
the same amount of luncheon that Mr. Calhoun required in making 
the same journey by stage-coach in ten or twelve days, fifty years 
ago. 

And here comes on the next day, June 3, from the great father of 
the silver bill, who has demonstrated most notably his power to carry 
the country, a proposition to issue the trifle of $50,000,000 brand new 
Treasury notes to repair some little irregularity in the Mississippi 
River, at or near the jumping-off place into the Gulf of Mexico. This 
proposition is supplemented on the very same day by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who wants for his people a fresh issue of national 
currency for the matter of $400,000,000 additional. While the gen- 
tleman from Texas, in sweet accord, on the same day forbids the 
payment of interest-bearing 5-20 bonds hereafter in anything but 
national paper money. Why not go home? What good have we done? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, let us look on the bright side for a minute. We 
have enacted into law one currency bill which has a history yet unre- 
vealed. It was passed in a whirlwind of delight as if it were to 
furnish manna from heaven to every suffering soul; as if it were a 
sure and quick cure for all the ills under which the people groan. 

Three full months have passed, and though it does not yet appear 
how any man on the face of the earth save dealers and producers of 
bullion can be benefited by it; though it be notoriously and vexa- 
tiously true that no man, poor or rich, can procure any of the new 
silver dollars without paying the Government eight or ten cents a 
piece profit thereon, and that much more than their true value. The 
measure is now being carefully studied by our own people and by 
other nations, and while subject to tests of higher authority than laws 
of Congress; while a good Providence may work out better results in 
respect to it than we look for or deserve, the common sense of al! fair- 
minded men demands with uplifted voice, in trumpet tones, that 
Congress shall let the currency alone for the present ; which brings 
me to the subject under consideration. 


The tariff and revenue laws we have not touched yet. Shall this 
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Congress attempt their reformation at midsummer? That question 
is on the lips of half our population. It profoundly interests our 
whole country. It is everywhere recognized as the one paramount, 
vital question now before Congress. Its vast importance is also 
known to be fairly matched with corresponding difficulties. We find 
ourselves thirteen years after the close of the war grinding under war 
taxes and tariffs. In respect to foreign commerce our existing tariff 
is unquestionably the most complicated, vexatious, and demoralizing 
one under the sun. It clouds and cripples the honest trade of the 
whole country more and more, year by year,as the day of its doom 
approaches. It especially works ruin to my own immediate constitu- 
ents. And yet it is plain enough that the vast majority of the people 
shrink from disturbing the tariff at this session of Congress. Why is 
this so? Primarily, because the keen distress which afilicts the labor 
and commerce of the country is supplemented by universal distrust. 
There is no groundwork for confidence. There is no unity in the pub- 
lic judgment amounting to a national sentiment. We have no recog- 
nized leaders of public opinion. Sectional, selfish, and local aims 
confuse and obstruct useful legislation. Labor is in an uncommon 
degree arrayed against capital. Communistic and agrarian ideas 
threaten to attack our most cherished traditions. In such cireum- 
stances, rest and abstinence from disturbing legislation becomes im- 
peratively necessary. 

The bill before us, however, better than the existing tariff—and I 
admit that it can easily be made much better—is still full of blem- 
ishes. I will give one inconsequential example only. 

Take the winter hat of the honorable chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. It is outwardly composed, as you see, of pure 
black silk and the duty now exacted upon it is 60 per cent. The hat 
appears to be lined with white silk and the duty on that is 60 per 
cent. The skirt of the gentleman’s coat is also lined with pure black 
silk, which under the existing tariff also pays 60 per cent. duty. Now, 
let us look into the new tariff and see how these items are treated, 
that we may discover if possible the principle underlying it. The 
black silk which covers the outside of the gentleman’s winter hat he 
appears to tax in the bill under consideration 20 per cent. The white 
silk which lines his hat he taxes, curiously enough, 45 per cent., and 
the black silk in the skirt of the gentleman’s coat he also taxes 45 
per cent. I say the bill is full of blemishes, great and small. It could 
not be otherwise, nor can they be cured here and now. The job un- 
dertaken is a prodigious one. It is quite out of the question that a 
committee of Congress should understand and master it in six months. 
It is absolutely impossible for a Committee of the Whole House to 
perfect it this summer. A just and wise tariff is not for Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio, New York, or for New England alone. It concerns all 
the States. It touches the interests of all the people. It requires 
patient, discriminating, continuous study. 

It is aremarkable fact, Mr. Chairman, that you will rarely find a 
man out of Congress bold enough to pretend to have mastered the 
subject. When you do find one you will find a doctrinaire subject to 
local or sectional interests or life-long narrowness, who does not real- 
izo what steam and lightning have wrought in the world during the 
last thirty years. 

Go now, Mr. Chairman, to half a dozen great chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade in the chief cities of the Union, select ten 
of the ablest men you can find, bring them together and ask them 
to frame a tariff and revenue system to take the place of our exist- 
ing monstrosity; exclude free-traders and protectionists; select 
men for their intelligence, probity, and practical judicial power; 
men who realize that we must raise a large revenue and that it cannot 
be raised by direct taxes, men who are not candidates for Congress. 
I doubt if in such a group you will find one man who would not re- 
quire at least a year to study and frame such a system as he would 
be willing to recommend. This is a strong statement; but I believe 
that itis true. Are wesure we know the ground on which we stand ? 
Where are the wise men who told us three years ago that the worst 
was passed and that the tariff of 1875 would produce $170,000,000; or 
at least $160,000,000, the first year and go on improving afterward? 
Is the honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means quite 
sure that the last year was exceptionally bad? Will not the customs 
revenue be much less this yearthan last? By what reasoning does he 
reach the conclusion that his bill will produce $140,000,000 in its first 
year? Whence is coming the power to consume the goods to be im- 
ported in competition with ourown surplus products? What principles 
underlying his bill warrant his figures? Can I, without unbecoming 
egotism, remind him of a speech six minutes long, made on this floor 
by a practical merchant at half a minute’s notice, in 1875, against the 
existing tariff, predicting the disappointment now realized? Shall I 
tell him that the capital engaged three years ago in the foreign trade 
of his own city has been in large measure discouraged and withdrawn? 
May I, without offense, say that there is not much in his bill calculated 
to restore and bring it back ? 

I do not pro to discuss, in the twenty minutes of time kindly 
given me by the honorable member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means from Connecticut, the foundetion principles of a properly re- 
vised tariff. Let me say, however, that the question is absolutely 
inseparable from the currency question. No stable equilibriam is 
possible in respect to our tariff until our currency question is settled. 
This seems to have been lost sight of all the way in the debate. 
Prior to the war our maximum revenue for customs was less than 











$50,000,000 per annum. In the period of wildest inflation and gnenn 
tion we collected over $200,000,000. It is seen that our rec pecula- 
the custom-houses corresponded closely with our success 
in real estate and railroads. Since the bursting of our 

our ability to import largely from abroad has been ¢ 
ished, much more so than we have realized. Hence 
can scarcely find in any of our great centers of fore 
any prosperous business. You never will find any, until the qye 

tions of currency and tariff are jointly adjusted upon hon — 
international principles. We are at a great crisis in our eo 
history ; there is nothing like it in the history of othe 
I mean this Congress, have thrown away one grand opportunity 
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Whence comes our warrant? Where are our credentials? Call 
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the States! Name one which demands it of us. The eloquent ge 
tleman from Virginia has touched the key-note which points to ulti. 
mate success. We must come to the work as brothers, 
the highest intelligence, purest patriotism, deepest study, and plenty 
of time. I venture to say that our tariff and revenue laws cannot 
be wisely reformed prior to the Forty-sixth Congress. If [ wera 
clothed with authority I would assign the work to a commission to 
sit during the approaching recess and report next winter. 
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Treasury Notes as a Substitute for National-Bank Notes, 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. T. EAMES, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In TIE IloUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 3, 1878, 


On tho bill (I. R. No. 4247) to retire tho circulating notes of the national banks 


and for other purposes. 


Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes under a penalty to com. 
pel the retirement of the circulation of the national-bank notes, and 
the substitution of a certificate of indebtedness of the United States, 
which the friends of the proposition claim will take the place of the 
national-bank notes as a part of the paper circulation of the country, 
and which may be used by the Government in the payment of the bonds 
which now are held in theTreasury to secure national-bank notes, or be 
used in the purchase of United States bonds, and thus save the inter- 
est on the bonds which is now paid to the national banks, amounting 
to about fifteen millions annually, and also secure to the United States 
the profit now derived by the national banks upon their circulation. 
It is an indirect way of increasing the legal-tender notes as a part of 
the paper currency from about $350,000,000 to $550,000,000, 

If this bill shall become a law, in my judgment it will compe! all the 
national banks, except a very few not dependent upon circulation, 
in the large money centers of the country to wind up their affairs and 
seek some other way to employ their capital, and instead of saving 
the interest on the bonds now held by the Treasury will result in con- 
tracting the present paper currency more than three hundred millions 
and be a loss to the Government of the taxes now paid by the national 
banks on circulation, deposits, and capital, amounting to nearly 
$7,000,000 annually, and which since the organization of the national 
banks has amounted in the aggregate to upward of $70,000,000. 

This bill as affecting the monetary system of the country is of much 
greater importance than either the silver bill, so called, which was 
passed by this House under a suspension of the rules, and since as 
amended by the Senate has become a law, or the bill which was re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking and Currency which repealed 
the time named in the act of January 14, 1875, for resuming specie 
payments, and which, after full debate, by a small majority passed 
the House, but which I hope will not receive the approval of the Sen- 
ate, where it is now pending. 

Silver as well as gold is no doubt lawful money in the sense of the 
Constitution. And the only objection to remonetizing the silver dollar 
was whether in the place of gold it should be the measure and stand- 
ard of all values or should be subsidiary within a reasonable limit as 
to its legal-tender quality, and with a provision saving under exist- 
ing law contracts and debts public and private since February !%, 
1873, the time when the silver dollar ceased to be coined. 

If these provisions had been made in the bill as it passed the House 
or asit was amended in the Senate there would have been no oppos'- 
tion to its passage, except upon the general ground that there can be 
practically but one standard of vaiues, which must be either gold or 
silver, and that gold as svc: stan/iard is better and more convenient 
than silver. 

The bill to repeal the time for resuming specie payments was no 
doubt of great importance and in the judgment of those who opposed 
it, an unnecessary and unwise change in the existing Jaw, but what- 
ever legislation there may be upon that question it 1s one which the 
logic of events, determined rather by the laws of trade than by leg- 
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ossible for the wit or wisdom of man to devise. I do not think 
ler existing circumstances be improved other than by appre- 
ciating the legal-tenders and national-bank notes to par in coin ; and 
that is the question to which legislation ought to be directed. : 

In considering this bill itis my purpose to state briefly its provisions, 

.how that in compelling the national banks to retire their circula- 
to these banks will by legislation be forced out of, as by legislation 
ae were forced into, existence, that the result of this will be to con- 
tract the existing paper currency to the amount of the circulation of 
the national-bank notes, and that instead of saving the interest on 
the bonds held in the Treasury to secure the national-bank notes there 
will be a loss to the revenues of the tax on circulation, deposits, and 
capital now paid by these banks being upward of $7,000,000 annually. 

What are the provisions of this bill. It would be wise to under- 
stand clearly the provisions of the bill before drawing any conclusions 
of its effect, if perchance, it ever becomes a law. _ ; 

Its purpose, as well in its. letter as in its spirit, is to retire the na- 
tional-bank notes and substitute in their place as a part of the pa: er 
currency for the business of the country a certificate of indebtment 
of the Government, and to compel the national banks to accept such 
certificate for their circulation under a penalty of forfeiting the in- 
terest on their bonds bearing the highest rate of interest. 

The bill, in its first section, directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause to be prepared in a prescribed form an issue of certificates equal 
in amount to the circulation of the national-banking associations on 
the Ist day of February, 1878, to be used in the redemption and re- 
tirement of the circulating notes of the national banks, and to ccn- 
form in denomination and in general similitude to the notes of 
the United States known as legal-tenders. This provision of the 
pill declares in simple and plain words that the purpose of the 
pill is to force the national banks to retire their circulation and to 
accept in its place the certificates authorized to be issued, and as an 
inducement to do this makes these certificates as available as currency 
as the national-bank notes. But evidently the friends of the bill ap- 
prehending that the national banks might view this proposition in 
a different light and decline to accept it, in the second section the 
bill directs the assistant treasurers of the United States, to whom 
these certificates are to be delivered, immediately upon their receipt 
to cease to pay in disbursement of the public funds, upon any account 
whatever, the circulating notes of the national banks then in their 
oflices or thereafter received, but in place thereof to pay out in sub- 
stitution therefor the certificates authorized by this bill until the 
whole circulation of the national banks shall have been retired. 

And, as a further indication of the purpose of the bill, as well as 
the mode in which its object is to be secured, in the third section the 
national banks are required to redeem their circulation thus retired, 
and only then may receive their bonds, but, in case of failure to do 
so within a prescribed time, shall forfeit the interest on their bonds. 

Upon this brief statement of the provisions of this bill, so far as 
in its main features it applies to national banks, it will be seen that 
its sole object is to compel the national banks to accept and comply 
with its provisions or to force them out, as by legislation they were 
forced into existence. 

Unless the national banks will accept these certificates, which name 
ne time for payment and bear no interest, in the place of their exist- 
ing circulation, upon which they are deriving a profit of about 2 per 
cent., which, with the burdens now imposed upon them, is improb- 
able, is it to be expected that brokers and private bankers will take 
them as a basis of banking in the hope of realizing any gains by their 
loans based on these certificates as a circulating medium in the trans- 
action of business? It is certainly unreasonable to suppose that such 
would be the case. ‘ 

if the national banks refuse to take them, as they will, and they 
cannot be used profitably by brokers and private bankers as a circu- 
lating medium, they must ultimately be retired, and the only pos- 
sible gain to the Government will be the retirement of a portion of 
the public debt, or a refunding of a portion of the public debt at 


4 lower rate of interest, and a contraction of the currency to the | 


extent of the present circulation of the national-bank notes; and as 
there must of necessity be some banking facilities for the convenient 
conduct of business affairs the result will be the repeal of the tax on 
the circulation of the State banks and the reorganizing of the system 


of banking under State laws as it existed before the national systema | 


Was established. 


Now, in considering whether such will be the effect of this bill if 
becomes the law, it is of the first importance to keep in mind its 
main proposition, which is to substitute these certificates for the na- 
tional-bank notes. Unless the banks will accept these certificates as 
a substitute for their circulation the purpose of the bill fails. Will 
~ aattonal banks accept these certificates for the circulation to 
M - i they are entitled under existing law? I venture to assert that 
1ey Will not, but will wind up their business, retire their circulation, 
and demand their bonds. 
_ profit to the national banks from the circulation of their notes 
“out 2 per cent. This bill proposes to retire this circulation and 
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to substitute a certificate of indebtedness without even a promise of 
its payment, except that it may be converted into a bond bearing 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. under the law of July 14, 1870, and 
to compel the national banks either to pay their outstanding circu- 
lation or accept these certificates in payment of the bonds held in 
the Treasury as security for their circulation, and in case of default 
to forfeit to the United States the interest on such bonds bearing the 
highest rate of interest. The plain intent of this bill is to take from 
the national banks the small profit which they obtain from the cir- 
culation of the national-bank notes. And its friends think that the 
national banks will accept these certificates and that this will be a 
better paper currency than the national-bank notes, and that by this 
forced substitution the country will save the interest now paid upon 
their bonds deposited. Whether or not such will be the effect of the 
bill depends wholly upon the question whether the banks will accede 
to the proposition or pay their outstanding circulation, wind up their 
associations, and demand their bonds. 

In my opinion these banks in time of peace will consult their own 
interests and be sure to take care of them, and that this bill, if it 
should become the law, instead of accomplishing what its friends ex- 
pect, will result in destroying the best monetary system which, either 
in peace or war, has ever been devised by the wisest statesman of the 
Republic since the organization of the Government, and result in 
compelling the national banks to wind up their affairs, contract the 
paper currency of the country to upward of $300,000,000, and instead 
of saving to the Government the interest on its bonds now held as 
security tor the notes of the national banks to the amount of fifteen 
millions annually, will by destroying the national banks, deprive the 
Government’ annually of about $7,000,000 now paid by them upon 
their capital, deposits, and circulation. 

Such, in my judgment, will be the effect of this bill. 

And I propose, very briefly, to give some reasons for the opinion 
which I have expressed. And, first, I assert that the present mone- 
tary system cannot be improved. The national-bank note is not only 
as good as but in some respects better than the legal-tender, and cer- 
tainly is as safe and convenient as the certificate which is proposed 
by this bill; and in connection with the legal-tenders, under free bank- 
ing, furnisnes as safe, convenient, efficient, and reliable currency as it 
is possible to devise for business purposes within the country. If, 
therefore, any change is to be made, some reason ought to be given 
for the change proposed. That reason, as assigned by the advocates 
of this bill, is that by the substitution of these certificates the Gov- 
ernment would save the interest on the bonds now held by the Treas- 
ury as security for the national-bank notes. 

I do not propose to waste any words in support of the proposition 
that the present monetary system, including national notes toa limit 
less than is required for the business of the country and the national- 
bank notes under the free-banking system to supply any deficiency 
which may exist, is as safe, reliable, and sufficient a paper currency 
as can be devised. 

It is not proposed by this bill to retire the legal-tender notes, but 
it is claimed that these certificates are equally advantageous as the 
national-bank notes for business purposes, and, as they will be equal 
in amount and are exchangeable for the 4 per cent. bonds of the 
United States, that they will take the place of the national-bank 
notes, and thus no contraction will take place, and that by their sub- 
stitution the interest now paid on the bonds of the national banks will 
be saved. I think otherwise, and whether or not such will be the 
result, as I have said, depends entirely upon the course which will be 
pursued by the national banks in case this bill becomes the law. 

These banks were forced into existence by the tax of 10 per cent. 
which was imposed upon their circulation as State banks, and in my 
judgment they will be forced out of existence by the provisions of 
this bill, which, in the attempt to compel them to accept these cer- 
tificates, will deprive them of the small profit of about 2 per cent. on 
their circulation under the existing law as well as that under which 
they were organized. 

Under the law as it was when they were forced to invest their cap- 
ital, as well as the law as it now is, they are required to pay 1 per 
cent. on their circulation, 4 per cent. on their deposits, and 4 per cent. 
Under these requirements, as is demonstrated by 
their recent retirement of circulation, it is apparent that the business 
of the national banks is not profitable. 

If, then, by compelling these banks to accept the certificates author- 


| ized by this bill, they are deprived of the protits of the circulation of 
| their notes, is it not quite certain that they will refuse to accept the 


certificates, provide for their circulation and demand their bonds now 
deposited in the Treasury ? 

These banks are in the management of the shrewdest and most 
experienced business men of the country. They will act as it seems 
wise for the interest of those whom they represent. If, by any legis- 
lation of Congress, they cannot employ their capital, as now invested, 
profitably, they will surely seek some investment which will be 
profitable. To take from them the small profit which they derive 
from their circulation, burdened as they are by the national taxes to 
which I have referred, though by this bill relieved of the tax on cir- 


| culation by accepting these certificates, and also by State and mu- 


nicipal taxes, will compel them to retire and wind up their affairs. 
These banks surely will not take these certificates unless with 
them, in the place of the national-bank notes, they can realize a fair 
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profit on their capital. And as they can now with the profit on their 
circulation only pay a small per cent. to their stockholders, say from 
5 to to 6 per cent. per annum, is it not certain that they will decline 
to accept these certilicates, and seek some more profitable investment 
of their capital? In such case they will pay their outstanding liabil- 
ities and demand their bonds, and they will not wait the slow opera- 
tion of this bill to do it, or the lingering death proposed by this bill, 
but will do it at once. 

What would be the result of this reasonable proceeding by the na- 
tional banks? I assert that the banks would wind up their affairs. 
In such case what will become of these certificates? If the national 
banks decline to accept them, will any broker or private banker accept 
them? If they cannot be profitably used by the national banks, can 
they be profitably used by any private banker? I think not. The 
national banks surely will not exchange a 6 per cent. bond for a cer- 


tificate of indebtedness which bears no interest. They could not, with | 


the taxes now imposed upon them. No private banker would take the 
certificates as a basis of banking, for he could not use them with the 
hope of profit as well as the banks. And the result would be that, 
after having destroyed the national banks by depriving them of their 
profits on their circulation, the present circulation of the country 
for the purposes of business will be contracted to the amount of the 
national-bank notes now used for that purpose, and in this way, by 
compelling the national banks by the provisions of this bill to go 
out of existence as in 1864 and 1865, as State banks, they were forced 
into existence, the Government, I repeat, instead of saving the 


interest on their bonds to the amount of about fifteen millions | 


annually, will lose the seven millions annually which these banks 
now pay to meet the expenditures of the Government, and the only 
possible gain would be either the payment of a.part or the fund- 
ing of a part of the public debt at a lower than the existing in- 
terest. 

And this at the expense of contracting the existing currency to the 
extent of the circulation of the national-bank notes. 

But aside from these considerations of the effect of this bill in con- 
tracting the present circulation of the existing currency for the busi- 
ness of the country and of depriving the Government of the revenues 


now derived from the national banks, I assert, substantially in lan- | 


guage which I have heretofore used on the floor of this House, that 
Congress has no power, as is proposed by this bill, to compel the na- 


tional banks to retire their circulation and accept in its place the | 


certificates proposed by this bill. 

The investments made by the national banks in 1864 and since 
were made upon the faith of the provisions of the national- banking 
law in force. That law provides in the eighth section as follows: 


Such association shall have power to adopt a corporate seal and shall have sue- 


cession tor the period of twenty years from its organization, unless sooner dissolved , 


according to the provisions of its articies of association, or by the act of its stock- 
holders owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless the franchise shall be forfeited by 
a violation of this act. 


Not of any act in amendment or repeal of the act in force when 
they were organized. 


The national banks have been organized under and upon the faith | 


of this provision of the law. Upon complying with the provisions 
of this law they were entitled for a period of twenty years to receive 
national-bank notes to the amount of 90 per cent. of the United States 
bonds which they deposited in the Treasury as security for their 


circulation, This law was passed in 1864. The period of twenty | 
years has not expired as to any of the national banks. To withdraw | 


this circulation now by substituting under a penalty these certificates 


is a palpable wrong and injustice. There is no excuse for it. Indeed | 


there is no apology under the law for doing it. It is true that in the 
law under which the national banks were organized there was the 
general clause that the act could be altered, amended, or repealed. 
With this reservation, however, there was no power in Congress to 
alter, amend, or repeal the law except so far as consistent with the 
purposes of the law, and certainly no right in this respect to affect 
any right before such alteration, amendment, or repeal, vested in the 
national banks. 

But whatever may technically be the right of Congress under this 
general provision it has no application to this question, as under the 
revision of the laws in 1573 this’clause was not made a part of, and 
is not now, the law. Sothat the rights of the national banks in this 
respect are now as if no such provision was contained in the original 
law under which they were organized. 

In this view of the law there can be no doubt that the national 
banks under this law have the right for twenty years upon deposit- 
ing their bonds to have the circulation to the extent of 90 per cent. 
of their bonds. 

This bill proposes to take this circulation from the national banks, 
and is in plain violation of law. If, however, there is any doubt as 
to the right of Congress to alter or amend or repeal the law in this 
respect under which the national banks were organized, there can be 
no doubt in the mind of any lawyer of this House that Congress has 
no power under the Constitution to issue a certificate of indebtedness 
for the payment of any obligation other than its own debt. 

This bill, as well in its letter, spirit, and effect, proposes to issue a 
certificate Which is binding on the Government, not for its own debt, 
but for the obligations of the national banks. I deny the power of 
Congress to do this, and upon this proposition I challenge the chair- 





man of the Committee on Banking and Currency, who }yas t] 
in charge, or any other member of that committee or of the }),, 
to show where, under any provision of the Constitution, cores 
has the power to issue a certificate which will obligate the U 
States to pay any debt other than its own. r Si 

Under the Constitution Congress nay no doubt borrow money, | 
when borrowed it must be to pay the debt of the Government sai 

It surely has no power to borrow money to pay the debt of a), 
its citizens, certainly no such power to pay the debts of ae 
banks, and the outstanding notes of the national banks 
obligations of the Government, but of the national ban 
no claim can be made upon the United States. 

It is futile, in reply to this proposition, to assert that in redeem, 
and retiring the national-bank notes the Government js gepy, 
against loss, even if it has the right, which I deny, to apply the Be 
of the United States, held only as security for the circulation of 4), 
banks, to the payment of the notes retired. a 

If the Government may do this, it may with equal right ass, 
the obligations of any individual or corporation, if secured by Uy ae 
States bonds. It has no such authority under the Constitution, ; 

But the Government not only has no right to retire the natio, 
bank notes as proposed by this bill by issuing its certificates of 
debtedness, but in doing so it releases the claim which it now hy 
upon the United States bonds deposited as security for the ; ines 
lation of the notes of the national banks. 

These bonds belong to the banks. They have been deposited {i 
aspecilic purpose. That purpose is to secure the circulation of ¢)p 
national-bank notes. So long as the banks redeem their notes, 
so long the Government has no right to sell or appropriate ties 
bonds. 

lf, then, as is proposed by this bill, the national-bank notes are 
be retired by the Government, and are not to be reissued, the nario; 
banks will be denied by the Government the right to redeem their 
circulation, and the Government will hold the notes of the }a 
but will have released the only security which it holds, which js 
security for their circulation. 

The only possible claim of the Government to these bonds is as s- 
curity for the circulation of the notes of the banks. So long as the 
banks redeem their circulation, just so long the bonds belong + 
them. It is only in case of failure to do this that the Government 
has any claim on these bonds. If, then, the Government refuses | 
allow the banks to redeem their circulation, it releases any clai: 
has to the bonds, and in this way, if this bill becomes the law, tly 
Government will have paid the circulation of all the national banks, 
and will stand, in justice, equity, and law, in no better position t 
any other creditor to recover from the banks the $300,000.00 for 
which it had incurred its liability by issuing in the place of the ua- 
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| tional-bank notes the certificates proposed by this bill. 


Mr. Speaker, there is another objection to this bill to which I de 
sire to call the attention of the House. It will be observed that it 
proposes to retire the national-bank notes, to issue certificates of in- 
deptedness to the exact amount of the national-bank notes ontstand- 
ing on the Ist day of February, 1878, and that it prohibits the issue 
of any national-bank notes after the passage of the bill. It will 
seen by these provisions that the bill proposes to limit the paper cur- 
rency to the outstanding legal-tenders and the national-bank notes, 
and in so doing destroys the existing monetary system under which 
the volume of the currency under the free-banking system may ! 
increased or diminished as the business of the country may requir. 
It not only by the provisions of this bill limits in this way the vol 
ume of currency required for business purposes, but in doing this ir 
directly, by the issue of a certificate of the Government, assumes the 
right by Congress in its discretion to determine what volume of cur- 
rency is required for the business of*the country, and practically to 
reissne legal-tenders to the amount of the public debt, and thus to 
reverse the whole legislation in the direction of paying the public 
debt and of refunding it at a lower rate of interest. It also pr- 
poses to pay the customs dues to the amount of one-third in legal: 
tender notes before they are redeemable in coin, which certait 
ought not to be done until the legal-tender on demand is convertibie 
into and therefore the equivalent of coin. 

This bill therefore, in my judgment, instead of saving to the Govern- 
ment by retiring the national-bank notes and the substitution o! 
these certificates, the interest on the bonds of the banks held as +- 
curity will deprive the Government of the revenue of seven Ii)hiols 
annually now paid by the banks, and in doing this will not ony 
have violated its faith with the banks by the attempt to force thes 
certificates on the banks in the place of their circulation, but w'" 
have destroyed the best monetary system ever devised by man ave 
have contracted the existing paper currency to the amount of upwar 
of $300,000,000. ae = 

It will be wise to make haste slowly in passing this bill. It is in 
possible for the members who urge its passage to foresee wha win 
be the result in case it becomes the law. The business of the cou 
try needs of all things to be relieved from the apprehension of chi nee 
Free of this apprehension of change there will be a good prospel” 
that business will revive, that capital will be invested in the _ 
opment of the industries of the country, and that labor now me 
ployed under the effect of these constant ehavges wil] find emp!) 
ment. 
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The true way to determine whether it is wise to make any change 


+» the existing law upon the question of finance is not in an attempt 
to solve this question by what has been done either here or in other 
untries under different circumstances, but to examine the subject 
z ‘view of and in connection with existing facts and circumstances 
cod in this way to determine what may be done and what it is best 
to do now. : - ie ‘ 
The proposition is a very simple one when divested of the theories 
of the past and the speculat ions of the present, and that proposition, 
in view of the existing law to resume specie payments on the Ist day 
of January next, is, whether it is better to retain the present paper 
monetary system or to retire the present circulation of the national 
banks and substitute the certificates pro vosed by this bill. _ That 
under the existing law resumption will take place at or within the 
time now fixed by law, if no change is made in the law, is almost 
certain. When it comes the national note and the national-bank note 
will be equal to coin, and, whether the existing amount of legal tend- 
ers shall be retained as a part of the paper currency of the country 
or not, the volume of currency under the free system of banking will 
supply any deficiency required for the business transactions within 
the country; and in this way only will the volume of paper currency 
required be left, as it ought to be, to the operation of the laws of 


extent that it is required, it is as sure to be supplied as any product 
either of the soil, the mines, or the workshops of the country. 

Under the free-banking system which now exists, if the capital in- 
vested will return a reasonable profit, it is as certain that the volume 
of eurrency which is required for business purposes will be supplied 
oa that any article which will return a reasonable profit will be sup- 
plied to the limit for which there is a demand for it. And so long as 


the issue of this papercurrency is kept within the limit required for | 


the legitimate business of the country, it will be used for such pur- 


pose, and W ill be equal to coin, and be preferred to coin as more con- | 


venient. 

In my judgment it would be wise to retire gradually the legal- 
tender notes which now make a portion of the paper currency and 
to leave the supply of this currency under existing law to be fur- 





nished by the national banks, and thus divorce the Government from | 


its fiseal relation of supplying any portion of the paper currency 
required for the purpose of trade and commerce. 

And yet, while the legal-tenders are limited to an amount which is 
Jess than is required for the business transactions within the country, 


no great harm can follow if the deficiency is supplied by the national | 


banks under the free-banking system, and the national notes and the 
pational-bank notes based upon coin are equal to coin. 

The people of this country, upon second sober thought, will come 
back to the opinion that it is not safe in a free government in time 
of peace to unite the purse and the sword, and that such union never 
ought to be made unless the exigencies of war imperatively demand it. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill affects interests of great magnitude. It ought 
not to be approved by the House unless it is demonstrated that the 
change which is proposed wer be made without affecting vested rights, 
and that the change will subserve the public good. 

Under the existing law over two thousand national banks have 
been organized. They are located in every State and Territory in 
the country. The capital invested in them is more than four hundred 
million dollars. Their circulation is upward of three hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, and their deposits nearly double the amount of their 
circulation. The stock in these banks is owned by all classes of our 
citizens, and to a very large extent by persons of moderate means, 
who are dependent upon the dividends which they receive in part for 
their daily support., Any legislation affecting interests of such mag- 
nitude ought not to be passed without the most careful examination, 
and certainly not without some good reason for a change in the law 
and some good result which will follow the change which is made. 

The reason which is given for the change proposed by this bill is 
wholly insufficient to justify the change sepenl. Even if the sav- 
ing of the interest on the bonds of the national banks, now held as 
security for their circulation, could be realized, it would be no ben- 
elit, but a great loss, in destroying the best money system which has 
ever existed in the country and in substituting in its place the bank- 
ing system which existed before under the State laws. 

The national banks, as I have said, are established in all parts of 
the country. They may under existing law be organized wherever 
they are required. If you retire them you must go back to the State 
banks. The national banks are by far the safer and better, and they 
ought not to be disturbed until some other paper currency may be 
substituted for them which will better subserve the interests of trade 
and commerce and supply the volume of currency which is required 
for the transaction of business, and this volume of currency ought 
hot, a8 proposed by this bill, to be the exact amount of the legal 
tenders and national-bank notes outstanding on the Ist day of Feb- 
ruary, 1878, and never ought to be left to the discretion of Congress 
to determine its amount. 

_Viewing the ppeenee now before the House as a practical ques- 


tion, would it not be well not to venture the risk of any change in 
the existing law? W 


legal-tender, in amou 
With a system of f 
both on demand co: 
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ree banking to supply any deficiency, and with 
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hat better currency can be devised than the | 
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in purchasable value? Is it wise tochange such a currency for a cer- 
tilicate of indebtedness like that proposed by this bill, which would 
probably be retired as currency in a short time after its issue, and be 
invested in a United States bond which could not be used as currency ? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to call for a halt and to sound the bugle of 


‘retreat from these raids on the present monetary system of the coun- 


try. Their tendency is to prevent the investment of capital, paralyze 
the industries of the country, and prevent the employment of labor. 
To a great extent they are based upon theories and speculations 
which have no bearing upon facts as they exist. Wise legislation 
would seem to require the American Congress to adapt its legislation 
to existing circumstances, and not upon theories adopted in other 
countries in the centuries which have passed, upon an entirely dif- 
ferent state of things. There is great need upon this question of 
the finances of a little good sound common sense. 

Under the existing law we have, aud shall continue to have, 4 pa- 
per currency which is safe, reliable, convehient, and sufficient for all 
the wants of the legitimate business of the country, and which, if the 
existing law remains unchanged, as sure as the morning light shall 
appear, will on the Ist of January next be equal to coin, and as more 
convenient for the purpose of exchange will be kept in eireulation 


‘ |} as an equivalent of coin to the extent that is required for business 
supply and demand ; and under the operation of these laws, to the | 


purposes. 

Why, then, urge these changes in the existing monetary system ? 
Would it not be wise to let well enough alone ? , 

This bill, I repeat, if it shall become the law, will not only contract 
the existing paper currency more than $300,000,000, but it will violate 
the contract which was made by the Government when the national 
banks were organized; and, in issuing these certificates in payment, 
not of any debt of the Government, but of and in the place of the 
national-bank notes, will create an additional pnblic debt for which, 
neither in peace nor war, there is any authority of law, either expressed 
or implied, in any power conferred upon Congress: and instead of sav- 
ing the interest on the bonds deposited by the banks to secure their 
circulation, will deprive the Government of the taxes now imposed 
on the capital, circulation, and deposits of the national banks. 

In behalf of the interests of labor, of capital, and of all the in- 
dustries of the country, I again call for a halt in these wild and mad 
schemes upon the present monetary system of the country; and I 
hope that the vote of the American Honse of Representatives upon 
the pending bill, which in my judgment is more prejudicial to all our 
interests than any other upon the question of currency which has 
been presented for consideration, will be euch that no further attempt 
will be made to change the existing monetary system, and such that 
it will inspire that confidence in this system which will induce the 
investment of capital and thus secure the employment of labor in 
developing the industries and in promoting the general welfare of 
the country. 


The Life-Saving Service. 


SPEECH OF HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HovskE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 3, 1878. 


The House having under consideratior the bill (H. R. No, 3988) to organize the 
life-saving service— 

Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No subject has come before the Committee on Com- 
merce during this or any previous session, since I have been a member 
of it, that has so awakened my interest as the one under considera- 
tion to-night. I wonder at myself that I have hitherto known so 
little that has been done by Congress and by the faithful public ofli- 
cers who have had charge of this service under the Government, prior 
to this time. The subject is one of profound interest. To read what 
the life-saving service has achieved makes one feel as though he were 
reading a romance. 

I have been interested within a few days in an English book which 
was put into my hands, showing the beginning and growth of the 
life-saving service in England. Itis remarkable, sir, that the growth 
of the life-boat service in that country has been very like our own. 
In 1783, disasters on the coast of England were numerous, They were 
frightful in their character and thoroughly aroused the public mind. 


| Philanthropic men then determined upon an effort to lessen the dis- 


asters of the sea, the loss of life and of property. The first life-saving 
boat was conceived by Mr. Lukin, a coachmaker, in 1784. The very 
year he conceived this life-boat, he had the cordial sympathy and sup- 
port of the then Prince of Wales, afterward George IV. 

The History of the Life-Boat and Its Work, by Richard Lewis, 
barrister at law, says of Lukin: 

Although the Prince of Wales bad been the liberal patron of Mr. Lukin, yet 
even his influence was not suflicient to bring the life-boat into notice, and Mr. 
Lukin appealed in vain for encouragement to the first lord of admiralty, to the 
deputy master of the Trinity House, and to the various admirals and captains of the 
navy. With the exception of the Bamborough coble not a single life-boat en this 
plan was placed at any of the dangerous parts of our coast, 
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This great inventor did not escape the fate which too often befalls 
the pioneer in efiorts to benefit the race. He died in 1824. On his 
tomb-stone are the words, “ This Lionel Lukin was the first who built 
a life-boat.” In 1729, a Mr. Greathead constructed a life-boat. It 
performed no service till 1791,when it saved the crew of a Sunderland | 
brig. This life-boat prior to 1803 had saved the crews of more than 
a dozen vessels. Owing to these and other proofs of its practical 
value, Mr. Greathead received many orders to build life-boats, and 
before the end of 1503 he had built thirty-one—five for Scotland, eight 
for foreign countries, and eighteen for England. 

In the beginning of 1802, when two hundred lives had been saved at the entrance 
of the Tyne alone, Greathead applied to Parliament for a national reward, and 
after a committee of the House of Commons had taken evidence and reported on 
the value of the invention, the sum of £1,200 was voted to him. The Trinity 
House added £105, Lloyd's the same sum, the Society of Arts its gold medal and 
50 guineas, and the Emperor of Russia a diamond ring. 




































Although the life-boat had achieved so much at this time, yet pub- 
lic interest declined till 1523, when the many shipwrecks of the pre- 
vious year again called attention to the great subject. Sir William 
Hillary published a powerful appeal to the nation, asking “ whether 
Englishmen would quietly look on and see hundreds of their fellow- 
creatures annually perish on the shores of the United Kingdom.” As 
a result of this appeal, the Royal National Institution for the Preser- 
vation of Life from Shipwreck was founded, and from that time has 
been supported by prince, king, and queen, many nobles and many 
noble women. It has gone on in its sublime work of saving human 
life, not sustained by the government as such, but in the manner 
already indicated. It has gained for itself « record that has attracted 
the attention of the whole world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when we look at our own advancement during 
the seven years that this service has had an organized existence, we 
are justly proud of the progress we have made ; and J ask that mem- 
bers of this House will carefully read the very fall and able report 
which was written by the gentleman from Maryland, who has so 
ably addressed us this evening, giving the history of the life-saving 
service of the United States. I claim that those ten or twelve pages 
that constitute Report No. 426, House document of this session, are 
fitted to make any American citizen proud that he is an American 
citizen, will cause him to honor the race to which he belongs and 
respect the Government of which he is a part. It is a grand history. 
The achievements of the service through this short period are such as 
may attract the attention of the whole country. 

I was much pleased to read from beginning to end the speech re- 
cently made in this House by the honorable gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COVERT] on this subject—a speech that does honor both 
to his head and heart, for he has fully appreciated and happily ex- 
pressed the character and value of this service. His speech ought 
to be read by every American cilizen. There would be a deeper in- 
terest in the commercial transactions of the country if a)l the people 
understood what was being done to save it and the lives of those who 
o forth upon the great deep to do business there. And, sir, there 
ill not be known, till the sea gives up its dead, the vast numbers 
who have perished on the waters. It is to me especially gratifying 
that we have now attained a system, an organization that will cut 
down almost to the very minimum the losses on the great deep. 

Let me read the record of this last year: 

The reports of the superintendents of the several districts show that there have 
been during the year 134 disasters to vessels within the limits of tho operations 
of the ser ce 

On board these vessels there were just 1,500 persons. The estimated value of 
the $1,986,744, and that of their cargoes $1,306,568, making a total val 
nation of 83,295,332. Thenumber of lives saved was 1,461, and of dose lost 39. 
Shiperecked persons numbering 368 were sheltered at the stations, and the total 
umber of days’ shelter afforded them was 963. The total amount of property 
ived was $1,713,647, and the amount lost was $1,579,6¢5. The numberof disasters 

\ting in total loss to vessels and cargees was 34. On nearly every occasion of 
saster aid of some sort was rendered by the crews of the stations, either in suc- 
oring the shipwrecked or in saving property, and upon fifty occasions, by the use 
f the live-saving apparatus, an aggregate of 871 persons were landed, 
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This is the record of one year, but I will show what the record has 
been for the tive, six, or seven years the system has been in existence, 
Here with an outlay of less than $200,000, two millions of property, 
within a few dollars, have been saved; and of 1,500 shipwrecked 
men, only 39 were lost. We are unable, Mr. Speaker, to tell this 
House how many would have been lost but for the system, imperfect 
in some respects as it still is; and I am rejoiced to discover in this 
House, as I certainly have discovered, a willingness to extend this 
system, to give it greater efficiency, to increase the stations along 
the coast, along the North Carolina coast, the Pacific coast, and the 
Gulf. By and by I will call the attention of the House to the sec- 
tions of the bill which is under consideration. 

When our system shall be improved as this bill contemplates, the 
machinery and appliances of the service increased in number, char- 
acter, and efficiency, the time will come when in regard to our ma- 
chinery and success, the historian of the American life service can give 
us mention like the following in the English history to which I have 
alluded : 

Such is the history of the important machinery which human genins bas con- 
trived and human sympathy provided for saving the life and property imperiled 
by storm and shipwreck; but valuable as it is, something more is necessary to 
make it available. Courage as well as genius is required to put it in action. The 
dangers to which the crew of alife-boat are exposed entitle those who encounter 
them to the greatest credit. It is impossible to exaggerate the awful circumstances 
attending a shipwreck. Let us picture the time, when, after a peaceful sunset and 
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the toils of the day are over, the hero of the life-boat has retired to rest 
silence of the night is unbroken except by the murmur of the winds and = at 
of the sea breaking on the shore. With the approach of the storm yet ~ a 
winds and the waves rise in fury upon the deep, and with their mingled +... 
lash the cliffs and the beach. A signal of distress rouses the coxawain ages 
men. Crowds rush in curiosity to the cliffs, or line the shore, heedleas of th, a 
rain or the blinding sleet. Barrels of tar are lighted on the coast and 4 ee 
gun and the fiery rocket make a fresh appeal to the brave. The boat-hona 
locked and the life-boat with her crew is dragged hurriedly to the «} on 
storm rages wildly, and the mountains of surf and sea appall the stout st } rn 
The gallant men look dubiously at the work before them, and fathers and mo) 
and wives and children implore them to desist from a hopeless enté rprise.. 
voice of thecoxswain, however, prevails. The life-boat is launched amon > th 
ers, cutting bravely through the foaming mass—now buried under Gee 
billows, or rising on their summit—now dashed against the hapless wre 
instinct with life—now driven from it by a mountain wave—now embarkins 
living freight, and carrying them through storm and danger and darkness, 
blessed shore. Would that this were the invariable issue of a life-boat sery _ F 


ar 






While snch an issue cannot be expected, yet our friends are inyjta) 
to consider the exceedingly small percentage of: loss which the et». 
tistics and the exceedingly able report of the general superintendeyt , 
the life-saving service for 1877 make manifest. mo 

I said a moment ago that the development of the system jy ; 
country had been very rapid. It is true that as far back as j-)- 
something was done by the revenue marine, and two stations yw, 
established many years ago, one on the coast of Cape Cod and + 
other on the coast of New Jersey. But there was no organization, 
superintendent, no regular system, and very imperfect apparatus : 
nothing in point of fact until 1870-71, when the disasters of that yea: 
made Congress willing in the winter of 1870~71 to appropriate 
$200,000; and from that day commenced our present life-saving 
service. 

There has been, I say, a gradual improvement; I mean a regular 
and systematic improvement; and not only so, but it has been rapid 
in point of fact. The appliances have been multiplied. Wherever 
there has been anew apparatus discovered in this or any other country, 
this bureau in the Treasury has seized hold of it to the extent of its 
means; and there has been a constant reduction in the weight of ¢) 
apparatus used in rescuing the shipwrecked sailors, and in every way 
the improvement has been such as to secure the approval of Congress 
and of the country. 

I have here an extract which I have taken from the last annnal 
report, which I desire to make a part of my remarks, that the Honse 
may see how great has been the improvement and what the work 
has been, since the organization of the system from November 1, 1*7| 
I send this portion of the report to the desk and ask that it may \x 4 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The subjoined table gives a summary of results for the last six years (the 
since reorganization) in the tield of the life-s ving operations. No array of 
could add prouder significance to these dry figures. They form the stery of g 
numbers of lives saved, of shelter given the shipwrecked, and vast amo 

property rescued from destruction. Where this protection is ample, the ar 
horrible loss and ruin have well-nigh ceased and become a part of the tra 
which darkens the memories of old dwellers on the Atlantic seaboard. Thes 
results, morever, have been accomplished despite the limitations and di 
incident to narrow means and unperfected organization. ConsiderWg the mag 
tude of the tasks to be performed and the interests to be protected, the appr 
tions have been small. Yet. with choice straitened by the necessity of 
the appliances selected for practical use in life-saving have been such as to des 
and command the award of the centennial exposition. With only the means f 
affording a small stipend for their recompense, life-saving crews have been en 
whose skill and bravery upon occasions of shipwreck have won respect fort 
selves and honor for the nation, and whose patrols, no matter what the nig 
weather, walk the beach from dark till dawn, on the lookout for imperile “s 
from Maine to Hatteras. Keepers of approved character and courage, natural ca 
tains of men, masters of boats, faithtal custodians of the public property 
been found to assume the grave charge of the lonely stations and retained, ever 
upon the paltry sum of $200 per annum, to keep watch and ward for se 
ouly recently, a8 must be sadly owned, beginning to drop away one by on 
their unthanked and unpaid trust, leaving their places to be filled by untried. 

it is feared, inferior men. Station-houses have been built and furnished along t 
whole coast-line of disaster upon the Atlantic and the lakes; telegraphic con! 
tions from many of these have been made through the wires of the Signal Ser 
for instant communication to headquarters from wrecks; wreck statistics of t 
most absolute vaine have been collected and tabulated yearly ; and, in a wor 
scattered and unformed beginnings of former years have been brought toge 
coherence and developed into the sony of organization. The results as 
pe below are the pledge of anrpler and better, if the service receives the lez!» 
ative aid it merits. 





























General summary of wrecks which have occurred within the scope of life saring opera ES 
tions, from November 1, 1ei1, (dateof reorganization, ) to close of fiscal year euling 
June 30, 1277: 
Total number of disasters.............-.--+---- 
Total valuc of vessels. ......... .22-2---eeeseeees ceeee een 
Total valuc of cargoes... ... .... 22. ccccee ceceeesceees ccecee coceeeseeers on 
Total value of property saved. .........--.-- 2-00 ceeeee eee ce eee ce eeee: $6, 961, 9%" 
Total value of property lost......... -- #128 
Total number of persons on vessels . ‘ 
Total number of persons saved ..... 
Total number of lives lost ones 
Total number of persons sheltered ..........-.-- 
‘Total number of days’ shelter afforded. ............ 


Mr. DUNNELL. The record which has now been read of the serv- 
ice during the six or seven years that it has been in operation, is “ 
itself an unanswerable argument in its support. During the last \ 
this service has been called in question, its efficiency rather, bet aan 
of the disasters of the last year, and especially those of the I in 
and Metropolis. Before I close, I desire to call the attention of - 
Honse to the facts connected with these losses. The bill now uncer 


. * . . . . 9 be _ 
consideration seeks to avoid like occurrences in the future. These 
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losses were made more disastrous be cause of the great distance which | has added greatly to it, and to him belongs very much of the honor 
the stations upon the North Carolina coast were trom each other. It | which comes tothe country from this service. 
De Blatt ‘ 


‘osed by this bill to shorten the distances, so that when a dis- 

a propos : t : . 

. | * Ye curs, the men either at the station where the disaster takes 

nl me or upon the right and left of it may come together and unite 

yace 0 ° 

their forces in rescuing those in danger. el 

‘Iw i] ask the Clerk to read from the first section of this bill a pas- 
ve which I have marked so that the House may understand the ex- 

sont and character of the improvement which this bill contemplates. 

It adds stations upon the lakes, upon the Pacitic coast, upon the Gulf, 

ol notably upon the Atlantic coast. 

” The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to establish additional 
rT at ng and life-boat stations, at or near the following-named points, upon the 
a ond Jake ceasts of the United States, namely: one complete life-saving station 
““‘anberry Isles, Maine; one complete life-saving station at or near Scituate 
uM canal nsetts; one complete life-saving station at or near Watch Hill, Rhode 

and, one complete life-saving station on the coast of Delaware, between Cape 
9 open and Indian River; two complete life-saving stations on the coast of 
rvland, to be located, one between Indian River and Green Run, and one be- 

oon Green Run and Chincoteague ; fiiteen complete life-saving stations on the 
eta of Vircinia and North Carolina, ten of them to be located at intermediate 
+< between the existing stations, three between the southernmost existing sta 
ind Llatteras Iniet, one at or near Cape Lookout, and one at or near Cape Feat 
oint: five complete life stations on the coast of Texas, to be located, ono at or 


wr Sabine Pass, one en Galveston Island, near west end, one at or near Pass 
svallo, one at or pear Aransas Pass, and one at Brazos Santiago, and one life-boat 
tation on Galveston Island, near East End ; two complete life-saving stations on 
‘« coast of Lake Michigan, to be located, one at or near Sleeping Bear Point, and 
ne at or near Bayley’s Harbor, and four life-boat stations to be located, one at or 
ear Manistee, one at Ludington, one.at or near Muskegan, and one at Kenosha; 
ne life boat station on the coast of Lake Superior, at or near the mouth of Ports 
Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal ; two complete life-saving stations on the coast 
of Lake Huron, one at or near Port Austin and one on Middle Island, and a life 
hoat station at or near Sand Beach Harbor of Refuge ; and on the coast of Califor. 
pia. a life-boat station at Bolinas Bay, in place of that authorized to be established 
at Point Reyes by the act of June 20, 1874. 

Mr. DUNNELL. There are now ten districts and one hundred and 
fifty-two stations. This bill proposes to increase the number of dis- 
tricts to twelve and the number of stations to one hundred and ninety- 
three. The pending bill also proposes to give to the keepers of these 
stations a compensation of $400 a year each. Heretofore they have 
received the very low compensation of $200 a year each. It is to me 
unaccountable how men who have done such noble acts could have 
been retained so long, as many of these men have been, upon the very 
low salary which they have received. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has recommended that these keepers receive $500 a year each, but the 
bill fixes their compensation at $400 a year. It is a fact that the 
keepers of light-houses in the very neighborhoods where these sta- 
tions are located receive an average of $600 a year each. It is true 
that they are employed the entire year, but their positions are posi- 
tions of ease, of freedom from danger, of freedom from exposure and 
from all kinds of hardship, while these keepers are subjected to hard- 
ships of which the great mass of the American people to-day know 
comparatively nothing. 

The report of the general superintendent of the life-saving service 
tells fully of the labors of these men, and especially of the men who 
are in service upon the lakes, where they have of their own accord in 
many instances cleared away miles of woods that they might broaden 
their view of the lakes. They have built their cabins, ornamented 
them, furnished them and made them attractive upon these wild and 
ba:ren shores of the lakes. There is something exceedingly interest- 
ing in the account which is given by the superintendent of this whole 
service, of the nobleness of character which the service itself has 
developed. As I said a moment ago, the lives of some of these men 
make us proud of the race. I will read a paragraph of this report 
relating to the work to which I have alluded: 

All this work, of the most signal use and value, had been done without any other 
cost to the Government than the wages of the keepers and crews. Such is the 
manly spirit of these men. Tho fidelity and energy they bring to the service of 
the — recked are also expressed in these voluntary mechanic labors, rendered 
with a large generosity which brings into impressive contrast the miserly attitude 
of the law aceording them its meager dole. ‘To men like these praise belongs in 
no stinted measure. The record of the service for the past six years, unsurpassed 
by the life-saving service of any country, and which forms a part of the honor of 
the nation, is mainly due to their skill, their daring, their alertness, and their integ- 
rity Indeed, the efficiency of the life-saving organization proximately depends 
upon the character of thescoflicers. Tho keeper is theeunimating soul of the station 
It 1s to him the crew looks for inspiration and guidance. The discipline which 
makes these six men as one in fidelity to duty emanates trom him. The vigilance 
of the lonely night patrol upon the winter beach, which lets no vessel strand un 
observed, and is to the service like an unsleeping eye, depends npon his own vizi 
lance. In the hour of peril to the grounded vessel it is his spirit that determines 
whether the men he commands shall prove heroes or cowards, whether the rescue 


shall succes  £e 
shall su ceed or fail, whether life shall be save& or lost, and honor or shame befall 
the service and the nation. 
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Now these men have been paid the small salary of $200 a year each. 
It is proposed by this bill to increase their compensation to $400 a 
year. I promise the House that I will not much longer detain it, for 
there are other gentlemen who desire to speak, and who can speak 
better than I can, because they have personally observed the work- 
ing of the system, as I have not. P 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CovERT] the other day in his 
speech to which I have alluded refers to these surfmen. I doubt not 
that the gentleman from New York,[ Mr. Cox, ] who will speak upon this 
bill before the debate closes, will also refer to them. He has taken 
40 interest in the life-saving service from its very beginning. He 


These surfmen are noble men, daring men, accustomed to the coast 
upon which they live. They are better men than can anywhere else 
be found. I ask that a part of the speech of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Covert] be read by the Clerk, for certainly he has spoken 
of these surfmen, who play so important a part in this service, very 
much better than I shall be able to do at this time. : 

The Clerk read as follows : 


They are men of intelligence, owning their own homes, supporting families— 
thrifty, forehanded, and enterprising. During the seasons when not thus em- 
ployed, they are engaged mainly in surf-fishing ; and in this way they gain correct 
and intimate knowledge of every foot of ground upon which they work and of every 
phase and feature of the surf in which they labor. They do not de Lupon the 
pittance received from the Government for their support ; it comes to them simply 
as a small addition to their yearly income, earned at seasons when they.cannot 
prosecute their usual work. These men would not consent to enlist in the Navy 
subject at the call of the Government to leave their 


. families at any juncture for 
possibly a long absence from home 


Their home interests are in many instances 
too large, their home ties too strong, to permit many of them as prudent men to 


do this. This class of people have in great measure made the life-saving service 
what itis. They bave established local reputations for bravery and devotion upon 
the occasion of many a sad scene of shipwreck and disaster. They are known and 
marked men. Any act of cowardice, any temporary faltering when duty calied, 
would render them objects of by-word and reproach in the communities in which 
they live. It cannot be wondered at, that with this material to man the stations 
on our coasts, coupled with intelligent, practical direction and control, the service 
has become the powerful agent it has in snatching “out from the jaws of death, 
back from the mouth of hell” thousands of seemingly fated victims. I hazard 
nothing in saying that nowhere upon battle-field, where royal effort bas been made 
to outdo the brighest deeds of gallantry, have greater self-sacrifice and more su 
preme devotion to duty been shown, than have been displayed on many an occasion 
of shipwreck and disaster on the storm-tossed line of coast from Maine to Florida 
If heroes upon battle-fields have won glory by deeds of earnest daring in destroy 
ing human life, the large-hearted, hard-handed dwellers upon our coasts have won 
imperishable renown in their efforts to rescue and protect it. 


Mr. DUNNELL. A few words more and I will close. The disas 
ters of the last year have had much to do with this legislation, the 
legislation which is now proposed. It has made necessary this en 
largement of the service. The very criticisms which those disasters 
brought out have suggested this bill and made it a necessity. I do 
not believe the appeal to this Congress will be made in vain. These 
fifty-one additional stations are needed; they are as much needed as 
any of the stations that are now in operation. 

The service has been a grand one thus far. has honored the 
country and honored our Christian civilization. I desire to call at- 
tention to the reply of the Secretary of the Treasury to a resolution 
adopted by the Senate in February last, asking him whether there 
was sufficient life-saving service upon the North Carolina coast: 


It 


The instance of the Metropolis, besides illustrating the detriment to the patrol 
servico wrought by the excessive distances apart of the stations on this coast, also 
shows that they injuriously affect the chances of a wreck being reached, with the 
necessary appliances, by the life-saving crews in time to accomplish a rescue, when 
the disaster takes place, as this did, at a point nearly midway between the stations 
Ordinarily it would have been the duty of the life-saving crew to have hauled the 
surf-boat or life-car and other apparatus complete to the scene of the wreck, a seri 
ous task under any circumstances, when it is considered that these things, weigh 
ing about seventeen hundred pounds, have to be dragged by only seven men in the 
impeding stress of a gale and through soft sand. But as the vessel was even then 
breaking up, owing to her unsoand condition, it was judged expedient to hurry to 
the wreck with as little apparatus as could be made available. What was taken 
consisted of the mortar, ammunition, breeches-buoy, lines, and hawser, and weighed, 
with the cart in which they were drawn, over one thonsand pounds his heavy 
load, the very lightest that conld be taken for service, had to be hauled by six men 
for four and one-half miles over a beach in whose sands the feet of the men were 
imbedded deeply at every step, and the tires of their mortar-cart, although five 
inches broad, sank four or five inches. The serious impediment such a road offered 
to their progress and the misfortune of the distance laid upon them to travel at 
such a time, when men were drowning for want of succor, and which of course is 
referable to the undue spaces between the stations, need not be suggested further. 
These men beside were already worn by their long patrols of the night preceding. 
During the previous twenty-four horrs one of them had walked thirty-two miles 
through the storm; another twenty-‘our; two others sixteen miles each; and the 
remaining two twelve miles each rhe burden they were dragging over the yield- 
ing sands gave more than one hundred and sixty-six pounds to each man ; one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds over a firm level being the average allotted by standard 
authority as a man’s draught-power. They contrived by the most strenuous en 
deavors to reach the wreck about noon, which they never could have done by that 
time but for the fortunate chance of their being overtaken when a milo or two on 
their way and assisted by a man witha cart-horse. A further point, common to 
all such cases, is presented by this, namely: that these men, upon whose unwasted 
vigor much of the success of their service at the wreck depended, worn in some 
degree by their previous night's patrolling, arrived at the scene of their toil, still 
further wearied by their severe march with their apparatus, to at once engage in 
siill more exhausting exertions, which they continued for the remainder of the 
day, or until the last survivor was rescued. 


The above extract discloses the almost superhuman labors of these 
brave men. This bill would put the service into operation September 
1 instead of December 1, as now provided by law. The additional sta- 
tions will not only lessen their labors, but render fully eflicient the serv- 
ice on the coast where this disaster occurred. How worthless appear 
the few dollars, comparatively, which this bill calls for when viewed 
in the light of the losses which are now fresh in memory. How many 
homes would now be cheered by the presence of fathers and sons had 
not the Government allowed this stormy coast to go unwatched. Sor- 
row now reigns where joy might have held her banquets. It will be 
to our honor if we heed the lessons which have been taught us. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me say that this subject cannot elicit 
any opposition, because it appeals to our humanity. In these books 
which I hold in my hand, there are scenes described, not only of suf- 
fering almost beyond conception, but of heroism in rescuing from 
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Bt iG shipwreck, that are stranger than fiction itself. One of these chap- | House and in the Union. And I warned them in my Texas Pa 
: t ters begins with these words of the poet: speech and I now warn them again not to drive us from they, jy 
; ; What is noble? "Tis the finer fusing to do justice to our section. We love the party » but we cannot 
: Portion of our mind and heart, afford to be starved to death by it. We love the Constitut ton, but w 
: Linked to something still diviner cannot afford to see it made a golden girdle to support the North 
_ Than mere language can impart ; and a hangman’s rope to choke the South. maa 
; Ever prompting, ever sceing 


Some improvement yet to plan; 
To uplift our fellow-being 
And, like man, to feel for man. 


9 AR CT TT 


What bill can come before us which can give us a better opportu- 


nity to plan improvement, indeed, so fullof improvement, to uplift, Condition and Needs of the Navy. 
i to bless our fellow-beings? This bill provides for medals for the rec- 
i 


oguition of distinguished merit, eminent services in the saving of SPEECH OF HON. B. W. HARRIS, 


life. I predict, sir, that when we come to a vote on this bill, we shall 


hear‘no voice against it. All will act the words of the poet : OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
No wild hurrabs accompany In Toe House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The deeds these men do dare ; ? 
No beat of drum, no martial strain, Wednesday, May 29, 1878. 
No spirit-stirring air. = , 


On the subject of the present condition of the American Navy, and what is yu 


SEC ES WL eS ae 


ded 
But in the cold and darksome night for its re-establishment. 7 
They combat with the blast; » . 
And gain, by dint of hardihood, Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, said : 
The victory at last. Mr. SPEAKER: When I came into the House this evening 1 neithe 
designed nor expected to make a speech; but the opportunity o 
The ay the honor * : ; ’ 8 Oppc lity offers, 
Thy n let us pay the honor due and I take advantage of it to bring to the attention of Congress ay 
When gallant men so nobly risk the country at this the earliest favoring moment some facts relatine 
Vor iellow-men their life. to the present condition and pressing wants of the Navy, which 


though startling and humiliating, ought nevertheless to be fairly andj 
fully stated and universally known and understood, and to suggest ty 
remedies for present evils and dangers which the Committee on Naya! 
Affairs, after careful consideration, have concluded to recommend. 

| Texas-Pacific Railroad. This is a subject which involves nothing of party politics 
—_—— which can excite no local or sectional hostilities. 

t iphne ) T > { TpPa Every man on this floor who has the love of his country, his who) 
¢ dl KC II ( 0 Tit )N ° J < RK. C ITALMERS, united country at heart, is proud of her past glorious history ay 
; OF MISSISSIPPI, hopeful of her future greatness and honorable fame, will join wit 


| 


and 


i Se me and with the Committee on Naval Affairs in devising the means 
In ruc Tlousr or REPRESENTATIV ES, for establishing the Navy upon a basis adequate for the defense of 
\ Friday, June 7, 1878, the country, the protection and expansion of its commerce, aud the 
; . maintenance of the national honor. 
p On the Texas Pacific Railroad, in reply to Mr. Ilersert, of Alabama. At an early period of this seasion a bill (HI. R. No. 1974) providing 
¢ Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, while I was absent | “for the establishment of a board of assistants for the Navy of th 
¥ attending to duties in one of the Departments, the gentleman from | United States and for other purposes,” was introduced and referred 


Alabama [ Mr. Herbert) saw fit to administer something of a rebuke | to the Committee on Naval Affairs. The committee have ever since 
to me for my speech on the Texas Pacific Railway. He intimated | been carefully and laboriously considering the subject thus referred 
that I did not represent the sentiment of the South, and that he was | to them. They deemed it wise, as preliminary to any action or recow- 
their true representative. Sir, L believe Lam somewhat older than | mendation, to ascertain the exact present condition of the Navy, and 
that gentleman, and have therefore had more time to study the char- | they therefore called upon the honorable Secretary of the Navy for 
acter and sentiment of our people. And if we are to judge from the | such assistance as he felt at liberty to render, and for full informa- 
positions of honor and trust, civil and military, that we have filled in | tion in regard to each vessel now belonging to the Navy. The hon- 
the past, I can claim to possess at least as much of the confidence and | orable Secretary promptly responded to this call and furnished tl: 
trust of the southern people as the gentleman from Alabama, and to | committee with a mass of authentic information, which has been 
have as much right tospeak their sentiments as he. I hope I may be | published as an appendix to the report of the committee, (No. 6i2,) 
permitted without egotism to say that the portion of my speech which | and which will be found of very great assistance to any person sevk- 
he assails has been republished and indorsed by the press of the South, | ing information upon thissubject. I commend the a of the com- 
from Virginia to Texas. I will say, further, that I have received | mittee and accompanying papers to the careful perusal of every mem- 
private letters of indorsement from all parts of the South, and some | ber of this House. 

of the warmest have been from the gentleman’s own district in Ala- It was to me a most startling and astounding fact, when I learned 
baiwa. If he seeks national fame at the expense of our section, let | that our whole present effective naval force, both for offensive and 
him answer that to his own constituents. Time will tell which of | defensive naval-war purposes, consisted of only forty-three vessels, 
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‘7 of us has represented best the interests and the sentiments of our | carrying two hundred and forty five guns and having an aggregate 

people. displacement of 80,665 tons. 

is I have loved the democratic party from my youth up, and what I Such is, however, the truth. We have practically no Navy wortliy 

:& said to northern democrats was more in sorrow than in anger; but, | of the name, and I think the announcement should be made in the 
sir, 1 believed what I said, and I usually say what I believe. most public manner in order that the country may know and under- 





When a southern man remembers the gross inequality of Govern- | stand it, and that Congress may prepare itself for the adoption of 
ment aid in the past and when he sees that inequality about to be | some wise future policy in its naval affairs. It is wise that statesmen 
re-enacted ; when he sees a reduction of the tariff struck down in a | having the well-being and honor of the country in their keeping 
democratic House; when he sees a democratic Senator from New York | should know the whole truth, however humiliating and alarming, to 
opposing a subsidy to a Brazilian steamship line for New Orleans | the end that they may promptly seek and apply the remedy. 
after millions have been expended for New York; when he sees the I do not propose to say by whose fault it happens that our Navy is 
Northern Pacific bill, granting a subsidy in lands equal to fifty mill- | in its present shamefully weak and feeble condition. I propose to 
ions in money, passed by northern democratic Senators without a dis- | accuse no man—to defend no man. I cannot refrain from saying, 
senting voice, while they refuse even to fix a time to consider the | however, in passing, that Congress itself, by its neglect of the subject 
‘Texas Pacific; and when he sees democrats in this House opposing | during the whole period since the close of the war, must be and ought 
the Texas Pacific and yet ready to vote a subsidy to the Northern | to be held to answer for a large share of the responsibility for our 
Pacific, he begins to ask himself why he has suflered so long and | present naval weakness. Congress cannot plead in defense want ol 
endured so much for the democratic party ? information or admonition. Every year since the close of the war the 

It is true that northern democrats have suffered many things for | condition of the Navy has been made known, and Congress has been 
us, and I honor them for it; but, sir, we have endured tenfold more | repeatedly warned that without more and better ships the country 
for them. wonld in case of war with one of the great naval powers be helpless, 

There never was a day nor an hour when all of our persecutions | and would suffer defeat and disaster. During that whole period, 
would not have instantly ceased, if we had joined the republican party. | however, Congress has authorized the construction of only eight 
But we loved the name, we loved the hallowed associations, we | small sloops of war. 
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loved the ancient glory of the democratic party, and we have en- We have in all upon our Navy list properly classed as vessels of 
dured for it pains, penalties, and privations as great as those which | war 117, vessels nominally carrying 1,087 guns and having a total 
St. Paul suffered for the Christian religion. displacement of 269,393 tons. 

We resisted every temptation and clung to the northern democracy. Of this number, however, 28 are unfinished and unworthy of com- 





They have indeed helped us, bnt we have helped them as much. We | pletion, or laid up in erdinary as worn out and unworthy of repair 
lifted them up from being a despised minority into a majority in this | and fit only to be sold or broken up. The Huron has been lost at sea 
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eo the last enumeration, and 19 are used as store, receiving, and 
+ ships, many of which are fit for not hing else and some hardly 
e+ for that - making a total of 43 which are properly classed as per- 
tly out of the service. Two old sailing-vessels, the Constitu- 
; nd Supply, are now in France where they have been sent for 
see rion, Lsuppose, a8 among the antiquities and curiosities in naval 
vhitecture. In this capacity, as she has in all others, “ Old Iron- 
aie will, I doubt not, honor her country ; but as a vessel of war 
she no longer holds a place. Nine are rebuilding and unfinished. One 
~ a pew vessel unfinished on the stocks, worthy of completion. Five 
_ undergoing repairs. Nine require extensive repairs, (some of 
a ch will doubtless be found worthless and will be condemned ;) 
making 24 Which are classed as temporarily out of use. 
Of the 117 vessels in the Navy, therefore, which can be classed as 
vessels of war, as I have shown, 48 are absolutely and permanently 
ant of use; 2 are historic ships now on exhibition, having no signifi- 
; syoe as Laval vessels ; 24 are temporarily useless; making 74 which 
sania in case of war do no good whatever. Of the remaining 43, 27 


it 


> wd 
vm unarmored steam-vessels of the second, third, and fourth rate 
a They are the following : 


Cilpses. 


SECOND RATES. 


| No. of 


guns. | 


Displace 


Built ment. 


| Where on duty. 


Asiatic station. 


4, 240 

3, 000 North Pacitic station 
3,000 | South Atlantic station. 
3, #09 European station 

3, 920 North Atlantic station. 


. 400 South Pac he station. 
2, 400 North Atlantic station. 
2, 100 Asiatic station. 

, 220 North Pacitic station. 


28, 640 


THIRD RATES, 


No. of | Displace- 
| guns ment. 


Name of Vosat 1. 


7 
| Built. 
| 


| 

900 
, 900 
, Os0 
, 900 


60 
Enterprise 


Ashuelot paddle) 
Monocacy 








FOURTH 


RATES. 


Name of vessel. | 
guns. | ment. 


la!lapoosa 
Despatch 7 


i 73 
Rio Bravo 325 


Of the third rates the Tennessee and the Trenton are the best. 


These vessels are undoubtedly of great value as cruisers and as flag- 
ships. In case of war much might reasonably be expected of them 
as commerce destroyers, as they are represented as having consider- 
able speed and to be fine models. The Trenton is a new ship now 
ou her first cruise, as I understand, and has made a good record. 
Of the third-rates ten are substantially new vessels, but they are all, 
With the exception of the Vandalia, of less than two thousand tons dis- 
placement, and some of them are of scarcely more than half that 
tonuage. There are none of them possessed of much speed or power. 
hey make good vessels for the ordinary purposes of a peace establish- 
ment, for an unambitious nation like ours, but in case of war they 
could never carry our flag into battle with any reasonable hope of 
bringing it out with honor. They are too slow of speed to attempt 
with much prospect of success the ignomy of running away from a 
~— modern cruiser possessing the advantage of greater 
speed, 

It requires some vigor of imagination to class the fourth rates here 
named as vessels of war at all. The Rio Bravo, Palos, and Despatch 
would capture an unarmed enemy who could not outstrip them in 
speed, but they would not venture within the range of guns, I think. 

This is the unarmored fleet of steam-vessels of the American Navy, 
and the whole of it now capable of firing a gun. Our flag and our 


national honor are both in its keeping. Can we afford longer to 
trust them to such feeble defenders ? 


| Amphitrite.... 


, 060 | 


No. of | Displace- | our Own shores from invasion, and we could not strike an aggressive 


420 | 
1, 270 | 
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TRON-CLADS, 


Tn addition to these we have of vessels adapted to the defense of 
our coasts, rivers, and harbors fourteen iron-clads of the turreted or 
“monitor” class, now in condition for service, all of them, however, 
except one, requiring some ordinary repairs beiore being wholly fit 
for sea. They are as follows: , 


No. of 


guns 


Displace- | Cost of 
ment repair. 


Rate. | Built. 


Fourth 
Fourth 


1265 
1864 
iPo5 


1 


000 
000 
5, 000 


Canonicns....... 
Comanche 
Catskill 

Jason 

Lehigh 
Mahopac. ...... 
Manhattan.... 
Montauk 
Nahant 
Nantucket. . 
Passaic 
Saugus 


W yandotte 


x 


000 
000 
000 
000 
O60 
, 000 
, 000 
000 
3, 600 
1, 000 


I 


r 


Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 


r 


‘ 


1 


r 


23, 000 


The Dictator, a second-rate, builf in 1864, having a displacement 
of 4,500 tons, requires rebuilding at an estimated cost for the hull 
alone of $350,000. It would probably be wiser to sell or break her 
up and build a vessel of more modern design with the money which 
it will cost to rebuild her. 

The fourteen above named are all light-draught vessels, and fit only 
for the defense of rivers and harbors. At sea they would be practi- 
cally useless, as they were not designed as sea-going vessels. 

The tive heavy iron-clads of the Navy are entirely out of service, 
being under contract to be rebuilt in several private ship-vards of 
the country. It will require the expenditure of $3,000,000 at least to 
finish them and fit them fer sea. They are the following: 


No of 
uns 


. ) lace 
Name. Displace 


ment. 


Rate Built 


Tr 
Third 
| Third 


Third | ' | 
: | 
| 


Miantonomoh 
Monadnock 

Puritan Second 
Terror 


But I treat only of the vessels of the Navy now capable of service. 
To the twenty-seven unarmed steam-vessels above named and the 
fourteen iron-ciads, we have to add two torpedo. boats, the Alarm and 
the Intrepid, giving forty-three as our total present effective Navy, as 
before stated. 

I think I am justified upon this exhibit in saying that we have 
practically no Navy. If foreign war should come upon us we should 
be less able than at any other time in our history asa nation to defend 


blow upon the sea if we relied alone upon our Navy proper. 

I am not forgetful of the fertility of American inventive genius or 
the heroic daring of American naval officers and seamen, and I have 
little fear that any foreign enemy could successfully invade our shores 
or possess themselves of our great ports and harbors. The torpedo and 
other means of defense so well understood by our people would doubt- 
less protect us in this respect. But our present Navy would be driven 
in disgrace from the seas and compelled to seek ignominious protection 
behind our coast and harbor defenses, and our commerce, left unpro- 
tected, would fall an easy prey to the enemy. Fora great nation like 
this, bounded by two oceans, rich in all the natural resources and 
capable of leading in the commerce of the world, and having a hardy 
and daring population ready and anxious to carry our flag in honor 
and in glory into every sea where commerce invites, and to defend it 
against every foe whether foreign or domestic, this condition is dis- 
honorable and even disgraceful. 

Since the close of our civil war we have been strangely neglectful 
of our Navy and of our rank as a naval power. At the opening of 
that memorable struggle we held a position of substantial equality 
with the other nations. We had not, to be sure, a great Navy as 
compared with some others, but our ships were the equals class for 
class, our guns as powerful and our officers and seamen as brave and 
skillful as those of any nation. The weapons of naval warfare were 
then understood equally well by all, and could be increased and mul- 
tiplied by all or any, as the demands of war or the interests of com- 
merce might seem to require. 

Then personal daring and prowess counted for something in naval 
conflict, and indeed, as may be illustrated abundantly from our own 
naval history, often compensated for lack of ships and armament. 
At that time the American Navy was formidable alike for offensive 
or defensive war, and was held in respect at least by all the other 
naval nations. Our ships were as fast, as well armed, manned, and 
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commanded as those of any nation, and their models were among the 
finest in the world. 

The history of the American Navy is the pride of every true lover 
of his country. It has accomplished in the short period of its exist- 
ence as much as any navy in the world, and has won victories both 
of war and peace as renowned and glorious as any recorded in the 
annals of time. It is devoutly to be wished that its future may be 
as honorable as has been its past history. 

But no honorable future awaits it unless Congress shall provide 
new ships and armament equal to the requirements of improved 
modern naval warfare and worthy of the nation and the age. 

The progress in the last fifteen years in naval architecture, in guns, | 
projectiles, fuses, and exploders has been truly marvelous. All science | 
has contributed to this change. No nation has added more to the 
world’s stock of knowledge upon this subject, or led the way, or 
pointed out the path to these great improvements with more intelli- 
gence than America. 

Wooden ships of war carrying guns of small caliber, firing solid 
shot, beld supremacy in naval warfare down to a very late period. 
These were the ships and guns with which Nelson won his great 
renown, and with which our own great captains, Jones, Decatur, Hull, 
Bainbridge, Porter, Rodgers, Preble, Perry, and the rest, achieved for 
themselves immortal fame and for their country an honorable name 
amoung the naval nations. 

In those days the offensive and defensive power of vessels of war 
bore close relation. Wooden vessels were shattered and pierced by 
shot, sometimes to an alarming extent, but yet very few in compari- 
son to the number engaged were either sunk or fatally injured by the 
sole action of shot ; and the instances of line-of-battle ships being so 
destroyed are very rare indeed. 

The introduction of large shell fired horizontally with high velocity 
from guns capable also of firing solid shot wrought a great change 
and marked a new era in naval warfare. In this change the United 
States was not behind the other nations, if indeed she did not by her 
example teach them. 

Our screw frigates of the Merrimac class were the first ships of war 
which carried entire batteries of guns of large calibers, great power, 
and accuracy of range, capable of using either shell or solid shot, 
and their introduction placed the American Navy in advance of those 
of the other powers. By this change the offensive power of guns and 

rrojectiles far outran the defensive power of wooden walls, and it 
fed the way of necessity to iron armor. 

England and France were not slow to adopt the improved system 
of ordnance nor to recognize the necessity of making use of armor. 
In the great contest of 1855-56 with Russia, iron-c\ad vessels were 
brought intouse. The French first used at the bombardment of Kin- 
burn, in 1855, floating batteries thus armored. 

But the idea of iron-clad ships of war was not original with France 
or England. Fulton, whose inventive genius seems to have antici- 
pated all the great naval improvements which have been developed 
since his time, left a design for a torpedo vessel which was to have 
had a deck made shot-proof by a plating of iron. In March, 1814, a 
bomb-proof vessel was invented and patented by one Thomas Gregg, 
and in 1842 R. 8. Stevens commenced the construction of his iron- 
clad battery, known as Stevens battery. 

And so it is everywhere in the history of the progress of the art of 
naval warfare written since this country came into vigorous life. 
Upon every page will be found the evidence of the genius of her 
people and abundant proof that to them the world is largely indebted 
for its present advanced condition in the art of naval warfare. As has 
been before said, at the opening of our late civil war the United States 
was possessed of a Navy which though small in numbers was yet in 
equal contest a match for any of the other navies of the world and 
was respected wherever it bore the nation’s flag. 

At that time only two iron-clad sea-going ships existed. The 
Gloire of France, which was begun in 1868, and the Warrior of Eng- 
land, which was launched in 1860. With the exception of these two 
all the other naval vessels were unarmored vessels of wood or iron 
when this country was called upon after many years of profound 
peace to put forth its power in war. 

The Navy of the United States in 1861 consisted of 176 vessels of 
all classes, armed with 1,783 guns, manned by 7,600 men, and hav- 
ing a total tonnage of 105,271 tons, and of these only 35 were steam- 
vessels, 

The country in its necessity called upon the inventive mechanical 
and scientific genius of its people to aid it in rapidly putting upon 
the water a fleet equal to the necessities of the hour. With what 
energy and success the work in hand was accomplished may be seen 
by comparing the Navy of 1861 with that of 1865. From March 1, 
1861, to December, 1865, 208 steam-vessels were built, 415 vessels, 313 
of which were steamers, were purchased, 51,500 men were in the 
naval service, and 16,880 were employed as mechanics and laborers 
in the several navy-yards, as against 3,844 in 1861. 

The peculiar nature of the contest demanded that experiment 
should be made in armored vessels, Our Navy had to contend against 
fortified positions armed with guns of the heaviest caliber then in 
use, and to which wooden or unprotected ships could offer small re- 
sistance. 7 

Those two remarkable ships whose names will be forever linked 
together in history, the Merrimac and the Monitor, were the fruits of 
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necessity. The career of the former was short and its en 
ious; but it existed long enough to teach the world that the old oy, 
of naval architecture had passed away, and that a new order ha } 
taken its place, marking its advent by a victory memorable for all 
future time; and the latter sprang at once into historic renow! _ 
the most powerful ship of war in the world and the creation of ; be 
most advanced scientific knowledge of the time. — 
In that contest, however, the Government was not called upon t 
build up a navy competent to meet upon the sea a really nayal See. 
The confederacy had no navy and little commerce. It w 
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| war in which navies, as such, were engaged. The Navy of the United 


States was mainly employed in battering down forts and obstry 

tions, in opening the way to the heart of the enemy’s coun:ry {o; 
advancing armies, and in preventing the adventurous cruiser of other 
countries from breaking through our blockade with supplies for the 
enemy and in breaking out with cargoes taken in exchange for gy). 
plies brought in. ' 

Nevertheless the close of the war found us in possession of an iroy. 
clad fleet, the largest and for defense the most formidable in {he 
world, and with a sea-going Navy sufficiently numerous and powerfy 
to secure immunity from all danger of foreign war. We had ey. 
quered a peace after the most destructive war of modern times and 
were in condition to maintain it. No nation in that supreme moment 
of our triumph and exultation had any temptation to engage in wa; 
with us. Even England, with her great wealth and resources ay 
her immense naval power, would have found no provocation sufficieyt 
to have induced her to try her strength with us. She had, in accord. 
ance with her traditional policy, been false to both parties to the 
contest and had incurred the hostility of both sections. She had 
taken the confederacy into her pretended confidence and sympathy 
long enough to plunder and rob the United States of its commerce, 
That being accomplished and her interests secured, her regard for 
the confederacy changed to the coldest contempt. She would haye 
looked in vain to this country for aid in a contest with the United 
States at that time. The payment of $15,500,000 has not blotted her 
treachery from the memories of the people of this country nor satis- 
tied them that the debt is wholly paid. At the close of the contest 
the people of both sections were exhausted, weakened, and impover- 
ished. They had seen war in all its horrors, had felt its cruelties, 
and were satisfied. They gladly turned from the pursuits and thoughts 
of war to those of peace. 

It is not strange that at the close of the war and when peace was 
assured the nation pursued the policy of selling off the vessels tem- 
porarily added to the Navy, laying up her iron-clads, and reducing 
her sea-going squadrons to the lowest possible numbers. It is not 
strange that we have stood still ever since, doing nothing to increase 
our power on the ocean, and have suffered our ships, then so formida- 
ble, to be destroyed by rust and decay. 

But I fear we have fallen into a grave error, which, if not fatal to 
us, will yet be repented of in sorrow. 

We taught the world lessons in naval architecture and naval war- 
fare, which it carefully studied and appreciated and which it has imi- 
tated and greatly improved upon. While we have rested, economized, 
and indulged in pride and vanity over our past achievements, all the 
great nations have far outstripped us in the means and capacity for 
war. 

I have in my hand the report made by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, which contains information not only concerning the present 
condition of the American Navy, but also concerning the navies of 
the other naval nations. From it some idea can be gained in relation 
to the comparative power of our Navy. I call attention first to the 
German navy. At the end of November, 1377, Germany had 13 iron- 
clads completed and 7 in process of construction, 20 other steami-ves- 
sels of war and 3 sailing-vessels. Of the iron-clad or armored vessels 
12 are of a displacement of from 9,425 tons to 5,480 tons and the other 
8 from 3,553 to 900 tons each. All these vessels are comparatively 
new and are presumed to be in condition for immediate service. er- 
many has therefore a fleet of 44 vessels which is vastly more power- 
ful than our own. 

France had at the end of 1877 a total war navy of 492 vessels bear- 
ing 2,834 guns, divided and classified as follows: 53 iron-clads of 
185,847 horse-power and 461 guns ; 264 screw-steamers of 55,812 horse- 
power, and 1,547 guns; 62 paddle-steamers of 8,665 horse-power, and 
154 guns; and 113 sailing-vessels of J72 guns. Among the unarmored 
ships of France are several frigates of great speed and power, and 
which have engines of 6,000 horse-power to a displacement of 5,4) 
tons. We shall look in vain among the ships of our Navy to find 
their equals. They are armed with 20 guns of five-and-a-half-in h 
bore, and 7 guns of nine-and-half-inch bore. 

Of the power of the British navy it is difficult to speak with acca- 
racy. Itisso immense that one knows not from the published reports 
when he has included all the vessels which, in case of war, England 
could place upon the ocean. We know that she has in commission 4 
fleet of 248 vessels, most of which are steamers of various classes, 
including 112 classed as sea-going vessels, besides her immense 100- 





—ee aa 
lad fleet of 66 vessels, including 10 now in the process of building. | 
tet he iron-clad fleet are 5 having a displacement of more than 10,000 | 

- : . wch, 17 of more than 7,000 and less than 10,000, and 33 of more 
on 3.000 and less than 7,000 tons displacement. _ 

This iron-clad fleet carries the number afid caliber of guns fol- | 
jowing, namely: 4 of 80 tons each ; 18 of 33 tons each; 6 of 35 tons 
each; 21 of 25 tons each ; 80 of 18 tons each; 163 of 12 tons each; 74 
of 9 tous each; 326 of 6+ tons each; 4 190-pounders; 26 64-pounders; 
6 40-pounders ; total, 728. ; 

If to these were to be added the armament of the 248 vessels before 
named, the number of guns borne by the whole active navy of Eng- 
land I suppose would be equal to the aggregate of more than half of the 
guns in the navies of the world. It is to be remembered that many 
of the English guns are the most approved and powerful ritles yet 
produced. It is also to be borne in mind that England has a large 
number of torpedo-vessels of the most improved models and that many 
of her iron-clads are provided with both rams and torpedoes. The 
iron-clads of England are covered with armor varying from four and 
one-half to twenty-four inches in thickness, 

The Italian navy in December, 1877, consisted of 86 steam-vessels 
of all classes, carrying 676 guns. Of these vessels 16 are iron-clads 
with armor varying from five to twenty-two inches in thickness and 
having guns of from six and one-half to one hundred tons in weight. 
Among the iron-clads of Italy are some of the most powerful in the 
world and in guns and projectiles that nation is among the most ad- 
vanced. 

The Dandolo and the Duilio are each of 10,650 tons displacement, 
7,500 horse-power, and capable of steaming 14 knots an hour, are en- 
tirely covered with armor of the unprecedented thickness of 22 inches, 
and are to carry 4 guns of 100 tonseach. It is said of them that “ they 
can carry 1,200 tons of coal, being sufficient for a run of 1,000 miles 
with full force and 4,000 miles at a moderate rate.” “The two when 
completed will represent the power of whole navies of old construc- 
tion. 

At the end of June, 1877, the Spanish navy comprised 63 screw- 
steamers, carrying 694 guns; 18 paddle-steamers, carrying 106 guns ; 
8 sailing-vessels, carrying 127 guns; total, 89 vessels with 927 guns. 
Of the serew-steamers, 10 are iron-clads heavily armored and armed. 

The Turkish navy at the end of 1877 consisted of 15 large armor- 
clad ships, 18 smaller armor-clad ships, 45 other steamers; total, 78. 
Her iron-clads alone carry 144 guns of from 6} to 18 tons each. Eight 
of these vessels have a displacement ranging from 4,200 to 9,140 tons. 

Denmark has 23 steam-vessels of war, of which7 are armor-clad, the 
largest of which is of 5,500 tons displacement, with 3,700 horse-power. 

The Netherlands have 85 steamers, 17 iron-clads, 20 sailing-vessels ; 
total, 122. 

The two fleets of Russia comprise 223 men-of-war, all steamers, armed 
with 561 guns, and having an aggregate of 183,120 horse-power. Of 
these, 29 are iron-clads, the largest of which has a displacement of 
9,510 tons. She has besides these about 140 vessels classed as trans- 
vorts. 

' Even Brazil has in her navy 59 steam-vessels of war, carrying 193 
guns, 19 of which are iron-clads carrying 73 guns. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts are sufficient for my purpose. They will 
serve to bring out by bold contrast the truth as to the present naval 
power of the United States as represented by her present ships and 
armament. I shall not pause to make any comment upon this alarm- 
ing state of facts. I trust enough has been said and shown to attract 
the attention of the members of this House to the bill which the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs have matured, and which will be reported as 
a substitute for the bill referred to them at the earliest opportunity. 
I shall append the bill to my remarks in the hope that it may be read 
and considered by members, even before the committee may be called 
on to report it. 

_It has been made sufficiently to appear, I think, that our present 
Navy is utterly worthless for all purposes of aggressive warfare and 
alarmingly weak even for the purposes of national defense, and that 
no amount of money expended upon it, however wisely, can render it 
as ms with other navies of the world, even the weaker ones, 
respectable, 

The bill before us recognizes these facts, and seeks to lay the foun- 
dation for an entirely new navy which shall possess all the later im- 
provements and be worthy of the nation. It practically abandons 
the old navy to its fate, and only by small and indispensable expend- 
iture for repairs proposes to keep it afloat and make it useful until a 
new and more formidable fleet can be created to take its place. 

The time has arrived when we must either abandon all pretension 
as a naval nation or at once realize our weakness and begin the 
work of reconstructing ower Navy upon a scale which will enable us 
to reclaim and reassert our former honorable position as a naval and 
commercial power. . 

In the opinion of the committee, the first step to be taken in the 
work of building up a new navy, is to establish a future naval policy 
anda system of administration which shall have the quality of per- 
manency, Without these, the mistakes and failures of one adminis- 
tration will be repeated in the next, and the money which Congress 
may appropriate may be in the future, as in the past, wasted in un- | 
Wise experiments. 

The Navy needs not only 


; ; a wise and prudent civil head, and com- 
petent, honest, skillful, and expert officers as chiefs of the several | 
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bureaus to execute and carry out the plans determined upon, but it 
needs above all the calm, deliberate, and instructed judgment of a 
body of men of education, experience, skill, and professional training 
in the establishment of a future naval policy, not liable to the changes 
of caprice, or to be lost in changes of administration. No Secretary 
of the Navy coming from civil life can at once grasp the whole sub- 


ject of naval construction in all its various and difficult details, and 


adopt a policy of naval administration for himself which will be cer- 
tain to be the wisest and best for the country. There should be for 
his advice and assistance a body of men connected with his office not 
liable to removal with every change of administration, but continu- 
ing as the Navy itself, ready at all times to advise him as to the past 
and present system and policy, and to assist him in his great labor. 

Convinced of the correctness of this view the committee provide in 
the first section of their bil) for the establishment of a board of assist- 
ants for the Navy, to consist of the Admiral and Vice-Admiral and five 
chiefs of bureaus as er officio members, and five other persons to be 
appointed by the President ; two of whom shall be officers of the line 
not below the rank of captain; one an expert in naval construction ; 
one an expert in steam engineering, and one an expert in naval ord- 
nance ; the experts to be taken either from the Navy or from civil 
life at the will of the Executive. In order to insure permanence in the 
board, the five assistants to be appointed by the President are to hold 
each for the term of five years, one retiring each year. Arn officer of 
the Navy is to be detailed as the secretary of said board, who is also 
to hold for five years. 

This board is designed to have no power to control or direct the 


| affairs of the Navy. It is simply designed to advise and assist the 


Secretary in such matters of a professional character as he may refer 
to them for their examination, consideration, and report. The Sec- 
retary is deprived of none of the power which by law he now has, 
and all responsibility is left with him, and he may with perfect free- 
dom adopt or reject the opinions and advice of the board. In practice 
I think it will be found that the Secretary will be able to relieve him- 
self of much of the labor of inquiry and research which is now so 
oppressive to a faithful and careful officer, and by calling on the board 
he will be promptly furnished, and in compact and convenient form, 
with information which without such aid would cost him much time 
and irksome toil. 

As has been already shown, there are many ships of the Navy which 
are utterly worthless for naval purposes and which should be broken 
up or sold. I believe that experience has proved that the most eco- 
nomical mode of getting rid of such vessels is by sale. The price real- 
ized may be often very low, and individuals who purchase will often 
realize exorbitant profits. But the costly manner in which ships are 
broken up in navy-yards and must be so broken up renders the proba- 
bility of any saving to the Government very remote. I think it would 
be cheaper for the Government as a rule to take an old ship out into 
deep water and sink her, or— 

Give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning, and the gale, 


rather than to break her up in a navy-yard. These ships should be 
disposed of in some: way as a matter of economy at the earliest pos- 
sible day. They must be watched and guarded night and day to 
prevent them from being stripped and plundered by roving depreda- 
tors who infest all naval stations. The ship-keepers employed in 
our navy-yards, whose sole duty is to watch old, worthless, and con- 
demned hulks, must cost annually for their wages a very considerable 
sum of money. This is worse than wasted, for the labor produces 
nothing, and the ship is growing poorer and of less value day by day. 

There is also in the several navy-yards and naval stations of the 
country a vast umount of material which has becorje antiquated, 
superseded, and worthless for naval purposes, and which costs largely 
every year for its care and preservation, which should be sold and 
removed. The bill provides for the appraisal and sale of these old 
ships and of worthless and condemned materia] and for placing the 
proceeds in the Treasury to the credit of a permanent construction 
fund, to be expended by the Secretary of the Navy, with the advice 
and assistance of the board of assistants, in the construction of new 
ships of war. 

It is not contemplated or designed that the board of assistants 
shall give any attention or be called upon to discharge any duties 
with reference to the management or repair of the vessels of the pres- 
ent Navy. It is believed that their time can be more profitably em- 
ployed in looking after the proposed new Navy and in studying 
problems of naval architecture, ordnance, and engineering, than in 
devising methods to make old ships serviceable. The bill leaves the 
old Navy entirely where it now is, to be repaired and managed by 
the bureau officers under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

As has before been stated, it is believed by the committee to be 
wise policy to expend no more money upon the present ships of the 
Navy than is absolutely necessary to keep them in good serviceable 
condition as long as they can be made useful, and as fast as they be- 
come unfit for service promptly to have them appraised and sold 
and their proceeds converted into better vessels. There has been, as 
is well known, very just complaint made of the practice of rebuilding 
old ships under the name of repairs. Doubtless many good ships have 
been brought into the Navy by this method which we should other- 
wise never have had. The lackof proper appropriation by Congress 
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for new vessels may have in times past justified the expenditure ; 
but nothing has been gained to the Government by the process. 
most cases the cost has been greater than it would have been if the 
work had not been done under false pretenses and in disguise. The 
old ships in such cases have been lost at least, and in most cases the 
cost of their destruction has been even more than their value. 

The bill of the committee seeks to remedy this evil, and provides 
that no ship of the Navy shall be repaired when the estimated cost 
of such repairs is more than 40 per cent. of the estimated cost of a 
new vessel of the same size and model, unless the board of assistants 
shall advise it for some well-considered reason, as in the case of the 
Constitution, 

That historic ship was commenced in 1794, completed and launched 
in 1797. Her career during the first twenty years of her existence 
reflected great honor upon the country and its Navy. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that in the centennial year of the Republic she 
should have been rebuilt. The patriotic sentiment of the country 
demanded it, or at least justified it. But no such circumstances are 
likely again soon tooccur. She is worthless as a ship of war, and has 
no value whatever except as representing a period when the Navy of 
America was equal to that of other nations and able and ready to 
cope with any foe. 

Whatever may be said of that expenditure, or however just and 
proper it may have been, I submit that hereafter the example should 
not be repeated at the will or caprice of any bureau officer, and that 
no vessel, however glorious may be the memories clustering about 
her, should thus be rebuilt unless, in the judgment of the board of 
assistants, the interests of the Navy shall be subserved thereby. 

It will be seen that it is the design of the committee and the pur- 
pose of the bill to keep the business of maintaining the Navy and 
making ordinary repairs distinct and separate from that of designing 
and constructing new ships, machinery, and ordnance, and therefore 
the board of assistants are not given any especial direction as to the 
management of the Navy now in commission or any new vessels 
after they shall have been built and taken their places in the Navy. 
‘They are expected to advise the Secretary on all matters relating to 
naval affairs of a professional character which he may refer to them, 
and doubtless they may render him assistance by their advice in 
reference to the maintenance and repair of the Navy afloat, if he shall 
desire and ask for such assistance; but their more legitimate field of 
duty will be to mark out and follow steadily some well-devised line 
of policy with reference to the construction, armament, and equip- 
ment of the new vessels, so as ultimately to bring the Navy up to the 
requirements of the times and give us some guarantee that none of 
the public money shall be wasted upon worthless experiment. 

The annual appropriations for the support of the Navy will, if the 
bill shall become a law, be expended in the future as in the past, 
and from them all ordinary repairs will be made under the direction 
of the chiefs of the several bureaus by authority of the Secretary of 
the Navy. In this respect no change is designed or contemplated, 
except that the annual appropriation required may be greatly re- 
duced in amount, as no very extensive repair on worthless ships, 
amounting to rebuilding, will be permitted. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs allows me a moment for the purpose of inject- 
ing into his speech a single remark. 

Taking advantage of his courtesy I beg leave to say to him that I 
trust in the preparation of his remarks for the consideration of the 
public he will bring forth a view of the bill entertained by the com- 
mittee ; that is to say, taking the ccst of supporting the Navy for the 
three years prior to the war, the average annual expenditures were 
about $15,000,000, while within the last seven or eight years the aver- 
age expenditures have been about $23,000,000 per annum. Now, if 
the views of the Naval Committee on the bill submitted by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts are carried into effect and become the policy 
of the country, it is believed that the expenditures for the support 
and maintenance of the Navy and its reconstruction will be brought 
down to the sum of about $15,000,000, the sum required to support 
the Navy prior to the war. In other words, the measure itself ‘s a 
measure of eeonomy, but it proceeds upon two ideas: first, the recog- 
nition of the fact that we have no Navy; and secondly, that it is the 
duty of the Government to rebuild or reconstruct the Navy, and that 
in rebuilding and reconstructing it we should put ourselves in har- 
mony with the progress which has been made in naval architecture 
within the last few years. 

Hereafter, in my judgment, and I think that it is the judgment of 
the present Naval Committee of the House, costly naval vessels ought 
not to be built. But in the future naval vessel the idea of speed 
should be the most prominent, and incorporated with that, capacity 
and power of destruction. That is to say, there should be swift 
cruisers and commerce destroyers, and swift-moving, aggressive ves- 
sels, combining the power of rams with the destructive agency of 
torpedoes, and your coast should be defended by such monitors as the 
nature of it requires. The day of heavy-armored vessels is over. 
Keeping these ideas prominent, under the policy proposed by the 
Naval Committee it is hoped and believed you can restrict expend- 
itures of the Department and at the same time reconstruct and build 
a navy adequate to the wants, the honor, and interests of the country. 
While I, for one, believe that the support of the personnel of the 
Navy can be and should be largely retrenched, yet even if not done, 
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$12,000,000 per annum, and then if from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 », 
annum be devoted to the work of reconstruction of the Navy, and t : 
vessels to be built keep pace only with our necessities and the prog 
ress making and to follow in naval science, you will haye made) 
retrenchment of nearly or quite $3,000,000 per annum and at the 
same time be making steps toward securing a navy in which our 
country shall take some pride. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I agree entirely to what the honor. 
able chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs has just sai: jy 
reference to the economy of the bill. By bringing the appropriations 
for ordinary expenditures down to that amount which, with econon 
and wisdom in its use, will keep tho vessels in service in a proper 
state of repair, we may then expend $3,000,000 annually on new a d 
improved vessels and be constantly adding to our naval strength, and 
still the total annual expenditure for the Navy will be no greater, ang 
possibly less, than it now is. 

I agree with him also in the opinion that it would be unwise 
for us to attempt to build up a great navy to compare with those of 
England and France. Weneed no such navy. Our situation is such 
in reference to other nations that we cannot be involved in those 
complications which so often disturb the peace of Europe. Eyey 
with our present feeblo Navy I should have no doubt that we could 
defend our own shores and principal harbors from foreign inyasioy 
In case of war with a foreign power our people would find speedy 
means for the destruction of vessels which should venture within our 
waters. The theory and practice of torpedo warfare is pretty well 
understood in this country, and I think, stimulated by the dangers 
of a threatened war, multitudes of devices already invented and now 
dormant and generally unknown for went of a demand for their use 
would at once come into prominence and carry the art to a degree of 
perfection not now dreamed of. The torpedo is essentially American, 
and, believing it destined to become one of the greatest paciticators 
yet discovered, the American people are intent upon its fullest devel- 
opment. 

This is by far the cheapest and I think, too, the most formidable 
and effective system of defense. It costs but little even in time of 
war and almost nothing in time of peace. 

In my opinion great naval battles at sea between the immense 
modern iron-clads are impossible. The Inflexible of England and the 
Redoubtable of France may have their use, and before some land 
battery or in the bombardment of some fort or city, would doubtless 
resist immense force and inflict terrible destruction. But I do not 
think such vessels will ever cross the Atlantic and venture upon the 
shallow waters of our coast for warlike purposes. Nor do | believe 
the time will come at present when we shall cross the ocean to attack 
them. They are yet experimental vessels, and Europe has undertaken 
to make the experiment and pay the cost of it. When demonstration 
of their usefulness is reached, and necessity compels us, we can begin 
the work of constructing like vessels with the advantage of the expe- 
rience of Europe, and with no excuse for following bad examples. 
Their failures would be our teachers. 

Forthe purpose of destroying the commerce of anenemy we have now 
no vessels of suflicient speed. In a war with a country like England 
we could inflict greater injury upon our enemy by capturing and de- 
stroying her commerce than in any other possible way. Sink all ber 
iron-clads and burn all her navy, and leave her commerce, and Eng- 
land would be England still. With that snug island for a home and 
port, and her immense commerce on every sea, she would still be the 
mistress of the world. Strike from the sea her merchant ships and 
destroy her foreign trade, and England would be weak indeed. She 
can defend her shores against a world in arms, but on the sea she is 
more vulnerable than any other nation, just in proportion as her cow- 
merce is greater. , 

It is all-important that we should have a few unarmored cruisers, 
armed with a few guns of long range, possessed of a speed which 
would enable them to select their prey and escape dangerous antag- 
onists ; in short, ships which could fight or run away as circumstances 
might indicate to be most prudent. : 

To secure vessels of this class will require the closest attention to 
the latest improvements in naval architecture and steam-enginecer- 
ing, and the proposed board of assistants will have, if they do their 
duty, as much occupation as they will desire. Noship should be begun 
until every detail has been settled and determined on by mindscapable 
of grasping the whole subject. No one man, however skillful, should 
be permitted to determine upon the model and details of a ship de- 
signed for war; another the engine and another the ordnance, bat 
each separately, and all parts combined should be considered by as 
many competent men as can be made to work together in harmony. 
I think the proposed board meets the requirement, and if the Presi- 
dent shall take pains in the designation of the chiefs of bureaus and 
the appointment of the assistants, we may have a body possessed of 
as great scientific knowledge and skill as can be found elsewhere, and 
the result will be a sound naval policy, which is the first requisite 
and the establishment of a respectable navy at a moderate annual 
expenditure. 

The bill proposed establishes a permanent fund, to be formed = 
the proceeds of the sale of old vessels and materials of the Navy, 0 
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» annual specific appropriation as Congress may see fit to make, 
‘eh shall be known as the “ permanent construction fund of the 
Navy.” This fund is to be applied by the Secretary, advised by the 
hoard of assistants, to the construction of new ships, their armament 
a equipment. Three million dollars are appropriated for the first 
veat to this fund. By judicious management several new vessels can 
ie under construction constantly, one or two at each navy-yard. A 
few good mechanics can be constantly and steadily employed on 
them, and much of the trouble which arises from spasmodic and tem- 
porary employment of mechanics and laborers may be avoided. This 
‘work need not be hurried, and when other work is more pressing, 
Jabor on these can be suspended. At present the mechanics in our 
~avy-vards have nothing to do for half the year, and when there is 
anything requiring them, the exigency is so pressing that great ad- 


« 


dition of force is taken on, and then comes a discharge, complaint, 
and even distress. This bill will always secure constant employment 
and give great satisfaction to such as are worthy and skillful. These 
are the general outlines of the proposed measure. I need not refer 
to all its minor provisions, as the bill itself is appended, and may be 
referred to. It will be seen that the committee propose to embark 
nyon no scheme requiring extravagant expenditure. They contem- 
plate the construction of no great and cumbrous navy. 

* They propose the organization of a system which shall be perma- 
pent, and the establishment of a policy in naval affairs, requiring a 
scries of years for its complete development, and which shall antici- 
pate and prov ide against future dangers. To-day we have no system, 

vl no well-settled and carefully considered future naval policy, and 

Navy is a navy only in name, 

The Secretary of the Navy has now no power or authority to enter 
ynon the construction of new vessels of war. He can do nothing 
without the express authority of Congress, and unless specific appro- 

ion ismade. The future of the Navy is with Congress. I need 

not say that Congress is not the most competent body to devise and 
establish a permanent and well-digested system and a wise future 
policy of naval administration. It cannot devise ships, engines, or 
dpance, or determine their qualities when devised by others. It is 

« to expect Congress to administer the details of the Navy Depart- 
went. Congress should attempt no more than to ascertain what 
amount of money is required for the administration of naval affairs 

ving reference to efliciency and progress, as well as economy, and, 
plomptly appropriating that amount, should hold the oflicers charged 
vith its expenditure to strict compliance with the law and to an 
honest and economical administration, and should visit upon the 
faithless or dishonest, just punishment without favor or discrimina- 
lion. 

In conclusion, I take occasion to say, that the proposed measure 
has been submitted to the honorable Secretary of the Navy, and in 
its present form it has, J am authorized to say, hisunqualified approval. 
So far as 1 know, it also has the approval of those gentlemen of the 
Navy who have the best interests of the service and the honor of the 
country alone at heart. 

AsIhad the honor to say in opening, there is in this subject no 
room for the antagonisms of politics or for local jealousy. The Navy 
belongs to the whole country, and is for the protection of the whole 
country, and all alike are interested in its well-being and future good 
name, As representatives of the people the duty is upon us to main- 
tain such a navy as shall at all times defend the honor of the Amer- 
ican name. The duty is upon us not to neglect the admonitions of 
the present and delay action until we find ourselves helpless and de- 
fenseless in the presence of threatening danger or overwhelmed in 
disaster, 

A bill providing for the establishment of a board of assistants for the Navy of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a board of assistants for thefNavy of the 
United States is hereby established. The Admiral and Vice-Admiral of the Navy 
and the chiefs of the Bureaus of Yards and Docks, Ordnance, Equipment-and Re- 
cruiting, and Steam Engineering shall be ex oficio members of gaid board; and 
there shall also be five members of said board who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two of whom shall be 
line officers of the Navy on the active list, not below the rank of captain, one of 
whom shall be an expert in naval cov.struction, one of whom shall be an expert in 
steam-engineering, and the other of whom shall be an expert in naval ordnance ; 
and the said experts may be appois.ted from the officers of the Navy, of the line 
or the staff, the active or retired list, or from civil life, at the pleasure of the Pres- 
ilent. And to the end that the said board shall be a continuing body, the term of 
service of the members of said board, to be appointed by the President, as herein- 
hefore provides, shall be five years each: Provided, however, That the members 
“rst to be appointed as aforesaid shall hold for the terms following, namely : One 
of the line oflicers, by designation of the President, for the term of two years, and 
the other line officer, by like designation, for the term of four years; the expert in 
naval construction for the term of five years; the expert in steam-cngiveering for 
the term of three years; and the expert in ordnance for the term of one ycar; and 
all subsequent appointments shall be for the full term of five years, except in case 
“: vacancy or vacancies in said board occasioned by death, disability, resignation, 
reirement, or removal from office, in which case the President shall in like manner 


appoint a member or members of said board to hold only for and during such unex- 
pired term or terms, 


oa 2. The Secretary of the Navy shall detail an officer of the Navy not below 


ims rank of commander to act as the secretary of said board of assistants, who shall 
cepa re and complete record of the proceedings of said board, and shall have the 
wean’ custody inthe Navy Department of all books, documents, records, and cor- 

spondence of said board, and discharge such other duties as shall be assigned him 
od Aces board or by the Secretary of the Navy ; and the Secretary of the Navy sball 
. ' Apart, for the use of said board, convenient and suitable rooms in the Navy De- 
pom ut, and designate the place for the safe-keeping of the documents, books, 

ords, and correspondence of said board ; and said officer when so detailed to act 


as the secretary of said board of assistants shall serve for the term of five years, 
unless sooner retired. : 

Sec. 3. Said board of assistants for t Navy shall be attached to the office of 
Secretary of the Navy, and under his direction and subject to his approval shall 
discharge such duties of said office relative to the design, construction, armament, 
and one of all vessels of the Navy hereafter to be built or extensively re- 
paired, and such other general or special duties of such oflice as the Secretary of 
the Navy may require of them. E 

Sec. 4. Said board of assistants shall be especially charged with the duty of 
examining all designs, models, plans, and specifications of all vessels of the Navy 
hereafter to be built or extensively altered or repaired, and of the machinery and 
armament therefor; and their determination, when approved by the Sceretary, 
shall be final and conclusive and binding upon all officers and employés of the 
Navy, and shall not be varied from in execution without the express authority or 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, in writing. And the said board may, under 
the direction or with the consent of the Secretary of the Navy, invite the submis- 
sion of models, plans, and specifications for naval vessels, their engines, machinery, 
and armament, from any and all sources, and may determine what sum shall be 
paid to any successful competitors whose models, plans, or specifications so sub- 
mitted shall be adopted for use in the Navy, and any such sum may be paid out of 
the permanent construction fund of the Navy, under the direction and by the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Navy. . 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the said board of assistants, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy, as soon as may be after their appointment and or- 
ganization, to cause an account to be taken of the stock of stores and supplies per- 
taining and belonging to the several bureaus of the Navy Department, in w 
account shall be stated the original cost of each article and date of purchase so far 
as the same is known, and cause an appraisement of the present valuo of such 
stores and supplies to be made and entered in such account; and said appraised 
value, when so entered, shall hereafter be the price at which they shall be charged 
in accounting with the several bureaus. Such appraisal shall be made by boards 
of oflicers of the Navy, to be designated by the Secretary or by said board ef as- 
sistants, by authority of said Secretary ; and all such stores and supplies as shall 
be found by boards of appraisers to be unserviceable for use in the ax y shall be 
condemned and sold in the manner hereinafter provided for the sale of old ma 
terials, and the proceeds thereof shall be paid into the Treasury to the credit of 
the permanent construction fand of the Navy m the same manner as is hereinafter 
provided concerning the proceeds of the sale of old vessels of the Navy. 

Src. 6. It shall be the duty of said board of assistants, as soon as may be after 
their appointment and organization, to examine, or cause to be examined, all ves- 
sels belonging to the Navy not in actual service at 
as they shall return to any naval station within the United States, and to ascertain 
and report to the Secretary of the Navy, in writing, which of said vessels are untit 
for further service, or, if the same are unfinished in any navy-yard, which cannot 
be finished without great and disproportionate expense, and shall in such report 
state fully the grounds and reasons for their opinion. And it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Navy, if he shall concur in opinion with said report, to 
the name of such vessel or vessels fr 
from the Navy 


ich 


sea, and vessels at sea as soon 


strike 
m the Navy Register, and withdraw them 
And such vessels shall thereupon be appraised by said beard, or 
under their direction, in such manner as the Secretary of the Navy may approve 
And if the said Secretary shall deem it for the best interest of the United States 
to sell any such vessel or vessels, he shall advertise for sealed proposals for the 
purchase of the same for a period of not less than three months, in such newspapers 
as other naval advertisements are published in, setting forth the name and location 
of and the appraised value of suc i vessel, and that the same will bo sold for cash 
to the person or persons or corporations offering the highest price therefor above 
the appraised value thereof; and such proposals shall be opened by the said board, 
publicly, on a day and at a place and hour named in said advertisement, and record 
thereof shall be made in the records of said board. The Secretary of the Navy 
may require a bond or deposit, or both, to accompany such proposals; and such 
vessel shall be sold and delivered to the purchaser upon payment into the Treasury, 
to the credit of the permanent construction fund of the Navy, hereinafter provided 
for, of the amount of such offer. But no vessel of the Navy shall hereafter be suld 
in any other manner than herein provided, or for less than such appraised value, 
unless the President of the United States shall otherwise direct in writing. No old 
material of the Navy shall hereafter be sold or exchanged by the Secretary of the 
Navy or by any oflicerof the Navy which can, in the opinion of said board, be prot- 
itably used by reworking or otherwise in the construction or repair of vessels, their 
machinery, armor, armament, or equipment, but the same shall be stored and pre- 
served for future use. When, in the judgment of said board, any such old material 
cannot be profitably used as aforesaid, the same shall be appraised by, or under the 
direction of, said board, and sold at public auction, under such rules and regula- 
tions as said board may, with the approval of said Secretary, have previously 
adopted, and, in the absence of such rules and regulations, in such manner as the 
a Secretary may direct. All money arising from the sale of such old material 
shall be paid into the Treasury tothe credit of the permanent construction fund of 
the Navy. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby established a fund, to be called and known as the per- 
manent construction fund of the Navy, which shall comprise the appropriations 
made therefor from time to time by Congress and the proceeds arising from the sale 
of old or condemned vessels of the Navy and of old and condemned materials and 
condemned stores and supplies as hereinbefore provided, which said fand shall be 
useland expended by the Secretary of the Navy, with the aid and assistance of 
said board in the construction, armament, and equipment of new naval vessels, and 
for no other purpose. And there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000,000, which shall be placed 
to the credit of said permanent construction fund of the Navy. No unexpended 
balance of said permanent construction fund shall hereafter be covered into the 
Treasury or be made available for any purpose not provided by this act, any law 
tothe contrary notwithstanding. The Secretary of the Navy shall not contract to 
expend for the purposes provided for in this act, during any one fiscal year, a greater 
sum than the amount standing to the credit of said fand during said year, including 
additions from the sale of vessels, materials, stores and supplies, and the balance 
of the previous year, if any. But in the construction, armament, or equipment of 
new vessels of the Navy as herein provided for, the Secretary of the Navy may 
make use of any materials, stores, or suplies now on hand which, in the opinion of 
said board of assistants, will not probably be required in the repair of the vessels, 
their armament or equipment, now in the Navy, but not otherwise. 

Sec. 8. No vessel now belonging to the Navy shall be finished or repaired where 
the estimated cost of its completion or repair shall exceed 40 per cent. of the cost 
of a new vessel of the same size and model exclusive of the armament and equip- 
ment, unless such board of assistants shall recommend such completion or repair ; 
and in such case the cost of such completion or repair shall be made from said per- 
manent construction fund of the Navy, in the same manner as if such vessel was 
being built under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. That said board of assistants shall have power to adopt rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with existing law, governing their meetings and mode of 
procedure and the duties of their secretary, which, when approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, shall have the force and effect of law, and be binding upon them 
and their successors until altered and amended with like approval; but said board 
shall transact no business at any meeting unless three members be present, and 
the senior oflicer of said board present at any meeting shall be entitled to preside 
thereat. The records of said board shall state how each member voted on any 
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question, and shall be at all times open to the Secretary of the Navy, the President 
of the United States, and the Committees on Naval Affairs of both Houses of Con- 
gress. The said assistants while serving on said board, and their secretary, shall 
be entitled to the highest pay of their rank, and their actual expenses while trav- 
eling on business of the board jut whenever the President shall appoint as a 
member of said board of assistants a person who is not an officer of the Navy, he 
shall have power to fix the salary of such assistant, which shall be paid monthly 
out of said permanent construction fund of the Navy: Provided, however, That said 
salary shall in no case exceed the highest pay of a rear-admiral on the active list. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy annually to report in 
detail to Congress the proceeds of all sales of vessels and materials made under 
the provisions of this act, and the expenses attending such sales, and all expendi 
tures made or authorized to be made = the permanent construction fund of the 
Navy; and in his said report he shall state what vessels have been built, com- 
meneced, or authorized to be built, out of said permanent construction fund of the 
Navy; and generally, in what manner the same have been built, or authorized to 
be built, and whether by contract or otherwise. 

Sec. 11. Not more than —— million dollars shall be expended or authorized to 
be expended out of the permanent construction fund of the Navy during any one 
fiscal year without authority of Congress. No portion of said permanent construc- 
tion fund of the Navy shall be diverted from the purposes provided for in this 
act, and any officer who shall knowingly and willfully make use of or authorize the 
use of any portion of said fund for any purpose not authorized by ed age me of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable therefor to 
removal by court-martial, or otherwise 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of said board of assistants annually, in the month of 
November, to report in writing to the Secretary of the Navy, as to the condition of 
the Navy, and in said report they shall make such suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as in their opinion the best interests of the naval service may require, and the 
Secretary of the Navy shall transmit the same to Congress with his annual report. 

This act shall take effect on its passage. 





Life-Saving Service. 


‘ ‘ ‘ \ § yoVcl yy T x r 1c 
SPEECIL OF HON. JESSE J. YEATES, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
In THE Hovust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 3, 1878. 

The House having under consideration the bill (I. R. No. 3928) to reorganize 
the life-saving service— 

Mr. YEATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was my intention to speak somewhat at length 
upon this question; but the lateness of the hour and the circum- 
stances attending our session this evening forbid that I should elab- 
orate the questions involved in this discussion. Let me say also that 
the speeches delivered here to-night have been so good and so com- 
plete, and especially the speech we have just listened to from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo] has been in such good 
taste and so much to the point, that it seems to me if there had been 
a full House there could have been but one opinion upon the question. 

I had intended toshow, if I could, that there was no compatibility 
between this service and the service of the Navy; that Navy men 
were not adapted to it; that their home ison the open sea. But the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, in a few brief sentences, has demon- 
strated that point. I had intended also to dwell to some little ex- 
tent on the character of the men who man this peculiar service, and 
to show to the members of this House that in this broad land and in 
all countries there are no people that are superior to them in the 
discharge of their duty, a duty and a labor that call for the highest 
courage and the most arduous labor; but the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, in the simple story which he has had read, has made all 
the speech I conld have made on that subject. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, I feel a deep interest in this question; and 
I do not propose to take my seat until I shall have called the atten- 
tion of the House to a few points connected with it, so far especially 
as concerns my section of the country and that represented here by 
my friend, Colonel GoopE, who lives in the district adjoining mine 
in Virginia. I presume if it had not been for the disasters of the 
Huron and the Metropolis there never would have been a word said 
about transferring this service to the Navy. Gentlemen of high re- 
spectability and talent have come to the conclusion that the service 
was ineflicient. But they have done so, Mr. Speaker, without a due 
examination of the case. And I undertake to say that the surfmen, 
the men who are engaged in the life-saving service in the sixth dis- 
trict, embraced in Virginia and North Carolina, have not their supe- 
riors from Cape Cod to California; and the names of Brock and Jose- 
phus Baughm, William T. Brinkley, and other men, surfmen and 
citizens, who have gone out amidst the darkness and the gloom of the 
storm and have breasted the mad waves of old Ocean as they beat 
on that stormy coast, impcriling their lives, will stand in history, 
and ought to stand there, as long as the names of any patriotic and 
brave men are honored. 

We talk, Mr. Speaker, about the courage that animates a man when 
he goes forth amid the strains of martial music and the shonts of 
his companions and marches up to the cannon’s mouth; and people 








GOODE] and myself represent. 
quiet, deep blue sea, whether by day or by night. 
and falls as gently as the sweet breathings of a fair and beg 
woman, so calm, 80 quiet, so peaceful. But mark the change yw), 
its spirit is aroused and maddened by the storm. ten 4 
quiet of Hatteras is turned into howling winds and raging )j}Joy. 
A friend I mourn, departed in his youth, told its horrible story j; 
inspiration of his muse. I will quote a few verses from a poem c 
Joseph W. Holden that will preserve the name of the bright, yout}. 
It is descriptive of the warfare of th 
storm kings of the north and south seas as they meet in conjic; 
around Hatteras : P 


ful, but lamented author. 
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from the sea, on his way to rescue and save the life of 
man; mark him as he goes in the thick gloom, 
sometimes sinking deep in the sand, straining his eyes ove 


waters, tired but never resting; and I tell you, Mr. Spe 
tlemen of this House, that it takes as much courage for that 
does for you or for me to march up to the ¢ ) fs 
the flashing sword when it gleams in the thickest of the battle 
Some of you gentlemen have perhaps never see ce 
storm. You may never have heard its an 
have heard its eternal voice that is as the 
fortunate mariner. I propose to tell you something about aa. 
gers of the coast in the districts that my friend from Virginia 5, 
It is beautiful to look out anen) 


NATTERAS. 


The Wind King from the North came down, 
Nor stopped by river, mount, or town ; 

But, like a boisterous god at play, 
Resistless, bounding on bis way, 

Ho shook the lake and tore the wood, 

And flapped his wings in merry mood, 

Nor furled them, till he spied afar, 

The white caps ilash on Hatteras Bar, 
Where fierce Atlantic landward bowls, 

O’er treacherous sands and hidden shoals. 


He pansed, then wreathed his horn of cloud, 

And blew detiance long and loud ; 

“Come up! Come up, thou torrid god ; 
That rul'st the Southern Sea ! 

Ho! lightning-eyed and thunder-shod, 
Come wrestle here with me! 

As tossest thou the tangled cane 

I'll hurl thee o'er the boiling main !” 


The angry heavens hung dark and still, 
Like Arctic night on Hecla’s hill ; 

The mermaids sporting on the waves, 
Affrighted, fled to coral caves: 

The billow checked its curling crest, 
And, trembling, sank to sudden rest; 
All ocean stilled its heaving breast. 
Reflected darkness, weird and dread, 
An inky plain the waters spread— 

So motionless, since life was fled! 


Amid this elemental lull, 

When nature died. and death lay dull, 
As though itself were sleeping there— 
Becalmed upon that dismal tlood. 

Ten fated vessels idly stood, 

And not a timber creaked! 


“Come up! Come up, thou torrid god, 

Thou lightning-eyed and thunder-shod, 

And wrestle here with me!" 

’ Twas heard and answered: “ Lo! I come 
From azure Carribee, 

To drive thee, cowering, to thy home, 

And melt its walls of frozen foam.” 


From every isle and mountain dell, 

From plains of pathless chaparral, 

From tide-built bars, where sea birds dwell, 
He drew his lurid legions forth— 

And sprang to meet the white-plumed North. 


Can mortal tongue in song convey 

The fury of that fearful fray ? 

How ships were splintered at a blow— 
Sails shivered into shreds of snow— 
And seamen hurled to death below ! 
Two gods commingling, bo)t and blast, 
The huge waves on each other cast, 
And bellowed o'er the racing waste ; 
Then sped, like harnessed steeds, afar, 
That drag a shattered battle-car 

Amid the midnight din of war! 


Smile on, smile on, thou watery hell, 

And toss those skulls upon thy shore ; 
The sailor's widow knows thee well; 

His children beg from door to door, 

And shiver, while they strive to tell 

How thou hast robbed the wretched poor! 
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fall before him, and strew flowers in his path and cecorate his brow 
with the chaplet of victory. But show me that man upon a storm- 
beaten coast at the hour of midnight, with not a star to guide him 
on his errand, and no sound about him save the eternal roaring of 
the ocean, sinking at every footstep deep into the sand, marching on 
with his dim lantern and listening for the wail that shall come out 


And now, Mr. Speaker, a short history of the life-saving service 00 
that dreadful coast. 

In 1874 the sixth district was established ; I call the attention of 
the members of the House to that particular district. It was estab- 
lished on the most dangerous coast of this country. 1 think there 
were some ten or twelve stations on that coast, embracing one hun- 








ired and twenty miles, and the stations were distant ten, twelve, 
aa ‘steen miles from each other. As the gentleman from Massa- 
aie [ Mr. CRAPO ] has said, these stat ions are closed at a particu- 

- time in the year and are not reopened until the December follow- 

The Huron, whose wreck brought fresh lamentations from that 
ast in the past year, was wrecked before the life-saving stations 
upon that coast were reopened. : 

“Mr. COX, of New York. On the 25th of November. 

Mr. YEATES. Yes, sir; on the 24th of November, I believe ; and 
the stations were not reopened until the December following. That 
terrible disaster was not the fault of the station, or of the captain 
«ho commanded it,or of the surfmen who served there. It was 
the fault of Congress in not appropriating enough money to keep 
the stations opened longer—to have them opened during the storms 
that prevail in L 5 
everest storms that we have on the coast of North Carolina occur 
» the latter part of September and in the months of October and 


November. 


tions open daring those months, ; 
“Mr. YEATES. Yes. I will speak of the bill presently, if I have 
‘ vat disaster which created so much alarm and terror in this coun- 


try was not due at all to the inefficiency of the service, but was due 


simply to the fact that the service was not properly cared for by the | 


Government. Having said this much, I propose now to give a little 
In74. 

How many shipwrecks do you suppose occurred on that coast in 
Eastern Virginia and North Carolina from December, 1574, until June 
4). 1575? There were eight shipwrecks, and two hundred and sixty 
nersons were on the vessels shipwrecked, and every solitary man of 
them was saved, Does that look like inefliciency ? Yet those stations 
were ten, fourteen, and sixteen miles apart; not upon a hard beach, 
but upon a sandy beach, a beach composed of deep drifting sands. 

As I said a while ago, at every step on that beach you would sink 
to your ankles inthe sand. And the men in that service have to carry 
their apparatus and boats from one station to the other or wherever 
they may be needed on this beach. Sometimes they have to carry 
them six or seven miles. 

And do you know, sir, what weight they have to transport ? From 
fifteen hundred to two thousand pounds. These six men have to trudge 
and drag their apparatus through the darkness of night and along the 
beach of deep sand to where it is needed. Was there harder labor 
ever performed in this world than that? Is the miner engaged in 
more peril and in harder labor? I think not. 

Yet the proposition is to drive these men out, and, as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo] has said, to seek an already 
pampered, starred, and elegant service to transfer the work of these 
needy, brave, philanthropic men. I have great admiration for the 
character of Lord Nelson; but Lord Nelson never saw the day when 
he was a braver man than some of these old gray-headed men, lean 
and strong as they have been and still are, going forth at night for 
no other purpose in the world but to save life and not to destroy it. 
{ Applanse. } 

The property involved in these six months of disaster amounted to 
$996,550 as estimated; and of this amount these poor surfmen saved 
$950,000. Is not that a good account? Is there a member here who 
would undertake to turn these people out now and take from them 
the poor pittanee upon which they live and which is their reward, 
and put this service in another Department for the benefit of another 
arm of the Government? 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. CRaPo] who lives at Plymouth 
Rock or near it has stated to you what is done there. I take pride 
and pleasure in the character of the men he represents here to-day. 
But I say to him and to my friend from Maryland [Mr. Roperts] 


and to my friend from New Jersey [Mr. PuGH] that although there | 
have been surfmen frozen to death upon the sands of New Jersey in | 


attempting to patrol and keep their lines open, siill on the coast of 
NorthCarolinaand Virginia where these disasters have occurred which 
have given such a thri‘l of horror to the people of this country there 
are men who have labored and risked their lives as freely as any 
others in the country. 

Mr. HUBBELL. And the reports show it. 

Mr. YEATES. Yes, sir; the reports of the officers of the service 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and of the superintendent of the 
life-saving station show it. Now, for the next year ending June 30, 
1576, strange to say, there were but fourshipwrecks. That must have 


been a time of great calm around old Hatteras and Kittyhawk—four | 


vessels shipwrecked with forty-five persons on board and all the ves- 
sels were lost. That will show how terrific the storm was. When a 
certain number of vessels come ashore and great efforts are made to 
save them and all are lost, it shows what a terrible storm there was 


at the time. But of the forty-five persons on those four vessels only | 
hine were lost. Those nine persons were lost from an Italian bark | 


hs a pa . . 9 . ° 
ra Went ashore on the borders of my friend’s district or near there, 
about station No. 4 if I am not mistaken. 


_ launched did so without putting on their life-preserving 
clothes as they ought to have done, so great was their haste to save 


September, October, and November. Some of the | 


Mr. COX, of New York. This bill provides for keeping the sta- | 


| district, every solitary one was saved. 
history of the stations in this sixth district which was established in | 


8 | sibly be as well managed as it is at this time. 
At Kittyhawk the wreckers and surfmen as soon as they could get 
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life. They pushed that boat through those tremendous billows that 
rolled like mountains on the shore. It always has astonished me how 
they could get through them without every man being drowned. 
They reached the vessel. It was dark; nobody could tell what hap- 
pened, except that suddenly there was a shrick and a wail and the 
light went out. Oh, what a horror! How sad! 
generous surfmen struggling in the angry brine. Presently the boat 
drifted ashore and with it a dead surfman. This was the only tale 
told of his bravery. He had given up his life, made his wife a widow 
and his children orphans to save human life for the poor, pitiful salary 
that the Government allowed him. Nota dollar of reward besides had 


The noble, brave, 


| those men ever received. Every one of those six men, captain and all, 


went down to a watery grave in an honorable and faithful discharge 
of their duty. Has theirGovernment forgotten them? The propo- 
sition is to take this service from their comrades, their kinsmen who 
are left, and turn it over to strangers who I say do not know how to 
launch a boat in a storm. ; 

I have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that those men would have saved 
every life on that vessel if the Italians upon it could have understood 


| the English language, and had governed themselves by what was 
|} said to them. 
I wish now to call the attention of the House to the fact that | 


But 1 can imagine how the disaster occurred. They 
were all expecting to be drowned, and the very moment the boat got 
there they all rushed into it, capsized it, and sank it. 

For the year ending June 30, 1577, of one hundred and nineteen 
persons on twelve vessels that were wrecked on our coast in the sixth 
Of four hundred and nine 
persons in all, imperiled during these two years and a half, only nine 


| lost their lives; and all the property was saved that was not on 


steamers so rotten that they went to pieces almost as soon as they 
struck. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I will refer briefly to the last disaster. I sup- 


| pose there is not a man here who has investigated the question that 


does not know the Metropolis was unseaworthy. She was so pro- 
nounced ; and it was a crime to send that vessel to sea—a crime for 
which men stand now indicted. She commenced leaking as soon as 
she left, and when the captain got off the coast of North Carolina he 
deliberately ran her ashore for the purpose of saving her and the 
men so far as he could. But she was so rotten that she went to 
pieces in five or six hours, and commenced breaking up in a few min- 
utes after she struck the beach. There were six men of this life- 
saving service there. One of them had traveled thirty-one miles in 
that storm upon that slippery and deceptive sand ; another had trav- 
eled over twenty miles; two of them,twelve; one or two, fourteen 
miles each. Those men were weary. It was dark as gloom could be. 
Nothing was seen. Nothing was heard except the roar of the storm. 
Yet these men, with their dim lanterns, conld have been seen, like 
specters, trudging their way along that sinking sand, looking and 
listening if there came one wave or one motion of terror from the sea. 

The morning broke, but the storm still raged, and after a while the 
cry came that there was a wreck coming; but then they had to be 
gathered together; they had to go for their boats; they had to get 
their comrades; -and before they could assemble on the beach the 
vessel had broken up and was almost destroyed. Yet it is charged 
that the captain and those brave men who risked their lives were at 
fault. Let me tell my friends that they sent a line across that steamer 
and the people on the Metropolis broke it. There stood the captain 
of the Metropolis, all panoplied as he was with his life-saving suit. 
He would not let a common sailor put it on and go ashore to see if he 
could not save those people. He staid there until one of these brave 
men on the shore took a line himself and twice or three times went 
into the water and breasted the storm and tried to go to the vessel. 
But the strength of man could not stand the waves which took him 
like a leaf and tossed him back. By the untiring exertions of these 
brave surfmen a large number on that vessel (exactly how many I 
have forgotten) were saved. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word as to the people who live on that coast. 
I know some of them. They are patriotic men who love this Gov- 
ernment at all times. A great many of them have stood up for it. 
They are pure, they are true, they are strong, they are patriotic. The 
time never has been when they would fail to discharge their duty at 
any and every hazard. One of them took more than one hundred 
men to his house and fed them; clothed them as well as he could, 
and took care of them. Others rendered all aid possible. Yet I have 
heard that the newspapers were filled with scandals and slanders 
against my constituents. I stand here to-night in the presence of 
this House to brand such things as foul and infamous calumnies. 
Those men are as brave, as pure, as patriotic as any in the land; 
with souls as tender as their hands are rough, cyes as quick to see as 
is the storm to beat back in madness and tury its waves upon their 
beach. I honor them, the brave and philanthropic people that live 
on the coast of North Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to speak merely for the sake of being 
heard. I had hoped for an opportunity to make some remarks on this 
subject to a full House, that I might ask every man what he had to 
charge against the life-saving service. I tell you that if you take it 
from those men and put it into the hands of the Navy it cannot pos- 
‘he bill before us 
does credit to the committee that reported it. It is full and goes far 
to perfect and render more efficient the service, and I hope it will 
pass the House. 
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Reply to Attacks on the Tariff Bill. extract from a speech delivered by me in its vindication. Tho ,, 
ectaneuasuiani tation he made from the speech was garbled, and the bill he erit;,.... 





S | > iE R¢ ‘ I [ ( FE I i( yN. KF ER NA N I 0” Wi ( D, was not the bill reported and now before the committee, 


L neither 

the speech nor the bill were quoted correctly nor stated fai; 
OF NEW YORK. I shall proceed to prove these statements. He opens by jal:., 
I il R = | as he states, a quotation from my speech in these words: © — ” 

r . > ~om Te “PpPrenwn am Re | Eo = ; = 

N THE OUSE OF L\EPRESENTATIVES, | Mr. Chairman, the most noteworthy portion of the speech of the chairman os, 

: iy. J m2 | Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Woop] on the pending Dill was itso... 
Tuesday, June 4, 1878, | sentence. He said, “In opening this discussion I do not propose to enter pa 
On the bill (11. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon foreign imports, to promote on pgm -yibanter ier nd haga ree ii 


trade and commerce, and to reduce taxation, and for other purposes. 


Upon this quotation he attempts to prove that I purposely eygy 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, before closing this debate it becomes | 2Y explanation or defense of the bill. Now what I did say Was thj,. 
my duty to notice some of the circumstances attending the progress | _ Mr. Chairman, in opening this discussion I do not pompese at this time to, 
of the bill since its introduction. I cannot in justice to the great | ite any ex lanation of the details of the bill. I assume that when tho Cor, 
‘ause of a reform in the sent tariff t ticing the aes oa ted of the Whole shall progress further in the consideration of the subject, it 
cause of a reform in the present tariff omit noticing the unprecedente incumbent upon the committee and myself, its feeble representative, to affor.) 
course that has been pursued by the opposition tothis bill. We have | explanations as we may be able to give in reference to the particular articles 
seen this louse made the instrument of an unusual attempt to defeat | prised in the bill reported by the committee. My purpose at this time js 1 
even the consideration of a measure matured with great labor and | 5t4te 8ome general propositions which, in my judgment, underlie all uestions 
? : ; 7 Sitemap vertaining to the revenue, and torecallif I can the attention of the Touse to: 
care after weeks and months of deliberation. Even a hearing of those Lioker considerations which should govern this country, and indeed all con 
who sought to exhibit the odiousness of the present law has been | on the question of taxation. ; = 


denied. A combined effort was made to prevent at the beginning | The gentleman, it will be seen, took a part of the paragraph, ay) 
any discussion whatever looking to a change. Those who had be- | even garbled that by omitting the words “ at this time,” upon whic 
sieged the committee-room in an effort to obtain a protection of their : 


; ; r | he commented to the effect that I had evaded an explanation of ; 
local interests and who had pledged and promised their support of | pill; that I had, through an inability to explain its details ora y 
any change in the tariff which suited their own purposes are now found | to avoid their discussion, purposely omitted to refer to them, Hi 
with those who are the partisan opponents of reform in any depart- | not quote the balance of the sentence, in which I stated substanti: 
Th . ~ n. 1 for i bi aes that when the committee should reach a consideration of the det: 
»b as been attacked for its appare songruities ar- mare 7. anations s caeceeeiteetae, 
ters which are responsible for them if they exist. Tt was the perse- | and rates, Heeays furtier, in aapititof irony, that whee the 
vering but jesuitical efforts of some of the men who now oppose it | cellor of the exchequer” declines to explain the details of such ; 
that induced the committee, against my vote and wishes, to incor- | jt becomes incumbent upon General BANKs and himself to do it. 
porate rates and duties on some articles which were inconsistent W ith} After thus creating an erroneous impression of what I did gg 
its general tenor and objects. Hence the alleged incongruities, if any, | and what I really did do in my speech, he went on in his original ani 
and seeming inconsistencies. Some of the gentlemen who have made | peculiarly grandiloquent manner to supply, as he said, my omissi 
elaborate addresses against the bill are more responsible for these | Now, the gentleman surely has little knowledge, though pretending t 
defects if they exist than any other members of the committee. They | much, asto what the chancellorof the ex hequer does attempt on sn 
caused to be incorporated several amendments utterly irreconcilable | occasions. I did all that the chancellor of the exche quer « ver 
with the true spirit of revenue reform. As members of the committee | tempts to do in the British house of commons in opening the bu 
they had opportunities which they did not let pass of taking good | | did explain the necessities of the Treasury, the sources from wh 
care of certain special interests, which they regarded of more impor- | they were to be supplied, the probable wants, the revenues to 
tance to themselves. The only errors in the bill have been caused by | derived from the bill according to official estimates, the eilect 
the concessions which were made to those who now prove to be its | the leading industries, and especially the provisions of the s 
enemies. A mistaken policy of conciliation with the monster of pro- | sections, outside of that relating to the rates of duties, and to wh 
sos mY —- “. the chief mistake that was committed in the draft- | | attach more importance than that of any other part of the | 
ing of the bill, Therefore the criticism of the gentleman was as misplaced as hi 
‘The committee was deceived, first, by adeclared willingness on the quotation from my speech was connate, But the et leman : 
part of the protected interest to submit to a moderate reduction of the | ceeds to criticise the bill, or rather what he would have the Hous 


tariff; second, by a fierce and violent opposition from the same inter- | helieve to be the bill, reported and now under consideration. I pass 
est after this moderate reduction had been assented to and adopted. 


) ! | over his generalities and flings asto my ignorance of its details and 
Combinations of all the various protected interests have been formed | the insufliciency of its provisions, and beg to call attention to ou 
against the measure, and the partisan efforts of republican politicians, | or two specimens of the just and fair mode by which he deals with t! 
who are so ready to embrace any opportunity to delude the people | subject. He says: 
for their OWR Purpoees, have been quick to avail themselves of these | Inresponsetothe gentleman's assertion that none but extreme protectionists op 
combinations and use them as their own special property for their | pose the bill, Lread the proceedings of a meeting, or at least remarks maile by 
own special purposes. Hence we see the whole republican part of this | men ata meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce on Saturday, Febru 

. . ° ,° - - . % st axc ivelv 2e-Lre » i vas ad s 
House, almost to a man, combined against it, aided by others who | Wich was composed almost exclusively of free-traders, and which was address 
claim to be democrats among others, by J. 8. Moore, better known as * Curiosibhoy,” the author of 


, . oo Parsee letters; also by Mr. Daniel C. Robbins, famous not only in this country but 
Among the several speeches which have been made in opposition | in other lands as a manufacturing chemist, who makes the advocacy of fr 
to this bill I shall notice butone. Ido this rather in deference tothe | ahobby. This report of the proceedings of that meeting was kindly furnished 
gentleman who made it than to the merits of the speech itself as con- | PY,0ne Who participated in it. The proceedings were for prudential reasons not 
. . hi : . published, but were sent in manuscript to a number of gentlemen. 
taining anything which entitles it to notice. I refer to that of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Kettry.] This gentleman has Now, Mr. Chairman, no such meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
been for some years the acknowledged leader of the protectionists in | of New York ever took place, no such proceedings before that cham- 
Congress. He has labored long and no doubt arduously, if not intel- | ber are known to or were ever heard of by its ofiicers. The statement 
ligently, in acquiring practical information of the details of the com- | is without the shadow of foundation. The gentleman must have 
ponent elements of manufactured articles. Having a large manufact- | known this at the time he paraded it before the House, and has in- 
uring interest in his congressional district, he naturally strove to make | cluded it in his printed speech, or he permitted himself to be made 
himself acquainted with that side of the question and doubtless has | the dupe of some wag or some interested protectionist. He is enti- 
acquired knowledge. tled to take hold of either horn of the dilemma. When he stated 
But the gentleman’s error is that he thinks he knows all and every- | that such a ——— had been held by the Chamber of Commerce, 
thing and has a supply of information exclusively his own. He will | and made as part of his speech a lengthy extract of what purported 
not allow that any other gentleman can possibly be informed, and | to have been its proceedings, I thought at the time it was strange 
will insist upon it that all those who doubt his infallibility are either | I had noinformation that any such meeting was held. Consequent'y 
ignoramuses or downright rogues. Hence the gentleman’s trouble at | I wrote to the president of the Chamber of Commerce, and this is the 
this time. He quarreled with his colleague, [Mr.O’NEILL,] also from | correspondence : 
Philadelphia, because his colleague assumed some little right “to go 
it” in his own peculiar way as against the bill by opposing its con- 
sideration even before he [Mr. KELLEY] had placed himself on record 
as the great champion of protection. Mr. O’NELLL should have waited 
* until Sir Oracle had opened his mouth.” . House of Representatives from the Committee of Ways and Means was sever'y 
It is this spirit of self-sufficiency and exclusive possession of know]- | criticised and denounced. As I have never heard of any meeting of the chamber 
cdge that has compelled the gentleman to sit in judgment upon my | being held at which this was dono, or any action upon the subject oy ee 
speech and the bill with that air of superiority for which he is so | Please reply whether any action, and if 80, what, has been had upon the subj 





ent 











House OF REPRESENTATIVES, Ma 
COMMITTEE OF WAYs AND MI ANS, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, ts 


My Dear Sm: It has been stated here that at a meeting of the Chamber of Cor » 
merce of New York, held February 2 last, the tariff bill reported by me to tit 


much distinguished. Yours truly, FERNANDO WOOD 
The gentleman’s speech referred to was an elaborate and what he Chairman of Committes, 

conceived to be an unanswerable speech in opposition. I fear he fell | 8. D. Bascock, esq... 

short of his mark. Instead of damaging the bill he only succeeded President Chamber of Commerce. 

in damaging himself. Tis reputation for candor and fair dealing as Cuamuer or COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF New York, 

a statesman will doubtless suffer more than the bill he sought to de- New York, May 13, is*. 


preciate. He opened by taking as a text what purported to be an Deak Siz: Mr. S. D. Babcock has requested me to say to you, in reply to your 
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, or of the 11th instant, that the pending tariff bill has not been under considera 


OU ot ol at any of its meetings, nor has any one been authorized by | 4;,., .. ae : . 
‘ his chamber at i s : Y | tice as a fair debater appears to have been lost sight of in his desire 
| to lead the political and partisan cormorants of bis State who, re 


sho chamber to favor or oppose it. 

i our obedient servant, sa 

Your obe GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 
TERNANDO Woop, 


Committee of Ways and Means, House of Representatives, Washington. 


It is thus seen that no small part of the gentleman’s speech was 


ised upon a myth—no such meeting took place—and, like much of 


| 


| put money in their own pockets. 


misrepresent it. I have-been mistaken, however. His sense of jus- 


! 


rare 


less of the rights of others, see no good in anything that does not 
But what will be thought of a gen- 


| tleman who charges by implication a fellow-member with utterances 


’ 
she remainder of the gentleman’s criticisms, has no foundation in | 
f 


et and no value as an argument. — 
“The gentleman used the proceedings of this so-called meeting to 
chow that the free-traders of New York opposed the bill, and drew 


from these premises the conclusion that it was objectionable to both | 
protectionists and those of the opposite school—and thus condemned | 


bv men of the antagonistic extremes of opinion on the tariff ques- 
tion. Lam willing to accept these statements as true, as if they had 
actually occurred. If the protectionists of Pennsylvania and the 
free-traders of New York are alike opposed to the bill, I am the more 
nieased with it. This, if it be a fact, is its highest encomium. Be- 
t seen the two extremes are to be found reason, justice, and common 


the head and heart than to the sophistries of the ultra free- traders 
or the grasping avarice of the protectionists. I utterly denounce and 
condemn both, and find my best guarantee for the safety of the pub- 
lic welfare and true interest of the people of this great nation is in 
the middle course, Which would do that which is for the good of the 
whole—insure the fullest development of all industries and provide 


for the maintenance of the Government with the least injury to any. | 


It will be observed that the so-called meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, which denounced the bill, was held February 
9.1878, and the gentleman follows up this denunciation in his speech. 
His comments upon it are in the same spirit as that of the proceed- 
ings of the alleged meeting referred to. Indeed it is altogether 
probable that its proceedings quoted which, as he says, were not 
published, suggested to him many of his points in opposition. I re- 
gret that it is incumbent upon me to expose the gentleman in an- 
other and more serious mistake. The bill he criticises, like the bill 
before the meeting referred to, (if it ever took place,) is not the bill 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means and now before the 
House. On February 2, the day on which the gentleman tixes the 
meeting, the present bill had no existence. 

The following extracts from the minutes of the committee will 
show the history of the bill and the days on which the subject was 
considered. 

From the journal of the Committee of Ways and Means, it appears 
that at their meeting held Friday, November 6, 1877, on motion of 
Mr. HARRIS, it was 


Resolved, That all matters pertaining or relating to revenue and taxation shall 
be referred toa subcommittee, of whom the chairman of this committee shall be 
one, the committee to consist of five. 

rhe committee was then appointed, as follows: Messrs. Woop, (chairman,) 
Tucker, Ginson, BANKS, and BurcHAKD. 

(Subcommittee on tariff: Messrs. Woop, Gisson, and BANKS; on internal rev- 
enue: Messrs, TUCKER and BuRCHARD.) 

rhursday, January 31, 1878. Subcommittee upon tariff reported the skeleton 
draught of a bill, 

* 


. o * 7 * * 


On motion of Mr. TucKER, it was 


Resolved, That the committee meet on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of next 
week, and onevery day during the succeeding weeks, for the purpose of deliberat- 
ing upon and perfecting the proposed tariff bill. 

rhe committee de: berated upon said bill, changing and amending it upon the 
following days, namely, February 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, (morning and night sessions,) 16, 18, 19 
2), (morning and night,) 21, 22, 25, on which last day the chairman was authorized 
w report the new tariff bill and ask for its early consideration. 

WM. HEMPHILL JONES, 


Clerk Committee of Ways and Means. 
May 14, 1878, 


It was on the 25th of March that the bill was completed, and on 
the 26th of March it was reported to the House; and yet the Dill 
criticised by Mr. KELLEY was under consideration a8 early as Febru- 
ary 2 in New York, and doubtless has been the bill which has troubled 
him ever since. The subcommittee’s bill, which was a mere draught 
or outline of a tariff bill, and not declared to be or designed to be 
considered at the time as anything else, was the bill which troubled 


the New York wiseacres, and has been oppreasing the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania as a nightmare ever since. Now,nobody knows better 
than that gentleman that the bill underwent very material alterations 


before it was adopted by the committee. He knows that he was pres- 
ent at nearly every meeting of the committee during its considera- 
tion; that the committee went three times over every item, spending | 


two months day and night in its laborious investigation, examina- 
tion, and consideration. 

He knew that very many amendments were submitted by himself 
to the bill which the committee adopted; that he gave to the com- 
mittee constantly the benefit of his long experience and supposed 
familiarity with tariff detail; and in every case in which they ap- 
peared to be reasonable the committee adopted them. He knows, 
moreover, that when the bill was finally completed and to be reported 
he took no exception to reporting it. He made no objection, and has 
hot presented as on a former occasion a minority report against it 
While I did not suppose that those who held him in control in his 


district would permit him to sustain it, [did not think that he would 


| or by printed arguments and statements of facts. 
| so receive hundreds of representations made in this way, and did give 





he never made and who criticises a measure not under consideration 
as the bill which we are now considering ? 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as well as his coadjutor in 
opposition, complains that the committee did not give oral hearings 
to the persons interested in the tariff. These gentlemen consider it a 
grievous wrong that the committee refused a hearing to the parties 
who, they say, are best informed and have the greatest interest in any 
changes to be made in the tariff. Now, in the first place it is not true 
that a hearing was refused to these people. The committee unani- 
mously agreed that it was better for all parties that statements from 
all quarters should be received in print or manuscript; that to give 
audiences for personal explanations, speeches, or hearings was impos- 
sible in view of the many hundred industries affected; that no good 


: : || had ever been derived from this course heretofore; that it was un- 
sense, and I attach more importance to these three good qualities of 


profitable to the petitioners and unwise in the way of eliciting infor- 
mation; that months and years would be consumed if it were under- 


| taken, and that it was better that the committee should receive and 


consider the statements of parties who desired to be heard in writing 


The committee did 


to all of them a close and impartial examination. 


But I deny that a tariff bill cannot be properly drawn without 
the aid of manufacturers. The knowledge which they possess relates 
to their own special productions, it is true, but it does not follow 


that they are learned in the principles which govern the enactment 


| of laws of this class or that they possess the requisite knowledge of 


political economy which qualifies them for statesmen. Besides, why 
should we seek advice from interested parties? Why should we call 
to our counsel those who have pecuniary inducements for misleading 
us—the tariff made for them who are to be protected? Is it the ob- 
ject of a schedule of duties to see how best to put money in the 
pockets of a class of beneficiaries? To assume that a tariff bill can- 
not be drawn without the advice and consent of the protected inter- 
ests is to assume that its sole object is to make money for individ- 
uals, and not to raise money for the support of the Government. I 
repudiate this pretension, and believe that we should not consult 
the manufacturers in making a tariff, but that we should avoid their 
association, who are interested in mis'eading us. But in this caso 
the committee did consult them, and in many instances adopted 
their advice, and here is the result; and, while getting no thanks or 
support from them, we are attacked by others for concessions to a 
selfish and importunate interest, which cares nothing for revenue, 
government, or country so long as they are protected. 

The gentleman [Mr. KELLEY ] referred to a Mr. Jones as one of the 
men who could not get a hearing, and he indulges in encomiums upon 
the prodigious knowledge which said Jones possessed of foreign tar- 
iffs in general and drugs and chemicals in particular. But he is un- 
fortunate in his reference. It was this Jones who, as the agent and 
lobbyist for Powers & Weightman, of Philadelphia, the men who 
have become rich by the bounty given to quinine and other highly 


| protected medicinal preparations made by them, haunted the chamber 


of the committee night and day to get his special interests cared for, 
who was granted constant hearings in season and out of season, and 
who finally succeeded in ingrafting upon the bill much that he asked 
for through the pertinacity of his friend [Mr. KELLEY] and the desire 
of the committee to defer somewhat to what he claimed to be extraor- 
dinary and superior knowledge of the subject. If this Jones is a 
specimen of the practical knowledge and greater information which 
the committee should seek before making a tariff bill, God help every 
other industry except that which the large chemical works and its 
representative here are interested in. 

As an evidence of the character and nature of the opposition to 
this measure, I refer to the following dispatch taken from the Post 


| of this city of May 21: 


PHILADELPuia, May 20 
Ata meeting of the board of trade to-night Joseph C. Grubb, chairman of the 


taritf committee, who has been to Washington a month endeavoring to de 
Woon's tariff bill, reported that matters were working satisfactorily, but that 
the bill had not been finally disposed of by any means. The committee was au 
thorized to continue its work, and was strengthened by a good appropriat 


tion by 
the board. 

By this it will be seen that Mr. Grubb, who, as he admits, has been 
lobbying a month in Washington to defeat a change in the tariff, 
was authorized to return again to his work, and “ was strengthened 
by a good appropriation.” This Mr. Grubb, who is an unrelenting 
bore, besieged the committee-room for the passage of a bill to have 
a commission appointed to examine into and report upon the tariff, 


feat 


| with an intimation that he would like to be one of the commission. 


This is the disinterested and patriotic gentleman representing the 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia, who, well supplied with money, 
comes here to teach us our duty in amending the tariff laws.* I pre- 
sume this is another of the well-informed men who the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania thinks should have been heard by the committee 


before concluding whether they knew anything about their duties or 
not. 
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The Industrial League of Philadelphia, corhnposed mostly of men who 
never worked a dag in their lives, is another highly laborious body, 
who possess exclusive knowledge and who volunteered their services. 
A subcommittee of this body came here headed by an ex-member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania who made his fortune out of the Besse- 
mer-steel monopoly, and who probably never worked a day in his 
life except to pack a political caucus in the interests of the Cameron- 
ian clan in the Keystone State. These leaders of the industrial 
league who represent the workingmen of Pennsylvania really repre- 
sent nothing but their own pockets, which they contrive to keep well 
filled, whether the poor man has anything or not. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. et) as well as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKs] have dwelt eloquently 
upon the present distresses of the workingmen, the reduced wages of 
operatives, and the ruin of the manufacturing industries. I have no 
denial to make of these statements. I am painfully reminded of the 
fact and deeply deplore the present depression. But I ask in all can- 
dor, and seriously, from what does it arise? If the employment of 
the operatives in the manufacturing districts of this country has 
ceased or been so poorly compensated, why is it? The high protective 
system has been fifteen years in existence; this governmental bounty 
has been liberally extended to the employers, but the workingmen, 
dependent upon the protected interest, find themselves now workless, 
friendless, and penniless. Why is it that the enormous manufactur- 
ing corporations and capitalists who have been making from 10 to 50 
per cent. dividends leave those who enabled them to earn these div- 
idends without work and without bread? Is this the friendship and 
paternal care we now hear so much of? Is this the kind of protec- 
tion that American labor receives at the hands of the protected man- 
ufacturers? Is the laboring interest of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and elsewhere, which is now being utilized for political purposes by 
the men who claim to be their friends and owners, aware that while 
large fortunes have been made from the fruits of their toil none of 
it has been left in their possession ? 

Your mammoth corporations, capitalists, and politicians have been 
the only gainers and the only beneficiaries. Protection has enriched 
these men while it has impoverished the workingmen. The protect- 
ive system has benefited none but those whose capital was invested 
in the labor of the poor, while the politicians have used both to sub- 
serve their own purposes, Those who have produced everything have 
got nothing, while those who have produced nothing have got every- 
thing. Then out with this hypocritical cant, that the American oper- 
ative demands a continuance of the bounty which the, protective 
tariff affords. They do no such thing. When the times are good the 
operative has discovered that he gets but a bare subsistence, but when 
bad that hedoes not geteventhat. The employer takes care of himself. 
His prosperity inures to his own advantage while his adversity falls 
upon the indigent dependent operative. ‘These employers now throng 
our halls of legislation demanding a continuance of Government favor. 
They use the names of the poor to petitions and public meetings for 
two purposes: first to excite our sympathies, and secondly to excite 
our fears of popular disfavor. 

The workingmen of the United States need employment at com- 
pensating wages. Their happiness and true well-being consist in 
these two natural rights of which they should not be deprived. It 
is neither just nor politic to take from them either. It is not to their 
advantage to form combinations or conspiracies against capital nor 
to form themselves into parties to change the existing social or polit- 
ical condition of things. Their province is not to regulate and con- 
trol as an interest and as an element of the community the well- 
established order of the political and social compact. They compose 
but one of the many branches of human productive industry of tifty 
millions of people, and while to the extent of their numerical power 
and proportion they have a right equal to all others of like number 
to have a voice to be heard and recognized, they have no more and 
no less than what their proportion entitles them to. While I rec- 
ognize fully their right to labor at compensating wages, if this labor 
is to be had, I suggest to them the avoidance of false triends and false 
prophets—to look well to the true interests which lie in the full pro- 
tection of the rights of all—to remember that the rights of a man 
cease when he infringes upon the rights of another—that all indus- 
tries of whatever class and character are inseparably connected— 
there is no such thing as an independent class in this or any other 
country. Let him also recollect that when an especial branch of 
trade has advantages which are not the result of its own especial 
superiority, but arise from artificial and outside causes, that that 
branch of trade will assuredly perish if the stimulating causes are 
not continued; and that all competing industries of like character 
and all other productions must aid in creating the stimulating power. 

Thus, if a workman is the employé of one protected interest he in 
his individual and household expenses bears a part of the burden 
imposed upon all others to sustain that protected interest. Every- 
thing he eats, drinks, and wears, whether of foreign or native prod- 
ucts, however little and however inexpensive, has within its cost 
more gr less of the protective duty laid upon the imported article. 
He, poor though he may be, does not and cannot escape bearing his 
proportion of the bounty obtained by the favored producer. If in 
consequence of protection he finds employment from a protected in- 
terest. the wages he gets will be lessened in its results to him in con- 
sequence of the unnatural principle which gives him employment, 
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and when from any cause his employment ceases, as now 
cluced in its rate, the protection carried into his personal ‘x endi 
tures does not abate. It follows him through life, or as laecene 
system is applied or protection exists. The gentieman from Pon, 
sylvania glorifies the tariff of France and deprecates the tariff 
England. The first is high protective in both its tariffs, the ~4.. 
(England) is as near free trade as it is possible to be consistent ro - 
revenue. France, under her protective system, is the nation tha: 
above all others is pointed to by the protectionists as the one w ch 
we should follow. Let us look at her condition, morally an 
ically, and then we shall know whether it is a suitable one 
a of the United States. Take her great capital, the 
aris. 

The city of Paris is doubtless the most splendid as it is the mos: 
gay and brilliant of all the capitals of the world. It hasa populatioy 
of 2,000,000 ; of this there are 44,000 families, comprising 113,000 “a 
dividuals, on the books of the public charities. In 1874 there Was | 
indigent to every 15 inhabitants, and in 1877, 1 to every 17, Of t} . 
total indigents 48,000 are women and 23,000 men; the rest are children 
thesexes being nearly inequal proportions. Of the 44,000 familiesocey. 
pying “ holes” at arent of 300 francs a year, 3,000 of these rooms haye 
neither stove nor chimney ; 4,000 attics have only one sky-light, ang 
1x,000 receive light from the corrider. One of the above families has 
nine children and many three, and there are 1,118 families living jy 
one room with four beds and 127 with five. e 

France has the largest public debt of any nation in the world. Oye. 
fourth of her children under twenty years and more than one-third 
of her adult population can neither read nor write. She has more 
ignorance and illiteracy in her people than is to be found in any other 
nation of Europe, except possibly Spain and Greece. The debt of 
France is $4,695,600,000, with a population in 1876 of 36,905,000. The 
debt of England is $3,625,295,585, or one billion less, with a population 
in 1871 of 31,628,338, which allowing for seven years’ increase would 
be in 1576 about 40,000,000. The government of France costs her 
people $519,334,162 per annum; that of England but $390,626,149, 
The people of France are turbulent, anarchical, restless, and uncer- 
tain, without stability of government, or of national character; while 
those of England are stable, intelligent, conservative, liberty-loving, 
orderly, and law-abiding. If these are illustrations of high protec- 
tion and liberal tariffs, I wish the gentleman joy in his reference to 
them. 

I will not follow the gentleman farther in his numerons errors of 
fact and his mistaken conclusions. It is sufficient to say that there 
is scarcely one of the exceptions he takes to the bill that is not sus- 
ceptible of a conclusive reply or explanation, or amendment in com- 
mittee. I shall make these at the proper time, when the items shall 
be considered. The opposition which he leads may suppose that this 
time will never come—that they will now and forever dispose of this 
measure, and that it will not return again to trouble them. In all 
kindness I say to them that whatever may come of this bill, it is by 
no means the final conclusion of the effort I have made. ‘The cause 
is too great and the objects sought to be obtained are too good and too 
patriotic to be suppressed by any result in this case. The movement 
pow begun will go on. So long as 1 remain here it will havea cham- 
pion, though a feeble one, in the councils of the nation; and when I 
am gone a thousand others more able, though not more determined, 
will rise up to continue the crusade against this monster evil of the 
nation. 

The partisans of protection threaten to kill the bill by striking out 
the enacting clause. Well, suppose they accomplish this; what have 
they gained by it? To defeat this measure does not prevent the in- 
troduction of another at the coming session, and one too that may be 
less acceptable. A movement of this character cannot be annibi- 
lated by such a success of its enemies, which will be but temporary, 
especially when that success, if it shall be obtained, is gained with- 
out justice, reason, and without even a discussion of the principles 
invotved. If the lateness of the session renders it impossible to con- 
sider the many and important details of the bill at this time, I am 
willing to postpone their consideration and remove the bill for the 
present from the position it holds as a measure to be disposed of 
now; but if it shall be got rid of by the summary method referred 
to, I give notice that on the first day of the next session I shall bring 
it again forward and persevere in the effort to pass it into a law until 
that shall be accomplished. 
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Transfer of Indian Bureau to War Department. 


~ Awe 7 re ny ) THY 
SPEECH OF HON. THAD. C. POUND, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 

Mr.POUND. Mr. Chairman, the radical change in the administration 

of Indian affairs contemplated by the amendment of the gentleman from 















\orth Carolina does not commend itself tomy judgment or conscience. 
 holish the well-established Indian Bureau, now under the manage- 
ne the Secretary of the Interior, and provide, as proposed by 
a = mont that its responsible and complicated functions shall 
es oe by the War Department would in my opinion prove a 
ee ist ake on the part of the Government and a gross injustice to 
a om Such a disturbance of the system and machinery by 
: hie 5 this important branch of the civil service is being operated is 
varranted at this time; and the transition to the military rule 
cosy rulation would inevitably be attended with much confusion, 
— naman and expense. Whenthe-change shall have been fully 
os ‘lished it will be written in history as a step downward and 
; re - toward barbarism, not civilization; extravagance, not 
economy. ‘ “a . 

(hat frauds, collusions, extravagances, and injustice have been per- 
rented under the present system, I am free to admit, but that wrong- 
> would be less likely to occur under military regulation I do not 
jive, The faults and wrongs of which complaint is made are 

jnly attributable to personal management, and not to the system. 
The work of cleansing and reform is now being pursued in real earnest 
the Seeretary of the Interior throughout his entire Department. 
li this bureau, it is true, the good work has lagged, and there has 
1on much delay in the current business of the Indian Office, but it 
~ honed that more efficiency and promptness will be manifest, now 
t sat the new Commissioner is fully installed and will in the future 
Jevote his entire time to the duties of his position. The change pro- 
rose would not facilitate reform or expedite the business. 

* War at its best is but a relic of barbarism. So its methods, its as- 
coviations and thoughts, in peace frequently more than in active war, 
are demoralizing, appealing to the lower instincts rather than the 
hivber qualities and attributes of humanity. Civilization, industry, 
and a bobler manhood are not to be promoted in the Indian through 
euch achannel. But it is claimed to be “in the line of economy.” 
Not so. And, if it were, economy should always be subordinate to 
justice, to right, to good faith. 

" Why this rejoicing by the professional contractors over the action 
of the committee in adopting this amendment yesterday? Why do 
they make merry over the promise of this change? Manifestly they 
prefer to come in contact with the War Department for money-get- 
ting rather than under the sharp scrutiny of the Secretary of the 
Joterior and his subordinates. I doubt if the word “economy” can 
bo found in the nomenclature of war.: War means waste and de- 
struction, and its embellishments must be of the finest gold. Fur- 
thermore, to effect this reorganization additional clerical force will 
be required in the War Department; new books must be fashioned 
and opened; anew system of accounts, vouchers, and correspondence 
inaugurated, extending throughout the ramifications of agencies and 
subagencies; new and inexperienced officers, agents, and inspectors 
must be inducted and schooled, and all the paraphernalia changed 
from civil to military forms. Have gentlemen who favor this change 
counted the cost? Have they ascertained or do they care whether it 
will be well received by or at all acceptable to the Indians? In my 
opinion, their wishes are entitled to consideration, and, so far as I am 
aulvised, they earnestly protest against it. Here is a communication 
irom the Bad River reservation, of my State and district, which I 
believe to be a fair retlection of the sentiment of the Chippewas upon’ 
this subject. It reads as follows: 


‘ 
I 





3aD RIVER RESERVATION, 
ODANAH, ASHLAND COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 
March 28, 1878. 
Hon. Taapprus C. Pounp : 


MR 


Having understood that there is quite a strong feelling in Congress in favor 
of transferring the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War Department, we, 
the undersigned, residents on the Bad River reservation, in Ashland County, 
yisconsin, respectfully solicit your most determined opposition to such a measure, 
ihe Indians of this and other reserves in this State have always been peacefully 
(isposed toward white settlers, and loyal to the United States Government. The 
progress of many of them in the arts and industries of civilized life may well war- 
rant their advancement to responsible citizenship at an early day. ‘Their principal 
ro, first, a speedy issue of their patents for the eighty acres allotted 
». agreeably to the treaty of 1854; secondly, either a special Indian 
— : for their government or the extension of our criminal and civil codes 
the reserves, 
Any change from the present peace policy looking toward military rule and dis- 
(pine would, we fear, have a retrograde tendency. The introduction of the sol- 
iery could hardly be regarded as otherwise than a standing menace by these loyal 
Chippewas. With a wild, barbarous, untamed people military rule may be best, 
but with quiet, peace-loving, loyal Indians, as most of these are, many of whom, 
indeed, ar anxious to press forward in the ranks of civilization, of material, intel- 
lee tual, and moral improvement, the chief needs are the reign of civil law, liberal 
ean fee the education of the young, and every possible encouragement in 
ee —— those industries by means of which they may most readily 
} me a self-supporting intelligent people. 
_ sleving that these ends can be more ettectually subserved in the Interior De- 
vent than they could in the War Department, we most earnestly protest against 
‘austcr of the Indian Bureau to the last named Department, 
Yours, most respectfully, 
J. BAIRD, 


Superintendet Odanah Boarding School. 
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of jurisdiction” under the present system, between the civil and mili- 
tary authorities in the management of Indian affairs whenever the 
assistance of the latter is required. Not more in this than any other 
case where the circumstances of war succeed to those of peace. There 
should not be confliction, only alternation—the civil authorities re- 
tiring while active military assistance is required and resuming again 
when peace is restored. This argument has no force, Mr. Chairman. 
At best this is an experiment. Its success is by no means assured ; 
and L insist that these are not propitious times for experimenting upon 
such important matters. Far better to devote our thoughts and effort 
to the improvement of a well-organized system than incur the risk 
and indefinite expense of anew one. I am furthermore most em- 
phatically opposed to the manner of undertaking this extraordinary 
legislation by attaching it to an appropriation bill. This is a most 
mischievous and dangerous practice. From the custom which has 
obtained at this session it would seem that some members esteem the 
passage of an appropriation bill a proper occasion for a general re- 
vision of the statutes. 

What, Mr. Chairman, is sought to be accomplished incidentally by 
this measure brought before us as a bill to appropriate money “ for 
the support of the Army?” Salaries are to be cut down, the Army 
is to be reduced numerically, new duties and responsibilities assigned 
to it, an operating bureau of a civil department of the Government 
abolished, and its functions transferred from the civil to the military 
domain, and, finally, as the climax of folly and iniquity, it is sought 
to abrogate the Constitution and open wide the door to secession by 
prohibiting the use of the Army in the enforcement of law or the pro- 
tection of the liberties and lives of the people, except where specific- 
ally provided by act of Congress. All this is to be done under cover 
of an appropriation bill. Can there be a more dangerous rule of leg- 
islation? Members cannot be prepared for such surprises and give 
to these subjects the consideration which their importance demands. 
Is it wise to continue this practice? Since these various propositions 
have not been discussed by me, may I be indulged in a brief digres- 
sion from the amendment under consideration to state my position 
upon their merit. Aside from the manner of doing, there is in my 
judgment a manifest justice and propriety in adjusting salaries to the 
new condition of things, of business, of labor, of money, of values. 
A dollar has vastly greater purchasing power now than formerly ; 
values are greatly reduced, and the demand for labor alarmingly 
small. In view of these facts Government officials and employés 
should willingly accept for their service salaries and wages equiva- 
lent to those of former and better times. Hence I deem the action 
of the House in this particular justified on the merits. 

3ut what good reason is there for reducing the numerical strength 
of the Army below twenty-five thousand, as forced into this measure 
by a party vote? I view this subject from a Quaker stand-point, 
having been by early education thoroughly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of peaee and “ brotherly love.” To me war is not the normal 
condition of human society. Killing his kind is not the legitimate 
vocation of man. Hence my voice is for peace; domestic, state, na- 
tional, and international; voluntary if may be, but forcible if need 
be. How can peace and good order best be insured? I answer, by 
being well prepared for war. Moral and political means should 
always be first exhausted, but when steel and ball aré appealed to, be 
prepared. Economy demands it; humanity demands it; common 
sense demands it, and our national honor and security require it. 
Maintain the Army at its present size and strength, not to “ oppress 
or coerce labor,” as is charged; not to “invade or police the States ;” 
not to doany wrong thing but to preserve peace and our loved country. 
What a marvelous change has “ come o’er the spirit of our dreams” 
since August last, when the nation was pale with fright, business 
suspended, and commerce stood still at the behest of organized mobs. 

I chanced to spend the Sabbath at a Virginia watering-place imme- 
diately after the first call upon the President for Federal troops by a 
democratic governor of a Southern State. There were gathered the 
beauty and the chivalry of our “ self-governing” “ sovereign” States 
of the South. There had been heard “ sounds of revelry by night,” 
“soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again,” “ and all went 
merry aS a marriage bell;” but suddenly all was fear and conster- 
nation and trembling; the wires broke the awful news that demo- 
niac mobs had risen up in the land, and were threatening the very 
nation’s life. Such laudations of the Federal soldier as were then 
and there pronounced were never heard before. “We've tried him 
to our satisfaction” said these valiant southerners; “and upon him 
we must now depend.” “ One regalar is worth a hundred militiamen,” 
was the common expréssion. “Give us a standing Army of a bun- 
dred thousand” said most, while fifty thousand was the least number 
which would satisfy any. “The Army must be increased. The 
safety of the citizen, the State, and the nation demand it. Common 
prudence demands it. Wise economy demands it; the majesty and 
dignity of law demand it.” How changed are these voices now, as 
sounded through their Representatives upon this floor. ‘ Cut down 
the Army,” say they now and here. “ Let us legislate its contingent 
dismemberment” say some. 

The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

Then danger impended, and the exclamation was, “ Hurrah for the 
Army!” Now peace and tranquillity are within our borders, and the 
exclamation very like “Hurrah for h—lL!” is telephoned from this 
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Chamber throughout the land. Is this statesmanship? -I say, nay. 
Who fear our Army, our sheriffs, our marshals, our prison-walls? 
Cowards, wrong-doers, criminals. 
Fear sways not a manly soul ; 
lor honest hearts ‘twas ne'er intended. 
They, and only they, have cause to fear 
W hose motives have their God offended. 

Rogues and public offenders antagonize the wise machinery of gov- 

ernment—law—and hate its instrumentalities. 
No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 

There is at least a suspicion of mischief suggested by this effort of 
the democracy to weaken and then tie up the strong arm of this 
Government; to cut down the Army and then declare its use in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution unlawful. Is history about 
to “repeat itself?” 

The State of Wisconsin requires no aid from the Army to restrain 
her people. They are a peaceable, law-abiding, and industrious peo- 
ple. None of them participated in the outbreak which startled the 
country from ocean to ocean last summer. Nevertheless I believe the 
Badger State is willing to contribute her share to maintain a national 
Army adequate to preserve peace throughout the land, protect our 
vast frontiers, repel invasion, and maintain our national defense. 
Such an Army cannot truly be regarded as a burden upon the people. 
It is rather a relief to the people. Did some one say Wisconsin had 
“once rebelled?” Yes, it must be confessed. She did when she was 
young; and was coerced. She rebelled against the fugitive-slave 
law; would not obey it ; resisted its enforcement. She has since been 
fully “reconstructed,” and by the emancipation proclamation was 
permanently “conciliated.” Her only apology is that she erred on 
the side of liberty and humanity. 

Lut, Mr. Chairman, to return to the proposition upon which we are 
about to act, I am fully persuaded that in opposing the transfer of 
the Indian Office to the War Department I am reflecting the best 
judgment and wishes of my constituency and of civilization. And 
should this House adopt this amendment, as it seems likely to do, I 
fee] sure that the Senate will disagree to it; in which case it will be 
returned for our further and I trust wiser action. 


Northern Pacific Bailroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. B. CASWELL, 
OF WISCONSIN, 


IN THE THIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 8, 1878, 
On the bill to renew a grant of lands to the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 


Mr.CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany received its franchises and grant of lands from Congress July 
21, 1864. The country through which this road is to pass was then a 
vast wilderness. Prior to 1570 the company was engaged in explora- 
tious and surveys preparatory to a location of the line. For two 
thousand miles between Lake Superior and Puget Sound surveys 
were made until a million and a quarter dollars were thus expended. 
Not until 1870 did the company begin to build the road. For three 
years which then followed the work was pressed forward with great 
vigor and success. The bonds of the company, based upon a grant 
of lands of forty-seven million acres, were placed upon the market 
under more favorable circumstances than ever before attended’ the 
sale of railway securities. The prospect of an early completion of 
so important a road gave great currency to the bonds, and $29,119,400 
of them, bearing interest at the rate of 7.3 per cent., were negotiated. 
These securities were sought after by trust companies, guardians, and 
trustees throughout the whole country. People residing in nearly all 
the States of the Union, north and south, east and west, invested 
their money in these bonds, 

Owing to the fact that the holders of the bonds could at any time 
exchange and use them as money for lands within the grant, large 
numbers invested their savings of a few hundred dollars in these 
bonds with the intention of locating lands as soon as the road was 
built to accessible points, and in this way large numbers of poor men 
became interested in this road and are now, by reason of the failureof 
the first company and the prospect of a lapse of the old grant, obliged 
to take their places as preferred stockholders in the present company. 

It was well known that the range of country through which this 
line of road was to be located was very rich and productive and 
would be rapidly taken up by settlers. Emigration at once began, 
and thousands of pecple pushed far into the wilderness, anticipating 
an early completion of the road. The capitalists and people every- 
where placed greater confidence in this than any other enterprise 
known in the history of railroad building, 

The benefits resulting from a road which would connect the great 
lakes with the Pacific Ocean and secure the inland trade between 
them, as well as the indorsement by Congress in giving the company 
a frauchise and grant of lands, secured for it such prominence as has 











| The Union and Central railroads then in ope 
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rarely if ever been enjoyed by any railroad company in this connt 
ls Conntrs 


' ration were he 
each year large sums of money from the industrial and an s 
Ucing in. 


terests of the country for freights and tariffs and were fast ero: 
into most dangerous and oppressive monopolies. The Sete oe 
cific road as a competing line when built would relieve the “» : . 
from these oppressive rates. After expending over 819.000 (on. 
veys, construction, and rolling-stock, the company was cated — 
bankruptcy by the financial crisis of 1873. Whatever it pennae ae 
assets, grants, or franchises, passed into the hands of the bondhola. 4 
A new company was thus formed, the bonds were surrendered... : 
capitalized into preferred stock, which with accumulated own 
amounted to $34,267,100. By this bill these stockholders are askine 
a renewal of the grant of lands to the extent of forty million aa 
omitting from the original grant six million acres which had ae . 2 
apart for the construction of a branch through the Cascade eee 
tains. ee 
The company has now complete and in operation six hund 
fifty-one miles of road, five hundred and fifteen miles of whicl js 9 
the east end and one hundred and thirty-six miles at the west ena 
There are eight thousand of these stockholders; they reside in th te. 
three different States. The following is a statement from the bonis 
of thecompany on the 23d day of April, 1878, showing the number 
of these preferred stockholders, their place of residence, number of 
shares held in each State, with amount of capital : ; 


red and 


Residence of preferred stockholders, by States, §c. 






























| oe | 
an 
| brs 
State, &c. £ ~ 
Ee | 5 
ze | < 
PORRSTIVORIS......0ccccccccceeseccese sithon Sinn ue 2,482 | 139, 2°7 | $13, 928 7 
ST TN << xde dues Sida ee NehaneeheNeNesemekes |} 1,492 45, 694 4 ‘ 
SIRES . cccvc Gacueresenstseséeconsnvestdavess £04} 20.6 2 009 
Vernet coc secccsccccsecccesecess Mbbtdiwiwinen | 105 | 14,434 1434 
Maryland..........- Spenitins akntasaneneareseessogner | 76 17, O14 1, 701. 600 
Maine........ | 341 14. ¢ L4 0 
New Jersey |} 405] 9,705 97 
Ohio | 300 | 7.814 71.4 
Connecticut .........-+-eeeree-eee: quences enbsocece 177 | 3, 4il 344, 1 
District of Columbia 171 | 4,147 414, 70 
Oregon .... | 7 6,747 674.7 
EUROS cccccccsces | 142 4, 650 4 
Michigan..... Scceseceese | 104 | 2,717 1 
Lo Se eecccccccese peccscossosecescoes el | 254 254, 00 
New Hampshire............ | 86] 2459 24 
i PEs «acsccosconee | el 2, 368 26, 5 
PN. 6 cnktuphnnbusnnss+obees cebens consaneseuen | 111 | 2, 338 Y 
ODI. . cctedvicnditbitsdedasnsidsieovssoeseuhen 57 | 921 1 
i rat lea at eats idee ii 40 1,117 ll 
DEPERGIOER. .cccncnccogececcunactevecssacesoesesens 20 | 895 
TED, .6.c0nx padent Sepeseeownndsemmenssene sedan | 7 | ] 
Weasinsten Tersthasy. ...<ccccccccscceccseveecceses 6 6-1 68, 100 
Keptacky .....0¢ ccccccccccce Peewee cesossvvcesescee | 17 5336 53, 600 
Indiana | 12 3 3, 500 
Se CORNSEED 6 cco ccecccncsacconsersccoussoes cones 4 | 319 1 
PL, <ccbekbGe oseeeees pasbecevenunsconscsasted 3 | 3 1 
TERED. cconce ccccsovcesceceveseséseesccoccgecesese | 4 9 l 
Pt CRD ccasccsnnvennssosiwesesvenssoesecee 3 77 
Missouri ....00...cccccccocccescccccocese peo eseses | 9 | 69 ( 
Nebraska .. | 3 59 g 
Raneaas ...00c ceccccccccce 3 oo t 
GOCE 2. csccccccccsce Be ecccusceesceccesseoetseece 2 25 2 
Alabama ...... SereeeeRsecs caches oevensesscecesece | 2 4 1,4 
TTD <cnccg nde ceneneesgceneensosconagensessesues 1 12 12 
NE. . cnunonncnnndnsddendsnadodponednssendecesen 1} 7 
I 2: ie sennin pene bnnmanesnweiene eumepbedi | 1 | 1 ) 
Unknown and foreign .........222+----++-00-++ eoe-| BIZ] 35,105 | 3, 510, 5 
Teen bie sii | 7,906 | 342,671 | 34, 207, 100 
| 


New York, April 23, 1878. 

The company is entirely free from debt and has the ability to 
build the road without delay. When complete, this road will be 
great national thoroughfare. The benefits which will follow are so 
apparent that time need not be consumed in referring to them. For 
two thousand miles a country will be opened which, for soil, climate, 
and timber, will compare favorably with any portion of the States. 
Here is a breadth of country which will furnish land and homes for 
millions of people. The commerce of the Pacific coast 1s already 
working up the Columbia River and the business of that country's 
constantly increasing. Ten thousand men are already engaged in 
the fisheries of that river, and in 1877 they exported over six hun- 
dred thousand cases of fish. Large ships sail up the river as far as 
Portland, discharge their freight, and are reloaded with the products 
of that valley. , 

By this road we will connect the Great Lakes with the ocean on the 
west and secure the trade of Northern Oregon, Paget Sonnt, ot 
Washington Territory; and it should not be forgotten that this = 
will pass through the greatest wheat-growing country In the wor’ 

Why, then, I submit, should we not pass this bill at once and pe oi 
mit the company to enter upon the building of the road? Noone _ 
doubt its necessity, but every one will concede its great importance 
to the whole country. 
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The money already invested in the road will be virtually lost, at 
Ee ee atly injured, unless the middle portion be built and the two 
t  jops brought together. The Government cannot lose by it. W hat- 
<2 given in value to the company by the grant of lands is re- 


ever 


sect 


thus avoided, humanity subserved, and the common people made to 


| love and respect their country, for to them in such times as these aid 


ed to the Government by the increased value of the lands which | 
tarned t¢ : 


are not included in the grant. 


Only the alternate sections are donated to the company, while the | 


r sections are offered only at double their former price. In con- 


en 43 ore money is realized from the lands not granted than would 
be 2 ceived from all other sales if the road had not been built. 

The sale of all lands near the road, whether reserved by the Gov- 
= erty thereby greatly increased, — , 

Yet, with all these advantages, with the undeniable fact that the 
country at large will be so much benefited by the building of this 
road, aud that the proceeds from the sale of lands not embraced within 
t! ‘ grant will equal the value of the whole without the road by rea- 


con of their enhanced value, the popular cry of subsidy is made use 
+» this, as in other cases, especially by those whose subsidized roads 


}ave already become huge monopolies, to defeat every plan which is | 


ikely to aid the building of a competing line destined to interfere 
with or damage their monopolies. 

Already are the lands belonging to the Government wherever the 
road is built and in operation being rapidly selected for occupation 
nd settlement. During the month of April just past these sales 
‘mounted to one hundred and sixty thousand acres, and in the last 
year ten thousand people have found homes upon these lands, while 
thousands have pushed far out into the regions not yet reached by 
the road and made selections ; and there are now four thousand ap- 
plications by actual settlers for lands beyond the completed portions 
of the road, but included in the lands to be granted by this bill. 
Many selections were thus made by settlers in the unearned portions 
of the grant before the suspension of the old company, and large 


improvements were made upon them, and unless this grant be renewed | 


the settlers will lose not only the lands which they have selected in 
the utmost good faith, but all the improvements which they have 
made thereon. 

No road can possibly be built through this wilderness for so longa 
distance and without local business unless it receives some encour- 
agement from the Government. The capital necessary for such an 
enterprise is too large, the scheme too gigantic and hazardous to ever 


again corm mand any large amount of money without help from the | 


General Government. 

Never again will so many people, from somany different States, be- 
come interested in any one enterprise as are now represented by this 
company, asking of Congress the simple renewal of a grant which was 
heretofore freely given, and which formed the basis and security upon 
which these parties advanced their money in good faith. 

Is it wise, dignified, or in keeping with the honor of this great coun- 
try to now withdraw, through a technical advantage, gained by mere 
lapse of time, in a period of unusual hard times, the principal security 
and inducement which was given, and upon which they parted with 
their money ? 


be well said the Government made the former company a trustee to 
receive these lands and borrow money upon them from the people 
with which to build the road; that they relied upon such pledges, 
and parted with their money. 

The principal having failed to execute the trust, the parties in inter- 
est whohave thus advanced the money demand that they be subrogated 
to the trust and permitted to carry it out. Their claim is full of merit 
and based upon the highest principles of equity. Never before could 
railroads be built so cheaply. Never before did the couutry need so 
much the impetus which the construction of this road would give 
to business, Never before did the laborers need so much the employ 
it would give to them or the manufacturer who has material for sale 


which is required for such purposes an opportunity to dispose of his 
commodities. 


great abundance of labor, railroad-building and improvements of al- 
luost every description have practically ceased, and the whole country, 
asa hecessary Consequence, has beccme stagnant, business suspended, 
ani the laborers left without employment. 
_ If there existed no national necessity for this road ; if a competing 
‘ine across the continent were not needed ; if a vast wilderness were 
not to be opened and added to the productive portion of the coun- 
‘ty; if millions of private capital were not dependent upon it, and 
the loss of immense sums of money already invested ; if thousands of 
people had not pushed far out upon the frontier in advance of the 
road dependent upon its final completion; if there were no other 
cause, the employment which the building of this road would give to 
thousands who need labor and whose cause so justly attracts public 
‘tention, a8 well as the thousands in the workshops who would be 
ugaged in the building of engines and cars and the manufacture of 
aay would be ainple reason why Congress should pass this bill, put 
"On mo enterprise in operation, and these men at work. 
Pn, countries in times of distress have appropriated money in large 
ms, carried on public improvements for the purpose of giving em- 
bey and providing means of support for the destitute. Riots are 


luded in the grant, will be hastened and the taxable | 


is life itself. A railroad is almost wholly the product of labor. From 
an engine of the most costly kind down to the shoveling of dirt along 


| the road-bed, there is little else than labor. All the material of 


which the rolling stock, bridges, ties, and timber are made are of lit- 
tle value until labor has brought it from its original state and utilized 


| it for that purpose. 


nee of the road these lands so retained are sold much quicker, | 





In a railroad which will cost $50,000,000, like one of these trans- 
continental lines, more than $40,000,000 will be paid for labor. A 
crisis like the present may never arise again in thiscountry. I trust 
it will not. It is our duty to take some step before this Congress 
adjourns to relieve the country. The building of this road or the 
money which will be disbursed by it is not sufficient, but it will be one 
step in that direction. The distress in the country is widespread. 
It has become universal, and the Government must put out its strong 
arm and give some relief. 

For a while we may cease to reduce the national debt. It can be 
carried at 4 per cent. interest, while individuals are compelled to 
pay from 7 to 10 per cent. Our surplus should be employed in pub- 
ic improvements, and to aid, if need be, the construction of great 
national thoroughfares, until business is revived and the thousands 
who are out of employ are again at work. Let the present volume 
of currency now outstanding remain and every effort possible be made 
to bring it into use. Money will do a destitute people but litt!e good 
unless some opportunity be given to put itin circulation. They can- 
not earn it without an opportunity. 

Labor is the great capital stock of this country. By it we replen- 
ish and make good the consumption which is constantly going on. 
When labor is suspended so universally the country at large sustains 
a great loss and is gradually weakened. 

It is useless to think business can be revived by speculative or finan- 
cial theories. Money produces nothing. It will pay for labor which 
does create something. It will liquidate balances between parties 
when a transaction is consummated, but money itself has no creative 
power. Whether we use specie or paper for a medium we shall find 
little or no relief until an actual demand for labor shall exist. This 


| will not occur until the strong arm of the Government lifts us out of 


the rut; individuals have not the power. Owing to a want of confi- 
dence people will not embark in business, There is a fear that we 
have not yet reached the bottom and every kind of business is intim- 
idated and held in check. 

When this Congress first assembled all eyes were upon us; we had 
just emerged from a peril seldom witnessed inthis country. A large 
number of laborers hitherto quiet and orderly were without the means 
of sustaining life; manufacturing establishments throughout the 
whole land had suspended work, closed their doors, and turned their 


operatives intothe streets; contracts were annulled and set at naught ; 
| business houses never before shaken were swept into bankruptcy. 


Congress alone was expected to furnish relief. What has been done 


| to meet this expectation? The House of Representativ+s, in which 


measures of this kind originate, has turned a deaf ear to these wants, 
giving prominence to no measures which are not destined to increase 


\ | the tenure of the dominant party in the House. 
They have almost acquired a vested right in these lands. It may | 


If we adjourn without doing something for the relief of the conn- 
try, if we heed no longer the appeal which has come up to us from 
every locality, every town and city, but rely upon the bayonet and 
the Army to turn back a starving people, well may we prepare to 


| meet a just indignation which will surely fall upon our heads. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am deeply impressed with the necessity of 
some action which will revive business and give some hope to the 
many who must have work. This class are so numerous their wants 
must not be overlooked, and the dictates of humanity as well as the 
peace and good order of society require that they should not be, and 
I know of no better step which can now be taken than to encourage 


public improvements and such works as the public are remotely if 


not directly interested in like the Northern Pacific Railroad; and I 
would not stop with that, 1 would also give to the South the aid 


: | which it asks for a similar road upon the thirty-second parallel. 
Notwithstanding the cheapness of material of every kind and the | 


This would complete the plan which was originated before the war. 
It was then contemplated, and the nation had in various ways been 
committed to the building of three great transcontinental roads, 
All of these should be placed under the control of Congress and con- 
fined to a legitimate business, with reasonable rates for transporta- 
tion, thus preventing by competition, as well as legislative control, 
the growth of these companies into monopolies, so injurious to the 
industrial interests of the country. There is no occasion, with proper 
safeguards, for the Government to lose, while it will gain many ad- 
vantages. In the one instance a grant of lands is desired, while those 
still retained as part of the public domain will be so increased in value 
by the building of the road as to make full and adequate compensa- 
tion to the Government; and in the other case an indorsement of 
paper with security ample and sufficient to protect the Government 
from any possible loss. 

By aiding these great national works we not only strengthen our 
Government, bind together the States in a common cause, unite our 


| people and their interests, enlarge our commerce, but we will give 
| instant relief to more than one-half our people. The construction of 


these two roads, one in the North, the other in the South would re- 
quire so much labor and material that it would be felt throughout 
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the whole country. Every State in this Union would be benefited 


by it. Iron can be bought at $35 per ton, and labor and material had 


| the government of Brazil spoken of by the honor: 


at corresponding prices. A road built upon a basis of such economy | 


could transport our products to and fro at prices never before known. 
‘The Northern Pacific Railway Company is entirely free from embar- 
rassments of any description. Its managers are men of the highest 
character. They did not organize their company for the purpose of 
making money. 

They have no scheme for enriching themselves or gaining an ad- 
vantage over any other portion of the country. But they desire tosave 
from the ruins of the great disaster of 1873 the objects for which the 
corporation was created, and by this bill they ask recognition and 

rminission to go on and complete the work. There exists no princi- 





1 
ple of justice nor of national policy to obstruct the passage of this | 
L 


ill, Here are eight thousand stockholders, representing $34,000,000 
of capital, in thirty-three of the States, asking a simple renewal of a 
grant which has been accepted and investments so far made that if 
the company is not permitted to complete its undertaking disaster 
aud ruin will follow to a large number of people and $34,000,000 be 
practically wiped out and destroyed; besides thousands of settlers 
upon lands, title to which the company cannot give without such 
renewal, will be deprived of their homes, and their earnings of sev- 
eral years of pioneer life will be swept from them. 

The bill gives to Congress full contro] over the road when built. 
It can dictate its terms of transportation and management. It can 
prevent it from becoming a great monopoly. The company will afford 
cheap transportation not only for the Government in the carrying of 
mails, troops, and supplies, but for the business of the country which 
will find its way over this great thoroughfare. 

Mr. Speaker, having served upon the Committee on the Pacific Rail- 
road, and given much attention to the merits of this bill, I felt it my 
duty to make these remarks and give some of the most prominent 
reasous Why I think it should pass. 


Postal Service Between the United States and Brazil. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. F. BAYARD, 
OF DELAWARE, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 





Wednesday, June 5, 1878. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
(11. Rt. No. 4286) to establish post-routes in the States therein named— 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. PkestpENT: I am very sorry that the question proposed by the 
amendment of the Committee on Post-Oflices and Post-Roads should 
be raised in the last days of the session. The changes proposed are 
to be made in our appropriation bill, and yet they embrace the re- 
peal of laws that have stood since the foundation of our Govern- 
ment. I speak now of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky which proposes an effectual repeal of the registration law 


of 1792. About a week ago the Senate under color of voting upon a | 


question of order as to whether this amendment should be put upon 
a general appropriation bill defeated it. 

oa 
hin 
1s 





1 question? Is the bill pending now to which this amendment 
fered an appropriation bill? 


i 
‘ ‘ 
Mr. BAYARD, I find it isnot. The question was raised a week 





as being out of order. I was inaccurate in stating that this was an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CONKLING. I thought I might be mistaken, and I asked the 
Senator for information. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator from New York is right: but the objec- 
ticn still remains that in ihe last days of the session a sweeping 
change in our laws of registration of vessels is proposed. Although 
I am very sorry to detain the Senate, I cannot in justice to my own 
convictions permit this bill to pass without stating some of my ob- 
jections to it. 

In the first place, the post-office contracts are now, under general law 
made for the term of four years only. This bill proposes the estab- 
lishment of a very long course of post-routes, for more than double 
that period, a period of ten years. It proposes to expend in these two 
routes the large sum of $3,000,000, $300,000 a year for a term of ten 
years; when, if it were within the ordinary rules of our postal service, 
it could extend but for four years. 

The contract for mail service authorized in these sections is very 
adroitfully and skillfully prepared. By its terms it professes to pro- 
pose competition; in reality it excludes all competition. It gives 
this enormous prize to a single well-known individual ship-builder 
and owner, wealthy, intelligent and able, whose name has been fre- 
quently mentioned in the course of this debate, and had as well be 
printed at large in the bill, because the identical vessels are described 
and their tonnage and description are such as this individual already 
owns and bas engaged to run in accoidance with his agreement with 





r,. CONKLING. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to ask | 


| talk of competition, of advertisement of that which 








T ste : able Senator fro; 
rennessec, [Mr. BaiLey.] The trips are to begin on the phy 


June, 1878, which now means the day of the passage of t] 
the line from New York to Brazil, and on the Ist of J 
to the line from New Orleans to Brazil. 


lay of 


iS Dill, as to 
= ; anuary y 
Therefore it is iy 


Ipossil 
and dried, and can only be put in operation by the aint a 
hands alone the power exists. Let it, therefore, be understena o.- 
this favored individual—whose name as I say might as well he pn) 

in the proposed law itself, and the Postmaster-General , aie a oe 
make his contract with him—does not stand asa bona fid: com tite 
but he stands as the crowned victor in this pretended « ompetit ' 

Mr. President, subsidy had its origin with steamships. I do not 
think until steamships were built that we ever heard of a rover, 
ment paying its citizens for engaging in the business of t)) ; : 
gation of the sea. It was a British suggestion, not American, 1), 
condition and system of government of the British Empire is so whol 
different from that of the American Union, that what may be yeu, 
well and sensibly applied to an imperial system of outlying a id > 
tant dependencies, has no relation and force when applied to o ten 
tory wholly contiguous as is our own, each State to the other, and | 
lying within the same solid circumference. Therefore what mich 
be wise in the case of a government like that of Great Britain. ye 
its commercial dependencies far distant and separated by yast se. 
would not in any degree be applicable to the United States, 

There are other reasons why in our form of Government such prop- 
ositions are especially dangerous and difficult. In the past, one ¢ 
the great difficulties in the history of our Government, has been t] 
prevention of local jealousies and discontents proceeding from syp. 
posed inequitable and unjust administration of Government fayor 
The expenditures of money in one part of this country or the other 
the passage of laws that were supposed to work favorably to one sei P 
tion of the country at the expense of the other, have all given rise to 
great difficulties in the past ; and no wise and considerate legislator, 
but willappreciate the great danger of exercising the power of grant- 
ing Government aid in local enterprises—and that one great element 
of public safety, is the restriction of this function of Federal power 
to the minimum consistent with the execution of the essential pow- 
ers of Government. What is this principle of subsidy? It 
assistance from the public Treasury to individual enterprise. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to a motion for ad- 
journment, which, after a colloquial debate, was disagreed to.] 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam sorry to detain the Senate. It is very much 
to be regretted that questions of such importance are purposely 
brought forward at this stage of the session. There was no reason 
on earth why this question could not have been brought before the 
Senate earlier and fully discussed. 

I was saying just now, when interrupted by the motion to ad- 


rstood thar 





u 


ds, 


‘ 
nt 





8 the 


| journ, what after all is the principle of a subsidy ; that it isa grat 


ity from the public Treasury in aid of a private undertaking. © 





| munism as I understand it,is the principle of acting through the 


association of government as opposed to individual competition. 
Under governments where such doctrine does not prevail, individual 
competition is left to stand or fall, according to itsown merit, en 
force, but where you shall array the associated powers of the rm 
ment, and make them the controlling element of every enterprise, you 
have what is termed communism. I ask upon what principle except 
that of using the associated powers of the Government to interfere 
with competitors and control individual enterprises, can you bestow 
bounties upon selected individuals and confine those bounties to 
favored cases ? 

Early in the history of this Government, some time in 1815, a bounty 


, Or 








| was granted by the Congress of the United States to vessels engaged in 
go as an amendment to an appropriation bill, and was voted down | 


the cod fisheries. That pursuit was open to any citizen of the United 
States who chose to engage in it. A bounty or subsidy, an allowance 
not to exceed $272, was granted from the Treasury to any vesst ] and 
her owners and crew, engaged in that business. 1t was not contined 
to vessels of any regulated size or build but simply required that they 








should actually be engaged in that undertaking. In 1219 the bounty 


was enlarged from $272 to $360, and was regularly paid to all who 
chose to engage in that business until 1566. The declared object of 
this bounty was to create a school and nursery for American seaman- 
ship. In 1866 it was repealed, and in lieu thereof, as an encourage- 
ment to that branch of American industry, which was still open to 
every citizen of the United States, although practically it was con- 
fined to citizens of three New England States near which the se fish 
were found, salt, which paid a duty of over 103 per cent. ad valorem, 
was allowed to be imported in bond to be used in curing fish and the 
duties upon it when so used were refunded to the fisherman. = 
was the first and only case where an absolute bounty was paid by 
the United States to any special business, but even there it was open 
to any one who chose to engage in it. ae 

But the principle of subsidy, of taking money from the pabix 
Treasury and giving it to certain individuals, or giving 16 to —_— 
favored classes, was unknown in the history of this Government u! til 
imitating the example of Great Britain in the case of the Collins me 
of steamers in 1854. Since that time it has had many and as I< - 
sider unfortunate repetitions—until the public opinion of the count ry 
has been so strongly aroused in opposition, that resolutions 11 opp 
sition to subsidies in every form and disguise, have been prot laimed in 
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neress. » e ° ® 
| ask, sir, upon what principle of justice can we refuse an equal or 
ash, 7 


proportionate aid to any one who proposes to embark in this busi- 


ess 


te and national conventions, in the Legislatures and the National | 


» The whole doctrine of these subsidies is unjust and delusive. | 


it is in the individual enterprise of our people, in their vigor and en- | 


iepned self-interest, that we find the best agencies of commerce. 
If commerce were but unfettered from restrictive tariff laws we should 
dnd our people, by their individual effort,far more safely and suc- 
‘] facilitate the distribution of our varied and enormous manufact- 
vod and agricultural production. 


he very lines of steamships which are proposed between New York | 


nd Brazil, and New Orleans and Brazil, find a strong commentary in 
the present condition of the main commodity of trade between South 
{merica and the United States. It is well known that for the last 
thirty years or more Baltimore has been the chief market for the 
creat staple of Braizil, Rio coffee. Baltimore is to-day and has been 
for thirty years the chief market of Brazilian coffee. And why? 
It was not that the harbor of Baltimore was the best, because we 
now that it has not the natural advantages of New York; it has 
not more than equal advantages with Philadelphia; it certainly has 

with Charleston or Norfolk; and yet Baltimore has gained and 
has maintained to this day the control of the Rio trade in the 
lpited States; and how? Simply by the individual persistence, the 
operey, the high character of the merchants of that city engaged in 
the trade. It is because they have gone to South America, have made 
their mercantile arrangements, and when made they have honorably 
kept them, which has established confidence between the merchants 
and eoftee-growers of Brazil and themselves. In this way and in this 

1y only has this lucrative and important branch of trade been kept 
in that port. The causes that aided Baltimore were the trne causes 
of a sound, healthy, and reliable commerce. No subsidy there, no 
Government interference, simply the triumph of individual character, 
enterprise, and vigor, exercised under the natural laws of self-pres- 


ervation. 


Now, it is proposed by this bill to place other ships, other lines, in | 


unequal competition with this Baltimore trade, and give them an 
enormous pecuniary aid which has never been bestowed upon other 

nes. Not only so, but by the forty-fourth section of the bill it is 
provided that these steamships,so authorized to be contracted for and 
with, “shall be exempt from all port charges and custom-house dues at 
the ports of arrival and departure in the United States.” I cannot 
conceive of anything more monstrously inequitable and unjust. An 
American citizen may be engaged as the owner and commander withthe 
whole of his fortune embarked in a safe, capable, sea-going steamer ; 
he may build up by his diligence and skill an excellent freighting 
business between Baltimore or between New York and the Brazilian 
ports. What chance has he to run in competition with a favored 


rival who pays none of the port charges exacted from him, and the | 


interest upon whose capital is paid out of the Treasury of the United 


States, when he is obliged to pay interest upon every dollar he borrows? | 


Look at the proposition. It requires four such steamships as are 
described in this bill to make a monthly line to Brazil, and that is 
the outside, perhaps three will perform the service. Those four ships 


do not know that they would cost so much. Upon them you pay 
$150,000 subsidy or bounty annually. That is a gratuity of 10 per 
cent. of the value of those ships paid yearly to the owner, and he can 
run them without the ordinary port charges. Is it not monstrous 
that men who already have their capital engaged either in sailing or 
steam Vessels, are not to be allowed to receive the same proportionate 
aid from their government for the same service, and that honest 


and worthy owners of vessels working hard to maintain themselves | 


against the close competition of the world are to find, at the hands 
of their own Government a most unjust discrimination, in favor of 


some wealthy favorite who shall drive them from the face of the sea | 


and from a traflic which they have struggled hard to create? And 
when the Government favorite has destroyed competition, by lower- 
ing his rates of freight until he has crushed out all competition, then 
he will raise his freights to what remuneration he sees fit. I have 
heard this story of monopoly so often repeated over ond over again 
in this country that my sense of justice is shocked at every new sug: 
gestion. I have heard of great merchants in the large money centers 
of this country who, upon learning that some poor young rival had 
started in business in opposition in the same line, inquire into the 
kind of merchandise with which he filled his warehouse and imme- 
diately depress their own stock below living rates until the seanty 
capital of their young competitor had been exhausted and he forced 
into bankruptey. And just so soon as the competition was thus re- 
ueved prices were put up, and the year that followed the rain of his 
“ompetitor was marked by the monopolist regaining and doubling all 


a peat which it first cost him in order to compass the overthrow of 
©pposition, 


What is this proposition but building upa hateful monopoly? How 


th — — upon otherwise when seen initstrue light? Why is it 
and nomen ; it certain named vessels, relieve them from port charges 
ween the ge dues, and pay them, and them alone, an enormous interest 

pon the whole capital involved, and withhold it either in equal 


aun i : . 
enntin , in proportion from other vessels or vessel-owners of this 
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Mr. President, such a proposition will not bear argument. It is 
unjust; it is unequal; it is abhorrent. I know that in the State of 
which I am a representative there are some of the oldest, largest, 
and best-equipped establishments for iron-ship building in the United 
States. There, I believe, the first iron vessels constructed in this 
country were produced. I believe more have been there produced, 
and those equal to any in the country. By oneeminent firm as many 
as thirty iron sea-going steamers have been built for a single owner. 


: t c Therefore, if there was some special favor to be found to the class 
sfully embarking in undertakings which would create commerce, 


whose capital has been engaged in the construction of iron steam- 


| ships, perhaps those whom I represent would find some local advan- 


tage. But that is not the question. The question with mo is far 
higher. It is not only what is just and right to others; it is, in fact, 
what is right and just to the ship-builders themselves. I know that 
they ask no special favors; I know that they ask no subsidies or boun- 
ties which others do not receive. All they ask is a fair field and no 
favor; but merely to let their energy, their skill, their economy, 
their ingenuity meet on a fair level with the same qualities possessed 
by their fellow-countrymen. 

From all equal competition they do not shrink; but they do hesi 
tate when they find themselves encountered by the Treasury ofthe 
United States, freely opened to their business rivals, but closed to 
them. 

Such a contest is too unequal, and against it they protest. 

I know, for instance, that despite the unwise and excessive tariff 
which we have had upon nearly all the materials they use; despite 
the worse evil of the debased and fluctuating currency with which 
this country has been cursed for the last sixteen years; despite the 
fact that they could not compete in the purchase of materials, out of 
which their vessels were constructed, with the ship-builders of Great 
Britain, yet they have built up, without any aid from this Govern- 
ment, without any subsidy, a profitable and useful trade with South 
America in the construction of iron vessels. 

Fortunately for them there was one great natural feature that was 
to their advantage and which enabled them to triumph over the evils 
to which I have referred. The Atlantic Ocean lay between the two 
hemispheres; and they were enabled to build and send down our 
coast, light-draught iron steamships for the navigation of the upper 
waters of the Amazon and La Plata, which, when purchased in Europe, 
had to be transported piecemeal and put together on this side of the 
Atlantic in South America. There was the advantage which these 
intelligent and diligent American mechanics secured to themselves. 
hey could run down the coast in fine weather and deliver in safety 
their light-draught iron vessels on the northern shore of South America. 
And so, quietly, they have, without the aid of the Government, without 
subsidy, built up a wholesome, remnnerative, excellent business by 
what ought to be the basis of all such enterprise: diligence, skill, 
economy, and integrity. 

Mr. President, does not the doctrine of subsidy mean the building 
up of one competitor among our own citizens, at the expense of all 
the rest? How can the owner of asteamship of twenty-five hundred 
tons compete with this Government favorite, when a bounty or free 
gift,a gratuity equal perhaps to 25 per cent. upon the capital involved, 
is paid out of the public Treasury to that favorite? I can plainly 


| see that a danger which has threatened this country in by-gone days— 
will cost, I suppose at present rates something about $1,500,000, I | 


and it seems to me threatens it to-day more than ever—the use of 
the public Treasury for special and favorite purposes, necessarily 
will be followed by discontent and jealousy on the part of the citizens 
who are engaged in other enterprises not so favored. The only safety, 
as I have said, is to restrict the action of the Federal Government to 
the exercise of functions necessary to the ample execution of its 
essential powers—and have no interference proor con with the unfet- 
tered enterprises of its citizens. 

Mr. President, subsidized commerce came in as I said with steam- 
ships. In all the glory of our maritime success in wooden ships, 
when American clippers were the very queens of the sea, it was be- 
cause our own ship-builders, our own sailors, our own enterprising 
merchants made them so, and subsidy never assisted init. I ask if 
this were so prior to 1360, why shall it not be so again, for there is 
one fact accompanying this question which ought not to be for- 


gotten? In 1-60 the era of iron-steamship building had its true 


| commencement. Great Britain got the start of us then, and has 


kept it ever since, partly by misfortunes we could not overcome, and 
vartly by legislative follies and errors which I think we can reform. 
rhe nautical skill, the science in marine architecture involved in the 
construction of these enormous ships, is not to be learned in a year 
nor perfected in a single generation. 

It requires accumulations of knowledge, of capital, of skilled labor, 
of practical experience which nothing but time, skill, and patience 
ean furnish; and in 1860, when our own unhappy troubles com 
menced, followed by a dreadful war among our own people, was the 
opportunity that Great Britain found and used to obtain a suprem- 


| acy which our ship-builders I am sure are slowly and gradually but 


surely overcoming. A few years ago it is well known that we could not 
build iron steamships within 40 or 50 per cent. of what they conld be 
built for on the Clyde. At this day I am assured by intelligent, care- 
ful men well skilled in the business, that there is between the cost of 
the American steamship and the British steamship a margin of not 
more than from 5 to 10 per cent., and further than that, that the 
American iron, being of a superior quality is preferable in every 
| respect. The skill of our workmen is greater than theirs. ‘I he same 
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amount of money expended in America in skilled labor produces more 
in its results than abroad. And so, by hard knocks, by patience, 
by skill, by ingenuity, by the inventions begotten by our necessity 
we are rapidly and steadily coming once more abreast of our great 
rival in maritime supremacy. It requires but that our ship-builders 
should be left to their own stout hearts and unaided efforts a little 
longer in this race for success in order to regain the position as to 
iron vessels that our wooden ships had prior to the civil war. 

In 1866—and I am surprised that the honorable Senator from 
Maine did not recite it in giving his history of the reasons for the 
failure of American commerce—in 1866 the very foolish act forbid 
ding vessels, which had accepted temporary registers under a foreign 
flag, to save themselves from the depredation of the confederate 
cruisers, to be restored toregistration in the United States, as though 
there had been something criminal or unfaithful in a citizen accept- 
ing any shelter that would protect his property from capture. But 
such was, as I esteem it, the blind folly and passion of the day, that 
when ourship-owners who had resorted to the perfectly justifiable 
disguise of a foreign flag, to avoid capture and the destruction of 
their property, when they sought to bring back their ships from their 
temporary foreign registration and restore them to American regis- 
istration, it was refused them by the act of February 10, 1866, and 
that act still stands unrepealed upon our statute-book. 

Commerce is not the creation of a day. A merchant marine can- 
not be built ina day. Trade cannot be established ina day. Time 
is required for all. Iam perfectly satistied from all that I can see 
and hear of our people, that they have profited by the lessons that 
have been taught to them in the adversity of the hard struggle they 
have had to make against theheadway, gained in time of what was 
war and loss to them and peace and profit to their rivals. I am sure 
that the lessons of adversity have not passed unimproved, and that 
to-day, with confidence restored in this country, so that capital should 
once more be unlocked from its hiding-places and allowed to flow in 
its customary channels of usefulness, American ship-building would 
at once be stimulated and again advance to the proud place that it 
occupied before the war of 1861. 

The honorable Senator from Maine spoke of the applicant of this 
subsidy as “standing in his workingman’s clothes” or going to Brazil 
to make his arrangements. Why, sir, this is but a picture of his vivid 
imagination. All of these applicants for subsidy from Congress, with- 
out exception, are millionaires. I can recollect the names of many in 
the past who have received fortunes from this Government in the 
shape of subsidies, and in the present case it is idle to speak of the 
applicant as being a person in need. The ordinary gains of labor, of 
professional exertion are such as he would laugh at. They are too 
small for his consideration, We have seen here around this capital, at 
the hotels, everywhere exhibitions of luxury and ease on the part of 
those who come here asking only to be made richer by supplies from 
the public Treasury. 

What needy man, or corporation could afford the lavish and seumpt- 
nous feasts which have been given so freely on the occasion of launching 
new ships? Therefore, I say that appropriations of the public money 
in the modes proposed in favor of individuals and selected men or 
selected classes cannot be defended upon groundsof equity and justice 
to all other of their fellow-citizens. It is an abuse of the great trust 
of Government; and for my own part Iam unable to see the difference 
in principle between the claim of the workmen who seek to receive 
ten or twelve hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, and that of the steam- 
ship proprietor, who proposes that he shall be selected out of all others 
owning the same class of property, and paid the entire interest upon 
his capital for conducting his own business for his own profit. What 
difference can there be in public money being spent in excess of public 
need in one mode or another? If it be unjust to all the workmen of 
the country to pay a man who works eight hours as much as his toil- 
ing brother gets who works ten for a private contractor, or if it be 
unjust for the Government to pay $8 per ton for its coal when every 
other purchaser can buy it for $6, is it not equally unjust for Govern- 
ment moneys to be given in such sums as are now proposed, $300,000 
per annum, to pay a man for carrying the mail on his own steamships, 
when as a matterof fact we know the service we need can be obtained 
for a small fraction of that expenditure ? 

Mr. President, communism is to me abhorrent. We have witnessed 
by its lurid light scenes of horror from which every man who loves 
his country would wish to see it saved. But I think it will be found 
very difficult for gentlemen to answer the principle, and to discriminate 
between the grant of public moneys for class or individual use in 
one case and in the other. The true answer is that it must be only 
for public service, and that at the lowest price which sound economy 
and honesty would induce us to contract for, that we can justify pub- 
lic expenditure. It is public money all through, belonging as much 
to one individual or class as to another, and it is a gross abuse and 
perversion of the powers of Government when it is gratuitiously 
bestowed upon one man or one class to the exclusion of all others. 

Now let me say a word in regard to the amendment of the honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky,[Mr. Beck.] He proposes to reduce the 
compensation for this service, and to reduce the tonnage of the ves- 
sels required, to which I agree, and then he proposes to provide that 
any ship engaged in this business may be brought into this country 
without being owned by American citizens. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon, “owned exclusively by citizens of the 
United States.” 


Mr. BAYARD. I beg pardon, “that any ship owned ex, lusivel 
by American citizens may be purchased in any other country no...) 
as in the United States, and be entitled to an American revister 
The law which forbids that, the law which that seeks t ) repe 1 h 
been upon our statute-book since 1792; and it seems to me this. 
propose to 7 sal it at this time and in this way, without the mo. 
careful consideration, is a very dangerous experiment to say th _ a 

The skill that builds a ship is only to be secured by lone stud a 
by long practice. The duties upon all the articles that oo we d 
ship are now placed at a most extravagant rate by our present tari, 
I know the section read yesterday from the Revised Statutes hy +), 
Senator from Maine provides for the importation in bond of certa;. 
and perhaps important, elements in ship-building ; but that isutt . ’ 
delusive and impracticable. It would requirea ship-builder to boas 
importer himself, or else never be able to avail himself of the prot 7 
ions of that act. I do not believe since that act was passed that 
$10,000 of duties was ever repaid by the United States to the cons ws 
ers of those materials in building American ships. It has proved 
wholly illusory ; I speak now of the present Revised Statutes, section 
2158. It is of no practical use, and the effect of the Senator's am: nd- 
ment would be this, that while you impose a duty averaging from 45 
to 50 per cent. upon all articles that enter into the construction of . 
ship, you would say to a foreigner “ You may employ your own labo 
put these materials in the shape of a ship, and then bring it iy fred 
of duty.” Now, I would ask, can there be a more unjust, a more inde. 
fensible proceeding of discrimination against the productive industry 
of your own country ? . 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to answer that ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. We have now the monopoly of the coasting trade— 

Mr. BAYARD. These vessels are for the foreign trade. 

Mr. BECK. For the foreign trade. We have an absolute monop- 
oly for our ship-builders of all the ship-building for the coastwis 
trade. The statistics of last year show that all the tonnage built in 
America for foreign trade was less than six thousand tons, hardly the 
tonnage of a first-class White Star steamer. We need ships for the 
foreign trade, and we must have some way or other of getting them. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator from Kentucky state that all the 
ship tonnage, including sailing-vessels, was six thousand tons? 

Mr. BECK. No, I mean to say that all the iron steam-tonnage 
built in the United States last year for the foreign trade hardly ex- 
ceeded the tonnage of a first-class White Star steamer. Now, if we 
are going to encourage foreign trade, and it is true that we can build 
as cheap here as elsewhere, why not by competition between foreign 
markets and our own in iron ships, obtain ships to go into the foreign 
trade as cheaply as we can? 

Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator has not shaken in the least 
the proposition I stated. It is plainly this, that you still do tax all 
the component parts of a ship until by foreign labor those parts 
have been molded into a ship, then you may bring in the entire ship 
fitted for use and navigation free of duty. What does it amount to! 
You are putting an absolute premium upon the productive industry 
of foreign nations as compared with your own. That is the result, 
and it cannot be defended. If it be a wise thing, a useful thing for 
a nation to have a skillful race of ship-builders, then at least they 
must have fair play and they must be enabled, if they are to be put 
in competition with ship-builders elsewhere, to enter the tield of con- 
test upon equal terms. 

And more than that no American ship-builder, whether of wood or 
iron, demands, and less than that his Government should not accord 
him. 

But the proposition of the honorable Senator from Kentucky goes 
far beyond free trade. It amounts to an absolute bounty to those 
engaged in this manufacture in other countries. Why, sir, it will not 
do. Such a proposition will not be sustained anywhere ; and there 
is not a free-trade disciple in the United States, however extreme, 
that will listen to such a proposition as that. What they say is “ give 
to your labor free material, then your labor may contest with the 
world ;” but what are you to say when you give them taxed material 
and then say your labor may contest with the rest of the world where 
such material is untaxed? That is not only not free trade but it isa 
direct bounty to the industry of other nations, discriminating against 
our own. No, sir, this is no time to try such extreme experiments 
as that. 

I may say one word further. Great Britain has found in the his- 
tory of selfish competition among her ship-owners, necessity lor eur)- 
ing their greed. They have built vessels cheaply ; they have mann« d 
them inefliciently ; they have sent them to sea in such a condition 
that they became mere coffins for the brave men sent fort to nav'- 
gate them; and gradually British legislation has grappled with thy se 
crimes, and thrown around the merchant who ships his cargo and the 
sailor who risks his life some safeguards by way of inspection, as yet 
unknown to our laws. The Plimsol act to which I refer is in fore e 
there, whereby a ship cannot, under a heavy penalty to be visivec 
upon her owners, her agents, and all concerned, be loaded at any ‘1 : 
beyond a certain mark; she cannot be sent to sea exce)t after rigu’ 
and careful inspections, and what is the consequence? That in Gre 
Britain an enormous body of the tonnage has been found unworthy, 
has been discarded, has been condemned, which would only \ 
the door opened by the Senator from Kentucky through his am = 
ment to come into this country, to become the coftins of our salle 
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en 
wd the place of burial of our merchandise—a veritable “sinking | Ship as is here required, and none can compete with the single man 
‘ond for our commerce. 4 we who has them. Why not allow them to buy the ships, so as to enter 
~ Tonly mention this to show the Senator how radical a change it is | into competition? I beg the Senator’s pardon if I supposed that he 
shat bis amendment proposes, and how dangerous it will be to pass so | was going to do that; but I am making the proposition to the gen- 
»eonsiderately such a measure. Before we open our doors to allow tlemen who seem to desire todo something toward the establishment 
»y man to bay any ship he pleases anywhere and bring it to America, | of this Brazilian line. 

+ be registered under our flag and laws, we must protect our people ; Mr. BAY ARD. 
B ho are to send their goods in those ships, and those who are to risk | Senator from Kentucky would remedy that by another. They pro- 
their livesin them; and I say to him now we have no such machinery | pose to take $3,000,000 out of the Treasury and give it gratuitously 
for that protection of life and property as is provided by the laws of to certain favored individuals. I oppose that as being unjust. The 
Great Britain, and the effect of the opportunity which it gives to bring Senator proposes, instead of that, that we shall break down the pres- 
» vessels to fill these proposed lines to Brazil, would simply be the ent registry laws of the United States, and while you are taxing all 
opportunity to bring in vessels unsafe and unfit for British naviga- | the materials American mechanics have to use in the construction of 
ion, and consequently unfit for American. a ship, that we shall allow aman to use foreign labor and to bring 
“bor every reason therefore, I submit to my honorable friend from | in a foreign ship, ready-made, and so undersell them—— 
Kentucky, that the amendment in the present condition of our laws, | Mr. BECK. I beg the Senator's pardon. We have, as I was ad- 
is open to the gravest exceptions. Iam very sure that he is a friend, vised yesterday, taken off the tax from a great many of the things 
as | am, to American trade and commerce; and of course being a | that enter into the construction of a ship, and that does not enable 
friend to American trade and commerce, I must be to the construc- | us to get them cheaper. 
tion of the vebicles by means of which trade and commerce are con- Mr. BAYARD. 
Jucted; and yet to adopt the amendment that he has proposed under 
the present condition of our tariff laws, would be to issue a decree to pract icable. 
the American shipwright, to the American ship-builder, to the Amer- | the importer. 
ican mechanic, to the American capitalist, who assists in putting their Mr. BECK. 
kill in operation, “ you no longer can continue in this business, and | impossible to build a ship for the foreign trade, which can never be 
vou shall not be enabled to compete with your rivals for supremacy | sold to be used in the coastwise trade without paying all the duties, 
upon the sea.” I do not expect, I cannot ask perhaps that the hon- | because she must be used all the time. I propose to remedy that by 
orable Senator from Kentucky shall withdraw his amendment ; but I | allowing our people to buy ships as they would any beasts of burden, 
certainly hope that it may fail to meet the approbation of the Senate. | where they can get them cheapest. 

Mr. BECK. Shall I disturb the Senator if I make a suggestion to Mr. BAYARD. I have authority for saying that the American iron- 
him? ship builders are ready to-day to build iron steamships of any size 


Mr. BAYARD. Certainly not. ; : equal to any in the world, if capital will but embark itself in such 
Mr. BECK. I desire to say that we are now asked to give asubsidy | an undertaking to the amount of one-half their cost. 


to enable ships to be built. It is assumed that we cannot carry on Something has been said about the expense of running American 
trade unless we do give it. My suggestion therefore is, that instead | ships. I believe there is a good deal in that. I do not know why 
of taking money out of the Treasury by imposing additional taxes, | American ships, however, cannot be built as cheaply, or perhaps better 
we allow ships to be built or bought, wherever they can be had; and | and more cheaply than any other ; but there is this difficulty ; it is the 
| desire to call the Senator’s attention to what I always thought was | extravagance of the American people and it is the extravagance of 
the wisest of all the messages of the late President of the United | those classes who are engaged in the navigation of ships. I do not 
States at the time the Franco-Prussian war broke out, when we were | believe that American sailors, that American officers would submit to 
in the same condition in which we are now. That I believe met with | the same coarse diet and spare fare under which foreigners sail their 
wore of the approbation of the party to which the Senator and I | vessels. I have heard that commentary made over and over again by 
both belong than any other act of his life. It is very short. men who were practically engaged in the undertaking. 

Mr. BAYARD. I remember it very well; and it was that vessels I have asked men tvho were ship-builders: “if you can construct 
should be brought from any part of the world and registered here | as good or better vessels, when you can victual them as cheaply, 
under American registry for six. months, and after that time such per- | why is it that you cannot sail and navigate them on equal terms 
mission should cease. That proposition came in here I think the day | with all the rest of the world,” and the answer was “it is more ex- 
before or a few hours before our adjournment in 1870, and 1 was very | pensive to run an American ship, to officer, to man, to victual an 
happy to be able to lend my aid in defeating it. American ship than foreigners are able to do; they are paid less, 

Mr. BECK. I desire to read the message. It is a very short one, | they live less well, they live more economically and closely than 
signed by U. 8. Grant, addressed to the Senate and House of Repre- | our people are as yet willing todo.” I feel that national extrava- 
sentatives, in which he says: gance extends itself into that branch of our industry as well as into 

The latest intelligence from Europe indicates the imminence of a war between almost every other branch, and I think to-day that is one element 


France and North Germany. In view of this a sound policy indicates the impor- | which we have yet to conquer and will conquer as well as the other 
tance of some legislation tending to enlarge the commercial marine of this country. | and more material one, that capital does not yet feel confidence ; it 
The vessels of this country at the present time are insuflicient to meet the de | « a od f feeling c idence, by the — oa , f 
mand which the existence of a war in Europe will impose upon the commerce of 18 preventec rom feeling confidence, by the unwise measures 0 
the United States, and I submit to the consideration of Congress that the interests | finance we have enacted and which are now proposed. 


of the courtry will be advanced by the opportunity to our citizens to purchase ves- | of those who regard with so much satisfaction the investments of 
sels of foreign construction for the foreign trade of the country. An act to this 


- mewn. : : D n : fifties and hundreds of millions of American capital in bonds of the 
eflvct may be limited in its duration to meet the immediate exigency. tabs ade 1 : . 

The foreign mail service of the United States is in a large degree depending on | Government bearing but 4 per cent. interest. It seems to me that 
the Bremen and [Hamburg line of steamers. The Post-Ofliceo Department has er- | Capital is being driven to that refuge from a want of confidence in 


tered Into contracts in writing with the two companies above named, and with the | the usual business enterprises, and I regret sincerely those measures, 
Williams & Guion lines, respectively, for a regular and continuous service of two : 


years, The only arrangement that could be made with the Inman and Cunard lines | °F those proposed. eee of finance which only tend to produc —— 
ix temporary, and may be broken offat anytime. The North-German linesare first- | g’eater sense of insecurity, a greater consequent contract ion 11 the 
class in point of speed and equipment, their steamers usually making the trip across | confidence of capital and which prevents its investment in other 
( : — in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours in advance of the Williams & | directions and among them the building of wood and iron ships in 
ron line 


Should the North-German steamers be blockaded or impeded*by France, our the United States fitted for foreign as well as domestic trade and 


postal intercourse with foreign nations will be greatly embarrassed unless Congress | CO@uMerce. 
shall interpose for its relief. 


I suggest to Congress the propriety of further postponing the time for adjourn- 
ment, with the view of considering the questions herein communicated. 


. U. 8S. GRANT. 
Wasuineton, D. C., July, 15, 1870. 


If that exigency was important enough then to give rise to that Review of Legislation of Session. 
suggestion, why is it not better now, as the exigency seems to be so sea eee 
great that we are required at the heel of a session to vote $3,000,000 | SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH GC. STONE 
away out of the Treasury to allow the men who engage in this as is | — aes ie ; 
(leemed extraordinamly important trade to buy enough ships to carry OF IOWA, 

‘ton as cheaply as they can when there are none in the country ex- IN THE Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES 
cept in the hands of one man for that purpose, and thus save the - a ’ 
>»,000,000 by the purchase of a very few ships. Tuesday, June 4, 1878, 

Mr. BAYARD. It seems the honorable Senator strangely supposes On the state of the Union. 
that I am in favor of granting this subsidy of $3,000,000. "I think it Mr. STONE, of Iowa. 
18 the height of injustice to grant it. I am opposed to it thoroughly. | that I could best serve the interests of my constituents by closely 
I ‘annot comprehend why the Senator imagines his argument is | watching the course of business in this House, by aiding in shaping 
against My positions. legislation by my votes, and by diligent attention to the committee- 
_ Mr. BECK. I Leg the Senator’s pardon. Why should not the men | work assigned to me, rather than by occupying in speech-making 
— desire to grant this subsidy preter allowing citizens of the United | the time required for the transaction of public business. Now, how- 
states with whom they have provided this contract shall be made, | ever, that the session is drawing to a close, I feel it to be my duty 
tae to the lowest bidder after advertisement all over the country, | to give expression to my views upon some of the topics which have 
© get their ships as cheap as they caa? Now, no citizen has such a ' engaged the attention of this Congréss and to review, to some extent, 


They propose one wrong, and it seems to me the 


I undertook to show the honorable Senator, and I 
had hoped I was successful, that that law is utterly illusory and im- 
It amounts to nothing unless the ship-builder is also 


I regard that as substantially true, and I regard it as 


I am not one 


ime 


Mr. Speaker, it has hitherto appeared to me 
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the history of its action thus far, with special reference to inquiring | 


how well the democratic majority of this House has discharged the 
duties imposed upon it by the condition of the country. 

And in the first place, sir, permit me to call attention to the fact 
that Congress was convened here, in extra session, in October, in 
advance of the regular time for meeting in consequence of the failure 
of the democratic House of the Forty-fourth Congress to pass the 


jority of that House in endeavoring to fasten upon that bill uncon- 
stitutional restrictions upon the power of the Executive. Such, how- 
ever, was the distressed condition of the country at the time the pres- 
ent Congress assembled that its coming together might have resulted 
in great good had the majority in this Hall possessed such wisdom 
and statesmanship as was demanded by the critical condition of our 
national affairs. The people looked to that extra session for relief, 
but they were destined to be grievously disappointed, the democratic 
majority which controlled the course of legislation having proved un- 
equal to the emergency. 

Before that extra session commenced business had begun to show 
many encouraging signs of revival, but as soon as it became manifest 
that the majority of this House were devoted to the promotion of 
the interests of the democratic party rather than those of the whole 
people, reviving contidence vanished and the public distress became 
more wide-spread than ever. The extra session ended without hav- 
ing passed any measures for the relief of the nation. It made a great 
deal of fuss, but did little real work. This failure had a discourag- 
ing effect upon the country, for it left the people without any conti- 
dence in the democratic leaders of this House to devise any such 
enlightened and statesman-like legislation as the extraordinary con- 
dition and circumstances of the country required. 

Thus the first chapter in the history of this democratic House is 
made up of a record of its inability to comprehend the real necessi- 


ties of the people, and of its failures to devise any effective remedies | 


for the suffering industrial and commercial interests of the nation. 
So far as national legislation is concerned, the democratic party is 


mainly responsible for the present condition of the country, for the | 


lower branch of Congress can and always does exert a more potent 
influence for good or evil upon the public prosperity than any depart- 
ment of the Government. 

The reputation for incapacity to comprehend the needs of the 


country and to devise measures for the relief of its distress which | 


was gained by the democratic majority at the extra session has ad- 
hered toit at the present session. With such anopportunity for the dis- 
play of legislative wisdom as has rarely been possessed by an American 
Congress, the gentlemen on the other side of this Hall have utterly 
failed to meet the just expectations of the people. The energies 
which should have been devoted to the legislation demanded by the 
business interests of the country have been expended in investigat- 
ing the delinquencies of a democratic Doorkeeper, in unjustly unseat- 
ing republican members in contested-election cases, in the fruitless 
but expensive investigations of the Glover committees, and finally 
in devising and carrying into effect a scheme to plunge the country 
into revolution by opening up the question of the presidential title. 

The truth of the matter is that the democratic majority, both in 
this House and the last, regarded its ascendency as nothing more than 
an opportunity for promoting partisan ends. Their record is conse- 
quently full of blunders and failures, and has finally been rendered 
infamous by wicked preparations for a revolution which threatens to 
lower our country to the level of Mexico. I defy geutlemen on the 
other side of this Hall to point to any great, comprehensive, states- 
man-like measure, such as the times have demanded during their 
ascendency, which they have either presented to the country or en- 
acted into law. I therefore feelit to be my duty to arraign the demo- 
cratic party before the nation for its shortcomings and evil deeds, not 
doubting as to what the verdict of an indignant people will be, 

Mr. Speaker, I now propose to examine with some degree of care a 
few of the political topics which have recently engaged public atten- 
tion, and in so doing I shall incidentally still further expose the de- 
linquencies of the majority which controls the business of this House. 
The leading question which met us when we assembled here was the 
financial one. Althoughit was the duty of our adversaries, as a great 
political party, to present the country with a distinct, well-detined 
policy on this subject, it utterly failed to do so. The prominent lead- 
ers on the democratic side of this House notoriously held the most 
discordant views upon this subject. Hence the singular spectacle 
was presented of a party nominally possessing a majority in this 
House and yet so weak and demoralized that it could not devise any 
financial scheme which could command anything like unanimous 
party support. This division of sentiment by no means relieves the 
democrats from the responsibility of having failed as a party to af- 
ford the financial relief demanded by the necessities of the country. 
So far as any of the practical measures of this sort which have been 
adopted are concerned, the democratic party is not entitled to the 
credit of them. Thus, for example, one of the most important meas- 
ures passed by this Congress in relation to the finances was the bill 
for the remonetization of silver. Whatever merits this law may 
possess, it is not one for which the democratic party can claim any 
credit, for it was repeatedly declared, both in this House and in the 
Senate, not to be a party measure. 


| was demonetized, were, to say the least, so peculiar that it was hn, 
Army bill, caused by the factious and unpatriotic course of the ma- : 


| tria and other European nations, as well as by that of our ow 


| increased by the financial distress which was produced by the panic 
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I supported this measure for reasons which I conside 


re os red sustained he 
sound principles of political economy, and I have ained by 


aS yet seen no 


to regret my vote. While the remonetization of silver has p ripe 
duced all the good effects which its advocates predicted, it ha oth 
, it has, on the 


other hand agreeably surprised its epponents by causing none , f th 
evil effects which they feared. The circumstances under wh; . 


ch silver 


simple act of justice to restore the silver dollar to its old status, \ . 


that it has been done, it will aid in rendering resumption practic! 
and will at the same time form a desirable addition to the yolymn. 
our national currency. — 
An irredeemable currency is one of the worst evils which ean af 
a country, as has been amply proven by the history of Franco. \ 
he ntre 
in colonial times. Profiting by the lessons of history and aalike “ 
sound financial principles, the republican party early adopted ap 
in the administration of our national finances which was intend 
bring about the resumption of specie payments at the earliest p 
ticable period. The legislation upon this subject enlminated in 4) 
law which fixed the Ist of January, 1879, as the date for resy 
tion. This policy has not been carried out withont violent opposit 
but is now nearly successfully accomplished, and the nation has jys: 
reason to thank the leaders of the republican party for the firmness 


edt 


| and moral-courage which they manifested in devising that poli 


and in appealing to the intelligence and patriotism of the people to 
stand bythem. The measure was not one which appealed to popular 
favor, but was one of hard necessity. It required the people to make 
great immediate sacrifices for the sake of distant advantages, and i; 
is greatly to the credit of the American people that they bravely sus. 
tained the republican party, and voluntarily submitted to the oper- 
ation of the severe measures necessary for restoring the currency of 
the nation to a sound basis. 
The difficulty of carrying out the policy of resumption was greatly 





of 1873. 1t has been quite usual toattribute that event to the policy 
of contraction ; but the tables which I will now read, compiled from 
official sources, indicate very clearly that that disaster must have 
been brought about by other causes, in part at least, than by contrac- 


| tion: 


A table showing the amounts of currency outstanding at the several dates 
specified. 











Date. Currency. Amount 
August 31, 1865 ....| National-bank bills..................------++- $17 
Legeh SemGer RO80S..0.0cccce ceccevccesccceces 450 1 
Datel nsccocccscocesccsscoscnsecscescecs 635, 719, 2 
January 1, 1866....| National-bank bills................-.--- oe 8 419 
| Legal-tender notes. ..........2++.---eeeeee--- 452, 231, 509 
Det cccccsevocseccnccecsceseescovccsvcs 750, £20, 22 
| January 1, 1867... | National-bank bills............-..---.++-++-++ S29, RAs, Be 
| Legal-tender notes................++ insueetec 409, 230, 64 
Wt conncssrcsescscansccsscosseccccese 09, 076, *60 
January 1, 1868....| National-bank bills 
| Legal-tender notes...........--.------+++++-- 
| Total ....ccccccccccccccovccses cocccescces 687, 04, 279 
| 
January 1, 1869... | National-bank bills $219, HY, 322 











390, 236, 758 

ee isthe lla ditaalinaiae ~~ 689, 866, 110 

January 1, 1870....| National-bank bills. ................0+--0ee0e- $299, 904 09 
| Legal-tender notes.........-.0sseeceseeeeeeee: 395, #75, 702 

DO vvnccadcsens cictivvsvsscoscescocces 695, 779 7h 

January 1, 1871....| National-bank bills. ........-----+------+++++- $306, 307, 672 
| Legal-tender notes........-+++++-e+--++-++05° $04), O96, 175 

Datel cccecocncsnscvocecossecovccoccucces 702, 403, 247 

January 1, 1872 ....| National-bank bills.......-..-----+--+-+++++- $32, 465, 431 
| Legal-tender notes..........+++-+--+sees0++++° 306, 360, 678 

Total .ccccccccccccccccccccccs cesses cscsees 726, €26, 1 d 

January 1, 1873... | National-bank bills $244, 5e2 » 
| Legal-tender notes... ......-.++e0+0--+-e+-05° 404, 3 _—_ 

748, O47, 167 

January 1, 1874 & 7 - on 


777, 874, 367 








i ei") oe 20 

January 1, 1875 ....| National-bank bills......---+++------+-+++++*" = = - 
Legal-tender notes.....-.---+-++++ +0005 e000*" as, <3, 

Total . .......ecceececeeessneserenseeeess 722, 501, 165 





A table shou ing the amounts of currency outstanding, §c.—Continued. 


| 
| 
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| of great public convenience; they circulate readily 


| lican principles. 


Date Currency. Amount. 
tanuary 1, 1876 .-- National-bank Dille.........ccccccc cess ccccce $346, 479, 756 
— Legal-tender notes..........--+-s-+ eksaseal 416, 043, 934 

in. .. oe debhneenatesecoontersenvene 762, 523, 690 | 

: e ~-« | 

January 1, 1877 . Watiensl heat WIR iccccccccocececsoscvcvcess $317, 324, 069 | 
a Legal-tender notes.......--.++--+-+0-++++--+- 375, 765, 296 
ee 693, 029, 365 


"y The panic occurred in September, 1273. That it was not caused by 
contraction will appear from the following comparative statements, 
namely : 


Total currency outstanding January 1, 1873....... ..---------+++-+++ $748, 947, 167 
1 tal currency outstanding January 1, 1868... 2.22... 2 eee ceceees 687, 504, 279 





Showing an inflation in 1873 as compared with 1868 of.......... G1, 442, 828 | 
Total currency outstanding January 1, 1873...... sees ecccencescooses $742, 947, 167 | 


Total currency outstanding January 1, 1869.........-...... secccce. 689, 206, 110 


Showing an inflation in 1873 as compared with 1869 of........ e- 59,081, 057 


It would oceupy too much time to go into a full examination of all 
the causes which produced the crisis of 1873. The chief agency in 
bringing about the condition of affairs which occasioned that event 
were overproduction and undue expansion of the credit system. Ido 
not, however, propose to go into details on this subject, and I there- 
fore rest content with citing the figures contained in the foregoing 
statement which prove that the great calamity which overtook the 
country in 1873 cannot properly be attributed to the policy of con- 
traction advoeated by the republican party. 

In this connection, sir, I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
financial policy of the republican party has been wise, uniform, con- 
sistent, and successful. On the contrary, the democrats, after having 
denounced greenbacks as unconstitutional and worthless, subse- 
enently veered around and became zealous advocates of them as the 
hest currency in the world, and demanded an unlimited issue of them. 
In former times one of the distinctive doctrines of the democratic 
party was that coin, or money redeemable in it, ought to be the exclu- 
sive currency of the country; yet this fact has not stood in the way 
of their opposing the resumption policy of the republican party, a 
policy which is in strict accord with the financial views of the fathers 
of the Republic as embodied in the Constitution. While I thus favor 
the republican policy of resumption, I am by no means disposed to 
underestimate the services which the greenbacks have rendered to 
the nation. As a war measure the issuing of them was of incalcula- 
ble service. 

No patriot can avoid feeling attached to the currency which paid 
the Union armies and furnished them with supplies. I cannot, how- 
ever, forget that although the democrats now pretend to be great 
friends of this sort of currency, they bitterly opposed and denounced 
it in the dark hours of the country’s need when it was of the most 
service in preventing the success of the rebellion. I must confess 
that so far as Lam concerned I am deeply attached to the currency 
which whipped the rebels and their democratic allies, and on account 
of these services I would be quite willing to retain it as a permanent 
currency of the nation, provided [ could be convinced that it would 
be consistent with sound principles of political economy to do so. 

In my opinion, however, all abstract theories upon this subject are 
rendered useless by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which holds that the issue of Jegal-tender notes was only law- 
fulasa war measure. The history of the greenback legislation shows 
that it was the intention of the authors of that system of finance to 
return to specie payments as soon as the condition of the country 
would permit. They acted upon the theory that coin,.or paper cur- 
rency convertible into it, was the only money recognized by tne Con- 
stitution. 


As I remarked a while ago, the democratic party has utterly failed 


to present to the country any satisfactory financial policy. Although | 


my party isin the minority in this House it is entitled to the credit 
of having originated all the wise and practical legislation upon this 
subject which has been brought forward at this session. The chief 
of these wise measures was the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from the eighth district of Ilinois, [Mr. Fort,] which is now a law 
which prohibits the retirement of any of the greenbacks which were 
in cireulation at the date of its passage. The author of this law is 
4 republican, and its principles are in strict accord with the doctrine 
laid down by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1577 in his Mansfield 
speech and reiterated in his annual report in the following terms : 


The Secretary is of the opinion that under this section (3579 Revised Statutes of 


the [ nited States) notes when redeemed after January 1, 1879, if the amount ont- 
standing is not ir i 


} : 
= eae may require. A note redeemed with coin is in the Treasury and 
i the don the same law as if received for taxes, or as a bank-note when redeemed 
the mel ay ape issuing it. The authority to reissue it does not depend upon 
aad = : es itis returned to the Treasury, but this construction is contro- 
ae Sons be settled by distinct provisions of law. It should not be open 
tne r dispute. The decision of this question by Congress involves not merely 

nstraction of existing laws, but the public policy of maintaining in circula- 





1 excess of §300,000,000, may be reissued as the exigencies of the | 


| Gold in the Treasury 
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tion United States notes either with or without the legal-tender clause. These are 
are of universal credit; are 
adebtof the people without interest, are protected by every possible safeguard 


against counterfeiting, and when redeemable in coin at the denand of the holder, 


| form a paper currency as good as has yet been devised. It is conceded that a cer- 


tain amount can with the aid of an ample reserve in coin, be always maintained in 
circulation. Should not the benetit of this circulation inure to the people rather 
than to corporations, either State or national !—Annual report of the Secretary of 


the Treasury, page 16. 

Thus, in spite of the blundering and incapacity of the democratic 
majority of this House, our national financial system has been ad- 
justed in a very comprehensive and satisfactory manner upon repub- 
The passage of the Fort bill, it is to be hoped, will 
put an end to the disposition to tinker with the currency, which for 
so many years has exerted such a mischievous influence upon busi- 
ness. ‘Taken in connection with laws already upon the statute-book, 
it will not only render resumption practicable, but will give the 
country a currency capable of being expanded so as to meet the ut- 
most demands of trade. To sustain the truth of this assertion I beg 
leave to cite the figures contained in the following tables. The first 
table shows the amount of currency possessed by the country on the 
Ist of June, 1878, as compared with the highest amount in circula- 
tion prior to January 1, 1873. 

The following shows the amount of currency in the country on the 
Ist of June, 1873, namely: 
Old demand notes and legal-tender notes 


.. $346, 743, 313 50 
Coin in the Treasury 


129, 708, 021 10 












envedevewenaus 323, O88, O85 00 

0 sc abutisy Saad sataalignocainn anceag > &aaiaeianel 860, 439, 419 60 
Amount of currency January 1, 1866... 2.2.2. ....20cecececccece 750, 820, 228 00 
ND csikdinicecs cetevesoccencscwacsns scuseesennnwsues 109, 619, 191 60 


This statement shows that we have now $109,619,191.60 more cur- 
rency than on the Ist of January, 1866, with a purchasing power 
fully one-third greater. This statement does not include the coin held 
by banks on the Ist of June, 1878. 

The following shows the probable amount of currency which the 
country will possess on the Ist of January, 1879: 
en ON SUD bs co cncatbsncdaw pebesusecenbbueesentes $340, 000, 000 


I nok whe eniedde <eneue-cockaeeeent nies --- 325, 000, 000 


esees 120, 000, 000 
25, 060, 000 
120, 000, 000 


Silver in the Treasury ..............- 
Coin in banks and country 


A Cindteldinmdacink (inti skeeenevneddewbensdasaéedencanaaee 990, 000, 000 


Thus, as a consequence of the financial policy of the republican 
party, not only do we possess a greater volume of currency than ever 
before since the war, but it is also a more valuable one, being prac- 
tically convertible into coin and capable of being expanded from two 
sources, namely, by the steady increase in the amount of gold and 
silver coined, and by the expansion of the national-bank currency 
under the free-banking system as may be demanded by the necessi- 
ties of trade. 

The volume of the national-bank currency being left to the opera- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand, instead of being fixed by arti- 
ficial regulations, can be expanded and contracted from time to time 
| as the exigencies of commerce may require, and will thus become a 
sort of safety-valve for the business of the country whereby the effects 
of monetary revulsions may be mitigated if not entirely prevented. 
Thus have the consistency of the republican party and the wisdom of 
its resumption policy been completely vindicated. Instead of being 
driven about by every wind of doctrine, our party in the beginning 
adopted the true policy, and having adhered to it through good and 
through evil report has now the satisfaction of witnessing its ulti- 
mate and complete triumph. The result has been a grand victory for 
true statesmanship over time-serving expediency of which the repub- 
lican party has just reason to be proud. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

Closely allied to the financial question is the proposition to establish 
in this country postal savings-banks. Early in the session I intro- 
duced a bill for this purpose. I was induced to do so by the fact that 
I thought it was expedient for the Government to provide the labor- 
ing-men of the country with facilities for so depositing their sur- 
plus earnings that they would be absolutely safe and draw a reason- 
| able rate of interest. I consider this measure the more important on 
account of the numerous failures which have recently occurred among 
the savings-banks organized under State laws, whereby the hard- 
earned savings of workingmen and the funds of widows and orphans 
have been irretrievably lost to them. I moreover regard saviugs- 
banks as an invaluable instrumentality for promoting the common 
interest, national thrift, and prosperity on account of their influence 
in encouraging habits of economy and frugality among the people. 
Depositors in saving-banks, as a class, are virtuous, industrious, and 
law-abiding citizens. 

Another important argument in favor of postal savings-banks is 
| that through them a considerable portion of the public debt might 
be funded at a low rate of interest in the hands of the people. We 
have never had a real popular loan in this country, because the se- 
curities hitherto placed on the market have been offered under such 
conditions that people of very small means could not invest in them. 





Postal savings-banks, properly regulated, would bring these securities 
within the reach of persons of the very humblest means and in the 
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most remote parts of the country. Bonds offered through national 
bauks cannot be placed within the reach of the mass of the people. 
They are moreover of too high denominations for large classes of 
persons who necd facilities for investing the small sums saved from 
their weekly or monthly earnings, or the gains of the garden, the 
farm, or the workshop, as received from time to time. The postal 
savings-banks would be ready at all times to receive deposits, no 
matter how small, under regulations easily understood by all. 

Unfortunately the statistics relating to this subject are quite im- 
perfect. The latest report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows 
the amount of the deposits in these institutions to be $843,154,804. 
The aggregate of the deposits in savings-banks, State banks, and 
trust companies as reported by the Comptroller of the Currency 
be: consignee eaten bee eGR REEEE RES eae rene econ $1, 346, 016, 813 
Or, allowing for imperfect returns, say ..........---. , 500, 000, 000 

The debt statement for June 1, 1375, shows that the bonded in- 
debtedness of the United States on that day was as follows, namely: 
Bonds at 6 per cent $738, 619, 000 
jonds at 5 per cent 3, 266. 650 
Bonds at 4) per cent 235, 000, 000 
Bonds at 4 per cent 91, 850, 000 
1, 768, 735, 650 

There is but little question but that the whole of this indebted- 
ness might be held by our own people. There would certainly be no 
trouble, by means of savings-banks and other suitable arrangements 
for a popular loan, in refunding the 6 per cent. and the 5 per cent. 
bonds at, say, 4 per cent., thus effecting an annual saving in interest 
as follows: 


Saving in interest on 6 per cent. bonds.............. $14,772, 380 00 
7, ( 








ORE. cavtdanserewcccuenssocnnsensnns cvevecus eousepomtewecs ess 








Saving in interest on 5 per cent. bonds ............. , 032, 666 50 
I cancchetnaebatn punta bnnae wanes 21, 815, 046 50 


These figures are conclusive as to the amount of saving which the 
Government might make by adopting the policy of establishing pos- 
tal savings-banks. The experience of England, which has tried these 
institutions, proves that they are practicable. Although the British 
government limits the amounts which these banks are allowed to 
receive from depositors to very small sums, these institutions there 
being intended only for the benetit of very poor people, the aggregate 
deposits nevertheless amounted to more than $350,000,000 in 1876, a 
wonderfal result when we consider the small sums of which it was 
made up. 

Another important consideration in favor of funding a large por- 
tion of our national debt among our own people is that thereby the 
interest on that portion of the debt would be kept at home instead of 
being sent abroad. The statistics of the wealth of the country show 
that at least $1,500,000,000 of the public debt might readily be placed 
in the hands of our own people by a judiciously managed popular 
loan. Such a course would stop the drain of gold from the country 
to pay interest, and to that extent strengthen our entire financial 
system by keeping at home a large portion of the $84,000,000 which 
our mines annually produce, 

This policy would relieve us from dependence upon foreign coun- 
tries, a most desirable consummation, inasmuchas the debtoris always 
to a certain extent dependent upon the creditor. It would render the 
creditor class in our country numerous and equalize the distribution 
of wealth, and thereby render overgrown fortunes less common. The 
fact that the national debt of France is held by her own people is the 
real secret of the success of her financial system. In 167 the debt 
of France was held by 1,095,683 persons, and it is now estimated by 
good authorities at more than double that number. The public debt 
of that country is $4,695,600,000, or more than double ours. She bas 
a less population than the United States, and her smaller territory 
has been recently devastated both by a foreign invasion and a do- 
mestic insurrection; and yet her finances have flourished through it 
all. The ability of France to pay the vast sum of $1,000,000,000 as a 
war indemnity to Germany and at the same time preserve the credit 
of the nation and keep her finances in a sound condition can only be 
accounted for by the fact that she owes her debt to her own people. 

Our country has never yet experienced the full advantages of a 
popular loan. ‘The postal savings-bank system affords the means of 
so doing, and at the same time of furnishing the people with much- 
needed facilities for investing their surplus earnings. In this con- 
nection permit me to remark that in my opinion one of the chief 
benefits of these institutions would be that they would give the mass 
of the people an interest in the stability of the Government and 
cause them to take an increased interest in the economical adminis- 
tration of its affairs. It would establish the public credit upon the 
firmest possible basis, for who would dare even to hint at the repudi- 
ation of a debt held by the great mass of the people ? 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Interstate commerce is another topic to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the House for a few moments. One of the leading con- 
siderations which induced our forefathers to form the American 
Union was the desire to free the commerce of this continent from 
the harassing restrictions of local authorities. In order that this 
object might be accomplished the Constitution gave Congress the 
express power to regulate commerce among the several States. No 


grant of power contained in that instrument is more liberal and un- i 
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restrained than this one; yet the National Legislature 
slow in enacting laws to carry its provisions into practical 

: : ere : ‘ al effect 
It has hitherto confined the exercise of its power almost entirely t, 
the regulation of commerce on the rivers and lakes. The wo; a Be 
development of railroad interests which has taken place within 
last twenty-five years has given rise to a condition of affairs whi b 
calls for the exercise by Congress of the constitutional power whi ; 
it possesses to regulate ecommerce among the several States The : 
are now in existence four trunk lines, namely, the New York (... 
tral, the Erie, the Pensylvania Central, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
all extending from the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi Rive 
beyond. ’ on ae 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence 
other great corporations like them possess. They 
olies and are almost omnipotent so far as the State authorities are 
concerned. The local governments are utterly unable to cope with 
them, and they are therefore able with impunity to levy burdensome 
and oppressive exactions upon the interstate commerce of the land 
The States being unable to relieve the people from these burdens it 
is certainly very proper that- Congress should exercise the power to 
regulate the interstate railroads which it undoubtedly possesses 
Both the agricultural and the commercial interests of the country 
are oppressed by these tyrannical monopolies. The remedy for 
these evils is simple. Congress should prohibit under severe jenal- 
ties combinations and discriminations against the general public and 
in behalf of favored individuals, corrupt rings, and travsportation 
companies. All shippers should be put upon an equality as to price 
privileges, and conveniences. Rates for freight should be uniform’ 
and no drawbacks or rebates should be permitted under severe pen. 
alties. The gross amount of charges is now generally greater for a 
shorter than for a longer distance on the same line of transportation, 
This should not be allowed, nor should companies be permitted to 
charge higher rates for interstate than for State freight. 

Monopolies and perpetuities are repugnant to the genius of our in- 
stitutions. Yet these railroad corporations, created by law, assume 
to be greater than their creators, and not only dictate terms to States, 
but even threaten to defy the control of the nation itself. No time 
should be lost by Congress in regard to this matter, but such prompt 
and decisive action should be taken against them as would teach 
them that they are not superior to the people, but are subject to the 
control of their representatives in Congress assembled, not withstand- 
ing the fact that they have successfully defied the mastery of all 
other authorities. Hitherto the legislation both of the States and of 
the nation has been almost wholly in the interest of these great rail- 
road corporations. Unless this policy is soon reversed, their power 
will become almost irresistible, and the people will be left without 
any remedy except revolution, that last resort of the oppressed. 

From all parts of the Jand cries have been coming up to this capi- 
tal for relief from the exactions of these railroad monopolies. They 
levy taxes not only upon the western farmer, but upon the consumer 
in the East, so that all sections are alike interested in obtaining legis- 
lation for the remedy of the evil—a remedy which is comparatively 
plain and simple. The interstate railroads, being carriers for hire, 
are in a business which affects the public interests and are therefore 
subject to regulation by law. The subject being thus one over which 
the Constitution expressly gives the General Government control, it 
is only necessary for Congress to enforce the well-established prin- 
ciples of the law regulating common carriers as recoguized in Eng- 
land and America in order to afford the people all the relief they need 
from the ruinous exactions which now oppress them. 

If any further arguments are needed in favor of the doctrine that 
Congress should regulate interstate commerce, an unanswerable one 
may be found in the official reports of the Treasury Department which 
show the immense aggregate amount of that business. On this point 
I wish to read an extract from the last report of Hon. Joseph Nimmo, 
Chief of the Bureau of Internal Commerce ; the figures tell their 
own story: 


has been very 


which these and 
are grand monop- 


Statement showing the relative importance of the internal and foreign com- 
merce of the United States. 
Estimated value of shipping (American and foreign) employed in 
our foreign trade ............ cwelaws MenbhGSOOReS SUR SUSOEESS2O+CRCS 
Estimated value of the railroads of the United States 
The value of the commodities embraced in our foreign commerce, 
and the estimated values of commodities transported on railroads, 
are as follows : 
Value of exports and imports, (foreign commerce) 
Estimated value of commodities transported on rail, (internal com- 
TOT CO) . . 2 on cece e cece ew ewww es cere eects eee eee ee sees eeeees Saaeee 
SUBSIDIES TO RAILROADS. ; 
Closely allied to this topic of interstate commerce is that of Gov- 
ernment subsidies to railroads. I do not hesitate to say, sir, that I 
am opposed to the reckless system which has hitherto been pou 
in regard to this subject. Even granting that the policy is abstract'y 
right the greater portion of the legislation of Congress in regard to 
it has been careless, wasteful, and extravagant. I find, sir, from an 
examination of the official records of the Government that the aggre 
gate of the lands thus far granted in aid of railroads is 209,663,994 
acres. It has been estimated that these lands, if embraced in one 
body, would form a territorial area larger than Texas, or nearly five 
times as large as the State of New York. 
ludeed there are single companies which own a larger extent of ter- 


$200, 000, 000 
4, 600, 000, 000 


1, 121, 634, 277 


18, 000, 000, 000 
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ritory than that possessed by many of the most conspicuous and pow- 

fol states Which have played a great part in the history of the world. 
ate ypsider the imperial domains of some of these railroad com- 
= e iJ] not seem strange to us that they should take upon them- 
oie haughty airs, and treat the individual States of this Union 
» theif vassals. I am unwilling, sir, by my vote to increase the 
ber of these dictatorial and dangerous corporations, or the in- 
» of those now in existence. I am well aware of the fact that 
a railroads already built have vastly increased the commercial facil- 
ities of the nation, and that under this policy the Pacific shores of 
our Republic have been bound to the East by iron bands and by the 
benign influences of rapid mercantile intercourse, but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the evils which the system as an entirety has inflicted 
upon the country. Z z 5 5 ; 

In particular when I consider this subject with reference to the aid 
asked at our hands for the Southern Pacific Railroad, I am unable to 
find any sufficient reasons for supporting that measure. We already 
possess ample facilities for the present amount of our commerce with 
the Pacitic coast. The benefits of the success of the scheme to build 
that road by Government aid would inure to the advantage of a cor- 
poration rather than of the whole country. So far as the interests of 
the eighteen millionsof people wholive in the Mississippi Valley and of 
the nation at large are concerned they would in my opinion be much 
more effectually promoted by improving the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River and restoring the city of New Orleans to its former 
importance as a center of trade. I hold, sir, that the interests of the 
people will best be promoted by multiplying the number of our com- 
mercial centers, and particularly by availing ourselves to the utmost 
of the lakes and great water-courses of our country as channels for 
our commerce and as the natural competitors of the great trunk lines 
of railroad. In this connection allow me to read an extract from a 
recent article in the Cincinnati Commercial, which sets forth very 
clearly the cheapness of water transportation, a subject of great im- 
portance to the people of the Mississippi Valley. The Commercial 
says: 

The tow-boat Josh Williams is on her way to New Orleans with a tow of thirty 
two barges containing over six hundred thousand bushels of coal, exclusive of her 
own fuel, being the largest tow ever taken to New Orleans or anywhere else in the 
world. Her freight bill, at three cents per bushel, amounts to $18,000. It would 
take eighteen hundred cars, of three hundred and thirty-three bushels to the car, 
which is an overload for a car, to transport this amount of coal. At $10 per ton or 
#100 per car, which would be a fair price for the distance by rail, the treight bill 
would amount to $180,000 or $162,000 more by rail than by river. 

The tow will be taken from Pittsbargh to New Orleans in fourteen or fifteen 
days It would require one hundred trains of eighteen cars to the train to trans- 
port this one tow of six hundred thousand bushels of coal, and even if it made the 
usual speed of fast freight lines it would take one whole summer to put it through 
by rail. This statement shows the wonderful superiority of the river over rail 
facilities. 

In view of these facts I therefore feel that it is much more impor- 
tant, so far as the interests of not only the Mississippi Valley but of 
the entire nation are concerned, that the treasures of the National 
Government should be expended in improving the facilities for cheap 
water transportation rather than that they should be wasted upon 
enterprises like the Southern Pacific Railroad, which, to say the least, 
are of doubtful present utility. Before I can favor any schemes of 
that character I would first like to see the railroads already chartered 
show a greater disposition to respect the rights of the Government 
and the people than they are now doing. In this connection | may 
remark that inasmuch as the development of our internal commerce 
is largely dependent upon that with foreign countries, 1 am in favor 
of encouraging the latter by all such legislatiou as may be consistent 
with sound public policy. Special efforts should be made to increase 
our trade with Brazil and other South American states. It naturally 
belongs to us and could be made muiually advantageous to us and 
to them. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that my review of the present political situa- 
tion would be very imperfect if I should omit to discuss the labor 
question, which is now considered in every civilized country on the 
globe a question of supreme importance. Labor, sir, is the law of 
the universe, and I hold that its protection should be the great ob- 
Jectot government. The state which fails to protect this great source 
ol its prosperity comes short of fulfilling the purpose for which gov- 
erhments are instituted. Although labor is the basis of society, it 
has in all ages been greatly oppressed, and it may truly be said that 
civilization has advanced just in proportion as labor has been eman- 
( ipated. The republican party, by the abolition of slavery, did more 
to vindicate the rights and dignity of labor than any other event 
since the overthrow of the feudal system in Europe. Our party 
has just reason for being proud of its record on this subject, while 
on the other hand he democratic party can never free itself from the 
opprobrium of having upheld slavery until the very last. And to-day, 
. you find a man who has no faith in popular government and who 
Sanaa that slavery ought never to have been abolished, you will 
e sure to find that man voting the democratic ticket. 
The history of labor in antiquity and in the middle ages is but a 
‘istory of the servitude of the great mass of the industrial classes. 
As a matter of course very erroneous views prevailed in those times 
as to worth of labor and to rights of the laborer. It is to the preva- 


*nee of wrong ideas upon this subject that the ruin of many states, 
both in ancie 


| notice. 
nt and modern days, may be traced. Wealth and lux- | course, and have thereby inflicted losses upon the business of the 


uries accumulated by unrequited labor bring a éurse with them which 
will always ultimately ruin both individuals and commonwealihs. 
rhere is no more impressive lesson taught by all past history than 
that the prosperity of nations depends upon just laws for the protec- 
tion of labor. To this cause as much as to any other our country owes 
the wonderful prosperity which it has enjoyed. Indeed, in the com- 
paratively simple and plain condition of society which existed here 
for a long time, the rewards of labor, in the North at least, were so 
certain and so ample that the labor question attracted but little at- 
tention. Now, unfortunately, a different state of thingsexists, brought 
about by many causes, but chiefly by the enormous fortanes made by 
unjust means during the war, and by the growth of powerful rail- 
road corporations and other monopolies, whereby a few men have 
been enabled to acquire enormous fortunes at the expense of the 
many. Unwise legislation not sanctioned by sound principles of 
political economy also had its share in placing unjust burdens on the 
laborer. 

During the last year the country witnessed with consternation out- 
breaks of violence among the workingmen, which seemed to threaten 
the very existence of society itself. That violence was but the out- 
ward symptom of a deeply diseased condition of the body-politic, and 
it therefore becomes us as physicians called upon to cure the ils of 
state to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with both the causes 
and the character of the malady we are to treat. Thecauses of the dis- 
ease are numerous and somewhat complicated. It would require more 
time than I have to-day to define and trace them all, and I there- 
fore only enumerate in addition to those I specitied a moment ago, 
and as some of the most patent, the organized schemes of robbery by 
which through watered stock, wrecked insurance companies, and 
other dishonest devices enormous fortunes have been acquired. Tho 
dangers of communism, and all other forms of social disorder, can 
best be removed by just and equal laws and such legislation as will 
encourage production and protect the laborer. 

The commercial questions in which the laborer is most interested are, 
perhaps, the currency, cheap transportation, and the tariff. Thanks 
to the triumph of republican policy, the laborer is now paid in money 
at about par with gold, and of course with a purchasing power cor- 
respondingly increased, cheap transportation can best be secured, 
national control of insterstate commerce, and liberal appropriations 
for the improvement of the harbors and navigable waters of the coun- 
try, and by wisely fostering our foreign trade. The tariff, both as a 
system of taxation and as a method for the protection of American 
industry, affects the interests of laborers in many ways, both directly 
and indirectly. 

Under the protective system which has been maintained for many 
years by the policy of the republican party numerous branches of 
American manufactures have been so well fostered that we are now 
able not only to supply the wants of our own country but to com- 
pete in many foreign markets with other nations with the products 
of our factories. We are constantly deriving more and more benetit 
from the benign policy by which our domestic industries are pro- 
tected from competition with the cheap labor of other countries. A 
striking proof ot the popularity of the protective policy of the repub- 
lican party is afforded by the fact that although no petitions have been 
received by this Congress asking for a change in the tariff over one 
hundred thousand workingmen have petitioned for a revision of the 
existing tariff laws by an increase of at least 10 per cent. of the exist- 
ing rates. 

One of the most essential requisites for keeping the manufacturing 
interests of a nation flourishing is that the tariff laws should be sta- 
ble, for citizens will always hesitate to engage in new enterprises, or 
to employ labor freely in those already commenced as long as changes 
are threatened in the policy of the Government. It is just such an 
injury as this which the democratic party at the present session in- 
flicted upon the industrial interests of the country. The chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means announced early in the session 
that his committee would introduce a bill to reduce the tariff. The 
mere announcement of such an intention at once paralyzed many of 
the most important industrial interests of the nation, throw thou- 
sands of men out of employment, and added vastly to the already 
wide-spread suffering throughout the land. The history of the efforts 
of the chairman of that committee to force his ill-considered, un wise, 
and destructive bill through this House, and his inability to get it 
through with a good working party majority nominally at his back, 
should warn the country of how dangerous an experiment it is to 
give such a demoralized, unstable, aud disorganized party the ascend- 
ency. So far as the action of the majority of this House upon great 
political question is concerned, it must impress the couutry with the 
idea that itis far from being a band of enlightened and trained states- 
men. 

Although the effort to pass that bill at this session has been de- 
feated, it will nevertheless be kept hanging over the country until 
next winter to paralyze our industries, which would likely otherwise 
flourish beyond precedent. It is but little short of criminal to make 
at any time sudden and radical changes in tariff laws, since by so 
doing many branches of industry must be inevitably ruined. In just- 
ice to those who have invested their means in manufacturing, modi- 
fications of the tariff should always be made slowly and after long 
The democrats in this House have pursued the opposite 
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country amounting to millions of dollars besides causing an incal- | vide for their support by specific appropriations for that purpose at or hes 
culable amount of suffering. expiration of the last preceding fiscal year for which such appropriations } 
~ so made. Such refusal or neglect shall be« quivalent to an express act cages 


tion of the military establishment, and the Army shall forthwith be dist ben 
. . a. SUALICE 
It has been the custom of democratic orators to attribute the crisis 


eee ; ; It is a humiliating and disgraceful thi sh : : 
of 1873 and the hard times which followed that event to the contrac- as this should eres ie in the fies Gat oneh & proposition 
tion policy of the republican party. Such a charge is unjust, illogi- | ,6 well styled a bill to render treason and soleallien once . poy 

‘ ‘ . ‘vary llice ‘ , . > 2 -patic re. : oe aa a . -a8SV and aafe 
cal, and false. Every intelligent man knows that the democ ratic re- | yw hy this sudden hostility to the Army? Why this eat, ind safe, 
bellion of 1861 was the prime cause of nearly all the social and finan- | ,, le it and wn otnliv dishand 14% if  Ereat anxiety to 
ial stak, Sein aitehall the vy since that date. That re. | PP it and to even totally disband it? Experience and poco 
bel eteagelr tpscretenden sp stat ere . 4 country since tnat date. : hat re- | events in the history of our country can leave no doubt in the ; = 
pellion cost Ws HOt merely Myrads Of proctons lives and vast treas-| of any intelligent and patriotic citizen as to the motives wl hi . 
ures of money, but it left us with a great debt, our people demoral- spired this action. When the democrats were preparing fo os fa 
ized by the corrupting influences inseparable from war, and with an | pepellion of 1861 they began their unholy work by eri r the great 
inflated and depreciated currency. The republican leaders in that | 4 es N ; re 

Pee : or : : rmy and scattering the Navy to the 1 , > qui 

crisis were wise and patriotic statesmen. Believing that the best in- | 4)5},, 5 J nost remote quart 
terests of the people would be promoted by a return to specie pay- | ~ ]¢ is a somewhat ominous circumstance that this intense hostility 
ment, they did not hesitate to adopt that policy. After having been | +, the Army has manifested itself simultaneously with the ae 
———- a 7 = people * - — - work _ ne tion of the revolutionary movement by which the majority ane sack. 
virtually accomplished. 16 process has been a hard one and Caused | ing to open up the question as to the presidenti: a he 
much suffering, but those are to blame for that who made inilation B f I I a presidential title. The record 
pecessary, rather than those who pursued the only course by which 


of the democratic party is so bad that no loyal citizen cay Witness 
: ae their conduct in regard to the matter wi s gravest, ; : 

the sound currency provided by the Constitution could be restored to ; ; a utter without the gravest apprehen- 
the people. 


sions as to their designs. The disbandment of the Army would cer. 
‘ tainly aid them in their schemes for Mexicanizing this coy 
; C8 » » he ime shic 5 © , “xpe- : ; — ° untry, 
ri — —— ant . oo aoe yess oe senate Depeeee. But other reasons are not wanting for this democratic hostility i, 
rience 1in the last few years were, however, « e independe . . Se eee a : : yt 
of contraction. One of these was ceatabeee aaa Maur eee the Army. It is essential to the success of the shot-gun policy in the 
: : : : | The sic... Bei * | South that the danger should be removed of military interference 
" ae ssonyy ee ———s ee - — ee the | with that damnable scheme for maintaining democratic supr macy 
sountry. ‘rsons engaged insuch kinds of employment found them- | ; ‘ : » it tootdast 4 ; 3 — 
al am ide ly. Bape f ant eh + ae f the demand for | 22 that region. By intimidation and bloodshed a large body of true 
selves suddenly thrown out of work by the failure of the demand for | anq Joyal citizens of the South have been practically disfranchise| 
the products of their industry which had been artificially pushed to | J) the name of democracy free speech has been silenced and liber , 
an extent far exceeding the present needs of the country. The prom- | ¢prottled in nearly every one of the States lately in rebellion — 
inent examples of this condition of affairs occurred in the iron and This is a wrong which must be righted, and the American peop! 
coal regions. The sudden cessation in the demand for iron and coal | 11) never rest contented until it is done ‘ They will not penuts te 
“ . s fz e . 2culative ‘ i 7 2 . ea ine . ae . : 2 18 
caused by the failure of the speculative demand in 1873 left concen- only class of citizens in that region who were loyal to the Union to 
trated at the centers of those industries thousands of men for whose | },, deprived of citizenship and threatened with still greater evil 
. . wns —wieta . ae | mew i ater evils, 
— sthesaed «le — xisted. on anil if Bad as their condition is, there is danger that it may become still 
A large portion of the iron and coal was speculative, and far more | worse, for we find democratic papers in Mississippi like the Colum- 
mines were opened than were needed to meet the immediate demands | },4, Democrat and the Okalona States vehemently insisting upon the 
of the country, and when operations were necessarily suspended, the | pioht of that State to restore slavery. These journals claim that the 
surplus laborers had either to suffer from want or find employment | constitutional amendments were never legally adopted, and that con- 
in other Sesgenen - — ae crowded. The — aan t 48 | sequently the colored race have no rights which white men are bound 
by no ‘a ones a they ne sie me - Nae oa aie on any a 1€T | to respect. If these Bourbon leaders could have their own way, the 
sort of business, and even when they desired to seek other employ- | colored citizens there would without doubt be soon reduced to a con- 
ment they frequently lacked the means todo so. This condition of | gition of serfdom, if not of slavery. In the light of what has already 
things was known to the democratic financiers in this House. Under | poe), accomplished in Mississippi ‘such a result does not seem improb- 
such circumstances it was the obvious duty of Congress to so legis- , 
late as to foster and revive our manufacturing interests so as to in- 


able. 
crease the demand for iron and coal, thereby giving employment to 
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In 1872 the presidential vote stood— 


these suffering men. How has the democratic party met the demand Grant, (republican)... -. oS SeeSe a ocass Souk Sees anes shugennses 81, 916 
of these laboring-men for relief? By offering the Wood tariff bill, Greeley, (democrat and independent) ..................-... 47,191 
which, if adopted, would close still more factories and add thou- . ere Teas 
sands of additional recruits to the great army of the unemployed. Republican majority. ...-- o 9980 bese CREP RYERSS Séen eusees 4,725 


I refer to these facts to show how utterly incompetent the demo- 
cratic party is to deal with the labor question, for it advocates a 
policy which if adopted would only aggravate still further the evils 


The shot-gun policy having been subsequently adopted, we find in 
1876 the following marvelous change: 





Bee, CRORE 6 ic060s cnaces'bds end veneer seces aaa eee 112, 17: 
from which the laboring-men are suffering. If they wish relief they | Hayes, (IND) ness suvansenins a ed ea 52, G05 
must in the future, as in the past, look to the party which removed : oe 
the disgraceful badge of slavery from labor, which has given the A I 6a ils sniwiein pdndouté ieee 49, 568 
laborer honest money, which has always upheld free schools, a free r 


In the light of what has thus been effected in Mississippi by in- 
timidation and violence, is it not rather ominous to find leading jour- 
nals in a State where Jeff. Davs is admired as the noblest of statesmen 
and purest of patriots advocating the doctrine that the negroes are 
not legally free men? 

Is there no remedy for these wrongs? I hold that there is. I find 
in the Constitution of the United States the following provision, 
namely: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a nga form 
of government, and shall protect cach of them against invasion ; and on the app! 


cation of the Legislature, or of the executive, (when the Legislature cannot be con 
vened,) against domestic violence. 


ree treedom of conscience, and all the cardinal principles of human 
iberty. 
THE ARMY. 

I do not deem it necessary to make any argument to this House as 
to the expediency of maintaining an efficient regular army for na- 
tional purposes. Such a policy is approved both by the practice and 
the teachings of the most enlightened and distinguished statesmen 
from the earliest days of the Republic down to the present time. In 
1840, for example, 1 tind that the Army consisted of nearly thirteen 
thousand enlisted men. If we merely take into account the increase 
which has since taken place in our population and territory, our 
Army, if proportionately increased, would contain about thirty thou- 
sand men, 

In times past, from the very foundation of the Government down, 
many spirited debates on Army bills occurred in this House. Until the 
democrats obtained a majority in the last and in the present Congress 
the discussions of this subject always breathed a spirit of admiration 
for and of gratitude to the gallant men and officers of the Army for 
the bravery and self-devotion of their defense of the property, the 
liberty, and the lives of the American people upon many a well-fought 
battle-tield. It was reserved for the democrats in the last and pres- 
ent House to manifest, without disguise, a base, shameful, and malig- 
nant hatred of the Army, and to show a desire to turn out the war- 
scarred veterans on the world to endure penury and want. The de- 
bates here at this session have abounded in evidences of the spiteful 
hatred of the democratic majority to our brave and noble Army, and 
I cite as conclusive proof of the spirit by which that party is ani- 
mated the following section from a bill reported by the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. It is as follows: 

Sec. 41. That all troops herein provided for, and all others authorized by exist- 
ing law, including all oflicers of every grade and in every department of the Army, 
shall be retained in the service of the United States so long as Congress shall pro- 


What sort of arepublican government do those States possess in 
which a majority of the citizens are practically disfranchised? The 
truth of the matter is that in a numberof the Southern States a con- 
dition of atfairs exists which calls for the interference of the General 
Government to make good this constitutional guarantee, backed up 
if necessary by sufficient military force to protect and enforce the 
rights of the humblest of the citizens of that region. I hold, sir, 
that the section of the Constitution which I have just read was in- 
tended for practical purposes, and that it should protect every citizen 
in the enjoyment of ‘ife, liberty, and property. I hold that there is 
such a thing as American citizenship, and that no such outrages as 
the Chisholm massacre should be allowed to go unpunished by the 
National Government. For many years our citizens have been sub- 
jected to such treatment in the Southern States as would be, as be- 
tween our country and foreign powers, a just cause for war. 

A wilitary force is everywhere recognized as an essential arm of 
good government. Wise statesmanship dictates that that force should 
be sutliciently large to accomplish all the ends of good government. 
No one can deny that our country needs a considerable army, not only 
for defense against foreign foes and Indians, but for the suppression 
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of domestic violence. Our territory is so extensive that an army of 
twenty-five thousand men is barely sufficient for the services required 
ofit. Congress would be wanting in its duty should it fail to pass all 
the laws needed for the protection of American citizens in their con- 
stitutional rights and provide the means of effectually enforcing 
those laws. The amendment of the internal-revenue law adopted 
jast Monday, prohibiting the trausfer of suits against internal-rev- 
enue oflicers from State to F ederal courts, takes from the General 
Government the power to administer its Own laws within the States. 
When considered in connection with the action of the House the 
other day in reducing the Army so that it must be powerless in the 
hands of the Federal Government to enforce law, it has to me a deep 
py litical significance. If there is to be but one national existence 
there can be but one sovereignty. An army ina republic like ours 
is but a subordinate agent of the civil power in maintaining law 
aud order. Whenever, therefore, an occasion arises for a lawful use 
of the Army it should be used promptly and energetically, whether 
yeeded in the East or the West, the North or the South. Moreover, 
under such circumstances, an Executive is false to liberty and false 
to the principles of representative government, a fraud and a failure, 
who fails to use the Army to enforce the laws for the protection of 
the rights and liberties of the humblest citizens. 

REVOLUTION. 

I cannot conclude these remarks, sir, without arraigning the dem- 
ocratic party for its recklessness in opening up the question of the 
presidential title. Ido this not because 1 fear the result of a fair 
examination into that subject. Now that the investigation has been 
gone into, I only ask that all the facts be brought to light, not only 
in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, but in all the other South- 
ern States, as well asin New York, Oregon, and in the city of Cin- 





their competition in the market to the benefit of the producer and 
interests of commerce—it is the general belief that the revenue 
would be increased by a general reduction of the tax, and I think 
this is satisfactorily illustrated by the experience of the Government 
in the aggregate amount of revenue collected in the different years 
when a high and low tax prevailed. ; 

I believe that the reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
will show beyond cavil that a high tax is universally followed by a 
languishing trade and revenue as well as great fraud to evade its 
collection. In 1868 the tax was 40 cents, followed by a diminished 
revenue. In 1869 it was reduced to 32 cents which was immediately 
marked by a revival of trade, increased production and several mill- 
ions increase in the revenue. This tax was continued until in 1872 
Congress reduced the tax to a uniform rate of 20 cents, which was 
followed as the former reduction by an increased revenue. In March, 
1275, the tax was again increased to 24 cents, and this year is referred 
to by the advocates of high taxation to show that the increased tax- 
ation resulted in an increase of revenue, the Commissioner's report 
showing an increase of about three millions over the year 1573; but 
when that report is examined it will be found that most of the in- 
creased revenue was collected in the months of the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the law increasing the tax. For only four months (March, 
April, May, and June) of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, did the 
twenty-four-cent tax operate. I will now refer to the amount of 
revenue collected in the different years to which I have just alluded, 
to show the House that I am entirely correct in what I have stated : 































Revenue collected 1°68 at 40 cents tax................ $18, 655, 630 
Revenue collected 1869 at 32 cents tax................ 23, 430, 707 





L _ the Difference in favor of lower rate.............-.- 41,775, 077 
cinnati. The more thorough and complete the investigations the more | Revenue collected 1872 at 32 cents.........--......... 33, 735, 170 
clearly will it appear to all the world that Hayes and Wheeler legally | Revenue collected 1873 at 20 cents 34 385 ° 





received a majority of electoral votes. I therefore deplore the agita- 
tion of this question only because it will retard the revival of busi- 
ness prosperity, and thereby inilict a great injury upon all classes of 
citizens and prolong still further the sufferings of the poor and the 
unemployed. I denounce the movement as revolutionary and wicked 


a aid msl dealt diated a 650, 137 


The months of January and February, 1474, show the same state of 
facts, the tax being 20 cents: 


and as conceived in the same spirit which planned the rebellion of Collected in January, L874... 222 eee ne een ee eee eee nee $1, 990, 585 
1501, The record of the majority of this House, which was already Collected in February, 1574...--..--..----------- sees 1, 824, G10 
bad, has by this last act discredited the earlier history of the party ees 
it represents, IR ie kan 68 6506 FbN bbe Cectsencowte acedcussicces 3, 815, 145 


The present session of the democratic House is now drawing to a 
close, and upon reviewing its work Iam confident that the verdict 
of the people will be that it has been a failure. When it assembled 
prices fell and stagnation of business began. It found thousands of 


The following year, with the same tax for corresponding months, 
and just preceding the change of law to 24 cents, we have the follow- 
ing: 


. 20+ ; € € 7 Les 2 “27.2 pled 
workmen out of employment, and has prsued such a course as to oe ws nee os Wr. ONE a he el, 548 — 
add thousands more to their numbers. At a time when the business | “OUC°td 12 February, 1070..-~ -- 0+ ---0e een nee ww nene ee 
of the country required peace and quiet, it paralyzed the industry of Total £997 703 
the nation by opening up the presidential question, thereby rendering ~ papa ahaa aia ata tg aaa ata hahah aa 


all business enterprises uncertain and unsafe. Partisanship rather 
than right has determined who should occupy the contested seats on 
this floor, and the young Commonwealth of Colorado, in particular, 
was grossly outraged by having her legally elected Representative 
ejected from this House. 

Finally, although no party controlling a majority of the popular 
branch of Congress ever had a better opportunity to win the grati- 
tude of the people, never before has a party so utterly failed to come 
up to their just expectations, The entire course of the democratic 
majority of this House has been marked by incompetency, blunders, 
and failures. Taught by this bitter experience let us hope that the 
people will see to it that the next House is placed under the control 
of men liberal and progressive, men who will cherish the rights and 
iberties of the people, foster free education, protect labor, maintain 


4 sound system of finance, and so cultivate the arts of peace that we 
may have lasting prosperity. 


In the four months of March, April, May, and June, immediately 
following the increased tax, the revenue fell off to the extent of 
$1,413,660. Whenever there has been a reduction of the tax, it has 
been followed by an increase of revenue, of consumption, of produc- 
tion, and an increase of price to the planter of the leaf. It seems, 
therefore, that every interest is subserved and stimulated by a low 
rate of taxation. 

But my constituents are especially interested in the reduction of the 
tax or license which all persons who trade in leaf-tobacco are com- 
pelled to pay to the Government before they can become the pur- 
chasers of this valuable product of the farmer’s labor. 

I think it will not be controverted that the farmers of the West 
are as patriotic and law-abiding as any other class of citizens of our 
country, and as willing to be taxed in a legitimate way to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government; but you cannot expect them to 
submit quietly to a burden of this character without making an 
effort, at least, to have some corresponding benelit conferred upon 
them by the legislation of this Congress. 

As the case now stands, the great agricultural regions of the West 
and South are the consumers and furnish the market for the manu- 
factured products of the East. They have always and are to-day pay- 
ing tribute to make the manufacturer of the raw material wealthy 
and prosperous. They ship the raw material to be returned to them 
in manufactured fabrics, thus being subjected to the cost of double 
transportation as well as the duty imposed by our tariff legislation. 
This burden is imposed upon the agriculturist, and nowhere does the 
law make any corresponding discrimination in his favor. On the 
contrary, for the privilege of being a producer, they are compelled 
to payatax. This is certainly true in regard to the producers of leaf- 
tobacco. They are not left free, as other branches of trade, to find 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, almost every southern and | a market with the best customer, which the natural competition of 
Western State, and especially the State 1 have the honor in part to | purchase would create. They cannot carry the result of their labor 
represent, is deeply interested in the reduction of the tax on tobacco. | into the market and exchange it for other products. But they must 
The tax is regarded as burdensome, and embarrasses the producer to | search for a purchaser who is licensed by the Government—a mo- 
such an extent that the profits on the production are almost destroyed. | nopolist made by the Government ; a monopolist who is backed by the 
lt is maintained, I know, with great plausibility, that the tax is paid | power of wealth; a monopolist who is capable of exacting unmerei- 
'y the consumer; but when you consider that no other production of | fully his own terms ; a monopolist who can easily form combinations 
the farm is so hedged about with restrictions—restrictions that place | with his brother mouopolist ; to make the farmer who is hard pressed 
the trade in the hands of a very few men of large means; restric- | with debt sell at his own terms. 
tious that destroy a competitive market; restrictions that prevent The result is to place the entire trade in leaf-tobacco in the hands 
men of smal] means from giving their industry, their enterprise, and | of a few wealthy men who can easily agree upon the price they will 


Reduction of Tax on Tobacco. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. B. CLARK, Jr., 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 8, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4414) to amend the laws relating to internal revenue. 
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pay the farmer. Knowing they have the monopoly, and the urgent 
necessity that impells the farmer to sell, they leisurely wait for his 
distress, the appeal of his wife and children for bread, to drive him 
into the net and take the value they, not a competitive market, 
have set upon his labor. The men who have the monoply are located 
at only a few points in a county, two, three, and scarcely even more 
than half a dozen places, while the producer from every part of the 
surrounding country is compelled to cart his crop in two or three of 
the winter months, over almost impassable roads to the factory, where 
he tinds himself helpless because there is no competitive market. 

This is not only a great hardship to the producer, but is seriously 
detrimental to the great commercial interests of the country. This 
policy would be the right one if it is the intention of Congress to tax 
tobacco so heavily that it will eventually destroy its production. 
But this cannot be the object, as its production is one of the great 
clements of prosperity to all the country. The export annually 
amounts to millions of dollars, sufficient in a general way to change 
the balance of trade. I am informed that the quantity exported last 
year amounted to thirty millions, If you should by vicious legislation 
drive the producers of this article to other pursuits, subtract this 
thirty millions of export from our commerce—thirty millions of gold 
brought back to us from foreign countries—would it not embarrass 
to a great extent every pursuit and industry ? 

You may call tobacco a luxury if you please, but as long as the 
world uses it, and its use increases every day, it would be a suicidal 
policy for us to embarrass its production to the least possible extent. 
The Government, while it is extracting its millions of tribute from 
the planter, should regard it as one of the vast industries which is to 
grow until our dealers in tobacco have the supplying of the demand 
of the world, which in the future-is to feed and clothe and give con- 
stant and remunerative employment to millions of starving men, 
women, and children who might otherwise, and are even now, thrown 
upon the community without the means of earning their bread. 
We have heard frequently, Mr. Speaker, of a vast army of tramps 
who threaten the country with riot and blood. What better rem- 
edy can you propose for this sad condition of affairs than to give 
encouragement to a pursuit which is capable of almost indefinite 
enlargement, which will give relief to thousands who are now in 
want of employment, and utilize our vast territory which is capable, 
on account of peculiar adaptation of soil and climate, of bearing a 
tobacco crop suflicient to supply the demands of the world. 

Should it not, then, be the policy of our Government to relieve the 
producer from all embarrassments and give him facilities and induce- 
ments to increase production in every possible way? I believe, after 
careful estimate, that tobacco is more generally used than any other 
single article of commerce consumed by man. The Virginia weed, 
like the potato, in the brief period of three centuries, has made the 
conquest of the world. It is said by competent statisticians that 
the total annual demand from the whole population of the globe will 
reach 2,625,000,000 pounds, or 1,312,500 tons; and that this demand 
is increasing to an amazing extent each year. Suppose that eight 
hundred pounds is raised to the acre, and this is a large estimate, then 
the astonishing quantity just estimated would require more than two 
and a quarter million acres of the best land to produce it. Our plant- 
ers are struggling to supply this enormous demand, and if the proper 
encouragement is given by Congress by a reduction of the tax, the 
tobacco raised in the rest of the world will be merely a supplement 
to the Arrerican crop. 

According to the United States Bureau of Statistics, we exported 
during the year ending June 30, 1577, leaf-tobacco valued at nearly 
$29,000,000. This would make tobacco rank sixth with the list of 
exported staples. Yet we hear from men of wealth, who have grown 
rich from taxation paid by the toiling masses, that tobacco is a most 
excellent subject of grinding taxation—that tobacco is a pernicious 
and demoralizing luxury, and therefore that the burdens of taxation 
should be thrown upon this labor and production rather than upon 
the prosperous and wealthy. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
seems to be infected with the idea that tobacco is only a revenue 
plant, and in his recommendations of subjects for revenue clings to 
the favorite suggestion that no reduction of tax should be made on 
the products of the soil; that tobacco must still bear the burden of 
$41,000,000 of taxation annually, and that the farmer who plodson wear- 
ily from year to year to make twenty-four cents for the Government, 
while he is making three cents for himself, must patiently bear his 
unequal burden, while he recommends with kind consideration that 
if any reduction is made that it shall be upon banks and bank-checks, 
which yield a revenue of $2,695,908. 

It is a curious fact that the officers of the Government, whatever 
may have been their opinions before they assumed their present dig- 
nities, always favor the demands and comply with the wishes of those 
who have been enabled to amass the wealth of the country by the 
pernicious class legislation of the republican party. From year to 
year the efforts to reduce this tax have been defeated in Congress by 
the reports sent out from the Internal Revenue Bureau. The present 
Commissioner has been supplemented by the Secretary of the ‘lreas- 
ury, who issues his mandate that there shall be no reduction of the 
tobacco tax. This opinion is in such strange and painful contrast to 
those he expressed when he was a Senator of the United States and 
assumed to represent the great West and the interests of her people 
that I feel constrained to confront the Senator with the Secretary of 
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the Treasury. As late as the Ist March, 1875, Mr. Sherman, in 
in the Senate, opposed the increase of the tobacco tax, and gy, k 

follows: poke ag 


Now I come to the tobacco tax. It is an article that onght to be taxed . 
as it will bear, but have we not taxed it as much as it will bear? Weor 9 
it 16 cents and 32cents. We found that the 32 cents was evaded a a — 
cheated. After strong appeals made by the dealers, by the consum: _ 
classes, we finally, only two short years ago, agreed to reduce the tax to 
rate of 20 cents. Then it was done by the concurrence of the Treas: vy Th 
ment, the tobacco trade, and the men who raise the tobacco, and we 1} be 
had established a fair rate at 20 cents a pound, and it was honestly collect. 
yields us $36,000,000 on tobacco in its various forms, and being the seco di rhisg 
revenue inamount. Now suddenly at the close of a Congress we are ¢ na 
to advance the tax to 24 cents. That 4 cents is about the value of the o ae 
of the tobacco produced in this country, and much of it is sold for less tl = 
If we could aieel it without any doubt or trouble or interfering with 
orable agricultural industry we might properly levy it, but we have remons 
from dealers, we have remonstrances without number from the litth ci: ar 
who make their living in rolling up their tobacco in the form of civars «a 
will ruin their trade. Are we not bound to heed them, because they are en. 
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| ina business that the people who do not like tobacco dislike! "Thy te is 


“Only two years ago you fixed this law; you gave us some security for per 
nency; now you disregard your own law ; you raise your revenue I cannot 
swer that. I believe that the increase of the tobacco tax is wrong in the revo 
point of view. It is wrong because it does not treat the dealers, the men who r. 
the tobacco, the men who manufacture it, as they ought to be treated by a 
and powerful Government. ae 

The Senator was speaking for the emancipation of a wronged apd 
oppressed industry, to save it from the infliction of a great burdey. 
Now he is speaking for an administration the policy of which js 
mainly shaped with the view of conciliating to its support the weal: hi 
classes, who most fear that the title to the Presidency will be assailed 
by a Congress elected at the same time at which this administration 
was repudiated by the people. 

The evils of this tax are so apparent that all classes of people, 
whether engaged directly or indirectly in the cultivation of tobacco, 
call loudly for its reduction, and as the Government would lose 
nothing, it seems a strange infatuation that intelligent men can be 
found who will oppose it. In fact, as 1 have said before, the Govern- 
ment cannot suffer, because a high tax discourages production, manu- 
facture, and consumption. It also encourages fraud in the collection 
of the revenue, and by its hardships defeats the very aim of the rey- 
enue system. 

Ido not mean to say, Mr. Speaker, that tobacco onght not to be 
taxed under present circumstances, but I do say that it ought to be 
at such a rate as will not interfere with its production, and will come 
as near out of the pocket of the consumer as possible. The law as it 
stands now does not do this, but on the contrary places the producer 
at great inconvenience, increases the expense of production, dimin- 
ishes the profit on his labor, and destroys his equality with other 
industries, by preventing a free and untrammeled interchange of prod- 
ucts, and prostrates him at the mercy of the capitalist. For these 
reasons I am in favor of a reduction of the tax, and hope the House 
will adopt the proposition of the gentloman from Virginia reducing 
the tax to sixteen cents per pound, and also the reduction of the 
license tax of dealers in the leaf to $50. 


The Presidential Title—Any Attempt to Disturb it Unconstitutional and 





Revolutionary. 
SPEECH OF HON. MILLS GARDNER, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 29, 1878. 

The House having met for general debate— 

Mr. GARDNER said: , 

Mr. SPEAKER: The attempt to reopen the presidential election, or 
to inquire into the validity of the title of the present occupant of the 
Executive Mansion, cannot be made without the most serious conse- 
quences. It can be productive of no good ; it has already excited the 
serious alarm of all business interests, and if persisted in will com- 
pletely paralyze the whole industrial interests of the country. It is 
idle to think that the party in power which will control the invest! 
gation sought, can or will be content with simply an investigation 
as to whether or not fraud was committed in securing the electoral 
vote of any State. 

The democratic party cannot be more fully convinced than they 
already claim to be that Mr. Hayes was not legally elected President. 
They have declared in every party platform made since his inaugura- 
tion, by every speech in and out of Congress in which the question has 
been discussed, and by all their newspapers, that he is a usurper and 
obtained his place by fraud and dishonesty. No matter what may be 
the evidence elicited by their committee, they will pretend to believe 
nothing else. They go into this investigation with opinions formec 
which cannot be changed, with a spirit and determination to make a 
report in conformity to this prejudged opinion. This investigation 's 
forced upon the party against the judgment and protests of the more 
considerate and patriotic men of the party, and is instituted to ree 
plish some purpose and object. There is some change to be effecte 
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in public affairs or men, and this object is as fully determined on in | ever in the premises, nor has any subsequent Congress, to review or 
the minds of the projectors now as it will be at the end of the investi- | to act in any manner whatever in reference to the question. 
ation. ; ? : , The Forty-fourth Congress, then, alone had the jurisdiction to open 
The party in power in this House would not venture the expendi- | and count the electoral vote of the last presidential election, and what- 
ture of $100,000 or more in @ mere aimless and purposeless adventure | ever it did in the premises was final and conclusive. 
sipply to gratify a curiosity as to whether or not some wrong had 
heen done. This investigation is intended to produce results of a 
pstantial character much more than simple information whether 
ita has been committed or not. If wrong has been done they pro- 
‘owe to undo the wrong ; if a usurper is on the throne, to depose him. 
tn a word, the proposition stripped of all ornament is simply this: 
that R. B. Hayes occupies the presidential chair by fraud, and be- 


The Supreme 
Court of the United States could by no act of Congress have juiisdie- 
tion to hear or determine any question whatever in relation to that 
election. It is claimed that the act providing for the electoral com- 
mission reserved to the Supreme Court the right and power of review 
of its proceedings. 

The Forty-fourth Congress passed an act constituting the electoral 
! | y nd commission to aid them in counting and determining the electoral 
cause of the fraud he is not in fact President ; that Samuel J. Tilden | vote for President and \V ice-President. Its powers and authority 
was duly elected, and that he must be declared and inaugurated Presi- | ceased with the Congress creating it. The act creating this commis- 
dent. There can be no doubt of the real purpose of this extraordi- | sion could confer no jurisdiction on the Supreme Court in reference 
pary proceeding. : : . ! ; to the presidential question. Congress had no such authority to con- 

li they sincerely mean no interference with the presidential title fer. Besides this, it did not attempt to confer any such power. ‘The 
they would recognize Mr. Hayes as the President. his they refuse | following is the provision on that subject: 
todo. They speak of Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks as 
«President and Vice-President,” of Hayes and Wheeler as “ Mr. 
Haves and Mr. Wheeler,” and treat with the utmost coutempt his 
presidential title. y , ‘ ; 

In the exciting contest in the E orty-fourth Congress over the presi- 
dential election and in determining the electoral count anxious solici- 
tude existed in the minds of all considerate people as to the result. 
Anarchy and chaos seemed at hand, if not bloodshed and revolution. 
It was a serious question whether under our Constitution we could 
wanage so troublesome a question as then seemed to distract the public 
mind. A sense of relief and confidence followed the adjustment of the 
onestion, and the country accepted the settlement made by Congress 
as final and satisfactory. 

Now it is sought to undo all that was done and reopen the Pando- 
ra’s box of partisan strife and bitterness and to make a President by 
means unknown to the Constitution or the laws, which can only be 
done by revolution. There is no way known to the Constitution or 
the laws by which the question of the legality of the election of R. B. 
Haves as President of the United States can be made. The attempt 
to declare him not elected is but revolution and in palpable violation 
of the Constitution. 

The democratic party, which has complained so much of constitu- 
tional violations in the last seventeen years, come to us with the 
proposition to set it at naught and defiance and make the presiden- 
tial office the plaything of the party that may perchance at any 
time control the House of Representatives. Let us inquire for a 
moment how, under the Constitution, a President can be made. 

The following is the substance of the constitutional and statutory 
provisions for the election of President and Vice-President : 

First. Each State, on the Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember, every fourth year, shall choose a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives. 

Second. These electors so chosen shall meet in their respective 
States on the first Wednesday in December in the year in which they 
ure appointed and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
which, duly certified as provided for, they shall transmit to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate of the United States before the first Wednesday 
of January next ensuing. 

Third, Thé President of the Senate, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, shall open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted, (which time is, by section 142 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, fixed for the first Wednesday in February next ensu- 
ing the election.) 

Fourth. The person having the greatest number of votes (if he has 
a majority of all the votes cast) for President, shall be President, and 
80 of the Vice-President. 

Fifth. If no one has a majority of all the votes cast for President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose from the three highest can- 
didates voted for a President, &c. 

Sixth. If the House of Representatives shall not choose a President 
before the Ist of March next following, then the Vice-President shall 
act as President, &c. 

Seventh. The like manner is pursued in electing the Vice-Presi- 
cent, except if no one has a majority of all the electoral votes, the 
Senate shall elect a Vice-President from the two highest voted for. 

(he Congress in session in January and February next following 
the votes of the State electors for President and Vice-President is 
the only tribanal that is anywhere authorized to open or count the 
electoral vote. It only is autborized to determine whether or not a 
President or Vice-President has been elected. From its judgment and 
finding there is no appeal, nor is there any tribunal or power that 
can review itsaction. That Congress for itself is to determine whether 
or hot an election has been had for President and Vice-President. It 
determines that by counting the electoral votes as returned to the 
President of the Senate and finding simply whether any one has a 
majority of the votes cast. If no one has such majority, then before 
= 4th of the next March that Congress must elect a President from 

he three highest so voted for. If no election has been had by the 
electoral college and that Congress fails to elect, the power of Con- 
Gress over the question is forever gone. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has no jurisdiction what- 


Src. 6. That nothing in this act shall be held to impair or affect any right now 
existing under the Constitution and laws to question, by proceeding in the judicial 
courts of the United States, the right or title of the person who shall be declared 
elected, or who shall claim to be President or Vice-President of the United States, 
if any such right exists. 





















No power is here conferred or authority given, but it simply saves 
whatever legal remedies may underthe Constitution exist, without and 
independent of the statute. If no jurisdiction existed in the courts 
over this question, none is conferred. 1f any remedy did lie without 
the statute it is not taken away by it. The question of the authority 
of the courts over the question is by the statute left where it found 
it; neither increased nor dinsxnished. Nor has the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress any jurisdiction whatever in reference to thatelection. Itis not 
clothed with the power even to inquire whether any fraud was or was 
not committed. Neither can it legally appropriate money to defray 
the expenses of such investigation. 

The power of Congress is specitically set forth in the first article of 
the Constitution, and particularly in the eighth section of that arti- 
cle, and the articles on the election of President and Vice-President. 
Whatever this Congress may attempt to do in reference to the presi- 
dential title or election is unconstitutional, revolutionary in its ten- 
dency, and utterly void. 

Having shown the power of Congress over the presidential ques- 
tion, and that this Congress, as well as the Supreme Court, have no 
jurisdiction in the matter, we recur to the proposed action of this 
House in the matter. 

I have already stated that the projectors of this investigation have 
for their object not merely to ascertain whether frauds were com- 
mitted or not, but that they have the purpose and determination to 
declare Tilden and Hendricks elected President and Vice-President 
and unseat the present incumbents. 

On the 16th day of last April, as introductory to the demand for an 
investigation into the presidential title and as declaratory of the 
object and purposes of the democratic party in relation thereto, the 
following proceedings were instituted in this House by the gentle- 
men from Maryland, Mr. KIMMEL and Mr. SWANN: 


MODE OF TRYING TITLE OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 
OFFICES. 


Mr. KimME1t introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4315) to provide a mode for trying and 
determining by the Supreme Court of the United States the title of the President 
and Vice-President of the United States to their respective offices when their elec- 
tion to such otlices is denied by one or more of the States of the Union ; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORAL VOTE. 

Mr. Swann. I present a joint resolution of the Legislature of Maryland, author- 
izing judicial proceedings to give effect to the electoral vote of Maryland, and I 
move it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I ask that it may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘* Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the attorney-general of the 
State be, and he is hereby, instructed, in case Congress shall provide for expedit 
ing the action, to exhibit a bill in the Supreme Court of the United States, on behalf 
of the State of Marylan.l, with proper parties thereto, setting forth the fact that 
due effect has not been given to the electoral vote cast by this State on the 6th day 
of December, 1876, by reason of fraudulent returns made from other States and 
allowed to be counted provisionally by the electoral commission, and subject to 
judicial revision, aud praying said court to make the revision contemplated by the 
act establishing said commission; and upon such revision to declare the returns 
from the States of Louisiana and Florida, which were counted for Rutherford B 
Hayes and William A. Wheeler, fraudulent and void, and that the legal electoral 
votes of said States were cast for Samuel J. Tilden as President and Thomas A. 
Hendricks as Vice-President, and that by virtue thereof and of 1#4 votes cast by 
other States, of which 8 were cast by the State of Maryland, the said Tilden and 
Hendricks were duly elected ; and praying said court te decree accordingly. 

* Attest: 

“MILTON G. KIDD, 
“ Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates 
“ AUGUSTUS GASSAWAY 
** Secretary of the Senate 

These resolutions, passed by the Legislature of the State of Mary- 
land, declare as a fact that the returns of the State of Louisiana and 
Florida as counted for Hayes and Wheeler were fraudulent and void, 
that Tilden and Hendricks were duly elected, and demands a decree 
accordingly. The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. KIMMEL, ] in ac- 
cordance with the demands of said resolutions, introduces a bill to 
accomplish this end, and the gentleman from Maryland [ Mr. Swann] 


aia ial dats 
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presents the resolutions and has them referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Here is a democratic State Legislature making the direct demand 
that this Congress shall provide the means and do the things neces- 
sary to destroy the title of President Hayes and declare Tilden and 
Ilendricks elected President and Vice-President; and two distin- 


guished gentlemen of this House of Representatives from the State | 


of Maryland stand here urging that the demand of the Maryland 
Legis!ature shall be complied with. 

‘The gentleman from New York, [Mr. PoTrer,] on the 14th of this 
month, in obedience to this demand and for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the object set forth in the resolutions of the Legislature of 
he State of Maryland, presented the investigating resolutions, under 
he claim of a question of privilege, as follows: 


ALLEGED FRAUD IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


Mr. Porrer. I rise to a question of privilege, and send to the Clerk's desk a 
resolution for the investigation of alleged fraud in the late presidential election in 
the States of Louisiana and Florida, 

Mr. Concer. Mr. Speaker, after the resolution is read will there be opportunity 
to object that it does not present a question of privilege ! 

The SrKAKER. Certainly 

Mr. Coxai I wish to reserve all points. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Whereas the State of Maryland has by its Legislature formally declared that 
due effect was not given to the electoral vote cast by that State on the 6th day of 
December, 1-96, by reason of fraudulent returns of electoral votes from the States 
of Florida and Louisiana; and 

‘Whereas an aflidavit by Samuel B. McLin, chairman of the board of State can- 
vassers of the State of Florida for the clection held in that State in November, 
1836, for electors of President and Vice-President, has been made public alleging 
false and fraudulent retarns for votes for such clectors in that State, whereby the 
choice of the people of that State was annulled and reversed, and that the action 
of the board of State canvassers in making such returns was influenced by the 
conduct and promises of Hon. Edward F. Noyes, now a minister for this Govern- 
ment to France; and 

W hercas it is alleged that a conspiracy existed in the State of Louisiana whereby 
the republican vote in all the precincts of the parish of East Feliciana and in some 
precincts of West Feliciana, at the general election in November, 1-76, was pur- 
posely withheld from the polls to afford a pretext for the exclusion by the return- 
ing board of that State of the votes cast in those precincts for electors of President 
and Vice-President, and that James E. Anderson, the supervisor of registration of 
East Feliciana, and D. A. Weber, the supervisor of registration of the parish of 
West Feliciana in that State, in furtherance of that conspiracy, falsely protested 
that the election in such precincts had not been fair and free, and that the said 
returning board thereupon falsely and fraudulently excluded the votes of the said 
precincts and by means thereof and of other false and fraudulent action by the 
said returning board, the choice of the people of that State was annulled and 
reversed and that such action of the said Weber and Anderson was induced or en- 
couraged by the assurances of Lion. John Sherman, now Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the gravity of these charges, the nature of the evidence upon which 
they are reported to be based, and the official dignity and position of the persons 
named in connection with the said frauds make it proper the same should be 
inquired into tothe end that the honor of the nation may be vindicated and the 
truth as to such elections made known: Therefore, 

Le it resolved, That a select committee, consisting of eleven members of this 
House, be appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the aforesaid allegation as to 
the conduct of the persons in oflice aforesaid in respect of the said election, and 
into the alleged false and fraudulent canvass and return of votes by State, county, 
parish, and precinct officers in the said States of Louisiana and Florida, and into 
all the facts which, in the judgment of the said committee, are connected with or 
pertinent thereto; and that the said committee, for the purpose of executing this 
resolution, shall have power to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to take testimony, and in their discretion to detail subcommittees, with like 
full authority of said committee in every particular, and with power to sit in 
Florida and Louisiana, which subcommittees shall be committees of this Llouse ; 
and the chairmen thereof shall be authorized to administer caths; that the said 
committees and subcommittees may employ stenographers, clerks, and messengers, 
and be attended each by a deputy sergeant-at-arms, and may sit during the ses- 
sions of this Llouse and during the vacation ; and that said committee do forthwith 
proceed in this inquiry and have leave to report at any time.” 


The point of order was made by the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
CONGER] that this was not a privileged question, and, after argument 


on the question of privilege, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HaLe]} 
said: 








Mr. TIALe. I desire to say that if the resolution is sustained as being a question 


of privilege before the House, I have an amendment I desire to offer betore the 
question is taken. 


His amendment was to let the investigation cover the question of 
frauds in ail the States, as well as of Louisiana and Florida, which 
proposition was peremptorily refused. 

The distinguished gentleraan from Maine presented the question of 
privilege very forcibly in the following remarks: 

Mr. Hate. Will the Chair hear me a moment on the point of order? 

Tho Srraker. Certainly. 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Speaker, questions of privilege are distinctly stated in the rules, 
even to the extent of enumerating them, so that every man's mind may well grasp 
the subject and see of what nature they are. On page 287 of our Manual and Digest 
of Rules there is an enumeration of the various questions of privilege that may 
arise. The remark is made that of course all cannot be given, * but tho following 
list,” it is stated, “embraces all that have arisen.” Then follows a specification 
of these questions: ‘Election of a Speaker ;" “right of a member to be seated ;” 
“election of President contested-election cases.” 

Now, Mr Speaker, if this is a question of privilege at all, it comes under some 
such principle as applies to the questions I have just enumerated. For instance, 
it must be a question in which action is sought, and not a question of expression 
of opinion upon the subject-matter. Tho election of a Speaker is enumerated, and 
that means that any resolution proposing to go to the election of a Speaker is 
highly privileged. Even after the election in the beginning of a Congress a mein- 
ber may rise in his seat, I take it, and by a resolution declare that the House shall 
proceed to an election, making it privileged. The right of a member to be seated 
is a privileged question, because upon it action is to be taken, a member is to be 
seated or another member turned out, or a vacancy is to be filled. So generally as 
to contested-election cases. In this category is tound the election of President. 
On these principles, and these only as such, this can be here. 

l await withsolicitude the ruling of theSpeaker. If this resolution, however o>. 
recatory it may be in language, means that this House is to enter upon, as it would 
in the election of a Speaker or in the seating of a member, the practical question 








| Congress, is concerned there remains not a shadow of authority to investigate the 
| election of the President. 


affecting tho election of g President, thereby intending to subvert accey ' 
then there may be some claim that it is a question of privilege. at = ‘ resaltg, 
sion of opinion, as for instance if I should rise and offer a resolution th tne 
tleman from New York or his title to his seat here was affected corn es 
an expression of opinion it was desirable to settle history on that “the Chair ™ 
undoubtedly at once rule it was not a question of privilege, because no ast Vould 
intended put it squarely to the Speaker, and upon that, as I h — ye 
await with solicitude his ruling, whether, under the provisions of tho Avge shal] 
resolution calling for action on the election of President, which action - This is a 
the direction of attacking the legality of the title of the President of th . 
States, to the subversion, it may be, of that title and the expulsion of the in" 
bent. All that is involved if this question belongs here. “8 mcun 


On the question of privilege the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Mr 
a distinguished and leading democrat of the South, made the follo 


ing remarks in opposition to the measure, and voted against j; ; 
wit: cas 








1Aat the 





Mr. Mitts. Mr. Speaker, I cannot see any sound reason why this may } 
sidered a question of privilege in this House; and, as there is nothir an a 
ous as a precedent, it is well that we should make a right precedent in thi. ., 
The right of petition is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United Sta:r. 
it is a privilege of which the people cannot be deprived ; but that does po 
to the present consideration of the petition. The privilege of the peon 





; oe of t 
United States to petition this body extends only to the reception of thy ir pot = 
They have a right to petition, but they have no right to exact of this body; 
present consideration of their petitions. ? 


This whole question was brought before the Congress of the United States ma: 
years ago, I believe when John Quincy Adams presented petitions for the dic..'.. 
tion of the American Union. Tho quéstion was then very thorough|y disens« 
and the result of that discussion was that the petitions were reccived, laid yy, 
the table, and not considered, and that was a fulfillment of the constity oo 
quirement. But it cannot be claimed that under the right of petition the sia 
Maryland can demand that the House shall leave all other business under its 
and require it to investigate any subject which she may bring before the [x 
That right cannot exist under that provision of the Constitution, and if it e: 
at all it must exist not under the right of petition. It can only exist under} 
power in the Constitution which gives the right to the House to orivinat 
peachments, to charge the President with high crimes and misdemeanors, ay. to 
bring him before the bar of the Senate for trial. Todo that there must be cha 
against him, charges of sutlicient gravity to place him on trial for impeachm: 1 

Gentlemen say that there are frauds charged in the clection by which the I cai 
dent of the United States obtained his position. Will it be forgotten by th: 
bers of the House that all these alleged frauds were once investigated )y j 
gating committees of this House, and the competent body under the Constituat 
the Forty-fourth Congress, declared the present incumbent of the Presidency duly 
elected under the Coustitution and laws. Why, sir, the right of trial by jury isa 
privilege, one that touches as close to personal liberty and safety as any other that 
the citizen enjoys. But will any one say that when a citizen has been arrested 
brought before a court, and tried by a jory bis privilege still exists and he has a 
right to be tried again by a jury? His privilege no longer exists; and the exercise 
of the power by the Forty-tifth Congress over the question of the election of Presi 
dent of the United States is a usurpation. We have no power over that question 
atall. By the Constitution of the (nited States that power to inquire as to who 
was elected President of the United States was vested in the Forty-fourth ( 
gress, and when that Congress spoke or failed to speak on that question, w 
made a law by which it abdicated that power conferred upon it by the Constitu 
of the United States, it parted with it forever, and so far as this, the Forty 
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Tho only power we have over the President at al! is the power to impeach hin 
for some high crime or misdemeanor which he himself has committed, not for the 
frauds which others may have committed in order to bring him into the Preside 
If we have the right to investigate how Mr. Hayes was brought into the Presi 
dency, then we have the right to investigate how any man occupying the exocu 
tive chair of this nation was brought intoit. We might go back through them al! 
even to the days of George Washington, and unravel charges of fraud connected 
with the election of any President. 

Such power exists not in this Congress. Whatever power Congress had over the 
question as to who was duly elected President of the United States was committed 
by the Constitution of the United States to the Forty-fourth Congress. And on 
the 4th day of March, 1877, when that Congress expired, all power over the question 
as to who was duly clected President of the United States passed away from Con 








| gress; and any attempt in this Congress to investigate and undo what was done by 


the Forty-fourth Congress declaring Mr. Hayes President of the United States is 
nothing short of a usurpation of a power not granted by the Constitution of the 
United States. [Applause on the republican side.; 

By the rules of the House, these resolutions could not then be con- 
sidered unless they were in fact a privileged question. 

The “election of President” is, by the rules of the House, among 
the privileged questions. It was not claimed, and I take it cannot 
be claimed, that these resolutions are privileged unless they come 
within the term “election of President.” If they come within that 
provision, then they must go with the full extent of its meaning. 
When, under the Constitution, the House is authorized to count the 
electoral vote or by its own vote elect a President, the right to do so 
has precedence of other questions, and is privileged ; anu unless the 
proposition carries with it the right and power to “elect a President, 
it cannot be said to be a privileged question. This resolution then 
could only be held to be a privileged question because it was for the 
“election of a President.” And upon this ground the Speaker held 
the resolutions to be privileged, as will appear from the decision of 
the Speaker upon the point of order as raised against the considera- 
tion of the resolutions. 

And the Speaker refers to the Maryland resolutions as the founda- 
tion of the right to investigate, aud recites a portion of the said 
Maryland action, and says that— 

Here is an appeal of a State of this Union to the Federal legislative power for 
the correction of a high gricvance said to have been committed in the States of 
Florida and Louisiana against the rights of the State of Maryland, in having by 
fraud in said States of Florida and Louisiana produced a different result from that 
actually decreed by the people at the polls. : 

The following is the decision of the Speaker on the question of 
privilege: 

The Speaker. First, as to the question of privilege ; the other points of order 
of course will be reserved until presented. a 

The issue involved is a new one in the history of our country. An examination 


of the basis on which the preamble and resolution are introduced is proper. ' oe 
Legislature of the State of Kraryland passed a joint resolution touching the subjec 











—— . 


the preamble and resolution just read, a copy of which has been re- 
i received and referred, and is within the knowledge of the 

f the Hoase. The following language is used atl 

» effect has not been given to the clectoral vote cast by this State onthe 

~mber, 1876, by reason of fraudulent returns made from other States 

be counted provisionally by the electoral commission and subject 








revision — 





shat the returns from Louisiana and Florida, which were counted for the 
* ont pant of the executive ¢ hair, were fraudulent and void 
the appeal of aState of this Union to the Federal legislative power for the 
» of a high grievance said to have been committed in the States of Florida 
ne ona against the rights of the State of Maryland, in baving by fraud, in 
States of I lorida and Louisiana, produced a diffvrent result in the election of 
dent and Vice-President from that actually decreed by the people them 
ils 
exe allegations can be sustained by proof is not for the Chair to con 
4» Itis enough for him to know that they come from a power which within th 
. oepized as sovereign by the Constitution, and that the issue involved 
‘elfare ef the people of all the States. Nor is it within the range of 
r him to express an opinion as to how far such investigation should go 
« facts, nor What limits should be set up as to remedies to be provided 
a recurrence of such like events. — 
\ higher privilege than the one here involved and broadly anf directly pre 
»a to the rightful occupancy of the chief executive chair of the Government 











nthe connection of high Government oflicials with the frauds alleged, the Chair 
le to conceive. . 7 

. I » Chair finds enumerated among the questions of privilege set down in the 

Monual the following: “* Election of President.” : 

. The Chair therefore rules that the preamble and resolution embrace questions 

¢ nyivilege of the highest character, and recognizes the right of the gentleman 

f] g 


my New York to offer the same. 


Here we have the avowed purpose and object of the Maryland 
Legislature to reopen the presidential question, and to have the 
election of Hayes and Wheeler declared void and Tilden and Hen- 
dricks declared duly elected, and of course inaugurated. We have 
the gentlemen representing the State of Maryland making her de- 
mand upon Congress to do the thing she demands. We have the gen- 
tleman from New York instituting, as a privileged question under 
the claim of a proceeding for the “ election of a President,” an inves- 
tigation into the question of presidential title, and the decision by 
the Speaker sustaining the proposition. We have the democratic 
party voting with great unanimity in favor of the resolutions, and 
the committee appointed accordingly. 

On the 23d of May the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Harrison, ] 
a democrat, offered the following preamble and resolution : 

Mr. Hannison. I rise to a question of privilege, and offer the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk's table. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
sasclect committee of this House has been appointed to inquire into 
n frauds alleged to have been committed in Florida and Louisiana in Novem 
-16, in connection with returns of votes for electors for Presideut and Vice 

resident; anc 
W cane +" charged that frauds of a like character were committed at the 
same time in the States of Oregon and South Carolina: Therefore 

Be it resolved, That said committee be, and hereby is, empowered to inquire 


nio the same, if in its opinion testimony thereon of a substantial character shall 
be presented to the committee ; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Forty-fourth Congress having counted the electoral votes for President and Vice 
President, and it having been thereupon declared that Rutherford B. Hayes had 
received the highest number of said votes for President of the United States and 
William A. Wheeler had received the highest number of said votes for Vice-Presi 
dent of the United States, it is not now in the power of Congress, nor is it the pur 
pose of this louse through said investigation, to annul or to attempt to annul the 
action of the Forty-fourth Congress in the premises.” 


This resolution was rejected by the House, substantially, on a pre- 
liminary question, and was, in an outburst of opposition from the 
democrats, withdrawn by the mover. 


Thereupon the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. W1Lson] offered 
the following: 





ALLEGED FRAUDS IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Mr, Witson. I desire to offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Whereas a select committee of this House has heretofore been appointed to in 
gate alleged frands in connection with the electoral vote of the States of 

iana and Floric Now, therefore, . 
e it resolved, That such committee be, and they are hereby, authorized to in- 
vestigate frauds touching the election aforesaid in any other State, provided they 
have probable cause to believe that such frauds existed.” 


vest 


Lou 






Which was adopted, showing that any proposition looking in the 
direction of the validity of the presidential title had no countenance 
by the democratic majority of the House. 


On the 23d of May, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. KimMeE1] 


—aneeed the House on the subject of the Army, in which he declares 
1at— 


Shielded by the power of standing armies tyrants have constituted returning 
oards where by elections are made void, encouraged and facilitated false returns 
of an election for President and Vice-President of the United States, conspired to 
of te the electoral votes of the States for these high offices in a manner violative 
the Constitution, law, and usage, overawed the House of Representatives so 
that it consented to postpone the rights of nearly five millions of freemen, and 
seated a man without color of title as President of the United States, who is 
Saou d in the administration of the oflice by the men who aided and abetted the 
= means by which he obtained unlawful possession. 

the ae we may, this one great truth is indisputable: the man who holds 
aaa a ~~ of the United States against the will of the people, clearly expressed 
ae . ba aw, is as surely a monarch as he who by birth or force holds a throne, 
but Sta nna orwearsacrown. Republicans may fret and democrats may fawn, 

pa sot aoa the usurper holds his power he is master and they are sl ves. ; 
ad dente pose name history may describe the electoral commission, its birth, life, 
attached to " motives, conduct, and benetits which governed, charac erized, or 
debate whet! 1 actors and beneficiary of that most solemn farce, it will forever 
ism or of th _ submission to its finding was the result of the most hervie patriot- 
ver, it will most abject cowardice the world has ever seen. This one fact, how 
riveted the ae te deny: the silent soldier who commanded the standing Army 
€ chains which the people drag @long in lengthening disgrace. 
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And to prevent the present Congress from being “ overawed” by 
the tyrants, and be better enabled to carry out the revolutionary 
object and designs, he argues for a large reduction in the Army 
because the Army has been used by Presidents Lincoln and Grant to 
protect and defend the Constitution and the laws. And to the end 
that there may be no interference with their purposes, and the small 
remnant of an army shall be rendered utterly powerless, at the close 


of his speech the gentleman otlers the following amendment to the 
Army appropriation bill: 
I offer the fol 





lowing amendment 


Provided, That from and after the pas of this act it shall not be lawful to 
use any part of the land or naval forecs of t United States to execute the laws 
either as a posse comitatus or otherwis xcept in such cases as may be expressly 


authorized by act of Congress 


The gentleman from Maryland, in the remarks above quoted, sub- 
stantially says that President Grant, whom he styles “the silent soldier 
who commanded the standing Army” and the “ty rant,” “ overawed ” 
the last House of Representatives to such a degree that they were pre- 
vented from then declaring Tilcen elected, but his right was by that 
intimidation only postponed. Now, with the aid of his State Legisla 
ture and this Congress, the destruction of the Army, &c., the right so 
long postponed is to be asserted. On the 28th of May the following 
section, proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. KNorr,] was 
added to the Army appropriation bill, and with the same unanimity 
of the democrats passed the House : 


Mr. Knorr. I move to amend by inserting the following as an additional sec 
tion 


From and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful to employ any part 
of the Army of the United States a 








ew vitatus or otherwise under the pre 
text or for the purpose of executing the laws, except in such cases and under such 
circumstances as such employment of said force may be expressly authorized by 
act of Congress; and no money appropriated by this act shall be used to pay any 
of the expenses incurred in the employment of any troops in violation of this see 





tion; and any person violating the provisions of t! section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by fin 
ing 510,000 or lmprisonment not exceeding two years, or by 
prisonment 


not exceed 


both such tine and im 


Pending the consideration of the above in the House, I submitted 
the following remarks in opposition to it, to show that the object was 
to strike down the constitutional powers of the President for party 
purposes: 


Mr. GARDNER. Very manifestly the proposition now before the committe¢ 


is 
purely partisan and oflered for the purpose only of subserving party ends No bet 
ter evidence is needed of this than the arguments presented in behalf of the meas 
ure Never perhaps in the history of the country has such extraordinary legislation 


been attempted. We are not the repre 


senta‘ives of our respective parties merely 
Ours is a higher duty, and could we ri 


ibove party and attain to statesmanship 
and honestly endeavor to legislate w in constitutional bounds and for the right, 
I do not believe this measure would ean advocate in this Dall 

Section 4of article 4 of the Constitution clearly defines the powers of the Execu 
tive in regard to the use of the Army, and no law can be pass: d by Congress to 
limit or prohibit it. The Executive, upon demand of a State Legislature or go 
ernor,is by this constitutional provision clothed with power to use the Army to 

ress domestic violence, and this power does not depend upon congressional 
cislation, but exists fully in the absence of all legislition 

Mr. TucKER. Will the gentleman permit we to ask him to read the constitutional 
rovision ? 

Mr. GarpNer. Certainly 

Mr. Tucker. The gentleman represents the Executive of the United States as 
having, upon the demand of the executive or the Legislature of a State, the right 
to use the Army. 

Mr. Ganpyner. The language of the Constitution is this 

‘The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and on applica- 
tion of the Legislature, or of the executive 
vened) against domestic violence 

That is the constitutional provision. But does the gentleman from Virginia 
pretend to say that the Executive of the United States, if Congress were not in 
session and a demand being made by the Legislature or the exccutive of a State 
for the use of the Army to suppress insurrection or domestic violence, would have 
no power to comply with that application without an act of Congress to authorize it! 

Mr. TucKER. Lunquestionably maintain that the President would have no right 
to use the Army or Navy of the United States unless under authority of some act 
of Congress. That has been settled by statutory precedents ever since the act of 
1795 

Mr. Garpner. The President, under the provisions of the Constitution, is Com 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States when called into t actual service of the United States; and 
he, upon the demand of the executives of the several States, has the power with 
out congressional action to use the Army for the purpose of suppressing insurrec- 
tion. 

Mr. SouTHarp. Will my colleague allow me to make one remark ? 

Mr. Garpyer. Inamoment. Doesthe gentleman from Virginia fail to recollect 
the fact that Washington during his administration in 1794, before the act of 1795, 
sent the Army into Pennsylvania for the purpose of suppressing the whisky insur 
rection without authority from Congress to do so, that being soon after the making 
of this Constitution, which shows how it was understood by those who made it? 
This provision of the Constitution was intended to afford a speedy and summary 
suppression of domestic violence, and of course the control of the Army for this 
yurpose is in the Commander-in-Chief, who is, by the terms of the Constitution, the 
Peetiont 

Congress is empowered by the Constitution to “raise and support armies,” but 
is nowhere authorized or empowered to commandthem. It may * make rules for 
the government of the land and naval forces,’ but it cannot direct when or where 
they may be used. ‘ It may declare war,” but the President, as the Commander 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy, directs its management 

And section 4 of article 4, which provides that ‘the United States" shall protect 
the States from domestic violence or from invasion, &c., clothed the Exceutive 
with the power to use the Army to carry out this consti utional requirement. Nor 
can Congress render this right of protection due the States and this power of th 
Exccutive to enforce it nugatory by refusing to legislate that it may be done or by 
any legislation prohibiting it. 

The doctrine announced by the gentleman from Virginia and the spirit of the 
amendment would practically give to Congress the management and control of the 
Army and divest the President of his constitutional power over it ; and whatever 
may be the exigencies, unless Congress shall by positive enactment provide, the 
President would be powerless to protect the States or people from domestic vio 
lence or insurrection. This doctrine is not only untenable, but, if carried into 
effect, subversive of government itself. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


d yin the presidential election was this: the 


the President , otect a State against invasion or do 


ipon the call of the Legislature, or, if the Lezislature cannot be 
d, then upon the call of the governor the case of Florida there was no 

! ll from the governor or the Legi 
Mr. GAkDNE The amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky would pro 
t the exercise of the constitutional power of the President, which my colleague 

cedes is vestedin him. It provides 
Phat it shall not be lawful to loy any part of the Army of the United States 
" mitatus or otherwise under the pretext or for the purpose of executing 
wa, except in such cases and under such circumstances as such employment 

id force may be expressly anthorized by act of Coneress 

colleague {[Mr. Souvr mild get the idential question out of his 
ng enough to consider l emte t untry, and not in 
terest of the democratic party ly, 1 think he would be able tosee the right 


eieariy 

llere the hammer fell. ] 

It would be difficult to name a single instance of the use of the 
Army in the last seventeen years that the gentlemen on the other 
side would admit was either constitutional or legal. For seventeen 
years an unremitiing opposition to the use of the Army in defense of 
the Constitution and laws has characterized the democratic party. 
Every measure of the republican party or its Executive to defend 
the property, Constitution, or laws of the Government, either in civil 
or military departments of the Government, has, according to the 
expressed opinion of the opposition, been illegal. The first act to be 
done by them upon gaining the House of Representatives is to weaken 
the arm of the Executive to defend the Government against its ene- 
mies. They have, also, to further weaken and burden the Army, 
transferred to it the management and contro! of all the Indian affairs, 


which properly and of right belong to the civil service. Looking, | 


doubtless, to this same revolutionary purpose and object, the most ex- 
traordinary means have been employed by the majority of this House 


to increase its majority and secure the election of the next in the in- | 


terests of the democrati« party. 

They have, in open violation of law and in defiance of the popular 
will of the States as« x pre ssed by the electors, unseated several mem- 
bers of this Hcuse, and placed in their stead those who have no legal 


claim to election to this House. They have reported through one of | 
their committees and will by the votes of a majority in the House | 


declare an election of a republican sitting member, who comes here 
with an unquestioned legal majority of nearly two thousand votes, 
illegal, and will turn him out of his seat. They have disregarded 
in toto the votes of an entire State, and given a seat to one who can- 


not show over two thousand votes in a whole State cast for him, | 


and that, too, in a clandestine election wholly unknown to any but 
democrats, the legal election of the State wholly discarded. They 
have used their intluence as members of this House, and the Speaker 


himself has brought to bear his personal interference and intluence, | 


to command and control State Legislatures, and have caused Legis- 


latures of two of the States of this Union, against the better judg- | 


ment of even the majority, upon no other reason or pretext than to 
aid the party in their partisan and revolutionary designs, to redis- 
trict said States for congressional purposes, and for the avowed pur- 
pose only of increasing or securing a democratic majority in the next 
House of Representatives. 

The Speaker of this House gave the weight of his personal influ- 
ence, Which by reason of his distinguished position was commanding, 
by letter and telegraph to, and did secure, the redistricting of the 
State of Ohio, for the only purpose and reason, as urged by him, that 


it Was a necessity to secure a democratic majority in the next House | 


of Representatives, 

The purpose to redistrict the State of Ohio was conceived, sug- 
gested, and enforced by the democratic members of this Congress, 
aided by the special and active intluence of its presiding ofticer, and 
without which it would not have been done. The States are redis- 
tricted immediately after the decennial census, and apportionment 
for members of Congress, and, according to the established usage and 
custom, at no other time. This has been the uniform usage in the 
State of Ohio. It is left for the democratic party to establish the dan- 
gerous and ever-disturbing precedent of redistricting the States in 
the midst of a decennial period for no other purpose or pretext than 
purely partisan ends, 

The country is justly alarmed at these efforts to overturn consti- 
tutional government. The honorable gentleman from Georgia, [ Mr. 
STEPHENS, ] who so eloquently and prophetically warned the country 
against the revolutionary spirit of the democratic party which cul- 
minated in the late terrible civil war, again, in the spirit of patriot- 


ism, law, order, and constitutional government, though refused by his | 


party utterance in the House of Representatives and knowing as he 
does that the inevitable tendency of this extraordinary proceeding 
“will be to disturb the peace, harmony, and quiet of the country,” 
gives the notes of warning and alarm to the country, North and South, 
in the following letter ot the 29th of May : 
To the Editor of the Post: 

I notice in the issue of your paper this morning a letter from Hon. CLARKSON 
N. Porrer, of the House, in response to inquiries of one of his correspordents in 
relation to the passage of his resolution in regard to the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate the frauds in the late presidential election, &c., which not only 
justifies but requires some public notice by me, so far as the letter relates to me 
and my acts in connection therewith 

This notice will be as brief as possible, and with all due respect to Mr PoTrer. 
For him, personally, I entertain sentiments of high esteem. That portien of his 
letter to which I wish chiefly to reply is contained in the following words ex- 
pressed by him to bis correspondent: 

You ask me why Mr. SrerHens was ‘howled’ down. The ‘howling’ was 

by the newspapers. To interrupt the pending order of business by a motion or & 


statement requires unanimous consent, and every member has t} 
to object to the interruption. This objection is expressed by th 
or a demand for the * regular ordet Sometimes one person will p 
ruption; sometimes the desire te prevent it is general, and then t 
order’ will be made from many persons. 1t so happened that ¢ 
general unwillingness to hear Mr. Srerumes. He had sugvested 
receive and adopt the Hale amendment. It was re ported that h 
republicans a list of twenty-two names who would follow him in a 
to prevent investigation. About this be was grossly mistake: 
side especially unwilling to hear him. But you will observe that 
make a proposition to Mr Hack, and the republican outery prey 


heard, it was announced by the press that ‘Mr. Porrer’s i: quiry w 
while Mr. Strrnens’s was head-lined as ‘ the venerable statesman hoy 
POrTer’s mob.’” 
My comments upon this extract from his letter are es follows 
any gross mistake in this matter it was by Mr. PoTTer. and not by 
his statement is calculated to convey the idea or impression that I } 
| republicans a list of any names who would follow me in any motion to ps 
} vestigation it is entirely without foundation as a matter of truth. | 
shade of a shadow of a fact torest upon. I had not conferred direct] 
with Mr Hater, Mr. GAX&FIELD, or any other republican upon the subjex 
not spoken directly or indireetly with Mr. Hae within the last two wes 
upon any subject. Nor had Lany words with Mr. Garriru upon this: 
cept what occurred some weeks before when he objected to th: 
Maryland memorial, at which time I urged him in the House to w 
jection and let this memorial of a State go to the Committee on t 
be repo: ted upon, with a view to quiet all questions touching 
My speech upon that occasion and my appeal to him was duly 1 
orp. Nor had I at any time bad any conference with the Presi 
alleged in some papers. upon this subject 
| Onthe Monday that Mr. PorvEr’s resolutions were offered T had 
House solcly with a view of getting a suspension of the rules f 
having passed the bill from the Committee on Coinage, &c., pro 
| tirement of the three and five-cent silver pieces and having then 
denominations, and also for making the debased or subsidiary coi 
when presented in amounts of $20 and upward ; and to have them rede 
presented to the Treasury in like amounts. This bill upon being read 
| unanimously passed 
I then got leave of absence for one week on account of my he 
|} with Mr. Hanets, of Massechusetts. I was told that I had hardly gor 
| Capitol when this cyclone burst upon the House. I had no intimation o 
On reaching my reom I was confined to my bed, and it was not until the 1 
that I knew of what had occurred in the House after I left 
| Mr. Porrenk himself was one of the first men that I conferred with upon t 
| ject. This wason Wednesday the 15th, after the House had come toa 
From a sick-room I addressed to Mr. PoTrer the following note, of which | 
furnished me a copy to-day. It is in these words: 


NATIONAL Horet 
Washington, D. C., May 15 


My Dear Sir: IT am still confined tomy room in this city and greatly regret t! 
| I cannot go and see you in person. Let me then say to you in this way that 
| it will be a great mistake if our friends in the House shall pass your 
under the previous question, thus cutting off Mr. HALgr’s or other amendmer 
| ing to enlarged investigation. Do not insist on the previousquestion. I « 
vote for it if I were present and were not paired ont am ; nor could I vot 
| resolution under the previous qvesion without allowing ame: dments 
only divide the democracy and unite the republicans. My opinion is that u 
instead of good will come of the investigation by the passage of your resol 
| it is, under the previous question. Pleaseexcuse this note. I feel it my « 
feeble as I am, to send it to you. 
Very respectfully and truly, yours, &c., 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
Hon. CLARKSON N. POTTER, 
House of Representatives. 


After that note had been dispatched to him I sent the following note to Mr 
CANDLER, my colleague in the House: 
NATIONAL Horr 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1#78 


My Drar Sir: I am sorry I cannot be in the House to-day—am still confined t 
my room. I think it is important that our friends shall not vote for the pr 
question on Mr. Porrer’s resolution. Amendments such as Mr. Hae wishes 
ofier ought to be allowed. We ougbt not to have a one-sided investigation 
country will not be satisfied with that sort of inquiry. The people want fai 
right. and justice, and will be satisfied with nothing short of this. Lf Mr. P 
resolution is passed without an amendment looking to an investigation of other 
alleged frands, mischief, and not good, will come of it. It will divide our sid 
unite the other. I should, if there, and not paired as I am, vote against the pre 
vious question, and then against the resolution if amendments were denied 

Yours truly, 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 
Ilion. Mitton A. CANDLER, 
House of Representatives. 


After this I sent a similar note to my colleague, Mr. Harris, and requested him 
to announce my pair if a vote wastaken. From these notes it will « learly appear 
with whom I had conferred and the opinion I entertained of the etfect of th 
ceedings then going on in the House upon the democratic party as well as th: 
try. I looked upon them as unwise and untimely, and fraught with mis 
It clearly appears from these notes that I was not in favor of a motion to defeat 
the investigation of fraud of any kind. I was only against a one-sided investiga 
| tion. I was also,as I have been since the presidential contest, constit utiona 
| decided against any investigation with a view to impeach or assail the tit! of th 
| present incumbent of the executive chair. The democracy of the school iu 6 ch 
| I was reared was planted upon the principle of law and order—upon the abic 
by the law as constitutionally expounded. This was the state of things wh 


t he 


‘ 
the 


| made my appearance in the House on Thursday, the 16th instant. I had no 
from Mr. Potter. I had not consulted directly or indirectly with a republica 

| the House or out of the House. I made an appeal to Mr. Porrer to withdraw | 

| call for the previous question, and to allow me three minutes only My object wa 

| to get him to withdraw his call for the previous question. or, it he wo ild no , 

| appeal to the House—to patriots on both sides—to vote down the previ aoe 
tion and allow Mr HAte or any republican to offer just such amendments Ym 
the enlargement of the investigation as they might see fit. It was then that \r 

| Porren declined to withdraw the call or allow me the three minutes. He said th 
it was from no disrezpect to me, but that be could not do it as he was a 
instructions. Whether Mr. Porrer had communicated to others the purport 
note and the caucus had determined that I should not be heard upon s os 
I do not know, but I certainly had not suggested in that note that the « mocr: 
should do anything else than receive all amendments or additional propositions i 
investigation that might be offered from any quarter. aie 

Second. Mr. POTTER seems to confound his dates. He speaks of what occu 2 

when he rose to make a proposition to Mr. Hauge as if done upon the same vay un” 
which I asked to address the Honse. In this he is mistaken. His propos the 
Mr. Hate was on tbe next day, (Friday,) and had no connection Ww hatever with 
proceedings on which I was denied a hearing. 


tw 


on to 
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‘3s reason for refusing Mr. HALk's amendment appears to me 

st untenable. He says it was because it Was not germane 

une, I cannot see All trauds, it would seem to me, are of a 

{hey are ail the same class of crimes, belonging to the sam 

only in character and degree. If a fraudulent electoral count in 

rmane to a like f audulent count in Louisiana, why was not a like 

nt in Oregon or any other State equally germane to the proposition 
frauds ? 

1 ‘ rit rn justifies his course in refusing an investigation into the 

“= in Mr. HaALe’s amendment because he said, ** We understood it con 

cals to which we could not assent, and which would have forced us to 

a de ir own reselution ! This seems to me again to be an untenable 

first place, in allowing Mr. HAce to offer his amendment, whatever 


ht have had, by no means committed the House to the truth of the | 


It would only bave allowed him to make the m good if he could. 
Porrer insists that the object was not and is not to attack the titk 
If so, then why did he not, or the managers whose instructions he 
out, allow Mr. CAsty YOuNG's amendment to go in, which distinetly 
1a purpose of quicting the country, that the object was not to di turb 
present Executive, which had been so constitutionally settled by 


10 time to Say more at present, except to add that I do look upon the | 


weeding—concocted as it was, conducted as it has been—as most 
fortunate, and most mischievous. Its effect will be to disiu b the 

ny, and quict of the country. Neither Mr. Porrer nor anybody else 
and I say to him most respectiully that nothing sbort of an immed 

d firm concert of action of the law and order abiding people of all 

- licans and democrats, throughout the Union, in reprobation of this 
tion proceeding any further, with a view to disturb the presidential title 


need by the Pennsylvania di mocracy in their convention a few days | 


r st the most fearful consequences. Those who have, though unwitti ‘gly, 
wind will reap the wWhulwind. My own opinion is, as I have repeatedly 
aftair will prove, in the end, either a contemptible farce or a horrible 
Whether it will lead to the Mexicanization of our Federal Republic the 
t must show; but Isay, as I said on another recent occasion, that all soft 
stilling in the mind of the people of this country the idea that Mr. Hayes 
» peaccably unseated by Congressare as delusive and as guileful as the whis 
Sof the great arch tiend in the shape of a toad in the ear of Eve, from which 
ang allour woes 
Very respectfully, ; 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 
Also the following letter of General D. M. Key, a confederate gen- 
eral, now Postmaster-General, giving the same words of warning to 
the people of his State : 
WASHINGTON, May 28, 1878. 


reumstances attending the passage of the Potter resolution to investigate 
ileged frauds in the presidential election of 176 in the Staies of Louisiana and 
ida, together with the subsequent declarations of many influential democratic 
is and journalists, evidence that if both Houses of the Porty-sixth Con- 
ess are democratic the majority intend to oust President Hayes and inaugurate 
} Lilden 
eof President Hayes was settled irrevocably by the Forty-fourth Con 
the act creating the electoral commission, under which ho was legally 
red elected and legally inaugurated. The Forty-tifth Congress has no more 
t to dispute his « lection than be has to question the ttle ot any victorious con- 
t to ns seatin that body. The Forty-sixth Congress will have no more right 
him and to recognize his defeated contestant, Mr. Tilden, than Mr. Hayes 
ive to send a file of soldiers to the House of Representatives to unseat a 
ocrat Whom he might consider to have been wrongfuily seated or fraudulently 
lected 
The leaders in this desperate attempt to Mexicanize our institutious rely con- 
itly upon the “solid South ” to furnish the bulk of the democratic majority in 
xt louse of Representatives, the Senate being already secured. 
embering the enconragement which the northern democrats in 1860 and 1-61 
tended to the Southern States to secede, and the manner in which their promises 
iid and comfort were fulfilled, can the southern people afford to join this revolu 
onary movement with the certainty that when the inevitable hour of peril comes 
they will again he left unassisted and alone to meet the storm from the North, once 
ore united by this attempt to revive an issue whose settlement was forced by 
public opinion upon an unwilling Congress ? 
In the dark days of February, 1+77, when civil war over the disputed election 
was imminent and patriots trembled for the safety of republican institutions, the 


wr members of Congress averted the danger by compelling the completion | 


¢ electoral count under the law which both parties in Congress bad enacted. 

But now the Representatives from the Southern States with a very tew excep 

ms, have joined a movement to subvert the results of their former patriotic 
clon and to remand the country to that anarchy from which less than two years 
ago it was saved by their efforts, 

Grant that in permitting the autonomy of all the States and in appointing citi- 
zens to ofiice in the South instead of stiangers President Hayes has but discharged 

constitutional duty, does tha’ excuse the southern Representatives forattempt- 
ug to invalidate his title, which they established, or will it justify them in bring- 
ing the country again in danger of civil war in the effort to unseat.bim and inaug- 
irate Mr. Tilden? 

[he South must now face the most momentous crisis in its history since 1561. 

_ To iudorse the recent conduct of their Representatives is to admit the truth of 
the charge that the people of the South care nothing for the welfare of the Union, 
de . the downfall of the Republic, and would rejoice to see it again involved in 
civil War 

if their Representatives have not reflected their sentiments, as I believe to be the 
case, then the people of the Southern States should take care that in the Porty-sixth 
Congress they are represented by men who will defeat the disturbers of the public 
peace and prevent the Mexicanization of our institutions. 

fo do this they may be compelled to act independent of the democratic party. 


e resist the mandates of the caucus aud the terrors of the party lash, the one 


of the country and the stability of republican institutions for the sake of revenge 
on political opponents and in the hope of dividing the “ spoils of victory.” 
. Ii the demu ratic Representatives of the South could not resist the caucus com- 
7 to pass the Potter resolution, unamended and without debate, how will they 
t abl in the Forty-sixth Congress to resist a similar command to ignore Mr. Hayes 
as I residen and to rec ognize Mr. Tilden? ~ 
ul ee relore the duty of the southern people to afford a crowning evidence of 
ee wed devotion to the Union, in which they now have every right of citi 
“nanip aud are subjected to no restrictions not laid upou every ciiizen, by send- 
the Kepr ‘entatives to the Forty-sixth Congress pledged to resist at all hazards 
“ tevolulionary schemes of the mischief-makers who seem to have gained con- 
To tt = a ot Representatives of the Forty-tifth Congress. 
7" icataenn the people in every district should meet publicly, organize, and 
who will n on person for Congress who has given aid to this movement and 
for which td» _ es himself to sustain the title of President Hayes during the term 
can a grat : Same a ected against all attempts at its overthrow. Only in this way 
the contd Canger to the Republic be ave: ted and convincing proof be given that 
auccace Was not misplaced which President Hayes man.iesied in Use Seuth 


| there can be but one conclusion draw 








Recent events have demonstrated the inability of democratic members of Congress | 


\led and the other inspired by men who seem willing to endanger the welfare | 


NGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


when he withdrew the troops from the Stat 


e South in the Admi t i iY I to rer 


southern man t 


as ib St tha was dol t south, reg 
neither to apologize for my record nor my pol ai principles, It ls my 
duty how to warn tl » people of the South of the dan zer which threatens the co 
try. Noman need hope that the f 


schemes of the men who have engineered the 
movement to unseat wut a bloody civil 


t President Hayes can be carried out wit 
war. To avert this danger Lcontidently rely upon the patriotism and honor of the 
people of my native section. 


hie 


D. M. KEY. 

Here we have from democratic sources, gentlemen ocx upying the 
highest honors in their party, what is the true intent and purpose of 
the investigation. : 

Taking the history of the case and the concurrent acts of the party, 
n, and that is, as before stated, 
the determination to disturb if possible the presidential title, unseat 
the present incumbent, and declare and inaugurate Mr. Tilden Presi- 
dent. 

This cannot be done peaceably; there is no law to warrant it, what 
ever may be the facts; and those to whom is committed the main- 
tenance of the laws and the Constitution can no more permit such 
revolutionary measures than could Mr. Lincoln permit the effort at 
disunion without defending them. 

If this thing should be permitted once, our republican Government 
will be gone, and the United States, now known and honored through- 
vut the earth as second to no nation, will be numbered among the 
many other failures of a republican form of government. 

The incoming of the Administration of President Hayes was hailed 
with delight in all sections of the country. Its pacitic policy was 
tending strongly and rapidly to the conciliation of the sections which 
for many years had been estranged by sectional animosities, strife, 
and war, The President and the people of the South were fast be- 
coming friends, while the opposition that manifested itself to the 
Administration was mostly in the North and from men of his own 
party. ‘The President had convinced the people of the South that he 
intended honestly to protect and defend their constitutional rights, 
and had by these assurances gained their good-will and support. The 
strongest opposition to this unwise measure of reopening the Presi- 
dent’s title is in the South. It was forced upon them by the dem- 
ocrats of the North, without consultation or advice and without the 
opportunity to discuss the measure, and under the lash of party disci- 
pline forced through the House. It is a painful truth in the history 
of partisan polities that when a party by acts becomes committed toa 
measure however wrong it never has the moral courage to retrace its 
steps, but pursues the wrong to its worst consequences. So in this case 
the democratic party stands commitied to this most dangerous and 
revolutionary measure, and will madly follow it to its most destructive 
end. It cannot nowturn back if it would. It has determined the ques- 
tion to its own satisfaction of the frandulent occupation of the presi 
dential oflice by R. B. Hayes, and has as well determined that he 
shall not maintain his place as President. They will go madly on 
unless prevented by some means other than their own will; and no 
matter how well he serves their party, how honestly he discharges 
the high trust and obligation of his office, no matter how much peace 
and quietness his Administration may bring to the distracted sections, 
the success of the democratic party is higher and of more importance 
to them than peace, quietness, pacification, prosperity, or good-will. 

Again the fires of sectional strife are to be rekindled, the animosi- 
ties of the past revived, the honest efforts of the President to restore 
harwony, good-will, and confidence in all parts of our distracted 
country to be stifled and prevented, and that contidence and hope 
which cheered the country to be blighted forever, and continued 
strife and agitation are to be the heritage of this people indetinitely, 
if not national destruction. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM WALSH, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 
On the bill (11 R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1579, and for other purposes. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of reducing the Army to 
twenty thousand men, and of contining the use of it within the cousti- 


| tutionallimits. I have no prejudice against the Army. It has always 


discharged its duties faithiully to the country, and | feel a just pride 
in its achievements. But the interests of the Army itself and its 
ability to retain the contidence of the people demand that it be kept 
clear of partisan services, and that its operations shall be contined 
within the clearly detined limits of law. 

Congress has the power to raise and support armies in war and in 
peace. But as armies are instruments of war, in times of peace the 
military establishment should be reduced to the lowest limir, both on 
the ground of economy and of liberty. While the power to maintain 
armies is unlimited in Congress, yet the spirit of our institutions is 
against keeping up a large standing army in time of peace. Con- 
gress itself cannot appropriate for the maintenauce of an army for 
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a longer term than two years; so that the people who elect a new 
House of Representatives every two years shall always be able to 


keep the question of army or 10 army, or how large or small it shall 


be, under their own absolute control. 


Every person who enters the Army knows that the people bave the | 
right to abolish it altogether, or reduce and reorganize it at ail times. | 


No one can plead a prescriptive right against the most fundamental 
principle of our republican system of government. 

The framers of the Constitution were jealous of a standing army, 
and mainly relied on the militia or citizen soldiery, to be called out 
as occasion required, to meet ali the emergencies arising under the 
General Government. Hence the Constitution gives Congress the 


power “to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws | 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” This | 


power of calling out the militia covers the whole field of military 
service required by the General Government. Free government has 
clways dreaded the power of standing armies, which, from the na- 
ture of their organization, cannot reason or exercise discretion, but 
must obey the arbitrary will of one man: 

Theirs not to reason why ; 

Theirs but to do and die. 

The American people of the revolutionary period had this great 
truth of history burned into their souls and guarded the Government 
they created against the rock on which all free governments had 
been wrecked, by placing the Army under the law-making power 
and providing for the use of the militia in all cases where military 
force could be required, 

The records of those patriotic days are full of warnings against 
the danger of standing armies. All the constitutions formed by the 
original States, immediately after the Declaration of Independence, 
contain such provisions as these : 

rbat no standing army shall, in time of peace, be kept up without the consent 


of the legislature, and the military shall in all cases, and at all times, be in strict | 


subordination to the civil power 

Nor shall any military cflicer or soldier appear at any election in a military char- 
acter, to the intent that all elections may be free and open 

Phat standing armies are dangerous to liberty and ought not to be raised or kept 
up without the consent of the legislature. 

That a well-regulated militia is the proper and natural defense to free govern- 
ment 

And the Declaration of Independence itself charged on George ITI, 
as ground sufficient for rebellion against his authority, that— 

Ile bas kept standing armies among us in times of peace without the consent of 
our legislatures. 

That is, without the consent of the local legislatures of the several 
colonies. 

Ile has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the civil 
powe r. 

The great statesmen of that period endeavored to remove this im- 
minent danger to liberty by providing an ample and effective mili- 
tia system for all the ordinary needs of the Government. 

Madison said: 

As the greatest danger to liberty is from large standing armies, it is best to pre- 
vent them by an effectual provision for a good militia. 

Jetlerson said: 

I am for relying for internal defense on our militia solely till actual invasion. 


Similar sentiments are found in the expressions of all the statesmen 


of that period. And the second amendment to the Constitution de- | 


clares that a well-regulated militia is necessary to the security of a 
free State. 

Carrying out this plan of government Congress by the act of May 
&, 1792, provided for the organization of the militia of the nation, 
and by the act of February 28, 1795, gave power to the President to 
call them into service in all cases where military power could be ex- 
ercised under the Constitution. 

*“ Whenever any State shall be invaded or be in imminent danger 
of invasion from any foreign nation or Indian tribe,” it shall be law- 
ful for the President to call forth the militia to repel such invasion ; 


“and ip case of insurrection in any State against the government | , : : : 
: : | defeat the standing armies of George III at Lexington and Bunke 


thereof, it shall be lawful for the President, on application of the 
Legislature of the State, or of the executive, when the Legislature 
cannot be convened, to call forth such number of the militia of any 
State or States as may be applied for, as he may judge suflicient to 
suppress such insurrection.” ‘“ Whenever the lawsof the United States 
shall be opposed or the execution thereof obstructed, in any State, by 
combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals by this 
act, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States to call 
forth the militia of such State, or of any other State or States, as may 
be necessary to suppress such combinations and to cause the law to be 
duly executed.” ‘These provisions embrace the three cases in which 
the Constitution authorized the use of military power: First, for re- 
sisting and repelling invasion by any foreign nation or Indian tribe ; 
second, protecting any State against domestic violence under article 
4, section 4, of the Constitution, on the call of the Legislature, or of the 
executive, if the Legislature could not be convened ; third, for enfore- 
ing the laws of the Union wherever they were resisted by combina- 
tions too powerful for the courts or for the powers vested in the mar- 
shals by the act. 

The power vested in the marshals and their deputies hy the eighth 
section of the act was “the same power in executing the laws of the 
United States as the sherifis and their deputies in the several States 


| the courts of the United States. The President was not as ye: aut! 


| executive. The spirit of our institutions was averse to standi! 


| stitution and laws. It seemed inconsistent to require a standing 
| to compel free citizens, who make the laws and ought to ha 


| But on March 3, 1207, it was enacted— 
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have by law in executing the laws of the respective States -” 
command of armies, but the posse comitatus which the 
ployed. 

These provisions, enacted by the Congress of 1795, composed jy 
trolling part of men who assisted in making the Constitution los 
upon the militia alone as the military force to protect the pe et: se os 
the country against invasions by Indians and foreign powe = a a m 
tic violence in the States, and combinations against,the law. of. a 
Union too powerful for the ordinary course of judicial proceediy a 


not th 
sherifi el - 


ized to use the regular Army in enforcing the laws of the Uni OF “ 
nion or iy 


protecting a State (on the call of her Legislature, or execntiy, if the 
Legislature could not be convened ) against domestic violence. ¢ 
gress was timid, and hesitated about authorizing the use of reg) 2 
troops in dealing with our own citizens, whether resisting the jo. 
of the Union or the laws of a particular State, which Concress w. 
bound to protect against domestic violence on call of its Legislatyy, - 
i . a If armies 
for the purpose of coercing our own citizens, who, by the prin: 
our republican system, were the sovereigns and the makers of tho (oy. 
army 
~- 0 have ho 
laws but what are agreeable and beneficial to them, to obey the Ja 


iples of 


Ws 


That in all cases of insurrection or obstruction to the laws cither of the T 
States or of any individual State or Territory, where it is lawful for the Pres 
of the United States to call forth the militia for the parpose of suppressi; 
insurrection or of causing the laws to be duly executed, it shall be lawful for 


| to employ for the same purpose such part of the land and naval force of the Upites 


States as shall be judged necessary, having first observed all the prerequisites of 
the law in that respect. ; 

Congress at length considered that a small regular force, whose 
pay, subsistence, and even existence as an army depended on its 
will and pleasure, manifested in giving or refusing appropriations 
for the purpose each session, might be employed to perform the duty 
of garrisoning the forts, protecting the borders, quieting the Indians, 
and removing resistance to the laws of the Union in ordinary peace 


| times, and with less inconvenience and expense than would attend the 


calling forth the militia of the nation, mainly composed of the indus- 
trial classes, and sending them away from their occupations to points 
distant from their homes for services of short duration and temporary 
character. But it is contrary to the genius of our institutions and 
the settled hereditary convictions of the people and dangerous to 
liberty to maintain a large standing army in time of peace under the 
pretense of meeting conjectural contingencies that may never arise. 

The Army is a non-producing class. It is fed and paid by the toilers 
of the country. 

In 1860 the Army cost about sixteen and a half millions; in 1-69 


| it cost seventy-eight and a half millions. In 1876 it cost over thirty- 


~~ 


eight millions, and in 1877 over thirty-seven millions. It seems to me 
that several millions can be saved to the labor of the country in Army 
expenditures. We propose to reduce the force to twenty thousand men, 
which I believe to be ample in time of peace. And the bill before us 
reduces the total cost of the Army to about $25,000,000, Would it not 
be better tospend the twelve millions that can be thus saved in assist- 
ing in some legitimate way the unemployed labor of the country; to 
spend it on something that would employ men and leave permanent 
works to show forit? For this reason alone the military establish- 
ment, in its nature despotic and repugnant to republican institutions, 
a sort of necessary a which the Constitution can only tolerate to 
the extent absolutely necessary, should not be suffered to overgrow 
the bounds of actual present needs. There is a historical prejudice 
among the people against standing armies. They have confidence in 
their own ability to maintain order and preserve the peace and sta- 
bility of their Government. 

In the revolutionary times they saw in the regulars sent against 
them only the stolid, unfeeling, and unreasoning instruments of the 
brutal tyranny of Great Britain. The citizens, suddenly assembling 
to defend their liberties and their homes, found themselves able to 


Hill, and to compel them to surrender at Saratoga and Yorktown. 
The militia at Plattsburgh, at Baltimore, at New Orleans, in what 


| has been justly called the second war of Independence, achieved 
i 


victories wide-reaching and enduring over the best regulars in the 
British service. In the Mexican war our citizen soldiers, who rashed 


from their civil occupations into a foreign soil and deadly climate 
| to obtain for their country indemnity for past and security against 


future wrongs, recorded the most brilliant chapter of military dar- 


| ing and success to be found in the history of the world. Take as 


an example five battles in one day, Contreras, San Antonio, Churv- 
buseo, Téte du Pont, and San Pueblo, and see the result in General 
Scott’s report, our force being only ten thousand men: 

Our Army has, in a single day, in many battles, defeated 32,000 men, made - 
3,000 prisoners, including 8 generals (two of them ex-presidents) and 205 — 
otticers ; killed or wounded 4,000 of all ranks, besides entire corps dispe rsed — 
dissolved ; captared 37 pieces of ordnance, more than trebling our tc ld train - a 
siege batteries, with a large number of small-arms, a full supply of ammunition, &* 
Our loss amounts to 1,053 killed and wounded. 

Their bravery and sacrifices acquired a vast inheritance for the 
American people, a land rich with the precious metals at d tee ming 
with fertility. They brought us face to face with those — 
peoples who remain in the cradle lands of the human race, —— = : 
us, the foremost of the descendants of those migratory tm 















———— 
fin search of new habitations, to meet again from the 
 osite side of the globe our distant and long-separated relations 
7 China and the East, and mingle with them in trade and friendly 
inter ourse and stir them up toa higher life by imparting the 
kr owledge, science, civilization, arts, and saving religion which we 
: d in our wanderings of many thousand years. Iam not able 
to litt the curtain and describe the vast results which must in due 
me flow from the proxunity and friendly intercourse of our ener- 

terprising, enlightened, progressive people with those sta- 
tionary, untraveled, undeveloped races, but I think I can foresee that 
the rich, fertile, ennobling civilization, which for so many weary 
epturies seemed reluctant to leave the Mediterranean shores, but 
— idually spread over the western isles, and more recently discovered 
od occupied this great American continent, will at no distant day, 
through our agency, extend and overspr sad these ancient habitations 
of the race and endow with nobler aims and activities the countless 
millions who occupy them. ; yer 

From whatever side we look at it, the brave, patriotic citizen sol- 
diery who bore our flag triumphantly over superior numbers t hrough 
the hot and unhealthy climate of Mexico rendered a service to their 
country and to mankind too fruitful in great results to be capable of 
fall and adequate estimation even yet. In agreeing to report a bill 
to grant a pension to the survivors, and the widows and orphans of 
those who have gone to their final homes, I felt that I was but aiding 
in performing an act of national gratitude that would receive the 
approval of every citizen who loves his country and is willing to 
honor and reward those whose courage and sacrifices have increased | 
its wealth and power and added new glories to its name. When I 
see that about two hundred millions of the most valuable lands in the 
world have been carved out of the magnificent domain which they 
acquired for us and given to afew people who own certain railroads, 
hesides sixty-odd millions of Government bonds to build the railroads 
with, Lcannot but regret that the American Congress has no ear or 
heart accessible to the claims of those brave men upon our gratitude 
or justice. We pay over $3,000,000 a year out of the scant earnings of 
our people for interest on the Government bonds given to these rail- 
roads, bat a loud ery of resistance is raised when we propose to pay | 
about a million and a half a year, for the few remaining years of their 
lives, to the brave men who acquired honor, glory, wealth, and em- 
pire for us thirty-two years ago. According to the careful estimate 
of the Mexican Veteran Association, which has enrolled all the sur- 
vivors, this act of gratitude would not cost over a million and a half 
a year, and that sum would be diminishing every year and soon cease 
altogether. 

We should remember that it is generally the incorruptible poor 
men of the country that fight her battles and hold their lives ready 
for sacrifice at her call. Most of these Mexican veterans are poor 
and enfeebled by the effects of climate, exposure, and hardship. And 
it should be a sacred principle, imbedded in the laws and hearts of 
our people, that those who fight for the honor and glory and just 
rights of the American Republic should never be obliged to beg for 
bread in the country they defended or saved. 

But to return to the question of our dependence on a standing army. 


wandered ¢ 


acquire 


gelic, en 


In the recent war of the rebellion, the armies of both sides, composed | 


of citizens untrained in arms, by their dash and courage, by their 
calm and unflinching endurance of all the horrid dangers and inci- 
dents of war, erected an eternal monument, visible in all parts of the 
globe, to the matchless and magnificent fighting power of the United 
States. Never before were such mighty hosts embattled ; never be- 
fore was the sublime power of citizen-military organization so mag- 
niticently displayed. The great German people said of the French, 
“They shall not have our German Rhine.” We can say to all the 
world, no hostile foot shall ever press our American soil. We need 
io armies to protect our shores from the polluting tread of an invad- 
ing force. Our history and our name are our protection. The men 
Who fight for liberty and that cherished shrine of all the virtues and 








afleetions which we call “ home,” will surely win the fight. Tenny- 
son presents one such hero in battle, drawing the unconquerabie 
spirit of victory from the visions of his distant home : 
Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands ; 
A moment, while the trumpets biow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee, 
The next, like fire, he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

Following the practice of the Government since 1207, we should 
maintain asmall regular force, adequate to the ordinary needs of civil 
administration. What the strength of this force should be we must 
determine in the light of our general situation and of the popular 
hatureof ourGovernment. Large questions are necessarily seen from 
many stand-points. The vision of one may not be able to take in and 
co-ordinate all parts of the subject as a whole. Weighing all the 
iiformation before us and anxiously regarding the public interests, I 
- persuaded that the strength of the Army ought not toexceed twenty 
ioennaee. We do not require a large army to impress the world with 
o- of our military power. We enjoy universal peace, and no nation 
yn that it would be safe or profitable to disturb our peace. 
a brave, innumerable, enduring, invincible, all-conquering, leap 
ii velng at the call of the American people. We have no entangling 
aances to drag us into others’ quarrels. We ask only justice, and 
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that will be readily yielded. Over the balance of power, with its 
unsettling influences and indeterminate limits, we leave the millions 
of armed men it keeps on foot, crushing the liberties and eating up 
the substance of the people of Europe and part of Asia, to mangle 
and slaughter each other. At home we have no powerful or hostile 
neighbors. Occasionally a few cattle-thieves from Mexico or the 
Indian Territory depredate upon our Texan border. But the extent 
of this has been exaggerated, and General Sherman stated before the 
Military Committee that four thousand men are sufficient to keep 
peace and prevent marauding in that quarter, and we have over that 
force there now. It would be madness for us to impose heavy taxes 
upon our impoverished people to pay a large army in the idle fear 
that Mexico desires to make war upon us. There may be some specu- 
lators in Mexican mines and lands from our own side who would be 
gratified to see a war arise between us and Mexico in order to enrich 
themselves by bringing their property under our jurisdiction, but a 
great people like ourselves cannot afford to rush inte war with a weak 
neighbor without a strong and clearly justifying cause. We can only 
be great by being magnanimous and just. Nations have their moral 
law as well as individuals, There may be no hell for nations, but 
the student of history has not failed to learn that national punish 

ment has ever pursued national crime. The mightiest empires and 
the greatest peoples when they lost virtue and gave themselves up 
to luxury, injustice, selfishness, and vice rotted and disappeared 
from the earth. . Duty and interest alike persuade us to cultivate close 
and friendly relations with Mexico. She imitates our example in 
throwing off royalty and adopting republican government. She fol 

lows longo intervallo, but still she follows us. Idem sentire de republica 
has ever been a strong and generous tie among nations as well as indi- 
viduals. Mexico is struggling under great difficulties, and we should 
rather aid her to overcome them. Her population is a mixture of dif 

erent races, and, as in such cases, falls below the standard of the supe- 
riorrace. The Indian and the hybrid form the masses. She can teach 
the world a lesson in ethnology. 

I am convinced that wise statesmanship requires us to pursue a 
liberal policy of forbearance and friendship with Mexico and all the 
South American states. They are endeavoring to maintain repub- 
lican forms of government. The Monroe doctrine, accepted by all our 
people and always to be upheld, assumes a sort of friendly protector 
ate over them. Let it not be a cold, barren principle. They possess 
inexhaustible natural wealth and resources. They are non-manu- 
facturing peoples. Where nature is so bright and generous, the in- 
habitants will never subject themselves to the patient, laborious 
toil, and minute, exacting economy necessary to succeed in the sharp 
rivalries of modern manufacturing industries. Our highly developed 
manufacturing capacity and skill are looking anxiously and impa- 
tiently for external markets. An extraordinary paralysis arrests all 
our business activities. We are chained down by some monster wrong 
and are unable to move forward. Capital and labor are perishing from 
stagnation, and no one knows how to release them from the unnatu- 
ral bondage that oppresses them. Here are kindred republics whose 
natural wealth we can develop by an unlimited exchange of the 
products which our skilled labor is able and anxious to turn out from 
our factories and workshops. We imported nearly sixteen millions 
from Mexico in 1877, and exported to her only about four and a half 
millions. She imports most of what ber people need from England. 
We ought at least to have been able to sell her as much as we bought 
of her. There is room to improve this imperfect one-sided system 
of exchange. Our trade with the South American states has become 
insignificant, though they import from other countries about two 
hundred and fifty millions a year. Why this is so demands inquiry. 
With abundant raw material, the most ingenious and eflicient ma 
chinery, and hosts of skilled workmen unemployed, why can we not 
bring about and establish such relations with those countries as will 
induce them to exchange commodities with us instead of with Eng- 
land? Let us throw aside the idea of relief from standing armies 
and strain our energies to secure markets for the products of our 
unemployed labor. 

Some who insist on a strong army profess to fear trouble from the 
Fenians on the Canada border in case England and Russia should 
rush to arms. I do not believe there is any likelihood of trouble in 
that quarter. Those who cherish the hope of Ireland’s independence 
and watch with longing patience for an opportunity of achieving it 
will, I trust, whenever the proper time arrives, be counseled and led 
by men too wise and far-seeing to be guilty of the folly of violating 
the neutrality laws of the United States. The cause of Irish nation- 
ality has outlived centuries of barbarous oppression and has grown 

| stronger with the growth of liberty everywhere. Struggling free- 
dom’s cause belongs to the world, and any great movement inspired 
by such a cause would naturally avoid creating embarrassing com- 
plications which might array sympathizing nationalities against it. 
Much has already been done even in England itself to prepare the 
way for the independence of Ireland. The England of to-day is not 
the England of a century or even half a century ago. The principles 
of liberty which Conway, Barre, Sheridan, and Burke, the great 
master and teacher of statesmen, asserted and vindicated with a 
wealth of eloquence and a reach of philosophy unequaled, in their 
advocacy of the rights of the American colonies, and,which the des- 
| potic will of George ILI, backed by a subservient Parliament chosen 
| by rotten boroughs and not representing the people, endeavored 
| through seven years of war to crush out in this country by the power 
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of hired bayonets in the hands of standing armies, ignorant of liberty 
and insensible to the welfare of mankind, have already triumphed in 
England itself, and seized upon her legislation and administration 
and incorporated themselves into her statute-books and colonial 
charters. Canada is free, Australia is free, and freedom cannot be 
limited by geographical boundaries, but will spread to all parts of 
the globe where there are brave hands and manly hearts to receive it. 

The snuecess of America against the standing armies, gathered from , 

all the despotisms of the world and thrown upon the colonies to crush 
nd enslave them, released and invigorated the imprisoned spirit of 
erty which has gone abroad among men and is silently filling the 
telligent people of every land with impatient longings for inde- 
ence and self-government. Ireland, with a people now edu- 
cd, always brave and ready to fight for liberty wherever its stand- 
ard is unfurled, cannot be far from the goal of her great desire. 
When the spirit of independence has possessed the hearts of a people 
and ennobled and molded them into the capability of great deeds 
and great sacrifices, they will be sure to find means legitimate and 
effective for winning its blessings. And so far from American states- 
men distrusting the people and creating armed forces to repress them, 
they may learn a lesson of the wisdom, liberality, and broad states- | 
manship of the people from the recent history of England itself, 
where we see that every increase of liberty, every improvement of 
the law, every overthrow of privileges and injustice imbedded in 
some ancient statute or barbaric custom, has comé from reformed 
Parliaments in which the voice of the people was heard. And the | 
wider the suffrage was extended, the more thoronghly the people were 
represented, so much the more broad, sweeping, and liberal were the 
strides Parliament made in abolishing class privileges and monop- 
olies and securing a nearer approach to equality of right for all. 

But the reason for a large army most strongly urged is the neces- 
sity of keeping down strikes, riots, and communistic outrages. No 
intelligent man can doubt that terrible crimes have been committed 
against the labor and industries of the country. The frightful dis- 
tress among the people, the unprecedented stoppage of all enter- 
prise, the incurable paralysis of all industrial forces, the destruction 
of all values, the enormous aggregate of bankruptcies, the millions 
of idle handscrying for work and food, tell the story of some fearfnl, 
stupendous wrong. A great atonement is needed. But the people | 
are patient, self-restraining, law-abiding. They will assert by lawful 
methods their right and power to rule their own Government, repeal 
vicious legislation, overthrow monopolies, and enact such measures 
of reform as will enable the honest, laboring, industrious poor to 
earn their bread in the sweat of their face and save their children 
from starving in a land of abundance. Our distress is not the result | 
of natural causes. Our mines have been pouring out their long- 
hidden treasures of the precious metals; the lands have yielded most 
abundant harvests; the herds and ilocks have multiplied; the seasons 
have been propitious. 

Why, then, 1s this great and bountiful country, where the people 
are sovereign and should make wise laws in their own interest, filled 
with hunger, and distress, and shame, and crime? Why are the few | 
rich, whose wealth is in money, growing richer, and the great multi- | 
tude of men in business, mechanics, artisans, laborers, growing more | 
hopelessly poor every day? Why is the wealth of the few accuinn- | 
lating and the masses of the people descending into the gloomy 
depths of poverty and pauperism? Why has the value of the bits of 
metal or paper we call dollars, owned by the few, increased three- | 
fold, and the value of farms, houses, mills, factories, machinery, | 
workshops, labor, everything owned by the people, melted away ? Let 
the people ponder over it and inquire. Let those answer who made 
our laws and managed our affairs. Let those answer who contracted 
our paper currency from about two thousand millions in various forms 
in 1565 to about one-fourth of that amonnt, by funding it into in- 
terest-bearing bonds, and destroyed the debt-paying power of one- 
half the metallic money of the world, and doubled the value of the 
other half, and then forced all obligations and liabilities contracted 
on the basisof a full circulation to be paid by a gold valuation alone, 
which increased them from 25 to 50 per cent., and left the people 
loaded down with debt and taxation, without money, or business, or 
profits, or wages, to meet the burden. 

I say deliberately that never have a people been so thoroughly 
robbed of happiness, prosperity, and property, by war and spoliation, 
as our people have by heartless legislation, which they allowed to be | 
enacted within the last few years, in time of peace. Those who lux- 
uriate in the spoils of a plundered people may well exclaim that 
peace bas her victories as well as war. 

The one thousand millions which the great German people com- | 
pelled the French to pay as indemnity for a causeless war, heavy as | 
it seemed to the world, sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the enormous losses which legislation planned and enacted by the 
moneyed interests have inflicted upon our people. And the remedy 
proposed by the Secretary of War in his report, and advocated on | 
this floor, for the great and just grievances of the people, is to have 
a strong Federal Army, especially in the vicinity of the large cities, 
to overawe and quiet the grumblings of the wronged and oppressed. 
J protest against this plan as inhuman and unrepublican. The Jef- 
fersonian method of quieting the discontents of the people by remov- 
ing the oppressions that make them poor and unhappy is infinitely 
preferable to me. Wise, just, and equal laws need no armies to en- 
toree them, and the people have tbe right to demand such laws and | 


l 
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| people are dear and sacred, and the domestic virtues and inilue: 


| up the values of property and stocks, bankrupted merchants, w: 


es 


the power to enforce the demand. This is their Governme 

by them to minister to their happiness, supported by them th» 
property and their lives in peace and in war; and it must oly > t 
will and enact such laws as they desire, and not raise aries to, 
up their substance and force them to submit to a wicked poli a 
is ruining all their hopes and interests. The principle tijat 
ple are capable of self-government is the very pillar that 
our whole system. : 

Then, why should we havea large army? Are we unwilling + 
trust the people ? Where did we get the right to govern the Any 
ican people with bayonets? They have, whenever needud creat 
mighty armies that shook the earth with their tread; dire; ted iy 
paid and rewarded them, and when the work which called therm 
was done, dismissed them to their homes and to the civil pursu 
life. If they have now become incapable of governing themselys. 
who shall govern them? The aggrandized rings, combinations. 
monopolies that have already blasted the happiness of their hose 
No, sir. Ifthe people have not the intelligence, virtue, self-co 
to compel the enactment of wise and equal laws for the publi 
fare and to live in obedience to them, then our institutions are a; 
ure and the Declaration of Independence must be blotted out. Wi 
we need a standing army in time of peace to protect the masses 
our people from themselves, liberty is dead and free government j 
possible. Humanity must bend down again and resume the acenrs 
and degrading burdens its privileged lords and masters are ready to 
place upon its shoulders. 

All my faith and trust isin the people. If they fail, to whom s! 
we look for what is equal, just, honest, and fair in public matt 
They are too numerous to be corrupted; too intelligent to b 
misled by narrow interests, petty passions, orsmall combinations: 1 
prond of the marvelous Government and institutions which 1 
wisdom and power have created and preserved to ever destroy them 
or suffer others to destroy them. 

I thank God that we have not yet arrived at that putrescent stag 
of godless civilization which destroys the hardy and robust virtues: 
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| essary to a healthy public life and drags men down to rot in seltis 


ness and vice until some avenging force rushes over them and dest 
them. 
Family life with us is vigorous and healthy; the homes of t 


strong and energetic. Communism can have no roots among s 
a people. We have no communists. The commune deny God 
the family. We worship God and cherish the family as the bu 

of duty, virtue, liberty, and industry. We have no privileged classe 
(if we except some recently created monopolies, corporate or per- 
sonal, which a healthy public sentiment now setting in will soon re- 
move.) All men are free and have the same privileges befor 
law. Freedom of labor and division of property are the basis of 
social system. Men are not bound down to any condition, but pass 


| rapidly from one condition or pursuit to another. The apprentice of 


to-day is the employer of to-morrow. Whatever unjust burdens hay 
been imposed on industry must be removed, and reward will co 
again to bless toil. The Government must be so controlled byt 
now awakened people as to legislate in the interest of labor, «nd [ 
mean by labor those who have put the earnings of their labor in work- 
shops and establishments that employ men, as well as the men em- 
ployed. Their interest and their fate are united. 

The Government gave milliéns of acres of lands to corporations and 
indorsed their bonds besides. It passed a law that gave the bond- 
holders over six hundred millions at one stroke. It gives the banks 
about twenty millions a year. It destroyed the currency of the 
people to make money scarce and dear and enrich the great moneyed 
capitalists of thecountry. It passed a resumption act that is tocom- 
pel all debts to be paid in gold from and after the Ist of next Janu- 
ary, and has for three years been forcing a system of contraction and 
preparation that has locked up the circulation, arrested all enter- 
prise, closed the mines, factories, rolling-mills and workshops, shrunk 
inu- 
facturers, railroads, savings-banks, insurance companies, and turned 
industrious, well-to-do people out to idleness and starvation. Ifa 








| few wealthy men combined to make a railroad they found it easy to 


obtain the land and credit of the people. If the moneyed interests 
wanted a Jaw passed to make them suddenly rich, the House and the 
Senate was open to their scheme and the President’s siguature was 
ready to approve it. But what relief can the robbed, starving pev- 
ple, get? If you proposed to give them land, and mouey to travel (0 
the land, you would be denounced as a fool or a demagogue. 

Is it not as much for the public welfare to relieve the distresses of 
the people as it is to build railroads for a few favored speculators, 0 
to enrich a small class of moneyed capitalists to the ruin of all others 
Peaceful remedies for the redress of these wrongs are ample. lhe 
people have only to unite together and cast aside these minor differ- 
ences by which they suffered their enemies to divide them until they 
were plundered. They have only to take control of their Govern 
ment, and send men to make its laws whose interests are the same 
as their own and who do not belong to banks, bondholders, or sus! 
dized railroad corporations. These interests knew how to ure the 
powers of the Government to take the common property of the peo- 
ple ayd divide it in various shapes, under color of law, among the : 
selves. If meats and power could be found to accomplish —— 
wrongs, Cannot the Cunstitution furnish means for the people to cor 
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+ them and to start industries, open up employments, and enable | 


io procure 


GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Speaking of the third and fourth counts of the indictment in the 


homes and clothing and food for themselves and fami- | case referred to, the court says: 



















.+ The blessings of government, like the dews of heaven, should They charge the intent to have been to deprive the citizens named, they being 
a von allalike. But our governmental blessings have be« n given | in Louisiana of their respective several lives and liberty of person without due 
a the few, and it wants the oppress d multitude to pay for standing a ee * a es o * “DR Cis thal ning & conspiracy to f ly imprison 
ant ies to keep them quict under the oppression. rhe people ask for | of the State of ‘J o tisiana Th ri iia f life nad - asian Weaaes om’ at — 
bread and you propose to give them bayonets. Wise and generous rights of man. To secure these rights, says the I ) lependence, go 
i .wislation adapted to the unparalleled situation is required, and not ern ee instituted among mer g wers from the consent of 
‘nding armies. We must turn backward and retrace our steps and aaa okenemiahees oar a “yy cee ee SS ‘< Te 
veal the narrow, unboly « lass legislation which has brought us into | enjoyment of these inalienable richts with which ther were endowed by ther 
‘ha abvas. The remedy is not in resistance to law, but in changing | Creator. Sovereignty for this purpose rests alone with the States. It is no more 

10 6”, he duty or within the power of the United States to punish for a conspiracy to 


i law and making law broad, beneficent, and wholesome for all. t 
When the few have used the common Government to make large for- 
ves for themsclves and impoverish the millions, discontent is not 
» a necessary result but the hopeful and welcome sign that the 
»eople are aroused and will apply the proper remedy. 
: It isadding calumny to injury to denounce the justly discontented 
»eople as communists. The real communists are those who appro- 
, riated to themselves the Government lands and other common prop- 
«ity and rights belonging to all. And these large, overgrown com- 
nists are the class that cry out for standing armies and that the 
iministration is so eager to gratify. Noone condemns violence more 
he utily than I do. The law is the life of the common weal, and 
a ry violation of it is a wound to the entire body-politic. But the 
uestion is how to prevent it. The democratic method is by equal 
nd just laws. Is every strike of men for wages in a shop or a corner 
of a State to be the occasion for calling out the United States Army ? 
[hese are metters to be settled, in the first place, between the em- 
nlovers and the employed. Peaceable adjustments are always best ; 
but if violence occurs and the law is broken, the county authorities— 
the civil power charged with the preservation of the peace and en- | 
dowed with the power of calling out the posse comitatus or pople of 
the locality—should restore order. It is very rarely indeed this peace 
jul method would not be adequate; and in such rare cases the State 
itself should provide means to protect her own domestic peace. Isa 
strike of workmen against the wages paid by some corporation o1 
employer an insuirection against the government of the State in 
which it happens? Is it a case of insurrection against the govern- 
nt of the State within the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States? Is the United States bound to keep up a large stand- 
ing army to send, at enormous expense, to every locality in the most 
distant parts of the country to put down every labor strike ? 

To admit such a principle would be the total subversion of the 
Government. The people of each Stategnust be educated to rely on 
themselves to keep their own peace and order. Our system of local 
self-government assumes and requires that they will doso. Manly 
and courageous devotion to law and order must be encouraged. If 
the people become weak and emasculated in their several Siates and 

rm the habit of looking to the General Government to go out of its 
constitutional sphere and do police duties in their several! localities 
they will soon cease to be freemen. The bills of rights and constitu- 
tious of the States declare, as a great fundamental doctrine of free 
government, that a well-regulated militia is the best safeguard of the 
order and liberty of the people. But under the pernicious system that 
has been lately growing up, with United States armies marching from 
State to State and from parish to parish, to do the duty of a local 
constabulary, to arrest for an assault and battery bere, to attend at the 


mit 














alsely lmprison or murder within a State than it would be to punish for false im 
risonment or murder itself 

The protection of life and liberty rests alone with the sovereignty 
f the State, and the General Government creates confusion and 


transcends the limit of its authority when it undertakes to punish 
violations of rights that exist under State law. The use of armies or 


ther Federal agencies in the States upon such pretexts is wholly 


unwarranted. The people that make State laws and direct State 
action are the same people that make Federal laws and determine their 
policy. We are not permitted to assume that the people of a State 


will become insensible to the blessings of life and liberty and shake 


off all the natural and primary necessities that lie at the foundation 
of all social organization. The social principle is indestructible and 


creates and sustains both State and Federal government alike. W: 
must not rush into a system of centralized absolutism under such 
irrational fears. 

In the same case the court says: 


sixth and fourteenth counts intent of the defendants to have been 





to hinder and prevent the citizens ng of African descent and colores 
in free excercise and e1 Lagd respective rights and priv 
ilege to vote at any clectio law had and held by the people in 


per le of and in the parish of Grrant 
17s, we decided that the Constit 
d the right of suffrage upon any one, and 


ited States has no voters of their own creation in the States 


and of the said State of 
aforesaid In Minor vs 
tion of the 
hat the U1 

Since the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments were adopted it is 
taken for granted by many that the sutirage comes under the juris 
diction of the General Government, and that it has a right to march 
the Army to the polling-places and superintend elections. And this 
most dangerous of all assaults upon the stability and integrity of 
popular government has been practiced, and, what is even worse, 
attempted to be justified in the interest of a declining party unwill- 
ing to obey the voice of the people and retire from power. Ifa party 
in power can use the Army of the people to control ¢ lections and de- 
feat the will of the people it wonld be impossible to change an admin- 
istration by peaceful methods. Free government would be an empty 
name, and it would be amockery and insult to pretend that we enjoyed 
it. No one could be deceived with such a sham. 

The court further says: 

















polls and see the votes counted there, to act as doorkeepers of a State 
Legislature at another place, and to settle a strike between an em- 
ployer aud his hands at yet another, all legal and constitutional limits 
aud boundaries are confused and obliterated, the people are encou - 

xed to lay down their manhood and do nothing for themselves, but 
look over their county authorities and their State authorities to the 
General Government for everything, which is a virtual surrender of 
their liberties to the monopolists who control and direct the General 
Government and its armies. We must go back to the teachings and 
peactices of the fathers and nourish and guard our liberty by the exer- 
cise of the self-dependent powers of local home government, which 
ure essential to its maintenance. 

In our beautiful but complicated system, the dividing line between 
the Federal and the State governments should be kept clear and vis- 
ible to the public mind. There has of late years been an unwise tend- 
eney in Federal legislation to pass into the domain of State author- 
ity, and some people, otherwise well informed, seem to be wholly 
ignorant of any limit to Federal authority. The Supreme Court «f 
the United States in a late case has very clearly stated the twofold 
character of our Government and its words should be remembered : 

We have inour political system aGovernmentof the United States and a govern 
ment of each of theseveral States. Each one of these governments is distinct from 
the others, and each has citizens of its own who owe it allegiance, and whose rights 


Within its jurisdiction it must protect. The same person may be at the same time 
a citizen of the United States and a citizen of a State, but his rights of citizen- 


si) under one of these governments will be different from those he has under the 
Ober, 

lhe United States has jurisdiction and power to protect all the 
nights and privileges which are derived from its Constitution and the 
‘4Ws passed in pursuance of it; and those rights which are derived 
irom the States must be protected and enforced by them and are be- 


yond the interference of the United States. When either wanders 


} 


to the region which belongs to the other, clashing, disorder, and dis- 








The seventh and fifteenth counts are no better than the sixth and fourteenth. 
rhe intent bere charged is to put the parties named in great fear of bodily harm 
jure and oppress them becaus« and having been in all things « l 
had voted at an election before that time had and held accore t V 
ple of t said State of Lo ana in said State, to wit, A. D. t#72 t 
li 3 other clections by the people of t Stat ilso before that time had ! l 
according to law 
There is nothing to show that t elections voted at were any other than St 
elections or that the conspiracy was f d on account of the race of tho | 
ai vhom the conspirctors were to act Phe charge as made is really not 
more than a conspiracy to comn t breach of the peace within a State. Certa 
it will not be claimed that the United States have the power to or are required to 
do mere police duty inthe States. If aState cannot protect itself against. © 
violence, the United States may, upon the call of the executive, when the Legisla 
ture cannot be convened, lend their assistance for that purpose. Thisisa guarantee 


of the Constitution, (article 4, section 4;) but it applies to no such case as this. 


The Constitution erects two great bulwarks to protect the people 
of cach State from the interference of Federal armies in all matters 
resting under the sovereignty of the State—first, an insurrection too 
powerful for the State itself to suppress; sec ond, the requisition of 
the Legislature of the State (or the executive if the Legislature can- 
not be convened) upon the President. An insurrection against a 
State, too powerful for its own forces to put down, must from the 
nature of things be a public, visible, manifest, notorious aggregation 
of force, obstructing the execution of the laws and overthrowing the 
authorities of the State. It cannot be a secret, hidden thing, known 
only to one or afew. And even when this condition of things exists 
the Federal Army cannot go in upon the people of the State and take 
sides in their controversies upon subjects under the jurisdiction of 
the State until the Legislature of the State, representing the people 
of the State, makes a requisition upon the President for troops. If, 
from the suddenness and magnitude of the danger, it is impossible to 
assemble the Legislature the executive of the State may make the 
requisition upon the President. Thus in the domestic matters of a 
State the United States can only bring its armed force upon the peo- 
ple of a State by the request of the people themselves, expressed 
through their Legislature or executive. 

The fathers had faith in the people, and carefully protected them 
in their domestic concerns against the intrusion of Federal armies. 
And even when the President has been called upon by the Legisla- 
ture or executive of a State for military force it is his duty to ascer- 
tain for himself whether the casus faderis has arisen. A prudent 


cord will arise. Life, personal liberty, character, property, sulirage, | Chief Magistrate will not rush in hot haste to throw the armed force 


ate Wuder State sovereiguty. 


of the United States upon the people of any State. The cal. may be 
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made by a timid or factions executive, and no insurrection in the 
constitutional sense may exist. In the Rhode Island case a majority 
of the people were opposed to the existing State authority, and were 
about subverting it. A large number was embodied in military or- 
ganization, The Legislature and the governor called upon the Presi- 
dent for troops. He sent trustworthy officers, and finally the Secre- 
of War, to the scene of trouble to ascertain the true condition of 


affairs. He shuddered at the thought of using the Army of the United | 


States against the people and settling a political contention ina 
State by the power of the General Government. Daniel Webster, 
the great expounder of the Constitution, was Secretary of State, and 
the course pursued was inspired by that eminent statesman. 

The American system of settling difficulties by reason, by persuasion, 
by appeals to the patriotism of the people,was pursued and triumphed, 

sit always will. The first great duty of an American statesman is 
to have a deep abiding faith in the people. Our whole system of self- 
government rests upon that, and the people will do right and compel 
their State and Federal agents to do right in the long run. That is 
an example from the better days. Sec how different it is from the 
course pursued in the South Carolina case on the eve of the elections 
in 1876, and let it mark the degeneracy of the times from the era 
of great statesmen and the reign of constitutional law and frater- 
nal affection. The governor—a candidate for re-election, a partisan 
of those wielding the Federal Government—calls for United States 
troops to suppress an alleged insurrection in the State; the judges 
and officers of the law protesting that there was perfect quiet, the 
courts open, and civil process running and enforced in all parts of 
the State. The President accepted the statement of the candidate 
governor, and saw an insurrection too powerful to be put down by 
the State authorities; and the troops were sent in upon the people to 
dance attendance on a few corrupt and despised politicians at the 
polls. Here was a sham insurrection, a pure fabrication, invented 


and acted upon to carry an election and prevent the people of a State | 


from shaking off a corrupt crew of political adventurers that went 
to the State to plunder it and left it when they lost the power to 
plunder. 

If such a dangerous usurpation should settle into precedent it would 
be the destruction of our nicely adjusted system of government. The 
States would have no security for peace and tranquillity and no power 
to effect needed changes in law or administration. The President 
would become the great center of authority in purely State affairs, 
and could by a reciprocation of political favors perpetuate the rule 
of whatever faction in the State he found it his interest to support. 
A corrupt, corrupting, and perpetual despotism would be established 
on the ruins of the system of free governments created, sustained, 
and renewed by the free action of the people themselves. Jealousy 
of standing armies is the safeguard of American liberty. 








In the other class of cases, where the United States is enforcing its | 


own laws, the military power has also been employed without war- 
rant of law. 

The United States has the amplest power to enforce all her laws, 
and I desire to see them enforced at all times and in all places. It 
any law is wrong or oppressive the people of the United States have 
the means of changing it, but while it is in force it should be obeyed. 
But the laws of the United States, like the laws of the States, are to 
be executed and enforced through the judicial powers. No free gov- 
ernment executes its laws by armies. No free people require or ought 
to allow standing armies to act as constables, sheriffs, or marshals, 
toserve process and execute the laws. TheConstitution of the United 
States never contemplated such an abuse of the military power, The 
act of 1795 gave the marshals the same power in executing process 
as the sheriff bad under the laws of the several States. 

The same people that are citizens of the States are citizens of the 
United States, and the laws of both governments should be executed 
in the same way—the way the people are familiar with, the way that 
every free government executes its laws—by civil ageneies and 
methods. The marshal, like the sheriff of the State courts, if resisted 
in executing the law has the power to call out the posse comitatus, the 
by-standers or people of the locality. If the people refuse to serve 
they are indictable and punishable for failing to perform this great 
duty of every citizen to aid the lawful authorities in enforcing the 
law. If these methods failed, the President, after due notice, would 
have the right to use either militia or regular troops to remove the 
resistance to the execution of the law. This was done in the Boston 
case. A mob surrounded the court-house. The marshal was unable 
to protect the court or execute the process of the law. The posse 
would not aid. The judge certified this condition of things to the 
President, and he was authorized by the law to send suflicient force 
to protect the court and to remove all resistance to the oflicers of the 


United States executing the Jaw. But nobody pretended that the ever at the present day being,) visited upon the poor and naturally unoffending, 10 


marshal or his deputies of their own motion could call upon the com- 
mander of a military force of the United States and require him to 
shoot down the people or obey any orders they chose to give. 

Yet this monstrous doctrine has in these recent times been officially 
declared to be legal and constitutional by the late Attorney-General 
of the United States and acted upon by the other Departments. 
Here is the power given to the marshal and his deputies in election 
matters : 

Sec. 2024. The marshal or his general deputies, or such special deputies as are 
thereto specially empowered by him, in writing, and under his baud and seal, 
whenever he or cither or any of them is forcibly resisted iv executing their duties 





| beings. In a word, they were what they were and are just because the whites b 


under this title, or shall, by violence, threats, or menaces, be prevented from execut- * 
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ing such duties, or from arresting any person who has committed any of 
which the marshal or his general or his special deputies are euthernnae 86 for 
such arrest, are, and each of them is, empowered to summon and call aa 
by-standers or posse comitatus of his district. 
This power “to summon and call to his aid the by-standers or 
comitatus of his district” is only the common-law power of peers posse 
- . hy . civi 
officer executing process to call the citizens to his aid; but bien 
General Taft, by his order issued in September, 1876, on the ‘ " ye 
* ° . . Veg 
the presidential election, instructed the marshals and their deput 
thus: ' 


to his aj it 


he 


tes 


In this connection I advise that you, and each of your deputies, general and 
have aright to summon to your assistance, in preventing and que lin 
every person in the district above fifteen years of age, whatever may be L 
pation, whether civilian or not, and including the military of all di aeliees 
militia, soldiers, marines, all of whom are alike bound to obey you. The fact, 
they are organized as military bodies, (whether of the State or the Units d St: aoe 
under the immediate command of our own officers, does not in any wise affect 1... 
legal character. They are still the posse comitatus. F ae 


disorder 


This opinion of a partisan Attorney-General overthrew all the safe. 
guards of the Constitution and turned the Army of the United State 8 
over to the command of marshals and deputy marshals, selected for 
their party zeal, to be directed against the people at the polls in the 
exercise of that highest act of popular sovereignty which above al] 
others should be free—the election of a President of the United States 
The Constitution places the Army under the command of the Presi. 
dent; and he can only employ it where the laws authorize it, But 
this Attorney-General—the last, I hope, of the small ones—pushes 
aside the Constitution, dismisses the President, to whose discretion 
and responsibility it confided the command of the Army, wisconstrues 
the law of Congress, and makes “ the by-standers or poss comitatus of 
his district ” mean the United States Army, and degrades it to the 
absolute control and exclusive command of any and every unknown 
petty partisan who happened to be appointed a deputy marshal for 
election purposes. History furnishes no such example of the debase- 
ment of a great office since the days of the Stuarts. Itis to be hoped 


| the unparalleled absurdity and wickedness of this doctrine are now 


universally recognized and will secure for it the lasting execration 
of the people. Even General Sherman protested against it at the time 
as destructive both of the Army and the Constitution. But the armies 
were moved and placed at the required localities so as to become 
“ by-standers ” where it was supposed they would be useful. 

The greatest enemies of the Army are those who would apply it to 
purposes not within the full spirit and meaning of the Constitution, 
It should be the Army of the law and of all the people alike. I do 
not believe the present Administration would employ the Army in 
such political services as exeited the fears and elicited the condemna- 
tion of the people in the recent past. The country will not forget 
that at least two distinguished members of the Cabinet, eminent for 
talents and knowledge of public affairs, were among the foremost of 
those who condemned the unconstitutional uses of the Army by the 
late administration. But eternal vigilance is the price of liberty; 
and there is a constant tendency in power to aggrandize itself and to 
erect a bad precedent of to-day into an authorized doctrine of to- 
morrow. The safety of the people requires that the use of the Army 
be kept within clearly defined limits of law and that the strength of 
it be reduced to the lowest point consistent with the public service, 

Another reason assigned for keeping a strong standing Army is 
apprehended troubles with the Indians. It must be remembered that 
we have had but a very small part of our force in any of the recent 
Indian troubles, though much more could have been spared ; and it 
must be further remembered that according to the great bulk of the 


| testimony from distinterested sources, and particularly the officers of 


the Army, all the Indian hostilities have been aroused by acts of the 
grossest injustice upon the part of the whites. 

On this “ Indian question,” touching the manner in which the In- 
dians have heretofore been treated, 1 may, with propriety, offer the 
following quotations from a pamphlet written and published by 
Richard R. McMahon, of West Virginia. His testimony is indisputa- 
ble, gathered, as it is, from the best and highest authorities, such as 
Irving, Dr. Mackey, Channing, Marshall, Catlin, Buckingham, School- 
craft, and many others. He says, and with truth: 

The rapid and wholesale destruction of the Indian is without parallel in the 
history of any people. We have endeavored to show, in a cursory way, that the 
whites, Engiish and Americans, were more than mere instruments in carrying on 
thissad work. * * * If the natives became treacherous, it was because they had 
the example from their white neighbors. If they plundered and robbed, they did 
so in retaliation for injuries received. If they became deceitful, it was because 
they had been swindled out of their possessions. If they were drunken, stupid, and 
indolent, they had the example from those who claimed to be a superior race of 

ave 
made them so. * * * The reader will find enough to claim his pity and engage 
his whole soul's indignation in examining the wholesale and retail system of 1! 
justice which has been, from the very landing of our forefathers, (and is more than 


| trespassing natives. * * * Perbaps at no period in the history of our country 


have the Indians been treated with less mercy than during the present (Grants) a¢- 
ministration. Notwithstanding the hordes of agents, traders, and “peace-mak: Ts 
who have been sent to the frontiers at various times, the condition of the Indians 
has not only not improved, but to-day they are the most belpless and wretched class 
of beings en the face of the earth. 


They have been hunted off their reservations and driven to starve 
where there is no game and shamefully defranded in price and quality 


of their annuity goods. In the case of the tribe now threatening an 
outbreak, it is well known that they have been put on a reservation 


| where there is no game to feed themselves with, and that they have 


not Leen supplied with the food and clothing due to them by treaty. 
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I am in favor of the transfer of Indian management to the War De- 
| ment. The Indians will be under the guardianship of the Army. 


i; will keep wit ked men from mol sting them and honestly deliver 
to them the provisions, clothing, and supplies they are entitled to. 
Peace to the Indians and the se ttlers will result. Justice, after all, 
. the higbest interest of men and nations. It isthe mightiest peace- 

ker with savage and civilized. Let us secure it to the Indians and 
z ol ties will cease. All civ ilizing influences and instrumentalities 
will bave freer play. The remnant of that mysterious race of men 
who welcomed the first white settlers to these shores, of which they 
were the exclusive lords, should be relieved from the corrupt agents 
wd rings that rob and starve them and drive them intohostility. Iam 
nite convinced that the transfer will be attended with good results. 
* Many bad laws have been passed aud great abuses in administra- 
tion have grown up since the war. I he evil consequences ot both 
are known and felt throughout the land; the scandalous frauds and 
peculations in public service declare it; the distress and misery ex- 
isting among the producing classes proclaim it. It is easy to ruin 
the prosperity and happiness of a people, but it is the work of time 
and wise statesmanship to rebuild and restore them. The grandest 
object in the universe isa prosperous, contented people, organized in 
4 tree, self-governing state or federation of states. We have in- 
herited such a government. We know its capacity when rightly 
administered to bless our people with prosperity and happiness, for 
we have enjoyed them under its bevign operations. Let us remove 
abuses Wherever they have crept in; repeal partial and unequal legis- 
lation that obstructs and represses the industrial energies of the pro- 
ducing classes, upon whom all wealth depends; give them a safe and 
abundant circulating medium, reduce unnecessary expenditures, cease 
to substitute armies for law ; bring the Government back to the sim- 
plicity, economy, and impartiality of its purer days; make citizen- 
ship a bond of fraternity, and bury unholy sectional bickerings and 
animosities, and the wonderful power and energy of the people will 
soon make the land smile again with material wealth and social hap- 


piness. 


‘ 


Nore.—Except the negro, no race will lift up at the jndgment-seat such accus- 
ing hands against this nation as the Indian will We have subjected him to 
vents who have systematically cheated him. We have made causeless war on 
l merely as a pretext to steal his lands.— Wendell Phillips. 


On this particular occasion President Johnson said to us, among other things, “I 
k that inafew years they [the Indian] will have been swept away ; they will live 
in our memory. It isa sad thing that our country, which is called ‘ the home 

of the free and the land of the brave,’ which opens wide its arms to the foreigner, 

which affords shelter to the persecuted and lends its sympathy to the oppressed, 


+} 


which places its highest honors in the power of the humblest as well as the 
wealthiest and most aristocratic—'tis a a sad thing, I repeat, that this same coun 
try has proven an exception in its transactions with the Indians. They have been 
dealt with unjustly We ought to organize a change of government in their 


regard.”"—R. Rk. MeMahon's Anglo-Saxon and North American Indian. 
By Christians the Indians have been cheated and betrayed—driven from the 
inds of their fathers and cut down like wild beasts—and for this reason they 
repelled missionaiies with displeasure and contempt.—MoUhauson. 
When Custer’s brave men were being slaughtered on the plains of the West— 
overpowered by numbers—where was the rest of the Army? Where! Acting as 
bigh constable in Louisiana and South Carolina !—Me Mahon, 





Letter-Carriers. 


‘ 1 7 747 . 7 
SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. T. EAMES, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In THE IlousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 7, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2133) to fix the pay of letter-carvriers. 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill. The salary 
Which it proposes for the services which are rendered by the letter- 
carriers is no more than a reasonable compensation for the services | 
which they perform. . 

It was introduced by Mr. QuinN, of New York, on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1877, and referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads ; and on the 3ist day of January last, upon the petitions of 
a very large number of business firms and others, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Postmaster-General, was by that committee, after 
a careful consideration, reported to the House with an amendment 
and a recommendation for its passage. 

Agreeing with the committee in their recommendation, I hope that 
this bill will receive the approval of the House and that it will become 
the law at the present session of Congress. 

Every employé of the Government ought to receive a reasonable 
compensation for the service which he renders, and there is no service 
in any department of the Governmeut for which the people would 
more cheerfully pay than that which relates to the postal service. 

Under existing laws, the Government has the control of providing 
postal facilities, whether for social or business purposes; and it is its 
duty to furnish for this purpose reasonable facilities throughout the 
*ntire country, and it ought in this service to pay a reasonable com- 
pensation for any Service which is required for this purpose. 

im nder the existing law, letter-carriers are employed in places hav- 

‘ng & population of fifty thousand, and may be in places having a | 
population of thirty thousand. The salary is $800, but in the discre- 
‘wn of the Postmaster-General may be increased in all cases to $1,000. 


This bill, in cities having a population of seventy-five thousand or 
more, proposes two classes of letter-carriers, and limits the salary of 
the first class to $1,000 and that of the second class to $800; in cities 
of less than seventy-five thousand and more than twenty thousand, 
but one class, with a salary of $850, but upon the recommendation 
of the Postmaster-General authorizes a third class at a salary of $400 

The question before the House is not whether the services of car 
riers may be obtained for less than is fixed by this bill, but whether 
persons who are fit for and competent to perform this service may be 
obtained for a less salary, and especially whether the salaries named 
in this bill are more than a reasonable compensation for the services 
which these letter-carriers are required to perform. 

In considering this question it is proper to consider the time em- 
ployed and the nature and responsibility of the position. 

The duties of these carriers require of them a service of twelve or 
fourteen hours each day. Commencing at six and a half in the morn 
ing, they are required to make at least three trips over their respect 
ive routes each day, except Sunday, for the delivery of letters and 
other mail matter and also to collect from the mail-boxes the letters 
deposited in them, This duty is to be performed each day, in sun 
shine and in storm, in the beat of summer and in the cold of winter. 
And if from the fatigue of their daily trips or from exposure in all 
kinds of weather they are unable to perform their daily duties, they 
are obliged to furnish a substitute. There are but few, if any, in the 
employment of the Government who are required to perform for the 
pay which they receive a service which demands more time or which 
exposes health to such risks as the letter-carriers. 

The objection to what is called the free-delivery system and to any 
increase in the pay of the carriers arises from the fact that in most 
of the places where it is established the charge of two cents for a local 
letter, instead of one cent, is insufficient to meet the pay of the car- 
riers. It ought, however, to be remembered that the letter-carrier 
delivers mail matter of every kind in his route, and that his pay for 
services ought not to be determined by the question whether the ad- 
ditional postage on local letters where the system is established is 
suflicient to meet the expenses, but whether under this bill it is more 
than a reasonable compensation for the services which he performs. 

If the rule of limiting the postal service to the expenses should be 
applied to the postal service of the country, it would be found that 
there are thirty States which would be deprived, to a large extent, of 
the postal facilities which they now receive. 

Applying, however, this rule to the places in which the free-delivery 
system has been established, the expenditures are fully met by the 
general receipts. There is no city in which the free-delivery system 
has been established in which the postal receipts are not in excess of 
the postal expenses. And in many of the cities in which this system 
is established the receipts from local letters are nearly equal to all the 
expenses incurred, as will appear from the report of the Postmaster- 
General. 

This system is of great convenience wherever it has been estab- 
lished. No rap atthe door or ring of the bell is more welcome than 
that of the letter-carrier; and his services are well worth the salary 
which is proposed by this bill. I hope, therefore, that it will be passed 
at this session of Congress. 

If the free-delivery system is unwise or unequal on the ground that 
the expense incurred is greater than the receipts derived from it, then 
the proper course is to abolish it; but while it is continued it is only 
an act of justice to pay the letter-carriers a reasonable compensation 
for the services which they perform. 


Postal Service Between the United States and Brazil. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES B. BECK, 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1878. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4286) to establish 
post-routes in the several States herein named ; and the question being on the amend 


ment of the Committee on Post-Oflices and Post-Roads to insert several sections 
providing for steamship service between the United States and Brazil- 


Mr. BECK said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am opposed to the subsidy proposed to be at- 
tached to the present bill ; and asa good deal has been said about the 
consistency of Senators, I desire to say in advance that I may have 
given votes inconsistent with my present position ; very likely I have. 
I will say, however, that I have no particular desire to be deemed 
consistent in any of my votes, nor in anything I may doin my rep 
resentative capacity; nor do I intend to apologize if any gentleman 
on hunting over the REcorD finds that I have given votes inconsistent 
with my present views. I agree with the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KERNAN] that we ought to act and vote according to the infor- 
mation and convictions we entertain at the time; if we do not get 
wiser as we grow older and study more closely the matters relating to 
government, we are living to very poor purpose. 

When this discussion about consistency came up, I sent for an essay 
written by Lord Grenville who had been a consistent advocate of the 
sinking fund m England and afterward opposed it earnestly when he 
saw that it was wrong. I copied a few lines from the preface of it 
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to all men who desire to do their duty. He 


varied uniformity of their opinions and con 
t supernatural power they were gift 

» fallible men small would be the praise of 
important subjects a judgment unimproved 
by « Spor lence, and of every advance in sci 


estimable in themselves and immeasurably 
ties which lead men conversant in gov 
0 the nady abandonment of crror and its wndis 
cation, if any justification can be requisite, of 
bold change scolment which is expressed in the following essay. 

That is the sentiment of a manly, independent, self-reliant man ; 
and whether I have always voted consistently with the ideas I enter 
tuin now or not, L am entirely satistied that my position on the present 
subject is right, and on this class of questions I have been very con- 
sistent. Whatisit? The bill is drawn carefully and is reported by 
a majority of the Post-Oflice Commitiees of the Senate and the House 
purportin I will not say pretending, for whatever I may say I 
will say with the highest respect for the gentlemen who reported it— 
purporting to be a post-ollice neasure, reported ina post-route bill, 
purporting to be for the good of aud in the interest of the post-oflice 
service, and if is so drawn that the contracts it proposes to give ap- 
pear on its face to be open to competition for all men who have, or 
can procure, ships of the character necessary for the service required 
by the terms of the bill. 

Advertisements are to be published in several of the leading cities 
of the Union; great care appears to be taken to separate the contracts 
so that there need be no connection between the line running from 
New Orleans and that running from New York. All the provisions 
possible are inserted to make the people believe and to induce Con- 
gress to believe that this is to be a bona fide letting of a contract tor 
the good of the publie service, when, in tact and in truth, it is simply 
a donation of at least $150,000 to John Roach; and when I say Jobn 
Roach, I should perhaps say Mr. Roach, but Senators on all sides 
choose to call him by his Christian name. Itis, I repeat, a donation 
of $150,000 to Mr. Roach, who has already, as the louse report shows, 
a contract with the Emperor of Brazil for ten years to run ships be- 
tween New York and Brazil, who is obliged to comply with that eon- 
tract, and has ships now fitted out for the purpose of complying with 
it. It is a proposition to give him $150,000 a year for which we are 
to receive no return whatever. as be is under no sort of obligation 
even to bid for the New Orleans contract. Every other person in 
America is excluded from entering into any contest with him. No 
other person or corporation has aship of three thousand tons burden, 
with all the requisites set forth in this bill, except Mr. Roach. No 
man can start the New York line on the Ist day of July, as required 
by this bill, except Mr. Roach. Mr. Roach is under no obligation 
whatever to take or bid for the second contract from New Orleans. 

has now a contract with the Emperor of Brazil whereby he gets 
$120,000 a year for ten years. He alone can bid, and the bill gives 
to him, not co nomine, but to all intents and purposes, $150,000 for 
notbing—to go on with the contract that he has made with the Em- 
peror of Brazil with the ships he already has—when no other person 
has a ship orecan furnish one or have one built within tbe time in 
which this bill requires the service to be begun on the New York line, 
and when he has obtained that ho is under no sort of obligation to 
bid for the New Orleans line; and he will not, in my judgment, take 
it. It will never be started, or, if started, will soon be abandoned, 
and after he has taken the contract for the line from New York, for 
which he is in the receipt of $120,000 or $150,000 annually from the 
Emperor of Brazil and $150,000 gratuity taken from the tax-payers 
of this country, he is at perfect liberty under this bill to ignore the 
New Orleans line, refuse to bid for it, maintain his New York con- 
tract, and obtain the $300,000 a year subsidy, one-half from Brazil and 
the other half from us, as the Senator from Maine says, and he asserts 
with apparent confidence that was the bargain the emperor made, 
he to advance one-half and we the other. How he and Mr. Roach 
managed to know that Congress would tax the people to sustain their 
private bargain I cannot quite understand. 

The Emperor of Brazil and Mr. Roach started the line to New 
York witheut any suggestion relative to a line to New Orleans; that 
was worked up here, and we are now asked to pay the other half of 
the sum Mr. Roach wants, although his name is purposely concealed 
in the bill reported, which is sodrawn that he can let the New Orleans 
contract go and there is no power to compel him to undertake it. 

I have called attention of gentlemen of the committee to the pro- 
visions of this bill, and they insist that they have taken pains to 
guard it so as to secure both contracts. I do not believe it, and I 
desire the chairman of the committee when he comes to reply to this 
argument, if he thinks it worth while to reply to it, to tell the Sen- 
ate what assurances Congress has, what assurance it can by any pos- 
sibility have, that Mr. Roach will be a bidder for the New Orleans 
contract, or that anybody else will be a bidder forit. The committee 
insert at the end of section 38 the following provision: 

It being the true intent and meaning of this act that by the lst day of January, 
1879, service on both of said routes described 12 this section shall be established to 
make this act effectual as to either of them from and after that date. 

Mr. MAXEY. Now will the Senator permit me to say a word ? 

Mr. BECK, I will. 

Mr. MAXEY. I beg to call the attention of the Senate to the words 
which have just been read by the Sepator from Kentucky, and I will 
undertake to say that iu my jndgment it is impossible for that Sena- 


| these words do not do it: 


| New York and New Orleans, to be regulated and determined by the Px 





et 


tor orany other Senator to make the two contracts interdepend ; 
t ent if 


It being the true intent and meaning of this act that by the 
1x79, service on both of said routes described in this section sl 
Not “ may be,” but “shall be established ”— 
to make this act effectual— 
“ Effectual” is the word— 


Ist day of Jan Lary 
1all be establis ut 


| as to either of them from and after that date. 


You may place one of these lines in service; the New York } 
example, may be put on, and it is good from now until the | 
of January next; but unless the service is placed on both thy 
described in the section, and unless that service is established , : 
the wording of the act shall be established, by the Ist day of ‘Jq 
ary, then the act is not effectual as to either of the routes fror . =" . 
after that date. There is not, in my judgment, a court in or out , 
America that would put any other construction on that than that t 
make the act effectual service shall be established on both the ro ate 
from and after the Ist day of J2uuary; and if it is not done by tha: 
time, then it is not effectual as to cither of them. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I accept the issue presented by the & 
tor from Texas, and deny the effect of it. Notice, the provision 
section 38 is that there shal! be two monthly lines of first-class gt 
ers, one to ply between the city of New York and the city of Rio ; 
Janeiro, &c.; second, a monthly line to ply between the city of New 
Orleans and the city of Rio de Janeiro, &c. Then section 39 pro- 
vides: 

To establish said semi-monthly mail communication between the two count: 
the Post saster-General is hereby authorized and directed to invite proposals § 
said mail steamship service by proper public advertisement in one newsn 
lished in each of the cities of New York. Philadelphia, Washington 
New Orleans, and Boston, and to contract with the lowest responsible bidd 
shall possess the means to furnish the steamships require: for tho ser 
who shall give good and responsible sureties for the faithful performan: 
service under such contract. The two lines shall be contracted for sey 
each shall make monthly trips, that is to say, twelve round voyac 


the dates of departure of the steamships of the said two lines, from t 
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General. so that said dates may be two weeks apart, as nearly as pract 
Provided — 

Mr. MAXEY. Now 

Mr. BECK. Wait till I get through. If my answer is not satisfac. 
tory, the Senator can reply. 

Provided, That separate contracts shall be made by the bidders for each of thet 
lines, and that the Postmaster-General shall not accept any bid in excess of $ 
mile per annum for each line for the distance between the termini of t! 
respectively, which distance shall not be estimated nor paid for at more 1 
thousand miles for each of said routes. Said contract for each of said | 
be for the term of ten years, to begin with each line from the day on w! 
lirs¢ steamship, as above described, of said line may depart from the « of 
York or the city of New Ovleans, with the mails for Brazil. and the tirst depart 
of a steamship of the first line shall not be later than the Ist day of June— 


Now changed to July— 

1878, and the first departure of a steamship of the second line shall not be 
than the Ist day of January, 1579. 

Section 43 authorizes the Postmaster-General and gives him power 
to determine the contract of either of said lines at any time ifs 
contract be transferred, assigned, or underlet to any other party, & 
Taking all these provisions together, I insist that if Mr. Roach is the 
best bidder for the New York line, which is to be contracted tor sep- 
arately, (for the two lines purport to be separate and distinct serv 
ices, separate in every regard,) and furnishes the ships required of 
three thonsand tons burden, American-built, and he has them now, 
and nobody else has anything that approaches them, and begins t! 
New York service on the Ist day of July and sends bis months 
steamers to Brazil, and the Postmaster-General fails to make a con 
tract by the Ist day of January, when the ships on the New Orleaus 
line are required to start on that route, Mr. Roach being under bo 
obligation to take it, the Postmaster-General cannot, without a Vio- 
lation of the contract he has made with Mr. Roach, stop the serv! 
or annul the agreement when he has furnished the ships required for 
the New York line and has entered on the service, doing all that le 
is required to do, when he is not known or named in the law, and 
does not purport to have any other right or standing before Congress 
or with the Postmaster-General than anybody else, while he is known, 
as I have said, to be the only man who ean bid for or begin the New 
York contract, Congress would ever allow a Postmaster-General to 
annul a contract made under such provisions with Mr. Roach, whoa 
good faith appeared to be exe:uting the only coutract he had bid f Ty 
the only one he was responsible for, and the only one as he might 
properly contend on the face of the law he was expected to be con- 
nected with. No, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. Now, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to yielding for a few moments. | 

Mr. MAXEY. In reply to the Senator from Kentucky I state the 
fact to be that this law was drawn in such a manner as to make two 
separate and distinct contracts for a specific purpose. It does not 
require any man to own the ships; but if he has the means to = 
the ships it anthorizes him to use them. The contracts are to 
made separate, because it was supposed if one man was bound to take 
both, perhaps it might force the contracts into the hands of ae 
and create a monoply. Besides, it might not be desirable to have 
one man bid for two large contracts of this kind. as 

Again, it is known to every lawyer that the law under which : 
contract is made enters into and constitutes part of that contract, 4 


a 


i 





that the law is notice to the contractor of any contract made under 

. virtue of that law. Here is a provision in this bill, which is 
oe to the contractor, that if you make that contract and both 
ne are not established by the Ist day of January, then the con- 
+ under it which you make is a nullity from and after that date. 
J say the Postmaster-General has not ight to violate the law ; he can- 

ty iolate the law, and he would do it if he were to attempt to con- 


it 


ue the 
on jlished. 

Mir. BECK. Mr. President, I have set forth all the facts. Separate 
eoptracts are to be made, contracts separate and distinct in every 
reward, one to begin in July, the other not to begin until January. 
| ower is given to the Postmaster-Ge neral to vacate one and continue 
the other. Suppose the first contract is obtained by Mr. Roach, and 
he is, | repeat, the only man who can bid for it, and all the provisions 
of the bill relative to advertisements in New York and Boston and 
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going ship is only a beast of burden, an ocean railway. Everything 
else can be bought by American citizens wherever they please except 
he e ; ‘ . : 

their ships, and why should not they be bought where they ean be 


bought cheapest? If it is true that they can be bought cheaper on 


| the Delaware than on the Clyde, the men of America have too much 


| 


contract from and after that date unless both lines were | 


sense to buy them anywhereelse; they will be sure to buy where ‘hey 
can buy cheapest. I propose in my amendment to allow them to buy 
wherever they can get ships that are seaworthy, ships of not les 


| than fifteen hundred tons burden, and with them enter into the com- 


Philadelphia and elsewhere amount to nothing. They may create the | 


impression that Congress seeks free competition and a lease to the 
jowest bidder. These things need not deceive anybody; it was known, 
as the printed report of the House committee shows, toevery member 
of the committee that there was nobody who could bid for it except 
Vr. Roach; he had already a contract with the Emperor of Brazil to 
build and ran those ships, he had built them in accordance with that 
contract, was performing all the service, was ready to carry all the 
freights and all the mails without the $150,000 this committee saw fit 
to advise Congress to give him. 
Mr. Roach’s ships, and in excluding all others, thus giving him 
guarding it so that no other person could have any chance to getit. 


ana 


| sort of line: 


They were particular in describing | 


li was to obviate that palpable wrong that I offered the amendments | 


I have submitted. of y n no 
route bill, it is a bill to subsidize ships for the benetit of one man, and 


The bill of the committee is in no sense a post- | 


so far as the New York line is concerned, a needless, a wasteful sub- | 


sidy or donation. Ihave moved an amendment proposing that we 
should pay $5,000 a year instead of $150,000 for this service. It is 
being performed now, as the Postmaster-General informs Congress 
otiicially, to the satisfaction of the Department for $1,200a year. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY ] yesterday read the letter of 
the Postmaster-General saying that as a postal measure he would not 
and could not recommend it. And yet the Post-Office Committee have 
undertaken to recommend the payment of $150,000 a year out of the 
Treasury for a service which is now being performed for $1,200 a year, 
and which, so far as the New York line is concerned, under an existing 
contract would be performed for ten years just as well without the 
gift of $150,000 as with it. 

I propese, therefore, to strike out “thirty dollars” a mile and in- 


sert ** 


’ : lm | over the country by railroads, steamboats, stage-coaches, telegraph 
£150,000 a year or amillion and a halt of dollars subsidy for nothing | 


petition for this contract and get whatever benefit there is iu it 
Under the bill of the committee it is a monopoly, an absolute mon )p- 
oly, and a monopoly is always destructive of commerce. 

What is the effect of this monopoly? It drives from the ocean 
every competing steamship, every competing sailing-vessel, whetler 
from Baltimore or anywhere else. The bill says to the man who gets 
this contract “ you shall have the monopoly of the trade with Brazil 
for ten years, and we will give you $3,000,000 to enable you to drive 
every body else ont of that trade.” We all know the history of stage 
lines, steamboat lines, railroad lines, telegraph lines, and every other 

it is, whenever one wants to drive another out of any 
business charges are reduced, and the stronger will drive out the 
weaker; the one that is subsidized by the Government, the one that 
has the money of the people in its hands, can run longer than the line 
which has to rely on its own resources. The moment the strong, sub- 
sidized line drives ont the weak lines, then it has the absolute mo- 
nopoly and will put its rates up to whatever it chooses, as is done all 
lines, everything; and that is the meaning of this bill and its effect 
on the trade with Brazil inevitably. Instead of aiding American com- 
merce, instead of cheapening the transportation of the commerce of 
this country to Brazil and from Brazil to this country, it is estallish- 
ing a great monopoly in the hands of a single man with vast sums of 


| money taken from the Treasury of the people to drive out every per- 


| son who competes with him, every body who seeks to cheapen trans- 


toamend by striking out ten years and make it four to correspond | 


with the usual letting of Post-Oflice contracts ; to strike out the * Ist 
of July” and insert the “1st of January;” so that men may bid 
fairly for the contract and build or procure ships in time to enter 
into it and not give it all necessarily toone man. I propose to strike 
out “ American built and owned” and to insert “ owned exclusively 
by citizens of the United States;” to make the ships not less than 
“fifteen hundred tons,” instead of “ three thousand tons;” so that, 
if the Senator from Texas must have them, they can cross the bar at 
Galveston, which a three-thousand-ton ship might find some difliculty 


portation; and, after he has succeeded in doing that, as he surely will, 
authorizes him to put his tariff of prices for freight and passengers 
up to whatever he pleases, for there is no limitation in that regard in 
this bill and no reservation of power to control him. Will it besaid, 
if he does that, other people will establish lines? It takes months and 
years, Mr. President, to establish great lines; and when they are 
started, they will be again driven out by the aid of the Government's 
subsidy of $300,000 a year, which in its practical operation is simply 
a bonus to enable him to charge the people of this country for freight 
and passage whatever he chooses; and that is called “ aiding Am 
can commerce” and maintaining the flag ; that iscalled “ opposi 


tion 


" 1 | toand competition with Great Britain and other foreign nations 
one dollar,” and make it not to exceed $5,000 a year, and further | 


Sir, it is destruction to American industry; it is ruin to American en 
terprise ; it is subversive of all fair and free competition among our 


| own people, and it is wrung into the post-route bill against the wishes 


in doing if the report of the committee of the House is reliable which | 


says there is only fourteen feet water on the bar at low tide. I sup- 
pose there is no three-thousand-ton ship that does not draw twenty 
feet of water—— 


Mr. MAXEY. 


I will say to the Senator from Kentucky thata 
ship left the harbor of Galveston the other day, a steamship inside 
of the harbor loaded there with fifty-five hundred bales of cotton, 
and crossed the bar successfully. 


Mr. BECK 

Mr. MAXEY. 

Mr. BECK. What is the usual bar at Galveston ? 
committee of the House says fourteen feet. 

Mr. MAXEY. About nineteen feet now. 

Mr. BECK. Do you remember the tonnage of that ship ? No three- 
thousand-ton ocean-going ship, as I understand it, draws less than 
twenty feet of water; no ship of that sort can cross the bar at Gal- 
veston, certainly not at all seasons of the year, and she has to do it 
at all seasons to maintain her mail contracts. I propose to make the 
ships fifteen hundred tons, which is as large as the Postmaster-General 
cares anything about, large enough to carry all the mails and large 
enough for all the wants of commerce. I do not limjt their tonnage; 
they must not be less than fifteen hundred tons. Well informed Sen- 
ators are contending and claiming that ships can be built as cheaply 


What is her draught ? 


The report of the 


in this country as they can be built anywhere. The Senator from | 


Maine [Mr. BLAINE] yesterday said: : 


I know several in my own State who tried it, and they found it to be utterly use- 
less They found that the idea of this boasted superiority and boasted cheapness 
of the foreign article was a delusion, and that they could do better with the Amer- 
icaa manufacture; aud more than that, you can to-day, in the Senator's own town 


and on the river on which he lives, engage to have iron ships built just as good and | 


Just a6 cheap as you can have them built on the Clyde. 

li that statement be true, our people will build eur ships of Amer- 
can Iron, and buy those built on the Delaware instead of on the 
Clyde; they will be sure to buy the best and the cheapest. My amend- 
meat allows them to Wuy them wherever they please. A foreign- 


The bar at this time has about nineteen feet of water. | 


| si 


| to her dependencies. 


| dominion; her army is there, her merchants are there. 
| mails to India and pays the steamers for sending them to her own 





of the Postmaster-General, against the wants of the Department, and 
against all the best interests of the people of the country. 

A great deal has been said about what England does and how she 
has subsidized her lines, and much petty spite is manifested against 
her. I care nothing about what she does or what she has doue in 
that regard. The question is, what ought we to do? According to 
the report of the Postmaster-General, if England subsidizes at all 


| it is a very small rate on letters, less than three dollars a mile, and 


we are offering thirty ; but he has reported nothing to indicate that 
he subsidizes any line to Brazil. England of course pays large sums 
of money and has always done so to her steamers to carry her mails 
They are part of her people. She is paying 
largely for mails to India now. Why? India is a part of the British 


ae 
er 


She sends 
people, to her own subjects, with whom she trades, whom she owns, 
(for many of the natives are mere slaves,) just as we send our mails 
to California. Mountains intervene between us and California; 
oceans intervene between her and India; she sends mails to the ut- 
most limits of her own possessions; we, by stage, steamer, and rail, 
send our mails to all the people of our country, and she, by her 
steamers, sends her mails all over India, as she is bound to do and 
ought to do. We are paying $33,000,000 a year to send mails all over 
this country to our people. I guarantee England does not pay any- 
thing like as much tosend her mails all over the world to all her pos- 
sessions, and the sun never sets upon them. She sends them to Can- 
ada; ought she not to do it? Her people are there; it is part of her 
dominion; her troops are there; her merchants are there; her trade 
is large with her own people. Could she afford not to keep them 
regularly supplied with mails? Could we afford not to send to Ore- 
gon, to the Black Hills, to the uttermost and remotest parts of our own 
country all the mails that our people ought to have, because it costs 
large amounts of money? Certainly not; but does it follow that we 
are to pay subsidies under pretense of sending mails to foreign coun- 
tries, to Brazil, for example, as is proposed, and pay $150,000 a year 
when we can get it done for $1,200 a year; or are we te pay $300,000 
when we can get it done for $2,500? Mr. President, surely no states- 
man will insist that we are under any obligations to pay for mails all 
over the world. 

Mr. President, I have often wondered when I have heard gentle- 
tlemen of intelligence, of integrity, and in other matters careful 
statesmen, urge subsidy after subsidy and appropriation after appro- 
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priation in the name of the honor of the country, to protect the flag, 
and other specious pretexts, giving away money for everything and 
every where—it has ofien troubled me to know where the money is 
to come from. The Secretary of the Treasury told us in his official 
report at the beginning of this Congress that there would be accord- 
ing to his estimates of receipts a deticiency, judging from the expend- 
itures of last year, of over $11,000,000 in the revenne to meet ordinary 
appropriations. Last year we passed no river and harbor bill. We 
have one of over $8,000,000 now. We have to appropriate now 
$5,500,000 to pay England for some fisheries that we have had the 
benefit of, (so called.) We have had to appropriate over $5,000,000 
to pay pensions to the soldiers of the war of 1812. Yesterday the 
Senator from lowa [Mr. Kirkwoop] had a bill passed that he said 
would require $4,500,000 to pay pensions from the time the claims 
were filed. I might state many other expenditures outside of all the 
ordinary appropriations, but it is not necessary. The river and har- 
bor bill of $0,000,000, $5,500,000 to Great Britain, $5,500,000 for the 
soldiers of the war of 1512, $4,500,000 to equalize pensions, make some 
$24,000,000, which with $11,000,000 deticiency, as stated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shows about $36,000,000 of deticiency now; and 
in spite of that we are going into the subsidy business. I ask again 
where is the money tocome from? I wish some gentleman who is so 
liberal with the people’s money would tell me what subject of taxa- 
tion he can turn to upon which he can place additional taxation to 
raise the money, because all these vast sums that are sought to be 
given away in the form of subsidies have to be raised by taxation. 
Will Senators who live in the Southern States and insist on giv- 
ing Mr. Roach this subsidy tell me that they will put up the tax on 
tobacco? If so, let them say so, and let it be placed there; they will 
hear from their peopleif it is. If weare to give away $300,000 a year 
in this form perhaps a tax of a cent or two additional on tobacco 
might be the means of raising it. No, Mr. President, it is well known 
that tobacco will bear no more ; it is crushed with taxation already ; 
the ery has come up from all over the country that the tax on that 
product is so high now that it is unjust and oppressive. The fact is 
conceded, but the objection to reducing it is that the expenditures of 
the Government are so large that we cannot afford to reduce it; yet 
we are to give everything everybody wants, subsidize Mr. Roach and 


everybody else, whether it is needed or not, to keep up taxation, either | 
forcing us ‘ t » already oner taxation upon taxed articles | ; som Ne ten : 
forcing us to add to the already onerous taxation upon taxed articles of protection? British gold? English influence, of which we have 
| heard so much when gentlemen are trying to alarm the people? Let 


or preventing us absolutely from reducing taxation. 

Can you place more burdens on distilled spirits? They and tobacco 
produce one hundred million of the one hundred and eighteen million 
we get by internal taxation. Nobody will pretend that wecan. Every- 
body knows that when we increased this tax from sixty to ninety 
cents a gallon, from 300 up to400 per cent., we only received $2,000,000 


more of revenue against sixteen million estimated, and stupendous | 


I repeat the question: | 
| 80. 


frauds sprang up at once all over the country. 


can we put that tax up any more? Let somebody who desires to pro- 


ide ways: “ans ay subsidies propose it ¢ : y will | : ae ; 
vide waysand means to pay subsidies propose it and the country will | of the Senate, giving the facts as to many of the articles, which I 
| will present in detail in the RecorD without taking the time of the 


understand distinctly what subsidies mean. 

Can you increase the tax on banks? They are clamoring and sur- 
rounding your committees every day, demanding that taxation be 
reduced on their circulation and their deposits. When you run 
through these items your chance to get money from internal-revenue 
taxation is ended. 

Is it proposed to increase the tariff? We have only two modes of 
raising money at present: internal revenue and tariff taxation. 
Senator will rise in his place, even though he knows there is a defi- 
ciency shown by the Secretary of thirty-odd million—I think it will be 
more, because, while he thought we would gain from internal revenue 


and customs two and a half millions over last year, up to the 25th of | 


May they had fallen off over eight millions, making over ten million 
difference from his estimate, showing that the deficiency will be 
twenty-two million instead of eleven as stated in his report; the 
total deficiency, with the extraordinary sums added by Congress, will 
reach nearly forty million—with that deficiency staring us in the 


No | 


| consumption in this country of articles of domestic and foreign proc 
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to get more revenue? I donot think any Senator will rise in) 
place and say we can do it. It is so highly protective that jt is ».. 
hibitory on many important revenue articles now, An attempt = 
crease duties would, as it always has done, diminish still more o,, 
dwindling resources. = 

I hold in my hand a very remarkable speech, made by 
markable man—I am not at liberty, under the rules, to say wher, 
sentence from which illustrates the condition of the people protec ted 
by tariff taxation. We have had for sixteen years taxes imposed by the 
tariff, averaging from 45 to 50 per cent. ad valorem on everything 
It has been maintained at the very highest war rates. When j; Was 
imposed the country was told it was only temporary, in order to . 
lieve and protect men who were then burdened with internal tay. 
tion, and asa compensation or equivalent for the internal-tax burdens 
imposed upon manufacturers. Thetitle of the act of 1562 especially was 
an act ‘“‘temporarily ” to increase import duties, because of the inter. 
nal taxation imposed. That protection, which many gentlemen are 
clamoring for so loudly, has been maintained for the last sixteen years 
in every variety of form; and as I may not have another opportunity 
1 will speak about it and its effects now for afew minutes. The great 
champion of the iron interest of Pennsylvania uses this language 
the expiration of sixteen years of high protection : . 

The loom and the spindle stand still. The mine is unwrought and the fires ara 
out jn the forge, the furnace, and the rolling-mill. The captains of industry jy 
thousands are passing into bankruptcy and the laboring people of the country by 
millions into want, if not into absolute pauperism. They are not permitted to 
endure the primal curse and earn their bread in the sweat of their brows. They 
implore us to relieve them, but not one of them has suggested that it can be dove 
by a revision of the tariff in the interest of foreign producers and their agents w 
are supplanting American merchants in New York and elsewhere. 

He furnishes in that speech correspondence with exceedingly able 
men, some of whom I know very well. One of them, the Hon. J. B. 
Moorhead, of Pennsylvania, says to Mr. KELLEY: 

The present duty on pig-iron and scrap-iron is barely sufficient to prevent in 
ae. The ees reduction to $5 on pig-iron and $4 and 86 on s rap, would 
© a@ very serious blow to all pig-iron producers. 

Absolute prohibition of competition, absolute destruction of reve- 
nue, absolute monopoly in the iron trade of the country is the uni- 
versal demand; it has been given, and the result is starvation. 

That is the condition of the iron trade now beyond all question so 
far asthe suffering laborer is concerned. What produces it? Want 


a very re. 


after 


ussee. On the 17th day of April I called, by resolution of the Senate, 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury for information as to the amount 
and value of goods that were imported into this country and of 
articles that were consumed by our people which were covered by 
the tariff, asking him to give us the amount produced in this country 
as well as the amount imported, and the pro rata of each. He did 
I hold in my hand his report, Senate Executive Document No. 
72, second session, Forty-fifth Congress, addressed to the President 


Senate by reading all the figures. I want it tobe carefully examined: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1-78 
Sir: T have the honor to acknowledge, from the Secretary of the Senate, the 


| reccipt of a copy of a resolution adopted by the Senate on the 17th of April, re 


questing me to furnish all the information in the possession of this De a pt as 
to the total consumption within the United States of all manufactured articles to 
which tariff duties apply, including those imported as well as those produced in 
this country, with the proportion of each, and, in response thereto, to transmit 
herewith a statement, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, which furnishes the 
information requested, so tar as data bave been obtained for instituting the desired 
comparison. 

As the Department possesses no full information in regard to the value of articles 
manufactured in the United States since that obtained in 1870, the year of the last 
decennial census, it became necessary to confine to that year the aes ison of the 

uction 
Very respectfully, yours, : 
JOHN B. HAWLEY, 


: a san . ° 4 . Acting Secretary 
face, with no possibility of increasing resources from internal reve- 


; aa : Hon. W. A. WHEELER, 
nue, will any gentleman say that we can increase the tariff taxation 


President of the Senate. 


TARIFF DUTIES. 


Statement showing the amount of the principal manufactured articles subject to customs-duties produced in the United States during the year ended 


June, 1870, the amount exported and the net consumption of the same, the amount imported for consumption and the total consumption within the 
country, with the percentage of the amount imported. 


Manufactured articles. 


census 


scal year 1870. 


during 


i 


Consumption of do- 


Se 

year 
| Exported during the 
mestic, during the 
Amount imported 
sumption 
the tiscal 

S f. im-| 

' 


Amount produced in 
Total consumption in 
the year 


| Percentage 





$145, 735 $145, 947 
50, 998, 399 50, 998, 399 
1, 299, O¥7 ( 1, 290, OF 
736, 249 34, 0 Ti, 2 
10, 289, 738 10, 350, 2 
; 


Acid, pyroligneous and sulphuric 
Agricultural implements 

in reonsenansaeens 
Blacking.. : 
Brass and manafactures of 


, 430 
006 
. 410 
768 
59, 735 
22,3) 
108 


$134, 695 
1, 068, 476 
4, 323 

81, 519 
169, 997 
25, 091 
134, 419 


29, 003, 268 29, 022 


9, 162, 689 9, 410, 744 


woe p= a sere 
Coe. ae 
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* Not separately specified 
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Statement showing the amount of the principal manufactured articles a to customs duties produced in the United States, &c.—Continued. 
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pr 


Manufactured articles. 


> census year 
consumption 


Amount 
Amount 


Total 


ittons oa 893 $1,7 93 15 5 2 999 §98 
ls, playing -- 5, 000 
; ae 22, 766, 900 
arpets 2 3,9 
wriages and wagons 7, 386, 548 
urs, railroad 31, 070, 734 
ment eee - 2, #93 
: eee 194 


, 259 


, we 25 O40 
ce and twine. 9, 3=2 Q51,: » 3 2 469 769. 508 
goods. ...-. +++ , 903, 687 2, 381, 457 5, 522, 2 21, 900, 97, 423, 003 


uils and e xtracts... 
;, manufactures of. - 
its and vegetables, canned and p 


is 
Window 
Ou er manufactures of.... 


dle af ‘and foil.. 


4, 66, 243 


, 411, 564 | , 411, 564 | ¢ see Get 23, 519, 080 

e , 566, ¢ | 5, 8 | , 389, 5 3, 019, 371 

lt ik ‘pr uting mn writing ‘eens sheen 2 966, ¢ | | 966, 80% 3, Of 049, 900 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of : 

Iron, bar, &c ... , 062, 62 26, 02 28, 036, 603 | 3, 028, 21: 31, 064, 816 
Ne nies ann ‘balanc 8. ; win 2, 823 j 3, 965 2.7 2, 706, #51 
Screws .... 3, 425. ‘ < 25, 34, 704 3, 450, 177 
Sewing-machines and fixtures. -_ 5, 847, 304 , 233, 3: 3, 613 5 3, 614, 035 
Wi ire and wire-work oan O17, 625 mae 8, 01 a : x 155, 075 
Other manufactures of, including machinery, steam-engines, &c 003, 6s 3, 012, 83% 36, 990, 865 20, 710, 57, 701, 18 

Steel (See note 
Cutlery 5, 62 4, 59% 5, 446, 206 , O2 155, 235 

121 
845, 5 
Saws . 3, 175, 2 , obs 3, 163, 92 , 37 3, 230, 2 
Steel pens ... shan #0, 000 |. cove 0, 000 i 257 
Other manufactures of.... wi os 578, 387 , , 466, 921 , 535, 6: , 002 
Japanned ware ... anweeesh 906, 346 | cccenssess . 216, 145 § J 239 
Jewelry and manufactures of gold and silver.. | 22, 321, 029 59, 22, 261, 318 23, OR4 
: unps, lanterns, and locomotive head-lights ‘ 36, 00 9, 201 809, 2 
eal 
Bar and pig 
Manufactures of 
Leather 
Boots and shoe. S. 
Saddlery and harness 
Gloves and other manufactures of . 
Matches 
Marble manufactures . 
Musical instruments 
Oils 
Animal .... 
NEN coaiel hicaieiaie 
Vegetable ... 
Oil« loth floor 


006, 


, 906 
Ps aper asiaeiceen 

Paper-hang gings . 

Percussion-¢ aps. 

Perfumery, cosmetics, and fancy goods . 
Pipes, tobacco 

Plated ware. 

Saltpeter....... ° 

Silk manufactures 

Starch... 

Stoneware and earthenware. ° 

Straw goods 


Sugar, refined. 
vances 


ts See 





Other manufactures of... 
Trunks, valises, &c... cceee . 
T'ypes, ste: reoty pe- plates, &c : £098 0 
Un brellas. seeeee 901 
Varnish i 
= atches and watch materials. a ner 
Vool, manufactures of. . ase 
umber, manufactures of, as eo 
Woo len ware... oe 
Ww ool, manufactures of. 22" 000. 
‘ orsted goods... 7 224 4 
Zinc, manufacture of... a s ame es 


7, 975, 206 





* Not separately specified. t Plate glass, 1,447,233, } Not including carpets. 
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TARIVF DUTIES. 


em owing te amount of the principal manufactured articles subject to customs daties produced in the United States, &c —Cont 
2 . . NUD oed 
I! ng received from the American Iron and Steel Association the amount of iron and steel, and manufactures thereof, produced in the Units is 
the Ini6, the following statement is appended bi su 


Commodities 


BUREAU OF StaTisTics, Treasury DerarTMENtT, May 7, 1878. 


If Senators will look at the manufactures of iron in that table, which 
iucludes bar, scales, sewing-machines, wire, and wire-work, they will 
find the total consumption in this country to be $153,900,954 ; the im- 
ports of these being $3,190,424; the home production $155,710,530— 
an almost absolutely prohibitory tariff, the protection being about 
40 per cent. At 40 per cent. the revenue on $3,190,424 amounts to 
$1,276,169, and the protection to the iron-masters, which the people 
pay them as a subsidy, 40 per ceut. on $15,710,530, is $62,284,212; 
yet they are starving and clamoring for protection, A system which 
produces such results must be a vicious one, and all the rhetoric in 
the world cannot commend it tothe common sense of intelligent men. 
‘The statement of the proposition exhausts the argument. Outside of 
sewing-machines, substantially none of these products were exported, 
as the official table shows, and the sewing-machines are a monopoly. 
The prodacers of cotton, corn, wheat, beef, bacon, tobacco, and the 
other agricultural productions, which make up nine-tenths of our ex- 
ports, not only had the cost of the transportation of their products to 
the sea increased by the subsidy of $2,000 a mile on railroad-iron and 
a like percentage on every horse-shoe and nail they used, but, after 
paying all, they are by law absolutely prohibited from bringing home 


iron or any manufactures of iron in exchange for what they must sell | 


abroad at the foreign market price, in order to give these iron-kings 
in Pennsylvania absolute control and command of the American mar- 
ket to sell all they can manufacture at their own price and pay next 
to nothing into the Treasury for the privilege. Still the laborers in 
Pennsylvania in the iron-works are starving, not because of foreign 
competition, not by being undersold by the labor of paupers from 
abroad, not by English influence nor Biitish gold, nor because of any 
of the clap-trap humbugs which are used to delude and deceive suf- 
fering and unthinking men ; these so-called paupers are all excluded 
and prohibited from interfering by congressional legislation. Our 
laborers starve because the corporationsand combinations that own the 
manufacturing machinery which does the work human labor once per- 
formed have it in such abundance and in such perfection that it can 
produce ten times what this people can consume, and when the home 
market is supplied it lies idle and the laborers dependent on its move- 
ment starve. The iron-masters would rather rob their own people 
under the form of law, by having absolute control of this market, 
than run the risk of competing with other people in the markets of 
the world. It is the exclusion from foreign markets, the restriction 
on production in order to make enormous profits from our own people 
who are prohibited from buying anywhere else, that has closed the 
rolling-mills and workshops and extinguished the furnaces in this 
country, leaving the operatives tramps and beggars. 

But it is said the iron-masters are becoming bankrupt and their 
condition is desperate. Of course when Congvtess offers a bounty of 
over $60,000,000 a year, a sum equal to all the annual expenditures of 
the Government under democratic management, to any single interest 
and forces all the people to pay it, hundreds of men who were making 
a reasonable profit by pursuing other industries will rash into the 
highly subsidized business. The result in a few years is overproduc- 
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$10, 000, 000 S80, 0°99 $1, 664 220 $41. 577 

27, 500, G00 | 194, 775 | 1, 294, 922 2+ 700. 14 

11. 500) 00 85, 723 | 509, 97 11,994.953. 4 
| 13, 700, 000 243, 811 117, Ue 13. 575,270 | — 
11, 500, 0 Oy] 319, 584 6% 11 16 +; 

17, 000, (00 | Notspeciiied 25, 408 17, 125, 4 

12, 800, O00 6, 372, 460 3, 882, &33 10, 304 
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EDWARD YOUNG, Chief of B 


sure 


In the twenty-fourth line, I propose to insert the word “five” 
lieu of “ten ;” so that the contract shall be for five years instead of 
ten. I will send these amendments to the desk that the Clerk may 
have them. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I might analyze the report sent us | 
the Secretary of the Treasury item by item and show to Congress 
and to the people that our present protective-tariff system is such 
that any attempt to raise more revenue by increasing dutics is yo: 
only absolutely futile but would be disastrous to revenue: that 
would be only putting money into the pockets of a few people, and: 
money intothe Treasury. Therefore, when more subsidies are giv: 
if the money cannot be obtained by increasing taxation upon internal 
articles, it cannot be obtained by raising the tariff on imported 
articles, the great bulk of which are almost prohibited now. Wir) 
a deficiency of over thirty millions, where do geutlemen propose to 
get the money to pay these subsidies with? That is the important 
question that the American Congress has to consider. 

Mr. Roach has no right to this money. He does not need it. He 
has his contract with the Emperor of Brazil to-day for $150,000 a year, 
and is going on to carry out his contract. Whatever we give him is 
taken trom our Treasury without any consideration, for we obtain 


V 


| all, so far as the New York line is concerned, without giving the su)- 


sidy that we obtain after we give it; to say nothing of his driving 
out by the monopoly granted from the Brazilian trade all other cow- 
peting lines. Gentlemen boast about their pride in the flag. I aver, 
that there is no man on this floor who would do more to restor 
American commerce than I would. I would go as far as he who goes 
farthest to restore our supremacy upon the sea. I know that no 
nation can be a great power when it is subsidiary to all the other 
nations of the earth in ocean-carrying trade. I know that there are 
great steamers, over two hundred of them, running from the port of 
New York, sailing to all the ports of Europe, all bearing foreign flags, 
No effort made here or elsewhere by subsidies can destroy or change 
that condition of things; no effort is being made to enable us to buy 
or run ships. All subsidies call for more trom taxation and take it 
under our system of taxation from the necessaries of the people who 


| are absolutely unable to furnish any more. If the men who urge 


tion for the limited market, vast stocks, no sales, bankruptcy, and | 


ruin to all but the rich who can drive the feeble out ; that done, the 
high prices return to be pocketed by the few who succeed in destroy- 
ing the others. 

Mr. EATON, Will my friend permit me, as I have been called to 
attend a committee of conference, to offer now some amendments to 
this bill. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection. 

Mr. EATON. I desire to offer an amendment, in the twentieth line 
of section 39, to strike out the word “ thirty ” and insert in lieu there- 
of the word “ten;” so thatit shall read: “Ten dollars per mile,” &c. 

At the end of the paragraph, in the twenty-third line, I propose 
ths amendment: 


tnd provided further, That upon giving six months’ notice the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral ma) terminate one or both of the contracts herein described. 


these subsidies would help to pay them themselves, if they were con- 
tent to tax the incomes they obtain by the protection given, if they 
would consent that the bonds they hold, on which they pay nothing 
in the form of taxation, State, Federal, or municipal, should bear their 
proper proportion of the public burdens, then there might be some 
excuse, at least some justice, in the demand for subsidies to maintain 
the honor of the flag and the veuntry. But when they insist upon 
imposing heavy taxes on a few articles of internal revenue, one of 
them absolutely as strictly an agricultural product as any others that 


| are raised, and when they confine tariff taxation to the necessaries of 


life and reach nowhere else, it is wrong, palpably, absolutely wrong 
to talk of increasing taxation to give unnecessary subsidies to auy- 
body. 

Why, sir, the complaint is made that we are not encouraging 
American commerce. We retain to-day by our navigation laws an 
absolute monopoly to American ship-builders and owners of all the 
coastwise trade, excluding all the world from competition init. The 
Senator from Maine says his State produces more ships than any other, 
more than all others. Certainly. Why? Because no foreign: built 
ship can load at any port of the United States and unload at any other; 
load at any foreign port and touch at any two ports of the United 
States. There is an absolute movopoly to-day given to the ships of 
Maine and a few other States of all the coastwise trade of :he United 
States; they can charge what they choose and nobody can interiere 
with their exactions. All we ask is that when we desire to send our 
wheat, our corn. our bacon, our pork, the agricultural products of the 
country, to foreign countries, where they must go, that we shall have 
a right to get ships wherever we can buy them cheapest; becaure We 


| only get in foreign markets what remains after paying all the trans 













—— 


on, after paying all commissions and costs, and then sell oul 
+s ubroad as cheaply as any pauper in the world can sell a like 
there 
We are told, when we ask for the privilege of buying ships as we 
inv our horses or other beasts of burden, that we are disloyal to 
Government and trying to trample down the interests of the Amer- 
neople. No, sir; the reason why we are not able to compete w ith 
- people is a very plain one, if gentlemen would but look at it. 
iecause we have imposed a protective tariff that gives the abso- 
-» trade of forty-five million people within the United States to the 
: ' oa who are manufacturers here, and absolutely making it im- 
- for them to send their manufactured products abroad and 
nete upon anything like fair terms with the other nations of the 
+o the fourteen hundred million people who are outside of the 
voae wall that we have built around us; and that prevents us 
» we sell anything that we have tosell—our corn, our wheat, our 
our bacon, our beef, which furnishes, by the way, tive-sixths of 
she exports from this country—we shall not land on the shores of 
rica What the people we are obliged to sell to have to sell to us 
return until we pay a tariff of 50 per cent. upon an average ad 
orem upon what our producers seek to bringin. No nation can 
that and compete with any other people who have free and 
restricted trade, You may subsidize all the lines of ships upon 
th. you may give $5,000,000 instead of $300,000 a year to the lines 
ys coing to forcign countries, and as long as Great Britain and 
other nations of Europe allow their ships to land the goods of the 
tries where we take our exports free of dnty, and thus open 


» their workshops at home while we refuse to allow anything neces- | 


y for our workshops to come in here free, you cannot compete w ith 
ind you eannot subsidize anybody or any line so as to enable 
oor merchants to compete snecessfully. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask 
him one question ? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator understand the manufacturing 
interest of Great Britain to-day to be in any better condition at all 
than that of the United States? 

Mr. BECK. If they are not, God help them. 


Mr. BLAINE. That is not an answer to the question. Does the | 


Senator understand that with all Lancashire on a strike and with the 
cotton interest and other interests utterly prostrate, as I understand 
the fact to be, that England is ina better condition than we are, where 
they have free trade absolutely ? Ishould like the honorable Senator 
to answer that question. 

Mr. WHYTE. Why do not subsidies help them out of their troubles ? 

Mr. BECK. Iam not going to answer by saying that they have 
subsidies. Iam not advised as to the extent of England’s troubles. 
I know that we have in this great country, as I showed from the 
speech of amember of Congress from Pennsylvania, Mr. KELLEY, a 
while ago, absolute want and starvation among our operatives in the 
midst of great abundance; I know that we occupy a great continent 
and that we are in a different position from what England occupies. 
The Senator from Maine showed in his speech that England had 


sl 


1¢ was able to carry on the commerce of the world. Convulsions 
will come no doubt, and her people may suffer, and perhaps are sulfer- 
ing now; but with the power that we have, with the position that we 
occupy, there is no reason upon earth, if we were free to trade with 
all the world and were put upon an equality with other people, why 
there should be any suffering here. I repeat that I am not able to 
answer accurately the exact condition of things in England to-day. 
Isee facts relative to troubles there stated in one newspaper and 
contradicted in another; but I know, and the Senator from Maine 
knows, that there is no exaggeration as to the suffering of the indus- 
tries of this couatry. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Maine also knows this, and I 
think the Senator from Kentucky also does, that the prostration in this 
country under the two lowest tariffs we ever had, in 1837 and 1257, 
were more decided than they had been under a high tariff. Under 


the lowest tariff we ever had, in 1837, we had the most complete | 


prostration, and the one that longest continued in the country. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Maine ought to know, and I do 
know, that he is greatly mistaken in the statement that he makes. 
I do not pretend to say that great prostration will not come period- 


ically upon any people. I admit that the crash that came in 1857 | 


was a very destructive one; but I do assert that in 1858, 1859, and 


Was amazing to all the world. 1 have somewhere, and I will hand 
it to the reporter, for it is only five or six lines, a comparison show- 
ing the failures that took place in 1857, and they were very heavy, 
with the failures that took place in 1873, which were about the same, 
and in 185s, 1859, and 1860 they decreased to less than one-third or 
one-fourth, and the country rallied at once, whereas from 1873 up to 
the present time we have been going on from bad to worse, each 
year Increasing in the amount of failures and this year increasing 
still more than any other. I will turn to testimony on this point 
: ne gentleman will no doubt recognize us very intelligent and 

Havie 

Mr. MERRIMON, The recuperation was under the low tariff. 

Mr. BECK. Of course the recuperation in 1858, 1859, and 1860 was 


} tothe enterprise of our ship-builders 
|} ment; but, self-reliant, they made i , 
| before witnessed In the period er between 1779 and 1850 they had | 


} from 1381, and that ours dates from 1is9 Ibis 


doubled and trebled her commerce in the last thirteen years; that | 
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under the low tariff, under a decreasing tariff, because it became 
lower from 1257 to 1861, while the « 
a high protective tariff. 


Mr. BLAINE. And the Senator will also remember on another 
question that connects itself with it, that it was on the prompt and 
almost instantaneous resumption of spe 


ontinued prostration bow Is under 


e payments. The banks did 
not remain suspended ninety days, and the revival he speaks of fol- 
lowed that; but it will hit another portion of the Senator’s argu- 
ment there, which of course I do not obtrude into the debate. ; 

Mr. BECK. I admit that banks may suspend and things get out of 
joint temporarily at any time and under all conditions; but I assert 
that there never was sach anera of prosperity known in the country, 
taking a comprehensive view of it, as there was under the low demo- 
cratic tariff of 1846, which continu: 


until the war broke out in 1861, 
and that there never was such prostration in this country before as 
there has been from 1873 up to the present time; that there never 
were in this country so many unemployed people, such distress, such 
shrinkage of value, such diminution of revenue, such a falling off from 
prosperity to want, such going from bad to wor 
going on now under the present currency contraction and protective- 
tarill policy. I will read, as I started to do before I was last inter 
rupted, what Mr. Cragin, of New Hampshire, republican chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, said as to the condition 
of our commerce up to 1560, under low tariff, which is the subject about 
which we are now speaking. He answers the Senator from Maine. 
He said, among other things: 


so every day as is 


Mr. President, the pohey of the United States 
dates from 1789. It gives to American ves 


relative to ships and shipping 
els a monopoly of the coasting t 
and excludes foreign-built vessels fror yur re ters Beyond this the Govern 
ment, with the exception of protecting t tisheri us done but 
the shipping trade. Improvement in the great 
mivancement in one of the noblest of s ces, th 
ment of the commercial marine, so far ¢ chy 
i merchants, without 

sup to 18 )t as th l 1 net 
up a total of registered and enrolled tont f 3,772,459 tons. In the succ is 
ten years it increased nearly 47 per cent, : evatir JO. 813 tons Phes i 
also been built upon foreign orders 349,915 tons, wl 


h brought to the builders and 
added to the national wealth the sum of 3 14,900 


During this period of ten years the total value of vessels built in the United States 
amounted to $212, 162.e65, or an annual aver: of $21,212,625 paid to our mech: 
ical industries incident to and engaged in ship-building 

So rapid had been our progress that in I+61 we nearly equaled the tonnage « 
Enz tee which, as before stated, had reached an aggregaic of 5.595,36) tons. 
that same year American enterprise, unaided, had carried its commercial marine t 
a tonnage of 5,539,813 tons, the excess of British being ouly 355,556 tons 


I have a'ready said that the British policy relatiy 


if 

It 
i 
, 


© to slips ar dl al ipping dates 
gives to the British up to the dato 
of which I am speaking, the year 1861, a life of four hundred and eighty year+, and 
to our own a life of seventy-two years, and shows as an everlasting mou ment to 
the skilland enterprise of our ship-build 
ercy unaided by their Government, had created in seventy-two years within 6 per 
cent. of that tonnage which it took the British merchants and builders, with the 
almost unlimited aid of their great government, to build up in four hundred and 
eighty years. 

Then he proceeded to show that we had lost hardly anything in our 
tonnage by the war compared with what we had lost in other indus- 
tries; less, in fact, than was owned in the Southern States that se- 
ceded, less than half a million of tons, and that to-day we have a 
million tons less of foreign ocean tonnage than we had three years 
after the war closed. We are going from bad to worse from day to 
day, and subsidies, more taxes, more oppression of the poor, more 


sand merchants that their combined « 


| raids on the Treasury are the means sought to be resorted to to restore 


prosperity. 

Mr. BLAINE. One moment. TheSenator from Kentucky certainly 
sees why we have lost. It is simply because of the transfer from sail- 
ing-vessels to steamers. We would have had the sailing-vessels and 
they would have been maintained, but they have been driven out of 
the lines of commerce. Great Britain has driven them off the ocean 
by her subsidized lines of steamships. 

Mr. BECK. Not by subsidized lines of steamers, nor by anything 
like subsidized lines of steamers. You say that Great britain has 
driven them off. We have driven them off of the ocean ourselves, 
because by our protective tariff system of which | have beenspeaking 
we made it impossible to build ships, or to run ships,or to maintain 
ships in competition with anybody. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Kentucky does not want to travel 


| outside of the line of fact. Does the Senator maintain that we can- 


not build sailing-vessels as cheaply as England can ? 


Mr. BECK. Sailing-vessels to-day cannot compete with iron steam- 


' ' | ers anywhere in the ocean trade of the world. 
aud 1560 we rallied so rapidly from it that our prompt recuperation | 


Mr. BLAINE. Of course not. The Senator travels in a circle. 

Mr. BECK. Why do we need subsidies, if the statement of the 
Senator from Maine was true that we can build ships on the Dela- 
ware cheaper than they can be built on the Clyde? Why can we 
not run them, if the statement he made yesterday be true. It is be- 
cause that outside of the few things that are allowed to come into 
this country free of duty they can bring no return cargoes bere, and 
we cannot manufacture as cheaply here as people can anywhere 
else. Why? Because everything—the calico dress that the meeban- 
ic’s wife wears, the clothing that he himself wears, the sugar that he 
uses in his cotlee, every thing that enables a man to live costs our 
people, by reason of the tariff, double what it costs any other |-eo- 
ple upon the face of the earth. It is because we have made every 
thing so expeusive that we cannot send out and compete with other 
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people and cannot bring return cargoes here as other people can, to 
support the manufacturers of the country, that we are suffering. We 
can bring coftlee. 

Mr. MORRILL. MayTask the Senator from Kentucky, as he talks 
about the price of calico being double what it is in any other country, 
if he is not aware that calico has been made here and tent to Great 
Britain and sold the last year, and that it undersold in the British 
market their own manufacture ? 

Mr. BECK. I understand the necessities of this country became so 
great that Mr. Atkinson and others sent over some calicoes to London, 
and Manchester, and it was stated that they had obtained something 
like a living profit. That only develops the folly of requiring us to 
pay 40 per cent. more than the goods are worth in England to pro- 
tect men who can go to England and sell those things. I have seen 
sewing-machines sold in the city of Paris for $30, which were made 
in New York, carried over three thousand miles of ocean, taken by 
railroad to Paris at considerable cost of course, that I could not go in 
the manufacturing establishment in New York where they were made 
and buy for less than $70. What they can sell for and what they do 
sell for is no test; they can ask their own price here, up to the foreign 
cost and the protection added, owing to this tariff. We have the best 
machinery in the world. I protest against the tariff that is now main- 
tained to protect that machinery, and to keep the operators idle by 
excluding them from fair competition in all the markets of the world. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the Senator is talking about the oppression 
of the great prices that are paid here on American products, when 
the article he mentions, say calico, is sold here for five or six cents a 
yard cheaper than it was ever sold in this country before, and cheaper 
than in any other country. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; that isa mistake. The improvements 
in machinery are going on so rapidly that of course the price of every- 
thing manufactured is falling; that is going on all over the world. 
Men go to the Pacific coast now by rail for one-twentieth part of what 
they could go for overland before the railroad was established ; but 
does that mean that we should pay double as much as anybody else 
for railroad service? Machinery has improved until the operatives 
in Massachusetts now can turn out values exceeding $2,000 per hand 
easier than they could turn out $700 ten years ago before they had the 
present highly improved machinery to turn it out with. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question for information. Ishould like to know if the people who 
export these cotton fabrics to Great Britain sell them there at a less 
rate than they are sold in this country. Did I understand the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to make that statement ? 

Mr. BECK. I do not know at what price they are sold there. 
Whether they are sold at a profit or loss I am not advised. I know 
that there have been some few cotton goods exported to England. 
Whether they are sent from there elsewhere or not I do not know ; 
but I know that they can sell cotton goods manufactured here as 
cheaply as the people of England can, and we need no protective 
turiff to exclude competition which would cheapen goods to our 
people. Why isa tariff of 40 per cent. kept up upon this people to 
enable the manufacturer here to sell his goods to us at the price they 
will be worth in England, with 40 per cent. in gold added, with 
transportation added, with commissions added, for they will not sell 
for one cent less than they can possibly help, except in sharp compe- 
tition with the foreign manufacturer, who cannot sell unless he gets 
the home value, with tariff tax, commissions, freight, interest, and 
insurance added, and yet he does sell to us to some extent, and we 
with all these additions get his goods cheaper than home manufact- 
urers will sell to us, or we would not buy from him. Is not that so? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator frem Kentucky must ask some other 
Senator that question, but I understood him to say that he could buy 
in Paris a sewing-machine made in this country for much less than 
he could buy it here. I want to know if our cotton manufacturers 
are selling their cotton fabrics in other countries for a less price than 
they are selling them in our own; because, if so, I think it is a very 
strong argument in favor of the tariff. 

Mr. BECK. lam not prepared to state the price at which they 
are selling, but the fact that they can send them abroad at all shows 
that the tariff is an imposition upon this people. I hold in my hand 
a carefully prepared statement by a very able man who ought to have 
known and did know what he was talking about, made under great 
responsibility, within the last few weeks, in a body almost as distin- 
guished as this; and he is in a position of very great responsibility, 
as chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. It has never 
been contradicted so farasI have heard. He said ina public speech : 
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Fancy alpaca, costing in England 74 cents per yard, is subject toa duty of 5 | 


cents per yard, and sold in this market at 20 cents per yard. Now, as it takes 
twenty yards of this stuff to make a dress, the poorest woman of our working 
classes pays a direct tax of $1 for adress. Black alpaca, costing in England 5} 
pence or _ cents of our money, is subject to a duty of &} cents per yard. This 
article is sold for 274 cents per yard and worn by the millions of our population. 
Surely an article costing in England 5} pence cannot be considered a luxury; yet 
we find that the pernicious working of our tariff is of that kind which oppresses 
the poorer classes ip all their necessaries of life. Black cashmere is worn as a 
Sunday dress by millions of our industrial classes. The cost of these goods in 
Europe is 26 cents, the duty thereon amounts to 18} cents per yard, and is conse- 
quently sold at 55 cents a yard wholesale in the United States. 

Now, do our people generally understand what such a duty really means? A 
workingman in Europe buying a dress of this kind for bis wife and using only ten 
yards of it would get it at $2.60, whereas his brother-workingman in the United 


| compelled to pay more for labor than is paid anywhere else, 


Se 


States if he wishes to treat his wife with a dress of this class would 
for the same dress, or more than double. 
The question, therefore, arises whether it is absolutely necessary to o} 

tax of €1.850n a dress of this kind, coming as it does out of the nome A r charge a 
working man for the benefit of sustaining the Government and thy in : 
this country. Surely it mast be admitted that there is no country ln th, 
where an equal taxation is laid upon the labor and industry of the ) : ‘the 
ingman of the population. : ardest work 


have to pay an: 


mary 


These facts are true ; and therefore it is that our manufacturers are 


ema 
can work for the same wages here that he does in other county = 


He has to pay double for all that he, his wife, and his children y 
and use, while the Treasury gets very little of the tax he pays: - f wd 
monopolists get all. achat 

As I was about to say when I was interrupted, our ships can: 
bring return cargoes here. We can import coffee, Brazilian coffee | 
admit, but coffee starts no manufacturing establishment. Wy ., 
import tea from China. Tea and coffee have been made free |, the 
high-protective-tariff men, because all that was obtained from ther 
went into the Treasury ; when the $20,000,000 produced by the ¢, . 
on tea and coffee was taken from the Treasury it had to be } 
on other things, not one-fifth of which went into the Treasury }y,; 
which went into the pockets of a few people. But when we seek to 
import the necessaries of a manufacturing establishment, w hen we 
want to import wool, iron, or anything else, 60 or 70 per cent, ig 
charged before it can be landed upon our shores, although our many 
facturing establishments are standing still for want of cheay mate. 
rial to work up. Therefore our ships cannot engage in protitabje 
commerce nor obtain return cargoes except with the few things that 
we are compelled to have here which are allowed to come into the 
country free of duty. 

My objection to the subsidy system is, that it gives no permanent 
relief. 1t is a subterfuge to support a vicious system, a system that 
must be changed before we have any real prosperity. 

As I said, I will not deny that there is suffering in the countries of 
Europe. England may have her periodical sufferings. She has a 
territory less than one-third the size of Texas, with a population mor 
than two-thirds that of the United States. Countries with limited 
areas and crowded populations sometimes necessarily suffer, but we 
have a great country, a country of boundless resources, almost as 
large as all Europe, with forty-five million of enterprising people. 
Our boundaries extend from ocean to ocean, with lakes and rivers 
unparalleled, with a Government which, if fairly administered, ought 
to be the most economical in the world, a government professing to 
give and secure equal rights to all and exclusive privileges to none, 
which professes that every man shall stand on an equal footing and 
keep what he earns, subject to the proper proportion of the expendi- 
tures of the Government, to which he should contribute according to 
his means. It is a Government, however, which is now so perverted 
by maladministration that it is levying taxes upon the poor as heay- 
ily as it levies them upon the rich. In the great State you and |, 
Mr. President, have the honor to represent [Mr. McCrrery in the 
chair] what would be thought of a system of taxation that made the 
poor man’s cabin worth $300 pay the same amount of taxes to sup- 
port the State government as the palace of the man that cost him 
$300,000 paid? Yet that is the way the Federal taxes are levied. 
The richest man in the land pays no more than the poorest, and if he 
is a man without family he does not pay as much to the support of 
the Federal Government as the humblest mechanic in the land who 
has a wife and four or five children to provide for. All Federal taxa- 
tion is taken from the necessaries of life, making the exports of our 
workshops and fair equal trade with the rest of the world impos- 
sible. 

I can readily understand how in the early days of the Republic, 
when the nation was in its swaddling clothes, when population was 
sparse and the people were poor, when we had little or no machinery, 
when skilled labor was scarce and transportation costly and diflicult, 
when all the nations uf Europe looked upon this young Republic as a 
standing menace to their monarchical and aristocratic institutions 
and were more than willing to crush it, that wise men should be will- 
ing to tax all the people and the people should be willing to be taxed 
to construct machinery and ships, build up manufacturing establish- 
ments in the land which in time of war would furnish supplies aod 
in time of peace furnish a market for what little they had to spare, 
especially as all the great nations of Europe had vast organizations 
of accumulated capital and skilled labor engaged in manutactures 
and by their then existing tariff prohibited or taxed heavily the 
introduction into their countries of all we had to sell. Retaliation is 
sumetimes the best means of securing justice. Then even statesmen 
thought that the prosperity of a nation depended upon destroying 
the power and prosperity of every other nation. Now, in public as 
in private affairs, especially in trade and commerce, it is understood 
and acted upon that the wealth and prosperity of those who want 
what we have to sell is the best guarantee of prompt payment and 
of securing liberal purchasers. A merchant would be a fool who 


arifl 


viled up 


| sought to reduce his best customers to bankruptcy; so would a nation. 


People can only buy generously when they can sell freely and ex- 
change what they have for what they want on equal terms. The 
people of Kentucky understand perfectly, as they supply the sugat 
and cotton producing States with stock, provisions, and supplies, that 
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__ a 
: zperity of those States is as essential to them as to the people 
t Oe oath, and that is the rnle on which statesmen now act. “Old 
: .re ‘ hanged, old manners gone.” No nation will ever seek to 
. this country. Foreign war on this continent is ended forever. 


tae 


it vade tl 


longer. Wehave now ample combinations of accumulated wealth 
\ sufficient supply of labor skilled in all the arts, with such ma- 
i cnopy in abundance as cannot be found elsewhere in the world, to 
fo rnish all the needs of this people and supply all the commerce 
"yaad they can control, Other nations have removed or are rapidly 


ovine all restrictions to trade and commerce. We cannot run in | 


‘he old ruts they have abandoned and hope to win. Our manufact- 
vrorw are infants no longer. Nursing now only enervates and destroys 
their self-reliance, To-day a stamp of one cent on a box of matches 


vnyinees annually more revenue than was required to pay the net 


nlinary expenses of all the departments of the Government during | 


cither of the two first years of the administration of the elder Adams. 
To-day the internal-revenue tax on spirits and tobacco pays into the 
Treasury a sum in excess of the total annual expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment up to within the last twenty-two years. They produce ¢ 
com nearly double what was ever collected before the war by tariff 
taxation, and the people of my State and a few others have in the 
first instance to advance it all. 


We have given away an empire west of the Mississippi River to | 
railroad corporations for the purpose of building east and west lines | 


from that great river to the Pacific Ocean, avowedly to reach the 
rade 
0 an; an empire more than double the area of England, scotland, 
and Ireland, nearly as large as the British islands and the French 
Empire combined, over one hundred and seventy million acres, all 
within twenty miles at farthest of arailway. Some idea of the mag- 
jitude of these gifts can be formed when it is considered that the 
original thirteen States of this Union contain less than two hundred 
and nineteen million acres, and we have already paid and bound 


ourselves to pay for one of these transcontinental lines $123,000,000 of 


principal and interest, a sum greater than was required for all the 
expenditures of this Government from its formation till after the war 
of I812 broke out. In view of these facts, with such facilities for 
vrasping the commerce of the eastern world, which has in all times 
coriched the nations that controlled it, it looks to me like absolute 
maduess and folly for this great people to fence themselves in and 
maintain a protective-tariff system merely to enrich a few large own- 
ers of manufacturing machinery in New England and Pennsylvania 


which excludes onr people from anything like a fair chance to con- | 


tend fora trade they have made such sacrifices to be in a position to 


obtain, and which, with a reasonable tariff, such as we had in 1860, 
we could almost monopolize. 

These enormous subsidies in land and money were taken by Con- 
yress from the common heritage and public Treasury of the people. 
Hut for these subsidies the lands would now be held subject to home- 
stead and pre-emption by the poor, and every dollar of the money 
given was taken by the tax-gatherer from the clothing and other 


necessaries of the people. Surely some great national benefit was 
promised and expected as a recompense for such sacrifices. If the 
Pacific Ocean, which the three great transcontinental lines of railway 
were thus subsidized to reach, was, as the protectionists of Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere pray it might be, an ocean of fire, to exclude in- 
trusion from abroad, would any of the railways try to reach it? 
What is there at San Diego that the Texas Pacific is making such 
ellorts to reach, except a harbor to protect ocean steamers on which 
toexport products, and import what is received in return? Why 
did the eloquent Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. LAMAR, ] in the very 
able argument he made the other day, urge us so earnestly to aid in 
bnilding up that great southern commerc.al highway to the eastern 
world over the western continent? Why does the Northern Pacific 
lesiretoreach Puget Sound and the mouth of the Columbia ? Simply, 
sit, a8 a point of departure and return for Asiatic traflic. -Yet the pro- 
tective tariff now upon us exeludes our people from profitable par- 
ticipation in that great commerce almost as effectually as if the Pa- 
ciie Ocean, instead of being, as it is, a great, safe, free, God-given 
extension of our railways to Asia, Australia, and all the world, was 
it fact a sea of fire. That is the present condition of things. What 
are we trying todo? Instead of relieving the country, instead of 
diminishing taxation, instead of increasing the revenue by reducing 
the tariff taxation, instead of relieving commerce, the clamor is for 
inore, more. Year by year and day by day subsidies, which, I re- 
peat, mean taxation, and taxation only, are being pressed upon us. I 
have before me a very remarkable debate which took place in 1215, 
participated in by Mr. Clay, who has been quoted time and again as 
a pentetive tariff advocate in and ont of Congress, when sccking 
ite i to inereage the tariff to about 25 per cent., the great mass of 
dened te eevee mnaiating that it should never be over 20. Mr. Clay 
me © have it for three years at 25. After that he insisted that 
manufacturer would not need higleprotection any longer. 


a ne _ the object of protecting manufactures was that we might even> 
and thereby t es of necessity made as cheap at home as they could be imported, 
pr} »y to produce an independence of oreign countries. 


wee ods i i 

id, we ould judge of the ability of our establishments to furnish those articles 
8 cheap as they were obt 

‘ghts of experience. 


luannfs . : . . 
infactnres on this desirable footing, and ozhers would not hesitate to enter into 


IVA 


: ; | years more, urging then t 
i; industries need no protection to guard us against that danger | 
on ‘ 


of India, China, Japan, and thé great islands in the Pacific | 


| Southern States could be controlled. 


| cents apiece. 





In three years, he | 


ained from abroad, and could then legislate with the | 
He believed that three years would be sutticient to place our | 


the business, because they would look to that liberal and enlarged policy which 
they might anticipate from the Government at a future period. . 

Sixty-odd years have po since he was begging for only three 

1at by that time we would demonstrate the 

fact that we could produce manufactures as cheaply as any other 
country. The policy of England—her old, ruinous policy—has been 
held up to us here, and we are told that she was built up by subsi- 
dies, built up by high protection. She did adhere to that narrow 
pgicy for about two hundred years, from the days of Cromwell up to 
1850; and she never became the mistress of the seas till she aban- 
doned it. We were then passing her rapidly ; but as soon as shé de- 
termined that she would allow all the products of the world to land 
free upon her shores, that she would open her ports to the manufact- 
ures of all countries, that she would furnish cheap goods and free 
materials to her workmen, so they could pull off their coats and assert 
their ability on their own soil to compete with anybody in anything, 
from that time on she became great, and soon controlled the com- 
merce of the world. We to-day are able to do it. We have immense 
advantages over her. With the most industrious and enterprising 
people upon earth, with the best machinery in the world, with every 
thing that can make a people great and prosperous, we can do it now 
without subsidies, if we will only try and free ourselves from the 
thralldom of protective monopolies. 

To illustrate what I mean by subsidy, monopoly, protection, and 
their effect on commerce and consumption, suppose we were to at 
tempt to make the State of my friend from New Hampshire [ Mr. 
WADLEIGH] a great lemon and orange producing country. We could 
perhaps enact a tariff that would enable New Hampshire to raise and 
sell all the oranges that the people of this country could eat if the 
Would there be any sense in 
We perhaps coild not buy oranges for less than ten 
We can get them in Cuba for one cent each. The peo 
ple of New Hampshire can now raise potatoes in any quantity; Cuba 
cannot. Is it not better that New Hampshire should send her ship- 
loads of potatoes to Cuba and bring back ship-loads of oranges at one 
cent apiece than it would be to protect New Hampshire so that she 
might raise oranges and sell them to our people at ten cents apiece, 
and prevent New Hampshire from sending potatoes to Cuba and 
bringing return cargoes of oranges back? Yet that is what the pro 
tective tariff tries to do in regard to many important industries, and 
it is doing it very rapidly. 

I know that I have wandered away somewhat from the immediate 
subject before the Senate, and yet the matters npon which I have been 
speaking, as the Senator from Maine said, bear upon the great general 
principles involved. Ought we to go into a system of subsidies: or 
ought we to change our system of taxation? That is at last the great 
underlying question. In the first place, I hope I have shown that so 
far as the New York contract is concerned Mr. Roach is going to carry 
it on and has a contract do so whether we give him anything or not, 
and that $150,000 a year for that line is an unnecessary gratuity. I 
think I have shown that there are two separate contracts, and that 
he has the right to one without carrying on the other, notwithstand- 
ing the language sought to be employed in the bill. I know I havo 
shown, and every man here is obliged to admit it, that there is a de- 
ficiency in the public revenues of this country exceeding $20,000,000, 
I think nearly $40,000,000 this year, and that there is no subject of 
taxation on which we can increase taxes so as toobtain more revenne 
than we are now obtaining. No Senator will say that taxes can be 
increased now in order to raise more money. If we intend to main- 
tain our own honor, and not further harass and destroy our own peo- 
ple, we will notindulgein any new or increased subsidies to anybody 
for any purpose, but we will turn our attention toward diminishing 
the taxation of the country, and thereby increase its revennes and 
thus increase the capacity of our people for production and consump- 
tion. The present depression is owing largely to the curtailed mar- 
kets that we are now obliged to deal in and trade with, because we 
cannot on equal terms reach the markets of the rest of the world. 
We have free trade among ourselves, and that is the most beneficent 
of all the provisions of the Constitution. If Virginia conld tax Ken- 
tucky and New York could tax Georgia the same condition of things 
would exist between the States that is existing between us and the 
rest of the world now. It is the free trade among the States that 
makes the only markets we have. 

But these markets are flooded; they are now in such a condition 
that they can take no more, while the products of this country are 
increasing far beyond the power of consumption of the people. All 
the talk about protecting the farmer is nonsense. A tarilf of 500 per 
cent. on cotton, wheat, beef, or indeed almost any agricultural prod- 
uct would be the merest pretext, and much of the pretended protec- 
tion to wool has proved to bo a delusion. Wool sold higher, as Mr. 
Wells proves, before the high tariff was imposed than it has since, 
while the price of blankets has doubled. The number of sheep in the 
large wool-growing States have diminished nearly two-thirds in the 
last ten years. What doesthat mean? Simply this, that States where 
land costs fifty or a hundred dollars an acre cannot raise wool in com- 
petition with the great States and Territories of the West and South- 
west. Idaho, Colorado, and Western Texas can supply the world with 
wool as cheaply as any country on earth. There sheep need no food 
winter or summer except what they can find on land that costs little 
or nothing. A few herdsmen and their dogs are all that is needed to 
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secure the annual yield and fleece. With the facilities for reaching 
market, the older States of the West and Northwest can no longer 
compete, The cheap product of the Territories needs no protection. 
Our manufacturers cannot, without a greater variety of wools than 
we yet grow, make the finer broadcloths, and the laborers are idle 
because the high tariff on foreign wools limits the producing capacity 
of the American manufacturers. There can be no limit to the cheap- 
wool-producing capacity of this country. I think the Senator from 
‘Texas told me the other day that his State contained territory enough 
to make two hundred States as large as Rhode Island and have some- 
thing to spare. 

Mr. MAXEY. Two hundred and ten. 

Mr. BECK. These great Territories, where the sheep graze every 
day, summer and winter, need no protection, Still I do not propose 
to repeal protection altogether, so long as other things are protected. 
But it is of far less value to farmers than they are induced to believe 

But, Mr. President, I have said much more than I intended. I will 
close by repeating that we are protected to death, subsidized to death, 
starving in the midst of abundance. With unlimited resources and 
capacity we are subsidiary to far inferior nations, and will continue 
to be so long as we oppress all the people to enrich a few. Until we 
throw off the shackles of monopolists, bring our taxation to the rev- 
enue standard, and cease to give the money of the people to subsidize 
corporations or individuals, we will continue to pay subsidy in the 
carrying trade of the world. When we reverse our policy, lighten 
burdens, insist upon economical expenditures, and restore our pres- 
tige on the high seas, we will at once resume our position in the front 
rank of nations. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAS. A. GARFIELD, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1878. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (IL. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon foreign 


imports, to promote trade and commerce, and to reduce taxation, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. GARFIELD said : 

Mr. CuainMAN: The time which is left for general debate upon this 
bill will not permit anything like an elaborate discussion of its merits. 
Ihe subject is so full of details, and involves so many important 
«juestions, that in the hour assigned to me to close the debate I can 
do no more than present a few general considerations which will 
ynide my actions upon the pending bill. 

A few days ago, thedistinguished gentleman from Virginia, who now 
occupies the chair, [Mr. TUCKER,] made a speech of rare ability and 
power, in which he placed at the front in his line of discussion a ques- 
tion that was never raised in American legislation until our present 
form of Government was forty years old; the question of the consti- 
tutionality of a tariff forthe encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures. The first page of the printed speech of the gentleman, as it 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is devoted to an elaborate 
and very able discussion of that question. 

Ile insists that the two powers conferred upon Congress, to levy 
duties and to regulate commerce, are entirely distinct from each 
other; that the one cannot by any fair construction be applied to the 
other; that the methods of the one are not the methods Of the other, 
and that the capital mistake which he conceives has been made in the 
legislation of the country for many years is that the power to tax has 
been applied to the regulation of commerce, and through that to the 
protection of manufactures. He holds that if we were to adopt a 
proper construction of the Constitution we should find that the reg- 
ulation of commerce does not permit the protection of manufacturers, 
nor can the power to tax be applied, directly or indirectly, to that 
object. 

1 will not enter into any elaborate discussion of that question, but 
I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration of the courage of the 

rentleman from Virginia, who in that part of his speech brought 

imself into point-blank range of the terrible artillery of James 
Madison, one of the fathers of the Constitution, and Virginia’s great 
expounder of its provisions. More than a hundred pages of the col- 
lected works of James Madison are devoted to an elaborate and ex- 
haustive discussion of the very objections which the gentleman [ Mr. 
TUCKER] has urged. 

In a letter addressed to Joseph C. Cabell, on the 18th of March, 
1827, will be found one of those discussions in which Mr. Madison 
gives categorically thirteen reasons against the very constitutional 
theory advanced now by the gentleman from Virginia, vot TUCKER. ] 
‘Time will not allow me to quote all these reasons, but I will take the 
liberty of printing the main portions of them. It wonld almost seem 
that the distinguished author of the book which I hold in my hand 
had prophetically in his mind the very speech delivered in this House 
by the later Virginian, for he refutes its arguments, point by point, 


Oe i, 


thoroughly and completely. I will quote a few paragraphs 
™< . 


iii, pp. 656 and 572-5, Madison’s Works :) 


It has been objected to the encouragement of domestic manuf. 
on imported ones, that duties and imposts are in the ¢ 
of revenue and therefore cannot be a Yng the sources 
“— rE Roomses of revenue. of manufactur 

Sut, 1. It does not follow from the applicability of dutie i 
clause for one usual purpose that they are exeloed fem. pe under one 
another clause to another purpose, also requiring them, and to which th bility under 
been usually applied. 2. A history of that clause, as traced in the in ¥ have also 
of the Federal convention, will throw light oa the subject. printed journal 

It appears that the clause, as it originally stool, simply expressed “ 
lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” without pointiag out the objec ere 
course, leaving them applicable in carrying into effect the other specified and, of 
It cogeate, farther, that a solicitae to prevent any constructive dene powors 
validity of public debts contracted under the superseded form of Besa wh 
to the addition of the words “ to pay the debts.” This phraseology havine a a 
pearance of an aopropriation limited to the payment of debts, an expre. ng the ap 
ation was added * for the expenses of the Government,” &c.’ Dress appropri 
_ But even this was considered as short of the objects for which taxes 4; 
imposts, and excises might be required; and the moro ¢ mprehensive oe 
was made by substituting “ for expenses of the Government,” the terms aon 
confederation, nam ly, and provide for the common defense and gener re me old 
making duties and + as well as taxes and excises applicable not ne 1] wie 
ment of debts but to the common defense and general ibe my Wo pay 
The question then is, what is the import of that phrase, common defe ’ 
general welfare, in its actual connection? ‘The import which Virgini hs ws 
ways asserted, and still contends for, is that they are explained and lin ited 4 
the enumerated objects subjoine: to them, among which objects is the re - a 
of foreign commerce ; as far, therefore, as a tariff of duties is necessary aoe rst 
in regulating foreign commerce for any of the usual purposes of such re rulatic “ 
it may be imposed by Congress and consequently for the purpose of euseer — 
manufactures, which is a well-known ‘purpose for which duties and imposts hare 
been usually employed. This view of the clause providing ahead af 


for revenue, insteg 
. : : . » Instea 
interfering with or excluding the power of regulating for ign trade ; 


(Vol, 


actures by r 
t lause specif why Sarit 
pplied to the encouragement 


corroborates 


the rightful exercise of power for the encouragement of domestic manufactures 
* * * « * * ° » 


The meaning of the power to regulate commerce is to be sou 
use of the phrase ; iu other words, in the objects gencrally un 
braced by the — when it was inserted in tho Countitution.. The power has beer 
applied in the form of a tariff to the encouragement of particular domestic otce : 
tions by every existing commercial nation. It has been so used and applied io 
ticularly and systematically by Great Britain, whose commercial vocabulary js 
the parent of ours. ee 

The inetticacy of the power in relation to manufactures, as well as to other ob 
jects, when exercised by the States separately, was among the arguments ani 
inducements for revising the old cuaieineliak and transferring the power from 
the States to the Government of the United States. Nor can it be su posed that 
the Staces actually engaged in certain branches of manufactures, and foresecins 
an increase of them, would have surrendered the whole power over commerce to 
the General Government. 

* * 


ght in the general 
lerstood to be ex) 


7 oe . - 
The proceedings and debates of the first Congr: ss under the present Constitution 


will show that the power was generally, perhaps universally, regarded as iudis 
putable. 


Throughout the succeeding Congresses, till a very late date, the power over 
commerce has been exercised or admitted so as to bear on internal objects of atilit 
or policy, without a reference to revenue. 

. . * * . . . 

Every President, from General Washington to Mr. J.Q. Adams, inclusive, has 
recognized the power of a tariff in favor of manufactures, without indicating a 
douwbt, or that a doubt existed anywhere. 


Virginia appears to be the only State that now denies, or ever did deny, the 
powers nor are there perhaps more than a very few individuals, if a single ove, in 
he State, who wili not admit the power in favor of internal fabrics or productions 
necessary for public defeuse on the water or tho land. To bring tho protecting 
duty in those cases within the war power would require a greater latitude of con 
struction than to refer them to the power of regulating trade. 

A construction of the Constitution practiced upon or acknowledged for a period 
of nearly forty years has received a national sanction not to be reversed but by an 
evidence at least equivalent to the national will. If every new Congress wer w 
disregard a mesning of the instrument uniformly sustained by their predecessors 
for such a period, there would be less stability in that fundamental law than is 
required for the public good in the ordinary expositions of law. 

I say that more than a hundred pages of Madison’s works are de- 
voted to discussing and exploding what was, in 1828, this new notion 
of constitutional construction. In one of these papers he calls to 
mind the fact that sixteen of the men who framed the Constitatiou 
sat in the first Congress and helped to frame a tariff expressly for the 
protection of domestic industries ; and it is fair to presume that thew 
men understood the meaning of the Constitution. 

I will close this phase of the discussion by calling the attention of 
the committee to the language of the Constitution itself: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States. 

Language could hardly be plainer to declare the great general ob- 
jects to which the taxing power is to be applied. 

It should be borne in mind that revenue is the life-blood of a gov- 
ernment, circulating through every part of its organization aud giv- 
ing force and vitality to every function. The ‘power to tax Is there- 
fore the great motive power, and its regulation impels, retards, 
restrains, or limits all the functions of the Government. 

What are these functions? The Constitution authorizes Congress 
to regulate and control this great motive power, the power to levy 
and collect duties; and the objects for which duties are to be levied 
and collected are summarized in three great groups: First, “to pay 
debts.” By this, the arm of the Government sweeps over all its past 
history and protects its honor by discharging all obligations that 
have come down from former years. Second, is “to provide for the 
common defense.” By this, the mailed arm of the Government swee)* 
the great circle of the Union to defend it against foes from without 
and insurrection within. And, third, is to “ promote the general wel- 
fare.” These are the three great objects to which the Constitutioa 
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Jies the power of taxation. Theyare all great, beneficent, national 
TT ts and cannot be argued out of existence. 
Ooh be fifteen specifications following in the eighth section of the 
one article—such as the power to raise armies—to maintain a navy, 
establish courts, to coin money, to regulate commerce with foreign 
aan and among the several States, to promote science and the 
oer arts by granting patents and copyrights—are all specifica- 
tions and limitations of the methods by which this t central 
wwer of taxation is to be applied to the common defense and the 
neral welfare. And it is left to the discretion of Congress to de- 
e rmine how these objects shall be secured by the use of the powers 
thus conferred upon it. ae . , 

The men who created this Constitution also set it in operation, and 
developed their own idea of its character. That idea was unlike any 
other that then prevailed upon the earth. They made the general 
welfare of the people the great source and foundation of the common 
defense. In all the nations of the Old World the public defense was 
provided for by great standing armies, navies, and fortified posts, so 
that the nation might every moment be fully armed against danger 
from without or turbulence within. Our fathers said: “Though we 
will use the taxing power to maintain a small Army and Navy sufli- 
cient to keep alive the knowledge of war, yet the main reliance for 
our defense shall be the intelligence, culture, and skill of our people ; 
a development of our own intellectual and material resources, which 
will enable us to do everything that may be necessary to equip, clothe, 
and feed ourselves in time of war, and make ourselves intelligent, 
happy, and prosperous in peace.” aw 

Yo lay the foundation for the realization of these objects was a 
jeading motive which led to the formation of the Constitution, and was 
the earliest and greatest object of solicitude in the First Congress. 

Two days after the votes for President were counted, and long be- 
fore Washington was inaugurated, James Madison rose in the first 
House of Representatives and for the first time moved to go into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the express 
purpose of carrying out the theory of the Constitution to provide for 
the common defense and the general welfare, both by regulating com- 
merce and protecting American manufactures. Thus, on the 8th day 
of April, 1789, he opened a debate which lasted several weeks, in 
which was substantially developed every idea that has since appeared 
save one, the notion that it was unconstitutional to protect American 
industry. All other phases of the subject were fully and thoroughly 
handled in that first great debate. 

Our fathers had been disciplined in the severe school of experience 
during the long period of colonial dependence. The heavy hand 
of British repression was laid upon all their attempts to become a 
wlf-supporting people. The navigation laws and commercial regu- 
lations of the mother country were based upon the theory that the 
colonies were founded for the sole purpose of raisitig up customers 
for her trade. They were allowed to purchase in British markets 
alone any manufactured article which England had to sell. In short, 
they were compelled to trade with England on her own terms; and 
whether buying or selling, the product must be carried in British 
bottoms at the carrier’s own price. In addition to this, a revenue 
tax of 5 per cent. was imposed on all colonial exports and imports. 

The colonists were doomed to the servitude of furnishing, by the 
simplest forms of labor, raw materials for the mother country, who 
arrogated to herself the sole right to supply her colonies with the fin- 
ished product. To our fathers, independence was emancipation from 
this servitude. They knew that civilization advanced from the hunt- 
ing to the pastoral state, from the pastoral to the agricultural, which 
has such charms for the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, [ Mr. 
fe peer Hag they also knew that no merely agricultural people 
had ever been able to rise to a high civilization and to self-support- 
ing independence. They determined, therefore, to make their eman- 
cipation complete by adding to agriculture the mechanic arts, which 
in their turn would carry agriculture and all other industries to a 
still higher development and place our people in the front rank of 
civilized and self-supporting nations. This idea inspired the legisla- 
tion of all the earlier Congresses. It found expression in the first 
tariff act of 1789; in the higher rates of the act of 1790; and in the 
still larger schedule and increased rates of the acts of 1797 and 1800. 

In 1506 the non-importation act forbade the importation of British 
manufactures of silk, cloth, nails, spikes, brass, tin, and many other 
articles; and the eight years of embargo witnessed a great growth in 
American manufactures. When the non-importation act was repealed 
in 1814, John C, Calhoun assured the country that Congress would 
not fail to provide other adequate means for promoting the develop- 


ment of our industries; and, under his lead, the protective tariff of 
1516 was enacted. 


1 have given this brief historical sketch for the pu 
g the ideas out of which the tariff legislation of this country has 
sprung. It has received the support of the most renowned names in 


: of exhibit- 
in 


our early history; and, though the principle of protection has seme- 
times been carried to an unreasonable extreme, thus bringing re- 
proach upon the system, it has nevertheless borne many of the fruits 
which were antici by those who planted the germ. 

: Gentlemen who oppose this view of public policy tell us that they 
a tariff for revenue alone. I therefore invite their attention 
7 the revenue phase of the question. The estimated expenditures 
or the next fiscal year are two hundred and eighty and one-half 


million dollars, including interest on the public debt and the appro- 
priations required by law for the sinking fund. The Secretary of the 
rreasury estimates the revenues which our present laws will furnish 
at $269,000,000 ; from customs, one hundred and thirty-three millions; 
from internal revenue , one hundred and twenty -nillions; and from 
miscellaneous sources, sixteen millions. He tells us that it will be 
necessary to cut down the expenditures eleven millions below tho 
estimates in order to prevent a deficit of that amount. The revenues 
of the last fiscal year failed by three and a quarter millions to meet 
the oe required by law. 

In the face of these facts can we safely diminish our revenues ? 
If we mean to preserve the public faith and meet all the necessities 
of the Government we cannot reduce the present revenues a single 
dollar. Yet the majority of this House not only propose to reduce 
the internal tax on spirits and tobacco but they propose in this bill 
to reduce the revenues on customs by at least $6,000,000. To avoid 
the disgrace of a deficit they propose to suspend the operations of the 
sinking fund and thereby shake the foundation of the public credit. 
But they tell us that some of the reductions made in this bill will 
increase rather than diminish the revenue. Perhapson a few articles 
this will be true; but as a whole it is undeniable that this bill will 
effect a considerable reduction in the revenues from customs. 

Gentlemen on the other side have been in the habit of denouncing 
our present tariff laws as destractive to rather than prodretive of 
revenue. Let me invite their attention to a few plain facts: 

During the fifteen years that preceded our late war—a period of so- 
called revenue tariffs—we raised from customs an average annual 
revenue of forty-seven and a half million dollars, never in any year 
receiving more than sixty-four millions. That system brought us a 
heavy deficit in 1860, so that Congress was compelled to borrow money 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. 

Do they tell us that our present law fails to produce an adequate 
revenue? They denounce it as not a revenue tariff. Let them 
wrestle with the following fact: during the eleven years that have 
passed since the close of the war we haveaveraged one hundred and 
seventy and one-half million dollars of revenue per annum from cus- 
toms alone. Can they say that thisis not a revenue tariff which pro- 
duces more than three times as much revenue per annum as that 
law did which they delight to call “the revenue tariff?” In one 
year, 1872, the revenues from customs amounted to two hundred and 
twelve millions. Can they say that the present law does not produce 
revenue? It produces from textile fabrics alone more revenue than 
we ever raised from all sources under any tariff before the war. From 
this it follows that the assault upon the present law fails if made 
on the score of revenue alone. 

I freely admit that revenue is the primary object of taxation. That 
object is attained by existing law. But it is an incidental and vitally 
important object of the law to keep in healthy growth those industries 
which are necessary to the well-being of the whole country. If gen- 
tlemen can show me that this is, as they allege, class legislation which 
benefits the few at the expense of the many, I will abandon it and 
join them in opposing it. This is the Legislature of the nation ; and 
it should make laws which will bless the whole nation. I do not 
attirm that all the provisions of the existing tariff law are wise and 
just. In many respects they are badly adjusted and need amendment. 
But I insist that in their main features they are national, not partial ; 
that they promote the general welfare, and not the welfare of the 
few at the expense of the many. 

Let us glance at the leading industries which, under the provisions 
of the existing law, are enabled to maintain themselves in the sharp 
struggle of competition with other countries. I will name them in 
five groups. In the first I place the textile fabrics, manufactures of 
cotton, wool, flax, hemp, jute, and silk. From these we received 
during the last fiscal year $50,000,000, which is more than one-third 
of all our customs revenue. 

It is said that a tax should not be levied upon the clothing of the 
people. This would be a valid objection were it not for the fact that 
objects of the highest national importance are secured by its impo- 
sition. That forty-five millions of people should be able to clothe 
themselves without helpless dependence upon other nations is 2 mat- 
ter of transcendent importance to every citizen. What American 
can be indifferent to the fact that in the year 1875 the State of Mas- 
sachusetts alone produced 992,000,000 yards of textile fabrics, and 
in doing so consumed seventy-five million dollars’ worth of the prod- 
ucts of fields and flocks and gave employment to 120,000 artisans? 
There is a touch of pathos in the apologetic reply of Governor Spotts- 
wood, an early colonial governor of Virginia, when he wrote to his 
British superiors : 

Pee ae more of necessity than inclination, attempt to clothe them- 
selves with theirown manufactures. * * * Itis certainly necessary to divert 
their application to some commodity less prejudicial to the trade of England.— Ban- 
croft's History of the United States, volume 4, page 104. 

Thanks to our Independence, such apologies are no longer needed. 
Some of the rates on the textiles are exorbitant and ought to be re- 
duced ; but the general principle which pervades the group is wise 
and beneficent, not only as a means of raising revenue but as a meas- 
ure of national economy. 

In the second group I have placed the metals, including glass and 
chemicals. Though the tariff upon this group has been severely de- 
nounced in this debate, the rate does not average moré than 56 per 
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cent. ad valorem, and the group produced about $14,000,000 of reve- 
nue last year. Desides serving as a source of public revenue, what 
intelligent man fails to see that the metals are the basis of all the 
wachiuery, tools, and implements of every industry? More than any 
other in the world’s history this is the age when inventive genius is 
bending all its energies to devise means to increase the effectiveness 
of human labor. The mechavical wonders displayed at our centennial 
exposition are a sufficient illustration. 

The people that cannot make their own implements of industry 
must be content to take a very humble and subordinate place in the 
family of nations. The people that cannot, at any time, by their 
own previous training, arm and equip themselves for war must be 
content to exist by the sufferance of others. 

Ido not say that no rates in this group are too high. Some of 
them can safely be reduced. But I do say these industries could not 
have attained their present success without the national care; and 
to abandon them now will prevent their continued prosperity. 

In the third group I place wines, spirits, and tobacco in its various 
forms which come from abroad. On these rates of duty range from 
5 to 05 per cent. ad valorem; andfrom them we collected last year 
$10,000,000 of revenue. The wisdom of this tax will hardly be dis- 
puted by any one. 

In the fourth group I have placed imported provisions which come 
in competition with the products of our own fields and herds, in- 
cluding breadstuffs, salt, rice, sugar, molasses, and spices. On these 
provisions imported into this country we collected last year a rev- 
enue of $42,000,000, $37,000,000 of which was collected on sugar. Of 
the duty on the principal article of this group I shall speak further 
on in the discussion. 

On the fifth group, comprising leather and manufactures of leather, 
we received about $3,000,000 of revenue. 

On the imports included in the five groups I have mentioned, which 
comprise the great manufacturing industries of the country, we col- 
lect $119,000,000, more than 90 per cent. of all our customs revenue. 
I ask if it be not an object of the highest national importance to keep 
alive and in vigorous health and growth the industries included in 
these groups? What sort of people should we be if we do not keep 
them alive? Suppose we were to follow the advice of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] when he said: 


Why should we make pig-iron when with Berkshire pigs raised upon our farms 
we can buy more iron pigs from England than we can get by trying to make them 
ourselves! We can get more iron pigs from England for Berkshire pigs than we 
can from the Pennsylvania manufacturers, Why, then, should I not be permitted 
to send there for them ¢ 

. * 7 . * * . 


What a market for our raw material, for our products, if we only would take 
the hand which Great Britain extends to us for free trade between us. 


‘or a single season, perhaps, his plan might be profitable to the 
consumers of iron; but if his policy were adopted as a permanent one 
it wonld reduce us to a merely agricultural people, whose chief busi- 
ness would be to produce the simplest raw materials by the least skill 
and culture, and let the men of brains of other countries de our think- 
ing for us and provide for us all products requiring the cunning hand 
of the artisan, while we would be compelled to do the drudgery for 
ourselves and for them, 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] is too good a logician 
not to see that the theory he advocates can only be realized in a state 
of universal peace and brotherhood among the nations; for, in devel- 
oping his plan, he says: 


Commerce, Mr. Chairman, links all mankind in one common brotherhood of 
mutual dependence and interests, and thus creates that unity of our race which 
makes the resources of all the property of each and every member. Wo cannot if 
wo would, and should not if we could, remain isolated and alone. Men under the 
benign influence of Christianity yearn for intercourse, for the interchange of 
thenght and the products of thought as a means of a common progress toward a 


nobler civilization. 
* * . . . * . 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe this is according to the Divine plan. Chris- 
tianity bids us seek, in communion with our brethren of every race and clime, the 
blessings they can afford us, and to bestow in return upon them those with which 
our new continent is destined to fill the world, 


This, I admit, is a grand conception, a beautiful vision of the time 
when all the nations shall dwell in peace; when all will be, as it 
were, one nation, each furnishing to the others what they cannot prof- 
itably produce, and all working harmoniously together in the mil- 
lennium of peace. If all the kingdoms of the world should become 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, then I admit that universal free 
trade ought to prevail. But that blessed era is yet too remote to be 
made the basis of the practical legislation of to-day. Weare not yet 
members of “the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 
lor the present, the world is divided into separate nationalities ; and 
that other divine command still applies to our situation. “He that 
provideth not for hisown household has denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel ;” and, until that better era arrives, pa:riotism must 
supply the place of universal brotherhood. 

lor the present Gortchakoff can do more good to the world by 
taking care of Russia. The great Bismarck can accomplish more for 
his era by being, as he is, German to the core, and promoting the 
welfare of the German Empire. Let Beaconstield take care of Eng- 
land, and MeMahon of France, and let Americans devote themselves 
to the welfare of America. When each does his best for his own 
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nation to promote prosperity, justice, and peace, all will jay, 
more for the world than if all Lad attempted to be 
rather than patriots. [Applause.] 

But I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have no sympathy wit 
those who approach this question only from the stand-point of heh 
own local, selfish interest. When a man comes to me and Sars : ) 
a prohibitory duty on the foreign article which competes witt Pat 
product, that I may get rich more rapidly,” he does not exc , 
sympathy; he repels me; and when another says, “Give yo rotes 
tion to the manufacturing industries, for I am not a a 
and do not care to have them sustained,” I say that he, too, ison “a 
mercenary and unpatriotic. If we were to legis!ate in that gp, = I 
might turn to the gentleman from Chicago and say, “ Do not te 
to vote for an appropriation to build a court-house or a post-offies ; 
your city; I never expect to get any letters from that office, ana ‘ ; 
people of my district never expect to be iu your courts.” [f we yw. », 
to act in this spirit of narrow isolation we should be unfit for th 
national positions we occupy. 

Too much of our tariff discussion has been warped by narrow ; nd 
sectional considerations. Bat when we base our action upon ‘the 
conceded national importance of the great industries I have peferp.) 
to, when we recognize the fact that artisans and their produc hon 
essential to the well-being of our country, it follows that there is yo 
dweller in the humblest cottage on our remotest frontier who bas 
not a deep personal interest in the legislation that shall promote thes: 
great national industries. Those arts that enable our nation to rise 
in the scale of civilization bring their blessings to all, and patriotic 
citizens will cheerfully bear a fair share of the burden necessary to 
make their country great and self-sustaining. I will defend a tarig 
that is national in its aims, that protects and sustains those interests 
without which the nation cannot become great and self-sustainiy¢ 

So important, in ny view, is the ability of the nation to manufact. 
ure all these articles necessary to arm, equip, and clothe our people, 
that if it could not be secured in any other way 1 would vote to pay 
money out of the Federal Treasury to maintain Government iron and 
steel, woolen and cotton mills, at whatever cost. Were we to neglect 
these great interests and depend upon other nations, in what a condi- 
tion of helplessness would we find ourselves when we should be again 
involved in war with the very nations on whom we were depending 
to furnish us these supplies? The system adopted by our fathers js 
wiser, for it so encourages the great national industries as to make jt 
possible at all times for our people to equip themselves for war, ani 
at the same time increase their intelligence and skill so as to make 
them better fitted for all the duties of citizenship both in war and in 
peace. Wo provide for the common defense by a system which pro- 
motes the general welfare. 

I have tried thus summarily to state the grounds on which a tariff 
which produces the necessary revenue and at the same time promotes 
American manufactures, can be sustained by large-minded men, for 
national reasons. How high the rates of such a tariff onghit to be isa 
question on which there may fairly be differences of opinion. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, on this question 1 have long ocenpie 
a position between two extremes of opinion. I have long believed, 
and I still believe, that the wrost evil which has aillicted the interests 
of American artisans and manufacturers has been the tendency to 
extremes in our tariff legislation. Our history for the last fifty years 
has been a repetition of the same mistake. One party comes into 
power, and believing that a protective tariff is a good thing, estab- 
lishes a fair rate of duty. Not content with that, they say: “This 
works well, let us have more of it.” And they raise the rates still 
higher, and perhaps go beyond the limits of national interest. 

Every additional ste» in that direction increases the opposition and 
threatens the stability of the whole system. When the policy of iu- 
crease is pushed beyond a certain point, the popular reaction sets in; 
the opposite party gets into power and cuts down the high rates. 
Not content with reducing the rates that are unreasonable, they attack 
and destroy the whole protective system. Then follows a deficit in 
the Treasury, the destruction of manufacturing interests, until the 
reaction again sets in, the free-traders are overthrown, and a protect- 
ive system isagain established. In not less than four distinct periods 
during the last fifty years has this sort of revolution taken place in 
our industrial system. Our great national industries have thus been 
tossed up and down between two extremes of opinion. 

During my term of service in this House I have resisted the effort 
to increase the rates of duty whenever I thought an increase would 
be dangerous to the stability of our manufacturing interests; ant 
by doing so, I have sometimes been thought unfriendly to the policy 
of protecting American industry. When the necessity of the reve: 
nues and the safety of our manufactures warranted, I have favored 
a reduction of rates; and these reductions have aided to preserve 
the stability of the system. In one year, soon after the close of the 
war, woe raised $212,000,000 of revenue from customs. ; 

In 1870 we reduced the customs duties by the sum of twenty-nine 
and one-half millions of dollars. In 1872 they were again reduced by 
the sum of forty-four and one-half millions. Those reductions wen 
in the main wise and judicious; and although I did not vote tr 
them all, yet they have put the fair-minded men of this country "4 
position where they can justly resist any considerable reduction below 
the present rates. 
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My view of the danger of extreme positions on the questions of tariff, 
».. may be illustrated by a remark made by Horace Greeley in the 
toa vonversation Lever had with that distinguished man. Said he: 
5 criticiam of you is that you are not sufliciently high protective in your views. 


l replied : 
What would you advise ? 


He said: ° 
If [had my way—if I were king of this country—I would put a duty of $100 
rs iron and a proportionate daty on everything else that can be pro- 
‘lin America. The result would be that our people would be obliged to sup- 
“heir own wants; manufactures would spring up; competition would finally 
P ate prices; and we should live wLolly within ourselves. 
| replied that the fatal objection to his theory was that no man is 
king of this country, with power to make his policy permanent. But 
all our policies depend upon popular support, the extreme meas- 
sa proposed would beget an opposite extreme, and our industries 
could suffer from violent reactions. For this reason I believe that 


a ton on pig 


we ought to seek that point of stable equilibrium somewhere between | 


a prohibitory tariff on the one hand, and a tariff that gives no _pro- 
tection on the other. What is that point of stable equilibrium ? In 
my judgment it is this: a rate so high that foreign producers cannot 
{ood our markets and break down our home manufacturers, but not 
« high as to keep them altogether out, enabling our manufacturers 
t combine and raise the prices, nor so high as to stimulate an unnat- 
ural and unhealthy growth of manufactures. 

In other words, | would have the duty so adjusted that every great 
American industry ean fairly live and make fair profits; and yet so 
low that if our manufacturers attempted to put up prices unreason- 
ably, the competition from abroad would como in and bring down 
prices to a fair rate. Such a tariff I believe will be supported by the 
yreat majority of Americans. We are not far from having such a tariff 
in our present law. n some respects we have departed from that 
standard. Wherever it does, we should amend it, and by so doing we 
shall secure stability and prosperity. 

[his brings me to the consideration of the pending bill. It was my 
hope at *he beginning of the present session, that the Committee of 
Ways and Means would enter upon a revision of the tariff in the spirit 
I have indicated. The Secretary of the Treasury suggested in his 
annual report that a considerable number of articles which produced 
but asmall amount of revenue, and were not essential to the pros- 
perity of our manufactures, could be placed upon the free list, thus 
simplifying the law and making it more consistent in its details. I 
was ready to assist in such a work of revision; but the committee had 
not gone far before it was evident that they intended to attack the 
whole system, and, as far as possible, destroy it. The results of their 
long and arduous labors are embodied in the pending bill. 

Some of the rates can be slightly reduced without serious harm; 
Int many of the reductions proposed in this bill will be fatal. It is 
lated that when a surgeon was probing an emperor’s wound to find 
the ball, he said : 

Can your majesty allow me to go deeper ? 

His majesty replied : 

Probe a little deeper and you will find the emperor. 

It is that little deeper probing by this bill that will touch the vital 
interests of this country and destroy them. 

Some of its provisions are wise and ought to be adopted. One par- 
ticularly, which establishes a new test of the value of sugar, should, 
if possible, become a law before this session onds. But, in my judg- 
ment, the bill as a whole is a most unwise and dangerous measure, 
dangerous to the great national industries ot this country, so danger- 
ous that, if we should pass it, it would greatly increase the prevailing 
distress, and would make the condition of our artisans deplorable to 
the last degree, 

The chief charge I make against this bill is that it seeks to cripple 
the protective features of the law. It increases rates.whero an in- 
crease Is not necessary and itcuts them down where cutting will kill. 
One of the wisest provisions of our present law is the establishment 
of a definite free list. From year to year when it has been found that 
any article could safely be liberated from duty it has been put upon 
the free list. A large number of raw materials have thus been made 
iree of duty. This has lightened the burdens of taxation and at the 
sane time aided the industries of the country. 

To show the progress that has been made in this direction, it should 
be remembered that in 1867 the value of all articles imported free of 
duty was but $39,000,000, while in 1877 the free imports amounted 
to $141,000,000. 

As I have already said, the Secretary of the Treasury recommends 
a still further increase of the free list. But this bill abolishes the 
{ree list altogether and imposes duties upon a large share of articles 
Low free, And this is done in order to make still greater reduction 
‘pon articles that must be protected if their mauufacture is main- 
tained in this country. 

Let me notice a few of the great industries at which this bill strikes. 
athe group of textile fabrics, of which I have spoken, redac’ ions 
are male upon the mannfactures of cotton which will stop three- 
(uarters of the cotton mills of the country and hopelessly prostrate 
the business. Still greater violence is done to the wool and woolen 
lnterests, The attempt has been made to show that the business of 
Wool-growing has declined in consequence of our present law, and the 
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fact has been pointed out that the number of sheep has been steadily 
falling off in the Eastern States. The truth is that sheep-culture in 
the United States was never in so healthy a condition as it is to-day. 

In 1860 our total wool product was sixty millions of pounds. In Ls77 
we produced two hundred and eight millions of pounds. 

: It is true that there is not now so large a number of sheep in the 
Eastern States as there were a few years since ; but the center of that 
industry has been shifted. Of the thirty-five and a half millions 
of sheep now in the United States, fourteen anda half millions are 
in Texas and the States and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains. 
California alone has six and a half millions of sheep. Not the least 
important feature of this interest is the facility it offers for cheap 
animal food. A great French statesman has said: “It is more im- 
portant to provide food than clothing,” and the growth of sheep ac- 
complishes both objects. Ninety-five per cent. of all the woolen 
fabrics manufactured in this country are now made of native wool. 

The tariff on wool and woolens was adopted in 1367, after a most 
careful and thorough examination of both the producing and the manu- 
facturing interests. It was the result of an adjustment between tho 
farmers and manufacturers, and has been advantageous to both. A 
small reduction of the rates could be made without injury. 

Both of these interests consented to a reduction and submitted 
their plan to the Committee of Ways and Means. But instead of 
adopting it, the committee have struck those interests down and put 
a dead level ad valorem duty upon all wools. The chairman tells 
us that the committee had sought to do away with the ad valorem 
system, because it gave rise to fraudulent invoices and undervalu- 
ation. Yet on the interest that yields twenty millions of revenue, he 
proposes to strike down the specific duties and put the interest upon 
one dead level of ad valorem duty without regard to quality. 

1 would not introduce sectional topics in this discussion, but I must 
notice one curious feature of this bill. In the great group of provis- 
ions, on which nearly fifty millions of revenue are paid into the Treas- 
ury, I find that thirty-seven millions of that amount come from 
imported sugar. No one would defend the levying of so heavy a tax 
upon a necessary article of food, were it not that a great agricultural 
interest is thereby protected, and that interest is mainly contined to 
the State of Louisiana. Iam glad that the Government has given 
its aid to the State, for not a pound of sugar could be manufactured 
there, if the tariff law did not protect it. 

As the law now stands, the average ad valorem duty on sugar is 
624 per cent. But what has this bill done?) The complaint is made 
by its advocates that the rates are now too high. The rates on all 
dutiable articles average about 42 per cent.; yet on sugar the aver- 
age is 62} per cent., greatly above the average. This bill putsup the 
average duty on sugar toabout 70 percent. This one interest, which 
is already protected by a duty much higher than the average, is here 
granted a still higher rate, while other interests, now far below the 
average rate, are put still lower. Metals, that now average but 36 
per cent, ad valorem, far less than the general average—but little 
more than half of the rate on sugar—are cut down still more, while 
the protection of the sugar interest is made still higher. 

If the planters of Louisiana were to get the benetit there would be 
some excuse for the increase; but what is the fact? One thousand 
four hundred and fifteen million pounds of sugar were imported into 
this country last year, but not one pound of refined sugar; every 
pound was imported in the crude form, going into the hands of about 
twenty-live gentlemen, mostly in the city of New York, who retine 
every pound of this enormous quantity of imported sugar. This bill 
increases the rates on the high grades of sugar far more than on the 
lower grades, and makes the importation of any finished sugar im- 
possible, It strengthens aud makes absolute the monopoly already 
given to the refining interest ; yet we are told that this is a revenue- 
reform tariff. 

Before closing I wish to notice one thing which I believe has not 
been mentioned in this debate. A few years ago we had a consider- 
able premium on gold, and as our tariff duties were paid in coin 
there was thus created an increase in the tariff rates. In 1875, for 
instance, the average currency value of coin was one hundred and 
fourteen cents; in 1876, one hundred and eleven cents; im 1877, one 
hundred and four cents. Now, thanks to the resumption law and the 
rate of ourexchanges and credit, the premium on gold is almost down 
tozero. But this fall inthe premium has operated as a steady reduc- 
tion of the tariff rates, because the duties were paid in gold and the 
goods were sold in currency. 

Now, when gentlemen say that the rates were high a few years ago 
it should be remembered that they have been falling year by year, as 
the price of gold has been coming down. When, therefore, gentle- 
men criticise the rates as fixed in the law of 1872 they should remem- 
ber that the fall in the premium on gold has wrought a virtual redue- 
tion of 14 per cent. in the tariff rates. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways and Means has done a large 
amount of work on this bill. The chairman has labored in season 
and out of season, and he deserves credit of his friends for the energy 
and earnestness with which he has addressed himself to this task. 
But the views which have found expression in his bill must be criti- 
cised without regard to personal consideration. A bill so radical in 
its character, 80 dangerous to our business prosperity, would work 
infinite mischief at this time, when the country is just recovering it- 
self from a long period of depression and getting agam upon solid 
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ground, just coming up out of the wild sea of panic and distress which 
has tossed us so long. 

Let it be remembered that 22 per cent. of all the laboring people 
of this country are artisans engaged in manufactures. Their culture 
has been fostered by our tariff laws. It is their pursuits and the 
skill which they have developed that produced the glory of our cen- 
tennial exhibition. To them the country owes the splendor of the 
position it holds before the world more than to any other equal nuin- 
ber of our citizens. If this bill becomes a law, it strikes down their 
eccupation and throws into the keenest distress the brightest and 
best clements of our population. 

I implore this House not to permit us to be thrown into greater con- 
fusion, either by letting this bill become a law, or by letting it hang 
over the country as a menace. And in all kindness to the chairman 
of the committee and the gentlemen who think with him, I hope we 
will sit here to-night until the second reading of the bill is com- 
menced. When the first paragraph has been read I will propose to 
strike out the enacting clause. [Applause upon the republican side 
of the House. } 

If the committee will do that, we can kill the bill to-day. It is not 
simply a stalking-horse upon which gentlemen can leap to show their 
horsemanship in debate ; it is not an innocent lay-figure upon which 
rentlemen may spread the gaudy wares of their rhetoric without 
a ; but it is a great, dangerous monster, a very Polyphemus which 
stalks through the land. Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
lumen ademptum. If its eye be not out, let us take it out and end the 
agony. [Applause on the republican side. } 


Reduction of Letter Postage. 


SPEECH OF TION. BENJ. T. EAMES, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 8, 1878, 
On the bill (EL. R. No. 33) to reduce the postage on letters. 


Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to reduce the postage 
on letters, excepting local or drop letters, from three cents to two cents 
for each half ounceor fraction thereof. If it shall become a law it will 
be a benefit to every one within the limits of the Republic who has 
oceasion to write a letter. This ———— has nothing to do with 
party or politics or with any sectional or local interests. It will meet 
with approval in every part of the country and bas been recom- 
mended by the conventions of both of the great political parties of 
the country. 

The only possible objection which can be made against it is that 
it may increase the deficiency between the receipts and expenditures 
of the Post-Office Department. This may or may not be the effect of 
this bill, if it becomes a law. It is not, however, probable that such 
would be the result. But whether it will or not, that is no reason 
why it should not be passed; because this deficiency is really the only 
equitable and just tax on the people for the expenses of the postal 
service, 

There are but seven States in which, under the existing law, the 
receipts are in excess of or equal to the expenditures for the postal 
service. In all the other States the postal expenses exceed the re- 
ceipts by a large amount. And besides this there is neither equality 
nor justice under the existing rate of postage on letters that a letter 
which is carried by the mails but a mile is required to pay the same 
postage as a letter which passes through the mails to the most remote 
part of the country. 

To the extent, therefore, that this proposition may increase, if such 
will be its effect, the postal deficiency, this increased deficiency as a 
general tax would be more equitably and justly assessed than under 
the existing law. But this deficiency, if this bill is passed, in my 
judgment will not be increased, but rather diminished. 

In England the letters carried through the mails in 1837 were 
22,000,000, The penny postage in that country went into operation 
in 1840, and in 1859 the number of letters had increased to 545,000,000. 
The postal revenue in 1835 which was less than the expenses was 
about $8,000,000, and in 1859 was $15,000,000, an amount in excess of 
the pestal expenses. Now it may be truly said that because such 
was the effect of a reduction of postage on letters in England it does 
not follow that such would be the result in this country. I assent to 
this, but sines the Government has had the control of the postal service 
in this country great changes have been made in the rates of letter 
postage, and nearly all these changes have been made in the direc- 
tion of reducing the rates. The result of all these changes has been 
to increase the postal revenues, and the deficincy between receipts 
and expenditures has been but slightly, if any, increased. The first 
law fixing the postage on letters was based on distance, and the rate 
varied from six cents to twenty-five cents. In 1845 a change was 
made to five cents under and ten cents over three hundred miles. 

In 1844, the year previous to this change, the reccipts were $4,237,- 
987.83 and the expenditures $4,296,512.70. In 1045, the next year 


after thechange, the receipts were $4,289,841.80 and the expendituy 
“ 


$4,320,731.99, es a small increase of expenditures over the 

ceipts; but in 1849 the receipts were $4,705,176.23 and the ex S = 
itures $4,479,049.13, showing an excess of receipts of mon tins 
$200,060. an 

In 1851 the Jaw was again changed, and a distinction was made } 
tween a letter prepaid and a letterunpaid, three cents if prepaid ns 
five cents if not prepaid. -_ 

The receipts in 1850, the year before this change, were $5,499 944 «: 
and the expenditures $5,212,953.43; and in 1851, the year after tl 
change, the receipts were $5,410,604.33, and the expenditures &;0-._ 
493.68, showing under this change an excess of receipts over expend. 
itures. ? 

In 1855 the letter postage was three cents under and ten cents oy, 
three hundred miles. Under this law, which was an increase oy {| : 
rates of letter postage, the deficiency was increased. : 

By the act of March 3, 1863, the rate was fixed at three cents for 
the half ounce or any fraction thereof, without regard to distance 

The receipts in 1862, the year before this change, were $3,29),2) 99 
and the expenditures $11,125,364.13. In 1863, the first year after this 
change, the receipts were $11,163,789.59 and the expenditures $11.3) ‘4 
296.84. In 1864, the receipts were $12,438,253.78 and the expenditures 
$12,644,786.20, showing a great increase of receipts and a great reduc. 
tion of the deficiencies in these years; and in 1865 the receipts were 
nearly equal to the expenditures. Since 1865, under this law, the re. 
ceipts have increased from about $14,000,000 to about $27,500,000 and 
the deficiency has been from $4,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

These figures demonstrate that the reduction of letter postage as 
heretofore made has resulted in a large increase of the revenue, and 
that the deficiency has been but slightly increased, notwithstandin« 
the great extension of postal facilities. , 

The act of March 3, 1863, has been the law since then with regard 
to letter postage. 

It is now fifteen years since any change in this respect has been 
made. 

The proposition which I now make by this bill is to reduce letter 
postage from three to two cents. In no other respect is the law 
changed. 

Is it wise, in view of the facts which I have stated, to make this 
reduction ? 

I think that it is. The legislation of the past upon this subject 
shows that when reductions have been made upon letter postage tho 
revenue from this source has been increased, and that there has been 
but a slight increase, if any, in the deficiency between the receipts 
and expenditures in the postal service. And this deficiency has origi- 
nated in the second and third class of mail matter, amounting to near!y 
$10,000,000 annually, which has been reduced by excess of postage on 
letters about $4,000,000. 

Since the law of March 1863, the postal card has been introduced. 
No reason can be given why a postal card should be passed through 
the mail at a less rate of postage than a letter. It weighs as much 
and costs as much for transportation. 

If, however, the postage on letters should be reduced as proposed 
by this bill, the result probably would be that the number of postal 
cards used would be largely diminished and the letters at the reduced 
postage be used in their place. And in this way, by an additional 
number of letters at the reduced rate of two cents and a less number 
of postal cards at the rate of one cent, the revenue of both would 
exceed that which is now derived under the existing law, and the deti- 
ciency reduced rather than increased. 

This bill, as I have said, is a proposition in which every American 
citizen who has occasion to write a letter has an interest. There is 
no better mode in which this Congress can subserve the real interests 
of the ple than by reducing the postage on letters. In my judg- 
ment dis petuntion may be made without any increase of the present 
deficiency in the postal service, and even if such increase should be 
made, the general laws for raising revenue to meet it will be more 
equitable than the law which now exists in relation to postage on 
letters. The bill therefore, I think, ought to be passed, and 1 hope 
that it will receive the approval of the House. 


Pay of Letter-Carriers. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. HARRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 7, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2133) to fix the pay of 
lotter-carriers— 

Mr. HARRISON said: Sond sl 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will not avail myself of the general privilege — hs 
has just been given to gentlemen to print their remarks on this bi! 
in the REcorD. I find it much easier to have the stenographers = 
for me than to write for myself. But I do not propose to oecupy M 
attention of the House for any length of time, as it is so late. 
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I had hoped, sir, to have the opportunity of discussing this ques- 
tion at length to-night, for it is one to me of very great interest and 
| think of very great interest to the country. But, sir, we have 
wasted now three hours and a half—— . 

Mr. BANKS. Not we; we did not do it. ; ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. In child’s play. When I said “ we” I meant the 
House or rather the enemies of the bill in the House who have wasted 
Mr. BANKS. That is it. ' 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well, sir. I will then put it, that this 
evening has been wasted in idle wrangling by the enemies of this 
pill, by the enemies of a class of men as worthy of protection and 
of recognition as any other class of men in the I nited States. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the advantage of postal facilities runs pari passu in 
every land with the progress of education and of knowledge. And 
«hat wonderful strides have men made in this direction in your and 
my recollection. When I first went off as a boy to a distant school, 
my letters from my home in Kentucky took about seven days to reach 
me at my New England college. I had to pay on each single letter a 
postage of twenty five cents—a rather heavy tax upon my slender 
allowanees. ‘To-day I get a letter from Chicago in less than two 
days, and I pay three cents postage; a letter reaches me from far- 
off Germany thirteen days atter it is indited, and the postage is five 

‘pts. 
sir, this old world of ours, which four hundred’ years ago was 
thought to be an almost boundless realm, its unknown ultima Thule 
at an almost fabulous distance, is grown to be but a little globe. I 
can recall the feelings of half awe with which I looked upon for the 
first time a man who had been around the world. I was fast ap- 
proaching my manhood, but I almost wondered at his dark hair; he 
had been around the world and was yet too young to be gray! Three 
years since 1 was journeying from Chicago to New York with a Swiss 
of seventy-six years, Who was making all alone a pleasure trip around 
oursphere. He had gone by way of Suez, India, and China, to Japan; 
bad crossed the broad Pacitic and this continent, and would reach his 
Alpine home within six months from the day he left it. In 18761 
met an Englishman aboard a ship from New York to Liyerpool who 
had started for China eastward from London eighty-threo days be- 
fore. He girdled the globe in about ninety days, and said he had 
not been in a hurry. 

Steam carries our persons around the world in a days and the 
lightning flashes our thoughts over the same track while our heart 


records a few of its pulsations. Man has caught the powerful forces 
of nature; his genius has harnessed steam and its boundless strength, 


and it bears him over mountain roads and over the pathless ocean, 
more tractable than the gentlest horse. A bridle has been put upon 
the subtle lightning, and it is guided through the air, beneath the 
earth, and along the unseen depths of oceans by a less devious path 
than that on which is led the meek-eyed ox. 

Sir, “ progress” and “ onward” are the rallying words of this gen- 
eration. In nothing should progress be more encouraged than in 
bringing our people together in every part of the land. The telegraph 
annihilates space and time; but the telegraph cannot carry our 
lengthy messages to our friends or to our business correspondents ; it 
— ay our confidential communications ; these must be borne 

vy the mail. 

Fast and regular mail-carriage is the first requisite for this service. 
The second is, fast and regular distribution of the mails when carried. 
The first step in this latter direction was the system of boxes, into 
which the citizen could sce if he had anything due him without wait- 
ing for the old slow process of general delivery. This required many 
clerks. Then came the lock-box, which enables one to receive his 
mails without the aid of a delivery clerk. And finally came the free 
carrier system. 

The style “ free delivery” misleads very many persons. It is a mis- 
nomer. It is free delivery of all letters bearing a three-cent stamp, 
but it is not free delivery of local letters. A drop-létter bearing a 
one-cent stamp is delivered at the office to callers, and necessitates a 
clerical force sufficient for the proper distribution and delivery thereof. 
But in cities having the carrier system one-cent drop-letters are rare. 
A two-cent stamp gives the drop-letter to the carrier, and in consid- 
eration of the additional stamp he delivers the letter at the place to 
which it is addressed: 

Now, sir, what do the statistics of these local letters show ? That at 
first the facilities of tho system were not understood by the people. 
They did not avail themselves of it, and for a number of years the car- 
ner system was a tax upon the Post-Office Department. By steady de. 
ktees the receipts have been approaching nearer and nearer each year 
to the expenses. In 1875 equality was reached and receipts were 
greater than expenses; I mean the receipts in cities having the car- 
Hers passed beyond the expenses in such cities. In 1877 the profits 
exceeded $360,000 ; and taking the period elapsed of the present fiscal 
a - a guide for the whole year, the profits will exceed a half 
, Sir, in making these estimates only the local matter has been 
rought into calculation—only the reccipts and expenses of the deliv- 
=< local matter paying a stamp of two cents. 
ke — sir, there is another factor which should be taken into caleu- 
ation. The correspondence of business men in cities having carriers 
shot exclusively with those who also live in the same class of cities. 

ir correspondence is mostly with people in the country or in small 
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owns. They receive their letters freely and frequently ; they answer 
them more freely and more frequently. 1am at my desk in a city; 
the carrier comes in, hands me a letter. Knowing he will soon bo 
around gathering up the mails, I answer while the thing is fresh, and 
the Government receives my three cents. Whereas if I got my letters 
less frequently and at the post-office I would wait till I reach my 
office to answer, and waiting breeds waiting. 

This may seem at first glance a strained argument; but let any one 
look into the mainsprings of his actions and he will find that there 
can be no calculation as to the effects of these habits of promptitude 
thus engendered. Go, sir, into a city oflico and mark the ditference 
as to promptness and regularity between the mode of doing business 
there and in a country town. 

And this effect is not produced alone among business correspond- 
ents. It extends to tho social interchange of letters. A letter comes 
to a person in the country; it is read and laid by to be answered 
hereafter. How often do we find that hereafter is not reached for 
days or weeks, or perhaps drops forever out. But ina city a letter 
comes to my house ; it is read and at once answered, and my answer 
goes into the street-box close by, one of the adjuncts of the carrier 
system. 

Sir, lremember well when postage was dropped down from twenty- 
five cents. People said it would ruin the Government. The farmer 
thought he was to be taxed out of existence for the benetit of silly 
letter-writers. What is the use of so many letters, he thought. Not 
long since I read an old letter from my grandfather in Kentucky to 
my father at college in Virginia. He acknowledges with thanks a 
letter written two months before, brought by politeness of Mr. ——. 
And when I was at school two letters a month was all my widowed 
mother exacted. But when my family was abroad for three years 
beyond the ocean, I averaged writing and receiving two letters a 
week. 

Why is this? Increasing facilities cause to grow increasing desires 
until they become necessities of habit. A three-cent postage has 
not proved injurious to the country’s finances. It is the trauspor- 
tation of other matters than letters and postal cards which catises 
the deficiency in the Post-Office Department. And even tiow tho 
deficiency does not arise in the cities of carriers nor in the States 
where they principally abound. 

Sir, I must think tho opposition to this bill comes with bad grace 
from many members who oppose it. The opposition comes almost 
exclusively from gentlemen representing comparatively sparsely sct- 
tled districts. They seem to think they and their constituents have 
no interest in the thing, and that we are trying to add to their bur- 
dens. In this, with due respect to them, I must say they are mist ak@n. 

I have shown how the expenses in what I will call, for short, carrier 
cities are less than the receipts, and less than the receipts on local 
matter. But permit me to call their attention to another feature of 
the matter. How dothe people of cities live and for whom do they 
work? For the people in the country. Do away with the country 
and cities will tumble down. Do away with cities and the people in 
the country will cease to grow rich or to enjoy any luxuries except 
those grown under their individual daily toil. The farmers 6f Illinois 
and the West could eat their hog and hominy, but they would soon 
drop into an aimless life; and the planters of South Carolina would 
boiland consume their rice. Through the towns and cities is thé in- 
terchange of commodities which elevates all and makes life a joy. 

The farmer sells his produce to the merchant in the city and buys 
from him his goods. They are in ccustant communication, constant 
bargaining; perhaps not directly, but through the agency of tho 
merchant of the smaller town. Every facility for doing business 
given to the man in the city helps more or less directly the man in 
the country, as every growing, waxing day on the farm benefits the 
dependent people in the city. Prosperous farmers build up cities; 
prosperous cities make the farmer rich and happy. 

Bat, sir, it is not a fair thing for gentlemen representing country 
districts, especially country districts sparsely settled, to decry the 
carrier system. The expense of the Post-Office Department last year 
was, in round numbers, $31,000,000; the receipts, $28,500,000, in round 
numbers. Now, sir, the belt of country which contains the bulk of 
the eighty-seven free-delivery cities extends from Massachusetts west 
to Iowa. This belt contains fifty-nine out of these eighty-seven cities. 
Six States in this belt, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, have forty-three of these cities. These 
are the States through which the great trunk lines of railroads run. 
These great railroads carry vast numbers of tons of mail matter, and 
are paid a large portion of the money which is the outlay of the 
Post-Oflice Department. A great portion of this outlay is for through 
mails, which go to other States, and therefore is not chargeable to 
the citizens of these six States. 

Yet, sir, we find that out of the $31,000,000 expended by the De- 
partment $14,000,009 are expended in these six States. That is a 
million and a half dollars less than one-half of the whole amount ex- 
pended. And bear in mind that a large portion of that expenditure 
is for through mails distributed at Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, for foreign countries from all parts of America; and carried to 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, Saint Louis, and Chicago, to be 
distributed for the great South and West—to the whole Union, in 
fact. In fine, a very large portion of that $14,000,000 should be charged 
up to the more sparsely settled States. 

Now mark the other side of the balance-sheet. The receipts of 
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the Departments from all the States and Territories were last year family. A few of these alternates are attached to cach of 


228,400,000, while the receipts from those six States were $15,162,000, 
about one million more than one-half of all of the receipts. Thus it 
Will be seen that the Government inakes a profit of $2,500,000 by its mail 
service in those six States. And if those six States should be cred- 
ited with the cost of the through mails passing through them it would 
be found that those six States pay a profit to the Government of not 
far from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, and that the belt of States in which 
wre located two-thirds of the free-delivery cities would pay into the 
Treasury of the United States a proiit of from four to six millions of 
dollars on its postal service, 

The Post-Otfice Department conld puta free delivery intoevery town 
of five thousand people in this belt of States, and the mail service 
would not cost the Government one cent if it were not for those States 
more sparsely settled, the Representatives from which decry the free- 
delivery system on this floor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, do not understand me for one moment to com- 
plain of the fact that other States are thus an expense to the Govern- 
ment; far from it. I wish to give them every facility within the 
power of the Government. But I have set forth these facts because 
I believe these gentlemen from the country districts have not had their 
attention drawn to them. 

Mr. ———. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes! 

Mr. — You speak of country districts and country people. Do 
you think it fair and just that the mail should be delivered to citi- 
zeus of cities by letter-carriers, while at the same time country people 
have to travel ten or fifteen miles to get their letters? 

Mr. HARRISON, My friend has just come in, If he had heard my 
remarks afew moments since he would not have asked that question. 
The constituents of the gentleman corresponding with constituents of 
my own, or buying goods and selling products to them, reap a part 
of the benefit of the free delivery; not directly, but indirectly. That 
I have been trying to show in my remarks, which the gentleman has 
not heard. Sir,in England to-day the letter-carriers go to every ham- 
let, and I hope to see the same in this country, or at least in the more 
thickly settled parts of the land. 

Mr. —. Let us do that first, before you extend the system 
into the cities. The country shields your cities. 

Mr. HARRISON, It took the eternal Jehovah six days to build 
the universe; and we cannot build up this country in a day. If the 
gentleman will read my remarks when printed he will see I have 
made no invidious remarks about the country districts. Sir, | am 
ove of those who believe that the farmer is the bed-rock upon which 
the nation’s wealth is built. The farmer is the man who gives us 
all the wealth of the land, and far be it from me to do anything 
which can possibly injure him, And if the gentleman would try to 
give his farmer constituents the facts in this matter, he will do well. 
I would suggest that he scatter my speech among them. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not intend at this late hour to say as much as I 
have, but I hope you will indulge me for a few moments longer. I 
reyret very much that I did not get the floor when the House was 
fuller, for L was very anxious to be heard on this question. Sir, I 
presented a petition, signed by, I think, about six thousand Chi- 
cago business men, asking us to do justice to the carrier. I looked 
on the petition and saw that our best men’s names were appended to 
it. Petitions have come up from many other cities ; in fact I believe 
from every one of the eighty-seven in which there are free deliveries. 
1 think the prayer of these petitions should be aflirmatively answered. 

Sir, in my city there are one hundred and fifty-seven carriers. Last 
year they delivered nineteen million letters, besides vast quantities 
of papers and periodicals. These men, in addition to this, gather up 
probably as many more letters from the street boxes. 

They leave their homes at six in the morning. They first receive 
and sort out their letters and papers, and then they start on their 
tread-mill labor. In sunshine and shadow, through storm and swel- 
tering heat, through rain and snow, from early morning till late in 
the afternoon, they are tramping, tramping—all day on the tramp. 
With haversack on shoulder, weighing from fifteen to thirty pounds, 
they trudge through mud and slush, climbing stairs or descending 
into basements—many of them walking over twenty miles a day— 
bearing tidings of gladness, or carrying woe-burdened letters ; bear- 
ing packages of jewelry, checks, money, bees, and horned frogs, ser- 
mons tilled with spiritual light, and tinted inissives redolent of amor- 
ous longings; specimen bottles of sparkling wine, and senatorial 
wit franked from the other end of this Capitol; photographs, lauda- 
num, and soporitic eloquence from this Hall. 

Sir, many of these carriers have an arm or a hand buried on some 
southern ficld. All must be light, agile, and quick-witted, able to spell 
a name over which you or I would give up in despair. All must be 
strong of body and of an honesty above suspicion. 

Sir, it does seem to me that if any class of men in govermental em- 
ploy should be adequately paid it is the carrier. Their average pay 
now is under $300, three-fifths of what is paid yonder gentleman who 
vulls a string to open the door for us to enter this Hall during the 
half of each day of the session. Our friend there knows nothing but 
rest and is weary of it. The carrier knows no rest from early morn- 
ing to late afternoon. If he be sick for a day he has to put some one 
to work in his place. He has no one to spell him, or rather he has to 
pay for his alternate in the event of sickness to himself or to his 














| directly defrayed by the local business of the places in which it is 
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‘ lice. They 
| supply the places of those who are sick. They average about R, 0s 
year, taken from the wages of those whose plac mie 


es3 they supply. 


These men | suspect do more hard work than any other Class 


employés in the service of the Government ; not simply manual |! 
but brain labor as well. A good carrier should be capable of le ; 
good at almost any business, and he should have a physique {it fe 
a hod-carrier. My friend then who objects to this bill has h ee i 
brought to his room morning and evening, and during the da h 
claps his hand for a page and sends him down to the post office 
yet, sir, he is unwilling that the business men of the cities e 
have the facilities which the carrier system gives, thoug 
those advantages aid the city merchant to do a better part by an 
for the people in the country. The farmer furnishes the foundation 
of the nation’s wealth, but it is the city man who moves that wealt); 
It is he who takes the idle grain from the farmer’s barn and |yy + 
alchemy of trade and exchange turns it into silks and fine | 

Sir, I and my constituents make our bread by doing the barte; for 
the farmer. Directly or indirectly I am working for him and making 
him work for me. My oflice is one or two miles from th« post-ofii = 
The letters of my country correspondent is brought to me by tly 
carrier. They receive immediate attention. If there were no; at 
riers I would get my letters less frequently and thereby my corre 
spondents would not be so promptly attended to, or I would have my 
clerk gooftener to the post-oflice and I would in one way or ayot! er 
charge up his salary to my correspondents. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I said there was a mistaken notion among many th 
the carrier system was a free delivery and was run at the expense of 
the portions of the country not so favored. I have shown that it 
was a misnomer to call it a free delivery; that its expenses \ 
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vogue, and have tried to show that it increased largely the general 

receipts of the oflice. 

This latter proposition is not Susceptible of positive and direct 
proof. That can be shown only by circumstances tending to corrol 
orate the proposition. It can be shown how rapidly the business of 
ditferent offices has grown under the system, and when such growth 
is vastly greater than the growth of population we may assume that 
it is owing to the system, more or less. 

Ten years ago the letters distributed at Chicago amounted to, in 
round numbers, six and a half millions per annum. That was the 
fourth year of the existence of the system in that city. Four years 
later—that is, in 1872—the letters distributed had grown to more than 
double ; that is, they reached the number of thirteen millions five hun- 
dred thousand. In 1876 they were three times as great, being nearly 
twenty millions. And yet, sir, in that time the population has not 
increased over 40 per cent., and the last four years have been years of 
disaster and ruin. 

In 1868 Cincinnati delivered two and a half millions of letters; in 
1872, five millions; in 1876, nearly eight millions. Boston has in- 
creased steadily from four millions to tourteen millions; New York, 
from nineteen millions to fifty-five millions; Philadelphia, from ten 
millions to thirty-two millions—that is, from 1563 to 1876, a period of 
eight years. The increase in all other cities has been at a like pace, 
and in them all steadily from year to year. And I understand from 
1576 to 1878 the progression has been of a like character. 

In 1870 the Government expended on the carrier system, over and 
above local receipts, about $500,000 ; in 1872, $400,000 ; in 1873, $300,000; 
in 1874, $191,000; in 1875 the balance shifted to the other side of the 
sheet and showed a profit of about $60,000; in 1876, of $51,000; in 
1577, of over $300,000; and this year it is estimated there will be a 
clear protit of nearly $500,000. In 1870, when Government lost by 
the system, there were 1,362 carriers. In 1875, when the balance was 
turned, there were 2,195 carriers, and in 1877 there were 2,265. 

Thus have the postal receipts over and above the expenses steadily 
increased and increased as the carrier facilities have been increased. 
Sir, I read somewhere that in England the great reduction of postage 
rom ashilling to finally a penny was started from an incident brought 
to the notice of the gentleman who brought about the reduction. One 
day he saw a servant girl take a letter from a postman and examine 
it, and turn it up and down, and finally return it with a tear in her 
eye and the remark on her lips that she knew it was from her brother 
but she had not the shilling to pay for it. The gentleman out of char- 
ity paid the shilling, and gave the letter to the girl, and when he ob- 
served she showed no pleasure in receiving it he qvestioned her closely 
and learned that there was nothing in the letter, but there were some 
marks on the outside which told her that her brother was well ; that 
they corresponded in that way and saved postage. He resolve«l then 
to work to reduce postage and succeeded, and to-day by charging 4 
penny a letter, with free delivery everywhere, even in parts of the 
country, the post-oflice brings revenue into the British treasury. 

Sir, Government forbids to private parties the right to carry mails; 
it demands and holds for itself the right; it should not attempt to 
make the right and practice a source of revenue; it should, however, 
make it as nearly self-sustaining as can be consistent with proper 
efficiency. : stics de 

Now, I hold it should give to each locality all the facilities = 
manded by it which come within the receipts of that particular 
locality ; for if one State pays into the Treasury a million oan 
its postage and expends only a half million, then a half million 0 
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that revenue is a tax upon the people of that State for the benefit of | report to Congress of the printing done by him, the amounts expended 


another State; and, as far as that State is concerned, the post-oflice 
- ced as a source of revenue. But as postage is and should be uni- 
then the Government should at least extend to the State pay- 
ing this forced revenue all the facilities its people demand within the 
amount of revenue paid by it. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think Congress should by all means listen 
to the prayer of the people of our cities, and give to the carriers such 
compensation a8 will insure their being first-class men, men who are 
worthy of the great trust reposed in them. They have to give the 
pest days of their lives to the service. No old man can fill the posi- 
tion. Few men of over forty-five years of age are equal to the work. 
Young and active men must fill the positions. They can barely live 
on their pay, and have nothing to lay by for the rainy day when the 
infirmities brought on by their exposed lives shall force them to 
quit the serv ice. In England, when worn out, they are promoted to 
some other position which they can fill, and finally when unable to per- 
form any service they are the recipients of a pension which enables 
them to spend at least a comfortable old age. 

Twenty-two hundred and sixty-five earnest, honest, and faithful 
of your fellow-citizens are watching your action on this bill. You 
may safely say that three other persons are dependent on each of these 
carriers for their daily bread. Therefore about ten thousand people 
are watching our action in this matter. I earnestly appeal to the 
House to give an answer which will carry gladness to so many of our 
{ellow-citizens ; and when we shall have done so, then when the quick 
tread of the carrier approaches our door and his sharp double-pull 
sounds the bell we will remember with pleasure the vote we cast for 
his benetit. 
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Public Printing. 
SPEECH OF HON. E. B. FINLEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHE IlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 8, 1878, 
On the bill (IL. R. No. 5130) making engine for sundry civil expenses of the 

Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I propose to direct my remarks in 
discussing the bill under consideration to but one subject, to wit: that 
which relates to the appropriation of money for the public printing. 

One would suppose that the printing for the Government, consid- 
ering that the building, machinery, and motive power are furnished 
free, and that the items of rent, fuel, gas, insurance, and the like, do 
not enter into the account, and that the materials are bought in large 
quantities, and therefore should be obtained at the cheapest rates, 
would cost the Government a much less sum than the same work could 
be done elsewhere. Yetsuch isnot the fact. On the contrary, almost 
all of the Government printing, as shown by indisputable testimony 
taken before committees of this House, costs the people from 40 to 
50 per cent. more than it could be done at private establishments. 
It is in fact shown by the testimony of experienced printers and bind- 
ers taken before the Printing Committee of this House in 1876, that 
many jobs of printing, involving large sums of money, cost the Gov- 
ernment 100 per cent. more than the same work could be doue at 
private establishments, and after making an allowance also to such 
establishments of 33 per cent. for profits. 

Efforts have been made from time to time by legislation to throw 
around the Public Printer such checks and restrictions as to compel 
him to execute the work as cheaply as possible, and at the same time 
honestly account for the public property coming into his bands; 
but - far as relates to printing, to say the least, until now without 
avail. 

I propose to offer an amendment to the bill under consideration, 
making a change in the printing for the Departments, which I think, 
if fairly understood, will not or at least ought not to be opposed by 
any member who desires to have the Government printing done 
cheaply and honestly. 

_ Inordertofallyexplain my amendment, let me first detail the manner 
in which the Government printing is done. Congress appropriates for 
— printing and binding a sum aggregating from one million three 
1undred thousand to two million dollars per annum. Of thissum a 
certain amount is designated as appropriated for the various Depart- 
ments, the Supreme Court, &c., and a certain amount for congress- 
lonal printing, such as the current work of Congress, the Recorp, 
and reports. When the appropriation is made and placed to the credit 
of the several Departments an account is opened at the Treasury 
Department with the Public Printer, he being charged with the money 
he draws out of the Treasury from time to time which amounts to a 
little over $133,000 per oath and credited with reeeipted vouchers, 
for work paid for and materials purchased. In other words the Pub- 
hic Printer draws out of the Treasury not exceeding in any one month 
$133,320 with which to pay employés, and buy material, type and 
machinery, and accounts for the same by receipted pay-rolls and 
vouchers for material purchased. Ho is required to make an annual 


LR 


for printing, and on what account; also amounts paid for labor, 
material, &e. 


In endeavoring to arrive at the cost paid for Government printing, 


if we could take the total amount of work done in any one year and 
measure it by the total amount expended, we could see exactly 
whether we are paying too much for it or not; but the magnitude 
of the work itself, together with the fact that many thousands of 
dollars are expended annually for type, machinery, and repairs, and 
that many thousands of dollars come into the hands of the Public 
Printer annually from the sale of waste material, presses, machinery, 
type, tools, implements, and other public property, which he turns 
into the Treasury, or at least should turn into the Treasury, again 
drawing it out to use it in printing, makes such a process impossible ; 


hence the only possible way of coming at the prices paid for the 
work in detail is to take the prices as charged by the Government 
Printer to the Departments and as reported in his annual report to 
Congress and compare them with what similar work is costing else- 
where, which I think is entirely fair, and for which purpose the an- 
nual report is required, as I suppose, 


Taking the Government Printer’s prices as he charges them on 


his books and comparing them with prices charged for similar work 
by outside parties, I assert without fear of successful contradiction 
that our printing is costing us not less than 50 per cent. more than 
it could be done at any respectable printing office in the country; 
and I believe the estimate is very much below the real difference. 


Take, for instance, the matter of press-work, which is one of the 
large items of expense in printing. 

1 have taken some pains to ascertain the prices charged in private 
establishments for press-work, and I find that they range from 
twenty-live to forty and fifty cents per token, (a token being 250 
impressions,) the difference in price being regulated by the number 
of copies of any particular work printed at one time. Where a large 
quantity is ordered, it is called a long form, and the price is always 
cheaper than when ordered in small quantities, or a short form, as it 
is called. The Government Printer has two uniform prices which he 
charges agairst all work, whether long or short forms, as any one can 
see by an cxamination of his books and reports, to wit: fifty cents per 
token for blank work and seventy-five cents per token for other press 
work; notwithstanding, as any one can see who will take the pains 
to examine, that the greater part of the work printed by him is in 
large quantities, or long forms. 

Again, if gentlemen will take the pains to inspect the Government 
Printer’s charges they will find that, in addition to the charges I 
have named for press-work, a sum ranging from fifty cents to $5 is 
charged against each job of work for “ getling ready for press.” Now, 
Mr. Chairman, that the charges for press-work alone, which T have 
mentioned, are greatly in excess if not double what they ought to be, 
I need only refer you to the prices at which the press-work for the 
RECORD costs. Two years ago Congress passed an act requiring the 
Public Printer to keep an accurate itemized account in detail of the 
cost of printing the Recorp. I have before me a letter of the Public 
Printer of the date of June 5, 1878, giving the cost of press-work, as 
follows: 


Daily Recor», first seasion Forty-fifth Congress, number of tokens.......... 2, 460 
Bound Recorps, number of tokens..................... oeeeuies nalgobaininn 4, 320 
PO iotantiesccusesce ee Ssewauaepsapncadaee” sueeedeoseeuneee 6, 720 
Paid for labor, Daily Recorp............ spattgesees --- $1,074 62 
Sieh: onisyocushesaccenceousesbs cecuerensagaseweees aoe 245 00 
- $1,319 62 
EE BE TI... .ccctaenicswecdsbitenienedzesnens 065 17 
Dt ditindagidutbbbbatbbeetineegpwenwecoetoussens éaen ‘ 121 18 


— 1, 026 35 
Cost per token, labor and material, thirty-five and four-tenths cents. 


And he adds— 

Considering the prices now paid for material and saving on new press, this ses 
sion’s Recorp will cost but twenty-five or thirty cents per token. 

If, as would appear by the foregoing statement, the actual cost 
of press-work for printing the Recorp amounts to only 35,4; cents 
per token, and if the same can be done at present prices for 25 and 
30 cents, can any one give a good reason why the Government Printcr 
continues to charge 50 and 75 cents per token for all other work, with 
an additional charge ranging from 50 cents to $5 on each job of work 
for “ getting ready for press.” But, Mr. Chairman, the item for press- 
work is only one of numerous charges that enter into the cost of the 
public printing. When we come to examine the cost of particular 
jobs of work and the items entering into them, we find the same 
general scale of high prices throughout. As is well known, the Com- 
inittee on Public Expenditures, of which I am a member, has during 
the present session been investigating the public printing ; but as no 
report has as yet been made, I do not feel at liberty to speak on this 
subject from information obtained in the progress of that investiga- 
tion, except in so far as such information is of a public nature, to be 
derived from an inspection of the books and reports of the Public 
Printer, which are public property, and therefore I will confine my- 
self chietly to such facts as have already been made public by other 
investigations, or which can be seen by inspection of the books and 
reports of the Public Printer. 

We find, for instance, by an examination of the testimony taken 
by the Committee on Public Printing im 1876, that one Theodore L, 
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printing and binding in the country. 





























at private offices. 














$1,370.48. 
$511.22, 











leaving a fair margin to the printer. 

















charged $618.65. 
$295.25. 




















ment Printing Office in the aggregate $4,365.60, which he testified 
could be done for $2,689.65, or at the rate of 61 per cent. less than it 
cost the Government. He shows in his testimony that a certain job 





























of $29, or a little less than 100 per cent. less than it cost us to get it 

printed, and so on ; work that cost $280.15 he could do for $62.02 ; dif- 

ference $218.13. Work costing $70 he could do for $34.25; difference, 

$36.25. Work costing $402.50 he would do for $226, a difference of 

| $176.50. A series of jobs costing $1,824.70 he would do for $837.02, a 
difference of $987.48 ; and it must be borne in mind that his calcula- 

tions are all based on doing the same work in just as good style, with 





































‘ himself for profit. I herewith append a part of his testimony on that 
iy subject. On page 20 of the testimony Mr. De Vinne testifies as follows: 
: } By Mr. SINGLETON : 

Heya Question. You have examined a good deal of the printing done in the Govern- 

: ment Printing Office? 

it Answer. I have, sir. 





«. From the examination which you have given the sting done by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for the various Departments, and the comparison of the total 
: cost of such printing with the cost of ae done by other ottices in New York, 

Baltimore, and Philadelphia, are you prepared to say whether the printing done in 





elsewhere 


: ' ; A. It does cost more. 
\ 
: 





Q. Tlease state about the per cent. of additional cost. 
. IL have never formulated it in my mind, but I can make this answer, that the 
a returns, as I have examined them, show very clearly that labor costs one-half more 


if here than it does in northern cities. It is shown in the charges, or in other words 
the cost is about one-half greater. 


| On pages 21 and 22 he testifies as follows: 

Question. Did you examine this specimen, Monthly Report of the Department 
of A griculture for July, 1874? 

Answer. I did. 

Q. It appears from the report made to this committee by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture that 25,000 copies of this report were printed, ata cost of $1,370.48. 
Please state what that work could be produced for in responsible book-printing 
establishments, in equally good style and on as good aapert 

A. Eight bundeed and fifty-nine dollars and twenty-six cents is my estimate. 
That includes everything. It provides for paper at cost, 

«). In making this calculation which produces $-59.26, what have you counted ? 

A. Lhave counted paper, composition, press-work, folding, stitching, and so on. 

Mave you caleulated in that the cost of superintendence? Have you calcu- 
lated all the expenses and left a margin for profit? 

A. We would expect to derive a profit from doing it at those rates. 

Q. Have you examined form * R," in the Treasury report ? 

A. I have. 

q. It 7 from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that he had 1,000 


of torm RK" printed, for which the Congressional Printer charged $14.10. What 
would you print the same number for? 


A. Three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Q. Have you examined * Weigher'’s Dock-book," in the Treasury report! 

A. I have examined it. 

Q. It appears from that report that 5,000 of these were printed at $187.50. What 
would you farnish the same number for ! 

A. One hundred and sixteen dollars and forty-eight cents is my estimate. 

Q. Have you examined General Orders No. 8, 1874, from the War Department ? 

A. I have 

«). It appears from the report of the Adjutant-General that 5,500 of these were 
printed ata cost of $26.93. What would you furnish the same number for! 

A. Sixteen dollars and twertty-five cents. 

Q. Have you examined General Orders No, 15, 1875! 

A. I have. 

Q. It appears from the report of the Adjutant-General that 5,500 copies of these 
were printed at a cost of $26.28. Please state what you would print 5,500 for? 

A. Sixteen dollars and twenty-tive cents. 


Q. a you examined “ No. 159" in the report of the Secretary of War f 
A. T have. 


9. It appears from the report that 2,000 of these were printed at a cost of $69.28. 

What would you furnish the same number for ! 

A. My price would be higher, €76.44. 

. Does your estimate include composition ? 

A. No; it does not include composition. It was left ont by request. 
Q. he you examined this pamphlet, Executive Document No. 176? 
A. I have. 

Q. It appears from the report of the War Department that 100 copies of these 
were printed at $91.20. Excluding composition, what would you furnish 100 for? 
A. Eight dollars and twenty five cents. 
4, Q. Including composition, what would you furnish them for ? 
at A. One hundred and forty-six dollars and cighty-nine cents. 


Q. Have you examined these books, original record of meteorological observa- 
tions? 


' A. I have. 
} Q. By reference to the report of the War Department, Signal Office, I find that 
; 2,500 were printed upon three orders at a total cost of $618.65. What would you 
\ furnish the same number for upon three orders ! 

A. Three hundred and twenty-three dollars and forty cents. 
Q. Does your computation include all work connected with them ? 
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De Vinne was examined as an expert witness, a gentleman whom it 
is conceded is one of the best intormed experts on the subject of 
He was shown a large number 
of samples of Government printing and given the prices charged ; in 
Bi short, he made a general inspection of the work done, and as a result 

he affirmed without hesitation that we were paying at least one-half 
} more for the Government printing than what it could be done for 






Among the numerous samples of work about which he testified was 
the Agricultural Report of 1574, 25,000 copies costing the Government 
He swore it could be done for $859.26, a difference of 

Again, for 2,500 copies 
of report of War Department Signal Office, the Government Printer 
He said it could be done for $323.40, a difference of 
Several jobs of work were shown which cost at the Govern- 


tH of work of eighteen pages which cost $60 at the Government Office 
; could be bought of wholesale dealers in New York for $31, a difference 


just as good material as the samples furnished, leaving a margin to 


the Congressional Printing Office costs more than printing of like character done 
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ein 
A. It includes all work connected with them. 
} 1 you examined these tablets or memorandum-blocks ? 

A. Ihave. 

Q. I find that 200 of them, three forms, were made at a cost of 
would you furnish the same number for? 

A. Fifty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Q. Did you examine this blank from the First Assista; 
ae oa assigning post-oflice to its proper class |" 

A. I did. 

Q. IL find by reference to the report that 3,700 of these blanks we 
cost of 887.94. What would you furnish the same blanks for ? 

A. Fourteen dollars and two cents. 

Q. This paper that I hand you has upon it a recapitulation of the wor 
have examined and testified to here this morning. You will observe th 
as reported by the Congressional Printer cost $4,365.50: 
7 yourself, or other competent parties, would cost $2,689.65, leaving a difference 
of $1,603. Will you please state what per cent., taking this as the basis of t on 
culation, the Government printing costs in excess of what the same could 
for by yourself or other private parties ? 

A. About 61 per cent. 


7 a Te youacquainted with the prices for binding and the various kinds of blank 
s 


A. Yes, sir; to some extent. 
2. = you furnish blank-books upon orders ? 
. © do, 

Q. Have you examined this book, reported as No. 1 in the report of the 
of the Treasury ? 

A. : have. a 

Q. It appears from this report that 10 copies of this book No. 1 cost $9264. For 
what can you furnish the same book, equally as 1 pr and binding, 10 cc 

A. My estimate foots up 859.90. ” ee eer eae ais, 1 caplet 

9. Ss your estimate have you left a margin for profit ? 

. Thave. 

Q. - making your estimate you have left a margin for profit to the manufact. 
urer 
A. Yes, sir; but no retailer's profit. 
Q. 7 you examined sample No. 2, from the Treasury Department ? 

. Lhave, sir. 
Q. Twenty-five copies of this book were furnished, as appears by the report of 


the Secretary of the Treasury, at a cost of $269.38. What would you Geel the 
same book for, 25 copies? 


A. One hundred and forty dollars. 

Q. — you examined this book, No. 3, from the same Department ! 

ave. 

Q. Two thousand of these were furnished, er es each, at a cost of $60. What 
would you furnish the same number of copies o the same book for! 

A. This is a class of work which we cannot afford to manufacture, but we conld 
bay from a wholesale dealer in New York a book of 20 pages, just about the same 
thing, and sell it for $31. 

Q. — you examined No. 4, from the same Department ! 

A. I have. 

Q. I find in thereport of the Secretary of the Treasury that 500 copies of these were 
furnished at a cost of 8205. What will you furnish 500 copies of the same work for! 

A. One hundred and thirty dollars. 

9. Have you examined No. 6, from the same Department ? 

Q 


$75.68. What 


nt Postmaster-Gen ral's 
re printed at a 


k that you 
at the work 
that the same work done 


he eal 


be dono 


Secretary 


T have. 
. I see that 50 copies of that were furnished at a cost of $280.15. What will 
you furnish 50 copies of the same book for ! 

A. Sixty-two dollars and two cents. 

9. ro you examined No. 7, from the same Department? 

a. have, 

Q. I find that 25 copies of these were furnished ata total cost of $70. Please 
state what you will furnish 25 copies of the same for. 

A. Thirty-four dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Q. ro you examined No. 8, from the same Department ? 

A. ave. 

Q. I find that 50 copies of these were furnished at $402.50. State what you will 
furnish 50 copies of the same book for. ; 

A. Two hundred and twenty-six dollars. 

9. = you examined No. 9, from the same Department! 

. Lhave. 

g. Twenty-five of those were furnished at a cost of $402.53. What will you fur- 
nish the same number of books for ? 

A. One hundred and thirty-eight dollars and eighty-five cents. 

. Have you examined No. 13, from the same Department ! 
. Thave. 

g. I find that 25 copies were furnished at a cost of $42.50. What will you fur- 
nish the same for? 

A. Fifteen dollars. 

Q. The paper I hand you contains a recapitulation of the books that you have 
just been examined upon, with the cost as furnished by the Government office and 
the cost at which you will furnish them. Will you please state what the totals 
are? 

A. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-four dollars and seventy cents was 
the charge of the ae Printer for those books, and the estimate that I 
have given you is $837. 

9. State what percentage of overcharge that is ? 

A. It is about 118 per cent. Some of these books, especially the finer books, we 
should manufacture. The prices of the cheaper books are largely made up from 
the price-lists of men who make and sell blank books to the trade. 


Mr. Chairman, the foregoing is but asmall part of the testimony of 
Mr. DeVinne before that committee, and the remainder of his testi- 
mony shows comparatively about the same exorbitant overcharge on 
the part of the Public Printer. Lest it might be said that Mr. De 
Vinne was a prejudiced witness and his testimony was incorrect I 
will append a small portion of the testimony of one or two other wit- 
nesses on the same subject. s 

One John G. Judd, of Washington, who testified that he had been 
in the business of printing for thirty-seven years, and who has had 
the management of printing offices for twenty-five years of that time, 
testifies as follows, (I select from his testimony a fair sample of a 
small portion of it:) 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


he 
tion. Did at my nest, examine thoroughly the report made to t 
Ootumittee on Printing by the Commissioner of Agriculture and the various sam- 
ples or specimens of Government work returned by the Commissioner! . . 

Answer. I did, sufficient!y to enable me to select average specimens to make tes 
on them. 



























_ 


0. Did you examine the monthly report of the Department of Agriculture for 


July, 19741 

- _ thousand copies of that report wero printed at the Government 
printing Office, for which $1,370.48 was charged. Please state what it would cost 
you to print the same number ef that report in the same style and on the same 
quality of paper! a 

\. Seven hundred and one dollars and seven cents. 

©. Did you examine this blank exchange label ! 

4 

- a copies of those were printed at the Congressional Printing 

Oftice at a cost of 24.11. What would it cost you to do the same work! 

"A. Two dollars and ten cents. i 

© Nine thousand of these circulars were printed at a cost of $95.22; what would 
it cost you to do the same work! - 

4. As to that job I shall answer your question on the supposition that the man 
understood his business, as I presume he did, and I should put thecost at $72:84. 

©. Five hundred copies of these blanks for tabulation were supplied by the Con- 
-reasional Printer at a cost of $16.48. Please state what would the cost to you 
for furnishing the same number, ruled in the same way ? 

\. [state the ruling at $1, and one ream of twenty-pound cap at $3.60, making 
$100. It is charged to be what is technically known as legal-cap, but it is not; it 
j,onlv heavy cap. 

F O Ten a eemd of this sample (official slips) were printed at the Government 
Prnting Office at a cost of $22.16. State what the cost to you would be. 

A. Five dollars and forty cents. ; 

QO. Did you examine this sample of official envelope ? 

\ adic ° 

é fe appears that 10,000 of these envelo were printed by the Congressional 
Printer at a cost of $30.60. State what would be the cost of the same work to you? 

\. Three dollars and twenty-five cents. I make my charges up as follows : one- 
half of a pressman, (five hours,) $1.25, (his full time would be fo, but he runs 
two presses ;) girl, $1; labor of boxing, $1; total, $3.25. Tho paper is furnished by 
the Government. Envelopes are advertised for by all the Departments, and are 
supplied by stationers, and the Departments send them right to the Congressional 
Printing Office to have them printed. The printing of a single thousand, or under 
5,00, should be fifty cents a thousand, The composition here is an old plate. 

Q. The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture states that 20,000 official 
envelopes were printed at a cost of $25.58. What would the same work cost you ? 

A. Six dollars and sixty cents. 

© Nine thousand copies of this “ cross-circular" were printed at a cost of $98.28. 
What would the cost be to you? 

A. Seventy-two dollars and eighty-four cents. 

Q. Seven hundred and fifty copies of this “ special circular" were printed by 
the Congressional Printer at a cost of $3.45. What would the cost be to you? 

\. Six dollars and fifty cents. 

Q. Five thousand copies of this circular, “prices of fertilizers," were printed 
by the Congressional Printer at a cost of $6.51. What would the cost be to you? 

“A. Four dollars and fifty-four cents. 

Q. Two hundred and fifty copies of this circular, “ the tobacco crop of 1873,” 
was printed by the Congressional Printer at a cost of $3,27. What would it cost 
you to print them? 

“ A. Two dollarsand sixty cents. 

Q By the examination of the books of the Cangapeiones Printer I find that 
1,000 copies of Executive Document No. 10, House of Representatives, Forty-third 
Congress, second session, cost $1,781.15, the items making the total being as fol- 
lows: composition, $3,937.20; press-work, $239.40; paper, $604.55. State what it 
would cost you to furnish this document, printed in the same manner and on the 
same sort of paper. 

A. Two thousand forty-eight dollars and fourteen cents. I make it out as fol- 
lows: paper, $584.14; composition, (657 pages at 2 pages a day for each man, equal 
to $2 a page,) $1,314; press-work, $100 ; stitching, $50; total, 82,044.14. 

Q. Have - examined the copies of Barclay’s Digest which I hand to you? 

A. Partially. 

Q. Was composition done for each of them? 

A. No, sir; and I will prove that by the pages now lying before me. There are 
battered types in exactly the same spot in both books, proving conclusively that 
both were worked from stereotype plates. 

Q. It appears from the Congressional Printer’s books that he charged $201.30 for 
the composition of Barclay’s Digest for the first session of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, 44 pages. Please state, from your examination of this book and of a copy 
of Barclay's Digest printed at the previous session, whether or not the copy tor 
the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress was printed from stereotype plates. 

A. They were both printed from stereotype plates, as far as the manual and 
rules to page 232. The remaining portion of the book seems to have been overrun 
from standing type. The $801.30 charged for the comporition of it is more than 
enough to pay fur the whole composition if it was all set. 


If we examine the prices charged by the Public Printer for binding, 
we find the same exorbitant prices charged that we do for printing. 
For instance, a Mr. John R. Edwards, of Baltimore, a practical binder, 
who testifies before that committee that he had been in the business 
for thirty-two years, except four years of the war, gives us the follow- 
ing comparison of prices between what the work costs at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and what it could be done forelsewhere. I quote 
from page 35 and 36 of the testimony : 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. How many hands do you employ ! 

Answer. I think I average about sixty. As Iam here as an expert, I may say 
that my business, one branch of it, manufacturing blank-work for the trade, re- 
quires the closest calculations, as we meet with competition from the largest and 
most successful establishments in New York. 

9 At my request, have you made examination of various samples of binding 
~ — books executed and furnished by the Congressional Printer ? 

. ve. 

The Cuarrman. I hold in my hand a report furnished the committee by the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury, giving the cost, as reported by the Congressional Printer, 
of the various books that I pro} to oxamine this witness upon. In the Secre 
tary’s report the books are numbered 1, 2, 3, and so on. I shall therefore describe 
them by their numbers. 

Q. Have you examined No. 1! 

A. Lhave, sir. 

Q. Ten of these books were furnished at a cost of $92.64. For what would you 
furnish ten such books ? 

A. For $61, 

Q. Have you examined No. 21 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Twenty-five copies of this book were furnished at a cost of $269.38. For 
what would you furnish the same number ? 

A. Ono hundred and twenty dollars. 

Q. Two thousand of No. 3 were furnished at a cost of 860. For what sum would 
you furnish the same number ? 
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A. Thirty-nine dollars and eighty-eight cents. 
* Q. Five hundred copies of No. 4 were furnished at a cost of $205. What would 
you charge for the same number ! 

A. One hundred and three dollars and fifty cents. 

Q. Fifty copies of No. 6 were furnished at a cost of $280.15. What would you 
furnish the same number for! ; 

A. I would furnish them for $58. 

Q. Twenty-five copies of No. 7 were furnished at a cost of $70. For what sum 
would you furnish the same number of copics | 

A. Forty-six dollars and sixty cents 


Fifty copies of No. 8 were furnished at a cost of $402.50. For what sum 


would you furnish the same number ! 

A. Two hundred and forty dollars. 

Q. Twenty-tive copies of No, 9 were furnished at a cost of $402.53. For what 
would you furnish the same number of copies ! 

A. One hundred and thirty dollars. 

Q. Twenty-five copies of No. 14 were furnished at a cost of $42.50. For what 
would you furnish the same number | 

A. Twenty-three dollars and fifty cents. 

Q Jn making your estimates, have you léft a margin for profit in each and every 
case! 


A. I have, sir. 


Q. About what margin have you left for profit? 


A. About 334 per cent. 
Q. Will you now state the total cost as reported by the Congressional Printer of 


the samples upon which I have examined you ? 


A. Ono thousand eight hundred aud twenty-four dollars and seventy cents. 

Q. And for what sum would you furnish the entire number ! . 

A. Eight hundred and twenty-two dollars and forty-eight cents. 

Q. Leaving a difference of how much? 

A. One thousand and two dollars and twenty-two cents. 

Q. About what per cent. of overcharge is this ? 

A. I should say it was about 125 per cent. 

Q. Please stato to the committee what it costs you to furnish this kind of work, 


upon which you have been examined. 


A. The cost would be $654.66. 
Q. Leaving a percentage of difference between your cost and the cost as reported 


e 


by the Congressional Printer ? 


A. About 300 per cent. more than mine 

Q. In making your estimates, have you included everything? 

A. Everything, sir. 

Q. In other wor’'s, would you duplicate an order from a private customer or from 


the Government for these books at the price you have indicated 1 


A. L would, sir 

Q. Have you made an examination of the binding done by the Congressional 
, 

A. I have, sir 

The CHAIRMAN. I requested the Congressional Librarian to send tothe commit 


tee-room samples of binding of the various styles of work done for the Congres 
sional Library, giving me such an assortment as would cover all work executed for 
the Library. He hassent the books now before us, which are numbered “ 1" to“ 11,"’ 
inclusive. I have requested the witness, Mr. Edwards, to make an examination 
and estimates-of tho cost of the binding of these books. I shall therefore in my 
examination designate this work as Nos. 1, 2,3, &c. 


Q. Have you made an examination of the binding done for the Congressional 


Library? 


A. I have, sir. 
Q. The binding of No. 1 is charged $5. What would you charge for the same 


work? 


Four dollars would be a big price for it. 
No. 2 is charged @1.25. What would you charge? 
Sixty cents. 
No 3is charged $2. What would your charge be? 
. Sixty cents. 
No. 4is charged #4. What would your charge be? 
. One dollar and forty cents. 
No. 5 is charged $1.25. What would be your charge? 
. Forty cents. 
No. 6 is charged $1.25. What would you charge for the same book 1 
. Forty cents. 

No. 7 is charged $1.25. What would be your charge? 
. Thirty-five cents. 


POPOPOPOo POP or 


Q. No. 8 is charged $2. What would be your charge? 
A. Ninety cents. 

Q. No. 9 is charged 83: What would be your charge ? 
A. One dollar and forty cents. 

Q. No. 10 is charged #4. What would be your charge? 
A. One dollar and sixty cents. 


Q. No. IL is charged 84. What would be your charge ? 

A. Two dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Q The sum-total charged by the Congressional Printer for the work you have 
examined is $29; what would be your charge? 

A. Thirteen dollars and ninety cents. 

Q. Have yon left a margin for profit? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. Now state upon what basis you have made these estimates as to the Congres- 
sional Library binding. 

A. Lhave based my estimate in the same manner as I would if you or any other 
individual came into my place of business with so many books to be bound. I have 
simply estimated for a job of work; I might poasibly get more copies to bind or I 
might not. 

Q. If you knew that you would have from twenty to thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth in one year, would it make any difference in your estimates? 

A. It would, sir. We do that in our business. For instance, we bind for the 
Peabody Library and for the Johns Hopkins Library; in binding for any library 
or regular institution we would make a reduction on these prices I have given. 

Q. What is the difference between your charge for ruling and the charge by the 
Government Printer ! 

A. For cap, letter, or note paper, if it is ruled on both sides, the Congressional 
Printer pays bis journeymen at the rate of eight cents per quire, but I see that 
they count twenty two quires tothcream, wher there are but twenty quires. Count- 
ing at twenty quires, that would be $1.60, the cost of the journeymen alone for 
ruling a ream of paper, whereas I will rule it for you, or any stationer, for thirty- 
five cents per ream, which gives me a good profit. 

Q. Are you prepared and are you willing to furnish the Government or private 
parties with work at the same price that you have indicated in your examination 
to-day ? 

A. Lam, sir. Iam furnishing work every day at these prices. 

Q. Have you made an examination of the Congressional Printer’s last annual 
report? 

A. Lhave, sir. 

Q Have you examined particularly the disbursements on account of public bind- 
ing from October 1, 1874, to September 30, 1875, inclusive ? 

Yes, sir. 
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Q. Give the committee, briefly, the result of your examination into all the charges 
for various items, and at about what per cent. less you can purchase tho same for.” 


A. I shonld say from 30 to 35 per cent. less than the prices in the Congressional 
Printer's report. I find French Turkey morocco charged from $18 to $55; I buy 
everything of the tinest kind from $20 to 836 per dozen. Law-calf I find from &36 
to Ht adozen; Lean buy it from $30 to $36 a dozen. For law-sheep he pays from 
&7 to Siz; I would buy for from 86 to $10.50. Roans, he pays from $10.50 to 11.50 ; I 
would bay it from 89 to $12. Skivers, from $7.50 to 820; I should buy it for from 
£3.50 to gis. Gold-leaf, he has bought nine hundred books, at 8.75 per book; I pay 
#7. for the best gold leaf that is manufactured. Thread is from $1.15 to $1.25 a 
pound; the furnishing price is $1 for the best imported Hays thread. I find gine 
trom twenty three to thirty cents ; I pay from fifteen to twenty-five cents. “‘Gray 
super’ is down hero at 250 apiece; I buy at $2.25. Bees-wax at fifty cents per 
pound; I will buy at forty cents, and have my pick of the lot. Alum at peelee 
cents per pound; I pay eight cents. I find one Condved stabbing-awls, at thirty- 
seven and a half cents apicce ; I buy them at twenty-five cents per dozen. It may 


be that he has reference to a particular kind of awl that he is using on a stabbing- 
mnachine 


Mr. David P. Steele, of Philadelphia, a prominent binder of thirty 
years’ experience, was examined before that committee, and I give a 
sample of his testimony, as follows: 


The CuatnMan. Gentlemen of the committee, I have here on the table the same 
specimens of binding from the library that we had yesterday. I have had Mr. 
Steele make exammation of those specimens, including, as I am informed by Mr. 
Spottord, the various kinds and classes used in the Library. These arc numbered 
irom “1” to “It” inclusive. IT shall therefore ask the witness by numbers. 


(Question. Have you made examination of the binding of books for the Congres- 
sional Library?! 


Answer. I have 
(). No. 1 is reported as having cost $5. What would you charge for binding the 
fame? 


A. Three dollars. 
(). No. 2 is reported at $1.25. What would you charge for it ? 
A. 1 would do it for fifty centa. 

(). No. 3 is reported at $2. What would you do it for? 
A. Fifty cents 
®. No. 4 is reported at $4. What would you charge? 
A. One dollar and thirty cents 
«. No. 5 is reported at $1.25. 

A. Fifty cents. 
«). No. 6 is reported at $1.25. 

A. Fifty cents 
). No. 7 is reported at $1.25. 
A. Forty cents 


What would you charge? 


What would you charge ? 


What would you charge ? 


(). No. * is reported at $2. What would you charge ? 
A. Eighty cents. 

q. No. 9 is reported at $3. What would you charge? 
A. One dollar and thirty cents 


«. No. 10 is reported at $4. 

A. One dollar and fifty cents 

(). No. 11 is reported at 34. What would you charge? 

A. Two dollars and seventy-five cents. 

(). The specimens on which you have been examined cost the Congressional 
Library, as reported by the Public Printer, $29. 
would charge for the same books ! 


What would you charge ? 


What is the gross amount you 


A. Thirteen dollars and five cents. 

4). In making your estimates have you left a margin for profit ? 

A. Yes 

(). About how great a margin ? 

A. About 35 I" rcent, onan average 

Y. The actual cost to you, therefore, would be $8.49 or thereabouts ? 

A. Yes, sir 

Mr. Chairman, if I were disposed to take up the time of the Honse 


I might add page upon page of exorbitant charges similar to the 
foregoing, as shown in the testimony taken by several committees 
of this House and the Senate; but I do not desire to take up thetime 
of the House for that purpose, but will content myself in giving a 
single example of the manner material has been bought and the price 
paid for it by the Public Printer, as shown in the same testimony be- 
fore the Printing Committee. 

In the matter of the gold-leaf for the use of the Government bind- 
ery, a Mr. George W. Garner, who it appears furnished the greater 
portion, was not a dealer in that article himself, but bought gold-leaf 
of dealers and sold it to the Public Printer at enormous profits. He 
testifies as follows: 

Question. Are you makers of gold-leaf? 

Anawer. No, sir. 


Q. Who do you buy gold-leaf of ? 

A. William Valleau. 

«. Does not the Congressional Printer use a considerable quantity of gold-leaf ? 

A. Yes, sir. » 

(J. I find on examination of the Treasury vouchers that at least twenty-one pur- 
chases of gold-leaf were made by the Congressional Printer during the past two 


years. State if in every instance you purchased the gold-leaf of Valleau. 
A. Yes, sir. 


«). Is he a maker of gold-leaf 


ee ea, Sir. 
(). Is the statement which I hand you a correct one as shown by your books ? 
A. Yea, sir. 


Q. The statement which I hand you shows that $13,343.50 was expended by you 


for gold-leaf, for which you charged the Government a profit of $1,617.50? 
A. Yea, sir. 


«). Would it be posetle for the Congressional Printer to buy gold-leaf directly 
from Mr. Valleau 

A. That I cannot say. 

«). De you know of any reason why he could not buy directly of Valleau? 

A. No, sir; Ido not. 

By Mr. BALLou : 

Q. Do you know any reason why he could not buy from Mr. Valleau as cheaply 
as you? 

A. 1 do not think he could. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Why could he not Duy as cheaply as you! 

A. Because such men give us a special price, being dealers. 
Q. In other words, you have advantages as dealers ! 

A. Yes, sir 
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Q. Would not Mr. Clapp, being such a large consumer, be 
same advantage as you! Do you khow of any reason why ho 

A. No, sir. ; 

Q. I find you parchased eight hundred and seventy-nine dollars a 
— worth of imitation gold-leaf, and you sold it to the Governm 
of $570.25? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do L understand you to say that on an investment of & 
protit of $570.25 1 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is Mr. Valleau’s establiahment ? 

A. In New York City. 

Q. Do your books show that every time you received an order from th: Coner 
sional Printer you purchased from Valleau just the amount ordered | Tin 
gressional Printer during the past two years | 

A. With one exception, to my knowledge, they do. 

Q. Were the purchases made before the reception or after the reception of t 
order of Mr. Clapp? 

A. Occasional.y before. 

By Mr. BaLtou: 


Q. Do you purchase of Vallean, where you make those special orders, as chy aply 
as you would if you made a large purchase at onc time and kept the goods on hand! 

A. Yes, sir; just the same. 

Q. So you get it for the same price as though you purchased a large amount? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. What proportion does the gold-leaf you sold to the Congressional Printer bear 
to that sold to other parties? 

A. About $50 to the Congressional Printer to $1 to outside parties. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: 

Q. Did Mr. Clapp know that you bought those materials from Valleau ! 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Does not the gold-leaf show from what house it comes ? 
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A. Yes. 
Q. Could he fail to know from what house it came? 
A. Of course I do not know; every pack is stamped with Valleau’s name. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. Is this paper which I hand you a correct exhibit, from your bills and vouch. 


ers, of the protits made on various sales ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. On one sale of $4,452 of law-calf did you realize a profit of $1,264? 
A. Yes, sir. 


9. What profit ‘sd dozen have you made on law-calf sold to the Government? 
A. Six, and perhaps eight, dollars per dozen. 

Q. The sum-total of the profits you and I examined amounted to $13,015.94. In 
all cases, with but few and immaterial exceptions, were the articles purchased by 
you from other parties ? 

A. Yes, sir. ° 

Q. Dealers in or manufacturers of the articles sold to the Government ! 

A. Manufacturers of, as I remember. 

Q. Were vou enabled, in the majority of cases where you made purchases for the 
use of the Government Printer, to receive your money from the Government and 


make your payment to the parties you purchased of without having to advance tho 
money out of your own house ? 


A. I generally waited till I got the remittance. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the sample of prices for material and printing 
I have given relates to prices charged and paid two or three years ago. 
I will give you a single item of cost of printing of recent date with- 
out further comment, leaving gentlemen to draw their own conclu- 
sions as to whether there has been a change for the better or not. 
The instance I refer to was given at length in aspeech to this House 
by the gentleman from South Carolina[ Mr. AIKEN]some time since. 
The Committee on Agriculture, in order to ascertain the cost of print- 
ing one to three hundred thousand copies of the Report on Forestry, 
through the Commissioner of Agriculture got the Government Printer 
to give the cost of the same by items. At the same time the gentle- 
man from South Carolina got the estimate of certain private printing 
establishments for the same work, exactly the same sample being 
furnished both parties at the same time. Each party was requested 
to give the cost by items for the first thousand copies and the addi- 
tional cost per thousand for the remainder. The following is the bid 
of each: 





Government Printer, (fifty-pound Private bids, (fifty-pound tinted 











tinted paper.) paper.) 

Composition........ eegavith baie’ $960 00 | Composition......------------ $275 00 
Stereotyping........------.--- 400 00 | Stereotyping.. 360 00 
PUCRD ISTE. covccocvececess sco 1-0 00 | Press-work........-.- 6 
5 BEEP ccsvese>ssnqsous 250) 00 

Binding .......+--+-++++-+++++ 125 00 

First thousand..........--.... 1, 899 88 | First thousand............---. 1, 695 00 
Each additional thousand..... 539 88 | Each additional thousand..... 400 00 





Coming back to the question relating to the work done for the De- 
partments, let me say that the system under which the work is done 
and the charge made for it is, in my opinion, the very worst that 
could be devised. While the various Departments have a certain 
sum appropriated to each to be expended for printing they are all 
required to get that printing done at the Government Printing Ollice, 
and the Government Printer has the power to charge the Departments 
for each job or item of work whatever he may think reasonable; and 
it follows that he may, if he sees fit, overcharge any Department one, 
two, or three prices, exhausting their appropriations and matey 
creating a surplus of money and material for which he can do wor 

for Congress at a price far below the actual cost, or, for that pots, 
for nothing, and at the same time keep his accounts apparently 
straight with the Treasury. To illustrate: the Interior Department 
has an appropriation, we will say, of $100,000 per annum for priat- 
ing. It sends from time to time jobs of work to the Government 














Printer to be executed, and he returns the same with a sum in gross 
ws his charge for executing the work, (and in law he is not even | 
required to do that.) The Department has no means of knowing 
whether he has charged a fair price, or whether he has charged two 
or three prices. In course of time it is notified that its appropriation 
is exhausted, and then the Printer shuts down, and not a dollar’s 
worth of printing can it get until another appropriation is made. 

Now, suppose the Government Printer sees fit to charge the Depart- 
ment £0 to 100 per cent. more than the printing actually costs, (as it 
is alleged he does,) gentlemen will see at once that he will have in 
his handsa sum of money equal to the overcharge, which he can use, 
we will say, in congressional printing, such as the Revised Statutes or 
reports, thereby enabling him to put down the cost of such printing 
to a mere nominal figure, or, as has been suggested, he may use such 
surplus sum of money for printing campaign documents, or for that 
matter not use it at all. It certainly would not require a very brill- 
iant stroke of financial genius to devise a skillful system of book-keep- | 
yg in order to account for such surplus. 

If you examine the Public Printer’s annual report you will see, 
nnder the head of “ Cost of printing executed by order of the House and 
Senate,” a report in detail of the numberof copies of each work printed, 
the number of pages of each, the cost separately stated for printing, 
lithographing, engraving, dry pressing, folding, binding, and the cost 
of paper, all carried out separately against each job, showing exactly 
what each separate job of work apparently costs, occupying nine or ten 
pages of the Printer’s report. Yet the cost of the work for the De- 
partments, which is about equal to the amount expended for congres- | 
sional printing, is given in bulk without any items whatever and only 
occupies one page of his report. If any one wants to ascertain what 
any job of work for any Department costs he cannot find it by looking 
at the Printer’s report, for there is only to be found the sum tota! 
expended in printing for that Department. If he goes to the Print- 
ing Oftice to find out, nine chances out of ten he will be told that he 
must first go to the Department and get the number and date of the 
requisition ordering the work, as he will be told in all probability that 
the books are not kept in such manner as to enable even the book- 
keeper to find a particular job without having the requisition. 

Well, if he is of a persevering turn of mind and goes to the De- 
partment and gets the number of the requisition and returns to the 
Printing Office with it, the chances are that he will have to interyiew 
two if not three clerks and get them to go through their books be- 
fore he finally gets the desired information, because, I will say right 
here, the system of book-keeping pursued at the Government Printing 
Oflice would disgrace a country blacksmith-shop. Whether by design 
or otherwise I will not undertake to say, but, at all events, books of 
account are divided around among three or four book-keepers in such 


manner as to effectually prevent any one book-keeper from knowing | 


what the other’s books contain. With a slight variation, I will say 
the scriptural quotation is literally fulfilled in the Government Print- 
ing Office; the right-hand book-keeper does not know what the left- 
hand book-keeper does, each one having a system of his own, and the 
whole so effectually mixed and muddled up as to defy the most expert 
accountant to balance an account or arrive at any particular fact 
with any reasonable degree of certainty. If our searcher after infor- 
mation should be so fortunate as to finally get at the prices charged 
for the job of work in question, the chances are that he will find it 
very much in excess of what is charged for congressional work. 

I have taken some pains to look into some of the charges of the 
Public Printer and to talk with persons in the Departments affected 
by the prices he charges, and so far as I have gone I find a very large 
portion of the charges exorbitantly bigh as compared with work of a 
similar nature in the congressional work. One would suppose that 
in charging for work done, whether a moderate price or an exorbi- 
tant one was charged, the Public Printer would at least charge a 
uniform price for the same piece of work done at different times; but 
sich isnot the case. It is the rule rather than the exception that 
different prices are charged at different times for exactly the same 
_ of work. Take for example this blank whith I hold in my 
iand, known as Form No. 10, of the Quartermaster’s Department, being 
about fourteen inches wide by twenty-two inches long, containing 
hy actual count one hundred and fifty-six words of printed matter. 
On one order for 5,000 copies of this blank the Government Printer 
charged composition, (setting up the type,) 18,600 ems, at sixty cents 
per thousand ems, $11.16. I have had experienced practical printers 
tell me that a good type-setter could set the type in one day or less. 
For the press-work on this order he charged for 10,000 impressions, 
at fifty cents per token, (of 250 impressions each,) the sum of $20. 1 
have had practical printers tell nie that he should have only charged 
for 5,000 impressions. For ruling the blank, which was done by ma- 
chinery, he charged $25. I have had experienced printers tell me the 
same could be done for from ten to fifteen dollars, making a total of 
$56.16 for printing 5,000 copies, or $11.23 per thousand. Two and a 
half months later I find that he charged for printing only 3,000 copies 
of the same blank the following price : 
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Again, at a later period I find he charged Tor printing 8,000 copies 


of the same work, as follows: 


Composition, 6,000 ems, at sixty cents.............. e------- 83 60 
Press-work, 8,000 impressions................. .cecesceeeeee 16 00 
I as ra etna ieee as ace on wn cieieinsaumanehs bx cue cient vallganiaa 10 34 

NN Rabie aie 6 oe end ae ee a 29 94 


or $3.74 per thousand. 

At another time he charges for 5,000 ems and at another 4,000, and 
for ruling at different times different prices; as, for instance, in one 
order of 3,000 copies he charged for ruling, $15; at another, for the 
same number of copies, ruled in the same style, he charged only $3. 
I am no printer and do not pretend to know of my own knowledge 
whether a charge for printing a particular job of work is too high or 
too low, but I would reasonably suppose that if a given blank or 
page of printed matter contains a given number of “ems” at one 
time the same blank of printed matter would contain the same num- 
berof “ems” at another and all times, no matter how measured. And 
I am utterly at a loss to understand how the Government Printer was 
able to find in the blank in question 18,300 “ems” at one time cost 
ing $11.28 for its composition and only 4,000 at another costing $2.40 
for its composition. Neither can I understand by what process he 
manages to charge $25 for ruling a given number of red and blue 
lines on 5,000 pages of this blank at one time, and at another time 


| only $12 for putting the same number and kind of lines on the same 


number of pages, or $15 at one time and $8 at another for exactly 
the same amount of ruling. That is a problem to be deciphered by 
gentlemen better versed in the business than Iam. I cannot. 

Here, for example, is another blank, a little larger than blank No. 
10; it is known as Quartermaster blank No. 1, and contains 344 words 
of printed matter. 1 tind for one order of 10,000 copies of this blank 
the printer charged as follows: 


a, Sr ee OE aie ac an cacescacnoeseséen sane jeaeues $1t 28 
PUG WOER, DADOS TIDBONARONE .. 0 a cine ccccednceecsssccnecees 30 00 
Pa aitnae at atcadcomie wa miendndaneegbaieiedmmebareniue 50 00 

PR bG wick 40 get Soke Seetenwerenas ote Anehedeeiewens 91 28 


or $9.13 per thousand. 

Within a period of one month from the time of printing the forego- 
ing he charges composition on the same blank, for 24,800 ems, $14.8 ; 
and seven months later he charges for two thousand copies of the same 
blank: 


CAE, SOOO CUNR Gs a6 2000 ndas scwdusgestvecnccnure neds $8 64 
Prens- Week, 4,000 imipreeslons ... occ. ccsc0s ccccas cacecs coccees & 00 
aa déungn chink ahGteieeneweh Auer ads winaee caeens 40 40 

TROON ccaseens MédineSeehe sehe Clee eeyunumnkaeren 57 04 


or $28.52 per thousand. At two different periods he charged for ex- 
actly the same number of the same blanks the following prices: 


8,000 copies. | 8,000 copies 
1 


Composition, 7,000 ems......-- #4 20 Composition, 5,000 ems......... $3 00 
PP ecatetssaeecdnecces 16 00 Press-work .......... wea 16 00 
I  ctcmtcnnsind e6nsee decease 99 47 |} Ruling...... pabthabecdeiniek eniiaesnaea 22 15 

TOME .nvceengucdaneascces 119 67 TOON sdstcenanhad <decetubin 41 15 


or $14.96 per thousand. or $5.14 per thousand. 


Following in the same line of comparison, I find that he charges 
for the same number of copies, 8,000, a total of $53.65, or $5.95 per 
thousand, and at another $71.35, or $3.92 per thousand. And seldom 
does it appear, as far as I have examined, that he gets the same 
number of ems of composition or tokens of press-work in the same 
number of any given blank or job of work done at different times. 

Here again is the statement of the public debt, printed once a 
month. On inspection of the figures, comparing one month with an- 
other, any one can see that about two-thirds of this blank is stand- 
ing matter, that needs no change. I am told by experienced printers 
that the actual cost of the composition necessary each month on this 
blank ought not to exceed the labor of one man for one day, which 
would be $3 to $4; that the whole blank could be set up at a cost of 
about $10. Yet 1 find on examination that the Government Printer 
has charged composition for this work as follows: 











For composition, 18,800 ems, at sixty cents............-..--- $11 28 
For press-work, 6,000 NE Se tiirvs na. cave vo os Shoes 18 00 
For ruling... .. Nentisenesaes Minaehscwbens coaees ehewey okacee 15 00 

OUR iid ie ween ee oe 44 28 


October, 1875, composition..... Sttintewdeeetht neste dbpuadntebenvoteneetentue #12 60 
November, 1875, composition 16 38 
January, 12°76, composition. ...... ..ccecscccce cen ccccecesceccceccccccees oe 16383 
February, 1876, composition 13 68 
Fee, MI 6 owes he reccecctncsncas custiqencs cccocecceccees -- 1299 
April, 1876, composition ..............-...-++- sony oncoee sides nedaduube Joace Sa ae 
May, 1676. Composhtiom ..... ..c00c cccccnccccccvcccsesces cccsceseess eit tcl 13 68 
June, 1876, composition... .. 2.0. cccccccacccccce: soccsccccce oVoeeneessnue 13 50 


I have here two other small blanks from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, one known as box-rent blank, a little blank in common use in 
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every post-office in the country, and which are ordereddin great quan- 
tities. The following is a copy: 





No, 43. 
Posv-Oflice. | Box No.—~ . | 
Box No. ~—DPF | To——_—__—___— Post-Office, Dr. 
To Box Rent. | To Box Rent. 
to , 187. | From _ to om, OF 6 
Det sam. covcvsyss a | | Reecived payment. 
Memorandum | , Pm. 





On the back of this blank is the word “ vacant.” This blank is 
stereotyped ; consequently no composition can be charged ; yet I find 
by examination of the Public Printer’s books that on every order cxe- 
cuted for the Post-Oflice Department he has charged, in addition to 
the regular price of fifty cents per token for press-work on this little 
blank, the sum of $4.80 each time “ for getting ready for press ;” and 
the same inevitable additional $4.30 for “ getting ready for press” 
appears in like manner on every order for the little blank which I 
hold in my hands, known as “Application for money-order,” although 
it is ordered in numbers of sixty thousand to one million at a time. 
iow much this snug little sum of $4.80 “ getting ready for press,” 
charged every time that an order like these comes in from one of the 
Departments, will amount to in the course of a year, I leave gentle- 
men to judge for themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, the examples I have given are a fair sample exhibit- 
ing the manner the Departments are charged for the work done for 
them by the Government Printer,of which they loudly complain, and, 
as I believe, very justly. Itis said that while the Government Printer 
has heretofore thus overcharged the Departments he has made use of 
a portion of the surplus thus created to undercharge for congressional 
work, especially such books as are of common use, the price of which 
appears in his annual report. The effect of this is to mislead the 
public as to the actual cost of Government printing, because the 
public can know by looking at the annual report, or by purchase of 
the books, what the alleged cost of printing them is, while they do 
not see or know how this undercharge is made up by overcharging the 
Departments. 

In proof of this assertion my attention has been called to nnmer- 
ous items of congressional printing in the Printer’s annual report— 
two that I now remember—one on page 13 of the annual report of 
1875, where 5,000 copies of the Statutes at Large of 1,064 pages are 
reported as costing $14,281.05, or $2.84 per copy, and on the same page 
10,000 copies of volume 2 of the Revised Statutes of 1,466 pages are 
reported as costing $36,356.51, or $3.63 per copy. I have coon told 
that the cost of binding alone would come to 8 or $2.50 per volume. 
How that is I am not able to say, having no practical knowledge of 
the business. The other item that I refer to is to be found on page 
18 of the Printer’s annual report of 1877, where the total cost for 
ee 50 copies of two volumes each of the State Constitutions 
and Colonial Charters, a work of over 2,100 pages, nicely bound, is 
mit down at $49.80, being less than $1 a copy or fifty cents a volume. 
| have been told by practical printers that the item of paper alone 
in the work would come to sixty or seventy dollars, and certainly if 
the prices usually charged for law-books of that size (of which I 
have bought a number) is any criterion, I would say that five to eight 
dollars would be a fair price for the work. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present system, the Departments have no 
protection against the Government Printer, oul he be disposed to 
overcharge the work he does for them. We make for them an ap- 
og oe for printing, but we require them to get it all done by 
iim. Instead of giving to each Department the control of the funds 
for printing, and permitting them by advertisements and proposals 
to invite competition, and thereby get the printing done for the 
lowest price, we give them an order on the Public Printer, compel- 
ling them to deal with him, and allow him to handle the money and 
charge his own prices for the work done. It is like giving a man an 
order on a clothing store, allowing the clothes dealer to charge his 
own price instead of giving the man the money to buy his clothing 
at the best advantage he can. 

My amendment, as 1 believe, will fairly remedy this evil and get 
the Department work done at an expense to the Government of from 
40 to 5V per cent. less than it is now costing. It provides in brief 
that each Department shall control its appropriation for printing ; 
that at the beginning of the year each Department shall invite pro- 
posals by advertisements in the principal newspapers in the country ; 
that the Department printing'shall be let out to the lowest bidder, 
and that the Public Printer shall also bid on the work; that the 
successful bidder (except the Public Printer) shall give good and 
sufficient bonds to perform the work in accordance with the samples 
and his contract. If this plan is adopted I have no doubt it will be 
found to work in every respect to advantage. I have talked with a 
number of the heads of bureaus in the Departments, and I believe it 
is generally favored by all of them. 

The Commissioner of Patents has said to me that he thinks there 
would be a saving of at least $20,000 per annum in his Department 
under this system, and I have no doubt a corresponding saving would 
accrue all around. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great many gentlemen €Xpress sur 
prise at the suggestion that Government printing is costing a : 
much more than it could be done elsewhere, and few if any can oe 
count for it, considering that so many items that go to make up th : 
cost of printing in private establishments are furnished the Gece. 
ment Printer free. But I think if we take into consideration the 
large number of hands kept constantly employed there, the iene 
of officers and salaries paid them, the prices paid for materia] th : 
number of horses, carriages, and wagons paid for out of the printing 
fund, and the general and incidental expenses connected wit} the 
establishment, we need not wonder very much that the printing co. 
so much, supposing all the time that every dollar is honestly accounted 
for. Let us, for example, take the corps of salaried officers and tho 
prices paid them, as follows: 


UN MII, ics chsenkdenekdee Meeeebaebeane Nb tes cdeeseie 








ee PANE cde vescccennaqeredsvaebbitbeeerretbinecccrenc:.,.. : = . 
OGRE cure ssasscnsccsesusue neces cosepewwtesrcecbesecesescccacesocses’, 1, +00 00 
DL cadcannnestwnentebineen acnnntiene wSOSC CO Seve nc esewoeseccesceccec’es 1, 400 0 
SO Sn SER t tt ttt n et tee eeeeeenas teeeeenneeee cnet ee ecereensenerce 1, 200 uo 
DRIES OD OC on ncn cnvccerncercduwcessenss seensovecsecesss 1, 100 
Nt Et cals Sin peeEKSERROESCeNaheSeseRebenecaincea dsc 2 100 00 
PR ET i ich Secthinkechbebewecesuerdcbhedcntban'eeccacesses. ce 2 100 ou 
TD tos kannichiiemenbih hei eunshenedwasebubesneeeseussa 2 100 00 
3 assistant foremen at &5 DE. sethébhiehdeododehnntwbeinsénecceasse 5, 416 
1 assistant foreman at 8: al ia 1. 674 U6 
1 assistant foreman at & a SM niehbntnasngbeekhe cemetouiediineneans 1, 674 66 
t aesistant foreman at S3c. per hour. ...........cccccccccccdeccccccccece 1, 329 36 
DS REeneenS SONEEROM OS OOS. DEP ROMP.0.c0c cece ccccceccccscccsccces cccens 1,256 00 
es CN cnn emcees pemesnesssnenseees cabhscnncee 1,805 50 
i iiintscsitouabbueaebbbekshsedWelanithene se utawentionsns cen; 1,256 00 
PT hitscedshancnenhhiteniernentnomeetdhedastedteevensaseseruses 1, 1:30 40 
RRERIIIEDD... cov cceccccvousecccesccnnnnes ences epacesccsescencensvesccccs 1, 329 36 
DNS. co ccecnes conceesnsn ccaucncecccnnsee bese cneeeessoenioseoce ce 1,256 00 
Se nteesesccvinnccescerdenssocsnevcossasevesscnéecenesecessoseoecess 1,256 00 

ONE cnncs cipncasncctnncsenseesosnsetnonbiebewkadesiseeconcesess $40, 154 44 


And we get a total per year of $40,184.44 that the officers of the concern cost us 


I hold in my hand a statement of the number of persons on the 
pay-rolls, from June, 1877 to March, 1878, as follows: 


SE DUET sbnantuccnnesdcecdadbaenne ss upedenbouste senesédcesnedseccnc béccesce 1, 535 
Gane, 1608. -ccvse 9000s cee e cs coseEseecenscesowceusecorcscooecceessoececccese 1, 621 
DERE, BETE ch ccccccocewccccccceseseeseseneseéscnnewpmaneseseseecccouce se: 1, 708 
NE BONE ponece cass. ncdgemmesusnunsnumhosencstboreeensenenes esoucseses 1, 494 
PL TED con aknchndboneenhtsenbnebetetebbeebayeseeberdesysengeaasececec<s 1, 763 
TET ssn: aninbedgtatebnbessunneebe chereerchiecdwipnsdbicenonsss sc 1,841 
NPE siendenness deneseescossetupeenbeseedsabeceevecnsccocvetadsavecs 1, 856 
January, 1878........... SNGSGNROetedndteeteu SénsnwneebeNeREStebesconsesesse 216 
Bs BUD nica cpennrssGngne ndameenpnete cqewetnnscnées aces ephneteewseses 1, 798 

Apparent average per month.................. ebbede Sone ERSEaTSOECSosees 1, 767 


I find of this number, besides printers, that there are 126 laborers, 
as follows: 


In document-room .... 







20 

In press-room. ...... ° 23 
INN «\ ndcciicenGnn nnpend Gbenetnbbhauensbhdbnbeatiantenaehwes swencece 2 
ey EO ENEEER DUNES . cocacccceceedocgvecescocvonevenevecoconeeccesces 7 
PR EPID op dvcdnsckosceccocecesonccusesbeuss geebndecesesseoupeossesecs 10 
EER. sknnodlhcnde s0needscuverscodecs vecsbenbeedacepesinesosoescces 2 
Bh BUNGE 6c osccewcesvencsnesocs csececconestesenescoccesepteconnensese. 36 
DOE , cnvoceccccecccccssecccnesercecsnsenncsesescwenbwosscccensesessecce 126 


The Public Printer informs me that there are all told 54 presses, 
for which there are employed 170 hands to run them. In addition 
thereto to the press account, as it would appear from a statement 
handed me, is charged the labor of 34 others, making a total of 214 
employés connected with the press-work, as follows: 


Number of pressmen employed ...... .......--.--2-eeee eee ceeeens ceeeeeccereees 3 
Number of apprentices ..........02 cceccesseeeescececcceesseerccseeereceees vce DS 
Number of lady feeders... ......ccccccccccccccccccsccsccccccccessess nivinine 90 
Number a pied Hes honk euaeegs eee bheebeees Rese 60 DURSOSS veeseensECconace 1 
Number of laborers, paper-wetters, &0 ......... ++ .--es0ceeececceececeesceeeee 43 
In addition thereto : 
Chief engineer. .....ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccs cocscccsceccoccccccs 1 
Macheimiats ......cccccc ccccccccccesecccoccccccs ccccce cesececcoccs cocecscosesesss : 
Carpenters... ... 22-202 cece ee ccceeeneeccee concen cee secnenesceesseeececeesenss 
PPRRERGE. 2c cccccccccccsccccccccccesccccccceccososeseceossses coccccoccccs coccce 1 
DNROD. .. docunhsbhpcctcincsecuisorabntthbs 6basaecosbeedersesbedtbonécnssoocceces 1 
Seeper Of warehouse... ... ~~... -2-seeeee ceeees ceeeceen ee ceeeeeecceenseseeeees 1 
ENED snp bneGencesensys cpovacepes sbveneddoe séuecessessocwsescccsccooccesoces 2 
Watchmen, five for night, three for the day... ....-.... .-..0------0eeeeeee eens 8 
Stablemen and drivers... ........ cece. se cccccccccccc sccceceeceresscccccessess 4 
LADOTOTB. 0000 coc ccccccccccccccccccccncccccccccccccesecccesccccces cocseoesnsss ; 
Record clerk at Capitol .......... 2-20. ceee cence scence cnceeeneeecnneseenerees ro 
Total number of hands..............ccceccccccescccsccccccccsscccce cesses 4 


The average pay-rolls per month from July 1, 1877, to February 2, 
1878, amounted to $86,993.08. To be added to the general cost is the 
item of the salaries and contingent expenses of the office. I find that 
the item of horses and carriages alone is no small charge, cousider- 
ing the present number now in use, as follows : 

HORSES AND CARRIAGES. 


Two horses and carriage for Public Printer. 

One horse and buggy for bindery and other purposes. 

One horse and buggy for financial clerk and others 

One horse and light wagon for Recorp and other purposes. 
One horse and light wagon to deliver books. 

One horse and light wagon for documents, &c. 

Four mules and two wagons for books, documents, &c. 


I might go on to an indefinite extent to show the prices paid » 
times past for inks, type, materials, and sundry otber matters — 
swell the cost of the public printing far beyond what it costs e!se- 
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and which would give a substantial reason why a change 
ought to be made; but I refrain from pursuing this subject further, 
as ] am satisfied that I have made a suflicient showing to account at 
jeast for some of the reasons of our expensive printing. 


where, 





I append a statement of the cost of horses and carriages, as shown 


by the Printer’s annual report, from 1473 to 1878, by which gentle- 
men may see that that item itself very materially contributes to swell 
the cost of public printing, as follows: 


Statement from the Annual Report of the Congressional Printer, showing amounts disbursed by him on account of horses, horsefeed, horse-shoeing, 
wagons and repairs, harness, and veterinary services during the periods named below. 
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JIOPSOS .--eee senses eeneeeceeeeceereereeeseeeeeseeeneereennns: $250 00 $160 00 $155 00 1 #225 00 | $175 00 
ae ale aon § 879 48 | 6-0 86 
Horse-fecd ....--+0+eeeeeececceee 2, 166 15 1, 750 27 1, 666 00 ; “113 51 “917 43 
. on 9 oag § 226 25 105 00 
Horse-shoeing .....+----+ ° 293 00 317 00 2965 25 ? = 33 00 *47 7 
‘ Sateen a = - 4 440 75 695 55 
Wagons and carriages...... .-..+.++. Orecceccccccceccceccccs 707 60 1, 078 90 627 20 | 5 #356 35 “304 75 
f — . § 49 60 43 00 
Weseeth, BE.cccsee coosesnyeecoosonesouveveseses sons denies 362 55 431 10 | m2 00 15 *13 00 *145 05 
Voterinary .....--ceeseceeecececesssseeee Cecsccececcese cocce 109 00 133 85 | 49 8&5 75 30 24 75 | 1 90 
ated... ccccnucsbeseGuesersedecsestsscecsteasne ceseess 3, 888 30 3, 880 12 | 3, 776 55 3, O71 75 | 2, 440 44 | 2 416 29 


ee 


* Paid out of the contingent fund of the office. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been said on this floor that there has been a 
clique or a combination at work on behalf of these appropriations for 
building custom-houses and post-oflices. I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I do not belong to that clique or combination, if one exists. 
But I desire to say to my democratic colleagues on this floor that the 
democratic party went into power in this House, sounding its bugle 
all over this country that it was the party of reform, and upon every 
stump in this country we charged against the republican party that 
they had squandered the public funds, and we told the people that 
if they would intrust the power into our hands we would commence 
a reform. 

I am happy to say that in the Forty-fourth Congress the democratic 
party carried out that pledge; but I regret to say that the indications 
of the Forty-fifth Congress are that we are not making that pledge 
good. For one I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that upon every vote 
that I have given, that I now remember, I have endeavored honestly 
to make that pledge good. And I desire further to say that notably 
one of the bills that went through this House, which in my opinion 
was a fraud and an abomination—the river and harbor bill—was 
fotced through this House by what I nay fairly say was a combina- 
tion on both sides. 





The Nation’s Protection in Peace and War--The Bulwark of the 
Free-School System, and the Guarantee of Prosperity to 
Employer and Employed. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM WARD, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 4, 1873, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon foreign imports to promote trade 
commerce, and to reduce taxation, and for other purposes. 


Mr.WARD. Mr. Chairman, this debate upon tariff revision is forced 
upon Congress at a time when the business interests of the country 
are poorly prepared to bear the discussion. We may well stand ap- 
‘ers at the condition—every industry paralyzed, not a single branch 

~tokening prosperity; the cry of distress and embarrassment on every 
side, and each day bringing its record of failures and bankruptcies as 
mgeeely as the sun reaches the zenith. Here is a collection of recent 
ate; 


The number of failures in this country during tlie first quarter of the present 
year, according to the report of Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co., is 3,355, and the lia- 

ilities aggregated $82,072,826. The totals are large, the failures exceeding those 
of the first quarter of 1877 by 496, and the liabilities rising $23,540,756 above those 
of that period. And the effect of these disasters is confined to the North. 

There were only eleven business failures iu New York on Monday, including an 
umbrella house, a banking firm, and an assortment of wholesale dealers in crockery, 
groceries, and provisions. 

Here is the exhibit of two days, not long since: 

W. F. Livermore, broker, 74 Broadway, New York, failed to meet his contracts, 
assigning his trouble to the failure of his customers to make good their accounts. 
No assignment was made. 

The schedule of Henry J. Youngs, Sydney T. Smith, and Appollos Smith, of the 





firm of Youngs, Smith & Co., commission merchants, of 78 South street, who made | 








an assignment to Isaac Odell, was filed to-day. The liabilities are $350,716.17 ; nom- 
inal assets, $47,900.67; real assets, $39,421.29. 

George W. Bassett & Co., wholesale dealers and importers of crockery, 54 Park 
Place, have called a meeting of their creditors. The firm's liabilities are reported 
from $100,000 to €200,000, and the individual liabilities of George W. Bassett are 
reported to be $200,000. The creditors do not think that the asseis will realize over 
fifty cents on the dollar. Mr. Bassett said to-day that the firm had not suspended 
yet but had called a meeting of the creditors to submit the affairs to them. 

Heiter & Gans, 349 Broadway, umbrella manufacturers, assigned on Saturday to 
Solomon J. Lessen, for the benefit of their creditors. Liabilities estimated at from 
$225,000 to $250,000; assets from $125,000 to $130,000. The failure was caused by 
the general shrinkage in values, great competition in the umbrella business, and 
——— ventures. 

The suspension of R. L. Leggett, wholesale grocer, 49 and 51 Park Place, was 
announced to-day. De has made an assignment. The liabilities are about $192,000, 
and the nominal asscts $150,000, 

Cuicaco.—Hamilton Rowe & Co., jewelers, will go into bankruptcy to-morrow. 
Liabilities, $50,000; assets, $40,000. 

ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—Henry Gabril & Sons’ woolen mills were closed to- 
night, owing to the financial depression.' Their liabilities are $48,000; assets, 
$30,000. One hundred and fifty hands are thus thrown out of employment. ‘Threo 
years ago the firm was crippled by the burning of the mill, and itis said now that 
this was the primary cause of the failure. 

Cuicaco, April %3.—Anson B. Miner filed a petition in bankruptcy yesterday. 
His secured debts amount to $74,000, and the unsecured to $#2,000, with $127,000 in 
bills discounted. His assets are nominal. 

The following failures were announced to-day : Joseph T. McCord secured debts, 
$252,000; unsecured, $250,645.50; assets, $7,750. Michael B. Rappelie, assets nomi- 
nal. Henry P. Pierce, of Geneva, Illinois, liabilities, $4,500; assets, $2000. Ely 
& Edwards, liabilities $30,000; assets, nothing. Abel N. White & John D. Marsh, 
liabilities $4,500 ; assets nothing. Norman L. McAliister, liabilities $10,000 ; assets 
nominal, James H. Head, secured debts $12,000; unsecured $11,000; assets noth- 
ing. 

CINCINNATI.— Specials from Indianapolis state that Parker & Hangway, real- 
estate brokers, have filed a petition in bankruptcy, Liabilities, $315,000; assets, 
about one-half. , 

Cuicaco.—Among the bankruptcies announced here to-day were the following : 
Joseph L. McCord, capitalist and real-estate dealer; preferred debts, unknown ; 
amount secured, $256,000, of which $108,000 is due the Hartford Phenix Matual 
Life-Insurance Company ; unsecured, $46,000, and $30,000 in paper; no assets. 
James H. Stead, real-estate dealer; secured debts, $152,000, principally due Eastern 
Insurance Company ; unsecured, $31,000; other liabilitics unknown. Daly, Hen- 
rotin & Co., wholesale milliners ; total liabilities of the firm and individual, $94,000; 
assets in book accounts, &c., $37,000. 

This from Philadelphia : 

The extreme dullness of business is reflected by the bank totals, the clearings 
for the last weck in Philadelphia being twenty millions below the aggregate for a 
season of full activity and enterprise. Nothing could so strikingly illustrate the 
complete failure of the spring trade. 

With no business upon a secure footing under the augmented burdens 
of nearly five years of uncxampled strain and struggle, in which thou- 
sands have gone down the hill of disaster and now lie bleeding and torn 
at its foot, at such a time radical changes are proposed in systems of 
duties which are vital to the existence of our industries and trade. 
It is not enough that the unsettling influences of modifications and 
discussions of the finances are to be continued until the nation groans 
under the infliction of abortive attempts to regulate the laws of trade 
by “tinkering” legislation, but the new disturbing element of tariff 
revision under protracted debate is to be superadded, as if rest and 
quiet and assurance were to be forever denied to the struggling, almost 
ruined business man. What wonder that the legislators of the nation 
are exposed to the constant newspaper criticisms of which this is a 
sample: 

GO HOME, GENTLEMEN. 

If Congress were to adjourn at once, even with the appropriation bills unpassed, 

it would doa more acceptable thing than to remain longer in session disturbing the 


general business of the people, unsettling values, and paralyzing capital by the sort 
of work it is engaged in doing, or discussing and proposing to do, 
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And how 
Speaker:” 


opportune seem the words 


from the “Song of the 


A little more work, a little less talk, 
Mizht ease the common fate ; 

But the country's smart never reaches the heart 
Of the Moloch of debate. 

And so the bill must come in and the debate be forced, and the 
season of uncertainty, distress, and apprehension, so fatal to all busi- 
ness, be protracted. If the bill, both in principle and provision, were 
the masterpiece of political economy, I would still say that its con- 
sideration at this period of industrial depression was the direst folly 
of statesmanship. Looking to its true import, I characterize it the 
cross upon which every productive industry of America will be cru- 
cified, 

Mr. Chairman, what is the spirit in which this measure is conceived 
now? Has there been any petition in its favor? I have heard of 
none. On the contrary, 
hundreds of thousands, ay, millions of signatures of employers and 
employed, in the manufactures of iron, steel, and all metals, in cot- 
tons and woolens, earths and earthenware, drugs and chemicals, lum- 
her, and indeed from every branch. Never has there been such unan- 
imous and constant remonstrance. The assertion has not been and 
will not be made, that the manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
are asking to have stricken down the protection which has created and 
sustained them. 





Again Lask, what is the promoting cause for this proposed tariff 


revision? Is it for the purpose of sounding a political rallying ery to 


call certain sections of the country together to the support of the 
democratic party in approaching campaigns? The distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Woop] foreshadowed some such purpose 
in his opening speech, when, pointing a warning finger at this side of 
the House, he gave notice that this contest would go on until the end 
of the friends of the bill was accomplished. If so, the republican 
party will take up the gage of battle thus thrown down, and make up 
the issue on that line. Hereafter, then, we shall find the democratic 
party arrayed under its true colors of free trade, and not repeating 
the subterfuge of 1844, when— 


Stealing the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil in, 


it marched to a victory dishonorably won, with the inscription on its 
banners “ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1542,” while the republican 
party, steadfast and true in the future as in the past, will still bear 
aloft upon its standard “ Protection to American industry,” as one of 
the cardinal principles of its political faith. 


HISTORY BEARS TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF PROTECTION. 


The testimony of history has been reviewed and presented by others 
in the course of this debate. I will not repeat the words of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Madison, Marshall, Clay, and Webster, all in accord, 
that a nation’s surest prosperity in time of peace and only relianee in 
time of war, lic in fostering the means that supply the wants of its 
people and make them self-dependent for means of defense. Let me 
quote from one whose voice was once potent in one section of this 
Union, with the hope that it may be respected now. When the tariff 
act of April 27, 1516, was under discussion in Congress, Mr. Calhoun 
said: 


The debate assumes a new aspect in the motion under consideration, it having 
been introduced professedly on the ground that manufactures ought not to receive 
any encouragement. Coming, as he did, from the South, and having, in common 
with his immediate constituents, no interest but in the cultivation of the soil, no 
motives could be imputed to him but such as were disinterested. He considered 
the subject before the House to be one that was connected with the security of the 
country, The security of a country depended on its spirit and its means; and, 
moditied as the industry of the country then was, its moneyed resources must to a 
great extent fail whenever it had the misfortune to be involved in war with a power 
dominant upon the ocean. It must ever be considered the plain dictate of wisdom 
in peace to prepare for war. What, then, were the resources of this country and 
what were the effects of war upon them? Commerce and agricuiture, till lately 
almost the only, still constitute the principal sources of our wealth. So long as 
these remain uninterrupted, the country prospers ; but war, as we are now circum- 
stanced, is equally destructive to both, since both depend on foreign markets, from 
which we are cut off as soon as we become involved in war with a maritime power. 

If the mere statement of faets did not carry conviction to any mind, additional 
arguments might be drawn from the general nature of wealth. Neither agriculture, 
manufactures, nor commerce, taken separately, is the cause of wealth; it flows 
from the three combined, and cannot exist without each. The wealth of any single 
nation, it is true, may not immediately depend upon the three, but such weaiih 
always presupposes their oxrstence. 

1t is admitted by the most strenuous advocates on the other side that no country 
ought to be dependent on another for its neans of defense ; that at least our musket 
aud bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to be of domestic manufacture. But what, 
he asked, are more necessary to the defense of a nation than its currency and finance? 
Cireumstanced as our country is, can these stand the shock of war! Behold the 
effect of the late war upon them! When our manufactures are grown to a certain 
perfection, as they soon will be under the fostering care of the Government, we 
will no longer experience these evils. The farmer will find a ready market for his 
surplus produce ; and, what is of almost equal consequence, a certain and cheap 
supply of all his wants. His prosperity will diffuse itself to every class in the 
community ; and instead of that languor of industry and individual distress now 
incident to a state of war and suspended commerce, the wealth and vigor of the 
community will not be materially impaired. The arm of the Government will be 
nerved, and taxes, in the hour of danger, when essential to the independence of the 
nation, may be greatly increased ; loans, so uncertain and hazardous, may be leas 
relied on ; thus situated, the storm may beat without, but within all will be quiet 
and safe. ‘Ko give perfection to this state of things, it will be necessary to add, as 
soon as possible, a system of internal improvements, and at least such an extension 
of our Navy as will prevent the cutting off of our coasting trade, 


The effect of low duties in maintaining a large balance of trade 
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against us can be best understood from the 
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the following table : Kets 


Statistics selected from the reports of the Bureau of Statistics, 
gold values of the imports and exports of merchandise, 
against the United States, and the average dercentage of the wax or tay iF 
on the total merchandise imports per annum Jor the eight years precedin 
the revulsion of 1837, the five and a half years preceding the senadit ) 


howing the 
the balance, 2 











of 1557, and the eight years preceding the revulsion of 1873. = 
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The three periods embrace five years previous to the reductions of the tariff, and 
the time from that until the revulsions, for the purpose of comparison. They cach 
terminate, as near as possible, with the revulsions. These three were the only 
large reductions of the tariff for fifty years; also the only large revulsions in fifty 
years. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED BILL ON GREAT INDUSTRIES. 

With the knowledge thus gathered that all past reductions in 
tariff duties have brought us to the dependent condition of a debtor 
nation, let us look at the sweeping changes attempted by the present 
bill. The subjoined table, prepared by a careful statistician, embrac- 
ing afew of the largest industries, will exhibit in detail the proposed 
percentage of reduction. (See Appendix A.) 

Aud we have a blow dealt at protection by these great American 
industries of : 

In cotton, average reduction, 30.5 per cent. 

Woolens, average reduction, 23.3 per cent. 

Iron, average reduction, 25 to 30 per cent. 

With carpets, in every instance, if [ am not much mistaken, the 
specitic duties of the present law are stricken out and ad valorem rates 
established. 

It has been a crying evil for years that ad valorem duties were the 
most uncertain of all standards; were the easy opening doors to 
frauds unlimited, and obnoxious to every principle of justice and 
security in customs collections. Instances can be recited by the thou- 
sand where the foreign merchant made out one bill at a certain 
price for the purchaser to pay by, and another at a lower price, for 
the customs officials to calenlate al valorem duties upon. In the 
debate on the tariff of 1346, which increased ad valorem duties, 
Daniel Webster said: 

It has been the experience of this Government always that the ad valorem sys 
tem is open to innumerable frands. What is the case with England! In her no- 
tions to free trade she has rushed madly into a scheme of ad valorem dutics A 
system of ad valorem duties is not free trade but fraudulent trade. Las England 
countenanced this? Notat all; on the c ntrary, on every occasion of a revisic nof 
the tariff of England a constant effort has been made and progress attained in ev * 
case to augment the numver of specific duties. At this «day, in this British tariff, 
outof 714 articles 60s are subject to specific duties. Every duty that from its 
nature could be made specitic has been made specific. Nothing is placed on the 
list of ad valorem articles but such as seem to be incapable of assessment in any 
other form. The Zollverein carries its specific dutics much further even than 
England. 

Still, in this bill, which is to revise and perfect the revenue laws it 
the large item of carpets in schedule L (the immense branch . 
woolen goods and wool) all specific duties are stricken out, and ce 
valorem substituted. The proposition to amend the tariff laws by 
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reasing the ad valorem standard, is sufficient to display the im- 
SF “ ti ability aud imperfection of the measure. 

I cannot better close these remarks on the subject of wool and 
n goods, than with the following circular letter from very high, 
s the highest American authority on the subject : 

OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 

No. 11 Pemberton Square, Boston, Massachusetts, April 5, 1878. 


woole 
ye rhay 


The executive committee of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
bovine carefully examined the revised tariff bill reported to the House of Repre- 
: ntative s by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, have unani- 
r - iy resolved that the provisions of the bill relating to wool and manufactures 
yy wont would be highly injarious to the national wool industry in all its branches. 

Some of the reasons leading to the adoption of this resolution, very brieily stated, 

re as follows: 

1 hn oxieting tariff on wool and manufactures of wool was framed with a deliber- 
i and care Without example in the history of our revenue legislation. It has 

en in operation over ten years—a period during which the united wool industry 
country has made a progress unequaled in any former decade, a progress 

ely due to the wise provisions of this bill and to a long period of stable legis- 
An essential feature of this progress has been the material cheapening of 

vies to the consamer, effected by improvements and domestic competition. 
ere is no requirement on the part of the industries affected, nor demand on the 
srt of the general public, for any material change in the existing system, much 

«a for the radical change proposed in the pending bill. aoe vid 
~The proposed bill completely destroys an important feature of the existing tariff— 

classification of wools according to character—a classification now adopted by 

»leading commercial countries. It makes the rate of duty on wool to depend 
wholly on value, causing the rate to be too high on some classes and toolow on others. 
it completely destroys the nicely-adjusted system of compound duties on manu- 
fa s of wool—the only system which enables the manufacturer to pay, without 

he duties on wool imposed for the protection of the wool-grower. It makes, 
slight exceptions, the duties wholly ad valorem, thus increasing the evils 

i and undervaluations. The ad valorem duties on manufactures are estab- 

ed without regard to the duties which the manufacturer must pay on his wool, 
and are wholly inadequate, and less protective than those given to any other 
neh of the textile industry. The rates established make the net production 
manufacturer in many cases less than 10 per cent., and effect an actual re- 
duction from the rates under the existing tariff, upon great classes of fabrics, vary- 
ing from 20 to 95 per cent., a reduction which would inevitably compel an abandon- 
out of the manufacture of many important fabrics. These imperfections are the 
necessary results of the exclusion of the assistance of instrneted experts in the 
preparation of the provisions relating to wool and manufactures of wool. Another 
evil growing out of the radical changes made by these provisions and the crudity 
of their preparation, would be the ordeal of litigation which they must undergo 
before their construction is established by the Departments and courts. 
certainty 


The un 
and suspense from this source is a paramount objection to any radical 
a tariff system long established, unless imperatively demanded by pub- 
des these objections of detail to the wool and woolen clauses there are others, 
se weighty, of a more general character, which apply to the whole bill. The 
e for making a change in our tariff system, even if some modifications might be 
rable, is inopportune. The business of the country is suffering from the enor- 
s shrinkage of values which bas been going on since the close of the war. The 
ded shrinkage resulting from the proposed Dill, which in the woolen interests 
ne conld not be less than $25,000,000, would make the business situation of the 
iry intolerable. The evil would be aggravated by the competition our manu- 
rs wonld encounter from the depressed manufacturers of England and the 
ent, who are anticipating an outlet here for their surplus products in conse- 
of the greatly reduced rates proposed in the pending bill. 

For these reasons there is but one voice in the great manufacturing and com- 
wercial centers of the country, that of earnest protest against the passage of the 
pending bill, and this independently of economical theories or party relations and 
solely on the ground of the business necessities of the country. The business men 
of the country desire, not only that the proposed bill should be defeated, but de 
feated promptly. Even if it should _— the House at this session it could hardly 
become a law until next winter, and until the question is settled there will be a 
suspension of investments, a shrinking from now enterprises, a curtailment of fab- 
rication, and a continued discharge of labor. A prompt defeat of tho proposed 
bill it is believed would effect a restoration of confide nco in values, an increase in 
the consuming power of the country, a re-employment of the vast army of the un- 
ewployed, and help to restore that biiskness of exchange in the products of our 

own labor which made our former prosperity and will insure its revival. 

RUFUS 8S. FROST, President. 
JOHN L. IAYES, Seeretary. 


The damaging consequences to the great iron trade of the United 
States is so palpable that no sane man will argue that it can survive 
the blow. The shock of bankruptcy, disaster, and poverty to thou- 
sands of families will be felt, not in Pennsylvania alone, which is 
always singled out to bear the brunt of the free-traders’ attack when 
iron is mentioned, but throughout the length and breadth of this 
continent. For—and let members from all sections give attention-- 
iron manufacture is a national not a sectional production longer. Last 
year twenty-two States were engaged in it, from Michigan to Texas, 
and from Maine to Oregon. Let me give a summary from the Iron 
and Steel Bulletin, of April 10, 1878: 


_ The grand total for 1877 was 2,314,585 tons of 2,000 pounds, against 2,093,236 tons 
in Is76, a gain of 221,349 tons. Twenty-two States made pig-iron in 1 and the 
increase was just 10} per cent. over 1876. As compared with other years immedi- 
ately before and since the panic, the production of 1477 shows a decided reaction 
from extreme depression, but still falls far short of the country’s best achieve- 
ments. The figures are as follows: 1272 54,558 net tons; 1473, 2,868,278 tons ; 
Is74, 2,009,413 tons; 1875, 2,266,581 tons; 1 , 2,093,236 tons; Is 2,314,528: 

The production in 1877 was about 50,000 tons greater than in 1875. The year 1876, the 
centennial year, was the year of greatest depression, and 1873 was the year of 
Ereatest production. 

Of the total production of pig-iron in 1877, 1,061,945 net tons were bituminons 
coal and coke, 934,797 tons were anthracite, and 317,843 tons were charcoal. In 
187 the year of greatest production, the proportions were as follows: anthracite, 
“ 4 net tons; bituminous coal and coke, 977,904 tons; charcoal, 577,620 tons. 
It will be seen that while the production of authracite and charcoal pig-iron has 


largely ae off that of bituminous coal and coke pig-iron has very materially 
nereased. é 


The increased production in 1877 over 1876 was mainly of anthracite pig-iron, 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland all showing an increase. Com 
parative figures of the production of anthracite pig-iron are as follows: 1476 
‘94.578 net tons; 1877, 934,797 tons; increase in 1¢77, 140,219 tons. There was also 
&n lncrease in thé production of bituminous coal and coke pig-iron in 1577, as fol 

1876, $90,009 net tons ; 1877, 1,061,945 tons; increase, 71,936 tons. 


lows The r 
a The pro 
Guetion of charcoal pig-iron in 1877 ws 


but little in advance of the production in 
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308,649 net tons; 1877, 317,843 tons; in 
1277, as already stated, was 221,349 tons. 
The States which increased their production of pig-iron in 1877 over 1876 were 
the following: Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri 

The States in which there was a decreased production of pig-iren in 1877 as com 

vared with 1876 were the following: Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Oregon and Utah 
Territory, each of which made a small quantity of pig-iron in 1876, made none in 
1877. The State which shows the greatest percentage of increase in 1877 over 1876 
is New Jersey, which doubled its product ; while the State which shows the greatest 
percentage of decrease (not counting Oregon, Utah, and Vermont) is Wisconsin, 
which dropped from 51,261 net tons in 1876 to 22,205 tons in 1877. Of the total 
product of 1877, Pennsylvania produced almost 50 per cent., or 1,153,356 net tons 
out of 2,314,585 tons. Not for many years has this State produced so large a pfo- 
portion of the country’s product of pig-iron. 

Of the leading pig-iron-producing districts of the country, the following increased 
their product in 1877 over the product of 1576: Lehigh Valley, Schuylkill Valley, 
Bower Susquehanna, Shenango Valley, Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, and 
Miscellaneous Coke, in Pennsylvania; Hanging-Rock Coke and Hocking Valley, 
in Ohio. The districts in which there was a decreased production in 1877 as com 
Pe with 1276 are the following: Upper Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, and Ma 
ining Valley, Miscellaneous Coke, oes Rock Charcoal, and Miscellaneous 
Charcoal, in Ohio. ‘The greatest proportionate increase was in the Ilockiug Valley, 
from 7,483 net tonsin 1876 to 23,895 tons in 1477. The greatest proportionate decrease, 
omitting the scattered charcoal furnaces of Ohio, was in the Upper Susquehanna 
district of Pennsylvania, which produced 56,776 net tons in 1877, against 79,217 tons 
in 1876. 

The whole number of furnaces in the United States which were completed and 
either in blast or ready to be put in blast at the close of 1877 was 716, against 712 
at the close of 1876. Of the omen s completed at the close of 1876, 236, or less 
than one-third, were then in blast and 476 were out of blast. At the close of 1877 
there were 270 in blast and 446 out of blast, showing an increase in that year, as 
compared with 1276, of 34 active furnaces. Some of the revelations made by our 
table of furnaces in and out of blast are exceedingly discouraging, notwithstand 
ing the agg te increase of active furnaces at In77. ‘Thus, of 24 
furnaces in Maryland, only 6 were then in blast ; of 33 in Virginia, only 5 were in 
blast ; of 7 in North Carolina, every one was silent; of 11 in Georgia, only 2 were 
running; of 13 in Alabama, 7 were in blast; of 12 in West Virginia, only 2 were 
in blast; of 22 in Kentucky, 7 were in blast; of 22 in Tennessee, 6 were in blast; 
of 5 in Indiana, only 1 was in blast; of 12 in Illinois, only 2 were in blast; of 32in 
Michigan, only 9 were in blast; of 15 in Wisconsin, only 4 were in blast; of 1s in 
Missouri, only 2 were in blast; of 278 furnaces in Pennsylvania, 147 were out of 
blast. 

The consumption of pig-iron in 1877 was apparently greatly in excess of the 
consumption in 1876. The production was greater and stocks in the hands of 
makers were reduced. At the close of 1:76 makers’ stocks amounted to 686,79¢ 
net tons, and at the close of 1877 this quantity had been reduced to 642,351 tons, a 
difference of 44,447 tons. The imports of pig-iron in 1877 amounted to 66,871 net 
tons, and our exports to 7,687 tons, showing a difference in favor of importations of 
59,184 tons. If we add the production of 2,314,525 net tons in 1877 to the reduction 
of 44,447 tons in stocks and the net importation of 59,184 tons, we have an approx 
imate consumption last year of 2,414,216 tons, against 2,172,503 tons in 1876. This 
increased consumption, which was due to the increasing demand for iron and to 
the ruinously low prices which prevailed throughout the year, must have been 
mainly conilned to the car-wheel works, machine-shops, pipe-works, and other 
founderies, as we made fewer rails in 1877 than in 1876 and but little more rolled 
iron in other forms. Doubtless considerable quantities of pig-iron went to swell 
the business of a hundred small industries which shared the general improvement 
in demand for iron wares. That the increased production of 1877, the decreased 
stocks in makers’ hands, and the imports of the year represent consumption there 
can be no doubt, as there was no speculative demand at any time during the year 
nor any noteworthy disposition by the proprietors of mills and founderies to bay 
ahead of immediate requirements. 

But the fact remains, notwithstanding the increased consumption of 1877, that 
prices of pig-iron were alike ruinous to the capital invested in its manufacture and 
to the labor which produced it. Neither was adequately rewarded, and in many 
instances the sheriif’s writ attested that capital was not rewarded atall. Prices 
of pig-iron in 1877 were lower than ever before known. And the situation for the 
pig-iron makers and their workmen is no better on this Ist day of April, 1#7-, than 
it was on the last day of December, 1577. 


These statements are undeniable, and I have personal knowledge 
of towns in the iron districts that have lost one-third of their popu- 
lation, compelled to leave by the pressure of the times; those that 
remain, forced to work at the pittance of $6 a week; and hundreds, 
failing to secure employment at these starvatioa rates, driven to the 
degradation of seeking subsistence for their families and themselves 
from the gratuitiesof relief societies and the almsof the charitable. 
In Schedule B kaolin is reduced from $5 per ton, present duty, to $4. 
This is an infant industry comparatively, and needs fostering. It 
comes in direct competition with foreign imports, and the manufact- 
urers using the clay in this country know full well that the protee- 
tion which has sustained the American mines has cheapened it by 
defending them against the exactions of Europeans. 

From the Crockery and Glass Journal, published in New York, I 
quote the remarks of J. H. Brewer, proprietor of the Etrusia Pottery, 
delivered at the fourth annual convention of the National Potters’ 
Association of the United States, held in Pittsburgh on January 11, 
1878. Mr. Brewer said: 

We have this matter in our own hands, as the clay-men are interested in the tariff 
question just the same as we are, and we have always advocated their case before 
the Ways and Means Committee. We have always been consistent in asking pro 
tection for them as well as ourselves, and we believe in protecting the owners of 
clay mines. It reduces the cost of labor, and our experience has proved that bet 
ter than any other statistics. The price of clay has been reduced from 830 to $15 
per ton, and it can be sold for less. There is no question about it, and as soon as 


they know it I believe they will be more inclined to put down the price than to put 
it up. 


1876. 


crease 


The figures are as follows: 1876 
9,194 tons. The total increase in 


the close of 


Yet this bill presents the absurdity of reducing the rate in the face 
of the protest of the consumer. 

Nor is the injury entirely alone to the American manufacturer. 
The Government suffers at the same time in loss of revenue under 
the so-called Wood tariff bill to the following extent, as shown by 
a report from the Secretary of the Treasury : 
Cotton and cotton goods 
Earths and earthenware 
Metals 
Woolen goods, woo] 


. $2,601, 465 26 
470, 942 GT 
7,923 69 
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Great industries like these, employing most largely the labor ele- 
ment, are thus crippled to a degree that will ruin them; and the bill 
works a total decrease of the revenues to the amount of $6,240,739.30, 
repeating the experiences of former years that a low tariff made us a 
debtor nation. 

A legislative measure that accomplishes two evils like these would 
seem to have completed its destructive work as well in the National 
Treasury as on the business of the country. These frailties are felt 
by the originators of the scheme, and hence their appeals to sectional 
and selfish interests. 

THE FARMER AND THE TARIFP. 

I adopt the titleof the subdivision of the speech of thedistinguished 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, a subdivision in which 
he essays to point out the burden protection imposes upon the farmer. 


This appeal is threadbare from use, and isthe “forlorn hope” of the free~ 


trader, operating on behalf of foreign capitalists and importers, to array 
the American farmer against the American manufacturer. The prog- 
ress of events and the development of the country have rubbed from 
this sophistry its gilding of plausibility, the only presentable quality 
it ever possessed. The fact has become established, apparently not 
within the range of the acknowledged extended information of the 
gentleman from New York, that every part of this great country is 
capable of developing some branch of manufactures, mechanics, and 
mining; and that the dividing lines between these and agriculture 
are fast becoming obliterated by a community of all these interests, 
which makes the benefit of one the good of all. 

But the tariff laws were never oppressive to the farmer. All his 
productions were amply defended against competition. During the 
protective periods, his gains were the greatest, as the following fig- 
ures, collected from a reliable source, will demonstrate : 


The last sixteen years embrace the period of greatest prosperity ever known to 
the farmers of this country. In that time they have raised larger crops ; sold more 
—s e; realized higher prices ; had manufactured supplics relatively cheaper ; 

von helped with more labor-saving appliances ; possessed greater facilities of trans - 

portation ; sent grain, cattle, and hogs to market at less expense ; enjoyed more crea- 
ture comforts, and laid by more money than in any previous term of equal length. 
Vor the truth of these statements, we summon the memory of every old farmer to 
the witness-stand. Never before did the West grow so fast in population, in de- 
veloped resources, and in wealth; never before did the agricultural interest expand 
so rapidly or thrive so steadily as under the series of protective tariffs begun in 
Intl 

E-ver since the panic of 1873 the farmers, although necessarily affected injuriously 
by that revulsion, have remained far more prosperous than any other class of our 
people who pepane a regular vocation. Through the advantages which protec- 
tion had established for them, they have been able to sustain the prices of their 
produce to a greater extent than any other department of productive industry. 
‘The exports of wheat and of corn, during the four years since the panic, have been 
larger In quantity and in value than in any other four years of our history, and 
these vast exports relieved the home market, preventing that glut and consequent 
depression of prices which must otherwise have resulted. A comparison of these 
exports with those in the four years after the panic of 1857, under a system of par- 
tial free trade, will illustrate these points both to the eye and to the reason. Tho 
yoars, in cach case, are fiscal ones, ending June 30: 


Wheat exports under protection. 











oo | 7 | , 7 Average 

Years. Bushels. | Values. per bushel. 
t - — 7 _ - Eee 
BEES .c ccccccaccccovececcavecucesescosscce 71, 039, 928 | $101, 421, 459 81 42. 767 
7 59, 607, 863 1 12. 368 
Gx, 382, 899 1 24.107 
; 47, 562 1 16. 887 
276, 547, 783 1 25. 994 

Wheat exports under partial free trade. 

Pn . + Average 

Years, Bushels. Values. per bushel. 

" sine aamaemntnetpeeenntE en | enna 
DODD nvcnsedcvcéccnstnvnncnevtietyedens 8, 926, 196 $9, 061, 504 €1 01.516 
BEDD . .cccccesessccccccccenescceccccesesce 3, 202, 016 2, 849, 192 94. 909 
BUBD . coscecencccovccecne: bus cevesanes ee 4, 155, 153 | 4, 076, 704 98. 112 
ot ovevessescnccoese wevcesescces 31,238,057 | 38,313, 624 1 22.650 
0 ee 47, 521, 422 54, 301, 024 1 14. 976 





In every year except the last of the protective period the quantity and value of 
wheat exported were greater than the total for the whole of the period of partial 
free trade. If the quantity exported in the years 1874-'77 had been at the same 
average price as in the years 1858-'61 the amount realized would have been 
€24,380,486.8s less than that actually obtained. This fact certainly favors protec- 
tion. Next, as regards corn: 

Corn exports under protection. 

















ye , , Average 

Years. | Bushels. Values. per bushel. 
a a ar | 34,434,606 | $24, 769, 951 | 0 71.933 
St . iocectddadnchpackdenditentouaiti 23,858,420 | 24, 456, 937 84. 660 
cl ae eae 49, 493, 572 | 33, 265, 280 67. 211 
ON into cerca vcckintocnteAitkiesnane uel 70, 860,983 | 41, 621, 245 | 58. 736 
= = TA 
nae ioe de 183, 647, 581 | 124, 113, 413 | 0 62.571 








Corn exports under partial free trade. 





| 
> | 
Years. Buashels. Values, | Average 
| Per bushe] 
ee 
4, 766, 145 $3, 259,039 | go ng a 
1, 719, 998 1, 323, 103 a. aoe 
3, 314, 155 2, 399, #08 72411 
10, 678,244 | = 6,890,665) Ga ss 
WOR kc secctnnesces sewenscnssensi | 20, 478, 542 13, 872, 815 1.78 





Here the average price for the different periods is almost exactly the fame: by 
in each of the protective years theaggregate quantity and value are vastly grea: : 
than the total for the whole term of jal free trade. On turning to wheet ~ oy 
we find exports of 15,346,399 barrels, valued at €99,067,951, equal to an aye... 
of $6.4561 per barrel, in the four years 1874-'77 ; and 12,879,345 barrels, valued + 
$73,856,831, equal to an average of $5.73452 per barrel, in the four years 1x5-'6) - 
difference of 72.158 cents per barrel in favor of protection, equivalent to a — 
of $11,073,654.59 on the aggregate quantity exported. —_ 

These are prices at the seaboard, including cost of transportation and profits of 
middlemen between the farm and tide-water ; but, in the protective period a lay 
proportion of the prices went into the pocket of the farmer than in the pe riod of 
—— free trade, in consequence of ef freights and modes of handling » xin 

3esides, he was not paid in wild-cat, red-dog, and stump-tail currency, but in greet 
backs or their equivalent, and, therefore, lost nothing from bad’ paper ee 
Moreover, he could buy more of manufactured articles with the proceeds of | . 
wheat and corn, of his hogs and cattle, than he could have done at any time und t 
the tariff of 1857. : ; 

The chairman (Mr. Woop) desires to stir up the farmers against manufacturers 
and tells them how they are taxed from the cradle to the grave by the dutics i 
posed upon hardware, cotton and woolen goods, soap, carpets, &e. He does pot 
refer to the fact that competition among manufacturers has so reduced prices that 
farmers are now able to purchase goods produced in this country at per haps lower 
rates than ever before. Nor does he mention the duties imposed upon agricultural 
products, which, according to his theory, must be a tax upon manufacturers apd 
mechanics. 


The demonstration is complete, that the fostering of manufactures 
extends their numbers and excites competition, until the home pro- 
ductions are brought below the prices of foreign importations. The 
oft-repeated example of Bessemer-steel rails, brought down by Amer- 
ican establishments from $175 gold to about $55, is a notable instance, 
The distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] asks, if 
American manufactures forced this reduction in steel, why is it that 
the price is also down to the low figures in Europe? Tho answer is 
ready : Because the American demand was supplied bere and the mar- 
ket closed to Europe; and, further, because our foreign rivals feared 
American competition in Bessemer steel, as they have already felt it 
in cloths to Manchester and knives to Sheflield. 

The fact that our country is thus able to export is made the basis 
of an argument by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Woop] that 
protective duties should be removed. At the first dawn of the good 
effects of this system—for exportations of American manufactures 
are both recent and rare—he would remove it. To his mind, the good 
it has accomplished justifies its destruction. Such argument is falla- 
cious in the extreme. On the contrary, let that system of protection 
which has worked the reduction of prices at home, furnished enough 
and to spare to our own market, and a surplus for export, just com- 
menced, encouraged, until, gathering foothold and strength, as 
it expands, the limits of our trade shall be measured only by the ex- 
haustless capacity of America to supply the world. 

My distinguished colleague, [Mr. KELLEY, ] in that able and exhaus- 
tive speech delivered before this committee on May 9—an argument 
on this subject that has never been, and I doubt whether it ever will 
be equaled—answers this point thus cogently: 


A duty, no matter how high it may be, if required to enable an ingenious and 
industrious people to supply their own wants out of the raw material with which 
Providence had endowed them, is the proper duty; and being high enough to do 
that it will so increase production as to reduce prices ; and this is in accordance with 
Mr. Carey's doctrines. Therefore a duty is never too high when in a country of 
such native resources as ours the supply of the home market may be vitally inter 
fered with by foreign competitors notwithstanding that duty. That question fur- 
nishes the measure of a just duty in the mind of an intelligent protectionist. 

THE TARIFF NOT A SECTIONAL ISSUE. 

All attempts to raise a conflict of sections on this question will prove 
abortive. Our great country, in every part, is feeling the impulse of 
manufacturing development, and protection is for the good of all. 
Look at the great West. L 

It has been well said by the Philadelphia North American: 

Under the tariff established and maintained by the republican party the amount 
of manufactures has been increasing quite as steadily in the West as in the Kast, 
and it is even yet an interest of more importance, the value of manufacturing prod 
ucts compat with those of agriculture, being by the last census, as 4} to 2}, ot 
nearly twice as great. When western statesmen aid in the rain of the manutact- 
uring interests as devised by Mr. Woonp's tariff, they forget that they are sharpen 
ing the sword that will kill them. Tho six great Western States in 1850 produc d 
48 per cent. as much manufactured products as the six New England States, but in 
1870 their proportion was 91 ’ cent., showing that their gain had been twice as 
great as that of New England. It is probably even greater to-day. Besides this, 
strange as it may seem, the value of these manufactures in these six Western States 
was many millions greater than that of their agricultural products. 


Ihave already shown the distribution of the iron trade among 
twenty-two States, and wiil now give the cotton and wool manufact- 
uring statistics, copied from Dr. Young’s work. (See appendices 3 
and C.) , 

Who will dare attempt to stir up sectional opposition in the face 
of such facts? Truly, the era has arrived when protection to Ameri- 
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can industry is a national duty, knowing “no North, no South, no | nearly all revising both their treaties and their laws in the sense of self protection 


Last, and no West.” 

Mr. Chairman, when I heard the voice of the eloquent gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. TUCKER] thrilling through this Hall a few days 
since, opposing the tariff, I wondered whether he bore in contempla- 


tion the iron-furnaces and the eleven cotton factories and sixty-eight | 


woolen mills of his own State, enterprises that would perhaps never 
have been born, and certainly have never lived until this day, but for 
protective duties, enterprises that have been sustained by this doc- 
trine, now apparently warred against by the people of the locality 
in which they are established. ; 

And when I listened to the sentiments of the gentleman, that 
seemed glowing almost with the light of inspiration, asking all to 
“clasp hands and join arms in the pledge of earnest co-operation,” 
I could hear in fancy the response sounding from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina, and from Pennsylvania to Virginia, and echoing 
throughout the land, from ocean to ocean, and from the lakes to the 
Gulf, that in the development of American industries his hope would 
be realized ; that if so much has been accomplished in the past against 
opposition, the future, with co-operation, would be limitless; that 
the waste places of the South would gladden with a new birth of 
prosperity ; that her grand water-powers would fulfill their destiny 
aud turn the busy wheels of productive industry ; that nature’s order 
would be obeyed and the factory built in the cotton-field, and the 
sound of the spindle and the hum of the loom make sweeter notes 
than the music of the song-birds in her forests and everglades. 

Yes, the gentleman’s beautiful vision of peace and sweet accord 
will become a reality when our great country in every part stretches 
forward, through honest, well-paid toil, to improve and utilize the 
natural gifts bestowed by Providence with bountiful and impartial 
hand, so that all may reap the fruits; when community of interest 
obliterates sectional jealousies, and when there shall be no rivalry 


except the healthful competition of trade. To this consummation, | 


“devoutly to be wished,” protection is an essential element and sure 
dependence. 
THE PRESENT POLICY OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 
The chairman [Mr. Woop] attempts to make a forcible argument, 
based upon the brotherhood of nations, reciprocity, and the exercise 
of the American doctrine of broad and free intercourse. Says he: 


The former barriers which prevented general fraternal concord have been shat- 


tered if not already broken down. 

As we have set the example of free political institutions and the recognition of 
the rights of the people, holding up to other nations the example of free political 
thought and action, it is our duty to lead off in the free interchange of productions 
and the removal of those barriers which serve only to dwarf human energy and to 
keep fettered in a subordinate condition the manual power of labor. 


If the effort is to impress this House with the idea that foreign 


nations did pursue in the past, or are now pursuing, a policy that | 


opened their ports to the trade of competitors, the gentleman from 
New York is misinformed, and is circulating erroneous opinions. Un- 
contradicted history shows that all countries have guarded their in- 
dustries by adequate protective laws. Look at our past and present 
greatest rival in this field, England. 


Shall it be forgotten that, by the statutes of Elizabeth, and Charles | 


II, the exporter of sheep was subjected to the forfeiture of all his 
goods forever, to suffer a year’s imprisonment, and then have his left 
hand cut off in a market town, on a market day, to be there nailed 
up; and for the second offense to be adjudged a felon and to suffer 
death accordingly ; or that the exportation of wool was made felony 


and the exporter subjected to the same penalties and forfeitures as a | 


felon? Have the American congressional admirers of British policy 
overlooked the statute of 1700, which prohibited the importation of 
India ealicoes, chintzes, and muslins under a penalty upon the seller 
and buyer to the amount of £200; or that of 1720, which enacted 
that no person should wear a printed calico without the payment of 
£5 for the privilege, while the seller of the article was mulcted to the 
extent of £20. No, Mr. Chairman, England has never neglected the 
most vigorous measures to preserve her material interests in the direc- 
tion of preventing either exports or imports that would injure them. 
As has been well written : 


Great Britain derives her national strength mainly from her commerce, and her 
manufactures almost entirely sustain that commerce. This she well understands, 
and to protect, encourage, and extend her manufactures has been the wise and 
uniform policy of her statesmet for more than a century, and the result is seen in 
4 manufacturing prosperity that is without a parallel. 


Let us turn from the past to the present—to this day, when the 
American tariff is sought to be demolished by the gentleman from 
New York and his allies. While he is engaged in this unpatriotic 
attack on his own countrymen, I hold up before him the spectacle of 


foreign countries at this very hour passing measures of protection to 
their trades and manufactures. 


I quote from a recent foreign correspondence to the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, in which the writer states : 


I have been a careful observer of the movements going on in Europe at this time 
relation to commercial treaties and tariffs, and find that so-called free trade is 
nate losing ground throughout the continent. With nations, as with individ- 
uals, vigilent watchfulness of their own interest is indispensable to prosperity. 
phe United States Government, least of all Christian nations, exercises this watch- 
_ beginning with strong predilections for the theory of free trade, I found that 
Seen of national industry which I studied in its relation to competing in 
qustrics in other countries left the theory wrecked upon the rock of practical facts. 
Such has been the experionce apparently of continental nations also. They are 


in 





The only exception is where their industry has secured a foreign market against 
domestic competition, in which case, of course, they are willing to perpetuate tree 
trade by treaty * ; 

I was alarmed lest Congress, not studying the present condition of out European 
competitors, should open our doors at the very moment which would be most dis- 
advantageous to our interests. While I admit the need of a revision and simpliti- 
cation of our tariff laws, it ought not to be done in the interest of European indus- 
tries, but for the increase of our own. 

Take another proof— 


In a recent number of the Journal of the Society of Arts (published in London, 
April 5, 187s) there appears an article by Mr. Earnest Seyd, F.S.S., on “ Our 
wealth in relation to imports and exports, and the causes of decline in the latter,” 
from which we extract the following : 

“* T will admit that the increased imports are due partly to foreigners forcing goods 
here, but there is, this year, already a falling off in the imports. I will further 
admit that ourhabits are, perhaps, too luxurious. Although I am a thorough free- 
trader, I am aware that such luxurious habits cannot be checked by mere moral 
suasion ; and I am of the opinion that, unless there is soon a better balance between 


our imports and exports, there is really no other method of effecting this than by 
a partial return to protection. 
* * * 


. 7 . . 

“T have shown you before this that, under the present circumstances of our im- 
port and export trade, it is indeed a great question whether we can alter this state 
of things, unless we do bave recourse to protection in some form or another ; and 


just because I am a hearty and clear free-trader, do I feel the weight and surrow of 
this.” 


Even Japan is awakening on the subject— 
The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian has seen an important 
letter from Yokohama, stating thet certain powerful protectionist influence is at 


work in Japan which seems likely to lead to the adoption of a strong anti-free- 
trade policy by the Japanese government. 


And still others from Italy and France: 


The new Italo-French tariff probably came into force on the 1st of April, 1878, 
as it was expected to be voted by the Chambers by that time. It contains no ad 
valorem duties. 

French protective duties.—The minister of commerce will bring forward in the 
Senate a proposal to increase by 24 per cent. the general customs tariffs, and for 
those nations which levy an import duty of more than 20 per cent. upon similar arti- 
cles of French production the increase will amount to 50 per cent. 


As long ago as June, 1877, the German industrialists took emphatic 
action in favor of protection, as. will appear from the proceedings of 
a convention held by them in that month, copied from an American 
newspaper of the day, as follows: 


On the 16th of this month (June, 1877) a congress of German industrialists was 

held at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The chiefs of all the principal establishments were 
a, as well as many of the prominent capitalists and merchants, about four 
1undred and fifty in number. A more intelligent and thoroughly practical body 
of men never met together in this country. The presidentopened the proceedings 
with an appeal for unity of action; a long-threatened crisis had arrived; it was 
felt in every circle of society ; the existence of the national industry was at stake; 
it was the duty of the government to come to the rescue. It would be the business 
of the congress to consider the question in all its bearings, and to suggest the policy 
to be adopted for the revival of the prostrated pursuits. He was followed by Mr. 
Bucck, of Augsburg, who traced the devclopment of German industry to the 10 per 
cent. ad valorem duties of the law of May 26,1218. These stimulated production, 
gave new energy to the nation, and enabled it to repair the disasters inflicted upon 
it by the wars of Napoleon. There was one nation that did not regard the policy 
of self-protection with a friendly eye, and that was England. Her aim was to be 
the chief manufacturer of the world and make other nations growers of raw mate- 
rial for her use. Here he read some striking passages in illustration of this idea 
from the writings of Henry C. Carey, of your city. In fact, Mr. Carey seems to 
be the highest authority on tariff legislation. His works are translated into almost 
all the continental languages, but nowhere are they more widely diflused and 
studied than in Germany. The free-trade policy of England, confounded with polit- 
ical liberty, gradually undermined protection in Germany—treaties were negotiated 
to the injury of local interests, until finally Germany was beaten in her domestic 
markets as well as abroad. The United States, which had pursued adifferent sys- 
tem, was now the most formidable manufacturing rival of England in all the mar- 
kets of the world. They had become rich and prosperous, while Germany was 
paralyzed. A revision of treaties was necessary as well as the inauguration of a 
system of industrial protection 

Other speakers referred to the immense losses in different branches of production, 
Ninety-seven iron-works, representing a capital of 440,000,000 marks, in 1576 had 
sunk 5 percent. of their capital, with a loss of 21,000,000 marks. The coal companies 
of Dortmund, with a capital of 440,000,000 marks, last year sunk 20,000,000 marks, 
&e. Resolutions requesting a parliamentary inguiry into the state of trade and 
industry, as a preliminary to the negotiation of further treaties, and that such 
treaties should lows specially in view the relief of the industries of the empire 
from foreign competition, and its guarantee from further injury, were unanimously 
adopted. The deliberations of this congress will no doubt have a controlling in- 
fluence over the Reichsrath in tariff legislation. One of the speakers made an ob- 
servation that goes to show how oppressively the military system of Germany works. 
He complained of its drawing so many young and vigorous men from fixed occupa 
tions to the operations of war, of the loss of valuable lives in the frequent hostilities 
in which the country had been engaged of late years, and of the necessity of em 

yloying men of advanced years in factories as the only ones on whose constancy of 

coo they could rely. In Switzerland there is an equally strong movement for an 
increase of the tariffin a protective sense, as so many of the old-established indus- 
tries are on the brink of ruin. The constant cheapening of prices has led to such 
reduction of wages that the laboring population, in some of the cantons, is suffering 
for adequate means to support life. Production must be diminished, and thousands 
of skilled artisans will be obliged to emigrate where they can get a living unless 
the legislature of the republic can provide an eflicient remedy tor the twin suffer- 
ings of capital and labor. 


The candid conclusion—using the terse language of the Philadel- 
phia North American: 


That free trade is an untried experiment—a mere theory, and that almost every 
nation of Europe still adheres to the policy of protecting native industries. ‘This 
statement, if questioned, can readily be settled by reference to the tarntis of cus- 
toms duties of foreign countries such as France, Russia, Austria, Spain, Sweden, 
and Norway. Rates of duty may not be so high in many cases as in this country, 
but they are suflicient, and the avowed object of them is protection to home indua- 
tries as well as revenue, precisely as in this country. Let as take India to illna- 
trate this. In India there is a moderate duty of 5 per cent. on cotton goods. This 
is a protective duty, and the manufacturers of cotton goods in England have per- 
sistently opposed it as such. The Manchester manutycturers claing that ju India 
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From an editorial article in the Iron and Coal Trades Revic 
Middlesbrough, for February 22, 1878, we take the following rema; is 

The new tariff bill introduced into the United States Legislature has set +) 
ufacturers up in arms, and for a very good reason, and they are leayine ie ; 
unturned to defeat the proposals of the committee who were appointed tok ok i 
the matter. Meetings, petitions, &c., are all resorted to, ba the protec E 
organs are overloaded with diatribes against the bill. Certainly it js j, a 
make a sweeping change when the duties on more than two-thirds of tly 
taxed are to be cither repealed or greatly modified, and such a radica) ¢ 
speedily adopted naturally causes alarm among those who think that ty 










labor is cheap, strikes are unknown, and cotton close at hand—hence a protective 
duty of even 5 per cent. is not only contrary to British notions of free trade, but is 
quite unnecessary. The manufacturers of India, on the other hand, claim that 
while they do enjoy the advantages stated, vet a duty of at least 5 per cent. is 
necded to offset certain disadvantages they labor under, such as greater cost of 
building factories, putting in machinery, keeping machinery in repair, &c. This 
duty of 5 per cent. on cotton goods in India is a protective measure. It was not 
imposed for revenue, and this statement cannot be refuted. 

So with the tariffs of Australia, the Dominion of Canada, &c. Duties are imposed 
for protection to home industrics as well as revenue, and free trade does not exist 
between the colonies and the mother country. Even in England there are many 
who favor a return to protective duties, and the statement of Mr. Woop that “the 


articles 
80 


ack canp t 






Reem ine nee 


former barriers which prevented general fraternal concord have been shattered, if 
not altogether broken down," is simply absurd, We clip from the London Record: 

Lord Bateman writes to the Times suggesting that the vote of six millions should 
bo raised, not by increasing the income tax or by indirect taxation, but by a lim- 
ited protective duty as a toll or an octrot on the imports to this country.” 


Switzerland also joins the protective column : 


{From Ryland’s Iron Trade Circular.} 

Notwithstanding its liberal traditions, Switzerland seems to have become affected 
by the protective policy now generally pursued by the great continental nations, 
and has decided upon increasing the import duties on many articles of commerce, 
80 as to form a virtual barrier against their introduction. The reason for this ret- 
rograde step is not precisely given, but it may be taken for granted that Switzer- 
land has found itself unable otherwise to withstand the competition it meets with 
on all sides, and that the act is one of protection in the original and legitimate 
sense of the term. On this account it can hardly be said that the new exaction is 
intended to counteract any special er with England, but any movement 
of this kind must necessarily affect England in a greater or less degree, and all the 
more so when it is fonnd that Austrian prints of excellent quality are now being 
otfered in the Manchester market at very moderate prices. This may be regarded 
as indicating that not only do the continental nations desire to raise a barrier against 
the introduction of foreign manufactures within their territory, but they use it 
further as a vehicle for invading other countries with their own products. A few 
quotations will sutlice to show the tendency of the new Swiss tariff. On gray cot- 
ton yarn the old rate of from 4 te 7 francs per 100 kilograms is to be replaced by a 
new uniform rate of 6 francs. The old rate on bleached cotton yarn of from 4 to 7 
francs is proposed to be abolished in favor of one of 8 francs for all qualities. The 
rate on gray doubled cotton yarn is to be raised from 7 to 8 francs, and on colored 
cotton-yarn from 7 to 10 francs. On cotton goods averaging less than 40 threads 
per square millimeter, the present rate of from 4 to 16 franes is to be abolished in 
favor of oneof 10 frances for all qualities ; but on cotton goods averaging more than 
40 threads per square millimeter there is to be a reduction from 16 to 15 francs. 
‘The rate on muslins now varies from 4 to 16 frances; it is proposed to increase it to 
from 15 to 20." Woven colored goods are to suffer an increase in the rate from 16 to 
30 francs, and prints from 16 to 35 francs, while velvets, damasks, piques, &c., which 
are now taxed from 4 to 16, are to pay a uniform rate of 20 francs. It would ap- 
pear, indeed, that the various manufactures in which Switzerland has to fear for- 
eign competition are to be hedged round by restrictions which will guard them 
within the range of itsown region, and in this respect the little republic has only been 
following the example held out by empires ond kingdoms. Time only can tell how 
all this will end, but itis significant that the new tariff has already received the 
approval of the federal council, so that it may be accepted as an indication of Swiss 
policy in the futare, The tariff, however, has to come for “ examination” before the 
national assembly in June next, so that plenty of time is afforded the chambers of 


commerce to furnish the foreign oflice with their views as to the extent to which it 
would atfeet British interests. 





It does appear that the lessons of history and the example pre- 
sented by other nations at this very hour are unheeded by the framers 
of this tariff bill, and that America is to be exposed to the evils of 
free trade for the benefit of her rivals, who, at the same moment, 
are raising barriers of protective laws to bar out competition with 
them. Such an attempt at suicidal legislation has never been wit- 
nessed in the historical annals of the world. 


THE WOOD TARIFF INLL WELCOMED BY FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill has a supporting party, and its passage is 
looked anxiously for in certain quarters. Its author may find satis- 
faction in the reflection that while American sentiment almost uni- 
versally condemns its provisions as disastrous, and while no one on 
this side of the water is asking its enactment, but on the contrary, 
our fellow-citizens by hundreds of thousands are uniting in oppo- 
sition, yet, from foreign shores, it is welcomed with plaudits warm 
and strong. Let our American Congress take warning by these tones. 

lor instance, the Middlesbrough Lron and Coal Trades Review for 
February 15 says of it: 


A telegram from New York, dated Wednesday, states that the leading iron and 
stecl manufacturers throughout the United States have held a meeting at Phila- 
delphia, and resolutions were passed thereat pledging those present to do all in 
their power to prevent the areas tariff bill from becoming law. This action on 
their part was not unexpected, because nearly all the manufacturers over there 
are decidedly protectionist in their views; and the abolition of the duties on so 
many articles will seriously affect them, as it will permit of the unrestricted com- 
petition of other countries, the gainerin the end being the public. Free-trade 
principles are making headway rapidly in the States, and it is to be hoped that 
the recommendations of the committee, which the manufacturers object to, will 
be carried ia extenso 

Mr. I. Lowthian Bell, the distinguished English ironmaster, in an address re- 
cently delivered by him, said that “Middlesbrough manufacturers of pig-iron 
could wnadersell the German makers, and they had thus caused a number of fur- 
naces on the Rhine to be closed." Where is the patriotic German who will say 
that this result of which Mr. Bell brags is a good thing for Germany ? 





And where is the patriotic American who will hasten the same effect 
for the furnaces of the Schuylkill Valley and other iron-producing 
regions of the United States? 

The Maritime Journal, published at Halifax, Nova Scotia, hailed 
the free-ship section of the bill as giving promise “of the old stir 
ence more in (English provincial) ship-yards at the very time when 
cheap labor and all else will permit of our competing at great advan- 
tage in quality as well as price.” Fortunately, this feature has been 
stricken from the amended bill, and a calamity thus averted to the 
s‘ ruggling ship-building interests, one into which the element of labor 
enters in preponderating proportion, 


would be necessary for the American producers, and there would b« 


which, if passed, cannot fail to make a considerable difference to our trade y 


largely it may affect the hardware trade of this country, We are not in much Dos 








successfully be cultivated at home without shutting out every other na 


The same paper for March 15 editorially says: 
Should the new bill receive the sanction of Congress, an entire char 


on. 


age of policy 


. . : ae a an excell, 
chance for this country cultivating more intimate commercial relations than l 


th 
erto. 0 


The London Ironmonger for March 1 contains the following sen- 
tence: ee 


Sheffield, it is said, is again picking up its trade with the United States. a 


that market be not entirely closed to us with the heavy tariff which now pr = 
there will assuredly be a good prospect opened if the new tariff be acc« pted. 


Elsewhere the same authority refers more at length to the Wood 


bill, and says: 


The Financial Committee of the United States Legislature has drawn up a bill 


the North American continent. It will be seen from a summary of its provis - 


which we copy from the American correspondence of the Birmingham Post. | 


tion at present to judgo of the prospects of this bill, but the collateral indicat 


are certainly in its favor. There have lately come before us some interesting ps : 
ticulars, which show that our manufactures still retain a foothold in the Uvited 
States, despite the rigidity of the porte. tive tariff of that country. The most » 
cent statistics show that our trac ‘ 


© with that country is again devek ping. The 
improvement to which we refer does not appear to have become manifest until 
toward the close of last year. For two years previously our connection with th: 
American market had been of less value, whereas, during the last quarter of last 
year, the increase was very marked. 


The London Engineer for February 22 contained an 


editorial 
article entitled “The Iron Trade of the United States,” whieh e- 
bodied a quotation from the Pittsburgh American Manufacturer 
warning the iron-makers of that city that the reduction in the cost of 
producing iron in England would have to be met here cither by 4 
corresponding reduction of cost or by an increase in the tariff. Upon 
this remark by the newspaper representative of the Pittsburgh iron- 
makers, the Engineer, with true English philanthropy, commented 
as follows: 

sritish iron-masters may take heart when Pittsburgh wails. An iron t 
which maintains a tottering and miserable existence, with all the help of a tr 
mendous tariff, has little chance of a prolonged life ; and our contemporary m 
rest assured that America cannot make iron as cheap as British iron-masters \ 
make and sell it before they retire from the competition. As we have said, we 
must make and sell iron. America has no such necessity, and it is easy to see 
that, do what American iron-masters may, the end will be the same. They will 
be undersold by England until capital is driven out of the American trade, and iis 
dimensions are reduced to reasonable limits, and its operations confined to tho r 
munerative production of those special brands for which certain districts have 
long enjoyed a high reputation; and the end is probably not far off. Already the 
American iron trade is contracting. In the whole of Missouri and its borders not 
a pound of iron is being made, twenty-three furnaces having been put out of blast. 
Let but a moderate reduction be made in the tariff—and there is every prospect that 
the free-trade party will achieve at last a partial success—and the well-blown bul 
ble will burst, and tho iron trade of the United States will recede to the legitimate 
limits which we have indicated. The pinch may be felt severely for a time, but 
the country will be better without than with an exotic manufacture, which can 
not live without what is, in plain terms, a national subsidy. 

The Engineer may be presumed to know fully the sentiments and 
the purposes of its English ironmaking constituents, and in the above 
extracts from its columns the ability and the determination to crush 
out the American iron industry, “if but a moderate reduction be made 
in the tariff,” are most clearly and insolently and exultingly expressed. 
In the event of this expected reduction taking place, the Engineer 
unmistakably intimates that the present condition of the iron industry 
of Missouri will be the fate of the iron industry of the whole of our 
country. Do our legislators at Washington wish to destroy the Ameri- 
can iron industry? If they do, the Engineer tells them that all they 
have to do is to pass the Wood tariff bill. And it speaks truthfully. 
David Thomas most forcibly said at the meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Association, on the 12th of February last, that the iron in- 
dustry of this country could not stand any more pressure than it is now 
receiving ; that capital employed in iron-making could afford to make 
no more sacrifices than itis now making; that the workingmen engaged 
in iron-making could afford to accept no lower wages tor their labor 
than they are now receiving ; and that if Congress should now resolve 
to strike the iron industry of the country a severer blow than it has yet 
received, one that will bankrupt owners and bring increased hard- 
ships to workingmen, Congress alone will be responsible. The Lon- 
don Engineer sees clearly the point so well made by David Thomas, 
that the iron industry of this country can make no more sacrifices au 
live, and the English editor, with an audacity that is amazing, asks 
that the finishing stroke be given to that industry by an American 
Congress. . 

Another journal—Capital and Labor—gives faithful analysis of the 
true inwardness of this bill by confessing that its principle is agaist 
“ manufacturers as a class, hostile to the importing merchant. It is 
because American manufacturers interfere with the business of New 
York importers of iron and steel, hardware, cotton and woolen goods, 
silk goods, earthenware, &c., that Mr. Woon’s bill provides for a re- 
duction of duties.” 
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The London Ironmongers’ Review contains the following : 
\s it is evident we cannot expect free trade with America for some years to come 


‘ell to receive With gratitude even small installments in that direction ; and 
roposed reduction of 10 per cent. in the duties upon hardware goods, though it 
I it as Lttle as English hardware manufacturers could expect, will place them 
sition to successfully compete with their rivalsin America. In that posi 
now certainly are not. For the last four or five years they have had to 

»st duties which were well-nigh prohibitory; and as American makers 

od in their hardware manufactures, they have found themselves almost en 
shut out from markets which were once a veritable El Dorado. Buta reduc 

f even 10 percent. will make a great change. The effect which it would have 
~ome of the Sheflield trade, for instance, would be nothing short of a meta 
wnhosis from depression to extreme activity. Not only then will steel houses 
‘yle to send their best brands—for these up to the present time cannot be 
and American manufacturers must have them—but they would be able 

e with the Pennsylvania makers in the second in inferior qualities. En- 

ikers, too, of railway rails, who for some time past have been altogether 

~ cluded from American contracts in consequence of the ey of tender- 
i ‘at sufliciently low rates, would once more ey formidable rivals. Tools, cut- 
lery grates, machines, in fact almost all kinds of hardware, could be sent across 
the 
i 


\ilantie at prices which, while they would prove remunerative to the manu 

vcturer, would tempt dealers to purchase them in preference to the productions of 
\merican and inferior makers. <A reduction of only 10 ae cent.—and this is the 
le vat that can be expected—will, indeed, create such a change in the condition of 
the English hardware trade as only the most sanguine can realize. It is just the 
bridge which would lead from the gloomy banks of depression and short hours on 
tho one side to those of good trade and activity on the other. ‘The trade of Bir 
neham would be speedily influenced. Wolverhampton, now suffering the most 
extreme depression, would soon put on its old appearance of bustling and prosper- 
ous activity, and the whole of the Black Coantry would feel the effect. 


THE EFFECT ON WAGES AND WORKINGMEN, 


The destructive effects of the Wood tariff bill on the workingmen 
and workingwomen of America are the most pernicious of its evils. 
These classes have remonstrated in numbers not to be counted; but 
their voice has been passed by unheeded, and their remonstrances 
buried in the oblivion of the favorite “box” of the unmovable gentle- 
man from New York. Sitting aloft on the throne reared for him by 
the importer and foreign capitalist, he could not bend low enough 
to listen to the prayer of the humble and struggling workingmen 
whose daily bread is at stake in the success or failure of this measure. 
I put no hypothetical case, but speak from personal experience. On 
the 4th of the present month, a few days ago, I offered in the House 
the following, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to have read as part 
of my remarks : 

Ata demonstration composed of employers and employed, representing all tho 
different branches of industry and numbering ten thousand workingmen and work- 


1en in procession and in mass-meeting, the following resolutions were 
! 


ed, That the people of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, in mass-meeting 
assembled, at Chester, on this 20th day of April, 1878, comprising the several 
branches of agricultural, mechanical, and manufacturing industry, embracing em- 
ployers as well asemployed, and numbering thousands of workingmen and working 
women, do express unanimous and earnest protest against any reduction in the 
present tariff duties upon foreign manufactures. 


Resolved, That the history of this country proves that the highest national pros- 
verity bas been secured by decided and adequate protection to home industries. 

‘esolved, That the agitation of the subject in the measure now pending before 

cress, known as the Wood tariff bill, has augmented the business depression 
and financial distress ; and its continuance must result in irretrievable disaster. 

Resolved, That itis the duty ofall true patriots and wise statesmen to bring this 
agitation to an immediate termination, and to this end, for the welfare of business 
men and the multitude of the struggling and distressed laborers, mechanics, and 
operatives, we pray our members of Congress to use the necessary efforts. 

Resolved, That the members of Congress from this district be requested to pre- 

nt these resolutions to the House of Representatives, at Washington. 

solved, That the committee having in charge this demonstration be continued 
ith instructions to take proper means, in their discretion, to supply information 
on the subject in different parts of the country and to secure co-operation from 
the various establishments therein, in such manner as will be most cffectual 
against any change at this time in the tariff Jaws 
AMBROSE WOOD, Chairman. 
THOMAS CLOUGH, Treasurer. 
SAMUEL LYONS, Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, this memorial is respectful in language, and was 
offered by me pursuant to the instruction therein contained. It was 
the expression of one of the largest meetings ever assembled at 
Chester, accompanied by a procession of several thousands of men 
and women in line, bearing with them banners, deviees, machinery, 
and specimens of their handicraft. Every word in the memorial is 
the honest belief of that assemblage upon a public question then 
pending before Congress, which they felt actually affected their most 
Vital interests. And how was this memorial received by the gentle- 
man from New York? With objection, sneeringly. He wanted none 
such, and could Jearn nothing from that source. With words of scorn, 
and epithets such as “machine” and “contract” resolutions, he con- 
signed them to the “box.” But they have now been resurrected, 
and will go before the country in the RECORD, one more chapter in 
— volume of epitaphs that will surmount the remains of the tariff 
ual, 

And let me predict for him, that the sure sign of failure is on the 
legislative measure, and the pallor of political death is on the party, 
that seeks the ruin of, or unwarrantably insults the cause of American 
labor. There was a time when men in this country were esteemed 
little more than machines, and were bought and sold and owned by 
contract, and had no free expression of thought or earnest will. The 
gentleman from New York may have been retrospecting into that 
period and wishing for its return when he indulged in these epithets. 
That day has gone by, and the American workingman, now standing 
erect in the sunlight of perfect freedom, a true, law-abiding, intelli- 
gent citizen, with willing heart and strong hand, making honest 
ellort to earn a livelihood for himself and those dependent upon him, 


is the peer of the highest, and his opinions are entitled to the respect 
of any member of Congress, even the leader of the dominant party 
an this House—the chairman of Ways and Means. Bui this incident 
1s Consistent with the sentiment that has prevailed in the framing of 
the bill, that of utter disregard of the views of those most affected, 
and entire abnegation of the welfare of the toilers. Where in all the 
elaborate and well-prepared speech of the chairman [Mr. Woop] is 
to be found a presentation and discussion of the consequences of his 
bill on labor; where is presented the relative condition of working 
people abroad andathome? Nowhere. They are totally disregarded, 
and yet their numbers and their essential intluence in the prosperity 
of the nation give them the first place for consideration in this dis- 
cussion ; still, this all-important element is disposed of in the very 
brief paragraphs which I quote below: 

The total exports of iron and the manufactures of iron for the fiscal year 1877 
was $8,089,540, thus showing that the — nsion arising from the competition 
of foreign mechanics with American workmen bas now little force 

It was put in evidence before the Committee of Ways and Means by Mr. Roax h, 
the celebrated American iron-ship builder, that he readily obtained workmen in 
Pennsylvania for from fifty to sixty cents per day; but, however this may be, it is 
certain that our superior quickness and productive energy counterbalance any dif- 
erence which may exist in the price of labor. : 

The chairman has forgotten that he has chosen the year 1877, 
when iron-men were running at ruinous losses to keep hands at work 
even at starvation rates of wages, as I have shown heretofore. And 
has it come to this, that sixty cents per day is to be held up to us as 
the adequate compensation for American labor? Heaven forbid. Tho 
gentleman from New York may think that enough, but as for myself, 
and I know also for the republican side of the House, our prayer shall 
be for the most abundant work at the highest rates. 

We take issue with the chairman [Mr. Woop] here and now on the 
question of wages ; and believing from the signs of the present and 
learning from the lessons of experience, that protection is to the 
workman employment and good pay, we follow in our path and leave 
the gentleman to go his way and work out his free-trade theory, with 
its inevitable result of sixty cents per day. The cause of employer 
and employed are identical in this matter, and good times for the ono 
cannot fail to be retlected on the other. 

Consider the interest and the people thus ignored. By the census 
of 1870, in the United States there were: 

Hands employed in manufactures and mining 
Establishments 

Capital invested 

Wages paid annually 

These spread throughout almost every State and Territory, and 
comprised in the main small industries, for the figures disclose an 
average of only a fraction over ten hands to each establishment. 

Where thers is one Fall River, Lowell, Gloucester, Manayunk, or 
Eddystone, with their immense corporation mills, | will find a hun- 
dred modest factories nestling by rippling water-powers in the pleas- 
ant valleys, or clustered in the smaller villages and cities, owned by 
the one man who takes his hand at the daily work, backed by no 
capital save his own industry, his all centered in the plant, and en- 
gaged in the death-struggle to hold the little possession which his 
saved earnings has obtained, after the years of oxertion that raised 
him from spinner or weaver to proprietor. 

I pray you hold ere you remove the protection that sustains these 
feeble ones, destroy their fruits garnered in the past, and blast their 
hopes for the future. 

The honorable chairman [Mr. Woop] has reached the legitimate 
conclusion of his theories, to put American labor in direct compe- 
tition with that of European countries; and I will supply what he 
has omitted, the condition of the competitor set up for the American 
mechanic and workman. No more inauspicious time could be chosen 
than in the 

PRESENT DISTRESSED STATE OF LABOR IN EUROPR. 

We glean the facts from the current news of the day: 

FRANCE.—There are bad accounts from the working classes in the north of ’rance, 
reported to the minister of the interior the other day by a large number of the sen- 
ators, deputies, and leading persons engaged in trade. The manufacturers of the 
Department du Nord (including what used to be French Flanders, containing the 
great coal-field of France, and several thousand manufactories, there being threo 
thousand around the walls of Valenciennes alone) declared to the minister of state 
that the crisis in the trade for textile fabrics had reached an almost unbearablo 
point of extreme severity, and pressed upon the government the necessity of rigidly 
maintaining and practically extending the principle of protection to native indus- 
try and capital. 

Distress IN GERMANY.—The United States consul at Nuremberg describes the 
distress which prevails in the spinning and weaving districts, known as the Voigt 
land, owing to the continued depression of trade. Most of the factories are closed, 
and the weavers and their families are subsisting on past earnings, and gladto get 
fifteen to twenty-five cents oo day for hard work without board. In Nuremberg 
wages are higher, although but few can find employment, and the prostration of 
business seems to be increasing. ‘The beer-houses, of which there is one to every 
nine households in Nuremberg, are filled with idle laborers. The falling off in 
American and Oriental trade is regarded as a cause ef the depression. There are 
thousands of suffering German-Americans wandering about Germany in search of 
employment and the means of returning home to the United States, which they 
left in search of better wages. 

The consulates are overwhelmed with appeals for aid. When sick there is no 
provision for these wanderers. The hospitals are local charities for the benefit of 
the residents of the several towns. Occasionally the Bavarian government pays 
the expenses of those who are shown to be absolutely destitute. The consulates 
are powerless to assist these unfortunate creatures. 

Great Britain.—The cotton manufacturers of East Lancashire have notified 
their employés that they intend to reduce their wages 10 per cent. The masters 
in the north of England iron trade who gave notice to their employés of a reduction 
of 10 to 17 per cent. have consented to substitute a reduction of 7) per cent. It is 
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thought that the men will accept this. The miners of the Tamworth district have 
accepted a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The poverty of the cotton operatives at Blackburn, who are on the strike, is at- | 
tracting great attention. Soup kitchens are being established in various parts of 
the town. Many private individuals are contributing toward the maintenance of 
the operatives, and a great quantity of provisions is given, but the supply is much 
too limited. About twenty thousand of those on the strike are non-unionists. These 
are entirely dependent on their friends. 

Large reductions in the wages of operatives continne to be made in England, 
chietly in the northern manufacturing and mining districts. In Warrington (Lan- 
cashire) the wages have gone down 24 per cent. more. In the Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire mining district the employers propose a reduction of 74 per cent. In East 
Lancashire the wages of the cotton operatives are to be reduced 10 per cent. In 
short, small pay, and little work at that, seems to be the rule and not the exception 
in the north of England. 


A correspondent of the Iron and Steel Bulletin gives a graphic 
account of the distress in one of the manufacturing districts of Great | 
Britain, quoted below in his own words: 


Accompanied by this clergyman, Ion. Mr. Bruce and myself made visits into 
some of the houses of tho distressed ones, and for the first time in my life I stood 
face to face with poverty and distress, misery and wretchedness, utterly beyond 
the power of man to describe. So intensely painful is it to look upon that its real- 
ity becomes almost a question of doubt. To tell you that there were no furniture, 
no food, sardly any clothes, and only the dying embers of fire, is the simplest lan- 
guage that could be used to convey the intensity of that indescribable misery that 
must be seen to be in any way understood. You must see the human beings that 
inhabit these weather sheds, and have fastened on your souls expressions from 
eyes that speak that hope is dead ; you must see the human form divine hanging 
on, as it were, to its own particles, out of sheer desperation; you must hear the 
human voice utter the words, “The parish allows me 2s. a week; out of that I 
have to pay Is. 6d. for rent, and 3d. for the burial club, which leaves me 3d. to live 
upon; and with the exception of a little soup from the kitchen, and sometimes a 
little tea and sugar Mrs. Crawshay gives me, I have not had anything else to live 
upon for months.”” All this you must see if you would realize the sorrows that sur- 
round the aching woe of that suffering that must exist with her who says, ‘‘ Look 
at my arm, sir; let it tellif lam hungering?” or you must hear a mother say, “ If 
I had only bread to keep the children from crying, sir, I could bear it ;” or the wife 
saying, “It’s bad enough to have your husband ill, sir, but to havo him ill and 
starving at the same time it is very hard ; it’s awful hard !” 


It may be replied that now exceptional suffering exists. Admitted, 
but in truth 


LOW WAGES, POVERTY, IGNORANCE, AND DISTRESS CONSTITUTE THE NORMAL CON- 
DITION OF EUROPEAN LALOR. 


From Dr. Young’sexcellent and invaluable work on Labor in Europe 
and America there is abundant evidence of the normal lamentable 
condition of the working classes in the Old World. 

Added to these remarks will be found two tables: A, showing the 
comparative rates of wages, in several branches of industry, between 
America and the Old World ; and B, the cost of some of the necessaries 
of life in the same, respectively. The highly advanced condition of 
our countrymen, in a pecuniary point of view alone, thus shown, is 
such that competition would be folly ; while, if we look to social, 
educational, and moral considerations, it would become a crime. 

l’rance gives the following showing: 

Paris, in 1860, in the range of industries including yarn and woven 
goods, metals and chemicals, paid an average of daily wages to males 
&8.7 cents, and to females of 44.3 cents; and generally home comforts 
are not to be met with in the dwellings of the French workmen. 

In Lyons, the great silk-manufacturing city, journeymen earn from 
60 cents to $1 per day, and women about 50 cents, and they work 
eleven hours. 


This account adds: 


After considering the material wants of the workman, if you inquire into his 
real condition, it will have to be acknowledged with regret that not only is his 
education very limited, but in some cases entirely neglected. Parents pressed by 
straitened cireumstances only send their children to school up to their twelfth 
year. The knowledge which they acquire there is very elementary and soon for- 
gotten in the midst of surroundings so unfavorable to its retention and so much 
more unfavorable to its cultivation. 


HOURS OF LABOR. 


In 1836 the workman's day was fifteen hours long at Mulhouse, Dornach, and 
Lille, and sixteen at Bischerville. A report made before the Industrial Society at 
Mulhouse in 1437 stated that it was eighteen hours long in many French manufact- 
orics. Adults are now limited by law to twelve hours’ labor per day. Adding to 
this the hour and a half usually allowed for rest and meals, it makes the absence 
of a mother from her family thirteen and a half hours. This is in case, we sup- 
pose, her house is near the factory, which it rarely is. Generally it takes an hour 
to go and return, which makes altogether an absence of fourteen or fifteen hours 
for the mother and of solitude for the children. It is clear that, under such con- 
ditions, the room must be neglected; it is neither washed nor swept nor put in 
order. Yet no one can have the heart to reproach, for this the unhappy creature 
who, when she returns from the shop, has baroly strength enough to prepare sup- 
per and put her children to bed. 

It is, then, impossible for a woman employed in a factory to perform her duty 
to her children. During her absence the visitor will not unfrequently find the 
children gathered around tho fircless stove, sad and motionless. Their weakness 
rather than their mother’s injunctions keeps them at home, The first idea which 
occurs to us on seeing them is that they have never smiled. There is another diffi- 
culty about schooling. It is necessary to be rich in order to go to the free school. 
A child of six years can wind; at eight he can enter a manufactory. Supposing 
that there are two or three children between tho ages of six and twelve years, how 
is it possible to a them on the wages of one man! They must do their week's 
work as well astheir father and mother. With what impatience do the peasants 
await the age fixed for entering the factory! Is it because they undervalue edu- 
cation? No; it is because they dread starvation. 

Germany.—Since 1872, owing to the feeling of security engendered by the close 
of the German-French war, all kinds of industrial enterprises have been stimu- 
lated in the German Empire, and wages have responded in an increase of 31 per 
cent. for factory operatives, and 37 per cent. for mechanics. At Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and at Stuttgart, in Wiirtemberg, for the most ordinary class of labor, from 
forty cents to forty-eight cents per day are paid ; while skilled labor, such as a 
machinist cr other first-class mechanic, commands from $6 to $3 per week. Male 
farm laborers are paid from sixty cents to $1 per day, according to experience and 
qualification, and females from $2 to $8 per month. The average wages for male 





adult factory bands was, in 1872, 674 cents per day, and for male adult —— 
423 cents per day. ~ mechanics 
The rates of wages in factories vary according to the distance of tho a 
from the capital. In the as manufactory near Esslingen a ee 
miles from Stuttgart, the wages for a good malo spinner vary from 36... 
cents a day; a good female hand receives 36 cents a day. 5 a eae 3S 
In the calico manufactory at Heidenheim, the present rates of waes ar 
a day for a male hand, and 22 cents for women's and children’s labor. |} : 
observed however, that Heidenheim is situated in one of the cheapest distric. : 
Wiirtemberg, and the purchasing power of wages is accordingly highoy ih "= 
other parts of the country. Wages in this factory have increased 19 pe.” 
since 1865, and 4 per cent. in the last year. ~ Per cont 
At the immense steel works of Fried. Krupp, in Essen, Prussia. t} 
wages for skilled workmen was 96 cents per day, and for unskilled $2.83 per ; 
The working hours in Germany are eleven and twelve hours per day. ae Com 


The condition and educational advantages of improving Germany 
are alluded to by Consul Brentano, of Dresden, as follows: s 


In regard to the habitations, the modo of living of German laborers com, 
very unfavorably with the condition of American workingmen. Whilo ate 
many of the American laborers, especially the skilled class, reside in neat. eo, 
fortable cottages, mostly their own, the workingmen here, as a general rule. liv, ; 
tenement houses in the suburbs of the city. I speak here of the permanent yea. 
dent class. The fluctuating laboring population which comes in from the cour “al 
remains in the city during the week, tad returns to their families on Sunday pe 
up at sleeping-places, (Schlafstellen,) where often quite a number occupy on : d 
the same apartment. ; = 

As regards the education of the laboring classes, I desire to state that popular 
education in the Kingdom of Saxony, as in the other states composing the Germ - 
Empire, is acompulsory one. Quite inconsistently with this system of comp lees 
education is the fact that they have here no system of free schools. The idea of tis 
only true statesmanship, that it is the duty of the whole community to educate thy, 
rising population, has not yct penetrated into the German states. Only the two more! 
republics, the United States of America and the Swiss Confederacy, have a syst; 
of free schools. In Saxony the parents are compelled to send their children to 
school till they havo reached a certain age, generally fourteen years, and they are 
at the same time, obliged to pay a tuition fee, and for the school-books and writins 
— That this is very frequently a great hardship for poor people is self 
evident. 
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CONDITION OF LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA'S CHIEF RIVAL. 


In Glasgow the average pay of mechanics, such as blacksmiths, 
carpenters, masons, tailors, &c., is not more than 25s. per week, 
equivalent to $6.53 in United States gold. And Scotland is the coun- 
try—Glasgow the principal port—that for the year ending June 30, 
1872, sent imports to America amounting to............ $14,341,572 

Of which there were— 

OCetDORIRRRTRORENEE . ccensscncsscccccccceavessesenscce § 3,066,295 
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Here are some home pictures extracted from Dr. Young's reliable 
work, and based upon consular reports : 


The condition of the laboring-men of this city cannot be fully understood wit! 
outa glance at their homes. In this respect, perhaps, more than in any other, is 
the greatest contrast presented between the British and American mechani: 
Home comforts, in the American sense, are but little known to the laboring-man 
in Glasgow, living for the most part in great tenement buildings, whero ten or a 
dozen, sometimes twenty or thirty, families occupy a single tenement ; cach fam 
ily possessed of but one, or at most two, ill-ventilated, dreary, dirty rooms. The 
official statistics upon this subject are startling. The city chamberlain, in his re 
port for 1869, says: “It is quite aside from the subject to complain of single 
apartments being each occupied by a family, for such has always been the case 
and apparently will continue to be the case, muchas it is to be regretted. Tho 
chief evil arises when a dwelling-house becomes subdivided into single apart 
ments, each entering throngh its neighbor, in pkiwe of each opening only upon a 
well-ventilated staircase or corridor.” 


In a report prepared by Mr. Consul Webster, “on the condition of 
the working people of Sheffield,” he says: 

The mother in many cases being away from home at work, consequently neg 
lects the family. The husband, knowing that there is no comfort for him at home, 
resorts to the nearest dram-shop for refreshment ; the wife, in many cases, doing 


the same. Hence the sad neglect of the children. 
* * * * 





* . . 

In the matter of their dwellings and furniture, their dress, their sleeping ac- 
commodations, and almost everything that goes to make the home the comfort of 
the family is seriously abridged. And yet vast numbers who earn good wages, 
say thirty, forty, and fifty shillings a week, seem to be satisfied with tho scanti- 
est supply of the most co1+mon absolute necessaries of life. In very many cases 
large families live in one aad two rooms. This would not be true of a majority 
but it is too common. e 

In a large proportion of their homes family comfort is totally unknown. The 
tenements of the laboring class are but poor apologies for homes, in multitudes of 
cases their whole furniture not being worth more than a few shillings. TPawa- 
brokers do a thriving business, and tho only part of the week when comforts are 
introduced is on Saturday evening and Sunday, after the wages of the week come 
in. Monday usually begins with the poverty and pawning of the previous week, 
and thus the perpetual round continues. The tenements are generally small and 
dirty. 


The following extract from the Cambrian News shows the uncom- 
fortable lodgings of working-people in Wales: 


The newly appointed inspector of nuisances for the rural district of Aboryst- 
with has made two reports, which reveal an almost inconceivablo state of dexra 
dation among the people. A large number of the houses are altog: ther untit for 
habitation, and those hovels are terribly overcrowded, adults of both BexCS Ix ing 
herded promiscuously together. In one case sixteen men sleep in eight beds it 
two small rooms, and in another instance four men occupy tho beds during the 
night and four during the day, the day occupants frequently having to wait until 
the night-men get up. In one place a family lives in a hut which is also used as 
a slaughter-house, skin-room, and butcher's shop; and in another a wom in, her 
grown-up daugbter, a cow, a heifer, and nine fowls occupied one room, w hich has 
no fire-place, no window, and no light or ventilation beyond that provided by the 
door. 


Dr. Griffiths, the medical officer of health for the borough of Shef- 
field, in his annual report issued in 1874, thus refers to the sanitary 
condition of the dwellings of the poor: 


Many of the dwellings of the poor are unfit for them. One room freque atly 
serves the threefold purpose of bed-room, dwelling-room, and work-room, and the 
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vie enace for air is totally inadequate for the health of the tenants. When to 
Shie is ided that the windows are generally what are termed Yorkshire lights, or 
ments, many of which cannot bo opened, and that when panes are broken the 
joncy is supplied by wood or paper, excluding the light, and that whole fami- 
ve without regard to sex or age, the single and married, are promiscuously min- 
“toa, there need be no surprise at the existence of disease nor at the spread of in- 
fection. 

Look at thefarm-laborer of England. To-day emancipated, his con- 
Jition is no better than when in serfdom. In 1871 the average wages 
of English farm-laborers were twelve shillings per week. In the 
southern parts of England the wages were only eight or nine shillings; 
inthe north about fifteen. On such pay it was impossible for a mar- 
ried man to provide proper food for himself and family ; meat was a 
rarity to be tasted once or twice a year; a little bacon might per- 
haps be indulged in once a week ; for the rest of the time dry bread 
was the chief fare. Meat of all kinds, which in the United States 
forms so large a proportion of strengthening and healthful food, con- 
stitutes but 19.6 per cent. of the workingman’s fare in Great Britain, 
and in Manchester and Huddersfield it is but little over 10 and 14 per 
cent. Such fare causes physical degeneracy, and the habitations, in 
many cases “ hovels in which their employers would not stable their 
jorses; hovels without ventilation, drainage, or the surroundings 





necessary for ordinary decency ; hovels which have bred a raceof men 
who, from want of domestic comfort, spend every spare hour in the 
pot-house, and who have nothing to look forward to but the pauper’s 
vrave; hovels which have bred a race of women whose maidenly 
modesty vanished unborn in consequence of the scenes they were 
obliged to witness through the want of proper sleeping accommoda- 
tions,” tend to a state of society that the statesman who is now fram- 
ing a law to break down American wages will contemplate only 
with terror, unless his heart is barren of every sentiment of patriot- 
ism and philanthropy. May the great struggle now in progress in 
England to improve this state have full fruition. 

United States Consul Jenkinson, writing from Glasgow in 1873, 
logically sums up the situation in the following words: 

High wages are impossible. And this explains in a word the lamentable condi- 
tion of the laboring-man and his utter inability to elevate his condition. He must 


work for amere pittance to enable his employer to sell his goods abroad at low 
rates or there will be no work for him to do and he will be left to starve. 


A PLEA FOR THE AMERICAN WORKINGMEN, 

It is this labor of poor pay and long hours that American work- 
mén are to be brought into competition with, and these conditions of 
life and education will be their lot when the Wood tariff bill becomes 
a law. 

Gentlemen, contemplate the work of ruin you propose! Are you 
ready to convert the American workman’s home into the European 
workman’s hovel, such as has been portrayed? Are you ready to 
degrade the condition of your fellow-citizen, and subject the women 
of his family to the demoralizing and disgusting surroundings and 
influences of Glasgow and Liverpool? Gaze into the American work- 
ingman’s dwelling, and you will find it a home with all that hallowed 
name implies— cheerful and comfortable. I can lead you to thousands 
of such. The father, sober, industrious, a willing toiler for those he 
loves; probably owning his house, respected by his neighbors, and 





Sil 


very commonly in humble or more advanced positions participating 
in the administration of public affairs; his children, bright, clean, 
and intelligent, instructed by their Bible and their school—the free 
school—and nurtured by the care of a mother who is not the slave 
to work in the factory, but a willing captive for her children’s cult- 
ure. A home with books, flowers, and comforts, and with woman’s 


influence, clovating and not demoralizing. 


Where woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews, with fresh dowers, the narrow way of life; 
In the clear heaven of her delighted eyes 

An angel guard of loves and graces lies ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 


Mr. Chairman [Mr. Woop] of the Ways and Means, “ Look here, 
upon this picture, and on this.” 

Answer, are you and yonr party ready with your wages of “ sixty 
cents” a day to work this change, and send the American workman, 
‘like the quarry slave at night, scourged to his dungeon,” rather than 
to this happy home? Are you ready with your sixty cents a day to 
close the free schools, the proud boast of every State and community, 
and turn their six millions of children out to ignorance or to the cur- 
tailed advantages like Europe possesses, where a good education is 
the privilege of the rich alone? You urge in your argument for the 
removal of protection that our workmen have been forced down to 
the level of Europe’s cheap labor, and you cannot escape the logical 
results of yourown showing. Let it, then, be proclaimed, that this 
tariff bill can only be sustained and its operations made practicable 
when the American and European wages markets are on a level. I 
admit that the advocates of this bill have reached the legitimate con- 
clusion of their arguments, but I denounce the doctrines. Great 
Heaven! is statesmanship exhausted, and have the majority of the 
committee labored these hen months in sore travail, only to bring 
forth a theory to show how the wages of American workmen could 
be forced at sixty cents per day! 

Oh, no! Be ours the more grateful task of endeavoring to elevate the 
condition of our brethren in foreign lands, rather than to drag down 
our own to their level. Let us look to the keeping at home the 
$500,000 sent annually abroad for imports the starving millions of 
Europe compete to sell us, so that our own manufacturers may 
thrive and their employés receive good wages, be respected men and 
honored citizens, and be able to pay their willing contributions to 
their church and school. 

In no spirit of demagogism, and in no desire to catch the fiutter- 
ing breeze of popularity, do I make this plea. But, because from per- 
sonal experience, I have learned that the wages of labor are the first 
to fall with depression, and the last to.rebound with the return of 
prosperity ; because 1 know that it is through the circulating chan- 
nels of active industries wealth finds its broadest and lasting useful- 
ness, and because a nation’s enduring peace and assured progress can 
rest for safe foundations only upon continued and well-paid employ- 
ment, which will secure an intelligent, law-abiding, and happy work- 
ing-people. 


APPENDIX A. 
ScnepuLE A.—COTTON AND COTTON GOODS. 


Articlea 


Line of bill. 


Manufactures of cotton (except jeans, denims, drillings, bed-ticking, ging- 
hams, plaids, cottonades, pantaloon stuffs, and goods of like descrip- 
tion) not bleached, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not ex- 
ceeding 100 threads to the square inch, counting the.warp and filling, 
and exceeding in weight 5 ounces per square yard : 


| 

Proposed per- 
centago of 
reduction. 


Present rate of duty. Proposed rate of duty. 


Unbleache 
OD scneiinens tnesesawn . 
Colored, stained, painted, or printed 
| On finer or lighter goods of like description, not exceding 200 threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling : 
Unbleached 
Bleached ..... . 
Colored, stained, painted, or printed 
Exceeding 200 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling: 
ee aac E tis Mee nahe eth owns at ox Gaus ccccece 
Bleached 
Colored, stained, painted, or printed 
Jeans, denims, drillings, bed-tickings, ginghama, plaids, cottonades, pan- 
taloon stuffs, and goods of liko description or for similar use, and not 
exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
and exceeding 5 ounces per square yard: 
Unbleached 
Bleached . ° 
Colored, stained, painted, or printed 
Finer or lighter goods of like description, not exceeding 200 threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling : 
EN asic SdughGeceveccccseccccvess 00 Seseeccee }senececocccesss 
Bleached ...... 
Colored, stained, painted, or printed.......... es egece 
Exceedin z 200 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling: 
Unbleached 


5 cents per square yard ......... 
54 cents per square yard ......../ 
53 cts. per sq. yd. and 10 per ct..| 


2 cents per square yard 
24 cents per square yard ........ 
3 cents per square yard 


5 cents per square yard......... 
54 cents per square yard | 
54 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 per ct..| 


24 cents per square yard ... 
3 cents per square yard . 
44 cents per square yard 


5 cents per square yard 
54 cents per square yard........ 
54 cts. per sq. yd. and 20 per ct.. 


| 4 cents per square yard 
| 44 conts per square yard ........ 
5} cents per square yard . 


COcccecccccccccs secces coccce cc cocceeccocece ° 6 cents per square yard 
6} cents per square yard 


| 64 cts. per aq. yd. and 1¢ per ct.. 


24 cents per square yard 
3 cents per square yard 
4 cents per square yard 


6 cents per square yard........ 
6} cents per square yard 
64 cts. per sq. yd. and 15 per ct.. 


| 3 cents per square yard 
| 34 cents per square yard 
5 cents per square yard 


7 cents per square yard .. 
74 cents per square yard 
74 cts. per sq. yd. and 15 por ct. 


5 cents per square yard 
6 cents per square yard 
| 7 cents per square yard.........- 
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APPENDIX A. 


ScurpuLe A.—COTTON 





Articles. 


Plain woven cotton goods not included in the foregoing schodule: 
Unbleached, vi at over 16 cents per square yard... 
Bleached, valued at over 20 cents per square yard.... 
Colored, valued at over 25 cents per square yard 

Jeans, denims, drillings, unbleached : 
Valued at over 20 cents per square 

All other 


Value of which shall exceed 25 cents per square yard 


lued 





GONG. on cccue ce sincen secenenessce 


Cotton thread, yarn, wi arps, or warp-yarn, not wound upon spools, &c.: 
Value not exceeding 40 cer per pound atau Sentaeiieianeee 
Valued at over 40 and etanlendinn 60 cents per pound . wenwen 


Valued at over 60 and not exceeding 60 cents per pound ............. | 
Valued at over £0 cents per pound ............- 

Spool thread 
Spools not exceeding 100 yards of thread each 
Exceeding 100 yards of thread cach 
Manufactures 


chief value. 


of cotton, or of which cotton shall ‘be a component of | 





Seem, ee Piss. covsenccescescceses cecceecesceecocese 

IEOR GLO. .cccocceccecescceceue 

Serap-iron: 
Cast 
Wroucht 

Scrap steel 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising fi: ts not less than 1 inch or more 





than 6 inches wide, nor less than g of an inch or more than 2 inches | 


thick; rounds not less than 3 of an inch or more than 2 inches in diam 
eter; and squares not less than j of an inch nor more 
aquare, 

Lar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats less than 2 of an inch or 
more than 2 inches thick, or less than 1 inch or mere than 6 inches wide; 
rounds less than } of an inch or more than 2 inches in diameter; and 
squares less than § of an inch or more than 2 inches square; and slit 
rods 

wee iron in slabs, blooms, &c 
olled or hammered iron seeuenes 

Mill irons and wrought irons for sh tips and engines in pie ces of 25 pounds 


than 2 inches | 


19 cents per pound and 20 per ct 
20 cents per pound and 20 per ct 
30 cents per pound and 20 per ct.| 
| 40 cents per pound and 20 per ct 


$7 per ton 


20 


Present rate of duty. 


..do 


| 6 cents per dozen and 30 per ct .. 
6 cents per dozen and 35 per ct .. 
35 per cent. ad valorem. . 


: E.—METALS. 


per cent......... 


AND COTTON GOODS—Continued. 





$6 per ton...... puaohintbininnainn 


$3 


per ton 


Not provided for in present tariff 


1 cent per pound 


1} cents per pound......-. 


! ‘ 


2 cents per pound.. 


cents per pound 


or more, | 
BRIERE win wu venus Seeecd céebecnetcuwesesses bbnNs opceke suse eesees consenns 24 
Cables and ¢ SEDUOGRORER, 00060 cnenee endévescasess neesaeneunen sennse oenshoctlenssed do 
Chains, halter, trace, and fence 


Not less than } inch in diameter 






Less than } inch and not under No. 9 wire-gauge............-...-..-. 
EG, DE EE inch oes o ie Sneed anbaud oe Hnbsee peesst asuupeune 
Hammers, sledges, axles, or parts thereof.............. 

Malleable iron in ¢ BEE .covcesceosce seove 
Wrought-iron railroad chairs, nuts, and w asher SB .consensecesscedeessy 
Wrought bed-screws, hinges, and butts............ 


WwW roucht board-nails, spikes, rivets, bolts, &c. 
Cut nails and spikes............ 
W rought-iron beams and ¢ girders, ‘channel- bars,, 
Ironware 
From ‘zero to 6 wire-caug« 
7 to 16 wire-gauge, inclusive 
17 to 25, inclusive..... 
26 and finer 





deck and hull be ams, &c. 





sizes. 


Iron and steel wire g alvanized or ‘coated with any other metal........ eeces 
Krom zero to 6 wire-caus 
rom 7 to 16 wire-gauge 








OER 2e OP Ue WD, ccetoncenwdncecos cenenessesencessconssseséant 
SS cS BOOT GING ccc cccccncccqcescceresecosccsveevessesens 
Wire cloths and wire nettings made in meshes of any form, 2 cents per 
pound in addition to the duty imposed on iron wire of the same gatige as 
may compose the fabric. 
Deller G08 Cther Plate. ..0...0. cccccepocscncnccccccccncssocessceseoses 
Sheet-iron, common or black, not thinner than No. 20 wire. gauge. 
Thinner than No, 20 and not thinner than No, 25 wire-gauge.... 
Thinner than No, 25 wire-gauge 
Sheet-iron, polished, (Russia) ... 
BOGS S WOR. 000 vsevee cisssevecsseuesducvepessccesnessscees 
Sheet-iron, smooth or polished, not otherwise provided for, 
name known. 
Band, hoop, and scroll iron, 4 to 6 inches in width : 
pret Gober Chae b OE Oi BOSD occ oes ce cvccescncccccces coceesscoccescons 
Under 4 of an inch in thickness and not thinner than No. 20 wire- 
gauge. 
Thinner than No. 2 
Screws for wood 
PO OD OF CUE Tr I oid o's in 4604000 ccc sncctevensescdecnedosece 
One inch and less than 2 inches in length 
eer 8 Sah GG net water 6 On ROR. onc coccvcevescecccessecesvscesens 
[ees than § an tack im length. .......ccosccecccccecccccses 
it CL, conse snnbnhanehde wibeneheanen eatin 
Manufactures of iron, all not otherwise provided for....... sees 
Steel made by the crucible, Bessemer, or open-hea: th or by any process, 
without regard to the percentage of carbon contained therein, of what- 
ever form or description, not otherwise herein provided for. 
Manufactures of steel orof whieh steel is the component of chief value, not 
otherwise provided for. 
Lead : 
OPO. 2... cccccccccevces cecece coves 
In sheets, pipes, or shot 
Pigs and bars 
Old scrap..... 









by whatever 


0 wire-gauge 









. inclusive, and larger sizes........... péoncent & 
















3 cents per pound 


OL 
<4 


24 cents per pound.. 
bo deP cennegsosonws 
2 cents per pound .. 
cents per poand.. 


2} 


1 


cents per pound 


cents per pound.. 


Not given separate 


| 35 per cent. ad valorem.......... 








cts. per pound and 15 perct... 
sade «ceaned 3 aan pensssnnensen 


34 ets. per pound and 15 per ct... 








ets. and 10 p. ¢ 


1} cents per pound 


GO wccocescccs 


ih cents per pound. 
1} } cents per pound. 
3 cents per pound. 
30 per cent. ad valorem... : 
3 cents per pounds ...........--. 


1} cents per pound 
1} cents per pound 


8 cents per pound 
cents per pound. 
ces® cocccccuese 
ote <ontincsees 


34 and 15 per ct 


4 cts. per pound and 15 per ct.... 
2and 15 per ct., 
34 
34 and 20 per cent 
7 cts. and 15 p. c., 
9 and 15 per cent.............-- 
Not provided for in present tariff |........... eccccce 


Sand 15 p.c 





1} cents per pound.......-..... 


1} cents per pound... 


Various rates 





2}, 3, and 34 and 10 per c. per Ib. 


Various rates..... 


1} cents per pound 
-| 2] cents per pound... 
20 ents per —— 


cocces do 


somalia .-do .... 





Proposed rate of duty, 


10 cents per poun 


20 cents per poun 


35 cents per poun 


45 cents per pound 


6 cents per dozen 
7 cents per dozen 
25 per cent. ad valorem 


$5 per ton 





d 
d. - 
a. - 








50 cents per ton................. 


$4 per ton........ 


$6 per ton... 





35 per cent. ad valorem........ 


1 cent per pound 


since ee cnseksance 


bese ae 





2} cents per pound............. 
2 cents per pound............... 


ones BO vescneveca 
olsewnad do 
1? cents per pound... 
-| 2} cents per pound... 
cleosced do 
1} cents per pound... 





3 cent per pound......... eeesece 


1} cents per pound 
2 cents per pound 


3 cents per pounc 
4 cents per pounc 


3 ce nts per pount 
4 cents per poun 


5 cents per pound. . 


anon i sheeted 
1} cents pe r pour 
1} cents per pour 
ai cents per pour 


| L cent per pound... 


i 
l 


1 
l 


nd. 
id... 
ud... 


1} cents per pound...........-.. 


1 cent per pound 


5 cents per pound 
7 cents per pound. .. 


10 cents per pour 


1} cents per OE so pox Geacinae 
1} cents per pound...........--. 





12 cents per pound.........-.--- 


| j cent per pound 
35 per cent. ad valorem... 
2} cents per pound..... 


35 per cent. ad valorem.......---| 


1} cents per pound.......... 
2} cents per pound 





2 cents per pound...........-.-- 








, 2h and 20 p.c.. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Articles. 


spelter, or tutenag : 
blocks or } 


rin BS 
In plates or sheets, tern and taggers’ tin 
In bars, pigs, or blocks, and grain-tin. .. 


APPENDIX A. 


ScuEDULE E.—METALS—Continued 


Present rate of duty. 


14 cents per pound 

| 2} cents per pound 
1.1 cents per pound. 
Free of duty 


Plates, galvanized, or coated with any metal by electric batteries 2 cents per pound 
Plates, galvanized, or coated with any metal otherwise than by electric | 24 cents per pound 


batteries. 
Steam, gas, and water tubes, wrought 
yet 
Ores . 
Malte or regulus. . 
Pigs, bars, slabs, &c. 


34 cents per pound 
3 cents per pound 

{cents per pound 
| Scents per pound 


Refined, in ingots, cakes, tile-bars, shot, and all forms not rolled a a | .....do 


Rolled, in sheets, plates, bolts, or bars 
Sheeting-metal . 
Manufactures of, 
Old copper 
Gold-leaf 
Silver-leaf 
Duteh and bronze metal, in leaf 


Argentine, alabata, or German silver, unmanufactured........- 


Brass, bars or pigs, and old brass-..-......- Seen 


not otherwise provided for... 


3 cents per pound 
45 per cent. ad valorem 
| 4 cents per pound 
$1.50 per pack of 500 leaves 
| 75 cents per pack of 500 leaves 
10 per cent. ad valorem ... 
| 35 per cent. ad valorem 
15 per cent. ad valorem 


Articles not otherwise provided for, made of gold, silver, German silver, | 40 per cent. ad valorem 
or of which either of these metals shall be the component part of chief 


lt 
value. 


Silver-plated metal, in sheets or other form 


35 per cent. ad valorem 


Manufactures of brass, lead, pewter, and tin, or other metals, or of which | 35 per cent. ad valorem .. 
either of these metals shall be the component part of chief value, 


Metallic pens, other than gold or silver 


Metals unmanufactured, not otherwise provided for 
Antimony, crude, and regulus of ........-..+..- ecccece 





10 cts. per gross and 25 per cent 
Vree and dutiable 


eoececes svqnedcnnses 10 per cent. ad valorem 


ScHEDULE L.—_WOOLEN GOODS, WOOL, (line 591 of bill.) 





Wool 


First class: 


| 
Valued 32 cents or less per pound. .........----- seueenceeeeebounes 3. per pound and 11 per cent 


Valued at above 32 cents per pound 
Washed : 

Valued 32 cents or less per pound. ...... 

Valued at above 32 cents per pound 

Second class : 

Valued 32 cents or less per pound 

Valued at above 32 cents per pound 
Washed : 

Valued 32 cents or less per pound 


Valued at above 32 cents per pound..... ecccce 


Scoured : 
Valued 32 cents or less per pound 
aV alued at above 32 cents per pound. 
Third class : 
Valued 12 cents or less per pound 
Valued at above 12 cents per pound 
Wools on the skin, the same rate as other wools : 


Woolen rags, shoddy, mango, waste, and flecks 


per pound and 10 per cent 


per pound and 22 per cent 
. per pound and 22 per cent 


. per pound and 11 per cent 
. per pound and 10 per cent 


8. per pound and 22 per cent 
ts. per pound and 20 per cent 


per pound and 33 pe 
36 cts. per pound and 30 pe 


3 cents per pound 
6 cents per pound 


12 cents per pound 


Cloths, woolen shaw!s, and manufactures of, not hercin otherwise pro- 


vided for....... 
llannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, balmor 


50 cts. per pound and 35 pe 


yarns, and all manufactures of every description composed wholly or in | 
part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, ex 


cept such as are composed in part of wools, &c. : 


Valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound 


20 cts. per pound and 35 per 


Valued at above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents per | 30 cts. per pound and 35 pe 


pound, 


Valued at above 60 cents per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per | 40 cts. per pound and 35 pe 


pound. 
Valued at above 80 cents per pound 


Endless belts or felts for paper or printing-machine 


Bunting 


Women’s or children’s dress goods and real or imitation Italian cloths, con 


50 cts. per pound and 35 per 
20 cts. per pound and 35 per 
...| 20 cts. per sq. yd. and 35 per 


posed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or 


other like animals : 


Valued at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard.... 


Valued at above 20 cents per square yard 
Weighing 4 ounces and over, per square yard 


6 cts. per sq. yd. and 35 per cent 
8 cts. per sq. yd. and 40 per cent 
50 cts, por lb. and 35 per cent 


| 10 per cent. ad 


Proposed per 
Proposed rate of duty centage of 
reduction 


14 cents per pour 


2} cents per pound 


1.1 cents per pound 
10 per cent. ad valor 


| 1} cents per pound 


2 cents per pound 


3} cents per pound 


| 1} cents per pound 
| 1} cents per pound 


2 cents per pound.... 
3 cents per pound 
5 cents per pound 
3 cents per pound 


| 35 per cent. ad valorem 


2 cents per pound ° 

$1 per pack of 500 leaves 

50 cents per pack of 500 leaves 
valorem 

25 per cent. ad valorem 

10 per cent. ad valorem 
v 


40 per cent. ad valorem 


25 per cent. ad valorem 
JO per cent. ad valorem 


12 cents per gross 
20 per cent. ad valorem 
ji cent per po ind 


35 per cent. ad valorem 


10 per cent. a 


o0 per cent. ad valorem 


5 cents per pound 
cents pe pound 
ents per pound 
ents per pound 
ents per pound rents 
ents per square yard 


8 cents per square yard 
I2cents per square yard.... 
e0 cents per pound 


Provided, that on all goods imported in the gray or undyed state, weigh 
ing less than 4 ounces per square yard, the duty shall be 10 per cent. | 
less than when imported in the dyed or finished state 

Clothing, ready made, wearing-apparel, balmoral skirts and skirting, com- | 50 cts. per Ib. and 40 per cent....) 45 per cent. ad valorem 
posed wholly or in part of wool, &c., made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, except knit goods 

z ebbings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, fringes, gimps, cords, &c..| 50 cts, per 1b. and 50 per cent 
arpets: 

Aubusson and Axminster 50 per cent. ad valorem saes 

ae Wilton, and Tournay velvet, wrought by the Jacquard ma- | 70 cts. per sq. yd. and 35 per cent 
chine. 

Brussels, wrought by the Jacquard machine 14 cts. per sq. yd. and 35 per cent 

Patent velvet and tapestry velvet 40 cts. per sq yd. and 35 per cent 

Tapestry brussels 28 ets. per sq. yd. and 35 per cent l 

Treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted chain Venetian. .... ..| 17 ets. per sq. yd. and 35 percent | 10 per cent. ad valorem 

Yarn, Venetian, and two-ply seeceesee--e--| 12 cts. per sq. yd. and 35 per cent do 

Druggets and bockings F ied 25 cts. per sq. yd. and 35 per cent.) 50 per cent. ad valorem 
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an article in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of Nowember 21, 1374. 
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SIIIR ucg ponchie nb uneerthn eiuite neki means @bededhenne in shs SameKeaeten 194 71,202 | 3,769, 692 28. 55 49. 89 53.93 | 203. 325) 909 SESS 
III <-ncsrsonnd ac ahieessdeg iehiia alaiages ubedaiiotasenapantainemeeenull 115 | 24706 | 1.336, 842 5.20) 4810) 4351] Sa ideons| fet 
IIIS cannccnnsnes reeqesnnbborieneensoveviipraun abenenpenoes henSesennen ben 104 18, 17 , 202 31. 40 4.45| 5343! axsiagi| foot 
ne oaececeets ctateencs eae 55) 12 917) 32.00 7.70| 4292] a6 sasou | 10% 
Re ane ee ae 17 2. 968 29.30} 51.00 53. 50 8 078, 6 here 
RII sea ger ha a ae a 60 9, 52, 064 17.51 | 4280 84.00} 37 929 ton a 
Op aie eal RRR ERE RS NENA AAS PEEL G GE TEESE EAE TELE . ' 976 2294| 49.6%) 66.14 3,174,174 — 
NN es ek ca i te | oa aids abba eer OR ieeeatine 2) 2, ' 260 11.50} 47.35 | 174.34] 1992992) gy a 
| RESTRICT A EL CER 5 , 410 11.83) 36.20 Ro. 49 1. 826, 304 ane 
IN «ino natn ohh tint ie eS CeEe heehee adibbedanktibakak dasauneel 4 2. 928 | 14. 56 47.44 159. 00 3, 671, 297 oo 
BEORMONSED. cccccccccccsvcecceescvescoceesance sovecsctoses coeseces cccusessceseece 1 3, 400 | 3 00 52. 00 99. 41 338. 000 
NE IR ici cthtiiaiss setcnie wecgdenndalatnatenibetaakcasinenGemtalnde 660 | 176 754 28. 56 49.33 | 56.86 | 507,790,099 | 1.094 45 
SOUTHERN STATES =? . ss : = _ 
BIE. concccncnncessnccesduesschesnesescuessotonsnne pheens 0606600606sc00nsenes 16 1, 360 57, 594 | 10. 50 48. 37 112. &3 6, 490, 079 13.772 
DININIIIN 1 bnina neki each aeemtueune wa Shiekh iat hed eREaeTRaeebED ee ON 2 28 1,256} 1200 51.00} 121.69 136) 000 oan 
GRR cas opwubendssnseb6sAvkoentanediannesensnen sense MaabesinenbnTeeeuhene 42 2, 934 137, 330 | 1271) 47.77 | 133.57 18, 522. 8990 on 
RII ine lank ie eels tibiae Raa hh aa aera etenesiin+ebauapaainuete 4 42 10, 500 | 6. 26 49.24 | 178.86 1, 878 020 
CIID nn ol niniee chee rk Ens SARRORASORRASK VOESts beakbnnw ebay 3 300 15, 000 | 2.00 | 47. 02 | £6.31 | 1. 294 560 
RIL <,00cenresvonnbaewpennbah beseibbinetecsisantemebonianiesepenebbbernnns 11 348 15,150} 11.33 20.29] 75.17 1, 138, 804 
ea a eee re ab ieeeieaeneneaieaay 4 3x2 18,05} 10.75) 49.66 | 183.25 3, 481, 573 
Se CED nogpcnuesnesedudupereseneeeseasnnnee rensseseseneineeennepennense’ 30 1,055 f 12. 08 | 46.52} 123.10 6, 832, 673 
BOGE CARTED covccecnconn conveececsoccesesesnensnsssesvesactopeseceseocesossess 18 1, 238 ‘ 13. 36 39.67 | 113.25 7, 134, 558 
SEED cccnycovnwecnehesesrnenndnuwessensebwes $6m0senensuennnndesNsnesasenens 2 1,014 47, 058 2. 32 51. 10 133, 38 6, 272, 458 ; 
DL  ciinistesnuebtaban ote beheeeindianeebdnhs te > eetheneeeentesnaabaesesbaotee 4 230 10, 225 | 12. 00 47. 02 | 127. 80 1, 278. 125 2 255 
PRR es tecexens pedobenkybunepenneResseabeebeetneubrpuenepeeneesenseeeeneenns ll 1, 564 56,490) 16.00] 47.57] 95.23] 5,334,025) 11, 496 
Dated Deets «00s covcccveescocesccvencsspesccevesessesevcessoueceocecseess 187 10, 495 487, 029 12.50 47.02 | 12253 59, 793, 774 128, 36 
RECAPITULATION. eee ieseenaiesome wane ase Ewe wae a = 
i IR cccocuniunbenaearcusiues (Madge aaeeiasbieas vadbadsteatetaiiaana 660 | 176,480 | 8, 927, 754 28. 56 49. 33 56.86 | 507, 790,099 | 1, 094, 387 
BONE DORs co von nsvnceeeeccvenes cenesccnnences ccevesesoobecscesenseneustbouese 127 10, 495 487, 059 12. 50 7. 02 122. 53 59, 793, 774 12°, 526 
EN «nck tute iansatcanias din tahiieead tinker aade tide esd 847 | 186,975 | 9,414,813 | 27.73 48. 26 60.29 | 567, 583,873 | 1,222, 913 
| 


In the Western States there are eleven cotton-factories. 
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Statement showing the number and capacity of cotton-mills in the country and the consumption of cotton in the year ended July 1, 1874 
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APPENDIX C. 
WOOLEN-MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 






































Statement condensed from the census returns, showing the magnitude of the woolen industry in the United States in 1870. 
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States and Territories. © «6 g © 5 
E 8 g s ‘3 
s 4o ww teat 
2 Zz s = z a =] 
3 E 3 E 5 5 ae | 
3g a e Ss s > | ° 
: Oo | A A aa A & | 
Sets. No. No. No. No. No. | No. 
DO cisncs stndernieedecnenemmneminaaien Jennie a Pe baie 2 530 38 1 | 2 
Arkansas...... ccccce cocecceececesesces peseeececeee ce: esc ceeses coecee 13 Be losocesssivepcusn speetddee~ BD leoaseces | 2 
TED .pnsbe saneecessessesneuntebardanasnrenseenaenerosemanasnne 5 46 163 22 3, 880 584 31 | 44 
COORIEE scones cnsncn cocenccosses cesses cencesescennceseesesssaueces 108 | 660 | 1,190 | 1,703 178, 470 d q 
DSIAWATO 2c ccccvcccccccccceccocnecccscs cccecc sesso oceose seceesesccce ll 30 53 114 
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Georgia 46 72 
Illinois 109 250 
Indiana 15 346 
BDUD. coccccccces cocececccs ceccen cavecescenceessennce cececscesese sence 85 | 199 
Kansas ...... cesccccnsese seesoesresse csenserseees ceseee cesesesceseses 9 24 
PRONE cccccc cccccc ccccnscussecceneensesceesescesosoucsccessesoces 

DAGMAR. 200.0 ccccccccccccccceceseocesvececcccseseceosesoesccescces ‘ 
SEED cosccnccocvccsvceussesosecs Qvccecocscceseccesecoveseescoseseses | : 
Oe ee 31 | c 
PEREEEENBEND.. . ocnceccconccdeveancecseces ceeceeseseececesoesseoesess 185 | 1,367 
SEED cccssccncccoseesceeses Pecccceccesescccccsceseccoceccooc esses: 4 | 116 
BEMMGROED «coca c ccceveccccccecccesesccccececseseseesosceseosccsoooses 10 19 | 
Mississippi ..~.---0--.-0+c-ereeneeecceencececescceensccersecenes scenes il 17 
BEISBOETE 00000 coccce cocccescovcesces ce. coer covesceseceseosesesosesees 156 258 
OT TRABETG once cccnccccceccssccccecccnceuncocecescoscooccesseses 77 351 
NOW JOTOCY ..200c cccccccccccccccccccscccs cocces cccccceccccccsscceccs 29 | Sl 
OW BEGHISS. coccccanscosccvescsces cccccnnce concen secceseuvesccocenees 1 1 
BET BEE cocccovenenenevencecocesneecensee sesncnneseuesenceseucessoe 252 | 845 | 
SEE CRG coovcnvceveonsesccvccscnsensccncocssccovcesneebecsacees 52 78 
CERES ccccone covescccesdwecsensececcececevesesenscosssenpeconseneusenees 223 334 
GE <p neminesaiebbbbepsuesaenesetennsnienends ennhesoeresoen 9 21 | 
ee 457) 1,317) 
BED HEE cowencanencepousenvasasecoceneseseocssscoesesopasesteoens 65 | 474 
Benth Careihe. ccccecccccccnceseconvccccoccccccvceseonccceosscescsose: 15 | 25 
TMSEESS ccccccccncce cocnss cncewescesevescooncoenccsocscceceveosecess 148 | 177 | 
TOXAS... 2.2 cence ccceeeeccccccceeccecnscneeee cesses scereesesecsseceees 20 | 29 
Utah 2.2000 ecccecccces eeenesecces cecccevecscosseceeesevesenesee cases 15 | 19 | 
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6, 870 | 78, 600 
230, 200 1, 102, 74 
70 | 17,371, 048 


576, 067 
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2, 849, 249 
4, 329, 711 
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APPENDIX C. Statement showing the magnitude of the woolen industry in the United States in 1870—Continued. 
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| No. No | | Dollars Dollars 
291 | 47, 719 230 | i] 169 | 644, 524 3, 619, 459 
76 6, 236 190 | 6 | 32 58, 765 4&8, 352 
132 50 70 6, 387 207 79 30 | 59, 828 475, 763 
| 134 112 110 | 16, 445 5 205 64 229, 306 | 1, 250, 467 
- — . aan 
Total ...--+e20+eeeereceeeeeceeescceeeeeceee SS tenbenbeneus eoneces 2, 291 8, 366 | 14,039 | 20,144] 1, 845, 496 2 728 | 27. Ge2 9, 643 | 26, 877, 575 | 155, 405, 358 





Of woolen-mills there are in the Southern States 241; in the Weste 
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APPENDIX D. | APPENDIX D—Continued. 


TABLE A.—Comparative statement of wages in certain branches of industry | Comparative table of prices of labor per day of ten hours in Scotland and the United 
in Europe and America. | States, at a recent date 

































































































SHIP-BUILDING. _~ : Scot- | United 
Average weekly wages paid in Massachusetts and England to persons employed in | Branches of industry. | land. | States. 
; ship-building in 1872—gold values. - _ ee ~o ‘on — 
. ae - —— <7 —— “a “oe SHIP-YARDS. | 
5 | Wilmine | RED ccakteodecstanessnnwenneeneduemnqusewrscesseconcacces #1 40 $2 36 
Occupation. iimington, Massachusetts.| England. VEINS Ucavecaueheesiocdessstanwess 5 2 48 
I Del 5 | 1 4 4 
aware. | | Black : 2 4 
| | Blacksmiths 1 30 
—_|—————@“- | Pt cca Guedael devs ddbabbaiitense>tusneseseossios 1 30 9 
— } fa do cbie tamanchudtmnnahi Sueqeed i 115 2 07 
WOODEN SHIES. | TD << ctcinemavembedeubeaeseees ee 75 1 31 
D | - inst sone ceca qmbuintr tnamenwbhnerenee » kB 
ian cissasaterecnesaveneen bed ee OR FE ~~ paaleneennendtalaa tetanic ahaa a) oo 
Boat-builders 1200; 13 33 5 il | Hammer-men 85 1 91 
Calkers . ..cccessseeecceeescccess 15 00 | 16 00to 21 33 | 8 71 | Holders-up R5 151 
INGE. .coccococescccocessccecs 13 50 | 16 OOto 21 33 | 7 98 eee . 7 
PainterS ...c.cccescccccecccecce 12 50 13 3 732) ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS. 
Rigvess ...-cccrccececcevccccoces 13 00 18 67 | 7 26 I inicccucdenrentesncuresictasccasebenenesee ihceuinnanndes } 132 135 
| Hammer-men j BS 191 
MARINE ENGINEERING. SN, nine iwnnisih ees cteghhaaesabenaieneewan son Se 11 } 
I anc rnndceddos seovestsesececeneceusateccacéscenseces 1 41 2 5 
Dranghtamen ........-- eceescee soneesesooeescs 18 67 8 22 | Riveters and calkers 1 25 
Pattern-makers ..... om 14 50 17 07 & 23to8 71 | Holders-up................ 04 
Blacksmiths ...... selpnlgvecteningined 13 00 14 67 8 71 to9 43 | Iron turners...... 1 29 9 
DID. cncaccensasocmains 20 00 26 67 5 32 | Iron-finishers...... . 1 20 ‘ 
ee eee 11 00to17 00 14 93 4 84to8 71 | Engine fitters and erecters............-+-00---eeeeseeeee eens eee 1 23 2 47 
DUES .copwadedtas cosnkeusie eee 10 00 13 33 Se IL nce cane esoned Sess aennsescdeseeceeeseeene 113 2 25 
Boiler-makers ........2c2ee+eeee- 12 50 13 38 7 26to8 71 | Shaping machinists ....... 1 03 | 2 25 
Helpers and laborers ............ 7 Wto 8 CO 4 44to 10 67 4 36to5 57 | Slotting machinists 1 06 2 25 
| POE ac cccccsgncetcneaasnecsccesaes eucceeucceenezancce 1 5I 270 
— a Sa ~ SN FE itt nnennnepibhednteKasbndghentseckaseéoueneredes 1 40 2 36 ; 
COTTON MANUFACTURE. tennant emi eamemmenneme sawaseinismcabieiteninans 1 10 2 70 : 
‘ ; ‘ 7 a aa alps sila adlaiialinn Mia tonnnmaeaa 91 25 : 
Average weekly wages paid to persons employed in the cotton mills of Massachusetts | Laborers , 80 131 
. ° . .%3s. 2 eer IIE OED «cece eee ee OSes ees SSS SS SOSSOSSESESSESESESSEESSESESEEESS « ; 
and England in 1872—gold values. 
SO _ - Le — a 
Occupation. Massachusetts. | England. IRON MANUFACTURE. t 
| et . oe | 
seen tianicenasiasanaiaatciaiatannnel Average weekly wages paid in Massachusetts and England to persons employed iniron +} 
| | | Sounderies, &c., in 1872—gold values. { 
CARDING. | | | sicieetesheaiignitant a . Hi 
Overseer. ..........+-. ..--| $16 00 to $26 S7 | 86 29 to $12 10 : Massa Encl: i 
DN, noch cugheumiarath hamibaieneciaed indies --| 597to 800! 387to 532] Occupation. chusetts ‘ngland. ; 
GUMREEED. ccccccsccocecaseetonsscoceecccesceocsces | 667to 867) 508to 532 nidcibiniain inlaaienatnnta baat 
Backbeys ..ccccccoce cecnceesoscese ccccccccccccces.| 2ETtO 464] 1 Bto 2 66 | MERCHANT MILLS | 
| | ate ee 21 33 | $8 59to $12 10 
DRESSING a RadesuesSegprerenret seaslk <oePnk<e sen sest sees = 67 #8 59 to - . 
IUD. <ninnnsiintintoman dankdtehsgnseseseetesee 9 33to 15 47 5 32 ca eeeaie Saale Se Reet gee Ober ese ene Ee 0 33 363to 7 28 
Twisters. ..... a i a i MASSSSeSOR SIRES anne 8 5 80 ED ic cnwccedédcarawewecenicsscoscecucecnss cesses RB 6 05 
CIEE, . .naccscndenstenescneedoceanceqcencqena 21 33 4i7to 8 BW 
SPOOLING : 7 ° 
' TOMES. .20ccccveee aa aRN Sian aiin cine menien enki 3 00 
Si ewbadeieeenuibesubebekenirannes 587to 693| 277to 315 | Jomers. M [oe +6 
. PUDDLING FORGE, | 
WEAVING. PRARAtD oc cccccccccccccncccvccccsccescessccecoes cosce 24 00 8 74to 10 29 ' 
Weavers, men OF WOMER. ..0.0ccccccccccccccccce: 5 12to 1200 | 2 66to 6 05 | Shinglers ...........cceeeee eee c eee e cece ee cee ee eeeeees 24 00 13 3ito 19 36 
RARETOND. ccasccccccecevcccecveces cocese coscccescoesses & 0 3 32to 7 6 ] 
. REPAIR SHOP. Puddlers’ helpers $000 08 OSOSO ec OOsecoceweooecesecesesees 997 435to 799 | 
QUENT. -cccnccasctwate ° 17 33 14 52 ; 
Mechanics . .. 8 9lto 15 31 7 74to 818 aaa — if 
SRUEEED. cncosuvecndess eeeereccene esececcee 5 33to 11 41 5 32 | WOOLEN MANUFACTURE. 4 
| 
| Average weekly wages paid in Massachusetts and England to persons employed in if 
Laborers. ..... ‘ 6 67to 10 67 435 | ee a = woolen mills - 1872—gold values. i} 
1 
=~" ae - - -_ - Occupation. Massachusetts England. ; 
IRON MANUFACTURE. ela ee ee i : f 
| 
A verage wages tn tron manufactures ofa recent date. ae . | Washers $8 00 &3 87 to $5 08 
Rertere...cccsecceecccecese cecccccece $8 £2 to 10 67 435to 799 i 
Pennsylvania. | England. | PNGUE .ncone snccavscccos cooveecosseocwasensiecwss 6 67 to 8 91 4 llto 629 
| Spinners ......c2ceccccee coccceccccesescecesceses 4 80 to 12 00 290to 775 : 
, ian a Spoolers and warpers, women and girls ......... 3 73to 6 67 *2 00 to *7 2 fi 
Occupation, Rates of wages. | Occupation. Rates of wages. presease boeenn pertens cesaqncesecneessenuace 8 = * 1! 2 or 8 = i 
PULLIOTS . new e ecw ween ‘ or oo TO Or 
eee ace ener rare Giggers...... Ke 6 03to 8 91 2 88to 6 05 i 
g pele 6 " 5 76 t1 2 13 15 i 
Paddling, per ton... .... $3 50 to 85 50 | Puddling, per ton .... $2 00 to $2 75 Burle rs, women and girls ...----.--.00-+-e02+--- 4Gto 15 oa a i to : = 
Heating, per t : 4 > Carpenters... .. cccce-s--coccccccccccescscccces 5 7 1a 
Noli £.F eal, dette 60to 1.00 | Heating, per ton...... 30 to 70 tackinietn Ae 9 97 to 14 67 435to 7.99 ; 
‘ e r. > » - on . Ma B, BC. cocccesccececcscsssoccesss ee 9 U7 Yi 3: a 
Tel = per = “nse eee | Oto 90 Rolling, per ton ...... | 25 to 60 Watch, fire, and yard hands 6 67 to 12 00 4R84to 5 08 Hi 
x | » per day 1 35to 1 80 | Helpers, per day ......| 9to 130 | Po iorers 5 6 6ito 891 SST to 5 Bl it 
aan per day | 300to 425 || Nailers, perday......_| 1i5to 2 40} 14 Disease eeeees oensce See8sen pqndue weeace i 
Sail-feeders, per day... .| 90to 1 30 | Nail-feeders, per day.. S0to 80 —_—______ -— 4) 
*Men or women. t Women. 2% 
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APPENDIX E. 


1372, | 1272. 





! 
| 
| 
te 
| ia 4 
Articles. | : | 
! 
ia | 
ie ig f 
Miour, wheat, per barrel i adleiaiee eRe ---| $8 50@9 00| $5 O8@7 74 
Doef, fre PET PUURGE . cocnwccccnccscosecconacccsce Ia 10a 
nw ee...) 2, a Is 16@i8 | 
Mutton, per pound ecneceeepeneves pocsees 1G@24 | Is@24 
chet ere if 16 
Pork, corned, per pound ........cccccccceses 15 16 
i SE otcnuisssangundbeseuitueadeness 11422 12@18 
llamas, smoked, per pound -eeeeee . 24 | 20@2e | 
SE NE, ina ncvckelbdicnbannteuiwetad coe |-ceccccceccce Joocoecccccese | 
Mackerel, per ny i dtinddionn= Cen aineneddiuaeik tinedeae i bi dawawenesin ae 
SIE ca isd nent oieh danebpeciinedentew 2@2 20028 


Cheese, per pound — Saeed j ix 


Si SOI n6.cos en nkebeuebieeninwehsue O2 | .20... ; 

i i asics, unasos tidikaniebentede vensanirde 06 04@08 | 
Milk, per quart.............. Steeesenenen nal 06 06 @ 08 
Eggs, per dozen - sentinels tiite inatietede ce M@24 | 20 @ 22 
‘Tea, good black, per DRE cnne waowet sesdiieate tment ean G@i2z 64@97 | 
Coffee, roasted, per pound. . 200 sewsscesvesees corel 32 32 | 
Sugar, good brown, per pound...... ...........- | | O8 | 
a eeean orvcccecces ane 1 36 3 14@4 44 
Loots, men's heavy o ° 2 oO 2 90@3 63 | 


*Per kilogram. {Per half kilogram. + Per bushel. 


TABLE 3.— Comparative prices of provi ions, groceries, coal, boots, § C., in certain cities in Europe ¢ 


ind America. 














1874. | sta, 1874. = | 1871. a 
ad to = “e | 
=e _ : e aa g ] S 
~ A a a &s a | 
«i Ga re me = é 
o6 se] e — a ~ 
se E Ee Eg | s 
ein o % o a 
a] - Ss + a 
A 4 o < es ; 
j i 
17@6 77 | $7 02@7 2G | $6 53e726| E72 43@807|.. { 
14@24 | 16 @22 17eu 16@25 | *80 30@0 40 
16 | 17 18 "eae ; 
16@22 | 1720 | 15@22 17@22 *2a44 a 
16 1s 1s i Staenbicnseces 
16 16 16 tease 
18 18 20 SF ateeale 
24) 2 25 eae 
08 06 06 | Dee eaeecec.. } 
avecsenstnd senehesesendes beenewenecores Oe Ri 
4132 34 | 36 29 | 127@50 
12 20 J | a 
wcieieaecies FOS SD iseicudbectns tks 
o4 o4 o4 
On j Os Or ’ 
29 29 HM { 
45@72 72 65 
28 34 32 | 
07 06 05 
44 | 5 387 | 4 1 ¢ , 
3 34 Pe ictidaasncene BIE Snanivevbeon { 
) Per liter. || Per 1,000 kilograms. 
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llour, wheat, per barrel 
I tatiana las in actgica aac nites naan et eee 
Leef, corne A per pound 

Mutton, per pound 
Pork, tresh, per pound 
Pork, corned, per pound 
Lacon, per pound a taieiments 
Hams, smoked, per pound................. 
Codtish, per pound 
Mack« S per pound 
Butter, per pound 
RI, i cone cieenewrenen nen eneeneeaheoebesinesaeemiebenniedtnenaens 
POG (DED ; ccnencncneeoseeenbee 

Rice, per pound.......... ° 
Milk, per quart 
hggs ner dent ives 
‘Tea, good black, per pound 
Cottee, roasted, per pound.............. 
Sugar, good brown, per pound 
Coal, per ton 
Loots, men's heavy 
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b = ~ o B 
S = aa | nd te ot 
= = as s = a2 
2 © 7 | = S | eS 
& a £ ra b bi 
= es} | R a < < 
eecceccccs $8 00 | $8 50@9 50 | $11 50@12 50 | go 42@11 12! & 7 
$0 1220 17 0 14@0 25 lia@iy 15@2 M4@i9 0- 
17 | ae 18 7 1 
12@13 | 16 | 12@14 14@22 13@11 1 
BS lecodswacetens 15 15 | 16 iM 
15 23 | 20 14 1x ‘ 
| 28 18 22 | 21 1 
19 | 32 22 | Oi ! 
05 06 09 ov il 
‘‘ebbaneniie ucetibitnnnnsleobutns pean panhenrienides 1 
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13@15 | ae — 17 
} 57 oo PO | 60 f 
| 09 0s 06 M09 | 07 l 
05 04 05 | 05 ( 
| 26 | 16 18 17 i 
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is oiateaebeanapirbeal pqeses cesesas 30 | 32 ; 
08 | je . nena | 10 | 
eeee 4 32 | 8 50 8 00} 6 70 1 
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What Should be the Policy of the Government?—The Texas Pacific 


Railway. 





SPEECH OF HON. JOHN F. HOUSE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
InN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 10, 1878, 


’ 


On the Texas Pacific Railway and what should be the policy of the Government. 
Mr. HOUSE. Mr.Speaker, the undeveloped resources of thiscountry 
and the expansion of its commerce must constitute two of the impor- 
tant banks on which we are to draw for the future in meeting the 
demands that rest upon us, if we expect to relieve the people of the 
heavy burden of which they complain, and under which they are 
destined to become more dissatisfied unless some hand is found to lift 
and lighten it. He who can so apply our unemployed labor, that lifts 
I and begs for bread, as to develop 

the dead capital that sleeps in our uncultivated fields and unopened 
mines, thus blessing the laborer in the act of utilizing his labor, will 
prove a benefactor of his country. He who can look upon our unem- 
ployed thonsands who can find no place for work though they dili- 
gently seek it day by day, and the unappropriated wealth that lies 
buried in our fields and forests and mines, may fancy that he hasreached 
the highest point of statesmanship by crying “no more subsidies,” 
but in my humble judgment he has yet to make the first track on the 


its bony hands and prays for wor 





path that is to conduct us out of the wilderness of financial distress 
and social danger. 

With our vast resources yet in the infancy of their development we 
are called upon to proclaim that no new avenues of wealth shall be 
created, no new channels of commerce shall be opened, save what 
individual enterprise, with both its legs broken and both it arms par- 
alyzed, may be able to achieve. So fearful are some gentlemen that 
Congress may in an unguarded hourdo something in the way of promot- 
ing our domestic and foreign commerce and developing the resources 
of the country, that they rush to the front in frantic haste as each 
succeeding Congress convenes with an anti-subsidy resolution, as they 
-all it, with which to tie the hands of members and thus render them 
powerless for mischief. Among ambitious aspirants there is some- 
times a race as to who shall win the cheap glory of first introducing 
an anti-subsidy resolution. The victor in the contest feels that by 
the achievement he has at least laid the foundation with his constitu- 
ents for another term, and even visions of immortality may begin 
to play idly around his innocent heart. oa 

If the Government is to assume the position of positive antago- 
nism or obstinate indifference toward all material advancement and 
development; if the country has its growth and is completely fin- 
ished, so that we need feel no further concern in the expansion of its 
commerce and the increase of its wealth, then this anti-subsidy out- 
cry is all well enough. But if it is yet in its minority in its commer- 
cial relations and facilities and in the development of its wealth- 
creating power; if the magnitude of our public debt cries aloud to 
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vhole country to put on all its strength, to summon all its re- 
wees to the field, to marshal all agencies and energies that can aid 
meeting and mastering the great task that has been laid 
ua, then this anti-subsidy song, so far irom being the morning 
on of our deliverance from oppressive taxation, will prove the 
oral dirge of our prosperity and the requiem of our emancipation 

» bondage. Should we at such a time adopt a policy that bids 
the wealth that lies buried or is left to rot upon the banks of our 

ors: that says to the gold and silver and coal and iron and copper 

) other minerals that repose in the bosom of the earth as useless 

| unprofitable as the rock and the earth that encase them, “ Sleep 
) until the bankrupt people of this country have paid the national 
ebt and then in some far-off day of the sweet by and by some mys- 

ous providence, having due regard to the provisions of the Con- 
witntion and in the interest of economy, will breathe the breath 
of life into all this dead capital.” This may be wisdom but it is very 
wep: it may be statesmanship, but it is so profound that ordinary 
sin must be excused if they staggerin the effort to fathom it. 

Let the policy of these anti-subsidy resolutions prevail, let the 
fovernment turn its back at this time on all efforts to extend and 
»romote our commerce and develop the country, and it will be many 

rand weary year before the sun will set upon this land freed 
mdebt. Our debt is indeed appalling in its magnitude, and many 
hard blow must be struck by the sons of toil before it is paid. Its 
voke is not easy and its burden is not light. Nothing which can aid 
ihe wealth-producing agencies of this country in leveling the mount- 
that rises in grim and gloomy outline before us should be dis- 
couraged or neglected. There is deep unrest in the public heart, and 
distress and disquietude generally prevail. There never was a more 
pr ypitious time, never a more opportune oc sasion, never a more urgent 
necessity for the Government to lend a helping hand to all proper and 
idicious public improvements. Labor is cheap; thousandsof stalwart 
wen perambulate the country begging for bread, while thousands at 
e are begging for work and bread to keep soul and body together. 

This is a strange spectacle in ourcountry. When before in its his- 
tory did the land swarm with beggars and the laborer pray for the 
wor boon of being allowed to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
irow? Gentlemen who are thrown into spasms at the bare mention 

i subsidy rush eagerly to record their votes in favor of a large 

uding army to keep order and suppress disturbances among the 
people. Ah, Mr. Speaker, the remedy for this distressing and alarm- 
ng state of things must be sought elsewhere than in a large standing 
army. 

Iam no advocate of extravagance or of embarking the Govern- 
ment upon wild and visionary schemes in which money is wasted and 
uo result reached save enriching a few individuals at the expense of 
the public Treasury. But the cheapness of labor, the cry of the 
aborer for bread and work, the vastness of our public debt, all unite 
u suggesting the propriety and commending the wisdom of a policy 
which this anti-subsidy cry seeks to stifle and suppress. These boasted 
\nti-subsidy resolutions aim a death-blow at every great national 
uterprise, however much such enterprise may enlarge our commerce, 
increase our population, and augment our wealth. 

If it be advisable to add to our assets by pouring a thrifty popula- 
tion into regions which now repose in unproductive gloom, but which, 
when settled, will yield a thousand-fold in return for the outlay nec- 
essary to develop them; if it be wise to open to navigation rivers 
which will unlock the products of sections of the country which now 
roduce comparatively nothing, but which, with cheap transporta- 
on, Will add millions to the wealth of our people, then these broad 
and sweeping fulminations against Government assistance to any and 
every public improvement, however important and worthy, so far 
from being the perfection of human wisdom and sagacity, may be 
ikened to the parsimony and stupidity of a man who, owning large 
and unimproved property and being involved in debt, is content to 
let it remain as dead capital on his hands, to be consumed by accumu- 
lating interest, rather than by a prudent outlay to make it productive 
and ; a enenae him to discharge his obligations and make his family 
comtortable, 


Economy in governmental expenditures is regarded by many as the 
only agency necessary to be invoked in aid of the stupendous work 
of meeting our national obligations. Neither governments nor indi- 
Vidnals who are in debt can wisely ignore the importance or disre- 
gard the practice of economy. All needfal retrenchment in expend- 
‘tires 18 not only the part of wisdom but of necessity under such 
circumstances, But the policy which is penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish is not the policy to be pursued by this country to mect the demands 
and exigencies of the situation. We cannot afiord to save pennies by 
4 process which will lose us pounds. Of all countries a debtor nation 
can least afford to court the stagnation of death for its unutilized 
resources and commercial capabilities. And those gentlemen who 
(ream that they can fetter the growth of this great country or shackle 


its awaking energies by such withes of straw as anti-subsidy resolu- 
tons stuck under 


lind that it is all a dream. 


Whatever the interests and prosperity of the country demand the 
— — require shall be done. It behooves us to wisely, broadly, 
and judic 
a debt ander which the people groan less onerous and oppress- 
tty-vd the future. Congress will make a great mistake if the pres- 
‘ut favorable time is not embraced to give employment to labor, 


‘ 
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the nose of Congress at each returning term will | 


lously lay the foundations and groundwork for making the | 


-~ 


‘ 


open the life springs of commerce, impart an impetus to the trade of 
the country, revive its industries, increase its assets, and thus inau- 
gurate an era of prosperity to all its languishing interests. If econ- 
omy, so-called and miscalled, rises to oppose such a policy and refuses 
to furnish the necessary supplies, sho will discard her most powerful 
ally in her great battle with the public debt. Mr. Calhoun never 


uttered truer words than when he said in his report as Secretary of 
War: , 


Let it not be said that internal improvements may be wholly left to the enter- 
prise of States and individuals. In a conntry so new and extensive as ours there 
is room enough for the General and State governments and individuals to exert 
their resources. 

But many of the improvements contemplated are on too great a scale for the re- 
sources of the State or individuals, and many of such nature as the rival jealousy 
of the States, if left alone,would prevent. They require the resources and the 
general superintendence of this Government to effect and complete them. 


Let those who would make of the Constitution a vice or a straight- 
jacket into which this great country, with all its expansive power and 
magnificient future is to be forced, ponder well the sentiments of a 
statesman who, yielding to none in his strict construction of that in- 
strument, had comprehension enough to discern that the Constitution 
was not made too small for the country, and that when used as an 
impediment to retard its growth or forged into chains to manacle its 
energies and enterprise, it was wrested from the purpose of its fram- 
ers. If we wish to lighten the burdens of taxation upon all classes 
of the community, we must rise to the true magnitude and import- 
ance of this question and discard the narrow policy which will lock 
the wheelsof progress and dry up the fountains of our prosperity. This 
is no new idea and no new doctrine. Upon the importance of forming 
commercial relations and promoting commerce Alexander Hamilton, 
before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, with the debt of the 
war of the Revolution resting on the country, said : 


A prosperous commerce is now perceived and acknowledged by all enlightened 
statesmen to be the most useful as well as the most productive source of national 
wealth, and has accordingly become a primary object of their political course. By 
multiplying the means of gratification, by promoting the introduction and circula 
tion of the precious metals, those darling objects of human avarice and enterprise 
it seems to vivify and invigorate all the channels of industry and to make them 
flow with greater activity and copiousness. The assiduous merchant, the labori 
ous husbandman, the active mechanic, and the industrions manufacturer, all or 
ders of men look forward with eager expectation, aud growing alacrity to this pleas 
ing reward of their toils. The often agitated question between agriculture and 
commerce has, from indubitable experience, received a decision which has silenced 
the rivalships that once subsisted between them, and has proved to the entire sat 
isfaction of their friends that their interests are intimately blended and interwoven. 

It has been found in various countries that in proportion as commerce has tlour- 
ished land has risen in value. And how could it have happened otherwise! Could 
that which procures a freer vent for the products of the earth; which furnishes 
new incitements to the cultivators of land; which is the most powerful instrument 
in increasing the quantity of money in a State ; could that, in fine, which is the 
faithful handmaid of labor and industry in every shape fail to augment the value 
of that article which is the prolific parent of the greatest part of the objects upon 
which they are exerted? Itis astonishing that so simple a truth should ever have 
had an adversary, and it is one among a multitude of proofs how apt a spirit of ill 
informed jealousy or of too great abstraction and refinement is to lead men astray 
from the plainest paths of reason and conviction 

The ability of a country to pay taxes must always be proportionate, in a great 
degree, to the quantity of money in circulation and to the celerity with which it 
circulates. Commerce contributing to both these objects must of necessity render 
the payment of taxes easier and facilita’e the requisite supplies of the Treasury. 
The hereditary dominions of the Emperor of Germany contain a great extent of 
fertile, cultivated, and populous territory, a lar 
in mild and luxuriant climates. In some parts of this territory are to be found 
the best gold and silver minesin Europe. And yet, from the want of the fostering 
influence of commerce, that monarch can boast but slender revenues.—/amilton in 
Federalist, pages 121, 122. 


ge proportion of which is situated 


Upon the broad map of the world no prosperous nation can to-day 
be pointed out that has pursued the policy embodied in these anti- 
subsidy resolutions. 

In 1237 France had eighty-five miles of railway constructed. In 
1842 the government turned its attention to the important subject of 
building railroads. It commenced by aiding private companies to 
the extent of three-fifths of the cost of construction, the remaining 
two-fifths to be paid by the companies. Again, in 1852, the Ein- 
peror gave the government guarantee of interest in investments in 
railroads bearing 4 and 5 per cent. interest. The effect was almost 
magical. Capital was unlocked and came from its hiding-places to 
become an active agent in promoting and stimulating enterprise; 
the great highways were rapidly constructed, and the close of the 
year 1857 witnessed forty-four hundred and seventy-five miles of 
completed railway in France. The effect upon the commerce of the 
country was no less marked and marvelous. 

An era of unexampled prosperity dawned upon the entire land. In 
1250 the exports and imports of the empire were $510,000,000 in round 
numbers; in 1°57 they had increased to $1,065,000,000, thus having 
been doubled in seven years. The great lines of railway paid 10 per 
cent., and the government guarantee was not called for. The Em- 
peror still continued his wise aid by guaranteeing the interest on 
bonds and otherwise, so that France, in 1°65, had eighty-one han- 
dred and thirty-four miles of railroad in successful operation, and 
her total exports and imports had reached the enormous sum of nearly 
$1,500,000,000. An hour at last came to France, when the enlightened 
policy which had thus laid the foundations of her prosperity, broad 
and deep, proved her salvation and rescued her people from ruin. 
The gigantic struggle with Germary entailed upon France the pay- 
ment of $1,000,000,000. It was predicted that she would be crushed 
and her people made bankrupt by the immense debt. But if Louis 
Napoleon failed to lead the French army to victory in that memorable 
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struggle, his wise policy and forethought furnished a harbor of safety 


from the storm. France paid the debt within two years—every dollar | 


of it in coin—and thus performed the greatest financial miracle that 


ford, in his valuable work, the American Almanac for 1878: 

One conspicuous element in that national prosperity which has brought the world 
to a wondering recognition of the vast resources of France is the recent develop- 
ment of her commerce, 

The same policy pursued by England has produced a like effect upon 
her commerce. In 1842 the total value of British exports and imports 
was £116,000,000 ; in 1850 they had increased to £ 171,000,000; in 1855, 
to £260,600,000 ; in 1860, to £375,000,000 ; and in 1865, to £490,000,000. 
This vast increase is mainly due to the railway system so wisely fos- 
tered by the Government. Without her railroads it would have been 
impossible for her commerce to have grown to such magnitude. In 
vain will the husbandman toil, the manufacturer and the artisan 
exert their energy and skillif the transportation to convey the prod- 
uct of their skill and industry to market be denied them. 

The separation between Belgium and Holland took place in 1830. 
At the separation the commerce of Holland and all her means of 
communication and transportation were far superior to those of Bel- 
gium. In 1839 the Dutch exports and imports were, in round num- 
bers, £28,500,000, about double those of Belgium. In 1862 the exports 
and imports of Holland were £59,000,000, while those of Belgium at 
that time were £77,000,000. What thus enabled Belgium not only 
to overtake but to pass Holland inthe race for commercial supremacy ? 
The question admits of but one answer. In 1434 Belgium passed a 
law to build at government expense a system of railways. In 1839 she 
had in successful operation one hundred and eighty-five miles of rail- 


The result was a most unexampled increase in her commerce, both 


domestic and foreign, and in all her industries. Holland in the mean | 


time had acted on an anti-subsidy resolution, and had reaped the 
fruit of that economy which saves the pennies and throws the pounds 
to more enlightened and enterprising nations. 

A brief survey of the tempting fields that surround us, inviting us 
by every promise of remunerative harvests to put in our sickles and 
reap may not be unprolitable or inappropriate in this connection. 
The commerce of South and Central America and Mexico naturally 
belongs to us. The great advantages which we have over England 
and the continent of Europe in the matter of distance is by no means 
weakened by the fact that the governments prevailing in those States 
were in the main modeled after our own, and derive their inspiration 
from our example. We have impressed the spirit of our institutions 
upon their people and we can command their commerce if we have 
the wisdom and the enterprise to doit. These countries in the aggre - 
gate contain a population of about forty millions of people, and em- 
brace an area of between seven and eight millions of square miles 
and possess a foreign commerce of about $1,000,000,000 in value, which, 
is rapidly increasing every year. 

Nothing but the most short-sighted policy on our part can deprive 
us of our just and proper share of this commerce. They now buy 
from us about 12 per cent. of their importations and from England 


about 60 percent. Why has England thus outstripped us in the com- | 


petition for this trade? Simply because England has not been blessed 
with statesmen who damn every enterprise with the cry of subsidy 


and refuse to investigate its merits or estimate its advantages. | 


Within the last ten years Great Britain has expended in subsidies to 
enlarge her foreign commerce upward of $52,000,000, while for the 
sume period the United States have expended something more than 
live millions. 

It is now proposed by a great transcontinental line of railway to 
connect the Mississippi River with the magnificent harbor of San 
Diego on the Pacific coast, and thus put the South and Southwest, 
and, in fact, the whole of our country in shorter and far easier com- 
munication with those countries. I append and call attention to the 
following table of distances from which the great advantages which 
the building of the Texas Pacific Railroad will afford in reaching 
those regions will appear : 
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New York...) San Francisco | 4, 615 , 877 | 5, 163 | 6,590 | 7,890 | 9,190 
ow San Diego . 3, , | 4,387 | 5,814 7,114) 8,414 776 
Chicago...... San Francisco. 3, 3,975 | 4,261 | 5, 888 | 6,988 | 8, 288 
Do.... ..| San Diego .. 3, 3,650 | 5,077 | 6,377 | 7,677 611 
Norfolk......| San Francisco.| 4, 8! 5, 442 | 6, 869 | 5, 109 | 9, 469 
Do.......| San Diego. a, 4,199 | 5,626 | 6,926 | 8, 226 1, 243 | 
Wilmington .| San Francisco | 5, 5, 586 7,013 | #213 | 9, 613 
Do ..| San Diego 3, 4,038 | 5,465 | 6.765 | 8, 065 1,548 
Port Royal...) San Francisco.. 5, 5, 741 | 7,168 | 8463 | 9, 768 | 
De ....| San Diego. 3.4 | 3,834 | 5,261 | 6,561 | 7, 861 1, 907 | 
Now Orleans | San Franc isco 4,4 4, 833 6,260 | 7,560 | &, 860 | 
Do.......| San Diego.... | 2, 3, 270 | 4,697 | 5,997 | 7,297 | 1,563 
| | 


| seaboard; they are the richest provinces of Mexico, both “ in 
| eral product and agriculture. Owing to the great distance 





| of the capital. Lower California, Sonora, Sinaloa, J 
history records. What enabled her to perform it? Says Mr. Spof- | 


| and frequently occasions damage and injury to perishabl. 


c u . | which shows the great advantages of this ro: some j 
road, and in 1564 she had thirteen hundred and fifty miles completed. | o-nent ge f S ae nee Se eam of te | 
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Mazatlan, Manzanillo, and Acapulco are the three 


cific coast seaports of Mexico. The latter is situated 130 milder 
alisco, Colima, Mi. 


choacan, Guerrero, Oxaca, and Tehauntepec, border upon the | 


Win- 
from any 
encount- 
nues of intercourse 


European ports scarcely any foreign competition will be 
ered in securing this trade, while improved ave 
will foster and enlarge it. 

This region is now only accessible at a limited numbe 
the insuflicient service of the Pacific Mail Steamshi 
which having a monopoly of the steam transportation 
tablish rates to force the trade of this section to patronize their long 
est line, via Panama and Aspinwall to New York. The transfer = 
Panama is exceedingly expensive, as everything has to be handled 
twice, and moved several miles by lighter from the steamer anchorage 
tothe railroad wharf, which is an expensive and almost prohibitory 
way of moving heavy machinery or railroad construction supplies 
The saving in time of the San Diego route over the eee 
would be very great, probably upward of ten days upon Acapuleo 
trade with New York. 

Immediately south of Mexico we encounter the rich coffee-grow- 
ing provinces of Central America, namely : Guatemala, San Salvador 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the United States of Colo. 
— uniting in South America with Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, ang 
Chili. 

I also beg leave to call attention to the following table of distances 


tof ports by 
p Company, 
business, es. 


m- 


portant cities of this country, and of the interest of the people of 
those cities in the construction of this competing line, and as also 
illustrative of the fact that the South is not alone interested in the 
construction of this great national highway. 


Table of distances. 


Baiet Louie te Gan Pramcdiass.....ccccece sccccccccesescces a thedeiehinbineanas 2 
Baint Louis to Bam Dlege 2000. cc scccccocccccesceccces 
Saint Louis to Fort Worth 
Saint Louis to Cincinnati 3 
is PETER. cos cveckoktn ctpenbhSbph bnctee sens cuuacsesnecesc ~- 
Cincinnati to San Francisco 
SD CED von cccbecevenssesese tieesensetoisoeses 
CE 10 SE SUMED cncncewncensesuen susvonses 

Louisville to San Francisco 
Louisville to San Diego 








| Louisville to Fort Worth................ 
| Chicago to San Francisco..............-. 





| in this harbor for a very large commerce. * 






Chicago to San Diego. ...............-- 
San Francisco to San Diego 
Saint Louis to Acapulco, via San Francisco 
Saint Louis to Acapulco, via San Diego...............-.-+--.-- 
Cincinnati to Acapulco, via San Francisco 
Cincinnati to Acapulco, via San Diego ...........-..---.-.-++- 
Louisville to Acapulco, via San_ Francisco is cated 
Louisville te Acapulco, via San Diego. ............-.ccccesccccsccsccecces ) 
I SPIN BINNIE: + vvndnn cess nbh0 sence bnndensscbKcceniscesseccece 
Chicago to San Diego, (via Quincy, Vinita, and A. and P. Extension)...... 2,206 
Chicago to San Diego, (via M. K and T., and T. and P.)............-....-- 2,317 
Chicago to San Diego, (via Iron Mountain, and T. P.)..................+.-+ 2, 406 
Theharborof San Diego is far the best on the Pacific coast, excepting 
that of San Francisco, and is superior to the harbor of New York. I 
invite attention to the following correspondence and authority upon 
this point: 
SAN DIEGO HARBOR. 
(Extracts from letter of C. P. Patterson, Superintendent Coast Survey.| 
Untrep States Coast SURVEY OFFICE 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 157°. 
Dear Sin: In answer to your note of May 7, in reference to the barbor of San 
Diego, California, I submit the following statement: San Diego Harbor. entire ly 
land-locked, is fourteen miles long, with an average width between high-water line 
of two thousand yards. The changes during the time clapsed between the survey sof 
1856 and 1878 are remarkably small. The depth over the bar was 22 feet in 1556; the 


| depth over the bar is 224 feet in 1878. The bar remains in a remarkably perma 


nent state. The only change of importance has been the narrowing of the crest of 
least water to about half its former width. 

The distance across the bar from an outside depth of twenty-seven feet to the 
same depth inside is but two hundred and monty See yards, so that the removal of 
but about sixty thousand yards of material would give a channel of three hundred 
feet wide and twenty-eight and a half feet deep over the bar at mean low water 

* * © The passage across the bar can never be dangerously affected by stormy 
weather except in winter during severe southwest gales, which are never of long 
duration. I have crossed this bar at all hours, both day and night, with steamers 
of from one thousand to three thousand tons burden, during all seasons for sev 
eral years, without any detention whatever. The distance from the depth of 
twenty-four feet outside the bar to the entrance at Ballast Point is one and three- 
fourtlis miles, and to the upper limit of the same depth is over ten miles. a 

As will be seen from the dimensions given, ample accommodations can be ha 

* * There is no safer harbor upon 
our Pacific coast for entering or leaving or forvessels lying off wharves. It is the 
only land-locked harbor south of San Francisco and north of San Queutin, in Lowe : 
California, a stretch of nearly six hundred miles of coast, and from a national ‘ae 
of view its importance is so great that its preservation from injury deman|s nat — 
protection and justifies national expenditures ; fortunately these expenditures nee 
not be great if the stable regimen of the harbor be preserved. >a TT ERSON 

Yours respectfully, Cc. P. PAT TE RSON, 
Superintendent Coast Survey. 
Hon. J. W. THROCKMORTON, : : 
Chairman House Committee upon Pacific Railroads, Washington, D. ¢ 








* Difference, 145 miles. 

t Saving, via T. and P. R., 831 miles. 
t 629 miles, : 

§ Saving, via T. and P. R., 873 miles. 
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Este of trustees of the city of San Diego: 
= UnivTep States Coast SURVEY STATION, 
San Diego, May 30, 1871. 

(pxTLEMEN: My qin founded upon examination and upon the study of the 
yy Survey Charts has been on record in the California Coast Pilot, published by 
; United States Coast Survey for the last fourteen years, and I have had no 
eon to change it in the different editions. Before answering your direct ques- 
res [extract the general opinion referred to: Next to San Francisco no harbor 
on the Pacific coast of the United States approximates in excellence the bay of 
con Diego. It is readily distinguished, easily approached, and a depth of twenty- 
oo feet of water is carried over the bar. [NOTE.—This depth, which has increased 
Sia enty-two and one-third feet in 1578, is an average of the depths of lowest of 
ie waters taken upon the J The width of the channel over the bar carrying 
‘he foregoing depths is six hundred yards. * * * Sincethe survey of Dalrymple 
in 1782 a Vancouver in 1793, no change (save for the better) has taken place in 
the condition of the bar. * « « The bot 
heen found in the bay or approaches. ¢¢ 
bout seven geographical miles, with an average channel of eight hundred yards 
vvde between the twenty-four-feet lines at low water. This indicates sufficient 

city to accommodate the wants of a large commerce. 
a here is less rain, fog, and thick haze, and more clear weather in the vicinity of 
san Diego bar than at all points to the northward, and its entrance is less difficult 
to make and enter on that account. 


wide 


GEORGE DAVIDSON, 
Assistant United States Coast Survey in charge of Pacific Coast, 1871. 
General Palmer in his report of the survey of the thirty-fifth par- 
allel says: 


There is no question as to the value of the harbor of San Diego. It is admirably 
sheltered, and, next to San Francisco, is the best harbor upon the Pacific coast. 


yisited the Pacific coast in 1870, gave it as his opinion— 

That San Diego harbor was amply capacious to accommodate twice the present 
commerce of the Pacific coast. 

In comparison with the harbor of New York, San Diego has the 
fullowing advantages: she now carries more water upon her bar, 
and with a moderate expenditure will carry six feet more water than 
the Sandy-Hook bar can ever expect to. 
sive and available water frontage and a greater anchorage area than 


from a letter of Professor George Davidson, United States Coast Survey, | 


The company is authorized to execute and deposit with the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury construction bonds at the rate of $20,000 per 
| mile for eleven hundred and fifty miles, and at the rate of $35,000 per 


tom is uniformly good and norocks have | 
Large vessels can go up the bay | 


mile for two hundred and fifty miles of the road which traverse a 
mountainous region. The bonds are to mature in fifty years and to 
bear 5 per cent. interest. The Government is not made responsible 
for one dollar of the principal of the bonds, but is only asked to guar- 
antee the interest on the same for the period which they have to run 
to maturity, and no longer. Whenever ten consecutive miles of road 
are completed, the President of the United States is required to ap- 
point commissioners, clothed with the power and duty of ascertaining 
the actual cost of the same, their report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authorizing that officer to issue to the company bonds to the 
extent only of the cost of construction and equipment, in no case to 
exceed per mile the amount named in the act. 

This guarantee is asked of the Government, not as a subsidy, not 
as a gift of money, but simply as a loan of its undoubted credit to 
enable the company to sell the bonds at par and to thus secure the 
speedy construction of the road at such rates as will enable the com- 


| pany to charge the Government and all others reasonable prices for 
| the business done on the road, and at the same time preserve the com- 
| pany in a healthy condition and enable it to run its road without em- 


| barrassment. 


New York at present finds use for, while she has another advantage | 
in the enjoyment of her perennial summer sea, unbroken by the | 


wintry storms of blinding snow and ice-floes of a New England 
winter. 


Major General John Newton, United States engineers, remarks upon | 


the New York Harbor: 

The draught over the bar at Sandy Hook is at mean high water between twenty- 
six aud twenty-seven feet, and at mean low water twenty-two feet. 
weather these draughts should be practically diminished in order to allow for the 
rise and fall of the vessels on the waves. Large ships have to wait for the rise of 
the tide in order to cross the bar, and their detentions for this cause are too fre- 
quent to excite remark. * * * The depth of water over the bar at Sandy Hook 
although too little, as before mentioned, for the convenience of navigation cannot 
be improved by any practicable process known to the ongincer. 


The Texas Pacific Railway now stands at the door of Congress with 
intrinsic merits too great to be ignored and too patent to be denied. 
The proposition it makes is so reasonable in itself as to deserve, at 
least, a respectful consideration. A bill is now pending before the 
House for its construction to which I invoke the candid scrutiny of 
such members of Congress as have not surrendered their judgments 


In very rough | 


Nor is this guarantee asked without security or in- 
demnity to the Government. Calculations have been made of what 
the interest will amount to for all the years it is guaranteed by the 


oS . 3 : | Government, and that amount is held up before the country as if this 
Admiral Rodgers, of the United States steamship Ossipee, who | company proposed to put its hand into the Treasury and withdraw 


| that amount therefrom as a free gift or a subsidy. 


It may seem to 
some a fair mode of attacking this great enterprise by seeking to 
alarm the people of the country with the scarecrow of a mammoth 
subsidy, but I deny its fairness or its truth. As au indemnity for the 
loan of its credit a first lien is given to the Government upon all the 


| franchises and property on the line to be constructed. 
She has an equally exten- | 


Will any gentleman who may have indulged in the effort to make 
the country believe that the company is asking a subsidy of many 
millions, undertake to say in the face of an intelligent people that 
the franchises and property of a cheap and well-built transconti- 
nental line of railway from the eastern bank of the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific ceast is worth nothing ? Upon what method of reason- 
ing, upon what basis of calculation can such an absurd and monstrous 
proposition be maintained? Is the warrant for such an assumption 
to be found in the value and profits of the transcontinental line 
already in operation? This can hardly be pretended. Is it to be 


| found in the fact that in cheapness of construction, in shortness of 


distance, in freedom from climatic impediments, this road will be far 


| superior to any transcontinental line that has been or can be con- 
| structed 9 


to the anti-subsidy cry, and who still claim the right and feel resting | 
upon them the responsibility to investigate and determine questions | 


that come before them on their merits. 

This bill proposes, as before intimated, the cheap and speedy com- 
pletion of a main trunk-line of railway from the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi River to San Diego, on the Pacific Coast, leaving to local 


But this is not all. The Government is to retain in its own hands 
all that the company may earn for the transportation of Govern- 
ment troops, stores, and supplies, and for mail and telegraphic service. 
Does this amount to nothing even in the opinion of those who are so 
extremely anxious to make the impression upon the public mind that 
the Texas Pacific Railway is asking for a subsidy of many millions ; 
in other words, putting its hand into the Treasury and robbing the 
Government with no return for the benefit conferred? I assert,with- 
out the fear of contradiction from any quarter save from those who 


| have surrendered their right to think and investigate to the supposed 


enterprise the construction of such branches as the demands of trade, | 


commerce, and travel may render necessary. The road is to be main- 
tained and operated as an open highway and as a postal and military 
route, at fair rates for Government service, to be tixed by the Secre- 
tary of War and Postmaster-General or Secretary of the Interior in 
omneeion with the officers of the road. The company is expressly 
prohibited from forming any combination, contract, or arrangement 
with any through transcontinental line for the transportation of 
freight or passengers under penalty of forfeiting its charter, and the 
fullest access to the books of the company and all connecting com- 
panies is given to the officers of the Government to enable them to 
detect any infringement or evasion of this provision of the law, with 
{ull powers also to examine parties under oath. 

Congress is fully authorized and empowered to exercise supervision 
and control over the management of the road, and to see to it that the 
rates for through freight and passengers shall be fair and reasonable. 
The public is thus protected from the exorbitant rates and charges 
which corporations without restraint and without responsibility to 
ay superior power have shown themselves not incapable of adopt- 
lug. When the aid of the Government is extended in the construc- 
tion of such roads, it is not only the right but the duty of the Gov- 
‘rhment to impose such terms as will protect its citizens against the 
Tapacity of unbridled power. 


under consideration, and if its provisions do not fully accomplish 


this object any change which will make it more effectual will be most 
rape accepted. Those unjust discriminations which railroads 
in their warfares frequently make against each other to the detri- 
inent of the commerce and people of the country are also prohibited, 
and remedies by immediate action in the United States courts are 
provided for all 


, persons who may be aggrieved by a disregard or in- 
traction of the law. ' - . ro 


popular cry of anti-subsidy, that as a simple measure of economy 
the Government in the management of its military, Indian, and pos- 
tal affairs, could well afford to expend in the construction of the line 
proposed more than it is asked by this bill to guarantee. 

The rates of transportation charged over the present Pacific line 
are confessedly high, yet the reports of the Quartermaster-General 
show that the actual saving to the Government on that line over the 


former mode of transportation by wagons has been 75 per cent., and 


| that for the two years preceding June 30, 1874, this saving amounted 


This is sought to be done by the Dill | 


to about $2,000,000 per annum. When we take into consideration the 
fact that between thirty and forty military posts and eleven regi- 
ments of United States soldiers, nearly half the entire Army, would 
draw their supplies from the Texas Pacific Railway; and the farther 
fact that during the years 1865, 1866, and 1867, the Government actu- 
ally paid $16,627,922.47, or more than five and a half millions annually, 
for maintaining a military force in Arizona and New Mexico—not 
including the cost of Indian agencies, supplies, or transportation of 
mails and stores—the conclusion is irresistible and unanswerable that 
the Government would save more than the maximum liability to be 
assumed by it under the provisions of the pending bill. How are 
these undisputed and incontrovertible facts met and answered? A 
shrug of the shoulders, subsidy, and Tom Scott! That answers all 
arguments, meets the logic of all facts, and furnishes a solution of all 
difficulties. 

But this is not all the security which is furnished to meet the Govern- 
ment guarantee. In addition the entire net earnings of the road are 
to be paid to the Government to save it harmless in the liability as- 
sumed. Does this amount to nothing? Let us see. Notwithstand- 
ing the great cost of constructing the Union and Central Pacific 
lines and their obstruction by snow for several months in the year, 
their net earnings for eight years ending June 30, 1877, were, in round 
numbers, $87,000,000, the greater portion of which was derived from 
their local traffic. The amount per mile to be guaranteed by the 


| Government under the provisions of the pending bill is less than one- 
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third the amount of net earnings per mile on the line of the forty- 


second parallel. Yet the entire net earnings of the Texas Pacific are 
pledged as an indemnity for this guarantee. But what does this 
amount to when met with the powerful shrug of the shoulders and 
the omnipotent cry of subsidy and Tom Scott? 

But there is still an additional security provided for the guarantee 
of the Government. The lands hitherto granted by the Government 
to the company in Arizona, New Mexico, and California, estimated at 
about eighteen millions of acres, are reconveyed to the Government, 
and it is fully authorized to throw the same open to immediate settle- 


ment at Government prices, the entire proceeds to be applied by the | 


Government to the payment of the guaranteed interest on the bonds. 
‘The reservations to the company will thus be thrown open at reason- 
able rates to actual settlers, thereby preventing the company from 
withholding them from market until the road is constructed in order 
to speculate upon the settler. Land grants to railroad companies 
heretofore have proceeded in a very loose and pernicious manner. 
Congress has granted large bodies of valuable lands to railroad cor- 
porations without any reference to the fact as to whether they were 
more than suflticient for the building of the road, leaving in their 
hands a sarplus of lands after the construction of their lines, from 
which the settler was excluded unless he paid to those corporations 
such high prices as they might see fit to demand. 

This is all wrong and unauthorized, in my humble judgment. Sena- 
tor BAYARD, in his recent speech on the funding bill, said that Congress 
had no more right to take public property for private uses than they 
had to take private property for public uses without compensation. 
Let all such national lines of railway as Congress may see fit to as- 


sist in building be aided to the extent of what is necessary for their | 


construction, but not an acre of land or a dollar of money beyond 
this should be granted or given. The idea of giving to a railroad 
company lands enough to build its road with a surplus left in their 
hands sufficient to constitute a State, on which the corporations may 
speculate and amass immense fortunes and from which they may 
exclude the hardy pioneer whose enterprise leads him to a new coun- 


try, is not only a wrong to this brave and valuable class of our citi- 


zens, but is, in my humble jadgment, without authority in the Con- 
stilfution,. 

The bill under consideration, as has been seen, steers clear of this 
unjust and vicious legislation. 


ment prices and to retain in its own bands every dollar of the money | 
Nor is this all. | 
In order to save the Government from the necessity of advancing a | 


for reimbursement or indemnity on its guarantee. 


dollar out of the Treasury the company is required to execute and 


deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury bonds at the rate of $5,000 | 


per mile for the fourteen hundred miles between Fort Worth and 
San Diego, to be sold by the Government at any time to meet any 
default or deficiency by the company in paying the interest on the 
bonds. This is intended to tide over the period of construction, 
during which time the earnings 
pay the interest. 


Such in brief is the proposition submitted by this bill to the Goy- | 
ernment; such is the proposition which has been heralded to the | 


country as an immense subsidy and a wild and reckless raid upon 
the Treasury. ITwould be willing to submit the question as to whether 
the Government is not amply protected from loss by the securities 
provided for the proposed guarantee to any fair-minded business 
man, and would be perfectly satisfied to risk the fate of this bill upon 
his decision... Ido not believe that the Government would lose one 
dollar by guaranteeing the interest on these bonds. It is a plain 
business proposition, and deserves a candid and respectful considera- 
tion from the representatives of the people who have the interests 
and welfare of every section and of the whole country in their keeping. 

if such a road as the Texas Pacific can be built as a military and 
postal route for the Government, with the power retained in Con- 
gress to exercise a supervision over its management and charges, if 
millions can be saved to the Government in the simple matter of 
transportation, without one dollar's cost to the Government, let the 
statesmanship which rejects it answer to its own conscience and to 
the country for the performance. The United States, in 1853, by what 
is known as the “ Gadsden purchase,” acquired from Mexico one hun- 
dred thousand square miles of territory, at the cost of $10,000,000. 
The debates which took place in Congress in reference to the pur- 


chase clearly show that the main consideration which induced the | 


Government to expend that large sum was the fact that through this 
territory the cheapest, shortest, and most practicable route to the 
Pacitic could be obtained. After having expended $10,000,000 to 
secure the territory through which this great line of railway could 
pass, if may be wisdom to now refuse to aid in the construction of 


that railway upon terms which amply secure the Government from | 


loss, but I am at a loss to see where the wisdom comes in. 


But the question has been asked, “If this proposition is a safe one | 


why will not private capital embark in the enterprise and build the 
road?” T answer no private capitalist has a foreign and domestic 
commerce to foster and enlarge; no private capitalist can use the 
road asa military and postal route ; no private capitalist has an army 
to maintain at great expense in New Mexico and Arizona, thus being 
able to save annually large amounts to himself; no private capital- 
ist has a large Mexican and Indian frontier to guard ; no private cap- 
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The Government is authorized to | 
throw every acre of land open to immediate settlement at Govern- | 


of the road may not be suflicient to | 





Se 
italist has two such Territories as New Mexico ani 
their immense mineral wealth to be developed ; 1 
has an expensive system of Indian agencies to keep up in those on 
tries ; no private capitalist has a sister republic of Mexico ith y - 
it is important to maintain friendly relations, and no extended Pp 
coast to guard in case of a foreign war. 

Place any private capitalist in precisely the same relations to thi 
| road as the Government occupies, and there is not a business tay j, 
| the world, whom the welfare of society has permitted to remain — 

side the walls of a lunatic asylum, who would not close with the 
proposition before the sun could set on him. I am well aware of the 
fact that the present constructed transcontinental line has go y d 
the magnificent endowment with which the Government has enri or 
it as to make prudent men hesitate in affording any aid to another 
enterprise. But the struggle between Congress and that mammot h 
monopoly at the present session has demonstrated the fact that the 
days of Credit Mobilier and reckless legislation have passed. 

In the recent contest with that monopoly, it reeled defeated nae 
| the field with its magnificent lobby scattered in confusion and dis. 

may. The harness of the law has been placed upon it and it } 
learned a lesson from which it will derive benefit in the future oe 
from which the country will also reap a great advantage. Notwith. 
standing the great subsidies advanced by the Government to this 
line, by the timely and judicious action of Congress at the prese nt 
session in compelling a provision for a sinking fund out of its grea: 
profits the country is in a fair way to get at least a portion of its 
rights. The fact has been demonstrated that there is still virtue and 
ability sufficient left in an American Congress to deal with a railroad 
without being ingulfed in its corruption or outwitted by its sharp. 
ness and avarice. F ; 
The argument that has been used to scare men away from the con- 
sideration of propositions, however meritorious, meets its ample refu- 
tation in the achievement of the sinking-fund bill of this session. 
| With quieted nerves let the representatives of the people consult the 
| public good in their legislation upon enterprises which have unques- 
tioned merit. Let not Congress timidly surrender the interests of 
this great people because mistakes and corruption have marked for- 
mer legislation, but grapple with those questions, remedy mistakes 
where they have been made, avoid the errors in legislation which ex- 
perience has pointed out, and secure to the people and the commer- 
cial interests of this country those facilities which the general welfare 
demands. * 

ly its former legislation Congress has declared the necessity for 
three lines of railway across the continent. One was intended to 
afford facilities to the northern, another to the central, and the other 
to the southern portion of the country. To the first, the Northern 
Pacific, a grant of about forty-seven millions of acres of land, the most 
of which is equal in fertility to any lands in the United States, has 
been given. The second, the Union Pacific and Central Pacitic, with 
their branches, have received Government aid in lands amounting to 
upward of fifty million of acres, and in bonds amounting to upward 
of $64,000,000, on which to this time the Government has paid inter- 
est amounting to $28,443,757.47. 

The third, the Texas Pacific has received a grant in lands estimated 
at about eighteen millions of acres. One of these routes has been con- 
structed and is in operation to-day. The munificent land grant to the 
| other, it is confidently asserted by its friends, will enable the company 
to complete its line, if the legislation which is now asked of Congress 
(and which has passed the Senate) to extend the grant and the 
time for building the road is given. The aid to the Texas Pacitic 
falls far below the magnificent endowments bestowed by the Gov- 
ernment on either of the other two lines, and is well known and 
admitted to be wholly insufficient to construct that line—so clearly 
insufficient for the purpose that the proposition of a rival corporation 
to take the whole land grant and build about one-third of the line 
necessary to connect the Mississippi with the Pacific was not deemed 
| at all unreasonable. 

It is true that two of these lines are in the North and one in the 
| South. When sectional animosity goes so far as to prevent the ma- 
terial development of one section of the country, it overreaches itself 
and is guided by the madness of suicide. The South cannot become 
wealthy and prosperous without contributing to the prosperity and 
wealth of the North. Let the memory of other days, when the North 
reaped from her wealth and prosperity such large harvests, remind 
the people of that section that the sooner the South is rebuilt and 
prosperous the sooner prosperity will return to bless the northern 
people. y 
I appeal to the f justice as-well as the interests of the 
ppeal to the sense of justice ¢ ] . 
northern people. If the South had one transcontinental line of rail- 
way completed and in operation and another soon to be built, anc 
under such circumstances the North were to come forward with a 
proposition such as is embodied in the bill to construct the Texas 
Pacific, and the South were powerful enough to deny it to her, av 
| should deny it to her, there is not a northern man upon this toot 
who would not feel, and justly feel, that his section had been treated 
as astep-child. To subsidize two great lines and build them and 
| then refase to loan the credit of the Government to build the other 
| on security which no just man will say is not ample, cannot be cov- 
ered up and concealed under the specious cry of subsidy. ’ 
It will not do to say that the South can use the present constructe 
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+. To about twelve millions of people living south of the thirty- 
' wventh parallel, the line of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific is 
: uhwest will have to travel and send freight from five to eight 
Omaha, there to meet with the notoriously exorbitant rates which 
~ow burden and embarrass those most accessible to that line, and 
whi . 
petition, is too prone to exact. ; 

"pat if the rates over that line were all that the public could reason- 


; great monopoly, bloated with subsidies and roaming in proud 
lisdain upon the green pastures of Government bounty, marshals all 
, strength at each term of Congress to prevent the building of the 
Texas Pacific line, which it well knows will create the healthy com- 
»etition so necessary for the public good. 

Wherever a blow can be struck, dissatisfaction created, local jeal- 
ousies aroused to retard or embarrass the construction of this com- 


3 
thi 


peting transcontinental line, the great monopoly is on hand, ever | 


eager and watchful to prevent any step being taken that will promote 


a rival enterprise. Mr. Huntington, the chief of the Central Pacific, | 


fought the Texas Pacific through the Forty-fourth Congress. He 
then took the position that the road was wholly unnecessary and 
that the Government therefore ought not to aid an unnecessary en- 


terprise. He comes back to the Forty-fifth Congress, and at an early 


day in the session has a bill introduced, reciting in its preamble that | 


the Texas Pacific had forfeited its land grant, and providing that 

ongress should give him the eighteen millions of acres of land to 
build about six hundred miles of this wholly unnecessary line. It 
had become so necessary within the short space of two years as to 
make it entirely proper for Congress to give this grant to construct 
jess than half of it. Finding that he could not accomplish this a bill 
is then introduced by which he proposes to build that line of six hun- 
dred miles to El Paso for nothing if Congress will only allow him to 
doso. So anxious is he to see a competing line to his own road in 
operation that he proposes to build it at his own expense. 

“These shifting and contradictory positions of Mr. Huntington have 
nade his purpose so manifest that I do not think that even he sup- 
joses that any one can be longer deceived by them. Holding in his 
ontrol all the terminal facilities on the Pacific coast of California 
except the fine harbor of San Diego, he is leaving no expedient un- 
tried to prevent a rival line from reaching the Pacific at that point. 
To allow him to succeed in this effort and to control the last remain- 
ing avenue tothe Pacific in the State of California would be to defeat 
altogether the construction of a great competing line under the con- 
trol and supervision of the Government and to surrender all trans- 
continental commerce into his hands. The success of his scheme would 
not only be cruel injustice to the people of the South but would be a 
betrayal and sacrifice of the commercial interests of this country on 
the part of Congress inexcusable and unpardonable. 

The Texas Pacific, built at cheap rates as a great competing trans- 


continental line would become the great highway between the coun- | cumstances and some day may be able to push a road for our com- 
tries of Europe and China and Japan. The distance between San | 


Diego and the southern parts of the Atlantic is nearly one thousand | 


niles less than the distance between San Francisco and New York on 
existing lines. It is the line to which the public opinion of this 
country has long pointed as the best and most available. As before 
stated, it is the shortest line between the two oceans; there is less 
elevation to be overcome; the material for construction is of easy 
access and abundant ; the climate is far more favorable than on any 
other route. The commerce of India, China, Japan, and Australia 
will naturally seek this line as the shortest and cheapest route, while 
it will afford, as before stated, facilities for reaching the principal 
Mexican and southern American seaports on the Pacific that will give 
anew and mighty impulse to our trade with those countries. 

It would be diflicult to overestimate the value and importance of 
such a line of railway to our foreign and domestic commerce. To 
use the language of another in comparing the Union and Central 
Pacific with the Texas-Pacific : 

The facts now demonstrate that the road already built is in comparison to the 


int little practical value. These inhabitants of the South and | gj.) provinces of Europe. 


4 : ma © | as the discovery of the West India Islands to that of North America. 
»andred miles to reach the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific at 


h a great monopoly, unrestrained by the salutary checks of com- | 
{ Fr © « 





true highway to the Pacific what the Pheenician, the Jewish, the Alexandrian, and 
Constantinopolitan routes to India proved to be in comparison to the ocean route 
through which the coveted riches of that country aewed to the populous com: 


It is, when compared to the true highway to the Paciti 


With no climatic foe to be encountered and overcome, no snow- 


| sheds to be constructed and k« pt in repair, traversing a compara- 


tively level region of vast richness and resources, nearly a thousand 
miles shorter between the two oceans than on existing lines, built at 
a cost far below that of the Union and Central Pacific, this great 


; . } | highway has excited the fears and the consequent opposition of the 
sly require, the remoteness of the South and Southwest would prac- | 

‘oally debar the people living in those sections from the benefits of 
at great highway, subsidized by the Government to an extent and | they feared the funding bill on which they dared to measure ar 


, manner before or since unknown to our legislation. And now | with the National Legislature, and from which unequal contest they 


present monopoly that controls our entire transcontinental commerce. 
They know its superiority, and they fear its competition far more than 


retired in discomfiture and confusion. They have marshaled all their 
vast resources to crush or, if failing in that, to emasculate their feared 
and hated rival. Nothing that misrepresentation, ingenuity, and cun- 
ning can suggest has been or will be left undone to accomplish their 
object. 

Should they succeed in inducing Congress to strangle this great 
enterprise or place in their control the last remaining terminal point 
on the Pacific coast of California, they will have achieved a victory 
over the destiny of the South and the commercial prosperity of this 
entire country infinitely greater in its far-reaching, evil results than 
could possibly have crowned their triumph in the recent struggle 
with Congress on the funding bill. None know the value of such a 
victory better than those who are now putting forth such earnest 
efforts to achieve it. It is for this purpose that a subsidized press 
crowd their columns with barefaced and disgraceful misrepresenta- 
tions, and the agents that swarm from the camp of the great monop- 
oly compass sea and land, like the Scribes and Pharisees, to make 
one proselyte. 

Let any one who doubts as to whether the Texas and Pacific if 
built under the bill now before Congress will become a great competi- 
tor to the existing road and who is skeptical as to the business that 
will crowd its line if constructed, explain if Le can the superhuman 
efforts of the great monopoly to prevent its construction on any other 
hypothesis than the one I have suggested. Should such a skeptic reply 
that the great monopoly is simply working tosave money to the Gov- 
ernment and that all its efforts are pro bono publico, I must surrender 
the point to a simplicity that is so sublime that argument can never 
hope to reach the blissful region in which it dwells. 

No, Mr. Speaker, if two great transcontinental lines are to be 
given to the North and the doors of Congress are to be slammed in 
the face of the struggling and war-broken Scuth, and her people told 
that they may enjoy the high privilege of paying taxes, but the dis- 
tribution of Government bounty is an entertainment to which they 
are not invited, so be it. I shall bow to the inevitable, but pro- 
foundly impressed with a sense of its injustice which I shall not under 
take to describe. Butone thing I ask of Congress, if they refuse the 
assistance proposed by this bill, and that is not to cut us off for all 
time to come by taking from us the only harbor on the Pacific that 
we can reach and binding our commerce in perpetual bondage to one 


great monopoly. We of the South may struggle on with adverse cir- 


merce to the Pacific. 

Take not from us this possibility by intrenching a hostile power 
between our people and the bluc waves of the Pacific. I have already 
alluded to the conspicuous inequality between the aid hitherto 
granted to the Central and Union Pacific and to the Northern Pacific 
and that granted to the Texas Pacific. I wish now to call attention 
to the fact that in the construction of all public works and in aid 
granted to internal improvements this inequality between the North 
and the South has been steadily maintained from the foundation of 
the Government to the present time. 

I do not wish to excite sectional animosity ; but the truth is not see- 
tional. The peopleof the South feel and know that this inequality has 
always existed. Iam free to admit that the statesmen of the South 
have not been as wise in their day and generation as those of the 
North in building up and developing the material prosperity of their 
section. But whatever may have been the cause of this great ine- 
quality between the sections, the fact remains, and I appeal to the 
appended tables in proof and illustration of it: 


Statement showing the expenditures and appropriations for public improvements from the foundation of the Government. 


Expenditures in each State and Territory from 1789 to 1873. 


States and Territories. 
Total. 


, 452, 186 O1 | $3, 731,924 11 | 
4, 864, 954 13 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| Appropriations from 
| March 4, 1729, to Jane 
| 


} 


of forts, 
and court-hoi 


s for the 


30, 1876, for rivers and 
harbors. 


cht-houses, bea- | 
custom 


li 
| Yor 


| 


Percentages. 
$752, 994 97 $2, 201, 114 63 | $1,407,704 55 23 ) 
4, 545, 817 17 | 122, 465 00 | 173, 670 96 | 111, 060 00 4 | 
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Statement showing the expenditures and appropriations for public improvements from the foundation of the Government—Continned 
ares scapes tunedin dang tinaalaaidgialiantaamaied $$$ 
Expenditures in each State and Territory from 1789 to 1873. 
I y 
| Escp s £ | 
| SEBE zs 2s 
S ~-o eo? 
s= ee as | 28 | Appropriations es 
States and Territories. oon ea 5 March 4, 1729, to J 
i gees Ek a4 | 30, 1876, for rivers 2° 
Total. so i 43 St | harbors — 
seg > 5 | 
| ebe%s BE cs 
| 2c e'> =5 Z | 
Bee 2 j S 
s£eog & 
| §8ane 5 58 
a ital hin antennal ntact —_ 
Percentages 
NINN: linidpnicsiticcnigillendiiep espana seideccasiaeiensisantaabnatekisure sate 40, 454 60 41,951 01 | 251, 708 56 | 0 si- 
Massachusetts | ‘ 1,155, 043 33 | 4, 237, 604 59 a 
Rhode Island 256, 066 36 305, 316 36 | 315, 289 97 00 
Connecticut 330, 389 #2 ‘ 


240. 56 





eo 2h) 





\ \ 



















Yow ork b 20, #04, 128 76 1,: < 10, 177, 992 39 8, 690,939 90 14° 

OG POE. cccunn tsccnscosvonscncccud covenessenesenesonssoneresce 2,525, 060 O01 1, 033, 220 55 423, 729 81 | 249, 543 25 1,069,764 23 17 
PE, scnunnoascunesenewses ebehowebens boeseseonsseeesenee 9, 150,675 71 4,140,791 46 103, 623 08 3, 530, 107 32 2,982,49456 4 
Delaware. ........ 3, 479, 413 26 1, 901, 207 04 343, 842 67 | 41, 127 62 1,453,725 44 of 
Maryland ...... 4, 948, 313 49 2, 040, 273 99 361, 704 21 1, 187, 230 11 1, 162, 037 50 lt 
PEI. «nithnemhpinindseentenbenebenhhes pwneE<eenesnuel 16, 114, 175, 97 ‘ ) 430, 416 32 | 1, 348, 841 76 1,097,326 53 «13 ' 
West Virginia 66, 760 91 1,521,866 66 9) 
North Carolina 3, 209, 899 58 f ‘ 1,579,558 92 9: | 
South Carolina 4, 1, 724, 705 31 190, 000 00 ‘| 
DCD, |. cmtiiemeniteuheew whe whee ewe 2, 1, 601, 488 33 9 4 1, 244, 352 58 1 
PREEEED. ccccerencosencesesssccensseeseses | 14, 12, 347, 631 66 1, 446, 164 i 565, 969 96 313 
RESREEOR.. » ocsconsnnrensesenens weerensenensesns ceneeb esoreeenreress 2, 292, 623 13 | 493, 880 00 , 619 60 13 2113 
Migsiasigel...cccscneeseccscccsese 128, 433 50 143,775 16 729 00 3 . 
Louisiana ... | 10, 3, 397, 761 52 £95, 988 55 | 5, 035, 165 75 577 50a 
eo 362,945 19 241, 004 25 114, 359 8&2 7000 1h 
Arkansas 134, 530 61 59, 183 86 2 500 00 3 
Missouri . 523, 498 77 700,600 00 1h | 
RE a ee |) ee ee 1,360,602 20 2) 
PT EED..oncnesncceesberchensces séeeesnnysecnusteseneuesssocssope, | 8 6. HD BO 1ebesccenss esesees 4416, 789 00 . | 
OREO ccocccccccccesccccccsccevccececesece cesese coves 2, 272, 362 48 3,143,813 59 5 
Indiana . 259, 779 &5 f 1,720,952 12 23 
Iilinois.......... 9, 4, 907, 203 12 147, Gol 42 | 4, 606,368 20 7) 
Michigan ; 5, 455, 240 92 1, 776, 227 07 | 6,847,995 4 11 ha 
W isconsin | 2, BL | ccccccccccecccccs 284, 657 30 3,911,062 74 6} . 
NE contipanees 3, Lee OE Ll. cocccvsccrcesecnsicose 5,550,200 00 & 
linnesota 1, 016, 042 67 7, 000 00 1,353,140 00 2) } 
Kansas 242 24 86, 697 Seeeec eesecee 
Nebraska i > Sa ee Re I 8, SRT 
Nevada | GU TEE SB Ivccwevccwnsennansehensscesessassseces| “HEREIN TED Tacasencenesces 
Colorado -| BE, Ge SO lenecvccnecoosccsssdcoonsscoscosenseeso| 8 — Eee SE UE Ivdcone 
California .....0.00.cccerccccccccccccccccscceccercoescccccsccccsces! 16, 060, 776 33 | ; ; 931, 914 72 | 1, 029, 927 27 13 3 oy 
OPOZOD...cccecccces cccccecccccccece 1, 157, 500 54 178, 844 12 237, 256 12 569, 365 0 5° 
Idaho 


49, 733 15 
41,575 00 | 
oo 25 | 


Montana 

Ne w Mexico 
Utah 
Washing rton 
Wyoming .... 





68 , 253 85 
186, 983 40 93, 665 2 22' 650 
DE Einctnpntcsnnvebeedneeecesnee cela 37, 454 








200, 326, 777 73 | 109, 605, 967 99 14, 418, 107 51 | 46, 433,118 45 | 62,455,652 13 
Miscellancous........ccccceses nqeseosces ovccecccssves cosesecosooes | 21,035, 658 06 |.... | 8, 527, 494 64 











| 70, 983, 146 77 





| 221, 362, 435 79 
In the New England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 














| 
| 
aa sumpecmessenmagamaenel 
NE BERIT na ands ace einei eh nuninnsbondirkanenees incited nen. 5, 297, 591 2 21, 418, 532 82 | 
fas Ws nen RRR MAGE... ss nnecssscecckcuspeaeckarvebcluawatens | 39, 793, 953 86 5, 212, 578 31 13, 800, 040 21 
In the remaining one-third of the Union, (according to population) . 18, 368, 597 29 3, 907, 937 99 11, 214, 545 42 








* Made up thus: 





Improving the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Arkansas Rivers... $5,123,815 98 Military expenses..............---..- Soccccceceseeecences coessecccce 4,7 
Surveys of western and northern lakes and rivers.........--...-.-+. : y 307 80 Surveysof sea-coast.......... eccccccces cccccecccccccccccsses eocccces 

River and RAGOST WEES cccwce conenccovecesecece ceseeescoccecsececes 3, 494, 257 89 ———— 
Custom- houses, light-houses, &c... lien tien asnintine tel atelathiienties 5, 269, 104 97 21, 035, Gos 06 


| Miscellaneous items not susce ptible ‘of ‘apportionment. 


Statement showing the expenditures and appropriations for public improvements from the foundation of the Government—Continued. 
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Grants of public lands— 
























a 
Expenditures. |— - _ 
To States. To railroads. 
--— — + — 
<=°c cH eS Sees 
a- qg°* Bene 
2 —-2 fe = 
 o wees | wesy.. 
States and Territories. en Ba@en Bes oe 
am Sens | Bbnen 
i =—— 3 . —— oo 
re Bastt | Ses%8 
22 a2 
a | Sa E22) Se eS State roads. Corporations. 
-2 ee Zs) e28>2 
2 * B¥s68 | €2ob 
ca offen Sfteag 
S Sees Estee] goh=S 
& rk e888) saeeaez 
fee S8e8s5|S5055 
| 3 es Soon | soURe 
— i N 
a ieideienanntnigsliadaeindueipiinbiameaiangiia 
ra. 
Malmed wccosccscccvccccees phdbednaboons | $137, 008 92 ae ™ 
New Hampshire................ poeedec] eosesneeseneebnasbessoiniermesbstnenee Union Pacific ..... ssseees Skveneeessonsesoneee Ons 
Oe a ween wall epdivachcaeteatinel neatiibenediindmalainiunt Central Branch of Union Pacific.....--. a oe 
een cian | oa inidcahingnin assed ae eihacasmiiadalntnehes Kansas Pacific.....-.------ Se r 100, 000 
Rhode Island....... encesnseosesconsse Denver Pacific... ..--+-. ~~ -+---++++--+++00000* e 41 600 
Connecticut ....c0. ccccceccccccscccces eos surlington and Missouri River.....----------+ aa 
OW BEEK. ccccccesennsvece sebheawetne Sioux City and Pacific ........-..-----+++++++* canes 
BEG? POET noccn sencnewens oo Central Pacific. --..--..-... ee 3 000, 000 
Penasvivania Oregon Branch Central Pacific. ........--+---- + 100 00d 
Delaware ...... ei belted amet e Western Pacific ......-.c.secescseessesseeeeee 
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Statement showing the expenditures and appropriatious for public improvements Srom the foundation of the Government—Continued. 


—_—_—— 


Expenditures. 


To States. 


eo) 


to 


and 


1789 


States and Territories. 


nis, 
States for 


States for 
ary wagon 


1250 to 1 


can 
ssions by 
3s to 


Tress to 


| Railroads, 


rth Carolina .. 
th Carolina. .. 


11, 906 
872 

, 936 
3, 968 





390 84 


1, 439, 279 | 
290,915 | 
250, 000 

431 


*6, 305 
*12, 716, 
|} *11, 425, 
* 3, 896, 
} *13, 929, 102 

191, 292 § 
36, 5 
#22, £20, 7 
142, ‘ 
*11, 490, 2 
246, 20 
7,920 00 


670 
412 
963 


932 82 


Grants of public lands— 


To railroads 


gL scence 


State roads. Corporations. 


Northern Pacific 47, 000, 000 
Oregon and California 3, 500, 000 
Oregon Central omni’ « §1, 200, 000 
Placerville and Sacramento ‘ 200 
| Southern Pacitic 9 
Stockton and Copperopolis 320, 000 
Atlantic and Pacific ... §42, 000, 000 
Texas Pacific and = ited es a 1s 
| New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburgh... § 


520, 000 


. 360, 114) 
3, 579, 120 
062, 240 | 


, 578, 720 > $17, 443, 


OOo OOO 
5, B00, OOO 
Total 159, 486, 706 
Deducting the lapsed and reverted grants to 


these three corporations, which aggregate 47, 000, 000 


We have below the true total, of which only 
18,000,000 acres can be directly applied to 
southern development and prosperity...... 112, 486, 76F 
| Other grants 62, 535, 571 


| Total grants paces 175, O22, 337 
For the South 17, 443, 503 


45, 092, 068 : 
| The Texas Pacific ..... ni 18, 000, 000 


Leaving for the North 





768 78 


96, 629, 4,405,986 | 2, 412,543 
#4, 949, 053 26 | 


101, 578, 822 04 








55, 717, 041 





* Pacific Railroad loans. 
t Miscellaneous items. 
being less than 5 per cent. 


Of this total there was expended in the fifteen Southern States, including 251,162.34 from the miscellaneous items, the sum of $5,034,700.67 


t Of this total a large fraction has lapsed, but has not been restored to the public domain, Congress having taken no action to that end. 


§ Lapsed and reverted grants. 


The conclusions exhibited in the above tables may be safely ac- 
cepted as correct, as they have been conformed to official data, Of 
course, in any comparison, such as it is now proposed to make, the 
element of time will be a most important feature; for the argument 
cannot fail to be seriously affected by the period over which these 
aggregate disbursements have beendistributed. I have found it most 
convenient to introduce this calculation by colloeating the States into 
three separate groups, representing with sufficient accuracy for the 
end in view the three great sectional divisions of the country and 
approximating equality in point of population. 

Thus estimating the age of a State from the date of its admission 
into the Union up to 1873, and that of a Territory from the date of 
its organization as such, it will be seen that the united individual 
existences of the six New England States, together with New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, cover a period of 881 years; 
of the fifteen Southern States, 923 years; and of all the remaining 
States and Territories, only 414 years. By reference to the tables it 
will be seen that up to 1873 there had been expended in the first above- 
mentioned division, on account of light-houses and public buildings, 
the sum, in round numbers, of $27,000,000; while in the South, with 
her vast extent of sea-coast, equal to 51 percent. of the entire sea- 
board of the United States, with her innumerable bays and harbors, 
her fatal capes and stormy gulfs and treacherous sounds, and with her 
population larger by 1,500,000, craving equal and necessary accommo- 
dations, the sum of $19,000,000 only has been given, while her enor- 
mous interchange and export of domestic products have been whiten- 
ing perennially her waters with the commerce of the world. 

In the matter of rivers and harbors this disproportion swells to 
still greater magnitude. A simple glance at the map will dispense 
with the necessity of argument to prove tho assertion that the in- 
land navigation of the fifteen Southern States surpasses in extent 


that of all the rest of the Union; and when we remember that the 
great agricultural staples of the country have their home in that 
section and require transportation to market, the inference seems 
altogether compatible with reason and justice that the most liberal 
facilities should be provided for such transportation. And when 
the vast and valuable seaboard trade between the States is taken 
into consideration it becomes manifest as a requirement of sound 
business policy alone that the public expenditure should have been 
| so equalized as to afford adequate protection and accommodation for 
this trade solely with reference to its own necessities and demands. 
Whether this policy has been pursued will appear from the follow- 
ing facts: 

From the adoption of the Constitution to the year 1876 there had 
been appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors (omit- 
ting certain miscellaneous items not susceptible of apportionment, 
but which the tables will show to be largely in favor of the North) 
the gross sum of $62,500,000, of which about 33 percent. was applied 
to the New England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware with their 1,244 miles of sea-coast and 170,000 square miles of 
area; 43 per cent. to the seven great States of the Northwest, \ 
380,000 square miles and 2,000,000 less population and no coast othe: 
than a comparatively safe frontage on the lakes; and only 21 per 
cent. to the South, with one and a half millions larger population 
and her wide-spreading domains washed for four thousand miles by 
the waves of the ocean. Why this inequality and discrimination ? 
Was there nothing to float over the bars and rapids of southern 
rivers; no rocks and shoals in southern harbors; no dangers on her 
long-drawn coast to imperil those who go down to the sea in ships? 

Again, examine the items of expenditure for railroads, canals, and 
wagon-roads from 1789 to 1873, and a contrast is presented almost 
incredible in its startling inequality. I'rom this contrast should be 
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excluded the first of the three divisions I have been considering, for 
the reason that these expenditures have been confined, with slight 
exception, to that portion of the public domain acquired since the 


foundation of the Government. Of the sum total of about $102,000,000 | 


there were expended in the fifteen Southern States, comprising nearly 
one-third of the entire area of the United States—leaving out Alaska 
and the Indian Territory—and fally qne-third of its population, the 
paltry sum of $5,000,000, or less than 5 per cent., and this, too, for pur- 
poses of peculiar urgency and advantage to the progress and pros- 
}* rity of her people. 

Let us now turn to the remaining illustration in this history of 
“how not to do it,” and examine the item of land grants, to which I 
invite special attention, as more appropriately cognate to the sub- 
ject under consideration. The figures are by no means fanciful or 
speculative, but oflicial. Without entering into details, it will be 
seen that 155,000,000 acres of the public domain have been devoted 
to railroad, canal, and wagon-road purposes to the North (throwing 
the three divisions into two) and 36,000,000 to the South—a result 
that should blush to stand in association with that act of noble 
generosity, by which in the old days of sectional magnanimity and 
uncalenlating patriotism, its now war-widowed trinity of mourners, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, laid upon the shrine of the 
young Republic as a fee-will offering, an empire covering 180,000,000 
acres of land. In speaking of the cession made by Virginia alone Mr. 
Webster, in his great speech in the Senate on the 7th of March, 1850, 
said: 

I honor Virginia for the cession of this territory. There have been received into 
the Treasury of the United States $20,000,000, the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 


lic lands ceded by Virginia. If the residue should be sold at the same rate the 
whole aggregate will exceed 200,000,000. 


Recapitulating the foregoing expenditures and appropriations, and 
throwing aside all miscellaneous items as not essential to the calcu- 
lation, it is seen that out of a total of $335,000,000, the South has 
been accorded only $77,000,000, and that out of 193,000,000 acres of 
the public lands she has received only a fraction over 35,000,000 acres 
with her fifteen States, embracing one-third of the whole population 
of the country and the same proportion of its territory. Comment 
should stand silent and uncovered in the presence of such facts, for 
neither argument nor illustration can add to the plain and unem- 
belished language they speak. 

I appeal to every fair-minded northern man to look those figures 
in the face, and then reproach the South, if he can find it in his heart 
to do so, with an attempt to rob the Treasury because she asks of 
Congress the acceptance of a proposition, by which the Government 
is amply secured from loss, to enable her to construct her transconti- 
nental line of railway to the Pacitic? Can the North, in view of 
these facts, grow pious and economical just at this time and drive 
the South from the door of Congress with the freezing admonition 
that it is very wrong and sinful to grant subsidies, and therefore that 
line of business has been closed? This may be done, but never till 
life and memory perish can the southern people forget the mailed 
hand that deals their section the deadly blow. The South was once 
rich; she is now poor. Over her broad and fertile domain there is 





now many a desert that once rejoiced, and many a solitary place | 


that once blossomed as the rose. Poor and destitute as she may be, 
she is nevertheless a part, and no insignificant portion, of the Union, 
whether viewed in respect to her material resources or her political 
power. 

Can any southern Representative look upon the picture and get 
his consent to spurn his own section from the halls of the National 
Legislature, and tell her in the hour of her sore need and want that 
so far as he is concerned she shall never have a dollar, however great 
may be her necessities or however meritorious the enterprise in be- 
half of which she invokes the aid of the Government. I know some 
gentlemen donbt the constitutional power of Congress to do what 
the bili under consideration proposes. I shall not enter into that 
question here, It would be an easy matter to marshal great names 
on the side of this power and great names against it. We have had 
a school of liberal constructionists and a school of strict construc- 
tionists. The latter school have always regarded themselves as pecu- 
liarly sound on the Constitution, and have plumed themselves on 
their exclusive devotion to the sacred instrument. 

I have nothing to say against their patriotism or their ability ; but 
if their policy had prevailed there are many sections of this great 
country now alive with the hum of industry, thronged with great 
populations, and pouring their tribute of wealth into the National 
‘Treasury that would to-day be reposing in primeval forests, the abode 
of the wild beast and the savage. The Pharisee in the days of the 
Saviour was a strict constructionist. When He and his disciples, foot- 
sore and weary and hungry, were passing through a field of corn, they 
plucked the cars and ate them to appease their hunger. The Pharisee 
denounced the act as a violation of the Sabbath. But turning to 
them He replied in one of those short and comprehensive sentences 
that closed the argument and exhausted the subject : “The Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.’ 

The spirit of the reply I would commend to the strict construc- 


tionists of to-day, and say to them: the Constitution was made for | 


the country, and not the country for the Constitution. 
But I do not regard the question now under consideration as any 
longer an open one, The policy of Congress, as indicated on many 


| a, 
| occasions, and even in reference to this very line of railway, has) 

settled in favorof the power. And tome itis a melancholy s oe — 
to behold a southern man standing in tearful regret on ; 
where the victorious car of progress has passed and ground his en). 
stitutional objections to powder, and gathering up their pulveri aoe 
particles throw them into the eyes of his own bereft and War-wy; toa 
section. I know of nothing more tonching, unless it may be fur oe 
by Mark Twain, standing at the grave of Adam and weenip, 
the death of his venerable progenitor. 

How long, oh, how long will southern Representatives administer 
| those bread-pills to their section, called constitutional seruples! h . 

case requires more heroic treatment to enable our prostrate land te 
rise and smile once more in the glad sunlight ofa restored prosperity. 
The building of this great highway will send the warm blood of 
new life through her withered veins and paint her wasted cheek w:.), 
the roseate hues of health again. 

If my constituents expect me, when the policy of the Goyernmen 
has been settled and is being carried out to give aid to great national 
enterprises, to stand as a sentinel with a drawn sword to guard my 
own section and prevent our people from receiving any of the benetits 
of this settled policy, they must send some one else here to represent 
them. Ifthey expect me to stand indifferent or hostile to the rights 
of my own people, while millions have been and are being given to 
build up other sections of the country, I notify them in adyaneo 
that I shall disappoint their expectations. 

I envy not the prosperity or the power of any section of this great 
country ;if in my power I would make every portion prosperous 
and all her people happy from one end of it to the other. But the 
| hills of my own native clime are greener and dearer to me than any 
that lift their heads toward heaven in any other part of the habita- 
ble globe. Her history and her honor are forever sacred to me, and 
her welfare and her destiny the object of my sincerest effort, whether 
I occupy a position in public or private life. Of her I can say as she 
sits in loneliness amid her ruins what the Israelite said of his devoted 
city: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her 
cunning.” 

And when the day-break of a new era of prosperity shall begin to 
purple her horizon with its promise, and dispel the long, dark night 
of her misfortune and her woe, I shall hail the coming of that better 
day without a single constitutional scruple to mar the glory of its 
advent. 
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Jurisdiction of United States Oourts. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. A. McKENZIE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, June 10, 1878, 





On the bill (TH. R. No. 5069) to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to determine 
the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the 
removal of causes from State courts, and for other purposes, approved March 
3, 1875. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, on the 17th of November, 1°77, 1 
had the honor to introduce into the House the following bill : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That so much of section 563 of the Revised Stat 
utes of the United States as confers upon tho district courts of the United States 
jurisdiction in suits by or against any association established under any law pro 
viding for national-banking associations, and so much of section 629 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as confers original jurisdiction upon the circuit 
courts in suits of a civil nature at common law or in equity, where the matter in 
dispute, exclusive of costs, exceeds the sum or value of $500, and an alien is a 
party, or the suit is between a citizen of the State where the suit is brought anda 
citizen of another State, and also so much of said last-mentioned section as couters 
original jurisdiction upon said courts in suits by or against any banking associa 
| tion established in the district where said court is held, under any Jaw providing 
for national banking associations be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Src. 2. That bereafter the several circuit courts of the United States shall have 
original jurisdiction of all suits of a civil nature at common law or in equity wher 
the matter in dispute, exclusive of costs, exceeds the sum or value of $2,000, and ar 
alien is a party, or the suit is between a citizen of the State where it is brought an 
citizen of another State: Provided, That no circuit court shall have cognizance ( 
any suit to recover the contents of any promissory note or chose in action in favo 
of an assignee, unless a suit might have been prosecuted in such court to recover 
tho said contents if no assignments, except in cases of foreign bills of exchang 
| Sec. 3. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


This bill was read twice and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, which, after a full consideration of the subject to which it 
relates, has reported back to the House as a substitute for my own 
and other bills upon the same subject a bill to amend sections 1, 2, », 
and 10 of an act to determine the jurisdiction of the circuit courts 0! 
the United States and to regulate the removal of causes from State 
courts, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1875. | 

This bill, as reported, makes various important changes in the law 
as it now exists, the most important being in my opinion tue one 
effected by the first section, which proposes to limit the original juris- 
diction of the United States circuit courts to suits in which the 
amount in dispute exceeds, exclusive of interest and eosts, the sum 
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value of $2,000. This was the relief sought to be obtained by the 
I ai *~) 5 
131) introduced by me. P ‘ 

‘In the next place the bill of the committee provides that the 
enees or indorsees of promissory notesor bills of exchange shall not 


} permitted to sue in United States courts unless the cause of ac- 


tion | 


18s! 


Fi i ral court the bill reported by the committee makes the following 
we vain the existing law: the law as it now stands provides that 
: certain cases either plaintiff or defendant may remove a cause from 
, State to a Federal court upon the ground of local prejudice, and it 
-- only necessary for the applicant to file an affidavit setting forth 
cach cause. Great abuse and much inconvenience and expense has 
followed the administration of this law 3 and consequently the com- 
mittee propose to correct this defect in the law by requiring the 
truth of the matters alleged in the aflidavit to be made to appear to 
e satisfaction of the court. 
Another change in this regard is as follows: under existing law 
either plaintiff or defendant in the several cases mentioned may ap- 
ply for a removal of a cause. The proposed legislation limits the 
right of removal to the defendants alone. If plaintiffs see proper to 
select a State tribunal they ought not, and by the bill will not, be 
allowed to remove the cause toa I’ederal court, except in the instance 
above alluded to, where prejudice may have been developed. 

The bill then repeals section 640 of the Revised Statutes, which 


t 
{ 


, 
I 
) 
h 


allows all corporations chartered by Congress to remove causes from | 
the State courts to the United States courts. It will then be observed 


that this bill of the Judiciary Committee accomplishes the results 
sought to be obtained by the bill I had the honor to introduce, and 
also embraces many important matters not embraced in my bill. 


My attention has been called to the importance of these changes | 


by the complaints of the people and members of the bar occasioned 
by the great and unnecessary expense and inconvenience resulting 
from litigation in the United States courts of cases which could be 
much better and more speedily tried and decided in the courts of the 
State. As to the matter of cost under the present system, any one who 
will make even a casual examination of the United States statutes 
must be forcibly impressed with the fact that the fees and perquisites 
of the ofticers of the courts are wholly disproportionate to the amount 
and character of the services performed by them, especially in civil 
cases, and are exceedingly onerous upon those who are so unfortunate 
as to be compelled to prosecute or defend actions in the Federal tribu- 
nals. 

Suits in the State courts, except those relating to real estate, must 
be brought in that county where at least one of the defendants re- 
sides or is summoned; and consequently the parties are generally 
near the place of trial and may attend with their witnesses without 
any very heavy expense or great degree of inconvenience. The fees 
allowed to the officers of the court are small in comparison with the 
fees allowed to the United States marshals. No mileage is allowed, 
and in point of fact it costs scarcely anything to execute process 
either upon the parties or witnesses. On the other hand, the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States cireuit courts usually extends 
over a large area of country, embracing thousands of square miles, 
and litigants may, therefore, be compelled to attend the sittings of 
the court from remote and comparatively inaccessible portions of the 
district at great expense and inconvenience. 

Besides this the fees and costs allowed by the laws of the United 
States are greatly in excess of the fees and costs allowed by the State. 
Indeed it is impossible to state with any degree of accuracy what the 
costs or fees may be, as mileage is allowed for travel to serve all 
writs and other process, and consequently the expense of the litiga- 
tion depends in great measure upon the distance of the parties liti- 
gant and their witnesses from the place to which the process is 
returnable. The marshal is allowed $2 for serving a summons or 
subpena on each party and witness and six cents per mile for the 
whole distance between the place of service and the place of trial ; 
or he may elect not tocharge mileage, but claim his actual traveling 
expenses, Whatever they may be, and have them taxed up as costs 
against the unsuccessful party. 

Under this law it not infrequently happens that the mere cost of 
bringing a single defendant before the court in a civil suit involving 
just a sufficient amount to give the court jurisdiction is fifty or sixty 
dollars, and if there is more than one defendant, of course the cost 
1s proportionately increased. It may cost from two to eight dollars 
to summon each witness at each term of the court, and the witness 
himself is entitled to $1.50 for each day he attends and five cents per 
mile for the whole distance traveled, going and returning. Thus it 
will be seen that in a contested action involving any sum over $500 
the expenses might very easily exceed the whole amount in contro- 
ee There can certainly exist no actual necessity for this state of 
affairs. 

No one can seriously contend that the State courts are not as com- 
petent as the courts of the United States to hear and determine civil 
causes in which no law of the United States is involved; and very 
few, I suppose, will insist that there is any such prejudice upon the 
part of the judges or jurors in the State courts as would prevent them 
from doing justice to a litigant simply because he happened to be a 
citizen of a different State. c 


ple of the district I have the honor to represent that no such preju- 





etween the original payor and payee was cognizable in those | 
As to the right of removal of causes from a State court to a | 


dices exist among them, and that they are as ready to do equal and 


| exact justice to a non-resident and stranger as to their neighbors and 


acquaintances; and I may be permitted to say further that the State 


| circuit judges of Kentucky and the judges of other courts in that 


State having general civil jurisdiction are at least the equals of the 
average circuit and district judges of the United States. 

I suppose that the provision of the Constitution conferring juris- 
diction upon the courts of the United States in suits between citizens 
of different States and the provisions of the acts of Congress detin- 
ing and regulating that jurisdiction were based upon the fear that 
the local tribunals might in some cases be biased or prejudiced by tho 
citizenship of the parties; but I think that experience has shown 
that, as a general thing, this fear was groundless; and while we 
cannot deprive the United States courts of all jurisdiction in such 
cases, I think we ought at least to so limit it with respect to the 
amount in controversy as to diminish the expenses of litigation as 
much as possible and avoid the great inconvenience resulting from 
the present arrangement. 

When the judiciary act of 1789 was passed there was compara- 
tively little commercial or other intercourse between the citizens of 
the several States. The States were few in number compared to 
what they now are; they were sparsely populated, not extensively 
engaged in commerce, and had but few facilities for the transaction 
of business with each other. There were no railroads, telegraphs, or 
even steamboats at that time, and, besides this, the credit system, 
upon which 95 per cent. of all the exchanges of the present day are 
| effected, haa not then been inaugurated, especially in transactions 
between citizens residing at considerable distances from each other. 
If a citizen of North Carolina, Georgia, or South Carolina bought 
goods in New York or Boston he generally paid the cash, and conse- 
quently there were but few occasions for suits arising between citi- 
| zens of different States. It is not so now, and every citizen who 
transacts business to an amount exceeding $500 outside of his own 
State may be liable to an action in the Federal courts, and subjected 
to the costs and inconveniences of which I have spoken. 

There is still another reason why I think the jurisdiction should 
be limited in civil cases to $2,000, and that is that under the law as 
it now stands no appeal or writ of error will lie unless the judgment 
be for that amount or that amount is involved in the action. In my 
| opinion in all civil cases where the circuit court of the United States 
has jurisdiction the citizen who feels aggrieved by its judgment 
should have the right to appeal or prosecute his writ of error to a 
higher tribunal. This certainly ought to be so when under the law 
the district judge is authorized to hold, and nearly always does in 
fact hold, the circuit court. If he holds the district court, which is 
the lowest court having any civil jurisdiction, his judgment may be 
reviewed in the circuit court, but if he holds the circuit court his 
judgment cannot be reviewed anywhere unless the amount exceeds 
$2,000. 

While, therefore, I felt more solicitude upon the subject of the 
| original jurisdiction of the circuit courts, and did not propose in my 
bill to make any change except in that respect, I fully concur in the 
action of the Judiciary Committee in imposing the same restriction 
upon the jurisdiction in suits brought in the State courts and taken 
to the United States courts by removal. This feature of the bill will 
perfect the relief sought by the people and exempt the creditor class 
in a large number of cases from the expense and inconvenience of 
which they now complain. 

Under the present law many cases are removed from the State 
courts to the United States courts simply for purposes of delay, and 
| are kept pending there until the poor litigant, worn out and exhausted 
by the expense and annoyance, either compromises upon terms dic- 
tated by his adversary or abandons the case altogether, the original 
claim having gone to’pay lawyers’ fees and court costs. 

In these remarks upon a question so important as this I have not 
attempted to enter into any elaborate discussion of the judiciary sys- 
tem of the United States, as my pursuits in life, although a lawyer by 
profession, have not been such as to make me as familiar with that 
subject as those who have been actively engaged in the practice. 
My purpose has been to state briefly and as best I could the outlines 
of the argument which, it seems to me, ought to induce the Congress 
of the United States to make such a change in the system as will adapt 
it to the present commercial necessities of the times and conform it to 
the needs and convenience of the people. 


Pay of Letter-Carriers. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. FREEMAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 7, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2133) to fix the pay of 
letter-carriers— 


Mr. FREEMAN said: 





I can safely say for the judges and peo- | 


Mr. SreaKkeER: In advocating the passage of this bill, 1 desire to 
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say that it appeals, in the strongest possible manner, to the sense of | perusal by those who desire to obtain a practical knowledge of 4) 
justice of every member of this House. For responsibility, and the | subject, and I ask that they be made a part of my remarks _ 
duration of the hours of their labor, the letter-carriers belong to a If we take for example the year 1867, the first in which a recon 
class which it is no exaggeration to assert is at once the hardest- | the number of letters delivered was obtained, we find the number 
worked and most i!ly-paid of any engaged in the public service. And | free-delivery offices was 47, the number of carriers 943, and the cost t 
that this fact has been fully recognized by the people at large is indi- | the Government $699,937.34. In 1873, just six years later, while +), 
cated by the almost unprecedented number and character of the | number of letters delivered had increased to 179,293,936 as q vainst 
petitions in their behalf which have poured into both branches of | 61,149,302 in 1867, the increased sum received from local postage | oa 
Congress, and by the universal indorsement of their claims by the | reduced the net cost to $310,244.27. In 1874 the net cost of the entire 
public press of all the great commercial centers of the country. From | service had been reduced to $191,214.75, through its continuing local 
both of these sources the indications are plain that the people who | growth, notwithstanding the expenses had correspondingly increase 
are most deeply interested, and who bear the entire pecuniary bur- | with the spreading facilities of the service. In 1875, while the nyy. 
den of this great system, do not desire these faithful public servants, | ber of free-delivery offices reached 87 as against 45 in 1865, and the 
invested as they are with grave duties, to be inadequately compen- | number of carriers had grown from 757 in the latter year to 2,195, ¢}) 
sated. And yet, sir, an examination of the subject reveals a most | net profits in actual, clear, paying income from local postage alone 
imarked and unjust discrimination against them, as a casual glance | accruing to the Treasury of the United States from this branch of 
at the system which has been applied in the regulation and govern- | postal business amounted to $67,517.55 which in 1876 rose to $84,375,9 
ment of their pay and their classification will demonstrate. My de- | and in 1877 to $360,977.98, net, a gross increase of revenue from this 
sire is, as briefly as possible, to call the attention of the House to some | growing servico over 1868 of $1,778,615.47. . 
facts upon this subject which I hope will receive its consideration. The official returns for the first two quarters of the present: fise,| 

The system of free-delivery went into operation under the act of | year show a net profit of nearly $260,000, and the following official) 
March 3%, 1863. I have in my hand a carefully prepared official state- | letter, which I make part of my remarks, will demonstrate how ea h 


. > s,¢ : . ° 7 u 
ment, showing the number of free-delivery offices and carriers, letters | additional quarter is swelling these great gains until all must recov. 
delivered, cost of service, covering all letters, both local and foreign ™ 


nize what immense revenues a few short years will yield: 
and domestic mail, with the amounts received on local postage alone 
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. / . ae : WasuIncton, D.C... 7, 187R 
for the years from 1864 to 1877, inclusive. I have also a statement — ‘tite 8 ieee aa on, @ = June, 18% 
showing the increase in the number of letters, both mail and local, | 0’! _ SORE SD NSD, Sb CERES Wie Peer Verbes sequent, that 


. . aad the aggregate postage on local matter at the several free-delivery offices amounted 
delivered by carriers in ten of the leading cities of the country dur- | to $606,368.83 for the quarter ending March 31, 1878, and the total expense to $455 


ing the same period of time. These exhibits are both remarkable and | 933, an excess of $150,435.83 of local postage over the expenses of the service for 
instructive, illustrating as they do the soundness of the forethought | the auarter. 


of those who inaugurated this valuable service, and the wonderful Very ceapecttally, Suncitcheadont toe een 
rapidity of its development. They will amply repay the trouble of Hon. CHAPMAN FREEMAN, House of Representatives. rr 





Statement showing the number of free-delivery offices and carriers, letters delivered, cost of service, and postage on local matter for the years 1864 to 
1877, inclusire. 
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Years. 135 Se | ES a} Sa. Remarks. 

j ae | =P 2” ook 

| =5 =a z 223 

| A _ o a 
BAGS... nec ccccccccccecccccccccccs cone | 60 685 | e $317, 061 22 » See Postmaster-General's report, 1864, pages 21 and 66. 
AGES wine conveccse ves sensesccessecenss | 45 757 e 448, 664 51 e Seo Postmaster-General’s report, 1865, pages 14, 60, and 61. 
ORB s cneninvnsssasendbe sun tosneesis . | 46 863 e 589, 236 41 e Seo Postmaster-General’s report, 1266, pages 10 and &:. 
BOGT. nce cccccccecccccccccvccvces socees | 47 943 61, 149, 302 699, 937 34 ad Seo Postmaster-Gencral’s report, 1567, pages 24 and 146. 
a on eee eermnee euNN aati ial 13 1, 198 87, 422, 392 995,934 59 | $475,982 36 | Sec Postmaster-General’s report, 1868, pages 23, 24, and 280. 
Th cnthenuhy pebmne Nebekalnpiink enn 4- 1, 246 98, 451, 679 | 1,183,915 31 666, 167 42 | See Postmaster-General’s report, 1869, pages 24 and 113. 
SUD concnns antes uesecesessenwatenens St 1,362 | 119, 609,420 | 1,230,079 85 681, 864 70 | See Postmaster-General’s report, 1870, pages 22 and 174. 
IGTE . cece ccovcccsccvcccsccswecesesss 52 1,419 | 139, 658, 453 | 1, 353, 92: 758, 120 78 | See Postmaster-General’s report, 1871, pages 23 and 124. 
DBT... ccc reccccccccccccccce covccceces 52 1,443 | 160, 102, 708 | 1,38 907, 351 93 | See Postmaster-General's report, 1872, pages 19 and 148. 
BIS .censscnpicusnvasecsever 52 1,499 | 179,298,936 | 1, 422, 495 48 | 1,112,251 21 | See Postmaster-General’s report, 1873, pages 20 and 186. 
ee ee a7 2,049 | 211, 199, 665 | 1,802,696 41 | 1,611, 481 66 | See Postmaster-Gencral’s report, 1874, pages 20, 266, and 268. 
ee 87 2.195 | 227,922,705 | 1,880,041 99 | 1,947,559 54 | See Postmaster-General’s report, 1875, pages 20 and 206 
DIE 0 tudign eeieaeGebevbbued ee 87 2,269 | 243, 433, 396 | 1,981,186 51 | 2,065,561 73 | See Postmaster-General’s report, 1876, pages 16, 184, and 126 
STE peccdsncoopecacasstasaeenieetasees &7 | 2,265 | 254,393,290 | 1,893,619 85 | 2,254,597 83 | See Postmaster-General’'s report, 1877. (Report not yet published.) 

iia 
* Not reported. 
Statement showing increase of letters (mail and local) delivered by carriers at the offices named. 
’ - = = ep LD 
Name of offices. 1964, 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. | 1570. 

Heston ..cccccces ocecceeccceseccesese 26 cee neescvccscocesonecees 1, 240, 961 3, 383, 860 3, 746, 446 | 3, 760, 44 4, 474, 829 5, 461, 549 
UD «5s cknkcnd senkabesbrbhdt+kasedteebaasababiocents 1, 462,146 | 1, 905, 940 2, 170, 062 2,341,073 | 2, 641, 146 2, 999, 702 
CRO .. vg nnncpncncdurencannsovaneuse te hoesenkbeaeestennntnebonl o.. : Denpeneedecees 2, 832, 361 4,485,080 | 6, 458, 959 9, 002, 547 | 
Cincinnati t .......2 i ciacstneiieeanhiastahindacasrieiiin liaaeiatncenalbenéananads icc terieiiadihetiials 1, 153, 891 1, 372, 395 1, 817, 376 2, 425, 038 3, 350, 534 | 
New Orleans §....... iS See ee leis i cihmteiée. ticenkeekeeksnneesannenee ‘ 
BOW BEEK wcccuces 8, #23, 628 12, 030, 918 13, 653, 639 16, 444, 682 19, 664, 229 25, 486, 55 
Philadelphia ...... ..ccccccccccccccccecececess 6, 407, 328 7, 339, 647 7, 620, 788 7, 917, 193 10, 525, 820 13, 817, 361 










Saint Louisa ......cccccccccccccccccccceccccccccccce coesscccssccesiccocccsscceces 1, 107, 525 2, 214, 527 3, 542, 136 4, 495, 523 


San Francisco ¢ 
Washington 


5, 322, 740 


1,377,194 | 1,375, 254 1, 462, 296 














Toston 

Baltimore 
Chicago* 
Cincinnati { 


14, 825, 574 
6, 425, 773 


19, 694, 514 


7, 746, 012 
5, 263, 836 
13, 698, 350 


5, 138, 593 


13,485,504 | 15, 104, 937 
5, 938, 549 6. 160, 663 
18, 437.288 | 18, 432, 433 
5, 716, 653 6, 232, 684 
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7, 611, 360 #, 028, 3 





SRR NIOD cod cucenntcieccevessouas csontummehdewerenenten siren 589, 541 1, 382, 165 2, 561, 772 3, 076, 441 1, 833, 699 | J _ 9 
CO elie ER RIE AS 5 <2 oa I ACI a « 31,185,361 | 42, 066, 747 52,222,201 | 54,575,633 | 55,214,902 | 59, 653,219 
ae oe ee ae 17, 154, 620 19, 608, 658 24,411,676 | 26,603,499 | 31, 729, 218 38, G2l. rot 
I ee a ce as ak aki kd ear amenIEaT 8, 051, 873 10, 219, 783 | 10, 940, 687 10, 482, 664 10, 887,959 | 11, 064, Iss 
ime RINE ils ik a kaneeadwapntandstlebncnivenasielie 1, 050, 512 1, 248, 755 1, 567, 566 2, 254, 488 3, 155, 906 4,321,652] 4,088.0 
SEE i ccabk in wncalecodeubipiinnnd shpekkalienaiunaane totem 1, 660, 099 1, 994, 154 2,281,617 | 2,613, 092 2, 719, 228 2, 956, 189 | 2, 55%" 








~ Returns from Chicago commence in 1866. § Returns from New Orleans and San Francisco commence in 1871. 
t Established in 1864. || Established in 1870. 
} Returns from Cincinnati commence in 1865. {| Established in 1869. 
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These figures bear unanswerable witness to the fact that this branch 
if postal business is destined to become a source of vast revenue to 
ha Treasury, instead of being, as those who have not studied the sub- 
wet assert, a loss; and its present prosperous condition is largely due 
the integrity, promptitude, and general character of the men en- 
raged in carrying it on. f o& : 
ey) 1864 the number of carriers was 685, and their pay was regu- 
bored. in accordance with what was deemed the character of the posi- 
tic n and its then labors, trusts, and duties, at the rate of $300 at date 
of appointment, $900 at the expiration of six months, and $1,000 at 
«end of the year and thereafter. In 1°67 the increase of business 
ad enlarged the number of carriers to 943, delivering on an average 
over 64.240 letters each, exclusive of tons of newspaper matter, period- 
icals, and pamphlets. 5 ; ay 

jy 1577 the number of carriers had increased to 2,265, delivering, as 


to 


set forth in the report of the Postmaster-General for that year, let- 
ters and postal cards to the number of 302,163,646, and handling a 
total of 666,563,478 pieces, an average of about 206,000, or nearly one 
niece for every minute of twelve hours, exelusive of time devoted to 
Sesorting and arranging for delivery, and the time consumed in mak- 
i. + collections from the street-boxes and their return to the general 
oftice for redistribution, 

From 45 free-delivery offices in 1865 it has grown to 87 in 1877, and 
will doubtless, in approximate time, reach every office where it can 
be made available. 

Now, sir, such is a brief statement of the nature of this service, 
wd such the history of its growth. Yet, from the fact that the ap- 
propriation for its support when it was not self-sustaining, as now, 
has always been made in one gross sum, and from its rapid expan- 
sion absorbing in growing contingent expenses more and more of 
that fund from year to year, it so happens that each succeeding year 
has left less and less for the carriers themselves, while their labors 
have nearly quadrupled. In consequence of this the Department 
deemed it necessary to divide the several free-delivery cities into two 
classes on the basis of population, those having one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants and upwards being placed in the first class, and the 
remainder in the second class. By this arrangement the balance of 
the fund, after the payment of contingent expenses, was divided so 
that the carriers of the second-class cities were reduced to $600 at 
the date of appointment, $700 at the end of six months, and $200 at 
the termination of the year. Since then other large reductions have 
followed from time to time, as indicated in an official communication 
which, for the purpose of getting on the record, I will ask the 
Clerk to read. 

Mr. HANNA. L hope the gentleman will also have pnblished as 
part of his remarks the statement from which he first read 


Mr. FREEMAN. I will be happy to do so. I nowask the Clerk to 
read the document which I send up. 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C., December 7, 1877. 
Ihave the honor to acknowledge yours of the (th instant, and to state in reply 
there are at present twenty-two hundred and eixty-tive letter-carriers em- 
ployed in the several (ecighty-seven) free-delivery oflices. They were originally 
pail alike, from $800 at date of appointment, $90) at the end of six months, and 
21,000 at the end of twelve months. Subsequently the several (cighty-seven) free- 
delivery cities were divided into classes on the basis of population; those having 
one hundred thousand inhabitants and upward were placed in the first class and 
iainder in the second class. The pay of the carriers in the first class was 
continued as above stated, and that of the second class was tixed at $600 a year, 
andl increased to $760 and $800 at the end of six and twelve months. Later, the 
classilication Was retained, and the pay of the carriers of the first class was fixed 
at $700 and increased to €800 and $900 at the end of one and two years; and in the 
second class at $600, and increased to $700 and $800 at the end of one and two years. 
Finding the appropriation for the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1877, insutlicient, a 
deduction of $25 was made in the annual pay of each carrier, and the appropriation 
for the present fiscal year having been still further reduced, 5 per cent. was ordered 
to be deducted from the pay of the carriers for the present year ending June 30, 
Iris; so that the pay of carriers of the first class now ranges from $641.25 to $736.25 

to $31.25; in the second class from $546.25 to $641.25 to $736.25. 
e * * * * 7 . 


Very respectfully, ‘ 

JAS. N. TYNER, 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Tion. CHAPMAN FREEMAN, 

Tlouse of Representatives. 

Now, sir, the manifest injustice of this is seen in the fact, that in 

cities of the so-called second class the population would naturally 
be more diffused, the relative distances to be traversed greater, the 
number of carriers reduced, and the resulting hours of labor conse- 
quently averaging the same. 

These salaries, the House will bear in mind, had all been regulated 
at the time of the institution of the free-delivery system, when of 
hecessity it was a very limited matter compared with its present 
wonderful condition, and when its maintenance was a direct loss to 
the Treasury. Since then it has swelled into enormous proportions, 
the healthy stimulus given to the local business in the free-delivery 
cities leading to an increase of correspondence which is netting large 
and growing revenues to the Government. With this increase of 
business comes, of course, increase of labor for those engaged in car- 
trying iton. In the large cities certainly, and I believe everywhere, 
the carriers work from twelve to fifteen hours per day, never less 
than twelve, and every fifth week they work sixteen hours, besides 
their work on Sunday. And yet in the face of thisthe Department, 
actuated doubtless by a desire to keep pace with the commercial call 





for the increase of local mail facilities, has gradually appropriated 
the increase of revenue derived therefrom to contingent expenses, 
leaving the pay of these men at present to be regulated by the ar- 
bitrary and unjust rule of what may remain thereafter. In conse- 
quence of this uncertainty and fluctuation their yearly stipend has 
been in an inverse ratio to their growing labors. It is to remove 
this uncertainty and doubt, and bring under the fixed rules of stat- 
ute law the present unjust condition of this service, that this bill is 
now before the House. The petitions which have been presented in 
its behalf by the people who pay for it have uniformly advocated 
the fixing of their pay at $1,200, but the committee, mindful of the 
pressure of the times, while recognizing the arduous character of the 
labor performed, have deemed it better to put it as in this bill. 

The clerks in the inside of the post-oftice work about eight hours 
a day and receive from $300 to $3,600 per annum, averaging, say, $1,200. 
Their responsibilities cannot be greater than are those of the carriers, 
while their labors are mostly mechanical and formal. They have 
none of the peculiar burdens of the carriers, whose business obliges 
them to expose themselves, at all hours, to the changing seasons 
and weather. The latter cannot be either old or very young, for 
such, experience shows, cannot endure the necessary exposure and 
labor. The law, in fact, requires all appointees to be between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-five; the very pith and strength of 
human existence. They are required to purchase now what was not 
required at first, an average of two uniforms a year, and this from 
their constantly decreasing pay. If an inside employé is sick, his 
friends do what they call “double up;” that is to say, a neighbor 
does his work and he loses nothing of his pay. But to the carrier 
nothing is allowed unless he is on duty and on time. 

Now, sir, it seems to me that the injustice of all this speaks plainly 
for rectification. The pay for this service should be fixed and certain. 
The appropriation for it should be specific, and not general. As it is 
now made in one general fund covering many subjects, experience shows 
it cannot fail to end in a deficit forthe men. From the common fund 
as now appropriated is taken the money for all contingent expenses, 
for the mail wagons and horses, the street boxes, the bags in which 
the mail is carried on the carrier’s person, andeven the very stools on 
which they sit to assort the mails, the balance alone being left to 
meet the carrier’s pay. The appropriation for the clerks is made spe- 
cifically for that purpose, and while the sum payable to each is not 
assigned by law, but left practically in the hands of the local post- 
master—a thing which I am of opinion is much to be reprehended as 
calculated to lead to great injustice—yet there is no necessity for the 
diversion of the fund to other purposes at the expense of the clerks 
themselves. 

Here is aclass of picked men. They must be men of high indi- 
vidual character, of good appearance and manners, superior capacity 
and intelligence, under heavy bonds for fidelity to their trust, and 
held to the strictest accountability for the performance of their 
duties. Is it just that these hard-worked servants—the hardest- 
taxed, it is no exaggeration to say, of any in public employ—shouak| 
be discriminated against in the manner I have shown? If there is 
to be contraction in this impertant and payipg branch of Govern- 
ment work, let it be fairly equalized, so that it may not be made to 
fall most heavily on those who perform the hardest and most re- 
sponsible work, and who from its character and results are entitled 
to the first and highest consideration. Everywhere the people have 
come forward with one accord to testify in their behalf. Testimo- 
nials have been presented from all sections and all parties, bearing 
evidence of the deep impression which the claims for fair recognition 
from Congress by these men has made on the public mind. 16 is the 
citizens who thus petition who possess a real knowledge of their 
value. It is they who gladly pay the entire cost of the service, for it 
is the increase in the postage from one to two cents in those cities 
having a free delivery which pays the entire expense; and when I 
read from the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. CANNON, } 
printed on page 2280 of the Recorp, the following— 

I wonder at the desire of many gentlemen to increase these salaries when it is 
recollected that their pay is more than skilled mechanics receive now in the United 
States, many of whom have difliculty to get constant employment ; and especially 
do I wonder at the gentleman from Pennsylvania { Mr. Keviey| who has much to 
say from time to time about the hard times and the thousands of men out of em- 
ployment, suffering for bread, but who in the next breath proposes to tax these 
samo poverty-stricken men, while the wolf is at the door, to increase the salaries 
of men whose places they would gladly take at less pay— 

I am fairly astounded at the unfairness of the statement. It is the 
constant wail of men who, antagonizing one appeal on behalf of 
labor against another, never waut to give labor its honest return. 

The fact is, and the official figures show it, that not one dollar is 
paid for this save by the people who possess its blessings, and so far 
from its being a tax upon the Treasury it is, as I have already shown, 
a source of an enormous income. Such statements, sir, in the face of 
the diametrically opposite facts, sink themselves and need no further 
thonght. 

Sir, the opponents of this bill are the opponents of the free-deliv- 
ery service; they base their opposition mainly upon the fact that 
where this service in its present infancy cannot be made practically 
useful and self-paying, that that isan argument for its total abolition. 
It isto the lack of knowledge of the great bencticence of this service 
that any argument on behalf of the justice of the matter is required 


i. 


The plea that is made, by gentlemen of intelligence and character, 
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that, under the condition of local postal matters prior to the institu- 
tion of this service, the box rents furnished an equivalent for the 
magnificent income which the free-delivery service promises to the 
Treasury, is utterly fallacious and without foundation in fact. 


Prior to the institution of this service there was a system of box 


rents under which a comparatively insignificant number of commer- 
cial people paid a certain rent per box; but I challenge any one who 
opposes this bill to show that one dollar of net profit under the old 
system of payment was ever accredited to the Treasury. In proof of 
this I submit the following letter: 
Post-OFFICK DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE First ASsIsTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1878 

Sir: I have the honor to state in reply to your verbal inquiry that this office has 
no data showing the income from postage nor from rent of boxes prior to the estab- 
lishment of the free-delivery system, nor the number of local letters passing through 


the Chicago oftice before the introduction of the carriers’ delivery in that city. The | 


rent from boxes has never paid cost of service at any oflice. 
Very respectfully, 
JAMES H. MARR, 
Acting First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. CHAPMAN FREEMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir, I have heard many things asserted upon this floor by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, [Mr. CANNON, ] based upon what seems a poet- 
ical system of arithmetic and business utterly incomprehensible to 
me. 
“figures cannot lie,” and it has remained for my friend to teach me 
the fallaciousness of that belief. I again quote from the remarks of 


the gentleman in the REcorD, page 2876, an account of an interview | 


he had with and the opinion of the postmaster at Chicago. He said: 


I had an interview with the very competent postmaster at Chicago, Mr. Palmer, 
a few months ago, and he informed me while the carriers made from two to three 
deliveries of letters daily in the business part of the city, that in other parts of 
the city there was no certainty of more than one delivery daily; so to a large ex- 
tent the people did not depend upon the carriers, but employed other messengers ; 
and he expressed himself clearly of the opinion that an additional number of car- 
riers would greatly improve the revenues from local postages ; and I am informed 
by other persons conversant with this matter that such would be the case in the 
other large cities; so I am satisfied that it would be genuine economy to adopt this 
amendment, 


In this connection I desire to read the following letter I received 
about the time to which the gentleman referred, from “ the very com- 
petent postmaster at Chicago, Mr. Palmer,” which speaks in decided 
terms his opinion upon this subject. It is as follows: 

Cmcaco Post-Orrice, December 29, 1877. 

Dear Six: Your letter of 2ist instant, inclosing copy of a bill relating to letter- 
carriers, was duly received. In reply would say it meets my views so well that I 


have no suggestions to make concerning it. I hope it may pass. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
F. W. PALMER, Postmaster. 
Hon, CHAPMAN FREEMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


To illustrate the singularity of the gentleman’s arithmetic it is | the President; but if two or more persons have an equal and the highest numb 
The | 
true business principle to apply is not to found the apparent pros- | 


only necessary to take the Chicago office, to which he referred. 


perity upon the fact of the number of employés, but to base the num- 
ber of employés upon the growth, prosperity, and requirements of the 
business. And what are the facts? In the Boston oflice, which pays 
a profit, as the gentleman says, they have but one hundred and fifty- 


four carriers as against one hundred and fifty-seven in Chicago; and | 


yet the one office pays and the other does not. In Chicago last year 
there were delivered 19,880,755 local or mail letters as against only 
14,096,509 delivered in Boston. The cost per piece in Boston was 
3.15 mills, while in Chicago it was but 2.30 mills. 

Now, why has it paid in the one place and not in the other? It is 
because the local stimulus has been quicker, and the local corre- 
spondence, as distinguished from general mail matter, and which fur- 
nishes the pay of this service, has more rapidly increased in Boston. 
But Chicago,like all the rest, is making rapid strides to self-support, 
and that is all there is of it, 

Though the correspondence of the whole country, and I might add 
of the whole world, is benefited by the promptitude and dispatch 
with which mail matter is thus distributed, no section not possessing 
it is burdened with a penny of the cost. It is the people who pay for 
it who are asking Congress to do justice in this matter, and I hope it 
will be done in the passage of this bill. 


The Difficulties and Perils of the Electoral System. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOS. M. BROWNE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 8, 1878. 


On the pospened sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, providing for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President of the United States— 


| any State, shall be ascertained by multiplying his entire popular vote 


| person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be ¢] 
| of Vice-President of the United States. 


In early business life I was taught as a business truth that | 


| the secretary of said State. 


| sealed, to the seat of Goverpment of the United States, directed to the Pry 
| of the Senate. 


| therein, the electoral votes of such State shall be counted in accordance with 





Se 
President and Vice-President of the United States } 
the consideration of this House and the country the 
ment to the Constitution : 


a8 Teported for 
following amend. 


ArTicLe XVI. 

The President and Vice-President of the United States shall be 
people of the several States; the electors in each State shall have the qualificat 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legis hme a 
shall vote by ballot for President and Vice-President on the day prov ided by eo 
which day sball be fixed by Congress, and be the same throug : 
States. 

Each State shall be entitled to a number of electoral votes equal to the num) 
of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Con” 


. Coners 
The electoral votes and fraction thereof, of each person voted for as Dee an : 


chosen by +) 


he 


law 


hout the Unit 


ss 


eels A 
the whole number of the electoral votes of the State, and dividing the om oe 
the aggregate popular vote of the State for all persons voted for aa Presides ; 
the quotient shall be the number of electoral votes and fraction t} 
such person shall be entitled, using for such fraction three decima 

The foregoing provisions shall apply to the election of Vice-Pr 


vy 
Ot; and 
lereoft to Which 
Is and no m 
ident ; | é‘ 
igible to that 

Within ten days after any presidential election, the returning offx ers of ¢) 
tions in each State, in accordance with the laws thereof, shall make pr pe 
turns in duplicate of the votes cast for President and Vice-President pe , 
transmit the same, under seal, to the secretary of state, or other officer Jays 
performing the duties of such secretary, one of them by mail and the other * 
special messenger, and the said returns shall be publicly opened by said secrin.. 

or other officer in the presence of the chief executive magistrate of the Stato... 
the State auditor or comptroller ; but if either of said officers fail to act. the ad 
torney-gencral of the State shall act in his stead; and said officers by and hetr, 
whom said returns are opened shall ascertain the popular vote and forthwith etalon 
apportionment of the electoral vote as hereinbefore provided, and shall there... 
make three distinct lists of all persons voted for as President and Vice-Py, sident 
comprising the popular vote by counties, parishes, or other principal divisj a of 
the State, and their apportionment aforesaid, which lists they shall sign and eort¢, 
and shall transmit two of them, sealed, to the seat of Government of the Unix, j 
States, one directed to the President of the Senate, the other to the Speaker of tha 
House of Representatives ; the third list shall be filed and recorded in the oie, of 
Said apportionment shall be made on a day fixed by 

Congress, and be the same throughout the United States. . Pe 
If there shall be a contest in any State as to the election of President or Vico 
President, the same may be passed upon by its highest judicial tribunal. in ac; wi. 
ance with its laws; the decision thereof shall be by it certified and transmitted 


ily 


The President of the Senate shall in the presence of both a 
of Congress, assembled for that purpose in the Hall of the House of Representa. 
tives, open all the certificates ; the electoral votes shall then be counted by the two 
Houses, as certified, unless rejected by both Houses ; but if there be a certificate of 
decision by the highest judicial tribunal of any State upon a contested election 
decision, unless the same be overruled by both Houses; but if there be no oo h 
certificate of decision, the contested votes from any State shall not be counted uy 
less both Houses concur therein. If there be more than one certificate of electoral 
votes from any State, and no such judicial decision as aforesaid, or if there be more 


| than one such decision from any State, in either case that certificate of electoral 


votes which shall be held by both Houses to be made by the rightful authority, and 
that judicial decision which shall be held in like manner to be made by the tizht 
ful tribunal, shall be conclusive, and the votes be counted accordingly, unless 
rejected by both Houses. : 

The person having the highest number of electoral votes for President shall be 


of such votes, then from such persons the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately the President. But in choosing the President the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having one vote. A quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the 4th day of March next following, then the Vice 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. 

The person having the highest number of electoral votes as Vice-President shall 
be Vice-President ; but if two or more persons have an equal and the highest num 
ber of such votes, then from such persons the Senate shall choose the Vice-Presi 
dent. A quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 


The early adjournment of Congress will prevent action upon this 
amendment during this session, but the question involved is most 
important, and before the change proposed can be made a part of 
the Constitution it must be passed upon by Congress and the State 
Legislatures. In view of the fact that the amendment will receive 
a critical examination, it is well that in going to the country it should 
be accompanied by some of the reasons that render a change in the 
Constitution in regard to, presidential elections necessary. Recent 
events have given a prominence to the electoral system it never had 
before in our experience as a people. A few months ago the nation 
stood on the very edge of revolution because of the defects and un- 
certainties of the Constitution regulating the count of the electoral 
votes. That crisis is passed, but the question, with its perplexities 
and dangers, remains to be settled. It should be settled at once. The 
plan for electing a President should be certain. There should be no 
doubt about it. The people are unwilling that our institutions should 
be put in jeopardy by retaining constitutional methods so uncertain 
as to be incapable of satisfactory settlement. 

To attack the methods of government that have long been estab- 
lished and especially to criticise the work and wisdom of the great 
and patriotic men who laid the foundations of the Republic is a most 
ungracious task. The work of these men of the revolutionary era 
has passed so long almost unchallenged that it requires some cour- 
age to question it now. We hesitate to remove the ancient land- 
marks of the nation. We have been taught to believe that it's 


VIE 


dangerous to touch the Constitution, and I concede that changes in 
that instrument should be rarely made, and then for none but the 
gravest reasons. I have, however, a profound conviction that s0 
much of the Constitution of the United as prescribes the mode for 


Mr. BROWNE said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The committee on the state of the laws respecting 
the ascertainment and declaration of the result of the election of 
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lecting the President and Vice-President and for ascertaining the 
: sult of such election is not only radically defective, but glaringly 
r auitable and undemocratic. And the defects, dangers, and in- 
cs nalities of the present system can, in my opinion, be obviated only 
an amendment of the Constitution. No act of Congress can remedy 
tie difficulty or give assurance that the dangers we have in the past 
happily escaped will not again threaten us. A law of ( ongress is a 
neg of to-day ; to-morrow it is no more. To-day it is law ; to-morrow 
. ig repealed, and is but a foot-print in the sands of our history. 

* 4 statute is but the expression of the legislative will of one Con- 
“« to be amended, repealed, or wholly disregarded by the next. If 


gress, t 


= ting the electoral vote, that would be the full limit of its power. 


ph cond this Congress cannot go. It may, perhaps, construe the Con- 
stitution and declare in what manner the vote shall be counted and 
the result declared, and provide the machinery for counting, but the 

octors, at last, must be appointed and the votes cast in the manner 

rescribed by the Constitution. The whole system is unfair and un- 
rtain as I hope to show before I close. It is important to the peace 
of the country, to our liberty, and to the perpetuity of our institu- 


cress could by statute regulate the mode or provide the plan for | 


ys, that we have perfect fairness and certainty in all that con- | 


cerns an election by the people. Unless we can secure these ends our 
(overnment will prove a failure. 
al 
saaeeae and dangerous than in the past. 

The prize of the Presidency is a great one. Every year the presi- 
dential office is becoming more important. 
penses is immense, and is rapidly increasing. To-day it holds nearly 
ope hundred thousand places, with millions of money in its gift. 
This position of power and patronage will in all coming time be 
struggled for by political parties with all the energy that antici- 
pated spoils can stimulate. Nothing that money or strategy can do 
will be left undone to carry the election. Under our present sys- 
tem of elections the struggle for supremacy does not end with the 
election itself, for after the votes have been cast it often happens 
that the legal expression of the popular will is defeated by some ob- 
jection to the method, manner, or time of the election. This should 
never be. The Constitution should provide, by language plain and 
concise, for a free ballot, a fair election, and an honest declaration of 
the result. Unless this be done republican government is impossible. 
If our laws or Constitution governing elections are of difficult or 
doubtful interpretation, and these doubts and difficulties are to be 
solved by a partisan statesmanship or a party tribunal, there is no 
safety for the people. Election laws are usually submitted to courts 


Once in every four years we have | 
presidential election, and these elections always create excitement | 
bitterness, and in the future partisan feeling is likely to be more | 


ae article 12 of the Constitution, among other things, provides 
that— 


The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for President 
and Vice-President, one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
President and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the numberof votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 


Is the electoral system aristocratic in its nature, and was it founded 
in distrust of the people? The minority of the committee answer : 

And we cannot see anything aristocratic in the Constitution. It was framed by 
men who had pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to secure 
the right of self-government, who had made good their pledges by their swords; 
and it declares that the United States shall never grant any title of nobility, and, 
further, that no State shall ever grant any title of nobility. 


This answer denies the aristocracy of the electoral system by as- 
suming the democracy of itsinventors. It appeals from the measure 
to the men, and assumes that men who prohibited titles of nobility 
and risked their lives to secure the right of self-government could not 
have embodied aristocratic ideas in any form of government devised 
by them. Were the fathers democrats? Did they intend to give 
the people a republican system of government? These are pertinent 
inquiries and deserve a candid answer. We cannot escape history. 
We may make our opinions, but facts are made for us and we dis- 
regard them at our peril. A recent writer, and a most conservative 


| one, in reviewing the Madison Papers and the debates in the consti- 


The patronage it dis- | tutional convention, says “there was not one in the convention pos- 


sessed of what would now be called the democratic spirit.” 
The statesmen of that day were afraid of the common people. 


| They at no time thought of incorporating the pure democratic idea 


in the frame-work of the political system they were fashioning. The 
leading men of that era, the men of the Revolution, those most con- 
spicuous in the Army and in civil life, were federalists. Their ideal 


| government was one in which but little political power was given to 


the masses. They believed the few safer than the many, and desired 
to commit the nation to the guardianship of the educated and prop- 
erty-holding classes. Such were unmistakably the views of Washing- 


| ton, Hamilton, John Adams, Butler, Elbridge Gerry, and Roger Sher- 


man. Because the fathers abolished titles of nobility; declared all men 
equal, endowed with the inalienable right of liberty; that govern 


| ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, and 


and legislative tribunals for construction and application in times of | 


high political excitement, and at such times it is natural that judges 
and legislators should fall into that line of logic that leads them to 


pathy. ; f , ; 
It has been the purpose of the committee in preparing this amend- 


ple in its terms and so complete in its provisions that its meaning 
can never be reasonably questioned. If this has been accomplished 
it deserves public favor. 
THE METHOD FOR ELECTING A PRESIDENT 

was the most difficult problem with which the pioneer statesmen of 
the Republic had to deal. James Wilson, one of its framers, in sus- 
taining the Constitution before the convention of Pennsylvania in 
178, said: 


The convention, sir, were perplexed with no part of the plan so much as with 
the mode of choosing the President of the United States. 


This subject was under discussion in the constitutional convention 
during its whole sitting. Plan after plan was submitted, discussed, 
and voted down, then reconsidered again and defeated, and the pres- 


military and civil subordinates without consulting the people. 


| Supreme. 


that the Constitution was ordained to secure the blessings of liberty, 
we have accepted it as true that they intended to establish a govern- 
ment fully recognizing the sovereignty of the people. But we may 
rightfully judge what they intended by ascertaining what they did. 
When we examine the Constitution the inexorable fact becomes man- 


CO 1 : b | ifest that in national affairs there is but little, very little, power ex- 
a result favorable to that political party with which they are in sym- | ercised directly by the people. 


The powers of the Government are repesed in three co-ordinate 


b L [ : t | and independent departments: the executive, legislative, and judi- 
ment to give the people a plan for the election of President so sim- | 


cial. Let us look now for a moment at these departments and see 
how far they are subject to the control of the people. What propor- 
tion of their servants in either do they elect by their ballots? Let 
us analyze these branches of Government. At the head of the exec- 
utive department stands the President. He is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and appoints nearly one hundred thousand 
Over 
the executive and administrative officers of the nation he is almost 
In a limited number of these appointments he is required 


| to secure the concurrence of the Senate, but the Senate is the creat- 


ure of the State Legislatures, and not of the people. More than this, 
although the President has no direct voice in legislation, his negative 
overrules the expressed will of the people unless that will is potent 


| enough to command the support of two-thirds of both the Senate 


ent method was only adopted forty-eight hours before the conven- | 


tion’s final adjournment. 
eral methods for inaugurating the executive power submitted from 
—_ time for the consideration of the convention. It was pro- 
poser — 

First, to elect the President by the Congress of the United States ; 
second, by the governors of the States ; third, by electors to be chosen 
by Congress ; fourth, by electors, not to exceed fifteen in number, to 
be taken by lot from Congress; fifth, by the governors and their 
councils ; sixth, by electors chosen directly by the people ; seventh, 
by the direct vote of the people; and lastly by the electoral method 
a8 1t at present exists. 


were to have no voice. The proposition to confer the right of selec- 
tion upon the people received little consideration and no favor. 

finally, in the plan adopted by the convention the election of the 
President was wholly withdrawn from the voter and committed to a 
college of independent electors to be appointed by the States. The 


method of electing the President is stated in article 2, section 1, of 
the Constitution : 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 


. umber of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
© which the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator or Represent- 


oe or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall 
© appointed an elector. 


It may be instructive to note here the sev- | 


and House of Representatives. 

The framers of the Constitution committed these almost imperial 
powers to the President and refused to confide his election to the 
people. The proposition to permit the qualified voters of the States 
to elect the President was twice made in the convention, but was 


| rejected by an almost unanimous vote, never receiving the support 


of more than a single State. When Gouverneur Morris moved “ that 


| the President be elected by electors to be chosen by the people” 
| only two States voted for the motion, and, in the terse language of 


| James Madison, “it was rejected as too democratic.” 


It will be observed that in six of the eight | 


modes for electing the President discussed by the fathers the people | upon a small body of independent electors, who were to be appointed 


And | by the States in such manner as the State Legislatures should direct. 
An¢ 


| free toselect according to their own judgment. 


The conven- 
tion invented the electoral system for the express purpose of with- 
holding from the masses the right or power of choosing their Chief 
Magistrate. This was its avowed object. It conferred this power 


And it was intended that these electors should actually elect the 
President, without regard to the instructions of the people and with- 
out in anywise consulting their wishes. They were to be absolutely 
The Constitution by 


| its letter and spirit denies to the masses any voice in the selection of 


| the executive officers of the nation. 


They are not to be heard in the 


| election of President nor in the selection of any of the thousands of 


| 


| 


his subordinates. 
How is it as to the judiciary? 


Here again the people are wholly 
ignored. 


The supreme, circuit, and district judges are appointed by 
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the President, by and with the advice of the Senate. And to remove 
the judiciary still further from the people the judges hold their posi- 
tions for life, unless impeached. 

We now come to the National Congress, the legislative departinent, 
and here too but little is left to the people. The Senate, the reposi- 
tory of one-half of the legislative power of the nation, is chosen by 
the Legislatures of the States. These Legislatures, it is true, are 
clected by the people, but the representative is free to select a Sena- 
tor without consulting his constituency or regarding their wishes. 
Indeed it is the theory of the Constitution that the people are to 
have nothing to do in the election of Senators. Only for members of 
the House of Representatives does the Constitution permit the people 
to give adirect vote. And the convention debated long and earnestly 
whether the popular branch of Congress should be elected by the 
votes of the qualified electors—the people—or by the State Legisla- 
tures. This right was decided at last in favor of the people, but it 
was coupled with the expectation that a limitation would be put 
upon the right of suffrage and the ballot only be given to those who 
possessed a property qualification. As most of the States only con- 
ferred the ballot to the freeholder, only permitted a freeholder to 
vote for a representative in the popular branch of the State Legisla- 
ture, it was provided in the Constitution that— 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

On the proposition to allow the people to choose their members to 
the House of Representatives, six States, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, voted in the 
afllirmative, and two, New Jersey and South Carolina, against, and 
Connecticut and Delaware divided. On a second vote in the con- 
vention on the same proposition the same States voted for it, three 
States against it, and one divided. The people were only empowered 
to choose their Representatives to this House by a direct ballot by 
the vote of six States to four. The Madison Papers disclose the 
opinions and reasoning of the distinguished men who composed that 
convention, If gentlemen will consult this authority they will per- 
haps doubt whether the fathers were democratic in their ideas of 
government. Says Mr. Madison: 

Mr. Sherman opposed the election of the first branch of Congress by the people. 
Ile insisted that Congress ought to be clected by the State Legislatures. The peo- 
plo immediately should have as little to do as may be about Government. They 
want information and are constantly liable to be misled. 

Elbridge Gerry said : 

The evils we xperience flow from an excess of democracy. The people do not 
want virtue, but are dupes to pretended patriots. In Massachusetts it has been 
fully contirmed by experience that they are easily misled into the most baneful 
measures and opinions by false reports circulated by designing men, and which no 
one on the spotcan refute. * * * He bad been too republican heretofore; he was 
still however republican, but had been taught by experience the danger of the 
leveling spirit. 

Gouverneur Morris and James Madison were in favor of confining 
the right of suffrage to freeholders. Mr. Madison said : 

Viewing the subject on its merits alone the freeholders of the country would be 
tho safest depositaries of republican liberty. In future times the great majority of 
the people will not only be without landed, but any other sort of property. These 
will either combine under the influence of their common situation, in which case 
the rights of property and public liberty will not be secure in their hands, or what 
is more probable, they will become the tools of opulence and ambition, in which 
case there will be equal danger. 

Who now, in the light of this history, and this political system 
hefore him, can doubt that the framers of the Constitution distrusted 
the people? Is it not true they put the executive and judicial de- 
partments wholly out of the reach of the direct vote of the citizen? 
Of all the officers and agents of the nation the people give a direct 
vote for Representatives to this House only; Presidents, Senates, 
Cabinets, embassadors, consuls, heads of bureaus, judges, district 
attorneys, marshals, clerks, collectors of customs and internal revenue, 
Treasury agents, postmasters, and officers and agents innumerable, 
are not of their choosing. 

Having refused to acknowledge “ popular sovereignty ” in the Con- 
stitution, its makers, to render the people still more powerless, deny 
them the right of amendment except it be done with the assent of 
three-fourths of the States. Is this democratic, or is it manifest dis- 
trust of the people? It was hardly necessary to the equality of the 
States that ten of the smallest should be able to defeat the wishes 
of twenty-eight of the largest. My colleagues of the minority of the 
committee refer to this inequality in another connection and for 
another purpose, it is true, but they put itso clearly and forcibly that 
I avail myself of their work. They say: 

Again, it is undoubtedly still more important that the majority of the whole 
people of the United States should have the right to declare what their Constitu- 
tion shall be than that it should have the right to say who shall be President. Yet, 
by the provisions of the Constitution, if the amendment offered by the majority of 
the committee shall not receive the assent of three-fourths of the States it cannot 
be adopted. Say that Delaware, Florida, Arkansas, Connecticut, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Vermont shall reject it. These 
ten constitute more than one-fourth the whole number of States. The aggregate 
last vote of all these States was 564,450. Supposing the Legislatures of these States 
to be elected by a hare majority in each Sate, and we have the Legislatures elected 
by 282,230 votes successfully resisting a constitutional amendment, though 8,123,559 


voters might desire it. 
* - . * . . * 


Reducing to a percentage the above calculation, we find it possible for less than 
13 per cent. of tho voters in the United States to prevent the passage of a law 


96 per cent. 
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through the Senate that may be desired by 87 per cent. of those voters 
less than 34 per cent. can defeat a constitutional amendment desired by 


more 
1 ask my colleagues—I put the question to this House, to the ev, 
try—is it equitable, is if republican, is it right to give 2829 


<0 Votes 


more power than is given to 8,123,559 votes? There can be but oy, 
answer. An inequality so enormous is indefensible. bi 

Having ascertained, Mr. Speaker, the spirit in which the Constit, 
tion was conceived by this brief review of the opinions of th n e 
who made it and the action of the convention, let us proceed to o 
amine the details of the electoral plan : , 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof m 
a number of electors, &c. 


The power of appointment is left to be exercised by the Legis|y. 
ture without interference from any source. It may appoint the elect 
ors by the vote of a joint convention, or it may divide the power of 
appointment between the two Houses; or it may confer it upon the 
governor, or upon a court, or upon any citizen or body of citizens 4: 
its will. It may commit this power, as the States have done, to th» 
qualified voters of the States, or it may limit the exercise of the a). 
pointing power to those of its citizens who are freeholders, or to thos 
who pay taxes, or to such as own no property whatever. 

The Legislature may divide this power between different districts 
classes, or tribunals. In this regard it is supreme. Each State may 
provide its own method, and that of each may be unlike that of any 
other. It is apparent that the system lacks certainty and uniformity. 
To-day the Legislature may give the people the right to select elect. 
ors, to-morrow it may deprive them of it. After the people haye 
made the selection, by legislative permission, I see nothing to prevent 
the Legislature from defeating the will of the people by withdraw. 
ing its permission and by exercising the power of appointment itself, 
or committing it to some other body or tribunal. To this comes the 
answer that all the States have cast the appointment of electors 
upon their voters and that the voters both elect and instruct. Ireply, 
conceding this to be true, it is a clear and palpable departure from the 
spirit of the Constitution. As Ihave already shown, the convention 
by repeated votes emphasized its opposition to the plan of submitting 
the selection of electors to a popular election. 

The voters instruct the electors, it is true, but what legal force is 
behind these instructions? Are the electors bound to obey them? 
Must they choose in conformity to the expressed wishes of their con- 
stituency? Do they violate any obligation of their office by disre- 
garding their instructions? On the contrary, the very purpose of the 
Constitution in establishing this plan was to leave the elector free 
and independent to choose according to his individual will, wholly 
uninfluenced and uncoerced by the judgment of any class, party, or 
political power. If the people may appoint the electors and instruct 
them so as to bind them legally or morally to obey their voice, why 
not give the people the right to express their preference directly by 
their ballot? If they are fit toinstract and their instructions should 
be obeyed, why may they not elect without the intervention of agents? 
We all know that the electoral system is cumbersome; that it is use- 
less, embarrassing, and a constant source of trouble and annoyance. 
Why not abolish it altogether? Who will venture to give a reason 
for its retention? Are we to retain the system and perpetually ignore 
its letter and spirit ? 

By common consent we accept the instructions of the voters to the 
electors as binding; we have been led to regard these electors the 
mere agents of the people to execute their will; but all this only 
proves that we are more just and more democratic than the Consti- 
tution. Letus be true to ourselves and our republican ideas, by legal- 
izingand giving effect to the popular vote, a method now inhibited 
by the Constitution, but one which all men acknowledge to be just. 
There are unanswerable objections to this system and reasons almost 
innumerable for its abolition. 

1. We recognize the right of the voters to instruct the electors. 
We have come to regard our presidential election a popular election, 
and one in which the voter has the right to make his choice and have 
his ballot counted. Now, sir, there is no law, and until the Con- 
stitution is amended there can be no law to compel the elector to 
give effect to the vote of the people. He may wholly disregard his 
instructions and violate no existing or possible statute. He may 
defy the majority and do so without antagonizing in the slightest 
degree either the spirit or the letter of the Constitution. He may sell 
his vote for office or patronage or money and be guilty of no crime. 
It is no sufficient apology tosay that no elector has betrayed his trust, 
for a system that provides no remedy for a manifest danger and no 
penalty for the wiilful and corrupt betrayal of the people isnot only 
scandalously imperfect but vicious. Although no elector has been 
bribed the time may come when the temptation may prove irresist- 
ble, and common prudence suggests the prompt adoption of such 
measures as will make treachery abortive or impossible. 

2. The Constitution further provides that— ; 

No Senator or Representative, or other person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

This provision is an essential one in a system that gives the electors 
the unqualified authority to choose the President. It woul’ be haz- 
ardous in the extreme to allow persons holding office under the Gen- 
eral Government to exercise this important power, for they have, * 
are liable to have, an immediate personal interest in continuing a4 
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cassia ia 
sais 
ae original plan of the Constitution was being carried out this 
«ion would be a most excellent and judicious one. Under the 
a ictice it is worthless and vexatious. It were better we were 
If the elector is the mere agent of the voter and is to choose 
lirects, why should the voter be disfranchised because 
.re mouth-piece holds a Government office? Now, the electors 
y register the votes of the people. This is their whole duty as 
.- ynderstood, and there is no reason imaginable why persons hold- 
fices under the United States may not perform this simple act. 

flices ; . 
is out, however, that the people have appointed forelector 

eputy postmaster in an obscnre village, or a United States com- 

-cioner, or some insignificant Government official, their selection 
- Joclared a nullity and their votes rejected. 
~ That is the legal effect of it. This error, immaterial and utterly 

uct . . . 
hormless in fact, may reverse the result of a presidential election and 
toply defeat the popular will. Many perplexing questions have 
n under this clause and are likely to spring up under it in the 
re. It serves no other purpose than to harass and vex us. Time 
| not permit me even to allude to all the questions that have per- 

xed Congress in this connection. In 1837 it happened that in the 

States of New Hampshire and North Carolina five or six persons were 

wen electors contrary to the prohibition in this second section of 
she second article of the Constitution. It was then held that such 
rsons were inelligible to appointment and that a resignation of the 
oftice subsequent to the appointment would not entitle such disqual- 

ed persons to vote under the Constitution. Itwas insisted theninthe 
lnited States Senate that the giving of a single illegal electoral vote 
vitiated the whole college in which it was cast and that the vote of 
such college should be thrown out. 

On February 27 Mr. Grundy made a report on this subject to the 
Senate which states the questions then considered. I ask permission 
to read parts of this report. Mr. Grundy said: 

The correspondence which has taken place between the chairman of the com- 

ttee and the heads of the different Departments of the executive branch of the 
Government accompanies this report, from which it sogeere that Isaac Waldron, 

as an elector in New Hampshire, was at the time of his appointment as elector 

sident of a deposit bank at Portsmouth and was appointed and acting as pen 

on agent, without compensation, under the authority of the United States; that 

vo cases persons of the same names with the individuals who were appointed 

ted as clectors in the State of North Carolina held the offices of deputy post- 

isters under the General Government. It also appears that in New Hampshire 

isone case, in Connecticut there is one case, in North Carolina there is one 

‘ n which, from the report of the Postmaster-Ceneral, it is probable that at 

the time of the appointment of clectors in these States, respectively, the electors, 

or persons of the same name, were deputy postmasters. The committee have not 

scertaned whether the electors are the same individuals who held or are presumed 

ve held the offices of deputy postmasters at the time when the appointment 

clectors was made; and this is the less to be regretted as it is contidently be- 

ved that no change in the result of the election of either the President or Vice- 

President would be effected by the ascertainment of the fact in either way, as five 

r six votes only would in any event be abstracted from the whole number, for the 

itee cannot adopt the opinion entertained by some that a single illegal vote 

| vitiate the whole electoral vote of the college of electors in which it was 

g particularly in cases where the vote of the whole college has been given for 
t same persons, 

The committee are of opinion that the second section of the second article of the 
Constitution, which declares that ‘‘ no Senator or Representative or person holding 
au oflice of trust or profit under the United States shall be appointed an elector,” 
ought to be « wried in its whole spirit into rigid execution in order to prevent ofli- 
cers of the General Government from bringing their oflicial power to influence the 
elections of President and Vice-President of the United States. This provision of 
the Constitution, it is believed, excludes and disqualifies deputy postmasters from 
the appointment of electors ; and the disqualification relates to the time of the 
appointments, and that a resignation of the oflice of deputy postmaster after his 
appointment as elector would not entitle him to vote as elector under the Consti 
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Should a case occur in which it became necessary to ascertain and determine upon 
the qualifications of electors of President and Vice-President of the United States, 
the important question would be presented, what tribunal would, under the Con- 
stitution, be competent to decide? Whether the respective colleges of electors in 
the different States should decide upon the qualifications of their own members, or 
Congress should exercise the power, is a question which the committee are of 
opinion ought to be settled by a permanent provision upon the subject. 

It seems from this report the Senate of the United States forty 

; t ; Nee ; 

years ago were dealing with troublesome questions arising out of this 
system. Among other things, it was debating whether the ineli- 
gibility of an elector was a matter to be passed upon by Congress or 
the electoral college in which the question arose. But, Mr. Speaker, 
it isnot my intention to attempt the solntion of difficult problems 
or to interpret the Constitution ; I am only seeking to show the perils 
and uncertainties of the electoral system. I will note an additional 
fact. During the last electoral count six electoral votes were con- 
tested. These contests were all for the alleged reason that the elector 
Was ineligible to an election. It was objected that John W. Watts, 
of Uregon, and Henry Sollace, of Vermont, were postmasters ; that 
r. C. Humphreys, of Florida, was shipping commissioner; that Ben- 
ton Hanchett, of Michigan, and R. M. Daggett, of Nevada, were 
United States commissioners, and Daniel J. Morrell, of Pennsylvania, 
a comnaissioner of the Centennial. In the case of Louisiana a some- 
what novel question was presented. It was insisted that Kellogg, 
Burch, Joffroin, and Marks were disqualified as electors because they 
severally held office under the State government, the State constitu- 
tion declaring— 
- No person shall hold or exercise more than one office of trust or profit except 
justice of the peace and notary public. 
If the ineligibility of the elector is ascertained before he casts his 
llot in the electoral college there may be a remedy, provided the 
contingency has been anticipated by the Legislature. The disqualitied 
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tive to whose favor they are indebted for the offices they hold. | elector may resign ora vacancy be declared and another be appointed 





by the college; but this is questioned and here again complications 
and doubts arise. It was insisted in the Oregon case before the elec- 
toral commission, and not without reason and authority, that one 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States Govern- 
ment is ineligible to be voted for; that all ballots cast for such 
person are nullities and not to be counted ; and that at such election 
the eligible candidate, although he receive only a minority support, 
is elected. However this may be, it is certain that the vote of one 
who falls within the prohibition of the second article of the Consti- 
tution cannot be received in the final count. Why continue a limita- 
tion that reverses the democratic idea by subjecting the many to the 
control of the few. 

Once more, away back in our history, in 1809, citizensof Plymouth 
and Middlesex petitioned Congress to reject the votes of the electors 
of Massachusetts because the Legislature by which they were appointed 
refused to submit its action to the governor for his approval. At the 
election of 1808 one Walton, an elector for the State of Kentucky, 
was sick and unable to attend and vote at the time and place desig- 
nated by law, and the question was submitted whether his vote 
should be accepted on the final count. At one time an immense snow- 
storm prevented the electors of Wisconsin from meeting and voting 
at the time fixed by law, and the State would have been disfranchised 
but for the ruling of Mr. Mason, then President of the Senate, who 
held the motion to reject the vote not in order. 

In 1872 Arkansas was disfranchised because the certificate of her 
electoral vote was attested by a defective seal. In the same year it 
was insisted that the vote of Georgia should not be included in the 
count because a portion of it was cast for Mr. Greeley after his death. 
In numerous instances the votes of States have been attacked because 
of some alleged irregularity in the method of supplying vacancies 
occasioned by death or resignations in the electoral college. 

I might multiply these cases almost indefinitely, but these suflice 
to show that this constitutional restriction upon the qualification of 
electors and the ballots of the people is beset with unusnal and un- 
necessary difficulties. I will close this branch of the discussion by 
a brief quotation from the report of the committee, in which other 
perils of this system are admirably stated. That portion of the re- 
port is as follows: 

The Government has no unquestioned remedy for a failure to appoint electors, 
nor for their failure to act, nor for frand in the election, and there is no mode for 
contesting clections; if the electors are chosen on a wrong day, if they vote on the 
wrong day, if their certificate is defective, if their vote be cast before the State is 
in the Union, if there are conflicting certificates from the same State, if the persons 
voted for were not citizens, if the electors were oflicers of the Government, if a 
certificate contains too many electoral votes, for none of these cases has any com 
petent provision been made by law. Tho congressional records are full of an 
debate on all these questions. The difficulty began in 1805 upon the vote of Mas 
sachusetts ; it occurred again in 1817 upon the vote of Indiana; in 1821 upon the 
vote of Missouri; in 1828 upon the votes of Virginia and several other States ; in 
1837 upon the vote of Michigan ; in 1857 upon the vote of Wisconsin ; in 1°65 upon 
the vote of Nevada; in 1869 upon tho vote of Georgia; in 1873 upon the votes of 
Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana; in 1877 upon the votes of 
Louisiana, Florida, South Carolina, and Oregon 

In some of these cases the matter was laid upon the table; sometimes it was in 
definitely postponed ; sometimes the disputed votes were counted hypothetically, 
sometimes absolutely, and sometimes not at all; but in no case was any precedent 
established for future action. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM IS INEQUITABLE. 


It wholly fails to represent the will of the majority. By it the ma- 
jority is perpetually liable to be defeated by the minority. The fol- 
lowing table given by the committee shows the relation between the 
popular and electoral vote from 1828 to 1°76: 


Popular | Electoral 


Candidates. 





vote vote. 
1828. Per cent. | Per cent 
Adams 44 | il 
Jackson | 55 | 68 
| | 
Jackson ones 54 | 76 
ae | 42 | 17 
} 
1840. | 
Ae ee oi ul nc aba debe eddinanaeaheanae 52 | 79 
WED BeTO ccccccsccrcceccosscccesececessce eoosccscencseceess | 46 20 
1844. 
ne 49 6 
BET icuceneacsecccen cupecenenecandctn sevececonece cosecnsouaus 4x 4 
BirMey ..ccccoe cccccccccccccccsccoccccecacecce ecece 2 0 
1848 
DOGAE cccces cveveccscscacecccccenesesecesocces cocsoscescces 47 6 
1852. | 
PARORs ccccncvecncoccess Spehnensekeduacnaeneeed ewtawnseences 50 os) 
OES ecceccens Receoss Koeceecocceesessccoccosqueccessecesecece 44 14 
1856. } 
I <.titesnsddbieniaigenkbnneenreewareonteeena ena 45 58 
TD secccorveceeseey eqneusencese vevecepecccecsecaseucase 33 38 
PUDMOTO .. .cooccccccoccccccccccccesccescscccscccscoccccscces | 21 | 2 
| 
1860 | 
Lincoln ...... OOo cceneerseseccsos cs coceeecesecesoesccoososeee | 9 | 59 
SE: vcccnwisecdeanesensecereeniee stones } 29 2 
Breckiuridge 18 23 
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Statement showing the popular and electoral vote—Continued. 


! 
—) or | Popular | Electoral 


vote. | vote. 
= ; 
1864. Per cent Per cent. 
III is ssosecesihisuietn drs to w wiriote $0 esr eSr eneN ee Leese nesees Sou. cOsee 55 | 99 
DINED oxudiensscintedvedemmbiue>savucsaatnereebeuieseina | 44 | 9 
1768 | 
RE. ntisnedes sinenecbebuacnccapheanssenenstaratetsesenenees 2 72 
SCPMOUP wo vcccccccccccccsccccs sosecscesoccsesesesesccesesee 47 27 
1872 
(sr Enid boRUdd REN SOS Re ERTS ee SdS roe eHEbESSbSORSSE SHOR KebeSns 55 | Rl 
SRE < cnkcvusensdtsnwn peace adnetakasbewnutetine }umaied 43 | 18 
1R7 
IY + icin dais O i talineila s newnuiitn nabs pinkiilinatednie wit 45 50 
TOE cshawedsehenesenapremienesebbs deancemenestieeniekes Sl 49 


ELECTIONS BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

When the election of President devolves upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the method is still more unjust and anti-republican. The 
twelfth article of the Constitution provides : 

And if no person have such majority— 

A majority of the whole number of electors appointed— 


then from the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three on the list 
of those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose immedi- 
ately, by ballot, the President. But, in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by the States, the representation from each State having one vote; * * * 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 


Here the will of the majority is utterly disregarded. By the elect- 
oral plan the majorities of the voters of cach State have a voice in 
the electoral vote equal to the number of their Representatives in 
Congress. When the election goes to the House the States are equal. 
In the electoral count New York casts a vote exactly equal to the 
aggregate votes of the nine States of Delaware, Oregon, Nevada, 
Vermont, West Virginia, New Hampshire, Colorado, Florida, and 
Rhode Island; but when the vote is given in the House these States 
give nine votes and New York one. Pennsylvania in the one case 
has nearly ten times the power of Oregon; in the other is but equal 
to that State. When the President is to be elected by the House 
the four great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois 
cast 4 votes, and the small States of Delaware, Colorado, Oregon, 
and Nevada 4 votes, while the first four States represent 106 elect- 
oral votes and a population of 13,109,551 and the last four represent 
only 12 electoral votes and a population of 298,293. 

To make this clear I give a table of the popular vote, electoral vote, 
and population of twenty States. These States being a majority 
might elect a President if that election was cast upon the House of 
Representatives. These States are as follows: 




















a 
| 3. 
State. | = 
| = 
A 
ATEARERS 2 cacccs cceccneccosccestcccesscesseesees 6 97, O2 484, 471 
PRL. cschuw saimasues Oobieeie 5a ohalee whee 6 155, | 560, 247 
Cammestsons cosoce ccccccccccvsscecceve cscess <= 6 12, | 537, 454 
PRE scanén etn sss Scecueenhsonopeeueeteuse 3 8, | 9, 86 
PRINTS ccccce scence ceccncucceccnceseoscvesseses 3 24 | ° 
PD cinnn saeneeheereesacesnksrerbesessonewen q 46, 772 | 
PARED . scence cosccn encase uesene senses sonsenense 5 124 | 
SD hawkdb stihvetucen seeceteresneuientonind 8 145, | 
Maine...... S0nee s peceneceeeoneceseconss< 7 116, 726 | 
INET nclnktid pine bbe seme mines epnai haw ~ 163, | 
DEED . ancoudscconeresenescosessenesscboneves 5 124, | 
Mississippi .... ..cccc..-.ssccccccccccccccccsecess 8 164, 778 | 
DEEEEED nocdsusccosuneiekee sauetnsesercenssiuns 3 53, 506 | 
SD ntcubidnnne secnennenncess seuersewnsedeios 3) 19, 691 | 
OW EIGEN, 2.0000 cncccesccececeesccesecces 5 80, 13 
CEORER. .cccescecccecncess ceeccccccecses ceness sees 3 29, 865 | 
I al naan aia mimeo 4 26, 627 | 
OD in cnuk perebaniee khweeagenelne ‘ 7 182, 776 
MED .uceno cepeetuneuneusesneseneenionsed = 5 64,< } 
al lee etal 5 | 100, 526 | 442, 014 
Se iiinidnss6eKknndnenpebsondedainekaeie 104 1, 850, 639 7, 971, 781 


“ The vote of Colorado is estimated. 


As I have stated these States giving twenty votes would elect a 
President over the votes of the remaining eighteen States. They, 
however, have but 104 electoral votes, the others 265. They repre- 
sent but 1,850,639 of the popular vote and 7,971,781 of the population, 
while the eighteen defeated States represent 6,850,629 of the popular 
vote and 30,183,724 of the population. All this may be done in the 
sacred name of democracy. 

Will it be contended that the method for electing by the House 
was provided to guard the rights of the States? Was it intended 
that the States should have an equal voice in choosing the President ? 
If so, why was that idea omitted from the electoral system? Why 
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was it provided in the electoral plan that New York might i a 
votes in a presidential election and Indiana but 15, and Oreea., - 
3? The one system requires a majority of all the States to oj, ae it 
the other makes it possible for one-fourth of the States to secure th ; 
result. In 1876, underthe electoral system, eleven States mich: ve . 
chosen the President over the other twenty-seven. Those Sta 
New Jersey ee ee 

lt Ti icpptnssbaeebinneineeehstvensseedonasaneoebend iemett ae a ee 
Pennsylvania Spans 
West Virginia..........ccrccces coovccccccccccccccccccccsccecccccccses. 
SED. Lushan eeshenhistnseatinniadeaniedhenkenbnesdaeetnn bnsise. ° eee 
Michigan 


ates oo 





Kentacky 
Missouri..... 
lowa 





And those eleven States, with aggregate majorities not exceed; 
10,000 votes, might decide the election, although the other twen;. 
seven States should have aggregate majorities amounting to ha f 
million for the opposing candidate. : 

Again, the election by States not only strikes down the majorit 
of the popular and of the electoral vote of the whole people, but 
may not even represent the local constituency of those States }w 
which the President is chosen. That Congress upon which the dur, 
of electing the President devolves is not the one that comes jy 
with the new Executive, and which, having been recently elected 
is supposed to represent the last expression of the popular will, but 
is a Congress just expiring, and Representatives already repudiated 
by their former constituency may control the election. It often hap- 
pens that delegations in Congress do not represent the politics of g 
majority of the voters of their States. It is said the House is seldom 
called upon to elect. This, if true, but mitigates the evil. But presi- 
dential elections have three times in three quarters of a century 
gone before the House, and each time the public peace has been seri- 
ously disturbed. In 1800 Jefferson and Burr received an equal num- 
ber of the electoral votes, and the House, after seven days’ voting and 
intense excitement, on the thirty-sixth ballot declared Mr. Jefferson 
elected. In 1824 Jackson, Adams, Crawford, and Clay were candi- 
dates, and neither having received a majority of the whole electoral 
vote the election was made by the Honse. Adams was elected, 
although Jackson had received the larger electoral and popular vote. 
Again, the election of 1876, the most exciting and alarming in all our 
history, was adjudicated by Congress, not by a vote by States in the 
House, it is true, but Congress, through the instrumentality of a 
commission raised by itself, settled that severely contested election. 
The history of these contests ought to admonish us of the dangers 
that menace us in each coming presidential election unless we adopt 
some more certain and more popular method. 

WHO SHALL COUNT THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 

The Constitution in regard to opening and counting the electoral 
vote says: 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and Honse of 
Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then de counted. 

This clause has given rise to the most exasperating difficulties. It 
has been repeatedly and elaborately discussed by our most learned 
jurists and statesmen, and is yet full of unsolved problems. I shall 
only state a few of the questions that have arisen in this connection. 
Suppose two or more packages purporting to contain the electoral 
vote of aparticular State have been received by the President of the 
Senate, now whichshall be opened? Shall the President of the Senate 
choose? If so,shall the vote selected by him be counted? Suppose 
he should withhold one or more of the packages, could the two Houses 
compel him to produce them? But should he open all and present 
them, where does the power reside of determining which electors 
have been appointed by the State according to the direction of the 
Legislature thereof? If the two Houses decide, shall they act jointly 
or separately ? If they act separately, can there be any settlement of 
any question concerning the legality of the electoral count unless 
they concur ? 

Perhaps the question most debated is, may the President of the 
Senate count the vote? And, if so, does this duty devolve upon him 
the power, in case two or more certificates come up from the same 
State, to determine which is regular and in compliance with law and 
which is not? If the Constitution gives this power to Congress 
another question presents itself: may Congress delegate it to another 
tribunal? All theseinvolved questions were discussed and settled for 
the time by a majority in each House in 1876, but they will come to 
vex us again whenever another such controversy arises. 

As to the power of the President of the Senate over the electoral 
vote Senator Morton said : 

No one doubts that the President of the Senate is to break the seals of the cer 
tificates from the electoral colleges as to the votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Noone doubts that this duty is to be done in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. And the votes shall then be counted. That's 
the tellers are to put down the whole number of votes cast by the electors for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, as shown by these certificates opened by the President 
of the Senate, and the result is then announced by him. This opening and count 
ing by the President of the Senate is to be done without interference and without 


restriction, as I think, from any quarter. This is what I think is the true language 
and intendment of the Constitution. 


a 
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rhe President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the two Houses, open all 
* etificates and the votes shall then be counted. By whom?! Clearly by him 
mm they were directed; by whom they were opened ; counted in the pres 
two Houses of Congress as chosen witnesses selected by the Constitu 
ee that the certilicates of the electors were all counted, and the results of 
rifcates to be recorded by the tellers; and the result was then to be an- 
a sident of the Senate whether any one had received a majority 
wr of electors appointed ff President and for Vice-President 
the persons receiving suc h majority for President and such majority 















tand Vice-President of the United States. But it is insisted that because 
tution does not use the words “ by the President of the Senate” after 
shall then be counted” that the two Houses of Congress, and not the 
of the Senate, are to count the votes for President and Vice-President. 
t concur in this construction. I donot believe that the two Houses of 
a invested by the Constitution with any such power. I do not believe 
framers of that instrument ever intended that Congress should have any 
irisdiction whatever over the certificates of the e'ectoral colleges. Neither 
or letter of the Constitution clothes them with any such power No 
nseems to have been made for & contested clection of President or Vice 
» framers of the Constitution. To reach and provide for sucha 
e Constitution must be amended 
provided for such a contested election, I do not believe that they 
1 edit to Congress. They were carefal to guard all members of 
all ’'ederal oflicers from being eligible as electors. 





















In the same debate Senator THURMAN expressed an opposite opin- 
ion. He said: 

Nor, while Iam up, I may be permitted to remark, do I agree with the Senator 

m Indiana that the counting of the votes and the dec!aration of the result belong 

r the Constitution of the United States, to the Vice-President alone. That is 
interpretation that has been placed on the Constitution heretofore. Lf so, 
er would have the joint rule on the subject which now exists. The Con 

does provide that the President of the Senate shall open tho returns in 
nee of both Houses of Congress, and that the votes shall be counted and 
» result declared. It does not say in so many words that the Vice-President 
count them; it does not say that he shall decide any question; it does not 
that he shall even declare the result. What, then, is the natural interpreta- 
e placed on the Constitution? It is governed by that great and general 
t, when a duty is to be performed under the Constitution and no specific 
pe nance is pointed out in the Constitution, it is remitted to the law 
cing power to provide the mode. That is a rule of universal application. 
Where a power is conferred upon the Federal Government, and no oflicer or de- 
partment 18 specifically charged with that power, then that — is to be reg 
ated aceording to the dictates of the law-making power—the Congress of tko 
United States. Therefore I am not at all prepared to say that those who have gone 
fore us, Who have for so long a time interpreted this provision of the Constitu 

1 to authorize a joint rule on the subject, have interpreted it wrong. My own 

ression is that they have rightly interpreted it. 

Congress has asserted its right more than once to provide by rule 
or statute for counting the electoral vote, and has more than once 
assumed to decide all questions concerning the electoral count. In 
the case of the electoral commission it went further and held that it 
could delegate the power to settle all these vexed questions to an inde- 
endent tribunal. The want of clearness and completeness in the 
] 

Constitution in this regard has driven Congress to employ doubtful 

nd dangerous expedients. None, perhaps, was as much so as the 
rule adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives on Febru- 
ary 6, 1865. That is known as the twenty-second joint rule. After 
providing for the assembling of the two Houses and the opening of 
the certilicates, &c., the twenty-second joint rule proceeds: 

If, upon the reading of any such certificate by the tellers, any question shall arise 
in regard to counting the votes therein certified, the same having been stated by 
the presiding oflicer, the Senate shall thereupon withdraw, and said question shall 

itted to that body for its decision ; and the Speaker of the Honse of Rep- 
sentatives shall in like manner state tho question to the House of Representa- 

s for its decision ; and no question shall be decided aflirmatively, and no vote 

objected to shall be counted, except by the concurring vote of the two Houses, which 
being obtained, the two Honses shall immediately reassemble, and the presiding 
licer shal! then announce the decision of the question submitted ; and upon any 
such question there shall be no debate in either House. And any other question 
inent to the object for which the two Houses are assembled may be submitted 
and determined in like manner. 

Although Senator Morton maintained the right of the President of 
the Senate, under the Constitution, to count the electoral votes, and 
t] > . . . 
that the two Houses were required to be present, not to interfere but 
as Witnesses to what took place, he saw the danger of committing 
this power to that officer and did not hesitate to denounce it as wrong 
aud dangerous. He referred to the now familiar fact that six times 
in our history the President of the Senate had opened’and perhaps 
counted the electoral votes when he was personally interested in the 
result. In 1797 John Adams declared himself elected President ; in 
1-01 Mr. Jefferson declared a tie in the electoral vote between himself 
and Mr. Barr; in 1821 Mr. Tompkins counted the vote when he was 
a candidate for Vice-President ; in 1837 Van Buren declared himself 
elected President, and in 1861 Mr. Breckinridge counted the vote when 
he was one of the presidential candidates. 

But Mr. Morton pointed out the dangers and absurdities of the 
twenty-second joint rule so clearly and tersely that I cannot refrain 
from quoting him once more. He said: 
What is the provision? When you come to look at it, it is monstrons! It is 
ynishing how that rule ever could have been adopted. The two Houses are as 
ed to count the votes, and a formal objection is made, if you please, to count- 
the vote of New York, entirely formal; there may be no sense in it, no foun- 
ion for it, but if anybody objects then the two Houses must separate and they 
- = vote upon this objection, and unless itis overruled by both Houses the vote 
ont a If the Senate sustains the objection the vote of New York is thrown 
ei . f the House sustains it the vote of New York is thrown out. It enables 
ther House without debate—they must not debate without adjournment—they 

st not adjourn to consider, but they must decide summarily—it enables either 


mt 
ouse to throw out the vote of any or all the States. 
* * 2 * * * ° 
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Now let mesu 


to anoth ppose a case where the Senate belongs to one party and the House 
) anot : 


ee acr in point of majority, and we come to count the votes. If you please, a 
“mocratic State is called ; we look at the certificate; it is informal in some respect 


some little objection may be made to it iz 


esident, were to be declared by the President of the Senate duly clected | 


this to be true, it does not meet the objection. The electoral system 








| centration of party machinery ¢ 
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the nature of a spec lemurrer. We 
separate and vote. The Senate being r can we throw out the vot Phe next 
State called is a republican State S ttle objection is found to that, beca 
a good lawyer can always pick some little fl na certiticate; the two lk . 
separate and the House of Represent es throws out that vote And thus 
Wwe throw out first on one side and then the oth till they are all gone x 
election goes for nothing. This is not only possible but it is probabk i 
have a rule—not a law but a simple rule agreed upon between the two Lous 
which either House against the other may throw out the vote of every State in this 
Union for President and disfranchise the people and throw the election into 
House of Representatives 


My only object in going into these details is to show that portion o 


the Constitution providing for counting the vote is of most doubtful 
interpretation and that no satisfactory legislation can ever be founded 
upon it. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM DISFRANCHISES 


the minority and in some cases the majority of the voters. As the 
electoral vote of a State is cast in 
rality of the popular vote the minority is practically disfranchised. 
For example, New York in 1872 gave Grant 


solido for the party having a plu 





140,736 votes and Greeley 
aay 
Bo 


7,231 votes, but the whole electoral vote was given Grant, and the 


voice of more than 387,000 voters found no expression whatever. 
lake another case: at the presidential election of 1876 Nevada cast 


sf 


19,691 and Ohio 656,937 popular votes. In the electoral college Ne- 


vada had 3 votes and Ohio 22 votes. Now, in this case 6,563 voters in 
Nevada were equal to 29,860 voters in Olio. This inequality of State 
representation isa substantial disfranchisement of a large proport 
of the voters in the larger and more populous States. But more than 
this, a minority of the voters in a State may control the entire elect 

oral vote of that State against the majority. For instance, at the last 
presidential election Indiana gave 213,526 votes for Tilden, 204,011 
votes for Hayes, and 9,5 
and Cooper exceeded that of Tilden by over 4,000, but the whole 
electoral vote was given Tilden. This may happen, and indeed is 
likely to happen, in any election when there are more than two can 

didates voted for. It has been said, in answer to this, that the righ 

of the plurality to elect is recognized in all local elections. Conceding 


ioh 











33 for Cooper. The combined votes of Hayes 


not only gives the entire vote of the State to the party receiving a 
plurality, but it tarns the majority against itself and counts it on the 


other side. Take the case of Indiana. If the voters supporting Mr. 
Tilden had only been counted his electoral vote would have been but 


seven and a fraction, but the 217,000 votes he did not receive were 


added to the 213,000 he did receive and the entire electoral vote was 


given him. Had the whole 430,000 voters of Indiana cast their votes 
for him it would have made no difference in the result. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM MAKES FRAUD EASY OF COMMISSION 

The entire vote of a State, as I have said, is given to that party 
that may be able to poll a plurality of the votes, and in all States 
where the political parties are equal in strength, or nearly so, the 
electoral system encourages the importation and colonization of fran- 
dulent voters, ballot-box-stuffing, false registration, forged returns, 
and every conceivable fraud upon the elective franchise. In close 
States, as a few votes may change the result, this system holds out 
the strongest possible temptation to frauds. The colonization of a 
few hundred voters, or the manipulation of a few ballot-boxes, or the 
forgery of a few tally-sheets may not only defeat the popular will of 
the State, but decide for the whole Union the result of a presidential 
election. What defense is there for a system that makes it not only 
possible but easy for ward bummers and political gamblers, with a 
few hundred roughs and repeaters in a single large city, or a half 
dozen large cities, to dictate to thirty-eight States and forty-five mill- 
ion people who shall be President? The evils and demoralization 








| that must inevitably grow out of such surroundings are too apparent 


to require further comment. 

Having pointed out some of ihe many difficulties and dangers 
attendant upon the existing methods for electing the President, I 
now proceed to briefly point out the remedy provided by 

THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT 
reported by the committee. The plan proposed is eminently conserv- 
ative. I would have made it much more radical, but I frankly con- 
cede that I regard it as far advanced in the direction of popular 
suffrage as is likely to be acceptable to the States. 

1. The amendment confers upon the qualified voters of the several 
States the right to cast their ballots directly for the candidate of 
their choice without the intervention of electoral colleges. It author- 
izes the citizen to express his preference without the circumlocution 
of the electoral system and relieves the people of the vexations and 
perplexities of that system. It removes the danger that voters or 
States will be disfranchised by reason of the ineligibility or the 
bribery of electors, or their failure or refusal to act. Questions in 
regard to defective or conflicting certificates, or the mode of filling 
vacancies in the electoral college, or of the legality of the time of 
casting the vote will annoy Congress and the peop 

2. It renders fraud difficult, and when committed almost harmless. 
This result is so well stated by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee in his able report that further particularity is unnecessary. 
He says: 


} 


e no longer 








Under the present system a bare majority of the popular vote of a State enables 
a party to captur the entire elect l 





al vot lt nreminm fered f ‘ i 


| loubtfal § 
l corruptir srencies in ail the doubtt ites 





’ Such has been the practical working of the s) m. ‘ihe entire contest is contined 


BALLAD. 
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to a few States; the rest of the States are regarded as sure. In the last presiden- 
tial election, Indiana, Connecticut, California, Oregon, Colorado, Florida, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana were notably the battle-grounds. Under the plan proposed 
there will no longer be any “doubtfal States” in the sense in which they now 
‘ t; it will be as important to increase the vote ef the party in ono State as in 
another; the contest will be extended over the whole country, and the result will 
bo to diminish, if not to wholly eradicate, the evils under consideration. Corrupt 
ing influences cannot be successfully employed over so wide a field; besides, a 
| mere increase of the popular vote, when such increase will only be apportioned in 
i accordance with its amount, and will not in itself be decisive of tho whole elect 

oral vote of the State, can have but the slightest influence on the general result. 
j ‘The ratio of the popular vote to an electoral vote at the last presidential election 
ranged in the different States from six thousand up to twenty-nine thousand. To 
secure a single additional electoral vote a party would be compelled to increase its 
popular vote to the extent of such ratio in any State; a less increase would give a 
proportionate fraction of an electoral vote. So great a change of popular vote being 
required to effect so slight a result in the electoral vote, it needs no argument to 
demonstrate that the temptation to fraud is almost wholly taken away and its 
discovery made certain if attempted. 
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OHIO, 1844, 
Popular vote, 312,224; electoral votes, 23. 
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The State gave her entire electoral vote (23) to Clay. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1860. 
Popular vote, 476,442; electoral vote, 27 
























Presidential candidates. Poin Elector 
° ° ° . . ° . . ote ‘ 
3. It protects the minority and gives it its proportionate power in 


determining the result. At the same time it preserves the rights of the 











| States, as such, by giving each, as under the electoral system, a presi- | Lincoln ........---....--------++-+++- eee cen cee ceeeeeeeeees 268, 030 1: 
; dential vote equal to its representation in Congress. It is just, emi- | Devslas 


nently so, to the smaller States. As now, Ohio has one presidential 

vote for every 29,860 of her popular vote; New York, one for every 

28,946 of her popular vote ; Indiana, one for every 28,738 of hers; while 

Nevada has one vote for every 6,563; Colorado, one for every 9,158; 

and Delaware, one for every 8,044 of her popular vote. This unequal 

ratio of representation will be discontinued should the proposed 

amendment be adopted. The results of the electoral plan and of that 

provided by the amendment are fully exhibited by a table prepared 
by the committee, which I will append to my remarks. 

4. Itavoids the perils of an election by the House of Representatives 





The State gave her 27 votes to Lincoln. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1876. 
Popular vote, 758,869; electoral votea, 29. 
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j by rendering it almost impossible that a presidential election should a susaoseenen ocacncerconorsccnasveserssonesconuescoees oe = 13.9 
: be submitted to that body for settlement, SNR OEE GE CARTE ANSI SSN RAIS SA eT ba “< 





5. It equitably apportions the presidential vote of a State by giving 
each popular vote its full representation in the final count, This is 
illustrated by the following table: 

NORTH CAROLINA, 1824, 
Total popular vote, 36,036 ; electoral votes, 15. 


Temperance 


The State gave her 29 votes to Hayes. 


6. It provides a plain and safe method and a certain tribunal for 
trying a contested presidential election. It avoids the necessity fo) 
adopting in times of high political excitement doubtful or uncopst;- 
tutional expedients for the settlement of these most dangerous eoy- 
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vote. | vote, ° ° * ° ° > 
troversies. It wisely remits all important questions of contest first 
- EE NL RL aS —— | to the judiciary of the State in which the controversy originates, 
Rie i iikkcnd daininseuseuresed wesunh Weeindat wien 20, 415 | 8.49 | and Congress only has to deal with them in a contingency not likely 
eeeeeeiiccccitnsinstickehedsdiichiahimaaieaieidinauneiteitensaal 15, 261 | 6.50 | te eccer. , : 


Nothing, Mr. Chairman, but the importance of this subject could 
have tempted me to dwell so long upon it. I am fully conscious that 
I have presented nothing new in regard to the electoral system, for 
by repeated discussion the subject has lost its novelty. It will be 
discussed, however, until it is settled. We must take action upon it 
sooner or later. It has been postponed too long already. 

How long, sir, will the people consent to be embarrassed in the 
election of their executive chief by a system that prostrates their 










PENNSYLVANIA, 1824. 
Total popular vote, 47,355 ; electoral votes, 28. 
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| | ° ° 
aa RE kad 36, 100 | 91.34 | every conception of republican government? How long will they 
a a 5, 440 | 3.21 | bear with patience its injustice, and how long shall we be menaced 
a ford . ......2.ceececreee cones -- . _— . 49 | by its mamfest dangers without making an effort to remedy them! 
BY «nnn vcccccvcess eoccccecessceceses eoccecceces cocccecs , 608 | 5) 


The defects of the electoral system have been long known and r- 
peatedly brought before Congress. Its abolition or amendment has 
been demanded for years. Jackson called the attention of Congress 
to it in each of his messages. Benton, and Sumner, and Morton have 
urged action upon the question in the Senate, and in the House it has 
been a theme of discussion and solicitude on the part of some of the 
ablest of the people’s Representatives. The difficulties of the system 


But the State gave her entire electoral vote (28) to Jackson. 
VIRGINIA, 1824, 
Total popular vote, 14,955; electoral votes, 24. 
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= vous. have obtruded themselves upon Congress at almost every presidential 

een eae - election for seventy-five years. Its perils will not down at our bid- 

Jackson 2 861 4.56 | ding. Only two years ago, when our national existence was threat- 

Adams 3, 189 5.11 | ened, when we stood face to face with the question, no intelligent 

co ford 8, = = ~ man doubted that this Congress would take immediate and effective 
BY .cccceseces ) . > 





measures for future safety. And we are near the final adjournment 
and the subject is as far from settlement asever. We have dealt with 
currency and tariffs, subsidies and armies, but this House has found 
no time to appropriately consider a question that in its magnitude 
and far-reaching importance overshadows them all. ; 

Shall it always be so? We cannotescape danger by seeming indif- 









But the State gave her entire clectoral vote (24) to Crawford. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1844. 
Total popular vote, 131,124; electoral votes, 12. 


























Presidential candidates. Popular | Electoral | ferent to it. Whether we will or not the dangers of this system will 
i vote. | vote. return to trouble us so long as the nation survives, unless we pro- 
i -—~ ——_—_—_——-— —_- |__| — | vide against their coming. The people expect us to act and we can 
f Mire ant o< Mrs RAtAte EEN a ae | 52846 | 4.3 | now do so calmly and intelligently. We may now vote unembar- 
‘ SEN biGuuiuicadysedeahcate kabecdekeded seaber bate reninaenee 67, 418 6 17 | rassed by partisan interest or political excitement. Now no con- 
{ Birney .-.-- 10, 800 0.99 | tested presidential election disturbs or beclouds our judgments. We 








ought to present some amendment for the consideration of the States 
now, and if we do not we fail in our duty. We are told not to 
“tinker” with the Constitution. Why, sir, fifteen times already has 
the Constitution been amended and once in regard to this very qles- 
tion. Why not amend the Constitution? Does any one believe that 
the patriotic men whe made it could have anticipated every needof the 
future or provided against every possible danger? In 1759 we had 
thirteen States, now we have thirty-eight ; then, in our territori 
extent we were bounded by the Atlantic and the Alleghanies—now »Y 
the lakes, the Gulf, and the oceans. Then our population, manulact 
ures, agriculture, commerce, and wealth were as limited as our area. 
How changed now! These changed conditions have developed n: v 
forces and new ideas and we must heed them and provide for the. 


Tho State gave her entire electoral vote (12) to Clay. 
NEW YORK, 1844. 
Popular vote, 485,882 ; electoral votes, 36. 
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Progress has marked every year of our past and in every decade old | and upward, and the American citizen ou 
etitutions have W ithered and disappeared and new ones have occu- | be denied the right 
od their places. The march of events in this Republic is onward | tional danger merely because it is venerable. 


ht not to be and will not 





to save popular government from a constitu- 
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for Cooper 
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3 | 13, 381 1. 663 » 999 
4 23, 943 2. 003 induneaal 3. 999 
11 | 130, 028 | 7. 926 anal 10. 999 
21 258, 601 | 9. 801 653 | 20. v9" 
15 213, 526 208, O11 9, 533 7. 430 331 | 14. 999 
11 | 112, 099 171, 327 9, 901 4. 203 371 | 10 
5 000 | ; 78, 322 7, 776 1. 523 313 | 4.999 
12 258, 790 | 97, 156 1,944 7. 404 090 11. 999 
~ 59, 349 | le 4.133} 3866 ]........ 7. 999 
7 726 | 663 2. 92 ose 6.9 
. 13, 794 | 33 1. 4-2 001 | 7.9 
13 9, 619 | 150, 063 7Ti9 5. 44¢ 039 12 ’ 
ll 5, Gad | 166, 534 9, 060 | 4. 900 | 314 10. 
5 , O72 | ; 72, 962 | 2 311 | 1.953 | 093 4 ’ 
8 , 748 | 20 5. 446 | 2 {= 7 ’ 
15 » G04 | 23 8. 663 | 6. 187 | 149 14. 999 
3 , 790 | 13, 930 1. 016 | 1. 848 | 134 2. 998 
ae 3 9, 691 | 6, 563 1. 418 | yy 

New Hampshire... 5 | , 124 | 16, 024 404 2 | 004 

New Jersey....200- 9 

New York.... 
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* Vote for governor in October, 1876. 
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: 
Virginia Military District Lands. | to the United States the great Northwest Territory, and was held as 
pa ae te | bounty land for appropriation by the oflicers and soldiers of Virginia ; 
iat a hacia ; . | in the Revolutionary war, to whom warrants should be issued. 
Proverbe 23 ee mark; and enter not into the fields of the fatherless— | Jn the deed of cession from Virginia, 1783 and 1784, there is the 
re —_—_ —_————_ a following reservation : 
That in case the quantity of good land on the southeast side of the Ohio upon 
‘ yy y - + r - : ia = I ! 
SPEECH OF HON HEN RY L DICKEY the waters of Cumberland River, and between Green River and Tennessee River 
oh - . ? | which have been reserved by law for the Virginia troops upon continental ¢ 
OF OHIO, | lishment, should, from the North Carolina line bearing in further upon the Cu 
yor 3 - dan — _ berland lands than was expected, prove insuflicient for their legal bounties, the 
IN THE Hot SE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | deficiency should be made up to said troops in good lands, to be laid off between the 
S J a 72 Rivers Scioto and Little Miami on the northwest side of the River Ohio, in such 
Saturday, June ’ Is73. | proportions as have been engaged to them by th laws of Virginia.—Laws United 
The House being in session for debate— States, volume |, page 472. 
Mr. DICKEY said: | By the ordinance of 1785, for ascertaining the mode of disposing of 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 16th of April last I introduced a bill which lands in the Western Territory, it is provided : 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. That Saving and reserving always to all officers and soldicrs entitled to lands on th 
committee have considered the bill and have unanimously agreed to | orthwest side of the Ohio, and to all persons claiming under them, all rights to f 


which they are so entitled, under the deed of cession executed by the delegates for 





report it to the House, recommending its passage. I send the bill to 


the Clerk l the State of Virginia on the Ist day of March, 1784, and the act of Congress a« ; 
- erk to se read. - cepting the same ; and to the end that the said rights may be fully and effectuall 
rhe Clerk read the bill as follows: secure d, according to the true intent and meaning of tho said deed of cession and 
A bill to construe fine * an elie : one act aforesaid, be it ordained, that no part of the land included between tho rivi 
© construe and define “An act to cede to the State of Ohio the unsold lands | cajjed Little Miami and Scioto, on the northwest side of the River Ohio, bo sold, 0 








Rg : srgiale wilitery district in eaid SERN, approved February a8, 1ST. | in any manne ralic nated, until there shall first have been laid off and appropriated 
enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of | for tho said officers and soldiers and persons claiming under them, the lands th 
A merica in Congress assembled, That the act ceding to the State of Ohio the lands | are entitled to, agreeably to the said deed of cession and act of Congress accepting 
remaining “ unsurveyed and unsold” in the Virginia military district, in the State | the same.—Laws United States, volume 1, pages 563-69 —— : ° 
of Ohio, had no reference to lands which were included in any survey or entry ae : ea a sa 
within said district founded upon military warrant or warrants upon continental The time for making entries and returning surveys thereon was 
Tomes + ao Snot and eaeees oe Ses to the State | repeatedly fixed by act of Congress and extended from time to time. 
*Uhio only such lands as were unappropriated, and rot included in any survey Q .. i mmminie eS . s ae leae ; coe 
or entry within said district, which ever or entry was founded upon ‘military In 1 04 Congress passed an act requiring all vena vo x located 
Warrant or warrants upon continental establishment: ’ | within three years and the surveys to be returned within five years. 
Sec. 2. That all surveys returned to the land-oflice, on or before March 3, 1957, | The last act fixing the time for making entries was that of February 
on entries made on or before January 1, 1852, and founded on unsatisfied Virginia | 20, 1851, which extended the time to January 1, 1852. In 1807, 1810, 
mibtary continental warrants, are hereby declared valid. 1814 118 1821. 1823. 1896. 1830, 1832. 1838 1 241. 1846, 1848. 1851 
wn -3. That the officers and soldiers of the Virginia line on continental estab- a ee a eee ne eee ae Dee eee Fe oe 
lishment, their heirs or assigns, entitled to bounty lands, which have, on or before | 1554, 1555, acts were passed extending the time for obtaining and 
] aoe 1852, been entered within the tract reserved by Virginia, between the locating warrants and returning surveys thereon. I appé nd to my 
— and Scloto Rivers, for satisfying the legal bounties to her offic ers and | remarks a synoptical index of the several acts relating to these bounty 
— ipon continental establishment, shall be allowed three years, from and lands 
after the passage of this act, to make and return their surveys for record to the oe. : a gne - . : oa 

“ice of the principal surveyor of said district, and may file their plats and certiti- rhe first surveys made in Ohio under the provisions of the reserva- 
nes Warrants, or certified copies of warrants, at the General Land Office, and | tion and other acts were No. 386, for one thousand acres, in Drown 

velve patents for the same. County; No. 455, for one thousand acres, in Scioto County, and No. 


These lands lic between the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers in Ohio, | 437, for one thousand acres, in Clermont County. The first was made 
aud were reserved by the Commonwealth of Virginia in the act ceding ' in November, 1787, and is at the mouth of Eagle Creek, in Brown 
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County, in thename of Mace Clements. The city of Ripley is, I believe, | 


on part of this survey, and there is in it a large excess or surplus of land. 
So it is in hundreds of these surveys all through the district, and they 
contain from ten to three hundred acres of excess over and above 
the amount named in the warrant. Very few of these appropriated 
and surveyed lands are in the hands of the original locators, but many 
of them have never been patented; simply located, surveyed, and 
taken possession of. 

The commissioner of the General Land Office, in noticing these 
Jands and calling attention to the controversy that has grown out of 
the act of 1871, says, on pages 56, 57, and 58 of his report for the year 
1-76: 

VIRGINIA MILITARY DISTRICT, OHIO. 


This district, lying between the Little Miami and Scioto Rivers, northwest of the 
river Ohio, and estimated to contain some four million acres, was reserved by Vir- 
ginia from the cession of 17#3-'84 to the United States of what is known as the 
Northwestern Territory for the purpose of satisfying the warrants issued or to be 
issued to the officers and soldiers of the Continental Line of said State for services 
rendered during the war of the Revolution. 

Chree patents for 259g acres of land in said district have been issued, and the 
number of claims therefor is 61, calling for 13,4414 acres, all which have been and con- 
tinne suspended on account either of caveats filed against the satisfaction thereof, 
defects in the chain of title or heirship, or for the reason that the surveys contain 
a large excess of land over and above the quantity called for by the warrants in 
virtue of which the same purport to bave been made, 

On the 1sth of February, 1271, Congress, by an act entitled “An act to cede to the 
State of Obio the unsold lands in the Virginia military district in said State,” made 
provision that the lands remaining unsurveyed and unsold in said district be, and 
they are declared by said act to be thereby, ceded to the State of Ohio upon certain 

pecified conditions. These lands were soon thereafter ceded to the Ohio Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College by act of the Legislature of said State, official evi- 
dence of which is on file in this oflice. 

It is estimated from such data as are attainable that between twenty thousand 
and thirty thousand acres of land in said district, apportioned among several hun- 


dred surveys, are still outstanding and unsatistied, never baving been returned to | 


this oflice to be carried into patent; and efforts are now being made by parties act- 
ing as attorneys for claimants to have the same filed and patented. 

Che college above named contends that these unpatented surveys for the most 
part call for a large excess in the area of land actually included therein beyond 
the amount specitied in the warrants upon which the same were made, and have 
produced satisfactory evidence in several cases showing by resurveys made upon 
the ground by competent civil engineers, and verified by their respective oaths, 
that such excess of land often amounts to from 50 to 500 per cent. over and above 
the area called for by the warrants in virtue of which such surveys purport to 
have been made 

It is further insisted by said college that all surveys should have been legally 
mado, that is, for the precise amount called for by the warrants applied thereto ; 
that by law no patent can be legally issued, where the fact is known, for any greater 
amount of land than is set forth in the warrant, and that therefore all such excess 
is really “ unsurveyed " land, and, as such, the property of the college within the 
true intent and meaning of the said cession by Congress to the State of Ohio and 
that of the said State to the said institution, as above mentioned. 

On the other hand, it is claimed by the owners of such surveys that the act of 
issuing patents thereon is purely a ministerial duty ; that the Commissioner of the 
Land Office must act from the face of the papers presented, and can exercise no 
judgment upon the subject, except as regards matters of form, and that patents 
are justly due for the lands called for by the surveys to the persons apparently 
entitled thereto. 

The questions involved arose while Hon. Willis Drummond was Commissioner, 
who, upon full and careful examination of the subject-matter, decided that, while 
in the issue of the patents in question this office merely acted ministerially, and 
upon the face of the papers, pronounced, and had no power or authority to deter- 
mine the question of title to any excess of land in the said surveys, yet it was the 
manifest duty thereof, upon general principles of right and justice, to withhold 
the issue of patents until the matters in controversy were settled either by a legis- 
lative interpretation of the said cession of 1871, or by proper and competent judi- 
cial decision. He accordingly declined to issue patents in the cases of surveys 
involving any considerable excess, first giving the parties in interest full oppor- 
tunity to be heard before the office, and after such declension was made, the usual 
sixty days in which to take an appeal to the Department. No appeal was ever 
made, 

My immediate predecessor, Hon. 8. 8. Burdett, concurred in these views, and I 
see no good or sufficient reasons to change the actions had in the matter. 

If it shall be decided in either of the methods above indicated that the excess in 
any unpatented survey is legally the property of the said college, I would then 


recommend that, in all cases where the fact of such excess is established to the | 


satisfaction of this office, that authority be given by law to the surveyor of the said 
military district to make, at the expense of the pees in interest, a resurvey of 
the lands claimed, excluding the excess in one body from any such part of the 
original survey as may be denied by the present proprictors thereof; and that a 
patent shall issue npon such resurvey as in other cases. This will leave the resi- 
due of said lands as the property of the institution in question. 

If, however, it is determined that the surveys made are to be held as legal and 


must follow the same &o far as the description of land is concerned, then the diffi- 
culty in the case will be removed, and all other requirements being satisfactorily 
answered, said surveys can be duly carried into patent. 

It is proper to add in this connection that the surveyor of said district had by 
law no power or authority to make any surveys therein after March 3, 1857. 

Iam duly advised that the college in question designs to make resurveys of all 
the unpatented lands embraced in outstanding surveys, and cxpects to complete 
and file the evidence thereof by the Ist of January next. 


Again, in his report for 1877, the Commissioner says on page 106: 


VIRGINIA MILITARY DISTRICT, OHIO. 


Patents for 1,000 acres of land therein have been issued and there are now on | 


file 67 applications, calling for 9,351 acres, the greater part of which have been 
suspended for want of the necessary proofs of the present proprietorship thereto, 
or on account of caveats filed against the satisfaction thereof, some by adverse 
claimants, but mainly on the part of the Ohio Agricaltural and Mechanical Col- 
lege 

rhis institution alleges that the pending surveys were made in excess of the 
amount of land called for by warrants in virtue of which the same purports to 
have been granted and are, therefore, void; and that the lands embraced therein 
are the property of the said college within the true intent and meaning of the reso- 
lution of Congress of February 18, 1671, entitled “ An act to cede to the State of 
Ohio the unsold lands in the Virginia military district in said State,” to all the 
rights and benefits of which the college in question succeeded under due legisla- 
tion had by the said State 


The interests involved were fully and specifically set forth in my last report, and 
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liaaaitiat 
the representation justly made that the subject matter required farther } 
action ; in the absence of which I respectfully renew the recommendati,,... 
therein, as providing a fair and just settlement of the questions in dispute relos 
to the unpatented surveys in the said military district. aa 

There are embraced in what is known as the Virginia py 
trict in Ohio, the counties of Adams, Brown, Clermont, Clinton, Hin 
land, Fayette, Madison, Union, and portions of Scioto, Pike tl 
Pickaway, Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Hardin, Logan, Car; Gr - 
Champaign, Warren, Hamilton, and Auglaize, twenty-three in al 

It will readily be seen how the titles to portions of many o¢ ; 
farms in this district are affected and beclouded by claims get yy 
der the act of Congress passed in 1871, ceding to the State of 0) 
the unsurveyed and unsold lands in said district. That act js nt} 
following words: 
An act to cede to the State of Ohio the unsold lands in the Vir 

in said State. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the lands remaining unsurveyed and unsold in the 
ginia military district, in the State of Ohio, be, and the same are here) ; 
to the State of Ohio, upon the conditions following, to wit: Any person wl 
the time of the passage of this act, is a bona fide settler on any portion of . 
land, may hold not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres so by him « nie 
his pre-empting the samo in such manner as the Legislature of the Stat 
may direct. Approved February 1s, 1871. (See Statutes at Large 
page 416.) 

Soon after the passage of this act (March, 1872) the Legislature of 
Ohio ceded the said lands to the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanics) 
College, and the board of trustees in 1874 took action in relation 
said lands, which was as follows, omitting only the names of in 
uals: 


iilit iry ¢ 


ginia military disty 


, Volume |] 


to 


divid- 


Extract from the record of proceedings of the board of trustees of the Ohi 


7 » Agri 
ural and Mechanical College. 


MAy 2, 1874 

It is hereby ordered by the board of trustees of the Ohio Agricultural api v 
chanical College, that and be, and they are hereby, cémstitnted a 
appointed a committee to take charge of and make sales of any and al , 
longing to said college in the Virginia military district or elsewhere. ex 
lege farm, and to proceed with sales of the same as provided by law. an: 
take such action as may be necessary to secure all vacant lands in said di 
longing to said college, and especially all claims pending before the C. 
of the General Land Office, and to perfect title to the same. 

And for the purpose of executing this order, said committee is authorized to 
ploy any necessary assistance, at any reasonable rate of compensation, and to pay 
the expenses of all such service out of any money arising from the sale of sue! 
lands, and to make full report of their transactions at each regular semi-annual 
meeting of the board, together with a detailed statement of all rece ipts and ex 
penditares. 


ommissioner 


Copy of contract, from record of the board of trustees. 
JUNE 24, 1874 
The board having received and maturely considered a proposition from Mr. —— 
to take charge of the lands in the Virginia military district, on motion of Mr, —~— 
it was ordered, that the proposition of ——— to take charge and management of the 
college lands in Virginia military district, their sale and the conduct of all mi 


| legislations and negotiations concerning the same, be accepted by this board 


that for all the unsold lands already discovered, about forty-five thousand acres 
more or less, their sale, and collection of the proceeds, and all expenses in refer 
ence thereto, he shall be paid at the rate of 15 per cent. on the proceeds as fast 
the same shall be collected; and that for all the services and expenses in relat 
to lands yet to be discovered he shall receive 33} per cent. from the proceeds thereo! 
to be paid in like manner as the funds shall be received ; and that all moneys r 
ceited by him, saving such percentages, shall in all cases be promptly paid to t! 
treasurer of this board as soon as received; and he is authorized to compromis 
and adjust all unsettled claims of settlers upon any of said lands, for which he sh 
have the same compensation as for making sales of the lands now surveye 
appraised; and all such compromises shall be approved by this board, or | 
unanimous agreement of tho committee on lands, before the same shall be bind 
on either party. And itis further ordered that this board reserve the power at 
any time to revoke this agreement. 


Under this contract many resurveys have been made, and in some 
cases suits have been commenced to recover the “ surplus,” while 
business in the land office in relation to these lands is suspended and 
a general feeling of uneasiness prevails among the people. This ought 
not to be so, and would not if the act of 1871 had used the language 
Congress supposed it contained and referred only to vacant lands. 


| The threatening attitude of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 


College toward the holders of these lands, together with the fact that 
by it caveats have been filed in the General Land Office to prevent 


| the issuing of patents even upon lands that were located and surveyed 
valid so far as the locators thereof are concerned, and that the cession of 1871 had | 
no reference to lands which were included in any survey, and that the patents | 


three-quarters of a century ago, is well calculated to disturb the 
farmer who for many years had paid his taxes and knew nothing of 


| legislative schemes or tricks of law. In hundreds of instances lands 


are held and have been for years simply upon location and survey, and 
in all there is “excess.” Homes where the hardy pioneer built his 


| cabin, cleared his fields, and sowed and reaped for years, and where 


his children have grown to manhood and womanhood, now in his old 
age the old farm, “the dearest spot on earth” to him, where bis 
children and his grandchildren return to cheer his declining years 


| and receive his fatherly blessing, is found to be no home. A cloud 


has intervened and its darkness is more chilling to his soul than even 
the approach of that invisible reaper whose sickle he knows to be 
near. Mis home is more than shackled. Those fields are more than 
bound. The very landmarks: that have grown mossy with age and 
peace are no longer pointed to with that honest pride and satisfaction 
which had for so many years been his. The despoiler has come; he 
would “cause the naked to lodge without clothing,” and in violation 
of the divine injunction— 


Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor's landmark, which they of old time have 
set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in the land that the Lord ty 


| God giveth thee to possess it. 


would “plack the fatherless from the breast and take a pledge of 


| the poor.” 
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een 3 a latina 7 a 
If we know such was not the intention of the act of 1871, I askin | List of som of the unpatented surveys in the Virginia military district, in i] 
candor and earnestness if it is not our duty, as the representa- Ohio, resurveyed for excess—Continued. : if 
‘ves of the people, standing as we do in a position to protect their | ———________ Se 
» oe and allay their fears, to put a quietus at once upon this un- Neamt ‘ 
homes an : Seer he arts areal Number of su Numlx 
pie asant and unhappy state of affairs. | Counties. ™ vey , of act . 
WHAT DORS THE ACT OF 1871 MEAN? Gee 7 . : 
[ desire now to briefly call attention to what was said during the | Adams County.......................... 79a | 5. 3358 
»_ndeney of the source of the trouble. When the act of 1871 to cede | Clinton County..........- ean es a 539 | 2.000 
}, Ohio the unsold lands in the Virginia military district in Ohio was ict oe seme acoseesess toteee 550 | 2, 000 
der discussion in the House of Representatives, Mr. Winans, in cay Aaa 5 . 165 ) 
ewer to a question by Mr. Ward, said: Do.. ar 4 oan : 
t wnderstand that there are about forty thousand acres of land in the Virginia DO. 22. nccccecnennecescee ceceenncccecccccccceces 2120 100 
) ur istrict of Ohio and it consists for the most part of fragments and slips Ssidgichs Hs6cmewes néerenasaccessinccceees 2104 200 
“which no warrants have been laid, upon hills and the tops of mountains, and Do . sorceress 33 1, 6665 
. a fruitful source of litigation among squatters, NE SRM ivncccestunaccccunenecevencces 1233 100 
ee on. te Adams County. 319 “) 
Mr. Wilson said: Dts Gounte 2655 08 
tostead of there being forty thousand acres,‘I venture to say that there is not | Madison County 3404 400 
one-third of that amount of land all told, and it lies in three counties, two of which , ~ 44 900 
esented by myself and one by my colleague, [Mr. Van Trump.] The re- | Highland County.............-.--.+----- state eeeeee 753 200 
land is not worth twenty-five cents an acre all told. I know what Iam | Madison County) -- d40) 100 
talking about; Iam familiar with almost every foot of it. Itis all upon moun : Do 540 100 
sina apd rocky cliffs, which were not considered worth entry, and never were en- Pike ¢ ounty NEN pee ians en70 100 
aa It isa source of litigation and contention among settlers, and I hope this | Brown County........... 1620 400 
ibe passed, and that the Legislature will do justice to all concerned. It is D0. .2.-ceeeecnccees Is. O00 ; 
the very poorest part of the State, and is embraced in what is known as the _ DO. ...2+-- 22 00eee 4 Av : 
Jrush Creek and Scioto Mountain region. It is absolutely worthless for agricult Madison County.. SOS 400 | 
a joses, but being a bone of contention I hope the House will pass this bill | Ross County.............-. 4140 100 
stice to all concerned. (See Congressional Globe, 1869-'70, volume +0, page =~ casceceee weeeeene 3710 OE 
' do ete seoesecccees< + nate 4709 100 
a , : ; : Madison County.................. petdenesnaeesenene Q5r4 100 
When the bill reached the Senate and was under consideration | Union County wane sonenscene 1502 300 
there, Senator THURMAN said : » DO «van ene eneeweecewescereeecnes . 5005 200 
- 3 a : re a Highland County................ winatainies we cwenires 4011 200 
These are wild lands, the remnant of what is called the Virginia military district | (jermont County .. 44 0 
n Obio, lands which Virginia had retained for the satisfaction of warrants granted | 4 dams County. 5087 500 
soldiers in the Revolution. The laws authorizing the entry and survey of 5 1209 500 
e lands for the satisfaction of those bounties have all ceased for many years, | Yadison County LO 200 
ands must lie there unsurveyed, of no use to anybody in the world, unap- | Adams County .........-.--.....-.. 2c... .ee eee. 324 3U0 
propriated, vacant lands, unless some such measure as this shall pass. Highland County.............-..-. OS ciencsiu eid uaat Thy, ” 
i . . . ‘ franklin ¢ ciickanandhnewsnaeseeeen waiigenanaibet 3452 5 
And again, in answer to a question by Senator EpMuNDs, Senator a eee es aa 
THURMAN said: Franklin County ..- 8453 650 
nia, by her deed of cession of the northwestern territory, reserved the D0... -2- +002 eeeee °*- -* $153 Sa | 
s between the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers in the State of Ohio, for the satis Do... ooo cece 3453 16 
tion of the bounty in land promised to her soldiers in the Revolution on the | Do...-. S445 <00 
continental establishment, that is in the regular Army. Those lands were taken | _. DO - 0-2 -cennee renee eee seen ne ce eeeneneeeerere cee o24$ ~00 | 
nder a system peculiar to that land district, what were called entries for sur- Fayette COUNLY .--- 20 ee ee eee e ence enn eneeeerneeee ° owe 400 
‘ hey were not surveyed into sections at all; but a principal surveyor was | Pickaway County - we C415 ae 
ed who appointed deputies, and a peveon could enter the lands in any shape | oss County : wo3% 
ased and in any quantity he pleased, and then the lands were surveyed un- Madison County. cad 105 
r the orders of the principal surveyor of the district, and, upon the proper Ross ¢ OUDLY . ~~. ----+-+-2-0-- - coce+ces 6650 100 
s being returned to the Department here, first the Department of State, | Madison County... eedeeseeccess O14 100 
ward the Department of War, and finally the Interior Department, if every- DO0.....-..- ~ w113 oo 
was found regular, patents were issued. The consequence of this system, ns Do......--- 6383 105 
not avery good one, it is true, is that all the good lands have long since been taken | Pickaway County 1289 | 1, 000 
nd there is nothing left but a few sterile hills. (See Congressional Globe, Adams ( ounty BISS wv { 
I-70-"71, volume 82, page 475.) Pickaway County. ... srteeee EO 100 { 
2 : Fayette County.....0..ccceseseeeee And 200 ; 
It was with these explanations and the understanding procured | Clark County..........-.----2-s---2++-2--+--eeeeeeee 890 607 
by them that the bill became a law. No man ever dreamed that ee sen eases Exes enqwlngesenevedsesas 6412 and a pa ' 
. é SEL COOTNLY . . cc cccccccccccc ccc vccccccccccccsesese Rolo * 
under this act the attempt would be made by the trustees of the Ciaealen Deanty : ok 4750 “0 
agricultural college to disturb the title to lands. Indeed at the time | Ross County.....: «2 eet, edad 9004 100 
it was expressly understood that only “ unappropriated vacant” lands | D0... - ee eee ener ere nee eee n ee eeee ee cece eereee 9450 ? | 
were ceded to the State, and Senator TuURMAN well understood the Madi eaaseoess ices wie te aogier near ois - 0 
g : ° . Madison Cc eedesseeesesoccosssace . eccccecsoes mo 2 : 
efiect and meaning of those words when he used them in the Senate ; | Scioto County... ee 2624 100 
and I feel free to venture the remark that had that eminent lawyer and | Ross County.............--..-.--+--e+----e-eeeeeeeess 8495 11g 
statesman supposed for an instant any construction of the bill differ- | 9. Do.--------+--++-----2--20+-200+- tee 8446, 8476, 9235 130 
eut from that put upon it in his statement of its intention at all pos- —_ py panto - 
} s . ic 10 ‘ A eee wee - an a4 
sible, 80 as to authorize the college to send its surveyor among the | Scioto County... ......... 25 
old farms of the district, seeking to discover “a surplus” “or ex- | Adams County... 37 
cess” of land and threatening extensive litigation, creating alarm | Fayette County...... “° ee 
and uneasiness as to titles to old settled farms and homes, he would et ee Bee ee nee eens a even ae - 
either have defeated the bill or so clearly expressed its meaning in | Adams County...... 200 
its own provisions that no doubt could have existed. Madison County.... ~ 100 
The bill I have introduced seeks only to carry out that which was een tee, rece > 
. " ° . > yy i l coccce : 
certainly and clearly understood to be the scope and intent of the | “S°' ©oun's ; 


act of 1571, as explained by those interested in its passage at the time. | Ross County... 
lo show that lands are being sought which are not of the ‘‘hill- | Madison County.. 
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tops and mountains” I append here a list of some of the lands that | Union County -...-.-----------++-++--+-+-+- i 

have been resurveyed with a view to “ discover excess,” and many of a Cases Ret Sree vereeek an 7 ; 

these lands are of the very best quality, ranging in price from $25 to | Highland County ..-.--.----..-.+--+-+0rreeeee aie i 900 | 

$100 per acre, DE RT ic kuvcctueddencctnntnakemneidequneenens | 2948 and 2vx6 36 

» J m ('¢ , | 929% min 

List of some of the unpatented surveys in the Virginia military district, in —_ ee eeaws ‘| oo4l 5353 } 

Ohio, resurveyed for excess. Logan County. .. 9934 bh ! 

ty . $$ - Hardin County.. 1001% 320 j 
franklin Ce ; 3446 200 
Counties. Number of sur- | Number vem Do . — - - 00 

| vey. jof acres. | Logan County .... oan wane rnd 1,00 

SSRN Hardin County ....... ion 10104 1, O80 ; 
Madison County... 2.00. ccccccocc cece 10233 100 

in : 2, 000 DRA Gilth vubniiivuenedieteinccemumndanam 3460 4603 | 
Pee SN serkcccneuninseuliccsunedsin indie 1, 200 Adams County ... ; ROTS 30 

T:.3 ‘ 100 NIE, c obadncndennneeemecuna < ; 6382 100 

PMNS UNNNET. cscnnsesesensccsssecssecers ate 1, 200 I I resins sé xcacccancancencees inaeaa : 10569 | 4100 

ee ET aap senehecashdnnnakescedesececcessens 1, 200 Adams County | 36067 Sty 

TA OUMEY 200 corecceeccesdsccesescocesetecccccss 1,200 i sicehdaihenninT aiineteiiacaseksaeins a 10510 a) 

Adains ¢ OUDLY ......0..-02 ees 1, 866§ ND Ci canedscdsccadnetaceseaes< 1 5 100 
Eiiyaswakaanersniueien Gen cntecndsescse nate icwen 171 Brown County Ist 2.0 , 
nee soe Bee are ec r 363 | 1,000 Marion County 200 ; 
OP sstekniekevnskeunbephsuare ant 2077 20 DR cana 5257 100 : 
DO... ..000 saiithannbe- ene a 1943 200 Do Ba 100 hi 

o 


Warren County 2192 | 1,100 Hardin County ... we ‘ 
AE Ai ia aaa 1501 2, 8664 Ross County........-.- 240 





a ee a. 
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— 
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List of some of the unpatented surveys in the Virginia military district, in 


Ohio, resurveyed for excess—Continued. 


Number of sur- 
vey. 


Counties. 


Adams County 
Brown County 
(;reen County 
Ross County 
ES CAE onnepeesessesesceseuncsesneenesere = 
Clermont County 
Pickaway County 
Fayette County ° 
Do . 11039 
Adams County . 9686 
Logan County 10434 | 
Do.. 7 | 
Adams County 
Ross County 123%9 
Adams County 
Union County 
Logan County .... 
Pewee 
Deo 
Franklin County 
Union County . . 3An7 | 
12090 | 
Clermont County 572 
Union County 3446 
3447 
3448 
11099 
7763 | 
11043 
12420 
12616 | 
Ross County 7353 
Hardin County 6656 | 
Adams County ° 12594 
Clarke County 12619 
Adams County 
Do 


12533 
Ross County 12506 and 12507 
Pike County 12708 
Madison County 12708 
Do 7278 
Adams County . 7206 
Clermont County 6976 | 
Pike County 10392 
Logan County 
Do 
Franklin County ; 
Ross County 11061 
Scioto County | 12813 
Do 12810 
Do | 12209 
Pike County 12079 
13027 
13177 | 
13183 | 
13184 | 
13186 | 
13189 | 
32575 
Clarke County : ° 8805 
Hardin County ... 10536 
Scioto and Adams Counties 13227 
Highland County .... . 3x73 
Adams County 8893 
Pickaway County 4726 
Adams County . 13331 
Do .. 13255 
Logan County 12536 
Do .. 9910 
Clermont County 13535 
Pickaway County 10540 
Do 725 | 
Do.. ae 7526 
Brown County 13695 
Madison County 5203 
Union County 13760 
Highland Coanty . 0.000 cceccoccccccccccccccccccecce: 13842 
Brown County 13188 
Adams County 12324 
Do 14168 








Fayette County... | 8226 | 
Brown County | 10417 
Do 1417 

Madison County 10585 | 
Adams County . | 14263 

14264 | 

| 10840 | 

Brown County 12754 | 
Highland County 13556 

Pike County 14667 | 

Do 14673 | 

Adams County 14674 | 
Pike County 14764 

Do. .. 14906 | 
Adams County 14931 
Ross County : 5311 
| 100R3 
Brown County 4250 
Pike County 15148 
I | 15126 
15346 


Number 
of acres. 


120 
150 
110 
40 
1l4 
41 
214 
40 
1°3 
40 
166 


ss? 


List of some of the unpatented surveys in the Virginia military districs 
Ohio, resurveyed for excess—Continued. : ~~ 


Counties. Number of sur Nor 
vey. of 


Adams County 
Pike County.... 
I 


Ross County... 
Union County 
Pike and Ross Counties 
Adams County } 
Pike County 16040 
Scioto County ° 14917 and 14918 
Pike County 15746 and 16129 
1612 
Scioto County. 16119 
1612 
Union County i6i1I 
Pike County 16126 
I 15938 
16032 
15972, 16032, 16113 
1612 
Adams County 15007 
Scioto County 15185 
IR NINE 1, 0s sien eci panini eae Ccccccccsccce 15966 and 1216 
Clinton County 4876 
Hardin County..........-.. eecscccccccccce scnereneens 


Marion County 
Adams County 


Ross County cocece 16160 
Scioto County a 16017 
I 16017 


Do 
Adams County..... O cvcccccccesccccces Ccccccccccce eccee : 
PED ORE . cncccsccnccccevennsscccceuetessserssocee: 16200 
Do 16203 
Do 16201 
16197 
162065 
16205 
16017 
15170 


In this table of some two hundred and seventy surveys there is 
robably an excess of land over what was called for in the warrants, 
»ut included in the surveys, of twenty thousand acres, of an average 
value of not far from $30 per acre, amounting to $600,000. There is 
also another list of unsurveyed entries, numbering some three hun- 
dred and forty, and containing about 25,258 acres in which there is a 
large excess. Ido not pretend to giveall. But I have given enough 
to show the propriety and importance of the action of Congress upon 
and in favor of the bill I have proposed; and I feel confident that 
the conclusion of the committee will be indorsed by the House. There 
can be no just or fair objection to the bill; on the contrary, it is but 
declaring the true intent and meaning of the act of 1871, as clearly 
expressed by those who took part in explaining its provisions at the 
time of its passage. 

Iam aware that at the meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College in January, 1977, that 
board, according to their annual report, disclaimed any intention to 
“make pursuit after surplus in any survey,” or “to place obstacles 
in the way of completing such titles,” and “declined to make any 
further advances, or incur any further expenses in the reclamation 
of excess lands. But this declaration of that board would not bind 
a future board. Neither does this relieve from embarrassment the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. So that the position taken 
by the board of trustees is but an additional reason for the passage 
of this bill. I hope the bill will pass. 


APPENDIX. 


A synoptical index to the laws relating to Virginia military bounty lands. 


Date. United States laws. Vol. | Page. 


B. & D.’8 EDITION, 


1784, March 1..| Lands set apart for satisfying bounties granted by 
the State of Virginia. 
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- Department. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. THROCKMORTON, 


OF TEXAS 
Act of old Congress declaring locations and surveys 4 > mire iis a Siren iaaveaiti ahs = 
of Virginia Pee grants between Scioto and In THE House oF REI RESENTATIVES, 
Little Miami invalid until lands on waters of oF 19972 
Cumberland River iff Kentucky prove inadequate. | Monday, May 27, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes, 


Mr. THROCKMORTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 


4 . York [Mr. Cox] has said that if this amendment is adopted and be- 
re ang. 0.-| et of th Jal, 1758 oft Comerens repralcdnd comes alaw those of us who support it will live to eee the day when 
=> anal laien of Virginia line of revolutionary we shall regret it. _As much as I admire the wit and genius and es- 

{ army. © ’ | | teem the great ability of the gentleman from New York, I must con- 


1794, June 9.. Patents to issue for Virginia military bounty lands fess that upon subjects of this nature I would give far greater weight 
at on return of warrant and survey. 


ay 13..| Further regulations for issuing patents for Virginia to the opinions of the humblest individual whose experience has 

008, Mag 5--| ©. ilieary Tands. 7 made him conversant with such matters. It is easy to form theories, 
1600, May 13.. Warrants for Virginia military lands may be with- but how often do these brilliant creations crumble to pieces when 
7 _drawn in cases of conflicting claims. submitted to a practical test. Ever since Columbus discovered 

1623, March 3..) V leeatio 7 eee eet — America men have been discussing the Indian problem. Pages have 
United States. . been written upon this subject by gentlemen who knew nothing of 

1803, March 1.., Issuing patents for Virginia military lands where | 2 37 | Indian character or habits. The Indian has been heroized by the 


warrants, oe have — lost. - novelist, deified by the poet, and sentimentalists have lauded his 
1804, March 23. ee <S Ving Satay SeMEVEOR ENTE. | innocence and wept over his wrongs. 

1912 June %6..| Western boundary of reservation to be ascertained .. 76 If we recognize these gushing expressions of admiration, these dec- 
js16, April 11... That boundary designated : 423 | larations that the red man is the representative of nature, and a 


1904, March 23... Such part of reservation as remains unlocated in specimen of man in his primeval purity, and affirm their truth, then 
three years released from claim under Virginia : 


warrants | we go a long way toward assuming that savagery is richt, that civil- 

1904, March 23... Virginia military warrants to be located by 23d 7 ization is wrong, and not in accord with the laws of God, and, in my 
March, 1207, and surveys returned by 23d March. opinion, we assail the very foundation on which Christianity is based. 

7, March 2 eae iets may be located until 234 March I propose to speak of the Indian as he is, a man subject to all the 
ee 1811, and surveys returned till 23d March, 1813. | passions, affections, vices, and weaknesses that flesh is heir to. The 
1#10, March 16..| Five years allowed for obtaining and locating war- Indian has his ideas of God, and lives in obedience thereto ; his opin- 
rants for Virginia military lands, and seven for ions, principles, and conduct are governed, more or less, by his re- 


returning surveys. ivi t is traditions. » believes ‘ s Creat Sniri eatin 
1#14, Nov. 3... Three years additional allowed for obtaining and ligion and his tradition He believes that the Great Spirit destined 


locating these warrants and five years for mak- him to live by war, the spoils of his enemy, and by the chase; he 
ing returns. . deprecates manual labor as degrading to the brave, and leaves that 

isig, April 11... Two years from ratification of any treaties extin- : %3| to be performed by the squaw and the slave. 
guishing Indian title to lands within Virginia | 


United States laws. | Page. 


1708, July 17 


L. & B.'S EDITION. 


He marries as many 


2 wives as he can purchase; the cerem y consists i TE onal 
military tract, allowed to locate warrants, &c. —_ | | l : as | ; fw , he bri . mony consists In delive ring the 
1921, Feb. 9..) Location of Virginia military warrants extended | pay and in receiving the bride. She brings the water, carries the 
to 4th January, 123, and return surveys to 4th | wood, makes the fire, cooks, takes down and erects the wigwam, 


January, 1826. so i neh 1 packs the animals, saddles the warrior’s charger, and he eats, drinks, 
1°23, March 3... Two years allowed for obtaining and locating Vir- 


o} eee . * | sleeps, hunts, and takes scalps. 
ginia military warrants and four years for re- | . : ; ao 
turning surveys. The Indian conducts war on the principles and the usages of the 
186, May 20.. Time of issuing Virginia military land warrants ex- | | 189] past; he murders his male prisoners or enslaves them; he respects 


UVtu—».——_ neither age nor sex. If, however, caprice or fancy shonld rule tho 


1824, May 2%6..| Terms to be ascertained on which holders under hour, and he should reserve from instant death a female prisoner, she 
vurchase from United States of lands between is doomed to a terrible fate. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
Roberts's and Ludlow’s lines will relinquish title, his annual report for 1877, page 13, discusses the question of return- 
a —— that — lands lie within the ing Chief Joseph and his band of Nez Percé Indians to their former 

irginia military reservation. eal ca 

1M, May 20. Restrictions imposed on the issue of locations of | 1g9 | Peservation, and says: 
Virginia military land warrants. There is, however, an inseparable difficulty in the way, owing to the fact that 
1826, May 20..| Withdrawal of locations of those warrants prohib- at the beginning of the outbreak of the Nez Pereé war twenty-five whites in the 
ited, except in cases of eviction or interference | immediate vicinity of Chief Joseph's house were murdered in cold blood by the 
with other claims. ! Indians and six white women were outraged. Because of these crimes there would 
1907, March 3... Lands may be surveyed and patented under Vir. | be no peace nor safety for Joseph and his Indians on their old reservation, or in 


ginia resolution warrants. its vicinity, as the friends and relatives of the victims would wage an unrelenting 
1415, Feb. 22.. Two years additional allowed to complete surveys, 3 war upon the offenders. 
Sin eee grented under Virginia resolution | Toward an enemy the Indian resorts to the arts of cunning, treach- 


1818, April 11..| Act of 3d March, 1807, in relation to Virginia reso- 23 | ery, and bad faith. He disregards treaties and contemns the binding 
lution warrants revived and continued in force. . force of a promise. He mocks the credulity of those who trust hia 


1s, Feb. 9..| Further provision for issuing patents for locations | word. He does these things because his education reconciles their 
under Virginia resolution warrants. 


163, March 3..| Act of 3d March, 1407, relating to Virginia resolu. | 9 | commission to the dictates of conscience and a proper sense of duty, 
tion warrants again revived. ‘ Murder, theft, perfidy, and cruelty he considers justifiable and meri- 


1829, Feb. 24..| A surveyor for the Virginia military district in 5 | torious. He proudly displays the scalps of the warriors he has slain 
Ohio to be appointed. ‘ laces them side by side with those of the aged, the on, f 
1830, April 23..| Time for pa Virginia land warrants extended | and places the en as aged, the women, and 


|” to January, 1832. the children, and points complacently to the horses he has stolen, 
1930, April 2..) None issued thereafter to be located..........-.....| 395 | without caring who might have been the owners. On one occasion 
1830, May  30..) Scrip to be issued for Virginia military bounty land.. | 422] the Indians were treating with the Texans and restored a white youth 
1608, Maoh 31 Act of ee, a not to extend to cases where | they had captured some years previous. They assured the pale faces 
1832, March 31. .| Third section of act of 30th May, 1830, extended for | that the captive’s education had not been neglected, that he was the 
| seven years. = most adroit horse-thief in their tribe. On another occasion they car- 
1833 July 13../ Addisionsl land or scrip granted for Virginia land | ried a youthful prisoner to the home of his childhood, set fire to the 
ox oe | seenemre. a ile ae ol 2 dwelling, and he joined them in laughing and jeering at the agony 
ines: Rd Aeenal quent of land to entiefy Virginia land of his cumdinihies and grandmother while an coud alive. 
1835, March 3..| Further grant of land In real manhood the Indian considers himself the superior of the 
is3e,July 7..; Time for locating Virginia military land warrants white man, and he differs materially from his pale-faced brother in 
181, Aug. 19... Se antentnt the signification he attaches tathe word. It is not difficult to imag- 
1st, July 29..| Time farther extended to ist January, 1843. ine what constitutes manhood in the estimation of those who live by 
ists, July 5..| Same continued in force until 1st January, 1850... var and the chase, who attach no valne ta the pursuits of peace, who 
oy _ oi Fee further extended to January 1, 1852 :: have no desire to cultivate their intellectual faculties; in short, who 
ae Pon pad song for satisfaction of Vir- live in constant antagonism with the arts of civilization and resist 
1°64, Dec. 19..| Extending time for retiring surveys 95 | its advance. No people have stood more firmly by their faith and 
= March 3. Extending time for retiring surveys. ....... ‘ their customs than the Indians. After having been about three han- 
“TL Feb ¥ beeen eins “ OL of August 31, 1852 dred years in contact with our race; after having been the objects of 
1872, March —..{ State ‘of Obio ceded unsurveved and unsold lands to |... great missionary interest and effort, the Indian, with rare exceptions, 
| theOhio Agricultural and Mechanical College. derides our attempts to induce him to renounce bis religion and his 
sane a ___ | mode of life. He glories in doing as his fathers did This tenacity 
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of opinion and purpose, this adherence to tradition, cannot be over- | with confidence and hope, 


come by the use of ordinary means. The Indian is aware of the fact. 


Se 


and to renew the war with increased ener, 
brietly stated 


a : At the solicitation of the peace commissic » line 16 Poy R 
Placido, the chief of the Toncawa Indians, showed twenty-seven scars | ya, al Rae Se pense comaminsien Sie Une at the Powder 3 


received in fighting for the Americans, and said: 


I cannot become a white man, but perhaps if my children are educated at your | 


schools they can become pale-faces, 


I may be asked, “ How would you treat the Indian?” My answer 
is, as | would any other man, fairly and justly. Give him no just 
cause of complaint; keep him as nearly as possible in the path of rec- 
titude; encourage him when he is right; punish him when he com- 
mitscrime, In the event a citizen of the United States kills a person 
the whole force of the State is used against him to arrest and try 
lim. He has committed an offense against justice, and Mr. Burke 
truly said, “Justice is the common concern of mankind.” The In- 
dian should not be permitted to commit crime with impunity. In 
that regard make one law for him and for the white man. Let them 
stand equally before the law. However, owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, when the Indian perpetrates crime he has to 
he arrested generally by the Army. He cannot be reached by peace 
officers. As long as men escape punishment they will indulge in 
gratifying the dark passion of revenge; they will not respect the 
rights and the property of others. The punishment of the Indian 
for his criminal acts is satisfying the ends of justice and at the same 
time it is a measure of defense to the exposed frontier. Protect him 
against wrong from the white man and punish him when he offends. 

Iam apprised that some well-meaning people are in the habit of 
asserting that the Indian has been wronged, robbed, and oppressed 
for almost three centuries; that a heavy debt of violence and blood- 
shed has been incurred by the whites, and must be paid. I have never 
felt satisfied that we robbed the Indian of the whole territory now 
owned and occupied by the people of the United States. If I remem- 
ber rightly, Mr. Franklin did not assume any such thing when exam- 
ined before the British Parliament. 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that the Indian has been 
despoiled of his lands, forced to abandon the graves of his fathers, 
and to recede before the advancing wave of civilization. What is 
the remedy for these wrongs and ills of by-gone days?) We cannot 
alford to turn him loose upon the border settlers to murder and scalp 
upon the assumption that he is avenging the acts of the past. The 
present generation cannot atone for the sins of those who have gone 
before them. The nearest approach to an accommodation in this 
matter would be for the Indians to begin with the old-settled States 
first, as being most likely to contain descendants of the original and 
primary offenders, Let them continue to punish by seniority, and it 
is probable by the time they reach the frontier States their feelings 
of revenge will be mollified. To be serious, the oft-repeated allega- 
tion that the white man has been the aggressor, the robber, and the 
noble red man of the forest and the plain the innocent sufferer, has 
had its intluence, and the Indian has been brought to the conclusion 
that he has the right to resist and punish his oppressor. He does this 
in his own peculiar way, by murdering men, violating women, and 
enslaving children. 

llistory repeats itself. When a strong race and a weak race come 
in contact the rule has been that the weaker race goes to the wall, 
becomes incorporated into the stronger, and in time forms a part 
thereof, and frequently loses its distinctive traits of nationality. It 
may be unjust, yet its recurrence gives it the dignity and the force 
of a law of human action and of nature. In the contlicts which arise 
during these struggles for supremacy, right and equity may be some- 
times with one party and sometimes with the other. In this instance, 
being the stronger race, it is our duty to aid the weaker race, to shield 
and protect it, to gently lead its people into the paths of civilization, 
and, if possible, to disarm their resentments by just and generous 
treatment. A people who live by war and the chase are not apt to 
lend a willing ear to the teachings of others; moral suasion is lost 
upon them; they respect and appreciate force ; they yield to its exhi- 
bition and its practical application when they would trample argu- 
ment and reason under foot. A policy, temperately and firmly admin- 
istered, backed by force, and when necessary carried into effect by 
force, would be humanity to the Indian and security to the white man. 
It would be a saving of life and of treasure. 

The Indian must be induced to abandon the war-path, to stay the 
hand of violence, and to forego the excitement and the pleasure he 
derives from the commission of deeds of rapine and cruelty. To ac- 
complish these great ends an iron will must nerve, guide, and con- 
trol a strong arm. The supervising and the executive power must 
be lodged together, wielded by the same hands, in order to render 
them effective. A division of those powers and duties creates uncer- 
tainty in their proper administration and execution, and jeopardizes 
the chances of final success. There can be no temporizing with the 
Indian; he is a positive man, and anything short of positive measures, 
coupled with decisive, prompt action, will fail to secure his respect 
and obedience. A departure from these modes of procedure have 
been the immediate cause of trouble, loss of life and property to the 
white man, and a decimation of the Indian braves by rigorous cam- 
paigns conducted upon their hunting-grounds. 

I will illustrate by repeating what I said on a previous occasion : 

An Indian war existed on our northwestern frontier for many years. It as- 
sumed a formidable importance in 1868, and required the services of a large num- 
ber of taoops to bring it to a conclusion. The events which inspired the Indians 


abandoned. March 2, I-63, orders were given ‘fer breaking yy lo ; 
Kearny, Reno, andC. F. Smith. The Indians attributed this action to ¢, 
gust 10, I-68, two or three hundred Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Sioux at: . 
settlers on the Saline, north of Fort Harker. General Sheridan sajx j 
‘The Indians, commencing about the 10th of August, had distri! 
selves along the western line of settlements in Kansas, and tho weere 
settlements in Colorado, and the lines of travel up Smoky Hill River ; 
and on the Arkansas River, and the Santa Fé roads, driving in the sett} 
ping all commercial trailic, murdering many defenseless persons in the 
manner 


Governor Crawford, of Kansas, telegraphed that a tra'n had been ‘ 
captured, and burned" at Pawnee Fork; that the Indians “killed. «; 
burned sixteen men.” The number of Kiowas and Comanches en 
war was estimated at six thousand. Meny battles were fought, many ) 
endured, many soldiers and citizens were killed, and much property Jost 
stroyed in this war, which ended in 1875. These losses were caused |yy 
ation of the line and of forts. They teach a lesson which should not be { 

I advocate the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War De; 
ment as a measure of humanity to the Indian and the white; 
The supervising power and the executive power being lodged jy th, 
same hands would enable evils to be remedied and outbreaks to jp 
prevented without the intervention of a third party; that is, in ai) 
cases where troops should be near at hand. The fact that the aoe: 
could control bayonets and could use thei to enforce his ordey 
out delay would give an immense weight to his authority, 14 
Indian would respect it accordingly. Preventive measures ar pref- 
erable to retaliatory measures; the first saves life, the second pny. 
ishes crime, but cannot possibly restore life. Prevention is mercify|- 
retaliation is vindictive. 

The Army is charged with the defense of the frontier. This dnt, 
can be performed more effectively, and at less cost of life, property, 
and public money, when the management of the Indian is in the 
hands of the military. To my mind this proposition is a self-evident 
truth. 

As a measure of economy I am of opinion that it recommends itself 
to our favorable consideration. It would check the practice of yepo- 
tism, and render impossible the appointment of relatives of the 
agents and relatives of their wives to lucrative positions—a matter 
ot which the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has properly complain 
The relations and correspondence between oflicers of the Arm 
their superiors is more immediate and direct than the relat nN 
the correspondence between the agent appointed from civil life ay 
his superivrs ; consequently the accountability is more rigid. It is als: 
clear that the temptation to commit frauds and to speculate upon the 
Indians would be lessened in an exact ratio with the increased chances 
of detection and punishment. 

I believe that if the Army had been in charge of the Indian Burean 
the Indian wars we have had recently might have been averted, and 
many lives, much property, and millions of dollars of the public funds 
might have been saved. From dataI consider reliable I think $5,000,000 
might have been saved in that way since the year 1870. 

Many of the positions now filled by citizens could be placed in 
charge of officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the Army 
at a great saving ; their pay would not be over and above what it is 
now. Ihave expressed the opinion that the transfer would save 
$1,000,000 to the Government annually. The more I examine the sub- 
ject the more I am disposed to believe the saving might be doubled. 

The transier would give more certainty to the manner and mode of 
administering Indian affairs. A system could be adhered to more 
regularly and continuously than under citizen agents. The rules and 
regulations governing the Army and the articles of war are not much 
atiected by elections; they are about the same, no difference what 
political party may be in power. It is very probable, almost certain, 
that a change of administration would not be the cause of a change 
of the personnel of the Indian agents should the War Department 
have control of the Indian Bureau. I am confident great benelits 
would accrue to both races from such a change. The Indians would 
become well acquainted with their agents, understand their views, 
aims, and objects, and they would progress more rapidly in acquiring 
correct ideas and the customs and habits of civilization. They would 
be gradually weaned from the war-path and the chase; and on our 
part a sense of security would cause our people to settle and develop 
the frontier regions and add greatly to the wealth of the country. 

As a measure of both security and economy there is another in- 
ducement to effect the transfer. Army officers have accounted more 
faithfully, as a general rule, for public funds intrusted to them than 
civilians. I would be proud to omit a reason which speaks so po'nt- 
edly to the credit of the Army and so unmistakably in condemnation 
of the shortcomings of civil officers; but the fact stands out in such 
bold relief that I cannot ignore it or pass it by in silence. ; 

Army officers have been tanght to appreciate that obedience is 4 
duty which they must practice. They are used to control and lead 
men, to take care of them, and to provide for their wants. They 
would perform these needful acts for the Indian, because obedience 
to orders and a sense of duty would imperiously demand it. Army 
officers have not been remarkable for cruel treatment to soldiers nor 
for withholding from them the supplies furnished by the Govert- 
ment. 

We have assurances that they will treat the Indian humanely, justly, 
and gently, and will not take advantage of his ignorance to deprive 
him of his rights, swindle him out of his property, and famish him 
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hy criminally withholding any part of his ration in order to fill their 
sockets With accursed pelf, acquired by making merchanilise, as it 
an all human suffering, human tears, and human life. I am in 
¢, vor of dealing honestly with the Indians; of keeping promises made 
+, them, and of using no deception. I desire them to have, in fact 
a 1 in substance, all that Congress appropriates for them on paper. 
] am opposed to this letting and subletting of contracts, which, l am 
nformed, is now practiced by the Indian ring, because under its op- 
eration the Indians do not receive what the law sets apart for them. 
[am informed that by certain manipulations they are wronged out 
ff large amounts appropriated for their use. 

In 1™49 the management of the Indian Burean was transferred 
from the War Department to the Department of the Interior. The 

ynual appropriations for Indian purposes did not exceed $900,000 up 

hat period. They immediately began to increase, and for six 
vears from 1870 they averaged over $6,000,000 per year. The amount 
“sked for this year is about $5,000,000. I am inclined to the belief 
4 this vast augmentation has not been called for by the legitimate 
demands of the Indian service. I suspect that it was unfortunate for 
the white man and for the red man when the Indian Bureau practi- 
cally fell into the hands of professed friends of humanity, theoreti- 
cal philanthropists, and sickly sentimentalists. 

It seems that these benevolent gentlemen had indulged in many 
tearful jeremiads over the wrongs of the Indian, and had, perhaps in- 
nocently, aided in inculcating into his mind the determination to 
avenge the past. Be this as it may, the present mavagement has 
been signalized by perfidious assassinations, by Indian wars waged 
with bitter hostility and characterized by wanton acts of cruelty, 
indecent mutilations of the dead, and outrages upon the living. 

An Indian war existed on the frontier of Texas for many years. It 
was terminated partially by various active campaigns, but person and 
property are not yet secure on the frontiers of that State. Men are 
murdered frequently, women captured, children made prisoners and 
enslaved, brutally beater, transferred from owner to owner. In one 
instance a father followed his unfortunate little son to the Fort Sill 
veney, saw him there a prisoner in the hands of the Kiowa and 


Cowanche Indians located on that reservation. He was not per- | 
mitted to speak to his own child. He appealed to the agent in vain | 
for relief; he stated his case to the officer in command of the troops | 


stationed there, and received a friendly and sympathetic reply, but 


it was coupled with the declaration that the military had no author- | 
ty; that action on his part would subject him to have charges pre- | 
ferred against him, to arrest, and finally to the hazard of being cash- | 


iered. The unhappy father made repeated efforts for several months 


before his son was restored to him, and then only after paying arap- | 


som for him. Asa further evidence of Indian character and the man- 
agement of Indian affairs I present the following, a portion of a re- 
port made to this session of Congress: 


Vr 


Berner, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the following 
report 

rhe Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (11. R. No. 856) 

for the relief of Susanna Marble and others, heirs of Abel S. Lee, respectfully sub 

he following report: ] 

2, and for sume time previous thereto, Abel S. Lee, wi.h his family, a wife 

children, resided in Buchanan County, Texas, on a pre-cmption claim of 

undred and sixty acres of land, duly made under the laws of Texas. On Sun 

June 9, 1872, while the family were engaged in devotional exercises in their 

own house, they were attacked by a band of Kiowa Indians. ‘The father, who was 

sitting in the door of his house, was shot and instantly killed. The savages, eicht 

or nine in number, then rushed into the dwelling and killed the mother and Re- 

beeea, one of the daughters, aged thirteen years. The house was plundered, and 

of the stock was taken, part was killed, and the rest, which was left to run wild, 

was wholly lost to the heirs, the present claimants. The three children named in 

the bill were carried into captivity, and so held for a number of months, when by 

the intervention of an Indian agent they were released. During their captivity 
they suffered almost indescribable cruelties an: indignities. 

The foregoing facts, with others too horrible for recital, are fully proven by the 
evidence submitted, and the value of the property taken and destroyed is conclu 
sively established, The outrage was entirely without provocation, the home of 
the Lees being many miles from the reservation, and they having been always a 
peaceful and law-abiding family. As originally submitted, this claim embraced a 
demand for $25,000 for the loss to the children of the care and support of the 
parents and as indemnity for the sufferings sustained during their captivity ; but 
this has been abandoned, and the claimants now only ask to be reimbursed, out of 
the annuities or other funds paid by the Government to this tribe, for actual losses. 
By treaty stipulations with this tribe the payment of such claims is expressly pro- 
vided for, and we are clearly of the opinion that the present is a case emphatically 
sealling for the enforcement of the provision. 


In this case, although it was known where the captives were, it 
was months before they could be relieved; at the same time the In- 
dians were being fed and provided for by the Government, and no 
punishment was inflicted upon them. 

Many other instances could be cited that would forcibly illustrate 
the trath of the positions I have assumed, but I shall refrain. It is 
unnecessary to make the evidence cumulative. 

I will remark, however, that Modoc*Jack has his enlogists; per- 
haps there are modern Jeremiahs lamenting the fate of Sitting Ball 
and Chief Joseph, and mayhap some modern Rachels are weeping 
over these worthies; but who in this broad land but the immediate 


relatives have shed a tear over the slaughtered men, the outraged | 


Women, and the maltreated children that became the victims of their 
blood-thirsty passions ? 


Canby, Custer, and the other dead, who sacrificed their lives in 


def nse of the bleeding frontier, deserve the eternal admiration and 
gratitude of the American people. 


| cally and inhuman transastion, 


| inspecting officer. 


} cause for rejecting the entire ) 
} any more barrels than those I had examined ne fall wellt 


ch articles as could not be conveniently carried away were destroyed. A portion | 





The agents in control of the liat ave not st 
investigation. The annual rep f the Commissi 
Affairs have not been entirely rose-colored. The investigations 
foot by Profe ssor Marsh displayed a crookedness in the managem 


of several agencies which would challenge « omparison with the doings 


of a whisky ring. The report of Captain Ball, Second Cavalry, of 
an mspection and rejection of certain Indian supplies at the Crow 
agency in February, 1876, shows a combination to cheat and starve 
the Indians which implicated contractors and the agent in the ras- 
and showed that the chief aim was 
t that end a bribe was offered to the 
: He condemne 1 the Pp rk, prevent d the perpetra 
tion of a swindle in counting the 


ti 


to make money. In order to effe 


sacks of tlour, and exposed the 

frauds generally. The plan involved not only the cheating and 

starving of the Indian, but the defrauding the Government 
I ask to print the report as a part of my remarks. 


Fort E.us, Montana Terurrory, Febru 


Sm: I have the honor to report, for the information of the Den 
I was at the Crow Indian agency on t Sth, 9th, 10th, and 11th instar 
an inspection of flour, bacon, and pork deliver here on contract for 
Indians, and that Nelson Story, of Bo D s Territory, contractor 
and bacon for the Crow agency was present, and presented for inspect 
seven (57) barrels of pork; fifty of these barrels were of the ordinary whisky bat 
rels, and seven of theordinary pork barrels, all packed with fresh pork in the town of 
Lozenian, Montana Territory, during the months of December, 1275, and January 
1576. 

I opened three of these barrels—the large-sized whisky barrels 
contents of cach, one weiching two hundred and se 
dred and two pounds, and one two I 


and weiched the 
1 pounds, one t youn 
d land thirteen pounds, making an average 
of two hundred and thirty-one and one-quarter pounds tothe barrel. T! 

sisted of the entire hog, ham and feet excluded, and could not come under the head 
of mess pork, as required by the terms of the contract, and I rejected the tift 


seven 
barrels. I would here state that that portion of the pork belonging to mess-pork 


was of a good quality, and would hav assed the ins] 


pection had it been packed 
separately, but the entire head, shoul backbone and tail, with all the trim 


mings from the hams, were packed with it, w 


is pork con 


chin my judgment was good 


lid not care to have 1 ‘ 


all alike, and that I knew it, I havin 
quently during the packing of this po 
I would farther state that on the i 
to my inspection of this pork, Mr. Nel 
to me to dk frand the Government and 
in each of these propositions it was « 
Clapp, was a party to the proposed fra 
should pass the pork for him at f 
that he would give me 81,000 Ch 
for flour which he was puttit in on 
thousand pounds, and that he was 
with freight, would bring the 
amount, or a portion of it at least, sh 
and that we would make a good thi 
made out of the contract. He also 


pended of the appropriation for t! 


expended before the end of the f 
assistance the money could be ex] 


| ing, as I suppose, the agent, himself 


might not submit to such transact 
with the agent 

Ithen asked Mr. Story what the poor 
such a transaction as he proposed t 
of buffalo, and they could live o 


} 
l 
’ fal ea g 
At this juncture I informed Mr. Story that I had served it At 
one years; that I had never received a dollar in that way, and that I neve 
that I would inspect his supplies, and if tl came up to the require 
contract they would pass; if not, they wo be rejected. You ha 


nyo 


’ 


sult of the inspection of the pork; now I will give you the result of the in 
of flour. 

Mr. Story was putting in flour on the Kiskadden contract, and informed m« 
fore I commenced the inspection that he had in store at the agency two th 
sacks of flour for inspection. This flour was ranked up in the nt's storel 
together with flour tl at had been inspected in December last, and possibly 


view of having some of the flour already inspected counted with it. I se] 


| the flour and inspected and branded the sacks. The flour was of an excell 


ity, but fell short of the number of sacks the contractor reported to have had, there 
being only eleven hundred and ninety-seven sacks instead of two thousand 

This difference of eight hundred and three sacks I feel satistied Mr. Story intended, 
with the assistance of the agents, to make up by takine from the already in 
flour, first, by counting, if possible, some of the old tlour in rank with the new flour, 
and secondly, by resacking some of the already inspected tlour. My reasons for 
supposing the latter are these: Mr. Story had a large lot of tlour made at Mr M« 
he 8 mills, and gave Mr. McAdow particular instructions about the sacking of 
it. That was, that the flour should be double sacked, in flour sacks, inside and 
outside sack to have the miller’s brand, and the insidesack sewed up eeparate from 
the outside sack, and for this unusual way of putting up flour Mr. Story agreed to 
pay Mr. McAdow for any extra expense he might incur. 

it must seem evident to all business men who might consider this matter and 
manner of double-sacking flour that it shows at first sight an intent at frand, and 
from the fact that Mr. Story has attempted to bribe me in these matters I 
hesitate to say that his manner of having this flour double sacked was for t! 


spe 


do not 


pose of defrauding the Government. You can readily see how it could be 


The inspector examines the flour by ranning a small probe into the sac! 
the flour is good he places his brand on the sack. This does not penett 
inside sack, but leaves it clean. The inspector goes away, and on his retarn 
flour will have the outside sack atripped off and an unbranded sack present 
inspection. Fortunately for me, Mr. McAdow, who put up this flour, info 
of this unusual way of sacking it, which put me on my guard; otherwise I 
have and probably would have branded the outer sack only. I wonld now invite 
the attention of the Commissioner to the beef-cattle being furnished to the agent 
of the Crows and to the reports that have been made to me by reliable men in regard 
to them. 

First. The cattle are now being putin by Mr. Story and received by the agent 


| without the action of an inspector. The veter of Mr. Story in regard to dis 


honesty is sufficient to warrant a chang s matter 
Second. Doctor Hunter told me las eptemb att Crow 

positively from his own knowledge t 

cattle belonging to the Crow Agency f 

ox train and sent them to the Missouri Liv 
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zen of Bozeman, told me on the 14th instant that he knew positively that large | 
numbers of beef-cattle belonging to the Crow Agency are now in Mr. Story’s herd 
near the old Crow Agency, seventy-five miles west of the present agency, and that 
more are in herds on Shields River, a distance of eighty-five and ninety miles from 
the agency, and that he (Carr) knows most of the Indian department cattle, and 
that he can go at any time and pick them out. 

Mr. Carr says he knows positively of Mr. Story having put his (Story’s) brand 
on Indian department cattle. The matter of beef-cattle does not come under my 


jurisdiction as inspector, but these reports have been made to me so often that I | 


deem it my duty as an officer of the Government to lay them betore the Depart- 
ment for its consideration, and would recommend an investigation of these reports. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ED. BALL, 
Captain Second United States Cavalry, 
Inspector of Indian Supplies. 
‘To the COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFrrains, Washington, D. C. 
(Through headquarters Department of Dakota.) 
{ Indorsements. } 
Fort Ev.is, Montana Territory, February 20, 1876. 

Respectfully forwarded through headquarters Department Dakota. The within 
report is a damning record of the utter rascality now practiced by thieves of the 
Indian ring. The coolness with which these scoundrels offer to bribe an honorable | 
and bonest officer of the Government is perfectly astounding. | 

Captain Ball is an old and supendenenlt oflicer of the Army, and of course every- 
thing he states is perfectly correct. If Nelson Story and Dexter Clapp were ar- 
rested and shot to death by musketry it would be no more than such men deserve. 

This paper is sent forward by Captain Ball through the military channels lest, 
if forwarded direct to the Indian Department, it might be pigeon-holed and no no- 
tice taken of the irregularities reported within. 


JAS. 8. BRISBIN, 
Major Second Cavalry, Commanding Post. 

In the latter part of 1877 General Pope reported a large body of In- 
dians in the neighborhood of Forts Sill and Reno in a state of “semi- 
starvation.” Similar reports have been made at different periods and 
from other localities. : 

The effects of these swindling transactions are that the Indian, 
rendered desperate by hunger, breaks through all restraints and wages | 
a savage warfare upon the border settlers. Ie kills, scalps, and revels | 
in the commission of infernal excesses. The Government has to pay 
the additional expense incurred by an active campaign to quell the 
outbreak, another sacrifice of human life results, and the devout 
agent and his partners in crime divide the spoils—the blood-money— 
with shameless indifference. 

It has been a notorious and indisputable fact that, since the trans- 
fer of the Indian Bureau to the Department of the Interior, the In- 
dians have been armed with guns and pistols of the latest pattern, 
and have been able to inflict greater loss upon us in fights. Who is 
to blame for this? It appears possible that agents might have exer- 
cised some restraining influence upon traders in the matter of selling 
arms and ammunition to Indians. In connection with the arming of 
Indians, their management on the reservations, and the fact that | 
reserve Indians depredate upon the frontier settlers, the reports of 
General Davidson, Captain Courtney, and other Army officers furnish 
sufficient proof to show that in these particulars there should be re- 
forms introduced to avoid the farther recurrence of great evils and 
injuries to the people and the Government. 

I am pleased to notice that the recommendations of the present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs are in the main correct, and that he 
expressly discards sentimentality as an element in the Indian prob- 


| one department of government virtually arming the Indian t 





lem. Il especially approve his idea of a code of Indian laws and the 
setting on foot agencies to enforce them. 

The present management of Indian affairs has not been practically 
beneficial to morality. The annexed extract from a telegram to the 
Chicago Tribune of May 28, 1878, is based upon an oflicial report of 
General Terry, now in the office of the Adjutant-General. have 
omitted a portion of the telegram, because it is not officially vouched 
for: 

A DISGRACEFUL STATE OF AFFAIRS AT STANDING ROCK AGENCY. 
|Special dispatch to the Tribune.) 
Wasuinctox, D. C., May 27. 

Some weeks ago the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the presence of the Presi- | 
dent declared that the soldiers at Standing Rock agency had debauched the squaws, 
and that there was terrible demoralization. The charge was twice made by the 
Commissioner. It came to the knowledge of General Terry, commanding there | 
An investigation was ordered. The report of that investigation reached the War 
Department this morning, having been forwarded to the Adjutant-General’s Office 
through General Sheridan. The Secretary of War and the Adjutant-General, after 
carefully reading the report, say that they cannot authorize its present publica- 
tion on the ground that it contains serious charges for which they do not wish to | 
be responsible. It can be stated, however, that this volaminous report shows that | 
the Commissioner of Indian Aflairs, in making this wholesale charge of immorality 
against the officers and men stationed at Standing Rock, has caught a tartar. 

The investigation has been very complete. The Catholic priest stationed at the 
agency, all the school-teachers and the chiefs of the tribe were examined. A cen- | 
sus of all the half-breed children was taken, and it was discovered that out of 
some eighty-two illegitimate half-breeds there were but six whose fathers were 
soldiers. The paternity of the rest belonged to civilians about the post, and no- 
tably to some of the very pious agents of the Indian Bureau. The charge of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs that one-half of the half-breed children at that 
post were the children of soldiers will have to be withdrawn, and the Commissioner 
will be obliged to examine into the morals of his own agents. 


With the lights before me I am compelled to conclude that the 
present management of Indian affairs is radically wrong in prin- 
ciple and ineffective in practice. Asa measure of frontier defense it 
has been a cruel failure. As a measure of humanity it has been a 
traud to the red man and the white. As a measure of economy it 
has been a swindle and promotive of corruption. As a measure to 
defraud the Government, cheat and starve the Indian, it has been 
a wonderful success. As a measure of peace it has been a snare, a | 


deceit, and a falsehood; it has presented the strange Spectacle of 


) Make 
he am. 
eT Ccili- 


war upon another department of government ; the guns and ¢ 
munition sold by the Indian trader have been used to murd 
zens and soldiers, the knives to scalp women and children, Ass 
measure of reform it has been an iniquity, a leprous spot upon the 
body-politic; it has generated rings, fostered bribery and corryy, 
tion, and rewarded official dishonesty. As a measure of moral refory, 
it is a problem to be solved by the half-breeds brought into the worjq 
by the agency of its employés. As ameasure under which abuses hays 
been practiced it deserves distinction ; it has been the parent of j}\.. 
gitimate rings which have invented ingenious schemes and devices to 
rob the Government and to steal the bread from the mouths of Indian 
women and their children. For unscrupulous disregard for humay 
life and suffering, and for criminally blighting human hopes and hap- 
yiness, the Indian rings approach the excelsior degree of skill. They 
1ave reared for themselves a monument of infamy by bartering blood 


| and all that men hold dear for gold. 


A great many are of opinion that the Indians are unfriendly to the 


| transfer provided for in this bill. It may be remembered that | ad- 


dressed this House on this question during the last session of Congress, 
What I then said reached an agency and was translated to the In. 
dians by an interpreter. After I reached home a deputation of [p- 
dians visited me. They thanked me for what I had said, approved 


| the transfer, and hoped it would be made. They assured me they were 


being cheated and wronged, and they knew it. Sir, how much longer 
can these people be expected to submit peacefully to the impositions 
practiced upon them daily? We must give them credit for the pos- 
session of an ordinary degree of intelligence. They think as mep 
and feel as men, and we must suppose hey will act like men ; that 


| is, just as we would act under similar circumstances. 


I have given the reasons why I shall vote for the transfer. To my 
mind they are suflicient and conclusive to justify my course. How- 
ever, I am not striving to make a sort of apology in advance for 
what I shall do. My action has the approval of my conscience, | 


| sincerely believe that should this bill become law it will do much 


to promote the interests and the welfare of the whole frontier and 
of the whole country. 

I respectfully ask this House to give its attention to the condition 
of affairs on the Rio Grande border. Within six weeks more than 
forty persons have been killed by Indians and Mexicans, and others 
captured. 

r. Chairman, in what I have said on this question and in speaking 
generally of the Indian question, I do not mean to be understood as 
advocating the necessity or propriety of turning over the management 
of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles to 
the War Department. These nations need no control of the Govern- 
ment. They are advanced in the science of government; they have 
their governors, Legislatures, and courts, and life and property are as 
secure among them as anywhere in the Western States; they have 
made great progress in all that elevates humanity and tends to civil- 
ization, progress, and humanity. These nations need no intermediate 
guardians. Their relations growing out of treaty rights to the Gov- 
ernment can and should be transacted directly by their lawfully con- 
stituted authorities with the Federal Government. There is no need 
of agents or middlemen between them and the General Government. 
In my judgment they should be allowed a Delegate on this floor, and 
whenever they ask for it should be admitted as one of the Territories 
of the Union, but not until they separately or collectively ask for it. 
In due time this will come, but it should not be forced until they feel 
that they are ready for it. As illustrative of the condition of affairs 
among the uncivilized tribes and to show how Indian affairs are ad- 
ministered under the present system, I ask that the accompanying 
letter from General Davidson, called out upon an inquiry made by ny 
colleague, [Mr. MILLs,] be published as a part of my remarks: 

HEADQUARTERS Fort Sit, L. T., 


April 14, 1878. 
To the Assistant Adjutant-General, rtment of the Missouri, 
. , — For Leavenworth, Kansas: 

Sin: In reply to your letter of April 6, 1878, I havo the honor to say that for 
months prior to my assigmment to this command I was in command of the north- 
ern district of Texas, (then called the district of the Upper Brazos.) immediately 
bordering on this reservation. I knew then that Indians from the Kiowa and Vo 
manche reservation had been crossing into Texas, that the small escort sent with 
the Indians exercised but little restraint upon them, and that the Indians were 
buying ammunition from citizen traders ; also that these Indians were in commnni 
cation with the Mexicans, and endeavoring to get into Mexico on the same footing 
with the remnants of the Lipans and Kickapoos, now there, who are giving the 
most of the trouble on the South Rio Grande. I think General Ord was aware ot 
this latter statement. Now, since I have been in command here I have observed 
much restlessness among certain presumed chiefs of the Kiowas and Comanches, 


| especially Big Bow and Quinah. For instance, when the council was held at my 
office 


» with regard to what chiefs should accompany Captain Allyn, Sixteenth In- 
fantry, to point out their boundaries, these chiefs, who seemed to lead the opine 
of their people then assembled, demurred to going. saying the chiefs who signe’ 
the treaty of 1867 (see Article II) were dead and only touched a fow anyhow, though 
they well knew expeditions had gone out from this post in 1871, 1872, and 1874, to 
drive them upon their reservation. a 

Again, these Indians have arms and ponies more than a casual observer wou 
think, and wear their arms in about the same way they did prior to the campaigo 
against them in 1874 and 1875. : 

© Ithough one object was to dismount and disarm them. I only speak of a portion 
of these two tribes—Kiowas and Comanches. Of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 1 
regard to their designs, I know nothing, as they are under the surveillance of an- 


| other commander. I would, some weeks ago, have given my impressions of the 


restlessness of some of the Indians of this reservation, but having once suffered 
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In 


oder the imputation of being an alarmist I forbore tostatethem. The new agent, 
bos | Hunt, is absent, but expected ina few days. His brother, who is in charge 
poe ye hw hom 1 have conferred, does not like the present conduct of some of these 
- ‘When Colonel Hunt returns I shal] confer fully with him, with the inter- 
ee ir Jones, who has such large experience in Indian affairs, and talk quietly 
preter, me of my personal friends among the chiefs. If the Cheyennes design to 
= abe would naturally go north. The Kiowas and Comanches seek Mexican 
— \s preventive measures I would recommend right now that an additional 
we pany of infantry be sent here, thus leaving the cavalry free to act; that one 
copeny be sent to the Wichita agency, its officers furnished the inspectors at 
a - ve agency; and that the commanders of Sill, Reno, and the Wichita Post 
herr} constant intercommunication on the subject of the Indians, or, better, a dis- 
net commander be sent here to control these three posts in any emergency. 
a be glad to serve under any colonel who knows Indian affairs. Another pre- 
veative measure would be the compliance on the part of the Government agents 
with the terms of feeding and clothing these Indians and supplying them with 
poper amounts of farming-utensils. In this connection see my letter of January 
5 instant, 1x75, to the department commander, copy inclosed, marked H. I have 
* st as much reason to repeat it as T had to write it. ; 
J Another measure. Indians should not be permitted to change their camps at 
will, but always by permission of the agent, and their location constantly kept in 
mind and subject toexamination as to where their young men are, &c. After our 
experience of late years with the Modocs, the Sioux, and the Nez Percés, the latter 
our friends for over forty years, we cannot watch these Indians too closely nor 
treat them too kindly in all that concerns their good—clothing and the teaching 
them the industrial pursuits of life until they are able to take care of themselves. 

I beg pardon for the long and somewhat desultory letter. 

lam, sir, very respectfully, 


and 


J. W. DAVIDSON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tenth Cavalry, Brevet Major-General. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel assured, should the management of Indian 
affairs be transferred from the Interior to the War Department, that 
the result will be to give peace and security to the border; that con- 
fidence along the frontier settlements will be assured; economy and 
an honest administration of Indian affairs will be the rule, and not the 
exception; and that within a very few years, so far as the Indians 
are concerned, with propriety you may reduce the regular Army. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the older-settled portions of the Union 
may feel but little interest in this question, but to the people of the 
frontier and the borders, exposed to the ravages of Indian warfare, it 
is a question of life or death, a question of future peace, quiet, and 
prosperity, or one of sorrow, ruin, and dismay. I hope the committee 
will sustain the amendment as offered by the chairman [Mr. SCALES] 
on Indian Affairs. 


The Wood Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH OF HON. E. G. LAPHAM, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 4, 1878. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to impose duties upon foreign imports, to promote trade 
and commerce, and to reduce taxation, and for other purposes, the House being 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. Chairman, in the limited time assigned for «e- 
bate upon this important measure, I shall not enter into detail in tl.s 
discussion; I shall rather content myself by stating some general con- 
siderations which impel me without hesitation, and from a sense of | 
—_ to my constituency and the country, to oppose the passage of this 
Yul, 

lam not prepared to say nor do I deem it important to inquire 
whether I should be in favor of retaining every provision of the 
existing tariff. It is sufficient for me to know that it was not a hasty 
or i}l-advised system, the outgrowth of a partisan majority of a com- 
mittee of this House. The rates of duty under the law as it now ex- 
ists are the result of much study and of a system of legislation run- 
ning through many years. It was in no sense a partisan or hasty 
measure, but the outgrowth of wide discussion, and was adopted after 
a full hearing on the part of the various industries of the country to 
be affected by it. 

The condition of the country demanded and still demands such a 
system should be maintained. To so adjust the duties upon imports 
as to secure the largest amount of revenue and at the same time to 
make such just discriminations as will give all needed protection to 
every branch of industry is the theory of the system, and one in which 
all parties acquiesced. Until our enormous war debt shall have been 
discharged the maintenance of such a system is indispensable or a 
resort to some other mode of taxation will become inevitable. No in- 
terest or class, so far as I am informed, at present insists upon a rate 
of duties having no reference to the question of revenue. Take the 
case of the wool-growers and manufacturers of wool, which is becom- 
ing one of the most important industries of the country. In their pro- 
test against the proposed bill it is said : 

We ask that the existing tariff on wool and manufactures of wool may be re- 
tained in all its exact details, because it was constructed by the aid of consulta- 
tions and concessions between the wool-growers and wool-manufacturers of the 
United States having the most intelligent information in regard to their respective 
industries, and with a care and deliberation without parallel in the history of our 
revenue legislation. Of these consultations, the highest recognized authority in 
this country in political economy, Mr. Stephen Colwell, said: “In them the various 
interests of each class, and the united interests of both, were subjected to a scru- 
ny so patient, so intelligent, and so discriminating, that the utmost weight is due 


and should be awarded to conclusions so carefully prepared. They should receive 
the sanction of legislation, and become a national policy, to be relied on as estab- 
lished and permanent.” 

The same may be said of the cotton and iron interests, and indeed of 
all industries which receive incidental benefit from the imposition of 
duties on imports. 

Mr. Chairman, why should a system thus matured, and of the oper- 
ation of which no complaint is made, be at this time, and in the 
present financial condition of our affairs, broken up and all the un- 
certainties and insecurity of an experimental substitute precipi- 
tated upon the country? Nobody has demanded this change. The 
Congress has not been overwhelined by memorialists in its favor. 
Protests and remonstrances against it are numerous and earnest. It 
shocks the general sense of the country as an unwise and perilous 
innovation. It is regarded as the offspring of a partisan purpose on 
the part of the majority of this House; has been so treated im the 
discussions thus far and will be until the final vote shall have been 
taken. 

Very few if any of that majority except the Representatives from 
Pennsylvania will be found opposing it, while a less number of repub- 
licans will be found in its favor. It is a political outgrowth of the 
theories of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, the 
accredited leader of the majority on this floor. It is most fitly accom- 
panied by a proposal to revive the income tax, always so vehemently 
denounced by the democracy, such revival being necessary to supply 
the deficiency of revenue which the adoption of the bill will surely 
create. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation in respect to duties on imports should 
never be shaped or controlled by partisanship, as it is no longer 
affected by those sectional interests which at one period were the 
source of so much agitation. The aid of the best minds of experi- 
enced and practical men should be sought and a system so matured 
as to command the approbation of all, so that when it shall take the 
place of the existing tariff no shock will be produced and no section 
or party be able to proclaim a triumph. 

Under the influence of the present and preceding rates of duties 
the growth of sheep-husbandry and the production of wool, in which 
the constituency I have the honor to represent are largely interested, 
has been so rapid that while in 1860 the aggregate product was 
60,000,000 pounds, in 1877 it had increased to over 200,000,000 pounds. 
During this period the Southern States on the Atlantic and the Gulf 
as well as the Pacific States have become large producers. The woo] 
crop in California in 1377 was about 50,000,000 pounds, nearly equal 
to the whole product of the United States in 1°60. In Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, and especially in Texas, vast resources, cheap 
lands, and a climate well adapted to the purpose are rapidly develop- 
ing this branch of industry. Even the Indian tribes of the West 
have increased the number of sheep owned by them from 2,683 in 
1868 to 587,444 in 1877, an advance of over 200 per cent. in nine years. 

Under the present law wool is divided into three classes. The 
first class, the value of which is 32 cents or less per pound at the 
place of export to the United States, is subject to a duty of 10 cents 
per pound and in addition 11 per cent. ad valorem; wools which 
exceed 32 cents per pound in value, 12 cents per pound and 10 per 
cent. ad valorem. Therates on the second class are the same. These 
two embrace what are termed clothing-wools and combing-wools. 
The third class, called carpet and other similar wools, if costing 12 
cents or less is subject to a duty of 3 cents, and if costing over 12 
cents is subject to a duty of 6 cents per pound. Under the proposed 
bill all wools are subjected to an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 
While this radical change in the duties on wool is proposed and the 
best grades are subjected to no greater rate of duty than the lowest, 
manufactures of wool are charged 50 per cent. ad valorem and ready- 
made clothing of wool only 45 per cent. A manufacturer of ready- 
made clothing must pay 50 per cent. cn his cloths, and after making 
them into garments compete with foreign-made garments at 45 per 
cent. 

I annex heretoas a part of my remarks the protest of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers showing the injustice of the bill: 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 11 Pemberton Square, Boston, Maas., April 5, 1878. 

The executive committee of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
having carefully examined the revised tariff bill reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, have unaui- 
mously resolved that the provisions of the bill relating to wool and manufactures 
of wool would be highly injurious to the national wool industry in all its branches. 

Some of the reasons leading to the adoption of this resolution, very briefly stated, 
are as follows: 

The existing tariff on wool and manufactures of wool was framed with a delib- 
eration and care without example in the history of our revenue legislation. It has 
been in operation over ten years, a period during which the united wool industry 
of the country has made a progress unequaled in any former decade, a progress 
largely due to the wise provisions of this bill and to a long period of stable legis 
lation. An essential feature of this progress has been the material cheapening 
of fabrics to the consumer, effected by improvements and domestic competition 
There is no requirement on the part of the industries affected nor demand oa the 
art of the general public for any material change in the existing system, much 
one for the radical change proposed in the pending bill. 

The proposed bill completely destroys an important feature of the existing tariff— 
the classification of wools according to character—a classi‘ication now adopted by 
the leading commercial countries. It makes the rate of duty on wool to depend 
wholly on value, causing the rate to be too high on some classes and too low on 
others. It completely destroys the nicely adjusted system of compound duties on 
manufactures of wool, the only system which enables the manutacturer to pay, 
without loss, the duties on wool imposed for the protection of the wool-grower. It 
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makes, with but slight exceptions, the duties wholly ad valorem, thus increasing 
the evils of frand and undervaluations. The ad valorem duties on manufactares 
are establighed without regard to the dutics which the manufacturer must pay on 
his wool, and are wholly inadequate and less protective than those given to any 


other branch of the textile industry. The rates established make the net protec- | 


tion to the manufacturer in many cases less than 10 per cent., and effect an actual 
reduction from the rates under the existing tariff upon great classes of fabrics 
varying from 20 to 95 per cent., a reduction which would inevitably compel an 
abandonment of the manufacture of many important fabrica. These imperfec- 
tions are the necessary results of the exclusion of the assistance of instructed 
experts in the preparation of the provisions relating to wool and manufactures of 
wool. Another evil growing out of the radical changes made by these provisions 
and the crudity of their preparation would be the ordeal of litigation which they 
must undergo before their construction is established by the Departments and 
courts. The uncertainty and suspense from this source is a paramount objection 
to any radical changes in a tariff system long established, unless imperatively de- 
manded by public necessity. 

Lesides these objections of detail to the wool and woolen clauses there are others, 
not less weighty, of a more general character, which apply to the whole bill. The 
time for making a change in our tariff system, even if some modification might be 
desirable, is inopportune. The business of the country is suffering from the cnor- 
mous shrinkage of values which has been going on since the close of the war. 
The added shrinkage resulting from the proposed bill, which in the woolen interest 
alone could not be less than $25,000,000, would make the business situation of the 
country intolerable. The evil would be aggravated by the competition our man- 
ufacturers would encounter from the depressed manufacturers of England and the 
continent, who are anticipating an outlet here for their omega products in conse- 
quence of the greatly reduced rates proposed in pending bill. 


For these reasons there is but one voice in the great manufacturing and commer- | 


cial centers of the country, that of earnest protest against the passage of the pend- 
ing bill, end this independently of economical theories or party relations and solely 


on the ground of the business necessities of the country. The business men of 
the country desire not only that the proposed bill should be defeated, but defeated 


promptly. Even if it should pass the House at this session it could hardly become 
a law until next winter, and until the question is settled there will be a suspension 
of investments, a shrinking from new enterprises, a curtailment of fabrication, 
and a continued discharge of labor. A prompt defeat of the proposed bill it is 
believed would effect a restoration of contidence in values, an increase in the con- 
suming power of the country, a re-employment of the vast army of the unem- 
eee and help to restore that briskuess of exchange in the products of our own 
abor which made our former prosperity and will insure its revival. 

RUFUS 8S. FROST, President. 

JOHN L. HAYES, Secretary. 


Like changes and inconsistencies might be shown in respect to very 
many subjects of duty in the proposed bill, but time will not permit. 
The wool interest is essentially one which concerns the farmers and 
agriculturists of the entire country, and hence I have specified the 
changes in respect to wool and woolens as illustrative of the general 
character of the proposed bill. Ishould perhaps also state that ready- 
made clothing under the present law is subject to a duty of 50 cents 
per pound and in addition 40 cents ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, the changed condition of the country in the last 
fifty years brings to the solution of the question of duties on imports 
considerations of the gravest character. I have already adverted to 
the necessity of realizing the largest amount of revenue to meet the 
war debt of the Government. 

Those who now advocate free trade with foreign countries seem to 
forget that here are thirty-eight States and seven Territories, nearly 
every one of which is an empire of itself, and that between them 
there is absolute free trade and competition with a market for the 
largest portion of our cotton, wool, agricultural products, and man- 
ufactures. So well has the system developed that the clothing of 
the people which is in general and common use was never cheaper 
than at present, and is equal in durability and price to that of any 
other people. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration makes all merchandise 
not provided for therein free of duty. No free list is given. This is 
an anomaly. Under the present and I believe all former systems a 
specitic free list has been provided so as to leave no doubt as to arti- 
cles exempt from duty. I have seen it estimated that the number of 
dutiable articles named in the present bill is only about five hundred 
or about one quarter of what are named in the existing tariff. How 
many may be included by construction of the Departments and courts, 
should the bill become a law, no one can conjecture. 

To illustrate: in the proposed bill grease is subject to a duty of 10 
per cent. ad valorem. In the present tariff the duty on grease, not 
specified, is 10 per cent. ad valorem, and grease for use as soap stock 
only, not etherwise provided for, is made free. Suppose we adopt 
this bill. Is soap-grease to remain free, or does the honorable chair- 
man of the committee intend by it to impose a duty on soap-grease ? 

The proposed bill makes feathers crude or not dressed, colored, or 
manufactured, subject to a duty of 25 per eent. ad valorem. The 
present law imposes the same general duty, but puts bed feathers and 
downs in the free list. Do the majority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means mean to tax feathers for beds? Shall we sleep on straw 
or pay a duty? 

The proposed bill imposes a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem on um- 
brella and parasol stretcher frames, sticks, tops, handles, or other 
parts thereof, finished or unfinished. The present system imposes a 
duty of 35 ~ cent. ad valorem on the same general class not other- 
wise provided for, but all partridge, hair-wood, pimento, orange, 
myrtle, and other sticks and canes in the rough or no further manu- 
factured than cut into lengths suitable for umbrella, parasol, or sun- 
shade sticks, or walking-canes are included in the free list. Is it the 
reform theory that they shall yet be free, or is the umbrella which 
shields us from the storm and the walking-stick which supports age 


| and a half pounds and a year old fleece weighing five 
| rare exception. To show the very great advance made 
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to show the importance of a full and specific free list 
list of dutiable articles. 

Mr. Chairman, I well recollect when accustomed to th ‘ shear 
sheep, as I was at one period, that the average fleece 
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ing since then I read from the proceedings of the New Y 
sociation, at a meeting held in my own district on the 1; 
of May last, the record of shearing, as follows: 


| 
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Owner's name and name of sheep. 


ht of car 


iearing 
ph 


case before 


Age of sheep. 


Age of fleece, 
days. 
al 


Wei 


Length 


RAMS. 


M. F. Gibbs, Snow Ball 

M. F. Gibbs, Dandy 

J.C. Short, Leon 

H. D. Adams 

S. S. Lusk, Admiral........ sncennssees ° 
M. F. Gibbs, Dick 

Brunson & Mariner, Richmond 
J. C. Short, Osceola 

A.C. Bennett 

J.C. Short, Excelsior 

Pierce & Fellows, Longwood 
J.C. Short 

J.C. Short, Cricket 

A. C. Bennett 

P. & G. F. Martin, Triamph 
Ed. Parmele, Young Sensation 
H. D. Adams, Red Jacket 

H. D. Adams 





J.C, Short, Livingston... 
G. J. Ray, Major......... 
DOO & TRIG. 2.0000. 0002 sccceseenccceseses 
J. C. Short, Black Dick 

Ed. Parmele, Greasy Dick 
5. GD. HROEG, RMD, SPeccecescesscece eeccceccees 
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Bie nccenscmoensneene cove 2 
Brunson & Marriner, Fannie aint || 
P. & G. F. Martin 3] 365 
A. C, Bennett, No. 10 , 357 
OS OEE eee 357 
. & G. F. Martin, No, 126 d 367 ; 
A. C. Bennett, No. 29 2| 357); 2 
.& G. F. Martin, No. 130 395 
410 
Ed. Parmele........ . 399 
A.C. Bennett, No. 8.. . 357 | 
A.C. Bennett, No. 2 | 2 357 | 





We give this record in tabular form to render it more valuable as a conve: 
reference. From this it can be seen at a glance the points of oumeoetin x 
lence of any sheep shorn. Mr. Pitts, of Honeoye, takes the first cash premium fir 
Juno's fleece, 23 — 3ounces. Junois a beauty. Last year her fleece of tlirce 
day’s less growth weighed 214 pounds. She weighs, after shearing, 15 pounds 
more than last year. 

Sheep weighing about the same as at the period to which I first 
referred now yield about six times the amonant of wool, and of a 
vastly superior quality, scarcely inferior to the best grades of in- 
ported wool. , 

In manufactures of every description under the operation of exist- 
ing laws, and in spite of the depressed condition of the country, 
about which we hear so much from our opponents, there has been a 
steady and most gratifying increase. As indicative of this, 1 read a 
table of exports of manufactures for eight months, ending in the 
month of February, 1877, and the corresponding period ending with 
February in the present year, compiled from the report of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. It is a statement of the values of all the articles 
of finished manufacture where the total value for eight months es- 
ceeds $50,000: 


Table of exports of manufactures for eight months, ending in February, 
1877. 


Articles. 1878. 


Agricultural implements $1, 012, 164 
Beer and other malt liquors 86, 309 
DDEEINL « cslasbyenndbounesnsneqnecesenspness pnebenececconns 68, 060 
er eanadpahaeamens 380, 831 
Brass and manufactures...... 2.222 cccccccccccs cocccccces- 245, 520 
Brooms and brushes 100, 771 
Candles 15), 26 
Carriages and parts 7 634, 6 
Cars, railroad. ... 

Clocks and parts. 


Cotton cloth, colored ..... gcencenereetaceves 
Cotton cloth, uncolored............ ....-- we 


and infirmity to besubject to duty? These illustrations will serve | Cotton cloth, other manufactures...... iaen 
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Table of exports of manufactures, §e.—Continued. 


Articles. 
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$1, 483, 683 
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7, 508 


$1, 253, 026 
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77, 613 
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apparel... 
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6, 969 
, 14 
oe 

ware pan ‘ 166, 728 

oth } 1,115,454 

len manufs | 301, 963 


rs 


it is understood that this list of articles does not include all manu- 
It leaves wholly out of account the great amounts of prepared meats, 

her, marble and stone manufactures, bricks, tobacco manufactures, and 

the total value of the selected classes of manufactures give 

y nearly $39,600,000, against $35,150,000 last year ; so that the increase is not 
13 per cent. in asingle year 


While this increase is to quite an extent due to inventions and im- 
proved machinery, may it not be claimed that they too are the result 
of the stimulus to trade and enterprise which is furnished by the ex- 
gsystem. As to its operation upon the interests of the laboring 
classes I quote the following comparison : 

In 1860, with a population of 31,443,321, there were engaged in 
manufactures 1,311,246 hands, whose wages were $37 In 
170, with a population of 38,558,371, the number of 
53,996, and their wages amounted to $775,584,343. In twenty years 
from 1850 to 1870 the number of hands was not quite doubled and 
he wages were more than quadrupled. 
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Mr. Chairman, it seems to me I have shown enough to justify and 
demand my opposition to the bill under consideration and to warn 
us against entering upon this field of legislation except as the result 
of a commission to examine the whole “subje ct, which is one of the 
remedies suggested. Stability is what the country needs. Freedom 
from agitation would have been of vast advantage to the people 
since Congress assembled on the 15th of October last. I trust the vote 
soon to be taken will put an end to such agitation and afford relief to 
laborers, producers, manufacturers, and consumers. And importers 
and manufacturers will not complain, for while the gold with which 
they were compelled to pay duties was at a large premium in 1567 
when the law was enacted it is now nearly at par with paper, and 
this operates to reduce the duties to the extent the premium has 
diminished, as is so clearly shown in the eloquent speech of the gen- 


tleman from Ohio [Mr. GARF IELD] with which the general debate 
upon the bill was closed. 


Coinage of the Silver Dollar—There is but one way to remedy a wrong 
and repair an injury, and that is to restore the right. 


DPT T ’ T we” "RQ 
SPEECH OF HON. AUG. W. CUTLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1872. ° 
The Honse having under consideration the bill (H.R. No. 1093) to authorize the 
ree coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal-tender character— 


Mr. CUTLER said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Thanking the honorable gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. SrrpHEns} for his courtesy, I desire to have read tho following 


concurrent mnie adopted by the Legislature of my native State 


above | 


hands was | 
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. | three commissioners, who shall 


‘lerk read as follows 
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reading of these resolutions in 


me of the House; for I should, under 
| ordinary circumstances, content myself with simply recording 
vote in the affirmative. But when the State of the St: 
that I love and honor, through her Legislature, composed of men of 
high character, and great intelligence, have made 
such a request, injustice to myself did I not give the 
vith their 
l am free to say, Mr. Speaker, that I believe in the doctrine of in- 
truction as applicable to Senators, for there is no way that the 
of the sovereign State can be communicated to the Senators exe: 
through her Legislature; and when the Legislature instructs t 
Senator I am a convert to the proposition that they by their vot 
should reilect the will of the sovereign State, unless such instructior 
contravenes law, principle, and justice. 
Bat the same rule not apply to the Representative ; 
|} members of the Legislature and the Representatives in Congress 
ceive their authority from the ‘, direet from the pr 
and each are equally accountable to the people—his and their imme- 
diate constituency—with oe rence: the Represent itive not only 
represents his district and State but also the nation, while the m« 
bers o : the Legislature simply represent their district and State. 
Holding these views, and pe rsovally accountable to my constituency 
upon this, as well as all other matters, I cannot accede to the 
of the of my State, although recognizing to the f 
extent the intelligence, high character, and patriotism of thos¢ 
represent my State, both in the senate and general assembly—men 
} whom I have known for years; men whom I gladly recognize as 
warm and personal friends—but I am compelled from asense of duty 
to my constituency, my State, and my country to vote for tho 
billand the amendments as adopted by the Senate. And in doing so, 
Mr. Speaker, I can only say that it is from a sense of stern duty that 
I place myself in antagonism to the Legislature of my State, the hon 
orable Senators who represent it on the other side of the Capitol, as 
well as all my colleagues who represent their respective districts with 
such distinguished ability. 
The original silver bill, a bill that I voted for under 
of the rules, is as follows: 
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This act went to the Senate and is nowreturned from that body with 


several amendments, and that act, as amended, I shall vote for, and 
it is as follows: 
An act to authorize coinage of 


the the 


standard silver dollar, and to restore its 
ler character. 
of Repr 
hall be e« 


legai-tent 


1 House 


Re it enacte 


America in ¢ ed, That the 
the United States, silver dollars of the wei 
as a ided in the act of January 18, 1837, on wv iall be the devices and super 
scriptions provided by said act; which coins together with all silver dollars her« 
tofor coined by the United States, of like weight and tineness, shall be a legal 
tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except 
where otherwi xpressly stipulated in the contract. And the ary of the 
Treasury is aut uh prized and di rected to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion, 
at the market price thereof, not less than two million dollars worth per month, nor 
an four million dollars’ worth per month, and cause the samo to be coined 
as fast as so purchased, into such dollars; and a sum suilicient to carry 
foregoing provision of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money ir 
asury not otherwise appropriated. And any gain or gniorage arisip 
1is coinage shiall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury, as provide 
ing laws relative to th ibsidiary coinace: P’ ed, That th 
wy one tim invested in such silver bullion, exe ve of such re 
g coin, shall not exceed $5 000,000: And provided further, That not this act 
orize the payment in silver of certificates of deposit issued 
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States ond shall report the doings thereof to the President, who shall transmit the | be legal tenders of payment according to their nominal yalye — 

samme to Congress. rhe awa ¢ ms vrhin : aly . ett any 

S:id commissioners shall each receive the sum of $2,500 and their reasonable ex aac x pees tl se hich it makes the same Provision respe; ting 
penses, to be approved by the Secretary of State ; and the amount necessary to pay the gold eagle, half eagle, and quarter eagle, that they shall be ales.) 
such compensation and expenses is hereby appropriated out of any moncy in the | tender for all sums. ita 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The act of March 3. 1849 provided for the first coinace ‘ 

Sec. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may deposit the same ~ . Saale 5 Ag0 Of twor 
with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in sums not less gold coins, the double eagle and the gold dollar, both to be a legal 
than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 cach, corresponding tender for all sums, and to be of the respective value of “ twenty dol. 
with the denominations of the United States notes. The coin deposited for or rep- | lars or units” and “ one dollar or unit.” This is tho first gold dollar 
resenting the certificates shall be retained in the Tressesy for the payment of the The act of March 3, 1851, created a new silver coin to bo of the |e... 
same on demand. Said certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all _ ey < as © eval 
public dues, and, when so received, may be reissued. value of three cents, and to be a legal tender for all sums of thirty 

Src. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act are a --w = poe 91. 1953 1 th : ' 
here vy repealed. 1e act of February 21, 1853, reduces the weight of the subsi i 

. be sy * . . °F a Sidlary 

From the commencement of the Government until 1873 the silver | silver coins from the halt dollars down and limits their legal-tende; 
dollar of 371} grains silver, fine, was the unit of value and was a | function to sums not exceeding $5. It also creates a new gold evi 
legal tender to an unlimited amount for all debts, public and private, | to be of the value of “ three dollars or units ” 
and for the payment of customs duties. Now, does this proposed legis- The act of February 21, 1857, repeals all former acts which map 
lation change the law as it existed prior to 1873; give to the silver foreign gold or silver coin a legal tender. ; 
dollar any greater power than it had at that time; or authorize tho The act of April 22, 1864, makes the one-cent coin a legal tender to 
payment of any indebtedness with the silver dollar which is not | the amount of ten cents and the two-cent coin for twenty cents, 
‘nominated in the bond” or warranted by the contract? I there- The act of March 3, 1865, provides for a three-cent piece of copper 
fore may be pardoned for devoting some time to the examination of | and nickel, which shall be a legal tender to the amount of sixty cents, 
the legislation in reference to the coinage of our country and the | and limits the legal-tender function of the one and two ceut pieces 
important part that the silver dollar has always played in its his- | to sams not exceeding four cents. 5 ; 
tory. And also in enumerating the different classes of bonds issued | The act of May 16, 1866, creates a five-cent coin of nicke 
by the Government, and in what they are payable, whether gold, | per, and makes it a legal tender to the amount of $1. 
coin, or currency; and such examination will reveal the astonishing | Theactof _— ne 1, peonine “that the Secretary of the Treas. 
fact that none of them are payable in gold. ury is required to redeem in lawful money all copper, bronze, copper. 

Now as to the silver dollar, the congress of the confederation, by act | nickel, and base-metal coinage of every kind hitherto authorized by 
passed August , 1776, and ordinance passed October 16, 1736, author- | law when presented in sums of not less than $20.” F 
ized and established as “the unit of account,” a silver dollar to con- | | The act of February 12, 1873, (commonly known as the demonetiz- 
tain 375.64 grains of pure silver, but none of these coins were ever eS that “ _ = — of ag nited States of 258 
made, grains shall be the unit of value. t creates the trade-dollars of 420 

The Constitution of the United States was adopted September 17, | grains weight, 900 fine, and is silent about the dollar of 4124 grains and 
1747, and the first act was the act of April 2, 1792, providing for | the half dime; and reduces the legal-tender function of all silver 
“dollars or units,” which shall contain 371.25 grains of pure or 416 | = of eae * i not se $5. 
grains of standard silver. It also declares that every fifteen pounds’ | 1€ act oO arch 3, 1873, declares the legal value of the English 
weight of pure silver, shall be of equal value in all payments with | pound sterling shall be deemed equal to four dollars eighty-six cents 
on ae wee pure gold that : be money of — in s a =e = and all aaanaete a after oes day 

Inited States shall be expressed in ‘‘ dollars or units” and decimals | ¢ January, 10.4, based on an assumed par of exchange with Great 
thereof. It creates gold coins, which are enumerated as follows: | Britain of fifty-four pence to the dollar, or four dollars forty-four and 
eagles, half eagles, and quarter eagles, the value of which it expresses | four-ninths cents to the sovereign or pound sterling, shall be null and 
in “ dollars or units.” It does not provide for a gold dollar. The act = t of March 3, 187 i] 
of February 9, 1793, declares that all foreign coins, except Spanish | The act of March 3, 1875, creates a silver coin of twenty cents, con- 
milled dollars, shall cease to be a legal iui. . ~n | taining five grams, and makes it a legal tender to the amount of $5. 

The act of April 10, 1206, establishes rates at which certain foreign orn act or 13, pees cowed eaeeee the trad.-dollar of 
gold and silver coins shall pass current as money and be a legal | 420 grains, fine, in the following words: 
tender for the payment of debts. That the trade-dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and the Secretary of 

The act of June 25, 1824, makes the silver dollars of Mexico, Pern, | the Treasury is hereby authorized to limit, from timo to time, the coinage thereof 
Chili, and Central America a legal tender when weighing 415 grains | —— an amount as he may deem suflicient to meet the export demand for the 
each. | ’ . : 

The act of January 18, 1837, provides that “the standard for both i - vp mee a table, prepared by Alexander Del- 
gold and silver coins of the United States shall hereafter be such | ™@ * Cesire to Have reac ; ; j 
that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shall be of pure | _, The standard of the United States, from the period of the establishment of the 

ial ami ¥ ared of alloy, and the alloy of silve : hall | Govermment until 1873, was the optional one of silver and gold. The legal: 
me ta and one Hundred OF alloy, an 26 BUOY OF Bi ver coins sha tion between these metals as fixed by the act of April 2, 1792, was 15 tol. By the 
be of copper, and the alloy of the gold coins shall 7 of copper and | act of July 31, 1834, this was altered to 16.002 to 1, and by act of July 18, 18.7, to 
silve rovided that the silver do not exceed one-half the alloy.” 15.988 to 1, and tbis continued until the Revised Statutes of June 22, 1874, operatir 
a ~ 7 ee si ; sae — 9 . — ; < = ys from December 1, 1873, limited the legal tender of silver dollars ‘whoee further coin 
then fixes the weight of the silver dollar at 4124 grains, 900 fine, and oe he Seat ae 5 - ee. : 

Sane . ; : : * ° . ae had been interdicted by the actof February 12, 1873, to $5, thas leaving gol: as 
the subsidiary silver coins in proportion, to wit, a dime 41} grains. It ’ 


; . 7h the sole standard. 
then declares that all the silver coins from dollars to half dimes shall | The following table exhibits the various acts of legislation upon the subjsct 
Table showing the various acts of the United States Government authorizing the coinage of silver and gold dollars or their multiples or fractions, the weight of the same in pure 
metal, the extent to which the same were made legal-tenders for the payment of debts, and the legal relation thus established between silver and gold. 
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1 and cop- 


Coins. Extent of legal tender. Legal relation. 


lars (troy) 
grains fine. 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' Silver dollar 25 | Unlimited 2 a * 
Do Gold dollar | “94.75 | Unlimited ace |g ere! 
February 31, 1834. ......ccccccccoccccccccccccccecsccccss cece Sorcccsccoscccccccees Silver dollar ......... -| 371.25 | Unlimited ............. -=+-| ¢ 46, 00215 to 1 
Do Gold dollar | 23.20 | Unlimited ...... el 
February 18, 1837 Silver dollar 371.25 | Unlimited ) x 
Gold dollar 23.22 | Unlimited 15.98837 to 1 
Silver dollar, fraction of ..| 345.60 | Five dollars 


February 12, 1873. Silver dollar 371.25 | Unlimited coinage introduced 15. 98837 to | 
December 1, 1873. 


Revieed Statutes, ecction 515 .......ccccccccccccs coccccccccescce. cosccccessevcse Silver dollar ........... ° .% | Five dollars 
evtens Biatates, onctiend BES .cccocveccne cconses vevcunsaveus ss cdivcoscunssecetes Silver dollar, fraction of . .| 347. 22 Five dollars. ..........- 
a eseiavos . acapeecuseoebets euseueueuesyee _— .--.--- | Silver trade-dollar 378. 00 | Five dollars 
Revised St&autes, section 3511 Gold dollar 


And it will be observed that the weight of the silver dollar was | not in gold, but in coin. The same act created the sinking fund, 
never changed, but the gold dollar has been changed three times. payable not in gold, but coin. 
This brings us to the second inquiry: can the silver dollar be now | The act of February 17, 1862, makes its obligations payable not in 
used in the payment of the bonds or other indebtedness of the United @gold, but coin. s 
States? And in answer to that it is necessary that we should exam- The act of July 11, 1862, makes its obligations payable not in gold, 
ine the legislation in reference to such indebtedness. And I may here | but coin. 
say that, if the Government contracted to pay in gold, we must so pay. The act of March 3, 1863, providing for the issue of $900,000,00%, 
The first act was the act of February 25, 1852, authorizing the issue | makes them payable not in gold, but coin. . 
of 5.20 bonds, and provides that the interest shall be paid not in gold, The act of March 3, 1864, for a loan of $200,000,000, makes it pay- 
but coin. That act also provides that duties on imports shall be paid | able not in gold, but coin. 
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The act of June 30, 1264, to borrow $400,000,000, makes it payable 
pot in gold, but coin. “ ok 
*The act of March 3, 1865, for $600,000,000, makes them payable in 
«eoin or other lawfal money ;” not gold, but coin or greenbacks. 

On the 18th of March, 1569, Congress passed the act entitled “An 
act to strengthen the public credit,” in which it was provided: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government to dis- 

arge all just obligations to the publié creditors, and to settle conflicting ques- 
\.ps and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such obligations have been 
tracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United States is 
we’ monly pledged to the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of all the obligations 
ett « United States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of 
«| the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the 
iow authorizing the issue of any such obligations has expressly provided that the 
aa e may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. But 
' one of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid 
pefore maturity unless at such time United States notes shall be convertible into 
voin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States 
pearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par 


incoin. And the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at | 


the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 


On the 14th of July, 1870, and by an amendment thereof January 
9), 1871, by which the act was so enlarged as to embrace all the bonds 
of the United States, it was enacted in the first section of what is 
called the funding law— 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate £200,000,000, coupon or registered bonds of the 
lnited States, in such form as he may prescribe, and of denominations of $50 or 
some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the pevosne standard value, at 
the pleasure of the United States after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
pearing interest payable semi-annually in such coin at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
appum ; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate §300,000,000 of like 
ponds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of tho United States 
after tifteen years from the date of their issue and bearing intercst at the rate of 
44 percent. per annum ; also a sum or sums hot exceeding in the aggregate $1,000, 
0.000 of like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the 


United States after thirty years from the date of their issue and bearing interest | 


at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum; all of which said several classes of bonds 


and the interest thereon shall be exempt from the payment of all taxes or duteis | 
of the United States as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, mu.- | 


nicipal, or local author ity; and the said bonds shall have set forth and expressed 
upon their face the above-specified conditions, and shall, with coupons, be made 
payable at the Treasury of the United States. 


The bonds issued under this act, amounting to over seven hundred 
and eighty-three millions, are identical in form, and the following 
language, varying only as to date, denomination, rate of interest, &c., 
is written on the face of each: 


The United States of America are indebted to the bearer in the sum of $50. 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved July 14, 
is70, as amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is seinen at the 
pleasure of the United States, after the Ist day of July, 1907, in coin of the stand- 
ard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such coin from 
the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, 
on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July ineach year. The principal 
aud interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local 
authority. 

WasHINGTON, July 1, 1877. 


Such was the law in 1873 when the silver dollar was demonctized. 


The coin of the standard value of the United States at that time was | 


the gold dollar of the standard weight of 25.8 grains, the three-dollar 
pe the half eagle, the eagle, and double eagle, and the silver dol- 
ar of 371} grains silver fine, or 412} grains standard, all of which 


coins were a legal tender to an unlimited amount for debts of every | 


character and for every purpose. 

All our debt is payable in currency or coin. Silver was legal coin 
when the debt was contracted. The debt is payable in silver as well 
as gold. And it may be a matter of interest to the people to know 
just how the act demonetizing silver was passed and what care and 
attention the legislation of the country (involving such great, vast, 


and important interests) receives at the hands of the legislators; and | 
I beg to have read the following, as cut from the Recorp of the pro- 


ceedings in the Senate whilo the discussion upon the bill was being 
had, in which discussion Senator VOORHEES, a member of this House 
in 1873, and Senator BLAINE, the then distinguished Speaker, said in 
reference to the act demonetizing silver : 


Mr. Voornegs. I want to ask my friend frem Maine, whom I am glad to desig- 
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Nations under gold alone. Population. 
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180, 450, 000 | 





| others were. 


The coinage of the world. 


Nations under silver alone. Population. Nations under gold and silver. 


Holland page ee an cab 


nate in that way. whether I may call him as ons more witness to the fact that it 
was not generally known whether silver was demonetized? Did he know, as 
Speaker of the House, presiding at the time, that the silver dollar was demone 
tized in the bill to which ho alludes? 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not know anything that was in the bill at all. As T before 
said, little was known or cared on the subject. [Laughter.| And now I should 
like to exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana who was then on the 
floor and whose business it was far more than mine to know, because by the desig 
nation of the House 1 was to put questions; the Senator from Indiana, then on the 
floor of the House, with his power as a debater, was to unfold them to the House. 
Did he know ? 

Mr. Voorures. I very frankly say that I did not. I do not claim to have been 
as attentive a eae in the proceedings of the Houso at that time as perhaps 

cite the names, lea ever, of men whosc business at the beads of 
committees called them to look especially after matters of this kind. I was ina 
minority. I had no charge of a committee. I citesuch men as GARFIELD, and the 
Senator from Maine himself, and the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. DAWEs] as 


| proof that the bill demonetizing the silver dollar was not read, and its provisions 
| not known if it was read. 


Mr. THURMAN. I beg leave to state that this is a very curious catechism that is 
assitg hero. The Senator from Maine asks the Senator from Indiana “ Did you 
cnow that the coinage act of 1873 demonetized silver !’ The Senator from Indi- 


| ana says ‘‘no,” and then repeats the question, “ Did you know it!" The Senator 


from Maine says “ no.” Now, Mr, President, neither of them knew it, and no 
other human being knew it, because it did not do it. (Laughter } 


From the above statement of facts I am irresistibly driven to the 


| conclusion that the act demonetizing the silver dollar was a wrong, 


unconstitutional, unjustifiable, and contrary to public policy. 

The Constitution of the United States provides, in section 8 of article 
1, that Congress shall have power— 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin. 


Section 10 of article 1 of the Constitution provides as follows: 


No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant letters of 
mark and reprisal ; coin money; emit bilis of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; &c. 

Mark you, sir, not gold or silver, but gold and silver, and the right 
to demonetize silver is the right to demonetize gold, and who is bold 
enough to rise upon this floor and avow that Congress has the au- 
thority or power to demonetize both? And if not both, why either ? 
None dare defend the proposition. Mr. Webster in discussing this 


| question in 1836 used the following language : 


Most unquestionably there is no legal tender and there can be no legal tender in 
this country under the authority of this Government or any other but gold and 
silver, either the coinage of our own mints or forcign coins, at rates regulated by 
Congress. This is a constitutional principle perfectly plain and of the very highest 
importance. Tho States are expressly probibited from making anything but gold 
and silver a tender in payment of debts, and although no such prohibition is ap- 
plied to Congress, yet as Congress has no power granted to it in this respect but to 
coin money and regulate the value of foreign coin, it clearly has no power to sub- 


| stitute paper or anything else for coin as a tender in payment of debts and in dis- 


charge of contracts. 

Congress has exercised this control fully in both its branches; it has coined 
money and still coins it; it has regulated the value of foreign coins and still regu- 
lates their value. The legal tender, therefore the constitutional value, is estab- 
lished and cannot be overthrown ; to overthrow it would shake the whole system. 

Again he says: 

I am certainly of opinion, then, that gold and silver at rates fixed by Congress 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country and that neither Congress nor 
any State has authority to establish any other standard or displace this. 


Is it not apparent that Congress has no authority or power to 
demonetize silver, and that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver was 


| unconstitutional? Jt was unjustifiable. I confess to great astonish- 


ment that in all the able, varied, and exhaustive arguments that have 
been made in both branches of Congress in opposition to this bill no 
one has defended the act of 1873, or given a good reason why such 
legislation was asked for or demanded. No one has stood sponsor 
for the deed; all have denied its paternity. Every one has pleaded 
ignorance of the effect of the act, and it stands a law undefended and 
unjustifiable. Why the necessity of demonctizing silver at that par- 
ticular time? I beg of some opponent of this bill to place upon the 
record the reasons that actuated and controlled the legislation that 
perpetrated this great wrong. Was silver being drawn out of the 
circulation of the world so that it would cease to be used as coin and 
as a circulating medium, and the only demand for its use being what 


| would be required in the arts and manufactures? It is therefore a 


matter of interest to know what nations use gold alone; what nations 
use gold and silver, and what nations silver alone. 


| Population. 


87, 000,000 | Belgium 000 

000,000 | Bolivia £00, 000 

, 900,000 | France 36, 100 000 

, 300, 000 | Greece . 500, 000 

5, 000,000 | Italy See iloas 3, 200, 000 

000, 000 | Spain i 500, 000 

, 000, 000 | Switzerland 2, 700, 000 

, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 
700, 000 

1, 200, 000 | 
2, 000, 000 
3, 700, 000 
1, 400, 000 

' 
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RE ITULATION 
] nund i RUE. cxtnadsensnesavstaretebeeeneeans £76, 700, 000 
] i pder g i standard . bhkeone teow 120. 450. 000 
Population under gold and silver standard................ 132, 500, 000 


——_—_—_—_—_ 312, 950, 000 


Makir i majority in favor of the silver standard over both of the 

UNDUE iwineeuins psaiennessien penta vh niivkws wiabesideibeenniedaal 563, 750, 000 

We are laboring to extend our commerce, seeking new fields to 
which we can send the products of our soil, the metals from our 
mines, the machinery from our shops, the handiwork of our skilled 
operatives and mechanics. We are looking for new markets which 
shall furnish to our miners, manufacturers, farmers, operatives, and 
laborers remunerative and profitable returns for their products and 
labor. So that the unemployed labor of our land shall receive its 
just and remunerative reward. 

Let me beg of you to look at the countries with the silver and 
bimetallic standard, and ask if they do not offer inviting fields for 
your trade and commerce, and for the sale of the products of your 
nines, & hops, and farms. 

Alexander Hamilton, the father of the American financial policy 
and the silver dollar of 412} grains, known as the “ Hamilton dollar,” 
nd 

It is often in the course of trade as desirable to possess the kind of money as 


the kind of commodities best adapted to a forcign market. 


Let us remember that as the population of the world increases the 
demand for silver increases proportionately, and that now is our oppor- 
tunity to increase our commercial relations with nine hundred mill- 
ious of people, and that the opportunity is now afforded us to make 
white the ports of those nations with the sails of our commerce. 

But is it not a singular fact that at the very time silver was demon- 
etized the silver dollar was at a premium above gold; and I beg to 
incorporate as a part of my remarks the following table which I find 
ina pamphlet entitled the “silver question,” being a memorial to 
Congress by the representatives of the banks of the city of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. And I most gladly copy from 
it because its correctness is vouched for by one of my honored con- 
stitnents, a resident of my district, a distinguished banker and presi- 
dent of one of the largest and most prosperous banks of the city of 
New York, George 5S. Coe: 


Table showing the yearly averages of the price of silver from 1834 to 1876. 











| §£e on es 
| 23 — ao 
|; ° eS ri. 
Year. 1s os 
> | 3, 
e | Soe 
¥ fag | & 
Pene Cent | 
PDD eccawr ness cuseeseveoveureusesenes ) 15-16 1 ) 1 to 15.73 
SGD... «cvs weeds cede ncesceceseseesens ) 11-16 117.7 1 to 15.79 
Se ‘ 118. 37 1 to 15.7 
ER ee ’ 9-16 1G. 51 1 to 15.83 
BD. wave vnbcondbess cess eveedeueuee ) 117. 39 1 to 15.85 
DD viicavdwradeness cece cesbounes 603 | 119. 1 1 to 15.61 
Ind . ( 119. 11 1 to 15. 61 
Ti cen eens Giuiaietiien . 60 1-16 lle 50 1 to 15.70 
Pe Ruccasesucens essence ncouss ms 59 «7-1 117. 26 1 to 15. 86 
1 Pewacdevocosecesvcscecs oeveseeseon 59 3-16 116. 77 1 to 15.% 
NOE nththiniciniindthduceiuuhekenual 4 | 117.39 ltol 
DEP upeneweperenernesqncsensvennesuee : | 116. 90 lto lL 
SN ee » 5-16 117.02 1 to 15. 
DOU C i pneus pebobseens reeeeneweeetbebas ) 11-16 117. 76 1 to i! 
BOGS. ousesocsecenesuscconcoceseecsece oh 117. 39 ltol 
BBE). ccccccccscacecveveccs secescceeys Og 117. BS 1 to 15 
ey eT 60 1-16 lie. 50 lto lk 
. SS ee ol 120. 35 1 to 15. 
i abosbese | 604 119. 36 |} 1 to 15. 
BESS... woos ceoves saveccescccescocvcese | 614 121, 33 1 to 15. 
BEDS ..cccccccccecccvsvescocces -- | 61h } 121.33 |} 1 to 1. 
SP enenntegnne eubbaweminnsseossense G1 5-16] 120.96 ltol 
TT sac tepenaniee a 61 5-1 120. 96 1 to 15. 
SN leks depend went en bhcbhaeaes aan 613 | 121.83 1 to 15. 
BIR sicecienncias sacieades ce eiea | Gl 5-16] 120.96 | 1 to 15. 
REP n oun ow ensees conan obueseoacecesses 62 1-16 122. 44 |; 1 to 15. 
SOE acoceesenscen seven secesesssecoses OL 11-16 121. 70 |} 1 to 15. 
BOOS caves sesecnnescacesaseueesesenns 60 13-16 119. 98 lto li 
1RG2 |} Gl 7-16 121. 21 ltol 
BOGS. wcccccesce } Gig } 121.09 ltol 
BODE. coves cnccecesecescese |} 6t3 121. 09 1 to 15. 
Paredhh ckbusd tnvengselcconkaneebes Gl 1-16] 120.47 1 to I 
MD camens 61h } 120.59 | 1 to 15. 
DU naeebe neces sesaunteeseen+csenses 60 9-16 119. 48 | ltol 
EPO Ansagneausans bunses resco } 601 118, 3€ ltol 
109 60 7-16 119, 24 lto lk 
iP Leseebansdtieconnee 60 9-16 119, 48 1 to 
PA Rnnupepe -nenesencovveccssesceueses 604 } 119.36 | 1 to 
[BT Sennone cscuuocveccencesenccce secss 6O 5-16 118. 99 1 to 
1803 594 | 116.90 1 to 15.91 
Sr Oennssceceusu su cteenbaentsesseccse 58 5-16 115. 04 1 to 16,17 
BB CEcaucoececeeeonseseesoncecucesnces SOF | 11221 | 1 to 16.58 
BENG, nnvenunsituesseeneieeenen susenss HME | 104. 07 | 1 to 17.87 


. Discenamanias 

The reading of this table will surprise the people, that from 1834 
to 1873, when the silver dollar was demonetized, it was at a premium 
above gold, but as soon as the unwarranted legislation of 1873 oc- 
curred, then it fell below gold and has continued to fall and will 
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| uct and our mints were being used for the purpose of coining | 


Se 
continue to fall until you return the silver dollar to the ean 
it occupied prior to that unfortunate legislation. — 
iow can it be truly said that the fall in value is the resy}t os 
production? for the following table, taken from this same muon. 
to Congress, shows the astonishing fact that from 1849 to 1897 . 
sive, the production of gold in the world was $3,190,125 duo... 
ver only $1,392,200,000 : — 


Total production of gold and silver throughout the world from 184 
« . ‘ 








1277. 
Years. Gold. S 
a 
000 £ 
009 ra 5 
CU ‘ 
000 o 
000 a 
000 o's 
000 si 
000 » 
5, 000 o's 
00 j 
70, 000 6 
000 
000 
O00 Q 
000 4 
10, 000 1 
000 1 
CUO 1 
5, 000 10 
», OCO 1 
~~ (00 ) 
000 ] 
0-0 1 
000 1 
000 14 
000 14 
1, COO 16, 1¢ 
000, 000 ] 
1%, 000, 6060 1 





622, 025, 000 o7 


BOG wees cutee pnmaseunsqeeusenecensssuses 


In dollars ...... dntikdwebeeeenenmlee el ial 3, 190, 125, ( 00 I 


I ask those who have honestly believed that the depreciation of ; 
ver in value was the result of overproduction to carefully e 
the above table, and they will be compelled to attribute such di 
ciation to some other cause than overproduction and to answer t 
inquiry to what extent its demonetization led to such depre« 

Again, it is said that the silver dollar never to any great « 
entered into the circulation of the country; and yet is it not sir 
that it should have been demonetized just at that particular 1 
when the Government was coining largely the silver dollar? for: 
ing the five years, from 1869 to 1872, the Government had ec 
$3,567,698, while from 1793 to 1869 they had only coined $4.47 
as will appear by the following table taken from the same memorial, 
This statement shows the silver dollars coined in the United States 
from 1792 to 1873. It will be seen, then, that these reasons assig 
for the demonetization of the silver dollar are not in accordance 
the facts: 


The following statement shows the silver dollars coined in the United 
Jrom 1792 to 1°73. 


Number. Year. 





owecccccceccccccccccecs 204, 791 


72,920 || 





422. 515 || 
220, 920 || 
54, 454 
41, 650 
66, 064 
19, 570 

321 
None. 
1, 000 


None. 
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61, 005 
173, 000 
184, 618 
185, 100 || 
20, 000 || 
24.500 || 
169, 600 || 
140, 750 


1206 
1836 
12837 





1873, three months. .......- 








So that when the Government was utilizing our great silver prod- 


silver dollar, and the people receiving the benefit of our mines, ¢ 
gress steps in and by legislation discriminates against “ home 1cus> 
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oj home labor,” prevents the further coinage of the silver dollar, 
we silver industry, and stops the demand for silver machinery 
labor required in its manufacture and use. 
\Wus there an organized effort to strike down this great American 
‘net, this great American interest, and thus strike a blow at 
rican industry and home labor? It was contrary to public pol- 
“We are the great silver-producing country of the world and the 
must come to us for its supply for a long time to come, or at 
til the South American states have fixed, stable, and estab- 
od eovernments, and then not until they have introduced improved 
oerican machinery in the mining and working of the ores, with the 
‘lied American mechanic and laborer, accustomed to the practical 
nagement of the machinery and the peculiar knowledge required 
the working of the mines and the ores. 
‘las it ever occurred to the opponents of the remonetization of silver 
hink of the great labor required in the working of the mines, the 
tsof laborers employed, the large capital invested, and the valuable 
hinery required, and of the much greater expense required in the 
»eoduction of silver than of gold? 1 have endeavored to learn some 
a: ta in reference to the silver mining of the country, and from the 
1 st authorities that 1 have been able to consult I think the follow- 
yw will be found nearly correct: the amount of capital invested in 











me 





the production of silver, as nearly as can be ascertained, is $85,000,000 ; 


t this estimate does not include the value of the mines;) and the 
ber of the laborers employed is about thirty-five thousand. 
Vhy should we strike down an interest so great, employing such 

, army of laborers, with such a vast amount invested in machinery, 
bringing to its aid in its manufacture thousands of skilled mechanics 
and artisans, and drawing upon the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of the whole country for the food upon which they live, the 
thing that they wear, and the tools and implements that they use ? 
You of the West with your fertile lands are sending them bread 
and meat; weof the East are supplying them from our manufactories 
eir clothing, shoes, and hats, together with the expensive machinery 
quired in the working of the mines and management of the ores, 
o say nothing of the picks, shovels, and less valuable but no less 
important and necessary implements of mining. 

We thus see that when you strike down this great industry you are 
crippling the agricultural interests of the West, destroying one of its 
yreat markets, and at the same time crippling and paralyzing the 
manufactures of the East, and stopping the necessary demand for 
machinery and the employment of skilled Jabor, and we all know the 
great cry that is going up all over the land for labor—the mechanic 
in your city, the manufacturer, the miner, the laborer with appeal- 
ing voice and uplifted hands, all over our broad land, is asking for 
work. Let us heed their voice by encouraging home industry. 

It is urged that because England and Germany have demonetized 
silver we should follow their example. Do gentlemen, when they 
urge this as a reason, reflect that neither Germany nor England, with 
all her vast possessions, are silver-producing countries, and that at 

ist one-half of the silver product of the world enters into and is used 
in the arts and manufactures, and that those countries are largely 


4 


t 
I 


engaged in manufactures and are the great consumers of silver, and 
that of necessity when their supply is exhausted they must come to us 
and purchase? It is their interest to purchase it at as cheap a rate.as 
they can, and if they can by threat or by force of example induce us 
to continue in our ruinous system of demonetization they will have 
accomplished their purpose and succeeded in causing us to depreciate 
and undervalue our own products and thus be enabled to purchase 
this necessary article of commerce at a reduced rate ; and while they 
cease to purchase it for the purpose of coinage they will be required 
to purchase it as a commodity; and here let me present the following 
table showing the production of silver in this country. Until the 
year 1851 the production of silver did not amount to more than a few 


thousand dollars per annum : 


From statements compiled by the United States commissioner of mining 


statistics. 





Year—up to 1858, inclusive— 


Production. 


policy, I desire to repeat what was once so truthfully said by Alexan- 
der Hamilton: 

Nor can it require argument to prove that 2 nation ought not to suffer the value 
of the property flu the fluctuations of a foreign v 
ernment, and to change with the cha 





its citi na to 


i 





ces of a foreign sovereign. 


The American nation was never a “success” when we followed 
English dictation or submitted to English rules. We were always 
a “success” when we antagonized England and opposed her policy 
and refused to adopt her suggestions or follow her advice. We will 
be a “success” always when we oppose English intluenco and Eng- 
land’s policy and adopt and pursue a policy peculiarly and entirely 
American—a policy that enhances and renders valuable American 
products, encourages American industries, and protects home labor. 
And we can in a measure successfully do it by remonetizing silver: 
inciting silver production, encouraging the manufacture of ma- 
chinery required in the production of silver, and rendering neces- 
sary the employment of thousands of men in working the mines and 
managing the machinery. 

We are old enough, rich enough, and powerful enough to inaneu- 
rate, maintain, and defend a strictly American policy; let us be bold 
enough. 

We remember that when this national debt was acenmulating with 
such frightful rapidity and the question was asked how was the 
same to be paid, we were pointed to the silver mines and were told 
that the products of those mines would discharge and liquidate the 
same, and upon that faith we incurred the debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent an agricultural, mining, 
and manufacturing district; a constituency of great industry united 
to patriotism, virtue, and intelligence; and in all times past they 
have been engaged in the tilling of the soil, in the working of her 
mines of rich and valuable iron ores, and in the manufacture of iron 
and steel in all its varied branches and departments, as well as in 
the textile fabrics; so that in my district it can be truly said that 
“the arm of steel is ineased in a glove of silk.” 

Representing such a district, with a people so largely interested in 
the mining of her rich and valuable iron ores, affording employment 
to thousands of laborers, bringing a home market to the very doors 
of our farmers and producers, if upon a proposition in this House I 
should vote for any measure that would depreciate and undervalue 
that great product of my district, striking down one of our great in- 
dustries—an industry which for years and years has afforded my con 
stituents remunerativeemployment—could I defend my vote or justify 
my action when such vote would close the mine, ruin and bankrupt 
the owner, deprive the laborers of work and their wives and children 
of food and clothing, bringing in its result financial distress, sorrow, 
want, and suffering ? 

Again, in my district is a city, a name familiar to the w 
tion, I may say to the civilized world; for wherever the iron rail is 
laid and the echo of the locomotive whistle is heard, the name of 
“ Paterson ” will be found upon some of the locomotives and the names 
of their builders are household names, and as manufacturers of loco- 
motives, whether for speed, power, durability, or finish, they have 
no superior in this or any other country. That city is the home of 
enterprising manufacturers, filled with skilled mechanics and labor- 
ers, and until the panic of 1873 was a thriving and prosperous city, 
with a happy people, skilled, industrious, prudent, because labor was 
receiving its just and true reward. But 1573 came, palsied her arm, 
destroyed the locomotive industry, closed the shops, the hammer was 
silent, machinery was still, and a death-like silence surrounded those 
great work-shops, in which so much capital was invested, that for 
years before were full of life, giving employment to thousands, and 
sending forth into hundreds of families weekly the means that 
afforded happiness, joy, and comfort, and enabled the children to re- 
ceive that priceless of all boons, an education. Yet it is but a single 
industry ; yet how vast the interests it involves, how many depend- 
ent upon it for support and happiness! 

But when that industry ceased to afford labor, another industry 
sprang up affording employment to more than 25 per cent. of her 
population, and when the strong man could find no work, when the 
skilled mechanic vainly sought employment, the silk industry of 
“Paterson” afforded employment, and we find by the side of the 
skilled mechanic the loving wife and affectionate daughter laboring 











hole nia- 








$1, 000, 000 ; l 
100,000 | and working, supplying by their thrift and industry what the loco- 


150, 000 | motive works were unable to furnish, and to-day the city of “ Pater- 
rent son ” has earned the name and is known as the “ Lyons of America,” 
R 500" 000 and is competing successfully, ay, excelling that city in her produc- 
11, 000, 000 | tion of silk goods-both in beauty of finish, style, and color. And then 
11, 250,000 | too within that city and within my district are manufactories of 
a pe ens | nails, spiegeleisen, steel, woolen, cotton, linen netting, chemicals, in 
12' 000. 000 | fact every industry has sought a home within her territory. Our 
13, 000,000 | people have welcomed with open arms every new enterprise, and 
16, 000, 000 | afforded a home to the laborer and mechanic of every country and 
4 Joop clime ; and now, as we have remonetized silver and as prosperity has 
25, 100, 000 | again begun to dawn and our locomotive shops opened their doors and 
25, 400, 000 | are receiving orders, and the rolling-mills have become musical with 
30, 200,000 | the hum of their machinery, and other industries springing into life, 
38, 200, 000 | 5 dark and ominous cloud is hanging over her people, and I refer to 
—— the amended—shall I say tariif or free-trade ?—bill, that threatens rain 











And while speaking of England and Germany and their financial | to our manufactories, will close our mines, our factories, our work- 
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shops, bankrupt my constituents, and throw out of employment 
thousands upon thousands of honest, thrifty, hard-working, and in- 


dustrious men, women, and children, entailing untold misery and | 


wretchedness. 


Would I, ought I, should I, dare I give encouragement to such | 


legislation so hostile, so injurious, so pernicious to my district, her 
people, and their interests? The interests of my people are mine; I 


rejoice in their happiness and sorrow in their misfortunes; and never | 


as long as I represent them on this floor will I suffer or permit any 
legislation hostile to them or their interests. I beg to read a portion 
of a letter sent me by those interested in the manufacture of silk in 
the city of “ Paterson,” in order that this House may see how deeply 
my constituents are interested in this proposed legislation : 

From your intimate acquaintance with the vast difficulties which have attended 


the prosecution of the silk manufacture in this country and your knowledge of the | 


continual impediments to its progress arising from the competition of European 
manufacturers, it is unnecessary to enter into details proving the necessity of a 
high tari, or herein to suggest points of argument in favor of such necessity. 


The proposed bill as amended reduces the duty from 60 to 40 per cent., which 


rate if established would for the presc nt prove the knell of American silk manu 
facture; it would annihilate millions of dollars of capital invested therein and 
pauperize thousands of operatives, who, trained to the business, know it as their 
solo occupation, and, deprived of which, would be without the means of livelihood. 

The supposition that by the addition of 10 per cent. extra duty discriminating 
against France and other countries and supplemented by 5 per cent. a package 
the entire duty would be made 55 per cent., is too precarious in its features, too 
liable to evasion, and too easily circumvented to afford this industry any hope of 
progress, or even of permanence, and the deliberate judgment of this association 
finds no encouragement for the fature save in the maintainance of existing rates 
of duties; we therefore most strongly urge your faithful guardianship of our in- 
teresta, not abating in any degree our just claims for support against the reckless 
competition of the overproduction of foreign countries, and this we do with the 
full knowledge that an analysis of existing tariff will justify the statement that so 
far from the silk trade being an exotic, fostered by protection to enrich the few at 
the expense of the community, it has in truth risen to its present proportions 
through the great personal exertions of those engaged in it, and with less average 
protection than most other textile manufactures has become the support of a class 
of operative citizens second to none in intelligence and industry. 

We leave in your charge interests of vital importance which, founded on the skill 
and indus'rious application of its pioncers and cemented in many cases by the 
sacrifice of large amounts of capital, have eventuated in the creation of a noble in- 
dustry already noted for excellence of its results and perfection of its products, and 
contidently rely upon your diligence that all our attempts to win bread and honor 
be not swept away. 

These interests to which I have referred are comparatively local ; 
but the silver interest is one that affects the whole country—I may 
say the world—an interest in which millions of dollars are invested 
in mines and machinery, thousands of laborers engaged in the work- 
ing of the mines’ ores and management of the machinery, producing 
that which addsto the value of everything. For, let me here say, there 
is no actual wealth but what comes from the earth and is the product 
of labor. Every man, woman, and child has a direct interest in this 
question, for silver is the money of the people; and shall I as the repre- 
sentative of my district vote for and use my influence to protect the 
local interest of that district and at the same time strike down an 
interest which is national and which will accomplish so much to 
establish public confidence, stop contraction, prevent shrinkage, and 
help resumption? and from the day that this bill becomes a law we 
may say the crisis is past and that we have commenced upon an era 
of prosperity ; slow it will be, substantial it will prove, for it will 
add commercial value to the intrinsic value of one of the great prod- 
ucts of our country. 

If, then, the demonetization of silver was a wrong, I know of but 
one way to remedy a wrong or repair an injury, and that is, to restore 
the right. I therefore shall vote for the bill and the amendments, 
and will say to my constituents, I have done my duty. 1 found silver 
demonetized; 1 voted for its remonetization. I found its coinage pro- 
hibited; I ordered its coinage resumed. I found its circulation re- 
stricted ; I directed that the mints of the country should be put in 
operation, and the doors of the Treasury be opened, and that the 
money of the people go into general circulation. 

Conscious of the rectitude of my intentions, believing I am right, 
knowing I am in the line of duty, and within the limits and require- 
ments of the Constitution, and guided by the experience of the past, 
recognizing the perils of the present, yp i the dangers of the 
future, I am satisfied that the passage of this bill will be productive 
of good. I believe the “ greatest good will be secured to the greatest 
number.” It will result in the stoppage of contraction, the cessation 
of shrinkage, and prove an aid to resumption, the revival of business, 
and restoration of confidence, and will be the harbinger of brighter 
days; and I cannot more appropriately close than with reading the 
approval of a large number of my constituents, independent of party, 
sent me immediately after my vote upon the original bill: 

Wo, the undersigned, feel it our duty, as your constituents, to express our ap- 
proval of your course in regard to the silver bill now before Congress. 

The experience of the past few years has fully satisfied us that the policy here- 
tofore pursued by the Government in regard to our financial matters has been 
sadly depressing to the interests of our country, paralyzing all kinds of business, 
filling our almshouses with poor but honest mechanics and Jaborers, and exact- 
ing in many cases their little property which they had accumulated by honest toil 
anil economy ; and we look to you in God's name and in His almighty power to use 
every effort the human mind is capable of exercising to change the present policy ; 
and if done we fully believe confidence will be restored, and peace and prosperity 
will welcome every heart throughout the length and breadth of our whole country, 

I cannot, I will not, resist the appeal of living lips, — up from 
the hearth-stones, firesides, and family altars of my people; and I 


cheerfully, gladly obey the voice of my constituents by voting, singly 


and alone of my delegation, for the silver bill and its amendments. 














of making for public buildings yield no interest or use until the build- 


Se 
Erection of Public Buildings. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. SCHLEICHER 
OF TEXAS, , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 





Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (HH. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil ex 


: we s 
Government for the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1879, and for othe Denses of the 


T purposes. 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. Mr. Chairman, from the bill now unde 
cussion I select for the subject of my re 
toward the erection of public buildings. 

Some time ago I introduced a bill in this House, which has heve 
been acted on by the committee to which it was referred, the oe 

wse and object of which bill was a reform in the system, or sales 

in the manner, of spending money for public buildings, for it is l ; 
system at all. I proposed to create a building fund of $40,000,000 
and to complete at once the buildings now being erected, ani| i. 
erect all new buildings needed for public purposes. I refer to thoge 
only which are permanently needed and where Government pays 
expensive rents. I refer to my bill for the purpose of showing tio 
faults in the present usage, which is again proposed in the appropria- 
tions before the House. 

The principal object of my plan is to inangurate a system under 
which all public buildings shall hereafter be erected ; to substitute 
method for irregularity and secure economy in the place of incon. 
siderate waste. 

Incidentally the passage of my bill will give employment to thou- 
sands of mechanics and laborers who are now suffering for the want 
of it, and will bring the erection of necessary public buildings into 
a time when labor and materials are at their lowest price. While 
neither of these latter reasons might in themselves be a sufficient 
justification of the plan proposed, they are powerful collateral reasons 
when system and economy ure the great objects to be attained. 

The expenditures for public buildings come under two heads— 
rents and annual appropriations for building ; and first I will speak 
of rents. 

It may be stated as a general proposition that in all cases where 
there is a permanent necessity for buildings for Government uses, 
such buildings should be erected by the Government and not rented. 
The reasons are obvious. The Government is charged for rentals at 
the rate of 10 to 20 per cent. on the value of the buildings rented, 
while it could place bonds for a building fund at 4 per cent. A mill- 
ion of dollars paid annually in rents commands now the use of only 
about six millions of capital invested in buildings, while the same 
annual expenditure would pay the interest on a building fund of 
25,000,000. In other words, the same annual expenditure which 
now gives the Government the use of unsuitable private buildings 
of a value not exceeding $6,000,009 would provide permanent and 
suitable buildings to the amount of $25,000,000. It should also be 
considered that fire-proof buildings, or at least buildings with fire- 
proof vaults and apartments, are requisite for the use of the Gov- 
ernment, and that such buildings can seldom be obtained by rental. 

Now as to the annual appropriations. 

The system, or rather the usage, of contributing toward the con- 
struction of public buildings by annual appropriations is crude and 
incorrect in principle, vicious, wasteful, and corrupt in practice. 

What would be said of an individual who should undertake to 
build a large edifice by spending $150,000 without any calculation as 
to future years and how much it would finally cost? And yet such 
is the usage in erecting our public buildings. Dependent on the 
feelings or political necessities of a congressional committee, not 
upon any known principle, a greater or smaller allowance is made 
each year to be expended on a building. When that amount has 
been expended, the work ceases for that year, the walls are covered, 
the outfit and tools are put away to rust and rot, and the corps of 
laborers discharged until the following year, when the machinery is 
again set in motion by a piecemeal appropriation, and so each year 


until the building is finaily finished. Nothing could be more crude 
and wasteful. 

We will briefly review some of the faults of our present usage: — 

1. To provide for the cost of a public building by taxation is a relic 
of the mediwval systems of finance. Before the modern system of 
using public credit was known the expenses of a war or any ex(raor- 
dinary expenses were raised by contributions levied upon the peo- 
ple. Modern civilization has taught us to distribute extraordinary 
expenses equally and lightly over many years by means of interest- 
bearing bonds. Annual appropriations should properly be confined 
to the current expenses of the Government for which taxes are levied. 
An individual would not consider an investment in a building as part 
of his current expenses, nor is it properly part of the current expenses 
of the Government. It is an extraordinary expense, and therefore 
neither the principal nor any portion of the principal is a proper 
subject for taxation. ; : 
2. The annual piecemeal appropriations which we are in the habit 


r dis. 
marks the appropriations 


ing is completed. Consequently the smaller we make the annual 
appropriations the longer is the money expended a dead and barren 
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ense. An economical Congress intending to save money by mak- 
= small appropriations, really wastes money instead of saving it. 
The method which would complete the buildings in the shortest pos- 
sible time is the most economical. 
slowly erected others have to be rented, the waste and folly of small 
and insuflicient annual appropriations becomes doubly glaring. 
"8 Naturally much waste occurs from prolonging the time of erect- 
ing buildings by making the annual appropriations smaller than 
requisite to keep the work in constant progress. When the money is 


expended and work stopped until another appropriation is made, the | ity and that the highest duty of the administration responsible for 


walls have to be covered in to protect the masonry from the weather. | 


The building outfit, tools, ropes, derricks, carts, wagons, mules, and 


If while buildings are being | 


in its vigilance and its accumulations against its victim, whether that 
victim be a great state or an individual, it absorbs all the elements 
of independence and vitality with which either is clothed. Let us 
admit, for argument, that this state of affairs was created by over- 


| expansion of business and improper expansion of values through the 


influence of redundant circulation, but Jet us not forget that redun- 
dant circulation was a loan forced against the people, and if delusions 


| in regard to values and in regard to the necessities of trade were 


horses are idle and go to waste. The skilled mechanics and trained | 
laborers have to be discharged and collected again when the work is | 


resumed. Watchmen have to be employed, and the pay of superin- 
tendents, inspectors, and other officials is continued whether the 
work is suspended or not. 


The following facts are worthy of consideration: in the last ten | 
years the annual appropriations for erecting public buildings have | 


aggregated $43,536,005.86 ; adding to this ten years’ rentals at the 


rate of $1,250,000 makes an annual average expenditure of over | 


five and one-half million dollars. The adoption of the measures pro- 
posed by this bill would reduce this expense to $2,000,000, namely, 


$1,600,000 interest on forty millions of bonds and about $400,000 for | erty and labor, double the value of the private and public bond of 


rents of small post-offices and other buildings in locations where the 
rents being paid are not sufficient to justify building. All the build- 
ings now being erected and hereafter every building which is begun 
will be finished without interruption in as short a time as consistent 
with good construction and careful work. 


Financial Legislation. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. HARRIS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 10, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. 
our history have no parallel for fruitfulness in return for labor when 


created, that it was the direct result of the action of those in author- 


this condition of affairs was to protect them to as great an extent as 
possible against the shock of the inevitable reaction. 

What have they done? Instead of considering the debt-ridden 
masses, instead of considering expanded values and protecting society 
by wise legislation from speedy reaction, we find those in authority 


| for the last ten years directing all the energies of the State, legisla- 


tive, judicial, and executive departments toward sudden and violent 
depreciation of lands, merchandise, grain, meats, and labor of all char- 
acter and description that enter into the economy of society. In 
following the administrative career of the ruling party, it will be 
found that every legislative act, every judicial act, and every execu- 


| tive act of the country since the conclusion of the war has tended to 
| increase the debt against the masses, depreciate the value of prop- 


the creditor, and lessen the value largely over one-half of the prop- 
erty and the products of the debtor. There is fo other country on 


| earth in which the people could have maintained themselves against 





starvation under such a system. There is no other country in which 
rulers would have dared such excesses against the people. In the 
long catalogue of crimes against the public welfare that belong to 
the history of republican rule, none have been followed by such dire 
results as their financial legislation; they educated the people by 
their expansions to believe in its perpetuation. 

Property was purchased and debts contracted with a full knowl- 


| edge of the amount of money in circulation and under the belief 
| that there would be no change until their property was paid for or 


| their debts discharged. 


With this state of things existing the Gov- 


| ernment commenced rapid contraction of its circulating medium. 


| present amount of circulation does to the maximum amount. 


we depended upon co-operation from nature or the beneficence of our | 


Creator. Our fields have been alternately bathed and fertilized by 


sun and rain until our granaries are groaning with their fullness. | 


Everywhere, from ocean to ocean, untold millions of acres unequaled 


erals of priceless value areslumbering in all our mountains; our forests 


offer to the artisan the most valuable material in inexhaustible quan- | mercy; it observes no Sabbath ; but constantly increases in size and 


tity to contribute to the comfort of the fireside and to the advance- 
ment of material civilization. Our political system has responded 
to the popular demands and each State is rehabilitated and their peo- 
ple secure in the forms and the substance of liberty. 
sincere desire to perpetuate it between the sections and classes is the 
common sentiment exhibited over the whole of our vast extent. The 
moral shock that war usually entails for a generation, and frequently 
for centuries, has through the wisdom of the masses passed from the 
face of society. For many years preceding the civil conflict the tend- 


Whether property represents money or money represents property is 
not material. There is one proposition that is self-evident, and that 
is, if a man’s wealth is in property he is worth just so many dollars 
as his property will bring. Now,as the Government curtailed its 


| currency to that extent it lessened the value of property, until prop- 
Mr. Chairman, the last twelve years of | 


erty bears about the same proportion to its former value that the 


Con- 
sequently the man who bought property on credit a few years ago, 


1 or borrowed money or otherwise contracted debts, as the currency 


| the currency. 
for fertility in any other land on earth yet remain undeveloped ; min- | 


was then, could easily have paid it but for this rapid contraction of 
But contraction went on, and as that progressed prop- 
erty depreciated in value and thus lessened the means of payment. 
Debt did not contract ; that grows by day and by night; it knows no 


| strength until it conquers its subject. 


Peace and a | 


ency in chureh and state, in trade and politics, represented by sections, | 
was toward disintegration; the tendency in all localities and interests | 


is now toward beneficial reciprocation and harmony. 
be distress, it must be conceded that it proceeds from causes inde- 


pendent of visitations of Providence and contrary to the will of the 
asses. 


It is my intention, Mr. Chairman, briefly to recur to the chief influ- | 


ences that have subjected us to the financial maelstrom that now in- 


gulfs every industry, devastates every locality, and threatens every | 


home. In the older societies of the world where every natural resource 
is developed, where every acre of soil is forced to its highest capacity 
of production, where every mine teems with labor, where every man- 


ufacturing industry is expanded to the uttermost limit that will secure | 


4 profitable return, where populations are dense and the chief con- 
cern of the ruler is to secure labor and bread for the people, govern- 


ment becomes an intricate science and difficulties and dangers neces- | 


sarily beset the pathway of those clothed with authority. Bat none 
of these conditions surround us, for our undeveloped resources are 
almost unlimited and cannot be exhausted for centuries. Our pu- 
lations are sparse, and diversitied resources offer an extensive field for 
profitable labor in all the different pursuits that goto make up thesum 
of human action, and therefore reasonably decent consideration of the 
public welfare would have averted the misery that now surrounds us 
and would have made our people happy and prosperous. 

What are, then, Mr. Chairman, the causes that have contributed 
to the universal desolation that surrounds us? It is attributable, sir, 
and attributable only to the existence of the mountain of debt, public 
and private, encouraged and built up by shameless maladministra- 
hon of publicaffairs, Of the manifold curses that befall society none 


entail such destructive and demoralizing influences as debt. Sleepless | 


If, then, there | little how much cireulation there was in the country; all would be 


We now behold this state of things. 


The man who bought prop- 
erty a few years since and paid half the purchase price is fortunate 
if he can surrender the property in payment of the remaining half. 
The man who then owed half as much as his property was worth is 
now bankrupt and his property passes away from him and still his 


debts not paid. The wealth of an agricultural country is in its lands, 
and whenever by any system of finance Government reduces its value, 
then to that extent it has reduced the wealth of the country. Sir, if 
every man, every county and State were out of debt, this doctrine 
would not apply. For if all were free from debt, it would matter 


even in the race. There could be no forced sales of property; the 
holder of the latter would be as independent as the holder of money 
or credits. But the dollar now represents twice as much land or 
property in the hands of the debtor as it did when the debt was 
contracted. The result is, property must be sacrificed to satiate the 
appetite of the dollar. The friends of this moneyed system cannot 
deny the facts, but allege the crash must come some time and as well 
now asany other. This means everybody involved must be crushed to 
restore prosperity, and the greater the rapidity of the ruin the more 
creditable the result and the more speedy the relief. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, that this theory of finance is not consistent 
with the views of the thousands who toiled for a life-time to secure a 
competency for themselves and families, and thought they had secured 
it. How will it suit the weeping mothers and little children when 
they see their last article of property pass from them by this policy ? 
How with the laboring-man who has struggled all his life against 
adversity, who in best times one day could only provide for the next, 
who sees those loving him and looking up to him crying for bread that 
is unattainable by constant toil? Notsosmoothly will the world move 
on tothem. Muchof the trouble comes, Mr. Chairman, from the fact 
that those with whom the world does move smoothly cannot appre- 


| ciate the wants, the suffering, and the condition of those differently 





situated; if they could, then I cannot believe there lives in our broad 


| country any set of men who are so heartless as to impose this system 


upon them. 
Mr. Chairman, more than four years ago I took occasion to express 
my views upon financial questions, and then foretold the result of 
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republican legislation. What I said then applies with greater force | 
































now, for the reign of ruin is now more universal, and I take the liberty 
of reproducing a portion of it: 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, we are told that there is a anfficient amount of circulation to 
meet the wants of the country his question is difticult to determine by any 

t f calculatiou We must therefore look to the amount now in circulation in 
other tries, as well as in our own, before the present state of things existed, 
to act with wisdom on Liis great question 

ENGLAND. 
Total PE c0cnee Sewsuncneads Sb6ues ueebs venue eeeseneseroes $772, 684, 000 
1% n pSSSCeSe ees ad sndeeoneesece sees seesecccocccce 31, 17, 108 
A int of cirowlation £0 GOGR POTSOR.. ccccccceccocccoccccccescsece $24 23 
FRANCE 
I 000 000 
j, 802, 921 
A $54 62 
GERMANY. 
‘otal amount in circulation............ 000, 000 
J . ee , 058, 196 
Amount of circulation to each person €26 60 
UNITED STATES 
I* ] nt in circulation 39, 000, 000 
A if circulation to each person s $i6 72 
In 1861-62, bank cirenlation.... 1, 098, 408 
In in73, bank circulation , L60, 308 
In 1860, bank circulation............. casts acieeiemdeadendiae Pe 
Da ‘ lation to eacH person .......... Seececvecee soocesceencces Siz 41 
lu t7 ink circulation Stell ate tea a ada ie = fin $3, 902, 342 
\ t of circulation toe each person nn ial — wtih $3 25 

I s. M cer, it will be seen that while in England, France, and Germany 
t cirenlation 7 capita ia $22.50, in the United States it is only $16.72, 
i \ nia only $3.25 for cach person, a ditference in favor of those countries 
over ours of nearly L00 per cent. and over my own State of nearly 900 per cent. 

B this is not allor the worst. Great wrong and injustice exist in the 
une | distribution of the bank circulation he facts and tigures which I give 
will startle gentlemen whe have not examined this question. 

Bank circulation. 
Cee ee eee Ses ND UD incnnnvcowsenmnbetisnseencbenvesnne $110,429, 966 
i SED SENN TN. cnn cecumpeeeneeanwatusmmeetaunecwusboetes 124,605,139 

Sees BR Tne Sak TIGRE TRAE. cconsccvccccnccsencnscscqneeessoxcnes 235,098,105 
The fifteen Southern States and the District of Columbia have only $3,160,308 
I t ty Western and Pacilic States and Territories all combined 

BONE GEE vicanw scodhetewdanenbnen santeneens> cuakbiebbowecaeedeeans 78,709,836 
i lint twenty-seven States South and West, and the Territories 146,870,144 

i tivures are taken from the official report of ra ae ney leg! oe Treas- 

! j make the shocking exhibit that litthl New England has three times 

hei lation as all the fifteen Southern States, and about 35 per cent. more 
than all the Western and Pacific States and the Territories combined. 


administration of government would protect the people against roney and 
polies. The latter are always able to take care of themselves. They need 
wotection at the hands of the Government, but the people need protection 


from their encroachments. The most detestable of all despotisms is the despotism 
ot money 


The monarch knows that the 





perpetuation of his family depends largely upon 
the content of his people, and that te be contented they must be comparatively 
prosperous Ilis constant study, therefore, is to so conduct financial affairs that 
money shall be cheap and labor remunerative. Money knows no law but ono of 
extortion; and whether its demands be wrung from the blood of the people or 
filched from the contending factions of the rich, its merciless thirst for more is 
never quenched Always on the alert for victims, the blood-stained battle-field is 
its paradise and the moaning of the widow and the fatherless its consolation. It 
needs no protection, Yet the Government has reversed its duty, and instead of 


le ating fo le, ¢ he erest, i as legislated for capital : | . . a 
islating for the poop , and in their interest, it has legislated for capital and | measure and attempted to prevent its consummation, conspicuous 


coucentrated wealth; for railroads with watered stocks, who charge the people for 


transportation double the cost of construction; for organized rings to reduce the 


value of the products of the farmer ; for stock jobbers and gamblers, who speculate 
on the miseries of the people. 


ty this system of prote g capits Es 4 -_ 7 inds —_—o b pt 
By this system of protecting capital the East has over two-thirds of the entire | regard to class or section. And when the proposition came before 


bank cireulation ; own a large majority of the bonded debts of the States of the 
Soufh and West and the counties of the West which issued bonds for railroad pur- 
poses. There is scarcely a county in the great State of Illinois which is not greatly 
in debt by bonds issued for railroads. Those bonds followed the money of the 
country, Which being in the East found a market there, and the people of Illinois 
are not only paying to the eastern capitalist the interest on those bonds, bmt, with 
the people of the South, are paying to the national banks of the East 6 per cent. 
interest in gold on their United States bonds to the amount of $235,000,000. 

Well may the East, with one foot on the South, the other on the West, with one 
hand in the pocket of the South and the other in the pockt of the West, intrench 
themselves behind their money-bags, the bonds of Western States and counties, 
and their iron vaults and exclaim ‘‘ we want no more money.” Weil they may, sir, 
when they have two-thirds of all the money of the country and a mortgage upon 
the lands of both the other sections. More currency would enable the people to 
raise these mortgages and pay their debts without having their land sold under the 
marshal’s hammer, and save their wives and children from being turned out of 
home to buffet the peltings of “the pitiless storm,” dependent upon the support of 
a cold and uncharitable werld. This, perchance, might render the money and 
stocks of the East less valuable to them; hence they oppose an increase of the cur- 
rency, let the consequences be what they may to others. 

Patent and glaring as is the injustice which I have pointed ont, still more so 
will it appear in another aspect which I shall now present. I will, for illustration, 
run a parallel between my own State (Virginia) and New England: 

nternal-revenue tax of New England: 
DEED id oyun sekGeb ebGns Suseatnenesesbcevenksetcsdnescensee 
Now Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Seckaaren a _... 8, 761,004 95 
Saku LE aicbecs 324) 552 17 


evecccccccece ° 873, 984 99 














nth Liha keene HOtbneeanennynnsinente 5, 575, 554 60 
Internal-revenue tax of Virginia...........cccccccecccccsssscvcce . 7, 343, 799 29 
Thus Virginia pays in excess of all New England ................ 1, 778, 244 69 





| Amount in Virginia 


| mént that a proposition so monstrous could be seriously thought of 


| tace value for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports 


| these notes? Notwithstanding this contract the edict of the bond- 


| 


220 bonds 
| (so called becanse the Government could pay them at the expiration 
of five years from date, while the creditor could not demand pa 
ment for twenty years) were payable in legal-tender notes, and jo 


| They were here in full force, hovering around the halls of legislation 





Amount of bank circulation in New England 





Difference in favor of New England 


M 
Amount to which New England is entitled. ....................... e239 * 
Amount to which Virginia is entitled ....................cecseees, ” 8 
New England has nearly three times as much currency as the law pres 


and Virginia not half as much as is due her under the apportionn 
ginia has to pay the General Government in revenue $7,343,799. a, 
$4,902,342 circulation with which to pay it, while all the New England State. 

pay $5,575,554, and have over $110,000,000, — 





Mr. Chairman, to show that the money power of the country ha 
. ° . . ‘ . ‘ Das 
controlled legislation in their interest and against the peopl 


only necessary to trace history on the subject. The act creati; rae ; 
bonded-debt system was passed February 25, 1862. hide 


It was not tl 
pretended that the bonds were payable in gold or even silver co 
The bill originated in the House of Representatives, and first passed 
that body. It went to the Senate. There, after a very heated dis. 
cussion, they put on the amendment that the interest should he pa 
in coin. Mr, Thaddeus Stevens, chairman of the Committee of War : 
and Means in the House, and who reported the bill, deprecated jj 
unmeasured terms the amendment of the Senate making the 


payable in coin. It was universally admitted that the 5 


interest 


one for five or six years after its passage announced any oth r opinion, 
The bonds called for dollars, and were paid for and bought with paper 
money when the latter was at a discount of from 50 to 75 per c 
and $100 in greenbacks bought a $100 bond. 

Can any sane man believe if the bonds had been gold bonds that 
they could have been purchased with thisdepreciated currency, dollar 
for dollar? In 1°67~68 the question of paying these 5.20 bonds in 
gold began to bediscussed. Both political parties inthe West claimed 
their payment in legal-tender notes. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury, then a Senat r of the United States, and chairman of the 
Finance Committee when the law passed, wrote as follows: 


‘ 
li. 


UnsiTep STaTes SENATE CHAMBER 

Washington, March 30, 1963 

Dear Sir: I was glad to receive your letter. My personal interestsare the s; 
as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to be influenced by them. My construct 





n 
of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel quite sure an impartial 
court would confirm it if the case should be tried before a court. I send you my 
views, as fully stated ina speech. Your idea that we propose to repudiate or vio 
late a promise when we offer to redeem the ** princ _ " in legal-tenders i« er 
ous. think the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses to take the same 
kind of money he paid for the bonds. If the case is to be tested by the law I am 
right; if itis to be tested by Jay Cooke's advertisements, Iam wrong. I hate 
pudiation or anything like it, but we ought not to be deterred from what is right 
tor fear of undeserved epithets. If under the law as it stands the holders ot 
twenties can only be paid in gold, the bondholder can demand only the kind of 


money he paid, then he is a repudiator and extortioner to demand money mor 
able than he gave. 


Truly yours, 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


But the pressure of the bondholders became greater and greater. 


and using every means that money and talent could command to 
satisfy their greed for more. At length a bill was introduced declar- 
ing these same bonds to be payable in coin. The mere announce- 


shocked and startled the country. Many leading men denounced the 


among whom was Senator Morton, who, while representing political 
views antagonistic to my own, my State, and my section, was then the 
defender of the interest of all the people engaged in industries without 


the Senate to declare these bonds po in coin, though it was the 
measure of his political party, spoke as follows 


And now I propound the question. It is either intended by this bill to make a 
new contract or it is not. If it is intended to make a new contract, I protest 
against it. We should do foul injustice to the Government and the people of the 
United States after we have sold these bonds on an average for not more than 
sixty cents on the dollar now to make a crew contract for the benefit of the holders 

It gives to those laws a construction that I do not believe in and that I have 
shown is contradicted by at least four acts of Congress. : 

Sir, it is understood, I believe, that the passage of a bill of this kind would have 
the effect in Europe, where our financial questions are not well understood, to in 
crease the demand, and that will enable the great operators to sell the bonds thes 
have on hand ata profit. It isin the nature of a broker's operation. It isa) ll 
movement intended to put up the price of bonds for the interest of parties (eat 
ingin them. This great interest is thundering at the doors of Congress, anc las 
for many months and by every means been attempting to drive us into legislation 
for the purpose of making money for the great operators. That is what it means 
and nothing else, 








Mr. Chairman, if necessary I conld produce many moreextracts of the 
opinions of distinguished men of the same character and I could read 
the act authorizing the issue of greenbacks as a currency to corrobo- 
rate what I have said ; but, sir, this is not important, for every note 
bears upon it the words of the act, “ this note is a legal tender at its 


and interest on the public debt.” Are not the five-twenties the bonds 
and therefore the debts of the United States which could be paid with 


holder was carried into effect in March, 1869, as follows: 


’ . » dia- 
That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Governmer twos : 
charge all its just obligations to the public creditors and to settle conflicting q's 
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«and interpretations of the laws, by virtue of which such obligations have been 
= 4. it is hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United States 
a iemal’ pledged to the payment, in coin or its equivalent, of all the obligations 
= ‘the U pited States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of all 
vr interest-bearing Obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
" porizing the issue of any such obligation has ey provided that the same 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. ; 

Thus changing the contract from currency to gold and robbing the 
people of many hundred million dollars by thus creating it a bond 
payable in gold that before this act had been payable in greenbacks, 
when one dollar in gold was worth from one dollar and a half to one 
dollar and seventy-five m greenbacks, placing the average discount 
at 40 per cent. The volume of outstanding five-twenties being 
¢1.500,000,000, this legislative act created a debt that before had no 
existence of near six hundred millionsand mortgaged the resources and 
the labor of the country tosecure its payment. Although for legisla- 
tiveinfamy this act has no known parallel in the history of civilized 
covernments, the appetite of avarice is never conquered, and the 
hondholder, becoming alarmed at the evident public dissatisfaction, 
sought some other device by which the plunder secured by this act 
could be made safe. The result was the act of July, 1870. 

This act provided for the issue of $1,500,000,000 in bonds. This 
measure was freed from doubtful construction. Noman was everagain 
to raise the question as to the kind of money in which it was to be 
paid, for the act provided that the bond should call for its payment 
in coin, both principal and interest. The equivalent for this was that 
the new bonds should bear a lower rate of interest. One portion 
should pay 5 per cent., another 44 per cent., and the remainder 4 per 
cent. It provided that these new bonds might be exchanged for the 
5.20 bonds. That so large a portion have been exchanged with a less 
rate of interest is proof positive that the bondholder knew his 5.20 
was payable in greenbacks and knew that the act of 1869 was a fraud 
upon the people. The holder istherefore very willing to take a bond 
which by the act authorizing it is made payable in coin in exchange 
for one which by the act authorizing it was payable in legal-tender 
notes. This process of funding or exchange of one class of bonds 
for the other has progressed until there now remain only about 
$450,000,000 of the original five-twenties. 

But this was not enough. The work of contraction did not pro- 
gress with sufficient rapidity to satisfy the greed of the money power. 
Again its batteries were erected against Congress, and again it tri- 
umphed by the passage of the bill known as the resumption act, which 
bears date January 14, 1875, and reads as follows: 

That on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then out- 
standing. on their presentation for redemption at the otlice of the assistant treas- 
urer of the United States in the city of New York in sums of not less than $50. 

This was the last and crowning effort to add still greater wealth to 
the capitalist and to bring ruin and poverty to the laborer, the farmer, 
the professional man, and all industrial classes. Contraction under 
that law took new life; not only the greenbacks but the banks began 
a rapid system of contraction to prepare for the impending crisis 
which would culminate January 1, 1879. The Comptroller of the Car- 
rency says in his last annual report: 

Sinee the passage of the acts of June 20, 1874, and of January 14, 1875, author- 
izing the retirement and reissue of national-bank notes at the pleasure of the 
banks, the cireulation has been steadily decreasing in amount. This will be seen 
from the following table, which exhibits the total outstanding circulation, not in- 
cluding mutilated notes in transit, upon the Ist day of January for the last ten 
years, and also upon November 1 of the present year. 

I omit the five years preceding and read the table which shows the 
decrease in the circulation for the last five years, as follows: 


COMET 1, BIOE dcncdacecensesueses ecocce weececvcccscocooevocses cecces $348, 516, 478 


347, 959, 471 
341, 653, 672 

sendientaee sane Kaptan «+. $318, 356, 754 

; 315, 881, 990 
Further, to show how steadily but yet surely this work of destruc- 


tion has marched on to its object, I will quote the following from the 
same report : 


Jannary 1, 1876 ... 
January 1, 1#77 . 
November 1, 1877 


The following summary exhibits concisely the operations of the acts of June 2), 
1*74, and of January 14, i875, down to December 1, 1877: 
National-bank notes outstanding June 20, 1874 $349, 894, 182 
Amount of same issued from June 20, 1874, to Jan. 14, 1875. 84, 734, 500 
Amount redeemed and retired between same dates 2, 767, 232 
Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875..... 1, 967, 268 


Total amount outstanding January 14, 1875 351, 861, 450 


Amount redeomed and retired from Jan. 14, 1875, to date... 61,728, 384 
Amount surrendered between same dates..... peckonesene s 9, 238, 107 

Total redeemed and surrendered ............ cocee-- 70, 966, 491 
Amount issued between same dates...... -.. 38, 324, 640 


Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date.................- 32, 641, 851 


National-bank notes outstanding at date................- eeeee. 319,219, 599 


Greenbacks 
b 


t on deposit June 20, 1874, to retire notes of closed banks.. &3, 813, 675 
eposited from June 20, 1874, to date, to retire national-bank notes.. 72, 669, 145 


Total de 


_ 1 ie Ladi 76, 482, 820 
Circulation re 


eemed by Treasurer between same dates without re- 


Pi ihiietedbdihdadend bekecs cobsendceneaenescoccoceces« 94,404,008 
Greenbacks on deposit at date....... , 204 


{reenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875........ pvkWeewaunen ~ $30, 659, 712 
srecnbacks outstanding at date ........+-ssss0«0.- 351, 340, 288 


23.4 








The above table shows nominally that on the Ist of December, 1377, 


there was in circulation the sum of $319,219,599 in bank-notes. The 


| report of the Treasurer of June 1, 1878, shows of greenbacks the sum of 


$360,412,000, making the entire circulation $679,631,599. I say nomi- 
nal, for since the lst of December the banks have surrendered many 
millions, and have been hoarding, preparatory for resumption. So 
that to-day there is not one dollar over $500,000,000 in active circu- 
lation, or about $12 to each person in the United States. I have 
examined with great care the finances of other countries, and can- 
not find a civilized government on earth that has not 100 per cent. 
more of circulation than ours; yet we are told we have an abundance 
of money; that if we have anything to sell we can get the money for 
it. Let the fact that more than half the cultivated lands of the United 
States are for sale and that we cannot get the money for them; let the 
low price of tobacco, of wheat, corn, beef, pork, bacon, and every prod- 
uct of the farmer answer this false assumption. These are stubborn 
and painful facts to the debtor and the farmer whose taxes have not 
been reduced and whose debts have gone up while their property and 
products have come down. Their liabilities have expanded while 
their means of payment have enormously decreased. 

Having traced the cause of our troubles to class legislation and the 
financial system of the Government, let us search for a remedy. 

Mr. Chairman, this House has been earnestly at work to remedy the 
evils of past legislation. Feeling the crushing effect of the resump- 
tion act, a bill to repeal the same passed the House at the extra ses- 
sion last fall. But it sleeps in the Senate, and I fear it sleeps the 
sleep that knows no waking. The House also passed the silver bill, 
the bill to remonetize silver, by which $43,000,000 a year is added to 
our circulating medium. 

This bill the Senate concurred in and it became a law. But what 
signified that, for as that law put silver in circulation the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the resumption act was curtailing the paper cur- 
rency so that its benefit was counteracted in the interest of the money- 
holder. The House waited in vain for the Senate to agree to the bill 
to repeal the resumption act. Finding this would not be done we 
tendered them the bill to stop contraction. This the Senate agreed 
to, so there is to be no more contraction, and it is to be hoped from 
that cause we have touched the bottom of our troubles. As silver 
goes out under the silver bill, to that extent our circulating medium 
will be increased and the people will be relieved. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past winter the Legislature of my State 
passed a resolution instructing her Senators and requesting her Bep- 
resentatives to vote for a repeal of the following law passed by Con- 
gress March 3, 1865: 

That every national banking association, State bank, or State banking association 
shall pay a tax of 10 per cent. on the amount of notes of any State bank or State 
banking association paid out after the Ist day of July, 1866. 

In obedience to that wish thus expressed, I offered a bill to repeal 
the same, and found upon inquiry that a majority of the committee to 
which under the rules my bill was referred, and to which alone it 
could be, were opposed to it. Therefore, no action could be taken on 
it at this session of the House. The old State-bank system is no favor- 
ite of mine, yet I am opposed to the Federal Government saying in an 
unmanly way or in any way that the States shall have no banks if 
they wantthem. It would have been much more frank and becoming 
for Congress to have said in so many words, “ No State shall establish 
any bank,” than thus to have undertaken to tax them out of existence; 
for no bank can pay 10 per cent. tax and survive. Hence the tax is 
prohibitory and there are no banks to tax. The old State banks had 
their faults—one was that their currency away from home was gener- 
ally ¢ or} per cent. below par. But this very fault became a virtue. 
As an inferior currency could not exist in the midst of a better, the 
inferior always sought its level and was promptly returned home, 
where it was at par again to answer the wants of the people. A 
national currency has the advantage of being everywhere in the 
United States of uniform value. But this virtue becomes a fault in 
this: being of uniform value, it seeksthe great money centersand never 
again finds its way back to tho starting-point. When the merchant 
or other business man took the former to a distant city, the return 
express brought the same money back to the State from which it went. 
Now, if the merchant or business man deposit his money in any of 
our national banks and procure a draft on any of the banks of the 
pastern or other cities, his draft is cashed and at once retarned with 
orders to forward the currency by express. 

Again history demonstrates that in no period of our existence was 
such oppression brought about under the State-bank system as we 
witness now. True, they had their convulsions, but none produced 
such protracted distress as we have witnessed under our present sys- 
tem. Up to September, 1873, prosperity prevailed all over our coun- 
try ; no man believed that a national bank could fail until the light- 
ning flashed the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. Then bank after bank 
followed in the wake; then business house after business house 
shared the same sad fate; then individual after individual sank until 
universal prostration reigned. 

It is nearly five years since the reverse of fortune set in, and it has 
grown worse day by day. Never under any system have we had so 
long a period of distress as under the present. Moreover, sir, more 
money has been lost to honest depositors within that period than was 
ever lost in a like period by the old State banks as they existed for 
twenty-five years before the war. 

In this connection I beg to read a letter from one who presided over 
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the deliberations of this House many years ago, who for nearly twenty 
years adorned the Senate of the United States, and was chairman of 
its Committee on Finance, a statesman whose talent and virtue 
brighten the pages of American history, whose good heart and modest 
unselfishness made him the beloved of all who knew him, Hon. R. 
M. T. Hunter, of Virginia: 


IicumonD, May 22, 1878. 


Dear Sir: Iam rejoiced to sce that you are moving for a repeal of the law tax- 
ing Stato issues 10 per cent. Should you succeed, you will entitle yourself to the 
thanks of the whole country, and particularly of the South and your native State, | 
Virginia. Many of the States are deeply depressed by the want of capital, nor 
can they recover from this condition unless allowed to organize their credit, which 
cannot be done efficiently unless this cruel exaetion bo removed. Among the States 
in that condition is Virginia. I hope you will succeed in your efforts to untie ber | 
hands. Of all the bills introduc od at this session into Congress this ranks next 
only, in my opinion, to the tariff modification 

With all respect, lam yours, very truly, 
hk. M. T. HONTER. 
lion. J. T. TARRIs, 


Mr. Chairman, it is a dangerous power for a central political body 
like the Congress of the United States to exercise absolute control of | 
the whole monetary system of the country; a power controlled to-day | 
by one political party, to-morrow by another. We now see political 
parties divided on that very subject. When the democrats get con- | 
trol, who doubts that important changes will be made? Then in turn, 
when the republicans resume authority, the work of undoing what 
their predecessors did will begin. Thus, between the two parties, | 
changes will be going on from time to time, as success follows one | 
party or the other; values will change with parties, and distress to 
the people will be the result. 

As the Government has assumed absolute and exclusive control of 
the finances of the country, if my voice could prevail, I would sub- 
stitute greenbacks for bank currency, for the Government has not 
only taxed State banks out of existence, but has turned upon her own | 
olispring, the national banks, and is devouring them by onerous tax, 
which the people in a great degree must bear. The national currency 
would go out directly to the people without having to pay these mid- | 
dle men 10 to 12 per cent. for its use. 

I would then pay the outstanding 5.20 bonds which have not been 
funded, according to the original contract, in greenbacks. This would 
lessen the public debt to that extent, stop the gold interest which 
the people are paying on these bonds, and give to the country a suf- 
ficient amonnt of money to answer the wants of business and the 
necessities of the people. This would cause no inflation; we would 
not then have as much money by 50 per cent. per capita as other | 
enlightened countries. It is the faith in our people which gives our 
currency its value, and not the gold in our vaults; for we have only 
about $250,000,000 gold in the United States, while our currency now 
is about 3 to 1 of that amount. We talk flippantly about “gold 
basis” and “specie payments” in the face of the fact that no bank- 
ing association, no bank, no government ever had one dollar of gold 
for every dollar of paper in circulation. Specie payment means sim- 
ply this and no more: that the faith of the Government is pledged, 
and that the public know the Government or the banking association 
will pay gold when demanded; but with that faith no one, or but | 
few, will demand it. Therefore, the Government or bank is regarded | 
on a specie basis, which rightfully interpreted means this: all can | 
pay gold when nobody wants it; none can pay gold, dollar for dollar, | 
when everybody wants it. It is the credit of the people through the | 
Government that constitutes specie payments. The credit of the | 
Government would stand a larger circulation without depreciation 
of its value. This is demonstrated by the fact that we have nearly 
$2,000,000,000 of bonded debt, all of which is above par in all the 
money markets of the world. 

It may be said that the bonds bear interest, and therefore that | 
debt can be securely floated without affecting the public credit, but 
the policy in all the past has been to depreciate the circulation by 
abridging its field of usefulness. It is not receivable for duties on 
imports, and therefore that now in existence is not guaranteed by 
the full faith and eredit of the Government. Hf this unwise dis- 
crimination were repealed the circulation now existing would be of 
greater value than gold, and I am sure that it is safe to state that 
five hundred millions additional would not affect its value a farthing. 
The sole basis of character possessed by the national-bank note is the 
Government bond pledged for its redemption. The substitution of 
the legal-tender issue for the bank issue would, at the present value 
of the legal-tender, enable us to pay three hundred and fifty million | 
of our 5.20 bonds, and relieve the people annually of twenty-one | 
million taxation. 

It is, however, idle to further elaborate these questions; for, with- 
out regard to party throughout the most of our great extent, opinion | 
on these questions is divided by classes, the money-holder and his 
serfs representing one class and all the great producing, agricultural, 
commercial, and labor interests representing the other. The money | 
kings have waged their cruel war until the contest between capital 
and labor is an existing fact. In this contest it requires but little | 








judgment to foretell the result. Capital through its own excesses | 


will work its ruin. This is no new phase of affairs in the current of 
human events; it is a contest as old as the ages, a contest which, sub- 
jected to the civilization of the nineteenth century, can have but | 
one issue. Avarice will be retired from the field of public action to ! 
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State of the Union. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES B. REILLY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878, 
On the state of the Union 





Mr. REILLY. Mr.Chairman, since the period immediately succeed. 
ing the organization of our Government there perhaps never has been 
in its history, in a time of peace, a session of the national legislature 
when its proceedings have been so eagerly and so hopefully watched by 
our aeante as have been those of the present one. I yUrpose, sir, on 


| this occasion, in a general way, to review the situation, to consider 


the causes to which it may be to some extent at least attributed, and 
to discuss the efforts we have made and the measures I believe best 


| calculated to afford relief. 


Our situation is most deplorable. We are at peace with the world 
and ourselves. Our relations in the great family of nationa are most 
cordial, and we enjoy the respect if not the friendship of all civilized 


| powers. We felicitate ourselves upon the new era of reconciliation 
| and amity that now happily prevails throughout our own borders, 
| Our harvests have been most abundant, our soil has yielded most 


bountifally her best gifts to man, and all nature and nature’s God has 


| smiled on our fair land. Within our territory are treasured ail the 


wealth and resources that ought to make a people great and prosper- 
ous. Our climate and soil for its variety and abundance of its prod- 
ucts are unequaled by that of any other nation. We have where- 
with to feed a hungry world, to clothe a naked world, and to shelter 
a houseless world. We have, too, a people progressive, intelligent, 
industrious, and accomplished in the arts and commerce beyond that 


| of any other. 


Besides all this, we have had during all this great prostration two 
very essential elements of prosperity most abundant, capita) and 
labor—both largely unemployed. We have a vast army of idle men. 
To-day hundreds of thousands of our citizens are out of employment, 
thousands to whom no task is too wearisome, no peril too great, for an 
opportunity to literally comply with the injanction of the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe to man, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” It is a sad spectacle to witness thousands of our best people, 
with stout arms and willing hearts, “ tramping ”—as their painful 
search for employment is by some so insidiously termed—through the 
country, penniless and helpless, dependent almost on charity for that 
which, under more propitious times, was the proud earnings of their 
honest toil. 

So, too, has capital been ample though unavailable, owing to unwise 
legislation—of which I shall speak further on—by means of which it 
has been diverted from the channels of industry and the avenues of 
trade. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, surrounded by andenjoying all these great bless- 
ings and advantages, the nation is suffering from a prostrat.on in busi- 


| ness and industry that is most appalling. Industry is paralyzed, 


manufactures stagnant, enterprise among our people well nigh 
crushed out, labor unemployed, and widespread distress prevailing 
throughout the land. 

This condition of affairs, under these circumstances, has aroused 
the public mind, and the people have become alarmed. They have 
determined the cause to be principally the financial and class legis- 
lation which has characterized our governmental policy for the past 
decade or more, and have commanded a halt. I shall briefly review 
this legislation. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


Our enormous public debt, created by the late rebellion, has been a 
great burden, but one that must be borne and discharged in a man- 
ner becoming a great and honorable nationality, and one of the first 
duties of our Government is to provide for its payment; but it is not 
the only duty it has to perform. Let us consider our policy in this 
regard. By the act of February 25, 1862, all duties on imports were 
set apart as a special fund, to be applied— 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and 
notes of the United States. , 

Second. To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of the on 
debt of the United States, to be made each tiscal year after the Ist o 


| July, 1862, to be set apart as a sinking-fand, the interest of which 


was likewise to be applied to the purchase or payment of the — 
debt, as the Secretary of the Treasury might from time to time direct, 
the residue to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 
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goon after the passage of the act of March 18, 1869, to which I shall 
lude spec ifically hereafter, came the act of July 1 4, 1870, by which 
the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue and sell cer- 
tain bonds therein denominated, payable in coin at not less than 
their par value in coin, and apply the proceeds to the redemption of 
the 5-20 bonds, or to exchange said bonds for 5-20’s. nder this au- 
thority the sinking-fund has been established and carried on. By 
the terms of the law the sum of only $475,318,788.78 was required to 
he used for sinking-fund purposes up to the Ist day of July last, 
whereas, according to the last report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
sury, the sum of over $220,000,000 in excess of that amount was ap- 
nlicd to that fand up to that date. On the 3ist of August, 1865, our 
publie debt reached its maximum, and was on that date $2,845,907 ,626. 
On the Ist of this present month of June, according to the monthly 
statement published by the Treasury Department, it was reduced to 
the sum of $2,033,637,450 64, so that in about thirteen years we have 
paid off over $812,000,000 of the principal of the public debt, or 
nearly one-third of the whole of it. Add to this the interest paid an- 
pually, and the figures become startling. There seems to be a class 
of men in this country who entertain the idea that the American 
people have but one duty to perform, aud that is to provide for the 
payment of the public debt, to which every other interest is to be 
subordinated, or even sacrificed. The wails of distress and the lita- 
pies of woe that ascend from every section, never reach the ear or 
touch the heart of this class. 

Sir, Lholdsacred theinviolability of the public faith and honor, and so 
dothe whole American people ; and they mean to pay the debt honestly, 
according to the terms of the contract and the conditions “ nominated 
in the bond.” And if there be any who seek to violate those terms 
and conditions, they are equally to be resisted and condemned with 
those who labor to give a forced construction in favor of the bond- 
bolder. But what I desire to impress upon the House is, that we have 
been too eager in this matter. The payment of the public debt, or 
any great portion of it, ought not to be imposed upon the present 
generation, especially in the manner proposed, when the effort is 
attended with such disastrous results as it bas been thus far. There 
is a great and prosperous fature for our country. It will, in the not 
distant future, be the happy bome of many millions more than now 
of prosperous people. For the priceless inheritance succeeding gen- 


erations will enjoy they well can and cheerfully will bear their due | 
proportion of our burdens. Our bonds having the longest time to | 


run are eagerly sought as a good investment, and the world every- 
where hasunbounded faithin our solvency. HenceI say, Mr. Chairman, 


that the operations of the sinking-fund as now conducted are oppres- | the comparative contraction continually going on, due to the increase of popul ation, 


sive, and impose an unnecessary burden on the people, the tax-payers ; 
and for these reasons one of the first steps to relief should be as pro- 
posed by this side of the House, to suspend the operations of the 
sinking-fund for a time, and credit the people with the amount already 
paidin excessof the requirements of law. The defeat of this merito- 
rious measure must be charged to the other side of this Chamber. 


CONTRACTION, 


But, Mr. Chairman, I comenow to consider the legislation which has 
most seriously affected our welfare. I allude to the legislation con- 


cerning our bonds, coin, and currency between the years 1869 and | 


1875. The first in point of time was the act of March 18, 1869, enti- 
tled “An act to strengthen the public credit.” This act provided or 
declared that all our bonds were payable in coin or its equivalent. 
Some of the bonds did not so provide, for by their terms they were 
payable in coin or lawful money, that is, legal tenders, commonly 
called greenbacks. More than one-half of our public indebtedness I 
believe was at one time held in such bonds, (those known as five- 
twenties,) and were purchased with greenbacks. ‘Then followed the 
act of July 14, 1870, above referred to, in fartherance of the act of 1869, 


by which these bonds so purchased and payable in lawful money were | 


authorized to be exchanged par for par in coin-bearing bonds, the im- 
mediate effect of which was to enormously enhance the value of these 
honds, estimated at $500,000,000, and increasing to that extent the bur- 
densof the people. This was the first grand achievement of the money 
power, and stands towering high as a monument in the pathway of Fed- 
eral ene ion in commemoration of its triumph over the rights of the 
people. 

But, sir, this was only the beginning. The act of 1870 followed as 


above mentioned, and then came that most iniquitous law demonetiz- | 


ing silver. From the formation of our government up to the time of 
the passage of that law gold and silver constituted our coin money, 
and both had ever received equal recognition in the eye of the law. 
Asif by the interposition of Providence, the means to facilitate the 
payment of our debt was provided us in the discovery and develop- 


ment, about the time of the passage of the act of 1869, of silver mines | 


of unexampled richness within our own territory. This excited the 
apprehensions of the bondholder, who, as we have seen, was to be 
paid in coin, lest he should be paid in the “dollar of the fathers.” 
So again he directs his batteries on the Halls of Congress, and, as a 
result, we have the enactment of 1873, stealthily secured, demonetiz- 
ing silver. This act was more than an outrage; it wasacrime. Of 
course, the effect was, in connection with the act of 1869, to make all 
our indebtedness payable only in gold. Now we would say, should 








are not. Their cry is still, “Give!” “Give!” and their success only 
incites greater exertion ia the attainment of their purpose. The 
crowning act in this infamous policy is the last, the act to provide 
for the resumption of specie payments, approved January 14, 1875. 
By its provisions, on the Ist day of January next, less than six months 
hence, is fixed for the resumption of coin of every form of government 
indebtedness. It must be borne in mind that at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act gold was the only coin money recognized by the law. 

To this policy may our present distress be justly attributed in a 
very great measure, but to this particular law, more than any other 
one. It has occasioned more misery, ravaged more fortunes, bank- 
rupted more merchants, and produced more idleness than any law 
since theorganization of the Republic. I shall not stop, Mr. Chairman, 
to discuss these laws or their effects further. It has been doneably and 
exhanstively in Congress and out of it, and the people are, alas! too 
familiar with them and their effects. I have referred to them only as re- 
cording the history of theevents which have cast a gloom over our land. 
The time has come when all such legislation must cease. The people 
are no longer in a temper to submit to such outrages upon their rights. 
I would not administer to the bondholder any less measure of justice 
than I would to any other citizen, neither would I add to his privi- 
leges nor enlarge his rights beyond those of any other. That this has 
been none no candid student of the legislation of the past twelve 
years will deny. Equal and exact justice to all should be the guid- 
ing star of our legislation. 

If the effect of this policy were confined to simply advancing the 
interests of the bondholders, and had not correspondingly injured the 
interests of the people, perhaps it would not be seriously considered. 
But it has been destructive of the well-being of our people, and neces- 
sarily so. The natural resultof this policy was, of course, to contract 
the volume of currency, which was the vital blow to the people’s 
interest. In 1867 our volume of currency, or circulating medium, 
amounted to $1,315,515,000, and to-day it is about $690,000,000, a de- 
crease of over $525,000,000 in ten years, besides the losses by depre- 
ciation in values occasioned thereby, which are simply incalculable. 
Its effects early became apparent, but were treated with indifference. 
The first shock was the panic of 1873, carrying low many gigantic for- 
tunes, and spreading ruin in every quarter. The then President of 
the United States became apprehensive of the wisdom of the policy 
which he championed, and in his annual message to Congress, at its 
meeting in December, 1873, expressed himself on the situation as fol- 
lows: 


In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the currency, and 


increase of manufactures, and all the industries, I do not believe there is too much 
of it now for the dullest period of the year 


The italics are mine. But neither this advice from so high an au- 
thority, nor the continued and increasing depression prevailing 


| throughout the land, was heeded. The iron hand of contraction was 


laid on more heavily, and in the midst of desolation continued to 
destroy. And all this has been done to advance the interests of the 


| few, and to deprive the people of the only money they knew, and to 
| which all their business and values were adjusted. It was the money 


which saved the life of our nation, gave strength to our armies, and 
victory to our cause. [ quote again from the same message above 
referred to, the following : 


The experience of the present panic— 


The panic of 1873— 


| has proven that the currency of the country, based as it is upon the credit of the 


country, is the best that has ever been devised. Usually, in times of such trials, 
currency has become worthless, or 80 much depreciated in value as to inflate the 
values of all the necessaries of life as compared with currency. Every one holding 
it has been anxious to dispose of it on any terms. Now we witness the reverse. 
Holders of currency hoard it as they did gold in former experience of like nature. 


The people are satisfied with this money, and if the bondholder is 
not, that is no reason why the people shall be compelled to suffer by 
seeking to deprive them of it in the unjust manner I have stated. 

Such has been the financial policy, Mr. Chairman, pursued by oar 
Government, and which has so teriously preyed on our prosperity, but 
which it is to hc sincerely hoped is to be abandoned. We are power- 
less to repair tbs evils of the past, but we may by wise legislation 
avert the greater threatened calamities of the future. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been other contributing causes, such as the 
national-bank legislation, the prodigal waste of the public lands, the 
neglect of our commercial interests, the profligacy of class legislation— 
ail scarcely less grievous in character than they have been serious in 
consequences. This has been the policy of the dominant party, which 
has been administering the affairs of our Government. But they have 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting, and henceforward 
forever must be dismissed from the trust. 


MEASURES OF RELIEF. 


I proceed now to consider the efforts which we have made, and 
some of the measures proposed, which I believe best calculated to 
afford the relief so much needed. The people, wearied with long suf- 
fering, and sick at heart with hopes deferred, have determined the 
course of their Representatives, and given their commands in a man- 


this class be coutent, and their every object accomplished, but they | ner that cannot be ignored. 
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REMONETIZATION OF BILVER. 

We have, as a result, the remonetization of the silver dollar, and its 
restoration to its normal and legitimate place in the money of the 
nation. The same power that assassinated it strenuously labored to 
prevent its restoration to life, but all their efforts were fruitless and 
all their predictions false. Public sentiment was respected save by 
him who occupies the presidential chair. Propriety forbids that I 
should in this place discuss the influences or question the motives 
which controlled him in vetoing the act to remonetize the silver dollar, 
but I am glad to be able to say that veto was useless, for it was uncer- 
emoniously put to death and buried in the indignation of a disap- 
pointed people. 

We have failed to experience any of the evil consequences that the 
enemies of this measure predicted would result from it, nor have we 
been able to discover that it has impaired the public faith or violated 
the public honor even in the slightest degree. On the other hand, 
some may say that the prophecy of its advocates as to the benefits 
that would result from it have not been realized. I say they have 
fully. It will be remembered that the bill as originally introduced 
into the House proposed to place the coinage of the silver dollar on 
the same footing as that of the gold dollar. Its emasculation by 
a republican Senate impaired its scope and efliciency and restricted 
its coinage to a very limited extent. But one great point has been 
achieved. It is that silver is once more a legal tender and increases 
our means of discharging our indebtedness. But it is said it has 
proved of no practical benetit tothe people because it has not entered 
into general circulation. 

This is readily answered. In the first place, as before stated, its 
coinage is limited. Again, the Secretary of the Treasury, that great 
apostle of gold resumption, is hoarding it as a guard to protect his 
much-coveted gold when the day of resumption comes, and he has not 
been overwilling to put it in circulation. Buta conclusive reason, 
and one that demonstrates the good effects of the law, may be found 
in the fact that as silver is now receivable for duties on imports, it or 
the silver certificate provided for by the act are used for that pur- 
pose, and gold alone being no longer required for that purpose, our 
merchants are not obliged to go into the market and purchase it. The 
result is the premium on gold has almost entirely disappeared, and 
gold, silver, and legal-tender notes are about equivalent in value. 
‘Thus we see that the silver either remains in the Treasury to redeem 
the tilver certificate or, being paid out, finds its way back in payment 
of duties. It is to be hoped that our efforts will not cease until the 
defects of the present law are removed, and the silver dollar, in every 
respect, placed side by side with gold. 

ANTI-CONTRACTION AND RESUMPTION,. 

Another measure of great importance and of great significance in 
noting the triumph of public sentiment is the bill to prevent a 
further retirement of the greenback, or, in other words, a further con- 
traction of our currency. Had this meritorious act been adopted 
long ago, much of our present suffering would have been avoided. 
But “ better late than never,” and it is a crumb of comfort to know 
that at last we are moving in the right direction. Another and per- 
haps the one most important step has been our effort to repeal the 
act providing for the resumption of specie payment. It is deeply to 
be regretted that this measure has not met with the success the two 
preceding ones have, and which its merits so eminently deserve. 
This House has done its whole duty in the matter and gave its sanc- 
tion to this bill at an early day in the session, but unfortunately it 
hangs fire in a Republican Senate, where every effort of its friends to 
have it acted upon has thus far proved unavailing. It is claimed 
now, Mr. Chairman, that we have practically resumed specie pay- 
ments, that the legal-tender is at par with gold, and that there is no 
necessity for the passage of this bill. 

Never was there a more egregious error. Equalization is not re- 
sumption. Resumption means redemption, and the destruction of 
our currency. But for the vicious, financial legislation of the past, I 
believe our greenback would have been equal to gold before now. 
The aggregate amount of currency, by which our prices of land, 
labor, and products were measured, when the bill providing for the 
resumption of specie payment became a law, was $733,000,000. The 
estimated amount of gold coin and bullion in the country, that is in 
the Treasury, the banks, and among the people, is estimated at about 
$185,000,000. By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury we re- 
quire $93,000,000 gold to pay the interest on the public debt, more 
than half of which goes out of the country. Then there is to be de- 
dueted the amount used in the arts and manufactures. There is not 
to-day over $5,000,000 in gold in all the banks of the country, and 
there are not fifty millions of gold in the Treasury applicable for re- 
sumption purposes. This statement of itself it seems to me onght to 
be conclusive of the fallacy of resumption on the day named, aside 
from the disastrous effects it has already produced, and which will 
only be enhanced if this policy is persisted in. That the Senate may 
rive this important measure speedy and favorable consideration is a 
“consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

The bill (No. 4247) “to retire the circulation of national-bank 
notes, and for other purposes,” is another measure of vital impor- 
tance, but which, owing to the condition of business in the House, 








cannot be reached this session. This bill, if properly underst 
must commend itself to the jadgment of all. lt is not pro eed, 

rejudice or interfere with any of the rights or privilege. 
yanks, save that of issuing money. The bill does not rep 
charters, or in any way prevent them from carrying on the 
banking as they do now, that of receiving deposits, loaning moner 
discounting, and exchange. It simply provides that that act of : ys 
ereignty, the right to issue money, shall be exercised by the Gove z 
ment itself, and not be delegated to any set of individuals, | beli = 
it is the exclusive right of the Government to farnish a n oo 
rency. It is only the indorsement or guarantee by the Government 
of the national-bank notes that gives them value and currency ow 
the liability of the Government involves only a payment in’ legal 
tender notes of its own issue. The full amount of national-bank 
notes is about $320,500,000, for which the Government is liable as guee. 
antor. It is proposed to retire these notes and substitute the leva). 
tender notes of the Government for them. I hope, Mr. Chairman. to 
have an opportunity of saying a few words more on this bill when it 
is reached on the Calendar. 

PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

Another measnre of great importance, and in the same Sine of yin- 
dicating popular rights, is the bill to regulate the payment of interest 
due by the Pacific Railroad companies to the Government, and out 
of their earnings establishing a sinking fand in the United States 
Treasury for that purpose. The debt of these companies to the Gen. 
eral Government is of vast proportions, and they have sought every 
means to avoid it. They have their agents continually lobbying jn 
the halls of Congress, and pending action on the above bill were here 
in force, but the people gained another signal triumph, and the lobby 
was alministered an ignominious rebuke. It is confidently believed 
that the provisions of this bill will secure the Government, and in- 
demnify it against loss on this account. The legislation in favor of 
these corporations is a dark spot in our legislative history. In 
great country such as ours, with our vast territory and varied re- 
sources, I believe in the policy of according proper aid in its develop- 
ment, where beyond individual enterprise. It is the abuse of this 
principle that is to be censured. The corruption that attended the 
legislation referred to, the reckless extension of Government aid in 
this particular, and the conduct of the corporations themselves toward 
their benefactor, can find no defender anywhere. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

There is pending another bill of great importance, which has re- 
ceived some consideration by the House, and will soon be acted on. 
It is the bill to regulate interstate commerce and to prohibit unjust 
discrimination by common carriers. The power of great monopolies 
and concentrated wealth, fostered by vicious legislation, has attained 
such a magnitude as to not only oppress the people, but endanger the 
public welfare. The legislation of the past twelve or fifteen years 
has been almost exclusively in the interest of capital and corporate 
power. Our people are neither arrayed against capital nor opposed to 
corporations for legitimate purposes. They favor the great highways 
of communication between oug people. The necessity for railroacs 
for the purposes of trade, commerce, and convenience, and their util- 
ity in the progress of civilization, and the development of our coun- 
try, is appreciated by them; and so long as they are conducted for 
the public good, for which they were established, the people will ac- 
quiesce in all their demands, and revere them as great public insti- 
tutions. But they must not be used to oppress the people, nor seck 
to obtain greater favor or advantage at the hands of the law than any 
other legitimate interest. This has been done, and the pending bill 
proposes to remedy some of the evils, and provide against a recur- 
rence of them in thefuture. I trust the gentleman having it in charge 
will continue to be as vigilant as he has been in urging its passage. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to say a word on a topic of some im- 
portance, and one that, in my judgment, at this time is worthy of 
our serious attention. I allude to the subject of our public lands, 
and how toregard them. It is not a new subject, but one that has re- 
ceived the attention of our wisest statesmen atall times. Agriculture 
is the great foundation of all national prosperity. ‘The wealth and 
strength of a country are its population, and the best part of that 
population are the cultivators of the soil. Independent farmers are 
everywhere the basis of society and the true friends of liberty.” By ex- 
tending the domain of personal liberty you give firmer anchorage to 
public morals and a more certain basis to Republican institutions. 
Now, sir, it never has been the policy of this Government to hold the 
public lands as a source of revenue. They can be made to contribute 
vastly more to the material wealth of the nation by encouraging 
their settlement and cultivation than by holding them as a means ol 
revenue. The totalreceipts arising from sales in the last year was less 
than $2,000,000. It is the labor of the settler alone that gives real 
value to these lands. As early as the administration of President 
Jackson this subject was prominent in our public affairs, and in his 
fourth annual message he treats it as one of the first importance, and 
his remarks are as applicable to the situation to-day as they were then, 
indeed more so. I insert the following extracts : 


It cannot be doubted that the speedy scttlement of these lands constitutes 
the true interests of the repnblic. * * * * It scems to me to be our true 
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nds shall cease as soon as practicable to be a source of 



















































































policy that the public la 


venue, &C. 
“The wisdom of this policy has been fully demonstrated in its re- 

At thislate day, Mr. Chairman, I deem it superfluous to discuss 
ealts. tional power of Congress over our public domain. The 
stablished practice and custom of the Government, at all times, in 
> i to it, removes all grounds for cavil on this question. The 
— tead laws themselves are conclusive on the subject. Congress 
bemrodnced the price from $2 to $1.25 per acre, and it is dependent 
wbolly on its own will whether there shall be a further reduction. 
The immense grants—being an empire of 235,000,000 acres of the fair- 
est portion—oft our public domain, to private corporations, forever set- 
tles the power of Congress to dispose of these lands according to its 
will. It is, then, only a question as to what is the wisest and best 
policy to adopt as to these lands. I am not prepared at this time to 
advocate or suggest any detailed plan. I discuss only a principle, 
whieh, if itshall be deemed deserving, there will be no great difficulty 
in carrying it into execution. | 

The depression so prevalent in our manufactures and the consequent 
vast number of unemployed men and the distress resulting would seem 
to suggest the settlement upon our public lands as one of the most 
speedy means of relief. W hile there is an acre left of these lands it 
scems to me it would be but the part of wisdom for our Government 
to afford the greatest facility to every enterprising American citizen to 
secure an independent home. The homestead laws, though of great 
merit, are not commensurate with the necessities of the present situ- 
ation. Asso well said by the gentleman from Massachusetts in his 
speech a few days ago— 

But the lands donated are quite beyond the reach of the men who should occupy 
them, for it is aseless to tell a man laboring for wages which will not support his 
family that he can have a farm in a distant Territory thousands of miles away, 
which he is utterly unabletoreach. To offer a man a place for a home while before 
he can possibly oven build a shelter for his family upon it he must starve with bis 
wife and children around him, or while waiting a year at least before his gift-farm 
can be made to produce food, is like the water held in the sight of Tantalus which 
he may never reach or taste. Some means must be found to bring the laboring man 
and the land together and to enable him to sepport himself until he can make that 
land self-supporting, or the gift is only a pretense. 

I believe such means are practicable, and that it would be wise 
policy for our Government to perfect and carry them out. Be- 
sides the vast area of land granted to corporations, our Government 
was not stinted in its aid with money and credit to them—guaran- 
teeing, as before stated, their bonds to the amount of 364,623,000, 
and paying in cash, out of the people’s money, the sum of $36,000,000 
more, as interest on these bonds. To be sure it will be urged that all 
this was done in furtherance of a great public enterprise, and upon 
the theory of promoting the public welfare. I grant it. But I sub- 
mit that the settlement of our public lands by honest citizens will 
also promote the public welfare and is also a great public enterprise. 
The track of the plow on our Western domain antedated the track of 
the railway, and the railroad but followed the plowshare. The settler 
on our public lands was the pioneer of our Western civilization, and 
it was his adventure and labor that gave birth to the populous commu- 
nities, grand enterprises, and great cities that have contributed so 
vastly to our grandeur as a nation. 

COMMERCE. 


Mr. Chairman, there is another subject immediately concerning our 
prosperity, to which I desire to call attention; it has been sadly, 
almost criminally, neglected. I allude to our commercial interests. 
Some years ago it was our boast that we were mistress of the sea. 
Our flag floated in every port, and our sails whitened every sea; but 
to-day the very opposite is the case. Like many other interests, our 
commerce was lost sight of by the power that dictated our legisla- 
tion and controlled our policy, and, like those other interests, has 
suffered. The Government withdrew from it its protecting arm, and 
the result is most alarming. One of the committees of this House, 
investigating this subject, has presented a report that deserves our 
most carefal study. I append the following extract from it as an 
epitome of our situation commercially : . 


Since 1857 the proportion of tonnage as between our own and foreign ships 
engaged in trade to and from this country has been reversed, although the com- 
merce has been increased nearly 100 per cent. In 1457 the value of the foreign 
trade carried to and from all American ports in American bottoms was $510,000,000, 
and the total carried in foreign bottoms was $213,000,000. In 1867 the figures were 
reversed, foreign ships carrying $530,000,000, while American ships carried only 
#296,000,000. In 1877 the proportion was still greater against us, foreign bottoms 
carrying $858,000,000 to $¢15,000,000 carried in American bottoms, and this being a 
willion less than our vessels carried twenty-five years ago. It is estimated that 
we now pay yearly to foreign ship-owners, for carrying passengers, goods, and 
mails, at least $50,000,000. Steam is rapidly superseding sails, and with the same 
tonnage does three times the work. Our steam marine is insignificant, and there 
fore we cannot compete with the other nations of the world in the carrying trade 
until we build it up. Europe has two hundred steamships running to and from 
tho United States, and the United States has less than fifteen steamships running 
across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Three-fifths of the exports, nine-tenths 
“ the imports, and all the passengers and mails to and from New York go by 
steamehips. Twenty years ago we spent for ship-building $25,000,000 per annum, 
exclusive of immense sums for repairs. Nearly all this money was paid for labor. 
Now we expend less than half this sum, or about $11,000,000. The tonnage in our 
foreign trade has doubled, but our ship-building has been reduced one-half. 


It is true that our commerce sustained serious injury by the priva- 
teers during the rebellion, which almost drove our ships off the sea. 
But it is over thirteen years since the war closed, and no effort has 
been made to revive our commercial prestige. Even at our door and 
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on our continent it has been treated with a strange indifference. 
Take the great South American countries; we have scarcely any 
trade relations with them ; Brazil, for example, a great empire, with 
which we are on the most friendly terms. It has a population of 
over 12,000,000 people and a foreign commerce of over $200,000,000, 
and a coast-trade of over $50,000,000. We have but an insignificant 
portion of this trade. There is not a steamship-line between our 
country and it, but there are nine established lines between it and 
Europe. All mails from this country to Brazil have to go across the 
Atlantic to England, and thence 5,000 miles to Brazil. So all ex- 
changes are negotiated through London. We cannot afford longer 
to neglect our interests in this particular, and our necessities suggest 
prompt and efficient attention. The Government must take hold ; it 
is beyond individual accomplishment. In concluding his last annual 
report on the commercial relations of the United States, the honorable 
Secretary of State speaks of this subject in this way: 


It should also be borne in mind that the supremacy of the greatest commercial 


and manufacturing countries in the world is principally due to the able supervi- 
sion, protection, and direction of their trade by their governments. On the other 
hand, the American individual has had to do all for American commerce, the Gov- 
ernment perhaps abstaining too much from either directing or encouraging. It is 
only where a national principle permeates a republic that its national require- 
ments, year by year, are attended to. It would seem, therefore, that the fostering, 
the developing, and the directing of our commerve by the Government should be 
laid down as a necessity of the first importance. With this protecting supervision, 
and with the individnal energy and ability of our business men concentrated and 
aan against all opposition, no limit could be set to the extension of our foreign 
trade. 


I trust such will be our policy for the future, and that Congress 


will give this subject the attention its importance demands. 


I would like also, Mr. Chairman, to callattention to the bill provid- 


ing for a safe depository for the earnings of the people. I will not 
stop to consider its details at this time; I only mention it now as an- 
other of the meritorious measures introduced by this side of the 
House. It needs no argument in its support in the light of the re- 
cent sad experieuces of the past few years, in which thousands of 
our people have been ruined by the failure of savings banks through- 
out the country. There areother measures to which I would like to 
refer, but as 1 purpose, if an opportunity be afforded me, of saying 
something as to them when they are under consideration, I will not 
do so now—save to mention the subject of internal improvements 
and proper protection to American industries. The defeat of the pro- 
posed W ood tariff bill, so called, a few days ago, relieves the necessity 
of any argument on that point. Butin the present condition of our 
country, I favor a policy of internal improvements, for national 
purposes and necessities, and such as are calculated to enhance the 
prosperity and develop the resources of our country. I favor liberal 
appropriations for all public buildings already commenced, and neces- 
sary for public use, so that employment may be furnished to many 
of our idle citizens, and if necessary I would appropriate the amount 
required for the sinking fund, which is about $35,000,000 annually, 
for that purpose. We can afford it, as I have shown in the former 
part of my remarks. 


Now, Mr. Chairman,I have in thissummary way considered the state 


of the Union, the causes to which our unfortunate situation may be 
attributed, the measures of relief adopted and those proposed. Ihave 
sought to outline the policy that in my judgment should dictate our 
course, as the most speedy and certain road to prosperity. I believe 
I have but echoed the sentiment of the great mass of the American 
people. I have spoken for them, but especially for those I have the 


honor to represent on this floor. The people look to us, the demo- 


cratic Representatives on this floor, whom they have in this instance 
specially commissioned, to remedy the evils of the past and afford the 


means of relief so much needed for the present and future. The ills 
we suffer from have not come suddenly upon us, but have been the 
steady growth of years, as they were encouraged and increased by 
bad legislation; and as they are the accumulation of time, so it will 
take time to remove them. Mere legislative enactment is not a panacea 
for a nation’s ills, nor the antidote for adversity. But I am one of 
those who believe that a nation’s policy may be such as to either re- 
tard or promote its prosperity. The policy of late has been such as 
to blight it; let ours now be the reverse. The pursuit of such a policy 
as I have indicated will, inmy judgment, Mr. Chairman, stay the hand 
of desolation that is laying waste all our substance. Let us legislate 
“for the greatest good to the greatest number,” with good faith to the 
people as well as the holders of public securities, and with a deter- 
mination “ to do equal and exact justice to all.” 

By such a course our coun'ry and people will speedily secure a 
most enduring and pervading prosperity; our manufactures and in- 
dustries regain and even exceed their former prosperity ; our people 
again find useful employment at lucrative wages, and the busy hum 
of industry resound thronghont the land. With our magnificent re- 
sources, and our cheap, inexhaustible, and accessible supplies of all 
kinds, we should soon assume our rightful position as the most pros- 
perous nationof the world. The people are looking to us and watching 
with eager interest our actions. Let us not be remiss in our duty, or 
turn a deaf ear to their petition. Let us by a vigilance that never 
sleeps guard their rights, and by an energy that never tires seek to 
promote their welfare; so that each of us, returning to our respect- 
ive constituencies, may hear from them, “‘ Well done.” 
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The Hayden Survey. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. R. SINGLETON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 












































Thursday, June 13, 1278, 








On the bill (EL R. No, 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1879, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SINGLETON. 























Mr. Chairman, the survey under the direction 
of Dr. F. V. Hayden was begun in 1867, on a small appropriation of 
$5,000. Since then its appropriations were increased year by year 
until in 1873 it received $95,000, which sum was given it each year 
until 1876, During these years, 1873, 1874, and 1875, with this appro- 
priation of $95,000, the survey was so perfected and became so com- 
| plete an organization that thorough and systematic work was the 
result. This amount is all that has been asked for in the annual 

estimates for the past six years; it has never been exceeded, and is 
‘ what is actually needed to keep together the experienced scientific 

corps of the survey. In 1876 this estimate was reduced $30,000, and 

in 1877, $20,000, making a reduction of $50,000 during the last two 
' years, which has nearly crippled its capacity for usefulness, and now 
: it is proposed to still further cut down its appropriation. This, gen- 
i tlemen, is not true economy. 
ii Since its inception, this survey has published nine annual reports, 
f containing forty-three hundred pages; nine miscellaneous publica- 
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tions, containing twenty-four hundred pages; nine quarto volumes, 

which are standard works on various scientific subjects, containing 

thirty-eight hundred pages; four volumes of bulletins, containing 
: twenty-two hundred pages; making a total in all of twelve thousand 
; 

















seven hundred pages. 
8 In addition to these, thirty-one maps, besides the superb Atlas of 
; Colorado, by far the finest piece of work ever published by this Gov- 
ernment, have been issued. 

Of the purely scientific value of the resnlts of this survey I leave 
it to scientific men of this and other countries to speak, and their ver- 
dict is unanimons in high praise of the character of the work and its 
results. The chief, Dr. Hayden, has received the strongest indorse- 
ment of the scientific men of this country by being elected to a seat 
in the National Academy of Sciences, and in Europe by being elected 
honorary or corresponding member of over forty of their most promi- 
nent geological, geographical, and natural-history societies. Their 
appreciation is shown by the following extracts from letters: 

C.P. Daly, president of the American Geographical Society, says: 
















































































I received the atlas and have examined it. I give you my warmest congratula- 
tions upon it. It is, in my judgment, the finest cartographical work that has yet 
appeared in this country, and will eet with any I know of in any other coun- 
try. It will do you and all engaged under you great honor in the wide-spread repu- 
tation that will follow from its publication here and distribution over Europe. 









































Prof. A. Guyot, the greatest of American physical geographers, 
writes = 














I have received your magnificent Atlas of Colorado, for which I am truly grateful. 

The work is certainly one of the handsomest and most valuable productions ever 

: issued by the Government, and will do great credit to it. But whet I value more 
still is the vast amountof exact information that it gives to the scientific world 

on a region perfectly unknown a few years since. 

1 epemmanky, geology, physical geography are all beautifully illustrated. 

Such a contribution cannot fail being highly appreciated abroad as well as in 

; this country. 






































Asa Gray, professor of natural history in Harvard University and 
America’s most eminent botanist, says: 














; It has come in my way to know a good deal about Dr. Hayden's territorial sur- 

1 vey for several years past, especially as to their scientific results ; and of late my 

i attention bas been still more called tothem. I wish here not only to express em- 

4 phatically my own opinion of their great value and of the importance of continu- 

i ing them, but also to testify to the deep impression they are making upon the 
‘i scientific world. In Europe the learned socicties, the scientific journals, as also 

y the working naturalists in correspondence, speak with one accord in terms of admi- 
ine ration, not unmixed with envy, of what our Government has done and is doing in 
this regard; and Lobserve that Dr. Hayden's survey and the resulting publications 
are put forward as the type and examplar. 

I trust that the direct utility to the country of Dr. Hayden's undertakings well 
repays the cost. But it is gratifying to know that their scientific usefulness and 
; importance is still wider, and is appreciated and valued over the world in such 

manner as to redound to the national credit. 




































































In a recent letter from 8, H. Scudder, ex-president of the Appala- 
chian Club, he says: 

















It is simply superb, and marks 





an era in such work in this country. 
I cave such a glowing account of it at the Appalachian meeting in the afternoon 
q that the president remarked that it made us wish Massachusetts were a territory. 
. I hope you can let me have a copy. It would be invaluable to me in my work. I 
studied many partsof it yesterday, and am astonisbed at its accuracy and delighted 
with its exquisite finish and delicate coloring. In the execution of the plates it 
acems to me equal to the best European work. It is a triumph for your survey, 
and I should think would enable you to accomplish all you wish with Congress. 








; 
if I saw your Atlas at the B. S. N. A. yesterday. 





















































Sir Joseph D. Hooker, a distinguished botanist, director of the 
Garden of Kew, and president of the Royal Society, London, Eng- 
land, says: 




















I can hardly tell you how great the interest is which your survey work excites 
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here in England. Taken in all its bearings, it is no doubt t 
and important pow being undertaken anywhere on the globe, India nert 
excepted; and you certainly beat India in the admirable complete a 
work and the illustrations of the physical as well as g 
country. 


he most interossi. 


” ¢ 


HESS Of your 
ecological features of 1),. 


Edward Hull, director of the geological survey of Ire 
of the survey as follows: 
I need scarcely repeat, what I have more than once expressed to you, that t 


documents reflect the highest credit on the oflicers of the survey itself, and 
government which supplies the means for publishing them. I may stato wi 


land, Speaks 


fect truth that your reports are regarded among British geologists as mode. 
work of this nature, and, from their comprehensiveness, well calculats df ae 
ing settlers and explorers in developing the great resources of your co one - 

might also state—I trust without presumption —that these publications ——e 
purpose which in your mind as a man of science will not ocx upy the low: +e — 
they serve to raise the government and people of the States in the estima.) 
men of science in this country, and they form a bond of union between inne 


ors on both sides of the Atlantic. m Mnvestigat 


I should regard the curtailment of your resources as a calamity, and I fee) « 
your Government is too enlightened to contemplate any such step.’ Tho fy!) va), 
of geological surveys is not felt, nor can we expect that they shoul bx at theti ' 
of their progress, but the money spent in carrying them on is well invested a» 
certain to bring compound interest. 


aud is 


From Professor A. Geikie, professor of mineralogy in the Universi: 


7.3: . . V 
of Edinburgh and director of the geological survey of Scotland: 


A paragraph appears in one of our papers conveying a rumor that it is proposed 
from motives of economy to discontinue or at least greatly to cut down the ov 
logical and geographical survey of the United States Territories ander your dips 
tion. I should be glad to know from yourself that there is no foundation for this 
report. Were such a proposal made it would be received by the whole body of 
geologists throughout the world with surprise mingled with incredulity 
it unhappily carried into effect the deed would call forth universal rezret, 

Of course neither I nor my countrymen generally have any right to prono in 
an opinion upon what the Government of the United States may or may not « " 
sider useless expenditure of money, but I am sure there is a very wide spread fer 
ing here that your Government has never dove a wiser thing for the fature dey 
opment of your great country than by organizing and so liberally supporting your 
surveys. On all sides I bear expressions of admiration of the public spirit umd 
foresight which have prompted and sustained this annual appropriation of pul 
money. If we are to test the value of the grant by its immediate results. sure 
never was a government subsidy moreabundantly fruitful. You have made knov 
the geography and geology of vast tracts of unexplored lands, epened it up for t 
mining prospector, the agriculturist, the railway engineer, and a host of settlers 
who will follow. You have produceda series of reports which are read and valued 
in every large public library in Europe, and which cannot but be of tho utmost 
service in the United States. You have stocked your public museums with speci 
mens of natural history, which, I suspect, are in themselves quite equal in valu 
to the whole cost of your surveys. To break up your branch of the pub! rvice 
in the midst of so brilliant and useful a career would, it seems to me, be truly a 
national misfortune. 


1 
aha Were 





A. R. C. Selwyn, director of the geological survey of Canada, says: 

Engaged as I am in similar work in the British territories of this vast conti 
nent, the reports of the surveys and explorations of your Territories, intimate!) 
connected as they are both geologically and physically with ours, have of cours 
for me an especial value andinterest, which, however, must be more or less shared 
in by every intelligent citizen not only of America but of the whole civilized world 
Your reports and those of your colleagues I find replete with most valuable info 
mation, and as a means of diffusing a correct knowledgoet the regions to which they 
relate, whether for practical or purely scientific purposes, are unsurpassed. Ti 
material value to the country at large, especially in promoting and hastening the 
development of its unsetiled territory, of such reports, based as they are ou t 
observation of careful, competent, and thoroughly reliable scientists, is beyond 
estimation; and Congress may well be proud of what has been achioved in this 
direction, as evidenced by the published results of your survey, which are all of 
such a character that they cannot fail to bring world-wide fame and lasting honor 
to the Legislature authorizing such work, as well as to those who have thus far so 
efficiently conducted it; and it would bo a matter of general regret throughout 
Europe and America should any less liberal or enlightened policy or unwise parsi 
mony on the part of Congress in the future interfere with the continuance to com 
pletion of an undertaking eo well begun and of so great national usefulness and 
scientific value. 





Andrew Murray, esq., of England, an eminent naturalist, speaks of 
the high standing of the survey in England as follows: 


I can assure you that if you could hear the terms in which the work done by 
yourself and by your worthy associates is spoken of by scicntific men in this coun- 
try, you could not fail to be gratified. There is only one opinion, that, whether for 
the interest of the subject, the novelty and importance of your discoveries, and 
the value of the scientific work of the descriptions and reports, they stand in the 
very first ranks of modern science. It is not only the ability and zeal with which 
the surveys have been conducted, the learning and intellect shown in the impor 
tant works that have flowed from them, and the unexampled rapidity with which 
the results have been given to the public that have commanded our respect, but it 
has redounded to the credit of your whole nation that yonr statesmen have had the 
enlightened appreciation of their valuc which has enabled you to carry out these 
important works. I speak advisedly when I say that these works have had a per 
ceptible influence in this country in raising the general estimate of the American 
character by our people. 


W. Boyd Dawkins, professor of geology in Owen College, Man- 


5 * 


chester, England, late of geological survey of Great Britain, says: 


I have heard with extreme regret that there is a chance of the publications of 
the geological surveys of the Territories being stopped on the grounds of economy 
If this projected step be carried out it will be a serious injury in many ways. In 
the first place it is of the greatest importance to the United States that the re 
ources of the Territories should be ascertained for the guidance and benefit of 
the settlers. This cannot be done unless the geology and natural history be 
treated as they are treated in your publications. In the second place the memoirs 
themsclves aro unique of the kind and unhke anything published in Europe in 
their completencss. They have placed tho scientitic men of the United States !a 
the first rank among their compeers in Europe. ‘ol 
From my own private point of view the discoveries which have been mad lighs 
up some of the darkest and most interesting portions of the history of life on te 
earth, and the knowledge that there is such a vast field of inquiry opened - 
America for the siudy of the eocene and mioecene mammalia has made mie resolve 10 
forbear studying the scraps which we have in Europe, except in relabon to Ux 
more perfect faunas of America. 











— 
ries themselves, the mode of their treatment, and the liberality with 


Tha discove Mle O i 
The discove listributed among scientific workers in Europe are worthy of the 


hey are : R 

which ist a and a credit to the race to which we belong. To put a stop to them 
Ue be false economy so far as relates to the States, as well as bad policy in 
woulk a - ) 


the rest of the world. 






























relation to 
flisée F. Reclus, a celebrated geographer, author of The Earth, 
The Ocean, &c., Writes : 
Without the numerous travels you have made through the different regions of 


fountains, and without the beautiful memoirs which you have = 


the Rocky 3 f : - : 
, f the most interesting parts of the world concerning geology, and one 


ed. one 0 : 
a Saad in regard to beauty, would still be unknown to us. 
of the gre 


Not being an American, I am unable to appreciate the extensiveness of the great 

-jces rendered by you to the work of colonization of the countries of the West, 
= also to tho utilization of their riches; but, nevertheless, I can recognize the 
pede pse value of your labors from the geographical stand-point. 
The honor, however, does not belong wholly to you and your assistants, but also 
to the people who have been able to appreciate the importance of your discoveries, 
and who have appropriated the means to continue them. 
ae ,y you pursue your work for many years to come, to the benefit of all of us 
and for the glory of your country. : Bee 

What difference of results between one of your explorations in Colorado or Mon- 
tana and the construction of a simple gun-boat, destined to go down during the 
storm after having scarcely left the harbor; and yet your traveling has probably 
caused less expense. 


From Thomas Davidson, F. R. S., F. G. 8., &e., of England, a cele- 
brated paleontologist : 


I have perused these works with infinite pleasure, and feel that they reflect the 

highest possible credit on your able management, and they convinces how thoroughly 
you are qualified to conduct and direct so vast an undertaking. 
* The thoroughly organized and able corps of zoélogists and topographical en- 
gineers under your survey have produced the most important results, and which 
are highly appreciated and valued in Europe, and especially so in this country. 
The first quarto volume of the Paleontolozy of the Western Territories, by Mr. J. 
Leidy, isan admirable production, and which could not be surpassed, and I feel 
sure that, when the remaining four volumes will have been published, the United 
States Government and Congress will have reason to feel proud in having intrusted 
so important a survey to your able direction. 


L. De Koninck, a distinguished paleontologist at the University of 
Liege, Belgium, writes: 


I like to follow with the greatest attention the prsapese which you make each 
year, because your researches will necessarily end in very important results, the 
value of which the scientific world will acknowledge, and also recognize your 
services. In fact, carried out by brave men entirely devoted to science, such as 
those whose duty it is to second you, your efforts cannot fail and must necessarily 
end by producing, even from a material point of view, such advantages as are not 
always immediately appreciated, but which wiil not fail to declare themselves as 
fast as the observed facts are compared, and form altogether a collection of data 
completed from day to day by new observations and now and then by discoveries 
which could not be foreseen. 

It is an eternal honor to your country to have been able to keep alive the torch 
of science in the midst of its political preoccupations and not to have let its flame 
go out in the most violent crisis that yon have passed through. You have under- 
stood that this flame, more than any other, is destined henceforth to illumine the 
world. It would be a shame to let this flame go out at the very moment when it 
produces its first results, Continue, then, my dear friend, to go on boldly in the 
path you have traced out, (lam sure that it is the right one.) and bring all your in- 
fluence to bear in inducing your Government to second you in your researches by 
increasing the resources now at your disposal; for to stop is to go back and to run 
the risk besides of voluntarily losing not only the benefits of the future, but also 
al) that has been gained by this first and noble effort. 


Sir Joseph D. Hooker, president of the Royal Society of London, 
England, delivered an address at the anniversary meeting of the 
society, of which the following is an extract, namely : 


I must not end my notices of some of the labors of our scientific brethren in the 
United States without expressing my admiration of the spirit and the manner in 
which the Government and people have co-operated in making known the physical 
and biological features of their country, and my conviction that the results they 
have given to the world are, whether for magnitude or importance, greater of 
their kind than have been accomplished within the same time by any people or 
government in the older continents. Ilow great would now be our aoeiehas of 
the climate and natural features of India and of our colonies had the excellent 
trigonometrical survey of the one and the territorial and geological surveys of the 
— been supplemented by reports such as those to which I have directed atten- 

on, 


The direct economic value of this work is fully as great and as 
highly appreciated. The saving to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment is apparent. Guided by these explorations the surveys of 
the public lands are no longer extended over rugged country or desert 
lands. By the aid of its triangulation, the expense of running long 
base lines and guide meridians over worthless tracts is obviated. 
For military purposes, in case of Indian wars, their maps would save 
their whole cost in a month. 

To the people, these surveys are invaluable. They furnish them 
with complete information regarding the physical resources of a coun- 
try hitherto unknown; the whereabout and extent of the arable, 
pasture, and timber lands, their relative value to the settler, the 
water supply for irrigation, the means of communication, the possi- 
ble routes for roads, &c. To the railroad engineer they save the 
whole expense of preliminary surveys, leaving him only the neces- 
sity for the details of location. 

They point out the probable or actual location of coal-lands, and the 
present development of the vast coal interest of the West is in large 
part due to the work of Dr. Hayden. So with the other mining in- 
terests of the West; the gold, silver, copper, &c., all have received 
great assistance from these surveys. 


Not a small item is the check which these surveys place on mining 
and land swindles. 
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again, as new salient features were developed. 
to let it go to the press, that it might be submitted to the crucible of 
popular criticism. The bill, with all its general and special features, 
as first matured, was telegraphed by the Associated Press as an item 
of general interest to most of the papers in the country, and wher- 
ever it was sent it aroused a universal interest, and while it evoked 
some hostile criticism I venture to say that no scheme of finance ever 
submitted to the country has met with so general and so generous an 
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Postal Savings-Banks. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM A. PHILLIPS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (II. R. No. 4395) to provide for the deposit of savings in a popular loan 


and to provide for funding the national debt in home bonds convertible into eur 
rency, reported to the House April 17, 1572, from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, in the bill I have the honor to sub- 


mit to the House, I present the work of many gentlemen. We do 
not claim originality in the idea of converting the popular savings 
into a public loan through the post-oflice. 
modern nations it has been introduced for a considerable number of 
years, and wherever introduced has been so eminently successful as 
to exceed the expectations of its projectors. 


In the most civilized of 


If I had the honor to introduce the first bill on the subject, I claim 


no merit for it. The bill I present you is offered on the better and 
broader ground that it has been the offspring of great research and 
labor on the part of many persons, who strove, with the light already 
thrown on the subject, to frame a system adapted to our country, our 
circumstances, and our people. I earnestly hope that tho measure 
will neither be antagonized nor hindered by the jealousies of individ- 
uals or the jealousies of committees. The country has a right to ex- 
pect something better than this from us, and for my part I would 
cheerfully surrender any personal identification I may have with it, 
if I could thereby secure the fundamental principles of the bill I ad- 
vocate. In presenting it to you and in analyzing it, I shall endeavor 
to do so with entire frankness and candor. 


The bill in its history has been modified and printed time and time 
It was deemed wise 


approval. On this subject I think every man in this House under- 
stands that the country has expected wise and prompt action from 
us, and that we will offer to it some suitable system of postal sav- 
ings-banks. 

The bill has three general features. First, it makes every money- 
order office a place of collection for the small savings of the people ; 
second, it provides for funding the money in a bond, which will enable 
us to call in a large portion of our foreign debt, bearing high inter- 
est; third, it provides, by the plan of convertibility into currency, 
for the possibility of such a loan and its safety in not locking up tho 
active resources of the country. All the rest is incidental. 

The first but by no means the most important feature is the local 
savings-bank, for which purpose we use the money-order oflices. 
These already have all the requisite machinery. This branch of the 
subject has been beset with many difliculties, and has been supposed 
to be beset by many more which do not really exist. It is gravely 
argued that government ought not to create savings-banks, as it is 
not a legitimate function of government. It is a legitimate function 
of government to invade the domain of the common carrier and ex- 
press agent and carry letters and packages all over the country. 
Every civilized government does that. It cannot be done half as well 
or safely, indeed it may be assumed that it could not be done at all, 
by private companies or individnals. Remote regions would be cut 
off from mail facilities. The mails would probably be well carried be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, but we never conld tell when 
private companies would put up the tariff. We never could tell when 
the company would become insolvent. Instead of a broad, universal, 
beneficent system, we would have the management of the mails sub- 
ject to the caprice and vicissitudes of private enterprise and private 
avarice. I do not hesitate to say, sir, that there is no branch of tho 
public business so near the people; no branch of the public service 
so eminently usefal; there is no branch of the public service where 
the public gets so much for so little money. It is indeed an invasion 
of the Government into the domain of the letter-carrier and express 
companies, but an invasion that confers honor and dignity upon the 
Government and countless blessings upon the people. 

When the money-order system was established it was also stigma- 
tized as an invasion on the legitimate business of banking. Bank- 
ing has two legitimate functions—for I hold that issuing paper 
money was never a legitimate function of private banks. ‘Their 

legitimate functions are, first, to receive deposits of the accumula- 
tions or savings of depositors, and, holding a sufficient amount to 
meet current calls, make investments or discounts with the remain- 
der. The second function is to issue bills of exchange, letters of 
credit, drafts, or carry on the business of the country by checks, cer- 
tificates of deposit, and drafts. The latter is by far the most com- 
| plicated part of banking, and that more complicated part has been 
| triumphantly achieved by our money-order system. 
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The most humble money-order office in Oregon, where the salary 
may vot be more than $225 per annum, draws on the same day on the 
humblest or the greatest money-order office of Maine, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, or Georgia, and the whole machinery is so perfect that we 












































i scarcely ever hear of a successfal frand or forgery. ‘The bank ac- 
4} counts of all these offices and of all these transactions are kept in 
iQ the Post-Office Department and in the Treasury. In private bank 








business in the same line the losses from forgeries and frauds and 
defalcations are as a hundred to one. In common banking transac- 
tions the public must trust to the integrity of private bank officers 
i who have a strong motive to exceed a safe and legitimate business, 
‘| Occasionally for some grievous offense a bank ofticer is sent to the 
. penitentiary, but you can count all the convictions on your fingers, 
; 

; 
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while the real offenses against a rigid business morality are as num- 

berless as the leaves of the forest. In the postal money-order banks 

the clement of profit is stricken out. Every departure from a fixed, 
a simple, and inexorable rule is a crime, and almost inevitably brings 
; punishment. 

If there is the slightest irregularity the expert traveling agents of 
the Government are upon the culprit. There is not a step in the busi- 
ness Lut leads toexposure, The money-order system has been a perfect 
suecess, a most beneficent institution, but it is an invasion of the do- 
main of private banking; and yet I ask you where is the Represent- 
ative who would go before his constituents with a bill for its repeal ? 
e Having triumphed over the more intricate branch of the banking 
H business, shall we say for one moment that we are incompetent to 
1} perform the simpler? Have we so little confidence in our capacity 
that we would be willing to admit we could not do what other nations 
have most successfully done? Is the civilization of our people lower, 
their intelligence and business enterprise less than that of other na- 
? Ideny it. We have perfected the machinery for the more 























































































































tions? 

intricate work ; shall we not give it an additional task entirely con- 

' | sistent with its functions ? 

{ There are forty-one hundred and fifty-nine money-order offices in 
the United States. About four hundred more will be created July 1. 
Thesé do an average business to the extent of $150,000,000 per annum. 
Ilave they absorbed the exchange business of the country? Have 
they reduced or crippled its other banking interests? Not at all. 
Since the money-order offices were established that branch of the 
banking business with which it was supposed to interfere has steadily 
increased, Statistics prove this to be the fact. The postal money- 
order offices have simply increased the number of persons who do 
business in that way. It has been a convenience almost exclusively 
for the people and never interfered with the ordinary bank trans- 
actions of business men. 

A careful examination of the bill matured by the committee will 
show that it intrades no new or disturbing element into the Post- 
Oflice Department. It creates no new department or bureau. It 
does not multiply governmental machinery, already too cumbrous. 
The share the Post-Office Department perfornis in the work is a sub- 
ordinate one, and is predicated on the simplest plan to work in 
harmony with and to use the machinery already existing for the 
money-order offices. In each State there are certain great disbursing 
post-offices. These are branch oflices of the Department really. To 
these large numbers of money-order oflices are now required to send 
their funds each day, or every few days, under regulations of the 
Department suited to their circumstances. 

On these offices mail contractors, route agents, and other employés 
or creditors of the Government draw. These disbursing officers take 
in and pay out. While the details are left to the Department this 
bill gives the power to receive money as it is now received for money- 
orders and transmit it to these disbursing offices promptly, and from 
them to the subtreasuries and Treasury of the United States. There 
is nothing novel in the machinery introduced. It is just as easy to 
send two hundred dollars as one. The Department has already com- 
plete machinery for transmitting, and it would really cost little more. 
The local postmaster keeps bis books under such a system as the 

} Department can best devise, with checks and provisions for account- 
4. ability. He can, if necessary, compel the depositor to transmit to 

; the proper office a receipt for each deposit, only it shall be free of 
; charge to the depositor. He is required to furnish pass-book receipt 
iy to the depositor arranged with such check as he may think proper. 

; Under the pass-book system alone a single fraudulent transaction 
would surely be detected, 

The committee in maturing the bill was very careful to provide 
that the task assigned the local money-order office should not be too 
; burdensome or complicated. The success of the whole post-office 
iW system requires three grand essentials: simplicity, directness, and 
rapidity. This additional task interferes with none of these prin- 
ciples, but requires them all. Many people thoughtlessly demand 
that the post-office shall simply be a bank, taking in and paying out 
; money over the counter. The condition of our money-order post- 
oftices at present does not admit of that. It would be too intricate 

and too responsible. As in the English and Canadian systems every- 
thing runs to and from the central office or its agent, the depositary. 
Every item of paying in is accounted for, and every item of paying 
back is on notice, and authority for every transaction comes from 
the central offices. 

This was indispensable, and the labor of the committee in framing 
this bill was to secure every essential requisite of a savings-bank, 
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and yet make it subject to these inevitable restrictions. The ] 
post-oflice expense is provided for by the application of a portic een) 
the appropriation made in the act for refunding the nationa) debt 
That was 4 per cent. of the amounts. In funding the four and — 
and-a-half bonds, that amount was used for advertising and a 
and syndicates, and the necessary machinery to float the debt 7 
funding this loan to the Government by the people we proy ide. n 
cisely the same amount for this post-office machinery. ]t ork 
asked, is it enough? The money-order system costs five-eighths of | 
per cent., but the money-order system is more cumbrons. 4; 
sarily more expensive. 
The experience of the countries that have adopted the postal sa 
ings-banks would justify me in saying that § of 1 per cent. would 
probably be enough, in conjunction with the money-order system 
but it is very safe at the 4 per cent. provided. 5 ; F 
It was the purpose of this bill not to confound the separate fune- 
tions required but keep each distinct. It does not contemplate 
its framers did not believe this House would tolerate a new De 
ment or bureau as designed in the bill framed by the C 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


» and neces- 


and 
part 
— . , ommittee on 
The first function of these natio; 


“ ; vee lal 
savings-banks, the collecting and accounting, is in the Post-Ofico 
Department, where it takes its place as a portion of the money-order 


system. Then the line is crossed into the Treasury Department. 

The first portion is merely detail, convenience, incidental: the 
second contemplates great principles and greatinterests. The first is to 
obtain money, the second to dispose of it. If we pause for one moment 
to contemplate the fact that our nation has gone and is going abroad 
to borrow money at a high rate of coin interest, we are amazed when 
we reflect that the people of our own country have the means at their 
disposal to do away with this if we will only furnish them the requi- 
site machinery, the indispensable security. From every old wallet 
and buried box the funds will be drawn under the magnetic attrac- 
tions of interest and security. Surely the wise and beneficent man- 
agement of a popular loan is within the just province of government. 

Such a loan to be possible must furnish the people the means to 
get their money again whenever they need or want it. To furnish 
this means of immediate convertibility into ready cash is at once 
indispensable for the people who deposit and for the business inter- 
ests of the country, which forbid its being locked up. And for this 
reason the provisions of the Senate Wallace bill, and the House Rob- 
bins-Barchard bill, and the bill of the Committee on the Post-Oftice 
and Post-Roads, will not do. By all of these the funds are invested 
in long-time 4 per cent. bonds. As these bonds can be bought for 
currency they will never rise above the price of currency; but they 
may and assuredly will at times fall below it. Especially will this 
be the case with the small twenty-dollar and ten-dollar bonds. Great 
capitalists who buy for investment would not want those small 
bonds, and consequently they would always rate under par in the 
market. 

A syndicate of bankers could control their market value. They 
could instruct the brokers who buy for them to keep the price of 
these small bonds down to ninety-six, ninety-five, or ninety-four, or 
even ninety cents on the dollar. Even if at par, (which would not 
be probable,) when a man wanted to sell he would have to go to bro- 
kers’ and shaving shops. The brokerage would take away the inter- 
est and the shaving leave little for the owner of the bond. I need 
only point out these facts to show how inappropriate such a system 
would be for the savings of the poer. The bill which I present from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency completely avoids that evil. 
The bonds are payable on demand with interest to date. 

As our reports show, our exports in the last twelve months are 
$222,447,169 more than our imports. For that balance in our favor 
more than $110,000,000 of our bonds came home, besides a iarge amount 
of State, municipal, and corporation bonds. 

There was over $500,000,000 of United States bonds abroad at that 
time. There is less than four hundred millions of the United States 
debt abroad now, (some say little over three.) Provide for this loan 
and our people at home will in one year hold nearly the entire debt 
of our country. Most of it is in 5 and 6 per cent. bonds. We can 
thus be relieved of an annual drain of upwards of thirty millions of 
coin. Exchange may not always be in our favor, and this once ac- 
complished the vexing questions as to the relative value of our cur- 
rency and coin disappear. 3 

But, say some, why call in this 5 and 6 per cent. loan and offer the 
people 3.65 percents? The newspapers that have opposed the bill 
which I present have not been slow to hold this apparent discrimina- 
tion against the poor up to public gaze. This real hostility arose 
from another cause, but they made haste thus to avail themselves of 
the power of a plausible but false argument. ; 

Let us examine it. These small bonds are interconvertible at 4 
moment, with interest to date. We propose to pay interest on a de- 
mand account. The interconvertible feature 1 do not hesitate to 
pronounce to be worth not less than 1 per cent. Just at present this 
feature as a marketable article is 14 per cent. Why? I asked the 
representatives of insurance companies (or many of the most respon- 
sible of them) whether they would have a 4 per cent. long-time bond 
or a 3.65 interconvertible. They told .me the 3.65 per cent., and the 
most intelligent of them said they would prefer a 3.60 interconvertible 
toa 5 per cent. bond. The 3.65 being convertible at all times, W ith- 
ont brokerage or shaving, would be an inducement of itself for the 








eople to invest their money in preference to 5 per cent. bonds. Those 
having money, any part of which, or all, who might be called upon 
at any time, would prefer a bond of this description, not only because 
it is worth its face value and accrued interest but because it would 
vive eredit and security to the holder, and to the business man, who 
finds it necessary to keep on hand a reserve bearing no interest, while 
the 3.65 convertible bonds would add materially to his daily income. 

All business men, all business institutions, exposed to unknown 
and uncertain demands, are compelled to keep a certain amount of 
‘ie cash. They may put three-fourths of it at 4 or 5 per cent. and 
hold the rest, but if the day’s receipts were suflicient for the day or 
hour's responsibilities all could be invested at the lower rates and 
still be more profitable. Let me add that it would make their busi- 
ness better and safer. F 

Rut some of you may say where is the money to come from? To- 
day there is, from the most authenticated data we can get, but little 
more than eight hundred and fifty millions of coin, bank paper, and 
jegal-tender notes in the country. A part of that is locked up in the 
Treasury, While banks and other institutions that deal in money have 
large amounts hidden away, leaving less than one-half afloat among 
the people and the active business of the country. To-day the banks 
of which we have reports hold nearly twenty-two hundred millions 
of deposits. I would not feel safe in giving the figures as to the 
amounts deposited and that could be claimed from insurance com- 
panies and kindred institutions. It might reach five hundred millions 
more. How could that be redeemed from eight hundred millions? 
Again, we have immense sums invested in raiJroads, canals, mills, 
warelouses, school-houses, and public buildings erected with bonds; 
all of these had to receive the money expended on them; all have 
notes, bonds, or other obligations with interest maturing. Low could 
the expenditure of eight hundred millions do all this? Our fallacy 
consists in confounding real value with standards of value. The real 
yalue is in our wheat, corn, rye, cotton, stock, lands, houses, cities, 
railroads, canals, mills, warehouses, &c., in real wealth created in 
things we need and use. These and labor are real wealth. The eight 
hundred millions are but the bushel, dish, and yard-stick that meas- 
ure them, without real, intrinsic value. This was the reason why 
France, after she had paid Germany tbe eleven hundred millions of 
dollars, had more coin and money than when she began paying, and 
that will be the reason why, when we have funded our seventeen hun- 
dred millions of interest-bearing debt in the savings of the people, 
the people and the Government will be stronger and better able for 
every enterprise designed for the elevation and comfort of our race. 

But, sir,in presenting this neasure to the House and to the coun- 
try, come to you with an argument, about which statesmen should 
never be indifferent, an interest concerning which public men should 
never be insensible. The laborer is the unit of all our values. 
Wherein lies the secret of his prosperity and safety? He works hard 
enough; no workingmen in any country work harder than the work- 
ingmen of America. If the State is to prosper, he must prosper. If 
the State is to be free and independent, he must be independent. 
You cannot dwarf the fruits of his labor without making a scab on 
the body-politic. You cannot impoverish him without starving the 
nation. He must have the conditions that will insure steady growth 
in prosperity. How can we best advance them? 

Thrift lies at the foundation of prosperity of the individual and 
the State. To save and to have are inseparable. It is not my inten- 
tion to pronounce a homily on economy. Ido not hesitate to say, 

however, that the element of thrift isone that needs to be encouraged. 
Too many of our people live from hand to mouth; to-day spending 
all they make ; to-morrow helpless, and too often beggars. The labor 
riots of last summer derived their greatest bitterness and power from 
the fact that the sufferers had exhibited a lack of thrift. No laborer 
can be independent who is not thrifty. You may ask them all, and 
they will tell you that they could save nothing, and that it took the 

hardest _——ae stretch their wages to coveraliving. They are in- 
dignant at the idea that they could save anything, and you may go on 
and up through all grades of society until you reach the richest of 
the Rothschilds, who has the hardest kind of work to make both ends 
meet. All this is true, and it is equally true that only those who 
spend less than they make can ever be independent—can ever be mas- 
ters of the earth. The spendthrifts are servants, and helpless; the 
thrifty in easy circumstances are masters. 

How shall we encourage this quality. The bill before us offers the 
highest inducement. It gives the first grand clement, perfect secur- 
ity. The old apple-woman who has saved a few pennies a day for 
years that she may have a place to anchor in her declining days and 
whose heart has been made happy with many a pleasant dream 
of a home, stands aghast at the tidings, “The savings-bank has 
broken.” Hundreds and thousands of such wrecks are scattered on 
all the avenues of life. Can we not devise a remedy ? 

The British people owe the existence of their present postal-savings- 
bank system to a series of frands and defalcations in theso existing 
savings banks. These had a threefold character: benevolent com- 
peates, societies for insurance and relief, and purely business estab- 

ishments. Itisan interesting fact that Mr. Whitebread, in 1807, pro- 
posed a bill in the Honse of Commons for the savings of the people. 
That measure proposed the use of the post-office to remit to the cen- 
tral office in London. The amounts were to be placed in the British 
funds in permanent annuities, the warrants on indorsement were to 





































































































be transferable. The bill did not then pass, and a half century elapsed 
before a measure having essentially the same features gave to that 
people their postal savings-system. 


Meanwhile private and benevolent savings banks grew up. A com 


pany of persons would be formed, chiefly of distinction or rank, and 
subscriptions would be raised to swell the amount of interest paid as 
an inducement to depositors. The difficulty was, as it always will bo 
witb such institutions, it is impossible to blend business and benevo 
lence, The actuaries, cashiers, or clerks who did the routine work 
were the only persons who really knew anything about the affairs of 
the bank, and, as too often happened, their knowledge was greater 
than theirresponsibility. The distinguished titular men were mero 
figure-heads, and were often made and unmade at the whim of tho 
actuary. It was the Freedman’s Bureau bank often reproduced. 
There seemed to be an infectious dry-rot in all the institutions. 


The purely business institutions were not much better. In order 


to compete with the high rate of interest given by the benevolent 
banks, they had to resort to modes of investment far from prudent 
and locked up large sums in a way that made repayment out of the 
question. A runon the bank was therefore equivalent to failure, 
and those who had made undue risks to multiply their gains had 
little hesitation in resorting to processes in bankruptcy to save them- 
selves at the expense of the depositors. The system finally becamo 
so alarming that savings-banks for the earnings of the poor had either 
to be abandoned altogether or put on a basis of absolute security 
which nothing but government responsibility could give. Out of tho 
fearful calamities which assailed the old savings-banks the British 
postal system was born. 


It is amusing to trace the debates and objections to the system when 


the bill was pending in the British Parliament. There is not an ob- 
jection now urged against this measure that was not urged then. 
Lord Monteagle, once chancellor of the exchequer, filled the halls of 
parliament with gloomy forebodings. The post-office machinery would 
be inadequate to the work assigned it. The national savings-bank 
would interfere with the business of existing savings-banks. It was 
a task outside the legitimate functions of government. It would bo 
impossible to keep the accounts without inextricable confusion. It 
was not a legitimate way of funding the public debt. It was the sub- 
stitution of a government salaried department for a legitimate field 
of business, and finally the objectors, not satisfied with their speeches 
and votes against it, piled up a protest in the record (vide Hansard, 
volume 97, page 1213) where it remains a monument to their short- 
sightedness and folly. In every particular their postal banks wero 
an eminent success. The encouragement they gave to thrift has been 
incalculable. They have been extended into Canada and Australia. 
France has adopted a kindred system, and it is only wonderful that 
a nation so enterprising as ours should have been so slow to adopt it 
and reap the benefit of its blessings. 


I cannot conceive of a higher privilege than that which is afforded 


us during our brief official career to improve the condition of the la- 
boring poor. Let us open the door of thrift to comfort, wealth, and 
independence. Intricate though problems in finance may appear, yet 
they have certain underlying features so plain that he who runs can 
read. Debt is the inevitable condition of men and States who find it 
necessary to do things beyond their present resources. Capital is the 
potent lever of society and every man should seek to grasp it, and he 
can only do it by spending less than he makes. Capital is supposed 
to produce. It at least divides. Where is the divinity so godlike in 
knowledge and power as to mark the just boundaries between inter- 
est and labor. Who shall delicately hold the scales over the dividing 
line between usufruct and usury? Whoshall blazen before the oyes 
of all mankind so that they shall intelligently read the fearful math- 
ematical growth of dull inert figures? Who interpret the mighty 
significance of such growth to the laborers and producers of the earth? 
Let us at least strive to aid our poorer classes in acquiring all that 
makes life interesting, society secure, and government something that 
belongs to them. 


France has often been cited as an example in finance. She has been 


derided for heretical views on religion, questionable motals, and fear- 


ful agrarianism, and there are those who confound her wise things 
with her foolish ones. We are naturally inclined to sympathize with 
the British system. Let us examine wherein they differ. The land- 


owners of France are numbered by millions,of England by hundreds. 
The French system of land tenure is but young; the child of her revo- 


lution, it has not yet had time to write its record on the French Re- 
public. Almost every man who tills a farm owns it. During the 
French revolution great estates that had been flagrantly given to 
favorites by kings who never owned them were wrested from them 
and given tothe people. The system so sown has steadily grown and 
to-day in France the tillers of the soil own it. 

The British system of land tenure is widely dissimilar and is one of 
absorption by great land-holders. The tiller of the earth is a tenant. 
The system has been modified and made endurable by long leases. 
Where a family has tilled a place for one or more generations they 
almost forget that their home is not their own. 

The British land system is infamously bad ; but good, intelligent 
landlords have made the best of a bad system so far as England and 
Scotland are concerned, but of Ireland, alas! the life of the land is 
strained out to feed aristocratic absentees. The tendency of this Eng- 
lish system of landholding is as the tendency of all systems are; it 
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constantly grows in the direction it was bent, narrowing always. 
Miles and miles of the highlands have been made into deer-parks for 
the amusement of the merchant princes of London and Liverpool; 
iniles and miles more of the old glens and braes have been converted 
into sheep-walks. The old denizens of that region have been driven 
out; their homes are now in Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. 
The peat of the cotter’s fire has gone out; the pibroch no longer is 
heard in the glens, which echo to the bleating of sheep, and wool and 
mutton are produced instead of men and women. 

The French and British systems of public debt are as widely dis- 
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similaras their land tenure. . British consols and annuities are held by | 


a comparatively small number of people. In France it is safe to say 
that every second family owns rentes or holds government securities. 
In 1870, 1,254,040 people in France held rentes to the extent of three 
hundred and fifty-eight millions; in 1875, 4,380,993 persons held seven 
hundred and forty-eight million four hundred thousand in rentes. 
In other words, one in every eight persons, counting men, women, and 
children, own French rentes, which is their popular savings loan. 
The amounts which can be taken are of twenty dollars and upward. 
The tax-collectors sell these rentes at current rates; they are coal 
with if and allowed no extra fee but the stamp. These rentes being 
practically interchangeable, afford a medium of exchange. That is 
the French system. 

When people asked how France was able to pay her war indemnity 
and still prosper, men differed as to the reasons. As is usual, men 
confounded the results with the causes. The British financier scoffed. 
Ho said they had not paid the debt, but only changed the creditor. 
The debt had merely changed shoulders. That was measurably true, 
but the significance was that the nation had changed from the shoul- 
ders abroad to the shoulders at home. She owed her debt to her own 
people ; she pays her interest to her own people, to be expended among 
her own people. It merely gives their sums another function and a 
fresh activity. 

When we were voting in this House to repeal the resumption act 
Wall street said we were destroying our credit and driving our bonds 
home. I wish we had destroyed our credit to the extent of driving 
them all home. When we passed the silver bill the same flimsy ar- 
gument came from abroad. The whole of it was simply falsehood. 
Europe never sent a bond home for which we did not give them its 
equivalent, with the syndicate’s 1} per cent. thrown in. A nation, 
whether it consume its own productions or with them purchase from 
abroad, can have no more to spend than it produces. We have 
shipped them in the past twelve months two hundred and twenty 
millions of our products more than they shipped us. We paid our 
debt to them with a large part of it. We might have bought silks, 
wine, jewelry, steel rails, or anything else they had to sell with it. 
‘Times were hard and we preferred to pay our debts. The bonds were 
not due. They could not be collected; in fact, very few of them 
were collected. They changed hands merely from the foreign holder 
to the domestic holder, and the change was a blessing. 

When in the distress of war we sent our bonds to Europe and left 

them there by the million and hundred millions they never sent us 
coin. They gave us old muskets and clothing, suitable and unsuita- 
ble, and steel rails and silks and wines and jewelry, and with much 
that was useful a perfect menagerie of trumpery, and charged us two 
wices for the articles. That is how we came to owe them. If we 
fad asked them for a few hundred millions of gold coin we would 
not have got it. We were like the spendthrift who in borrowing 
from the Jews a thousand pounds took eight hundred of it in paving- 
stones and cotton umbrellas. The last thing a true business man 
will part with is his own paper; a spendthrift is always prodigal of 
his note, 

It is neither economical nor politic to pay our debt too fast. We 
must not cripple the industry or business of the country. We should 
either suspend the sinking fund altogether or reduce it to a small 
fraction of apercentage. While this is true, it is our first duty to fund 
our debt at home. There are three conditions under which it is pos- 
sible for the people to loan us the money. First, absolute security. 
Second, a fair and prompt rate of interest. Third, prompt converti- 
bility. All of these conditions are in this bill. 

Let me briefly call tothe attention of the House the vital difference 
between the three bills for postal savings now before it. The bill 
from the Committee of Ways and Means provides for the reception 
of savings in sums of not less than $1, for which a postal order is is- 
sued. When these are presented to the Treasurer at Washington they 
aro placed to the credit of the depositor in a deposit account, or may, 
when $10 is so presented, be placed in a certificate of deposit, or may 
be placed ina fifty-year 4 per cent. bond. The interest on the certifi- 
cate is 3.65 per cent. These can be held as bank reserves. The in- 
terest is computed and paid with the certificate, no provision for the 
surrender of which appears in the bill. They are convertible into 
the 4 per cent. bonds. The deposit account pays 3 per cent. interest, 
which is computed quarterly and added to the account. It can be 
drawn on notice in sums not to exceed $50, and when $1,000 has been 
deposited the Secretary at his own option may place it in the 4 per 
cent. bonds. There is no provision for issuing ten-dollar bonds in 
that bill. 

The defects of this system are that the interest on the certificates 
is not paid, but computed, and would, as in the case of the old com- 
pound-iuterest notes, all go to the bankers, who would hoard them as 





the interest made it worth while, and the people would get nor 
In all transactions with the certificates they would be subject t 
shave by the brokers. This would still more be the case with the ‘ 
per cent. bonds. And here I would state that the obvious scheme of 
this bill is to throw this popular loan into a fifty-year 4 per cent 
bond. As these bonds can be thus always bought for curreney ao 
of course could never rise above currency. They would in m =e 
cases inevitably fall below it. The people, to get their mone, back 
would be constantly in the hands of the brokers and subject todeclin. 
in prices and shaves. ' 

I deem it indispensable that wo raise this popular loan ont of }) 
hands of jobbers and brokers. The most fatal objection to the bill 
from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads is that ; 
a new bureau of the Government, styled the postal savings-leposi- 
tory. It inextricably confounds the duties of the Post-Oflice Depart. 
ment and the Treasury Department. The head of this new burean is 
more of a financier than a post-office functionary. He is to run a 
sort of national-bank institution, and is to be appointed by the Post. 
master-General and have $5,000 a year. There is to be an assistant at 
$3,000, and some twenty other clerks and officials, and a separate 
building for the bureau, and until one is built a rental of $15,000 4 
year. 

My own impression is that members would rather abolish some of 
the bureans we now have than make any more. A still more fata] 
objection is that the bill leaves it discretionary with this new bureay 
functionary and the Postmaster-Gencral to retain what in their judg 
ment is needed for demands, and they are only required to account 
to the Treasury for what balance they can spare once a year. That 
is, the surplus funds are deposited each month, but the settlements 
between the Treasury and the Post-Office Department are annual set- 
tlements. Under that bill deposits of not less than twenty-five cents 
are allowed. Interest is paid at 3 per cent., or rather computed, when 
the amount reaches $5, and only on multiples of $5. No person can 
deposit more than $300 a year, or $1,500 in all on any account. With 
drawals can be made only on withdrawal check from the Post master- 
General. Any depositor who has $50, or multiple thereof, may have 
it placed in fifty-year 4 per cent. bonds. Stamp receipts are given 
for all sums under $5; certificates of deposits for sums over $5 may 
be obtained on application to the Postmaster-General. None of those 
are transferable, or payable to any one but depositors ; are not sub- 
ject to taxation or liable for debt. 

The bill from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads 
proposes to inaugurate several distinct transactions. First, gather 
ing sums not less than twenty-five cents, which under $5 bear no 
interest. Interest is computed on this account above that sum. 
Second, the issue of certificates of deposit in $10, $20, $50, and $100, 
bearing interest at 3.65 per cent., to be computed and paid with the 
principal. These may be held as bank reserves and are fandable in 
four percents. Third, the conversion of an account into a4 per cent. 
bond at the will of the depositor if he has $50 deposited, or at the will 
of the Secretary if he has a thousand. It is difficult to tell what is 
the precise purpose of the bill as regards what it calls balances to 
be accounted for annually. The discretion of investing these fands 
in 4 per cent. bonds and, indeed, the entire management, financial and 
otherwise, is in the chief of the savings depository and the Post- 
master-General. Except what goes into the 4 per cent. bonds the 
entire paying out and paying in, together with expenditure of inter 
est, appears to be in the Post-Office Department. Indeed a perusal of 
that bill leads to the impression that it was to some extent at least 
inspired in that Department. 

There is another difference between the bill offered by the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads and the one I present to you. 
In the first bill post-office savings-deposits are only made where the 
money-order office has an income of $500 a year. In the bill I offer 
1 use all the money-order offices. There were 4,159 money-order offices 
established previous to this year and about 450 more to commence 
business on the Ist of July next. A post-office becomes presidential 
when the postmaster’s salary, which is from fees, reaches $1,000 per 
year; of money-order offices of that class there are 1,521; of the 
class between $500 and $1,000 there are 1,220; of the class of money- 
order offices less than $500 per year, 1,418, that is, of the 4,159, but of 
the latter class there will be 1,750 on the Ist of July next. There is 
no reason why we should strip ourselves of the use of these offices in 
funding our debt and offering this business facility to our people. 
Those under $500 are just as completely organized for business as 
those over it. A post-office has to reach a salary of $2,000 before it is 
entitled to regular clerical hire. The 1,750 offices I speak of are not 
the city offices, but represent two-thirds of our country. : 

In the bill we present the business of each Department is kept 
distinct. The postal money-order offices are merely used as they are 
in England an elsewhere, to collect the savings of the poor and 
transfer them throngh prescribed channels to the Treasury, to be 
returned on notice to the same channels. Interest is paid only on 
the ten-dollar bonds, which ran three years or are — on present- 
ation, this account all being in the Treasury and belonging to the 
funded debt. The interest is the inducement to float the amount on 
the small bond. All the money-order offices are used because the 
business clearly shows that the smallest (two-hundred-and-tifty-dollar 
offices) are just as well managed and have just the same machinery as 
the larger. The postal money-order is payable any where at the l'reas- 
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ury, subtreasury, or depository, and gives us the advantage in trav- 
cling of the English, Swedish, and Canadian systems. The convert- 
ibility of the bonds and the reception of coupons for postage at any 
oflice prevent the evil which above all other things we have to avoid 
of drawing the funds from the circumference to the heart. It famil- 
iarizes the people of every section with the Government securities and 
interests them. It gives to the Government money at a cheap rate, 
the interest paid at home. It gives the economical worker absolute 
~enrity. 1t confers stability to society and is a new and wholesome 
pond between the people and the Government. 

startled by the labor riots of last summer, we might well inquire 
‘nto the causes that Jed to them and the remedies that will prevent 
hem. 

5 any one’ believe that if nine-tenths of those people had pos- 
cessed accumulated savings we would have had such dreadful riots ? 
It is true we might have had strikes, or some aspects of those con- 
jlicts between labor and capital, but take away the extreme destitution 
and want, and you take away the aggravated dangerous features. 
Let every man feel he has a stake in the Government and there will 
be fewer to conspire against it. Even in the most high-strang of the 
States lately in rebellion let the majority have a portion of their sav- 
ings in the funds of their country, and you cement the bond of com- 
mercial interest and patriotism. If any one had said during the 
highest excitement of last year’s riots that Congress would meet and 
bein session for more than six months without framing measures 
aiming at least for the relief of labor, and that we contemplate ad- 
journing without wishing to do more than we have done, we would 
‘have said no. Iwill not besounjust as to say that Congress has done 
nothing or that this House has not attempted to do more than has 
been accomplished. We have passed some measures of financial relief 
which will help all classes and attempted much more. What have 
we done specifically to aid the laboring class? Is there a great meas- 
ure from our hands that we can justly point to designed to elevate 
and strengthen the industrious poor or aid him in his present neces- 
sities? I entreat you, therefore, to give this measure your considera- 
tion. It strikes at the real evils that threaten us, and it strikes them 
in no agrarian way. 

In France it was said not long ago by one of the greatest. of English 
statesmen that thirty-nine out of forty persons save something from 
their income. In England one in five is a spendthrift. In our coun- 
try it would be safe to say that two out of five save nothing from their 
income; certainly one-third are spendthrifts. Here is a whole vol- 
ume of social history. How can we bring about achange? I do not 
think there could be acontrivance better adapted than the bill I pre- 
senttoyou. Some say “ we do not care to have people lay up money ; 
let them get houses and farms and property.” My friends, it is only 
those who learn to save money that ever get houses and lands. Let 
him who would aid the poor encourage and teach them to save. An- 
other says you will interfere with the business of private savings- 
banks. You will not unless these are safer and better, and if they are 
the people ought to havethem. NordoI think it would result in that 
way. ‘The British postal savings-banks have been in existence some 
fifteen years. When they were fairly introduced, in 1863, the deposits 
in the ordinary savings-banks in that country were $204,757,525. In 
Is76 they were $216,417,851. The amounts in the intervening years 
had tlnetuated, but the aggregate increase of business of those banks 
was $12,000,000, In 1863 the deposits in the postal savings-banks 
were $16,884,140; in 1876, $134,982,750. The increase in these banks 
was steady and continuous. 

That the deposits in these Government savings-banks in this coun- 
try would be much greater in proportion iscertain. Not one in ten 
of the present savings-banks is felt to be safe. It is untrue to say 
that we are taking advantage of the calamities of the savings-banks. 
It is the wretched management and misfortunes of these banks 
that thunder in our ears and tell us that the spirit of economy in the 
people must have a secure resting-place. Neither is it true to say 
that it will lock up capital in these postal banks to the detriment of 
other banks which will be unable to make discounts, and people will 
not be able to borrow money. There can be no fallacy so monstrous. 

It will destroy no property in this country. On the contrary, by 
stimulating saving it will rapidly add to capital. It is true banks 
sometimes loan two or three times as much as they have and 
draw interest on this imaginary capital, which they ought not to be 
permitted todo. When they are called to make good these engage- 
ments it is a panic and they break. Nothing is more natural. This 
proposed system places the money in a safe deposit, for it is loaned 
against the whole assets of the country. Neither does it draw the 
blood of commerce all away from the circumference to the center. 
This bill is carefully and especially framed to obviate that difficulty. 
What it takes away it provides for bringing steadily back again and 
in the mean time it leaves behind it what answers just as well. 

But, says some one, why should the Government pay interest on a 
demand note? I answer, because it is now paying 6 per cent. abroad 
When it could, if you pass this bill, be funded in three-sixty-fives at 
home. You saveinterest. If these postal savings took up three hun- 
(red and fifty millions in the first year you stop a leak abroad of 
twenty millions a year. All of that interest paid at home, it is safe 
to assume, would flow into channels that would employ labor. This 
additional amount so expended would confer blessings incalculable, 
for it would be turned over and over several times. 
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I think I may be pardoned for the persistency with which I have 
urged this measure onthe House. I introduced it early in the special 
session, and months elapsed before a bill could be perfected and agreed 
on by the committee. It was placed in my hands to present to tho 
House nearly three months ago and was so presented the moment we 
were called, but under the point of order objection was made to its 
early consideration by those who were really opposed to it, and it 
was compelled to go to the Calendar. I presented a resolution from 
the committee making it the special order for April 5, but of necessity 
the appropriation bills, which under our rules have precedence, have 
pressed it out so that it has not been reached. Almost every day I 
have tried to secure its consideration by consent, but its enemies have 
as persistently objected, and they unhappily had the power thus to 
defer its consideration. 

I will press action on it if I get opportunity to do so under suspen- 
sion of the rules, and for that purpose thus present it to the House. 
Should I fail ‘in that, I give notice that I shall bring it up early in 
December. I consider it a measure of the most vital importance to 
the people; and no repulse shall deter me until it becomes a law. 

Perhaps it was proper that a measure of such magnitude should 
not be hurriedly passed. Years elapsed before it successfally ran the 
gantlet of prejudice in civilized Europe. But while this may be so, 
Ido not envy those who have endeavored to defeat a measure so much 
needed by the people. The champions of rotten savings-banks have 
not been without their advocates on this floor, taking every parlia- 
mentary advantage to delay or defeat it. To those they represent 
they must answer. I do not believe they will be able long to delay 
so beneficent a measure. 

I have presented to you a measure which carries with it the eman- 
cipation of American finance. No longer need we borrow paving-stones 
and cotton umbrellas from the Jews of London and Amsterdam. This 
will make us owe what we owe to our own people. It will break the 
chains of exorbitant interest that shackle public and private enter- 
prises alike. It will give to our business stability and security and 
drive fraudulent and insolvent concerns from our money markets. It 
will give us thrift in place of prodigality and will give our working- 
men independence in place of servitude. It will make the laborer 
the defender of the Government, instead of its assailant. It will 
interest every section of the country in the prosperity and stability 
of the Government. 

Surely these are objects worthy of the fostering care of statesmen. 
Divorce our Government from the interests of its poorest laborers 
and you destroy it. Strip government of all that makes it dear to 
the people and it can never survive the misfortune. You may mul- 
tiply armies until they are like the legions of Rome or the hordes 
that marched with Tamerlane, but they can never preserve a repub- 
lican government. You may build innumerable prisons, and yet they 
will not put an end tocrime. You may double and treble the ma- 
chinery of government, and surely find that the more you increaso 
its powers the weaker it has become. There is no strength for her 
but in the strength of the laborer; no independence, but in the in- 
dependence of the laborer; no prosperity, but in the prosperity of 
the laborer and producer. 


Letter-Oarriers. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS F. TIPTON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 7, 1878, 
On the bill (I. R. No. 2133) to fix the pay of letter-carriers. 


Mr. TIPTON. Mr. Speaker, I regard the pending bill as one ot 
the important measures pending before Congress. The system of 
free delivery has become a part of the postal system of the country, 
and my purpose now is to improve upon the system. The pending 
bill is not all that the friends of this system hoped for, yet I must 
concede that it will greatly improve the present system. I shall sup- 
port the bill, if necessary, in its present form; but I hope that some 
amendments may be adopted that will generally improve the bill. 
The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KeIrer | 
is an important amendment, and will, if adopted, add largely to the 
value of the pending bill, in this, that it provides that business shall 
be considered as well as population, and will add greatly to the sys- 


tem. It scems to me and I believe it will strike the judgment of 


this House as just. The amendment provides that cities where the 
gross annual income of the post-office is $20,000 or more shall have 
the benefit of the free-delivery system. 

The system having become a part of the policy of onr Government, 
it seems to me that there can be no objection to it. It is our duty to 
make the system efficient and beneticial to the people. It was at 
first an experiment; it is now a realized fact. We have now eighty- 
seven cities that have the benefit of this system, and I am in favor 
of largely increasing the number. My judgment is that a population 
of fifteen thousand or an income of $15,000 would be a safe and secure 
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basis, but if twenty thousand sball be deemed more certain, I am 
willing to yield at this time; but 1 do not wish to be understood as 
agreeing to the basis of twenty thousand as the proper basis. 

We live in a fast age comparatively. I can well remember that in 
1845, but one-third of a century ago, the mail was carried on horse- 
back from Chicago to my town once a week, and the postage on a let- 
ter was twenty-five cents and land $1.25 per acre; that is, the post- 
age on five letters would pay for an acre of land. I am in favor of 
cheap postage and fast mails. The commercial and business men in 
these times demand this; in fact, the entire people demand it. 

I am in favor of sending the mail to every man’s door as rapidly as 
possible. Weekly mailsare a frand in thisage of the world. Noman 
can be found that can or will wait for his mail an entire week. He 
prefers to receive his mail at a point where he can reach it every day, 
although it may be ten miles distant from his home. The newspaper 
becomes stale unless received at least within thirty-six hours after its 
issue, and nothing short of fresh news will satisfy the people. The 
people are restive, and will not wait for the mail that reaches them 
but once a week. This system within a very few years will be estab- 
lished in every city having a population of 15,000 people, or a gross 
income from postal receipts of $15,000. In the approaching revival of 
business the demand for the system will be greater than ever be‘ore, 
and my judgment is that as the system is increased, as I have indi- 
cated, the revenue of the Government from this source will be in- 
creased. The people who directly enjoy the benefits of this system 
pay for it, and in addition are now paying a revenue to the Govern- 
ment, so that no country district can complain. 

The Revised Statutes of the United States, section 3904, provide 
hat— 

Letters commonly known as drop or local letters delivered through the post-office 
or its carriers shall be charged with postage at the rato of two cents where the sys- 
tom of free delivery is established, and one cent where such system is not established. 

Under this section of the Statutes, I understand this system is self- 
sustaining, and has been since 1875. In 1877, the cost of this system 
was $1,894,625.85, and the receipts were $2,254,597.83, showing a net 
surplus of $360,967.98. This enormous sui is the net profit to the 
Government from the labor of twenty-two hundred and sixty-five let- 
ter-carriers, These men work from six o’clock in the moraing until 
seven o'clock in the evening, never daring to lose a day nor an hour. 
Through all kinds of weather they make their regular rounds, and in 
addition to this they are required to work two or three hours on the 
Sabbath. These noble men never fail, as we can depend as certainly 
upon the receipt of our mail at the appointed hours as we can upon 
the regularity of the railway-trains, and they ought to be paid a fair, 
liberal salary, and their pay should be made certain, and should not 
depend upon the whim of anybody nor upon any contingency. 

| shall favor the increase of this system to any extent that will 
bring a net revenue to the Government. The system is a convenient 
one, and should be adopted in every city where the revenue to be de- 
rived from the local mail will sustain it. The post-office system was 
adopted in the interest of and for the convenience of the people, 
and should be so managed as to meet as far as practicable the conve- 
nience and wants of the entire people. We now have over thirty-eight 
thonsand post-oflices, and each, I presume, was established for the 
convenience of the people residing in the vicinity of the office. This 
system has now been in existence about fourteen years, and is still in 
its infancy, and I hope to see it grow to meet the wants and necessi- 
ties of every business community in which it can be made substan- 
tially self-sustaining. 

A petition was presented to me, signed by a large number of the 
citizens and business men of my city, asking me to support this 
measure, and in doing so I desire to get it in such shape that it will 
meet the wants and convenience of the people. The carriers want 
stability, they want a stated salary, and this is right. The carriers 
are good men—or at least I speak for my own city—they are men of 
character and intelligence, competent to transact any ordinary busi- 
ness, perfectly reliable, and command the confidence and respect of 
the people, and Iam here to simply ask that they bo paid a reasonable 
compensation for the arduous duties they perform. And, sir, I con- 
fess I am unable to see the justice of the discrimination made by this 
bill. Itseems to me that the size of the city has but little, if anything, 
to do with the value of the labor performed. I hope the bill will be 
so amended as that there shall be no discrimination. These men all 
work the same number of hours, and the cost of living in different 
cities is substantially the same. 

It is claimed that the labor in the larger cities is more arduous 
than in the smaller ones, in this, that there is more stair-ways and 
more flights of stairs; but in reply to this, I would suggest that the 
district »n the larger cities is smaller than in the smaller cities, and 
the streets and sidewalks are better improved, and in almost every 
way the conveniences are greater, and the pay now received by the let- 
ter-carriers in my city I know is not enough. There is no hope of pro- 
motion, and they must work simply for the salary they receive; and 
as this system brings in a large revenue to the Government, it is but 
justice that we pay them a jost and fair salary. 

It is supposed by many, and especially is this supposition general 
in the sountry, that this is a system created by Congrss for the bene- 
tit of cities, and that the expense of the entire system is borne by 
the people at large and that the country derives no benefit from the 
system, When in fact the entire expense is borne by the cities, and 
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in addition a large revenue is paid into the Treasury, thus 
the Government to extend mail facilities to points in the 
would otherwise be deprived of mail facilities, 


the cities are largely interested in the welfare of the 

cities are largely interested in having mail facilities at ¢ 
the country and the country is interested in speedy co 
with the cities, It is by communication through the post-oftice ¢) 
the business of the country is largely carried on. The telegrap! 
too expensive, and we must have speedy communic ‘mail 
order to carry on the vast amount of business done in this ¢ 
and I hope that the interest of the people in this direction wil| 
tered by this House as far as the same may be practicable, 


three or four days, and the people seemed entirely lost. I know mail- 


operated at an absolute loss to the Government, that if trips were 
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The fact is, as I have shown, that this system benefits both by jt, 


conveniencics and financially the entire country, and my wish: js t» 
extend it, as I have said, just so far as the system can be made golf. 
sustaining. One of the great purposes of Government is to far. 
nish mail facilities to every part of the country. A mail once a week 


was entirely satisfactory a quarter of a century ago but would be 
wholly unsatisfactory now. I remember in my own city, during thy 
great strike last summer, at one time we were without the mails for 


routes now in Illinois where but one trip is made per week and aro 
made every day the routes would be self-sustaining within twelyo 
months. We are educated up to a point that we have but little aso 
for the weekly-mail system, and the sooner the Post-Olfice Depart 
ment and Congress get to understand this the better. 

The mail facilities of this country can be largely increased withont 
the loss of a dollar to the Government, and the people havea right to 
expect improvement in this direction. An increase of the mail system 
would necessarily increase the business of the country. If the postal 
system were managed discreetly and in the interestof rapid transit and 
quick delivery, it would add largely to the postal revenue of the De 
partment. In fact, life is too short to wait for slow coaches, aud this 
is the great trouble with the star service of the country ; the trips are 
made but once or twice a week, and people cannot and will not wait: 
they receive their mail at the nearest railroad station, and thus is cut 
off the revenue on star lines. 

The postal system is one in which the people are more directly con- 
nected and interested than with any other department of the govern- 
ment; and the purpose of the carrier-system is to bring the postal 
department as nearly as possible to every man’s door. Clerks in tho 
departments are paid from $1,000 to $1,800 for performing seven hours 
of clerical labor per day ; and it seems to me that when it is mado to 
appear that the Government c2n pay these men engaged in carrying 
letters a thousand dollars per year without loss that Congress ought, 
in justice and right, to do it. The men engaged in carrying letters 
in the cities are the equals in every respect of the Government clerks, 
and the labor is much more laborious. The men engaged in carrying 
letters in my city are men of high moral and social standing in the 
city, and either one of them would pass a fair examination under 
Secretary Schurz’s civil-service rule for a clerkship. 

Mr. Speaker, I am at an absolute loss to uoderstand why these 
men should not be paid a fair salary. I believe throughout the 
eighty-seven cities now receiving the beuelit of tho free-delivery sys- 
tem that the men engaged as carriers are men of high character and 
standing. They are required to give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties; and if they are sick, or for any reason lose a 
day, they are compelled to employ a man to take their place, and pay 
them out of their salary; and it seems to me but just that we should 
pass this bill, striking out the discrimination. We must deal justly 
with all the people, and it seems to me that we will fail in our duty 
if we do not pass some bill here that will give relief to these over- 
worked men,and make a certainty about it, that these men and 
their families may know on what to depend. 

The families of these men are entitled to our consideration. The 
Government is realizing a profit out of the labor of these men, and it 
is unfair that the Government shall receive a large revenue from 
their labor over and above what they are paid for their labor because 
the Government deals out its bounty in this stingy manner. These 
men and their families stand high in society, bat upon the wages 
now paid neither they nor their families can go into society. Let us 
be just in this matter, and we must be if we expect this great postal 
system to succeed. If the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Krerrer] shall be adopted, there will be added to the pres- 
ent number, 2,265 carriers, within the next twelve months over two 
hundred men, making the number of carriers at least tweuty-live 
hundred men, and the number and character of these mea entitle 
them to our most earnest consideration ; and, by proper legislation, 
within the next ten years there will be two hundred cities enjoying 
the benefits of this system and giving employment to five thousand 
men. 

The past five years has been a time of great depression and finan- 
cial distress, yet these men by their service have earned for the Gov- 
ernment, as I have said, the past year—I mean 1877—the sum of 
$360,967.98 more than the Government paid them for their labor, and 
at the present price they receive with the amendment adopted ottered 
by Mr. Kerrer, the net proceeds of their labor would exceed for (henext 
fiscal year more than a half million dollars ; and whilo I concede that 
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sovernment ought by all proper means to raise revenue, yet it | 


the ¢ 


ter, and persistence of effort who was fitted to seize the conception, 


geems to mé@hat the revenue from this class of poorly-paid men is too | explain it to the public apprehension, and enforce upon the public 


extravagant, and when understood by the people will not meet their 


a yproval. : 2 ps . 

The American people have a strong sense of justice, and,in my 
judgment, when this niatter is thoroughly understood, the people will 
approve of any act of Congress giving these men a liberal and fair 
a increase of local postage, even in these times of depression 
and financial embarrassment, is a strong argument in favor of the 
views that I have bere expressed, in favor of increasing this service 
and the payment of liberal salaries. By this system men are hunted 
up and their mail delivered, largely reducing the work and expense 
of the Dead-Letter Office, thus making a saving in that direction. I 
understand that by the proposed amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio twenty-two cities would at once be added to the list entitled to 
free delivery. At the proper time I shall offer, in addition to the 
amendments suggested, the following: 

That in all cases where corporate limits of two cities shall adjoin, and the free- 
delivery system is established in one of the cities, or where the population of the 
two cities is twenty thousand or more, or the gross income of the two post-offices 
shall aggegate twenty thousand dollars or more, the free-delivery system may be 
wMablished in both cities under such regulations as the Postmaster-General may 
prescribe. 

This amendment I regard as very important to the city in which I 
reside and have the honor to represent upon this floor. My city, Bloom- 
ington, has the free-delivery system, and the adjoining city of Normal 
is as much entitled to the free delivery of the mails as my own city. 
Strangers do not know and cannot tell where the dividing line between 
the two cities is, hence the parties residing on the southside of Divis- 
jon street have benefit of the free delivery while those living on the 
north side do not. 

Mr. Speaker, I do sincerely hope that gentlemen on this floor, repre- 
senting What my colleague [ Mr. Harrison ] is disposed to call country 
districts, will not antagonize this bill. The benefits to be expected as 
the result of the passage of this bill is not purely local, but to a very 
great extent is general. It costs the Government nothing, and is cer- 
tainly a very great convenience to the people of the cities, and to a 
certain extent benefits the entire country. In fact, I do not see how 
there can be any objection to it when it costs the people of the 
country nothing; but, on the contrary, they receive the benefit of a 
handsome revenue from the labor of these me”. 

The proposed amendments will greatly increase the system and 
greatly enlarge the revenue of the Department. I favor the bill and 
the proposed amendments on the ground of convenience and econ- 
omy. It being now a source of revenue, it ought to be increased to 
the highest point that it will bear. It is in this way that we must 
hope to make the postal service entirely self-sustaining. The people 
are more than willing to sustain the Department in every move to 
increase the mail facilities of the country. No member need have 
any fears on that score. I hope that we will be able to agree at once 
upon this measure, as it does not go beyond the spirit of the law as 
originally enacted; and I think this bill, with the amendments pro- 
posed, will, when understood, meet the approval of all parties. In 
= cities it is now a recognized necessity, and meets the approval of 
all. 

The mail matter is increasing with such rapidity that men can 
hardly comprehend or understand the necessity for means of transit 
and delivery. As I said a moment ago, but a third of a century has 
passed away since the mail matter between Chicago and Blooming- 
ton was carried by weekly trip by a boy on horseback; now the mail 
between two cities is delivered twice or three times a day by rail, and 
delivered at the post-office from the depots in a large delivery-wagon, 
and is measured by the ton. The mail grows with and in fact in ad- 
vance of the country. Instead of the old stage and horseback system, 
now we have mail trains traversing the country almost every where, 
and we hope to improve the entire system, and perfect it in such way 
that the entire country may have the benefit of the postal depart- 
went of the Government to the greatest extent possible. 




























Facific Railroad Oommission. 
SPEECH OF HON. NATHAN COLE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4399) to establish a board of Pacific Railroad commissioners. 


_ Mr.COLE. Mr. Speaker, it was in the city which I have the honor 
in part to represent on this floor, that the grand conception of a rail- 





road across the continent, over the mountains to connect the waters 


of the Atlantic with the shores of the Pacific, first had its birth. 
The intrepid Frémont, allied to the family of the great Benton, by 


explorations which thrilled the country by the story of their adven- | 
tures, discovered the route which made the great work possible. The 
great Senator of my State was the man of foresight, force of charac- | sions. Chicago as a starting-point of one and St. Louis as astarting- 


mind its possibilities. 


He went even further than that; he drew out the practical details 


of the work, secured the incorporation of the company which he 
christened the Pacific Railroad Company of Missouri, attended to its 
efficient organization and the inauguration by it of the enterprise, 
and he looked forward to the day when this creature of his creation, 
a corporation of his own State, should consummate the achievement. 
Saint Louis, the capital city of the great Mississippi Valley, was to 
be the initial point of the road. To it as a central point of the coun- 
try the lines of commerce were to converge, and from it the traflic of 
men and families, of merchandise and products, were to be carried 
on the iron way to the Golden State. In those days no other city 
in our land was a rival of Saint Louis. Her central locality upon the 
shores of the great river, which traverses the whole extent of our 
country from north to south, was universally regarded as fitting her 
for her place in the new commercial system. 


In 1862 the Pacific Railroad Company of Missouri had constracted 


its road from Saint Louis to Sedalia, and was pressing the work 
forward to the mouth of the Kansas River. In the then Territory of 
Kansas another railway corporation had been organized, under the 
name of the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad Company, 
for the purpose of building the road from the mouth of the Kansas 
through the central part of that State. The design was to follow a 
line of road far to the south of that ultimately adopted, and upon the 
route which Frémont had marked out and for which Benton claimed 
superior advantages. 


Thus the conception was being pressed toward realization. The 
first propositions for Government aid for a transcontinental railroad 
were directed especially to these companies and to this route. A 
cursory view of the map of our country is suflicient to show that 
such route would have been most convenient for all sections of the 
country if but a single line of railroad were to be built. A direct 
line running east and west from the Atlantic to Saint Louis passes 
through the great valley of the Ohio. Upon or near such line lie 
the great cities of the country—Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
and, but a little more remote, New York and other cities. 

The line of settlements which shortly after our Independence began 
extending westerly ran through this great valley. Here were tho 
older and richer of our interior communities; these sprang up and 
have since flourished. Into the Ohio flow from the North and from 
the South other great rivers, draining valleys of equal richness and 
in the midst of which other great cities flourish. This is the first 
and the greatest of the lines of internal commerce which traverse 
our majestic country. Even the commerce of the eastern ports might 
easily be conducted into this great artery. ut unfortunately, as 
the scheme of a Pacific road was being worked out, war between the 
North and the South disastrously affected this natural way, and di- 
verted to a more northerly course what otherwise would have been 
its own for all time to come. 

The line of commerce through and near the great northern lakes, 
to and beyond Chicago, although of later origin than that through 
the valley of the Ohio, had swollen into a great volume. It had 
not penetrated so far into the West. It, however, accommodated 
a distinct and powerful community. It was Benton's idea that it 
could be diverted to Saint Louis, and such might have been the fact 
had natural causes alone operated upon the cotintry. When, in L862, 
Congress came to inaugurate the great work of constructing the 
transcontinental road which Benton bad advocated, and whose pos- 
sibility he had made familiar to the public mind, it was evident that 
the circumstances of the country were not to be satisfied by the con- 
struction of a single line of railroad, except for the more diflicult 
part of the route through the mountains. 

This is shown not only by the provisions of the act of 1362 fora 
trunk with several branches, but more especially by the enormous 
subsidies which were given to each in aid of its construction. It was 
not one subsidy of a vast land grant and princely issue of bonds which 
was made, On the other hand, it was the grant of no less than four 
such subsidies in aid of as many different roads as far as the hun- 
dredth meridian. Two and one-half millions of bonds and as many 
acres of land would have been sufficient to secure the construction 
of a single road, had that been deemed sufficient, while, on the other 
hand, Congress made grants of not less than $10,000,000 of bonds 
and as many acres of the public domain, in order to secure four 
several roads. These subsidies were offered not in a spirit of reck- 
less and heedless extravagance. They were swollen to their enor- 
mous proportions for the plain and simple reason that more roads 
than one were required and needed to be thus aided. 

Thus we see upon the face of the first act of Congress, displayed 
in unmistakable characters, not only the great and transcendent 
purpose of building a transcontinental railway, but also the great 
purpose of building several lines connecting ditferent sections of the 
country with a main trunk. It was by means of these different 
branches that the commerce of the Ohio Valley and the great regions 
drained by it, on the one hand, and of the more northern sections lying 
on the great lakes, on the other, were to be conducted to a point of 
convergence far west of the Missouri River and in the Territories ; 
and there uniting flow on in a common current to our Pacific posses- 
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point of another, were thus placed on a footing of perfect equality. 
‘There is more than one clause in the acts precisely and forcibly ex- 
pressing this purpose. For instance, in the ninth section of the act 
of 1862, the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railway Company 
was authorized to build its road from the Missouri, at the mouth of 
the Kansas, to the hundredth meridian, and here is the significant 
provision with regard to its eastern connection : 

The Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad Company of Kansas, are hereby 
authorized to construct a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River at 


the mouth of the Kansas River on the south side thereof, so as to connect with the 
l’acific Railroad, of Missouri, to the aforesaid point on the one hundredth meridian. 


Thus it was required to connect at its initial point with the Pacific 
Railroad of Missouri, the same company which had been organized 
under the inspiration of Benton, and by which the traffic flowing by 
the Ohio and other routes to Saint Louis was to be conducted to the 
Kansas branch of the Union Pacific. There, I say, is unmistakable 
evidence that Saint Louis was regarded as one of the great points of 
departure of eastern commerce for the West. It wes a recognition 
of the original design and plan, modified to be sure by new circum- 
stances. The vast subsidies of land and money, amounting to not less 
than $6,000,000 and ten millions of acrés of land, which were made 
in aid of that branch, find their sole apology in the fact that the first 
great line of commerce across the country through the Ohio Valley, 
fed and enlarged by the vast regions related to it, were to be served 
and accommodated. Chicago was also the point of departure of sev- 
eral lines of road, partially built and designed to reach the Missouri 
River within the limits of the great State of Iowa. 

Their point of convergence on the river being yet unknown, it was 
impossible to designafe the precise point at which they should connect 
with the Union Pacific. But the act provides that a branch shall be 
built, called in several places the Iowa branch, from a point on tho 
river convenient for the connection of the Chicago roads. As I have 
said these provisions are significant; they clearly show the purpose on 
the part of Congress to provide with absolute equality for the service 
and convenience and prosperity of these two separate, distinct, re- 
mote sections of our common country. And thisis made doubly clear 
by the provision in the act of 1862, repeated in the acts of 1864 with 
additional words of emphasis, that these roads should with the main 
trunk each form one continuous line of road to be operated without 
distinction, difference, or discrimination between them. 

It was, so far as the interests of Saint Lonis were concerned, as if 
a single railroad were to be built from that city through the great 
State of Missouri to the river, thence through Kansas to the hundredth 
meridian, and thence through the Territories of Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Utah, and Nevada to and through California. So far as Saint Louis 
was concerned the several roads in system were to be operated as if 
she were the initial point of the only line of railroad across the conti- 
nent: and as far as Chicago was concerned the scheme was as if the 
roads running west from that city and connecting with the Union 
Pacilie Railroad at Omaha, formed another line of commerce with the 
lowa branch and the main trunk from the one hundredth meridian 
and running thence west through the Territories to and through Cali- 
fornia, formed one connected, continuous line, and as the only one 
across the continent. 

Such was the magnificent scheme devised, planned, and set forth 
in the original acts. It was with astonishing wisdom precisely 
adapted to the circumstances of the country. On the statute-books 
of the United States cannot be found a piece of legislation conceived 
in a spirit of broader statesmanship, developed in details more ex- 
actly fitted to accomplish the great ends in view. The spirit of the 
immortal Benton would have been stirred with a new enthusiasm 
could his patriotic eye have witnessed the enactment of the first 
great statute; his voice would have rung through the country with 
even a more inspiring and exalted patriotism could he have sur- 
vived to pronounce encomiums upon this legislation. The ardor of 
his love of the city which delighted to honor him and which he more 
than honored would not have been dampened by any jealous reflec- 
tion that it was to share with its great rival the advantages of being 
an initial point of the national work. He would have exclaimed, 
with tho inspiration of an unselfish patriotism, that in this our great 
common country not one city but two were sufficient to be the initial 
points of the new enterprise. 

Sixteen years have passed away since the original act was passed 
by Congress. Nearly ten years have passed away since these roads 
were built. They have been operated under the authority conferred 
upon them by the acts. They have to a certain degree been accom- 
plishing the purposes of Congress in lavishing upon them unexampled 
subsidies of land and money. But what do we now behold? What 
have we seen ever since they were put in operation? Have we scen 
them operated in harmony? Have they been connected and contin- 
uous lines? Has Saint Louis reaped the advantages of a road run- 
ning through the States and Territories to the Pacific Ocean? Has 
the city in which the great idea was first conceived, in which it was 
developed and had its earnest and eloquent advocacy, been in fact an 
initial point of such a road ? 

Had the great Benton survived to our day wonld he have seen his 
idea realized, his plans accomplished, his labors rewarded, the city of 
his home and love standing in a renewed and expanded vigor and 

growth at the threshold of the transcontinental commerce? It is 
not so. By circumstances which it is not necessary to explain the 


| nental commerce. Saint Louis has been excluded from the 
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original scheme has been defeated, the Kansas branch has been cation 
from the trunk; it has had no relation whatever with the transom ti. 

ansconti- 
System, 


The Ohio Valley must reach with its trade and traflic our Pacific p 


sessions not by a direct natural and continuous course bat by a yi) 
diversion to the north into the line of rival and alien course of tr: - 
The original on has been defeated in the fact that eno nest - 
of the country has been shorn of its legitimate rights and privileges 
and advantages in order that another may be fostered and pamper a 
by a monopoly which is not its due. Missouri and the States — 
east of her and southeast of her find no part, share in no measure in 
the advantages which Congress intended to purchase by its subsidies 
of $5,000,000 and ten millions of acres of land. Witness here a null . 
fication of the laws of Congress more arrogant than that upon aie 
Jackson laid his iron hand. Witness here a perversion and defe ut of 
the national will only less violent than that which has lately drenele l 
our country in blood. F ; 
Shall this wrong be righted? Shall the different sections be re. 
stored to that equality which Congress originally intended to seenre ? 
Shall we of Saint Louis and Missouri, of the Ohio Valley, Southern 
Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
neighboring States have share and lot with our northern neighbors 
in the great line of national and international trade and commerce ? 
The bill under consideration has been framed with a wide forbear. 
ance toward all to secure the rights of all. It has been framed to 
supply the defects in the old law and only to accomplish its original 
purposes; it is just; it is needed; it is wise; it is fair; it takes from 
no one his due; it gives to no one more than his due. Nothing else 
will meet the demands of the situation. e 


Sundry Civil Expenses. 
SPEECH OF HON. ANDREW R. BOONE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the bill (I. R. No. 5130) making appro- 
pr iations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1879, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BOONE said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have not troubled the House much and have but 
a few words to say now and have but little time to say it in. If we 
continue, as we have begun, to make amendments to this bill, in- 
creasing the appropriations which the committee recommend, we will 
swell the amount to millions more than has been recommended in 
the bill, for itseems that wherever there is a public building those 
who are interested in it as a local measure are dissatistied with the 
appropriations recommended and seek to increase it, and the chief 
argumont used is that large numbers of workingmen are out of em- 
ployment and it is necessary that these large expenditures shall be 
made in order to furnish them the means of living. 

Sir, we have heard some strange doctrine in this House yesterday 
and to-day, as amendment after amendment has been proposed. We 
have heard the most urgent appeals made in bebalf of the laboring 
poor of the country. We have been told that it is our duty to put 
our hands into the public Treasury and take therefrom millions upon 
millions in order to carry forward public improvements, that we may 
thereby furnish employment to those who are now idle; and our 
sympathies have been appealed to in behalf of destitute wives and 
starving children. And, strange to say, these appeals have been made 
by gentlemen who have constantly and persistently voted against 
every proposition that looked to a reduction of the insupportable bur- 
dens of an unjust and an unequal system of taxation, and are to-day 
by their votes and speeches attempting to fasten upon the backs of 
an already overburdened people, for all time to come, the iniquities 
of an intolerable, unjust, and unequal tariff ; and some who are now 
making these appeals in behalf of the suffering people have voted 
and spoken against every measure of relief which has been proposed 
during this session of Congress. , 

Do these gentlemen forget that the money they are voting away 
by the millions to carry on these public works in the large and 
wealthy cities of the country has been wrung from the labor, toil, 
and sweat of the agricultural people of the country, as weil as from 
others, by an unjust and iniquitous tariff system? And is it right, 
Mr. Chairman, in these times of high taxes and great financial dis- 
tress, without limit and without restraint, that we should take the 
money of the whole people and thus appropriate it to a few localities! 
Sir, it occurs to me that this is not the proper method of relieving 
the oppressed and straggling millions of laboring-men in this coun- 
try, and I repeat it is a new and strange doctrine to me. ; 

Sir, it seems to me if gentlemen really desire to relieve and assist 
the toiling and oppressed millions, and to do it fairly and justly, dlis- 
criminating in favor of none and against none, the path to that much- 
desired result is a plain one, and one that will secure the desired end, 
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and I shall only have time to glance at it in the few minutes allowed 
me to discuss this amendment. —_ ; a 

"Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen are in earnest in desiring to relieve the 
labor of the country and desire to assist and benetit the laboring peo- 
nle of the country, I say to them, reduce your unjust and oppressive 
taxation, imposed by an unequal and discriminating taritf, so that 
the price of living shall not be beyond the reach of the laboring poor 
of the country. . ’ : 

Second. Repeal your infamous resumption act, under the operation 
of which the cirenlating medium of the country is being continually 
contracted and the price of labor as well as property is being reduced 
and cut down. ; 4 

Third. Stop your Secretary of the Treasury from issuing and sell- 
ing interest-bearing bonds in order to obtain money with which to 
pay off and retire a debt that bears no interest, which is a part of 
the money of the people, and with which they are satisfied. 

Fourth. Pay off the outstanding 5.20 bonds in “ greenbacks,” in 

accordance with the original contract and the well-understood mean- 
ing and intent of the law under which they were issued, and thus 
save the millions of interest which we are now paying upon them 
yearly. 
" Vifth. Retire the national bank circulation and substitute in its 
place Treasury notes or greenbacks upon the plan substantially as 
indicated in the bill introduced in this House by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. BUCKNER, ] which I would like to refer to and discuss 
if | had the time, but I have not, as my time has nearly expired. 

Sixth. Increase the circulating medium of the country to the extent 
of the wants and necessities of trade and commerce, even if it requires 
a thousand million of dollars. 

Do these things in connection with what we have already done, and 
my word for it, Mr. Chairman, we shall hear no more of strikes and 
communism. We shall see and hear no more of hunger and want 
among those who are disposed to work, but from your workshops 
and factories we shall hear the music of honest industry and cheerful 
labor; and the agricultural interest of the country, which I have the 
honor to represent in part upon this floor, will receive that reward 
which honest industry ought always to command: and we shall witness 
again peace, prosperity, and social order throughout all our country. 
[Applause on the democratic side. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES PHELPS, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 4, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R, No, 4106) to papas duties upon foreign imports, to promote trade 
and commerce, to reduce taxation, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PHELPS. Mr. Chairman, as the House, by a test vote, has 
ordered the general debate on this bill to close in two hours, and as 
that time is to be mostly occupied by two of my colleagues on the 
committee which reported the bill, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BuRCHARD] and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Garrie.p,] I am 
compelled to choose between the alternatives cf remaining wholly 
silent or giving in the briefest possible manner my general views 
on the subject. 

That vote is undoubtedly decisive of the fate of the bill. It is 
evident it is not to be considered in detail and discussed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by sections, as ia usual with measures of great 
national importance. It has occupied the patient attention and con- 
stant labor of the Committee of Ways and Means for several months, 
aud is at last to be disposed of by unfavorable action before several 
members of the committee by which it was prepared have had an 
opportunity to be heard. While I have no disposition to complain of 
the fate which awaits the bill, the unbecoming haste with which the 
Victim is hurried to the sacrifice is a very doubtful compliment to the 
committee whose exhausting labor has been so long and faithfully 
expended in its preparation. It has doubtless many imperfections, 
and on the whole may be no improvement on the existing law, ex- 
cept in the simplification of the duties imposed and the addition to 
the fiee list of many articles from which but a trifling revenue is col- 
lected, but it would have been an act of proper courtesy to the re- 
maining members of the committee to have continued the discussion 
at least until they had had an opportunity to address the House. 

If, as has been intimated, a motion will be made at the close of the 
debate to strike from the bill the enacting clause, I shall vote in the 
legative. As a member of the committee which framed the bill, 
Whatever may be my opinion of its merits, I shall consider it my daty 
'o80 vote as to endeavor to defend it from premature defeat, and give 
the House the opportunity, by proper amendments, to perfect it as far 
48 possible. That motion, however, if made, will, in the present tem- 
per of the House, probably prevail, and, if so, I shall await a future 
occasion, if one shall present itself at the next session of Congress, to 
sive my views at length upon the details of the subject. 


| Representing a manufacturing district whose varied and extensive 
interests justly place it among the foremost in the country, my con- 
stituents have a right to know my opinions on a subject of such vital 
importance to themselves, and, having nothing to conceal from them 
on this or any other question in which they are concerned, I feel cou- 
strained to say enough at this time to give them a general understand- 
ing of my position. 

The average reduction of rates in this bill from the existing law is 
about 15 per cent., but in the schedules in which my constituents are 
most directly interested it is much less. With respect to some im- 
portant articles there is no reduction, in others very little, while on 
some there isan actual increase. Raw materialsof foreign growth and 
production are generally made free, while the duty on articles mann- 
factured from ivory, India rubber, and various woods and metals, and 
on freestone are maintained at or very near the rates of the present 
law. I believe if there is any manufacturing constituency in the coun- 
try whose interests under the proposed bill would suffer less than any 
other, it is that which I represent. I am und«r many and great obli- 
gations to my colleagues on the committee for the patience with which 
they have listened to my intercessions for my constituents and the 
favorable consideration with which they have generally treated my 
suggestions. I have made no propositions but such as I considered 
reasonable, and they have almost uniformly received the sanction of 
the committee. Having stated thus briefly and very generally the 
scope and effect of the bill, I proceed to a similar explanation of the 
views I entertain upon the subject generally. 

The first purpose of a government wisely administered is to practices 
a rigid public economy, to exact the honest and faithiul performance 
of every official duty, and make the burden of taxation to be borne 
by the people for its support as light as possible. A tariff is an in- 
direct method of taxation and its principal object should be revenne. 
To maintain rates in connection witb internal-revenue taxation suifli- 
cient to meet the very large demands of the Governmeut in its present 
condition, incidental benefit, which is commonly called protection, 
must necessarily be given to the manufacturer of such articles as 
meet with foreign competition in the markets of our own country. 
This incidental aid is not confined to himself alone, but is shared by 
his workmen, who get employment through it. and by the farmers, 
mechanics, and traders of the neighborhood, who find a market and 
whose business is stimulated by it. It contributes essentially to 
maintain the church and school, and is so generally diffused as to be- 
come a common benefit, and is off-et by no corresponding burdens or 
disadvantages. In seasons of great and protracted business prostra- 
tion like the present, it assists the proprictor of the manufacturing 
establishment to keep his machinery in motion and bis labor em- 
ployed. So far as it accomplishes i hat beneficent object it is a pubiic 
blessing and should be encouraged. 

In its present condition the Government requires about two hun- 
dred and seventy millions annually to pay its expenses, the interest 
on the public debt, and provide for the sinking-fund. Nearly one- 
half this amount is at present derived from duties on imports and the 
balauce mostly from internal reverue. It is obvious, therefore, that 
unless some other mode of raising rovenue is devised, the rates of the 
existing law, none of which are above the revenue point and mauy 
of them below it, must be substantially maintained, or a serious de- 
ficit will occur. Indeed, under those there has been in the last and 
present fiscal years a falling off of several millions. If the contem- 
plated reduction is made in tae internal-revenue tax on tobacco, which 
is not improbable, and in favor of which there seems to be some just 
reason, it is certain that the Government wust depend upon at least 
the recent ordinary amount from cus'o:ms duties, and it cannot be 
obtained under a reduction of the present rates. 

Tariff laws should be framed not only with reference to a just 
discrimination in favor of incidental aid to the manufacturer, but 
also in favor of articles which compose the necessaries as distin- 
guished from the luxuries of life. The fine silks and costly wines 
of the rich should pay much higher duties than those articles which 
enter into the necessary daily consumption and use of those in less 
favored circumstances. 

The present or even higher rates on such imported goods as come 
in competition with the American manufacturer had better be main- 
tained than to resort to a tax on tea and coffee, or on incomes, or to 
a suspension of the sinking fund; and these are the only modes by 
which it is proposed to provide for such deficiency as shall be found 
likely to exist. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I prefer to raise the necessary 
revenue by such a proper and discriminating adjustment of the taritt 
in convection with the existing internal-revenue taxation as shall be 
necessary, rather than adopt either of those measures. It is better to 
have our manufactured product increased, and by wise statesmanship 
vbtain a market for the surplus through proper commercial and treaty 
regulations with the South American states, Contral America, and 
Mexico, whose trade and intercourse are now unnaturally and un- 
necessarily monopolized by European powers. This would go very far 
to assist in producing a substantial revival in business, for which the 
country has been anxiously waiting and longing for five weary and 
eventful years. 

However plausible the theory of free trade, and however desirable 
it might be under circumstances favorable to its operation, nothing 
ean possibly be clearer than that the present is a most inauspicious 
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time to attempt to inaugurate a movement looking to its adoption. | 


The same reason exists with equal force against any agitation of the 
question of tariff revision which includes in it a material element of 
reduction, 

The general financial and business prostration of the country is an 
irrefutable argument against it. We must have a tariff in these 
times, which, instead of crippling the manufacturer by destroying his 
ability to compete with cheap foreign labor, and thereby adding to 
the prevailing depression and the enforced idleness and want of the 
unemployed, will assist in the revival of confidence and enterprise, 
and give employment and bread to the thousands who are ready to 
perish. Whatever aids the manufacturing and mining and other in- 
dustrial interests of the country aids all other interests, and espe- 
cially the laborer. 

The country also needs stability in tariff legislation, that those 
whose business is affected may know on what to depend; and when 
practicable, it also needs quiet and freedom from all agitation that 
tends to unsettle the calculations and disturb the arrangements of 
those engaged in business pursuits. Improper legislation should be 
promptly corrected, and when proper legislation is obtained it should 
be rendered permanent until a wise change in policy demands its 
modification. 

I am unwilling to impose a tax on tea and coffee if it can be rea- 
sonably avoided, because they are in common use by the laboring 
people and such of the poor as can obtain them, and are regarded by 
them as a daily necessary, and a tax would considerably increase their 
cost to them. 

I am opposed to the restoration of the tax on incomes, unless it be- 
comes a measure of absolute necessity. The principle is not objec- 
tionable, but the manner of its execution is necessarily inquisitorial. 
It is fruitful of oppression on one hand and perjury on the other, and 
should never be resorted tu in a republican government until all the 
ordinary methods of raising revenue have failed. It has been author- 
ized in this country only in the most extraordinary exigencies. It 
was considered necessary for a few years in consequence of the enor- 
mous expenses of the government in the late civil war, and was con- 
tinued while the necessity was believed to exist and then wisely 
abandoned. While it was in force it received the universal anathemas 
of the democratic party and of such republicans as were the victims of 
its inquisitorial exactions. Another and sufticient reason at the pres- 
ent time is that its burdens would fall almost exclusively upon a 
particular section of the country, which risked all for the preserva- 
tion of the Union during its late struggle for existence, while another 
section which sought its destruction, and incited and for four years 
prosecuted a gigantic rebellion, created an intolerable burden of debt, 
made necessary a resort to extraordinary taxation, and which is now 
loudly clamoring for its imposition, would almost entirely escape its 
infliction. Besides, it would create an additional legion of Federal 
otlice-holders more hungry and exacting than the swarm of official 
vampires which have been constantly sucking the life-blood of the 
country for the last eighteen years. 

I am unwilling to assent to a suspension of the sinking fund, be- 
cause the public credit has been largely supported by its establish- 
ment and faithful maintenance. If it shall be suspended for a term 
of years, or so modified as to insure the application to it of only a 
sinall or uncertain annual amount, the faith of the world iu the credit 
of the Government will be likely to be seriously shaken. Indeed, if 
once suspended it is doubtful if it will ever be resumed. In that 
event the national debt will steadily increase instead of being gradu- 
ally reduced, and an expensive war will so add to its present alarm- 
ing proportions as to place the hope and intention of its final extin- 
guishment out of the question, aud additional taxation, fo lowed by 
ultimate repudiation or national bankruptcy, may be the final result. 


United States Deputy Marshals in Elections. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. I. SOUTIARD, 


OF OHTO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (IT. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expensesof the 
Government for the fiscal year ending Tene 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 
Mr. SOUTHARD. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph of the sundry civil 

bill, making a general appropriation to defray the expenses of the 

judicial department, including the expense which may be incurred 
in the enforcement of the act entitled “ An act to enforce the rights 
of citizens of the United States to vote in the several States of the 

Union, and for other purposes,” ought to be so amended as to prohibit 

the expenditure of any money for the services of supervisors and 

marsbalsof election. I have heretofore spoken of the interference in 
the elections through the instrumentality of marshals, supplemented 
by the unlawful use of the Army. But the story of these abuses has 
not been half told. I now desire to call the attention of the House 
and country to another brief chapter in this dark history. 

Ihold in my hand Executive Document 6, part 2, second session 

Forty-fourth Congress, being a report of the Attorney-General of the 
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United States, called forth by this resolution, introduce: 
cratic Senator, Mr. BAYARD: 





l by a demo- 


IN THE SENATE OF THE Untren Sy ATR 
December \2 x7 
Resolved, That the Attorney-General be, and ho is hereby, directed to ex, 
cate to the Senate the total namber of deputy marshals employed throughout on 
United States in connection with the election held on November 7 last, stat 
number so employed in each State and at each voting-precinet, respec tiveness 
the length of time they were so employed, with a full statement o ee 
necessity of such employment, the object thereof, what duties th 
form, how far they performed duties, and the nature thereof. 
Attest: 


f the causes and 
ney Were to per- 


GEO. C. GORILAM, Secretary. 


No official report was on file in the Department of the operations 
of these marshals, and the Attorney-General, in obedience to the res. 
olution, caused this inquiry to be addressed to the marshals : 

You will arrange your reply in answers to the following inquiries : 

1. How many special deputy marshals were employed in your distri: 
ith November last ! 

2. Ilow many voting-precincts were attended by them, and how many 
What was the time of their service ? : 
What were the causes and necessity of their employment ! 

. What the object of their employment ? 
What duties were required of them ! 
What duties were performed by them ? 

You are urged to make this reply fall and explicit, to meet th 

letter of the resolution, and to do this speedily. 
Very respectfully, 


ton the 


ateach ? 


NORD 


oO very spirit and 


ALPHONSO TAFT 
Attorney-General 
Here is a tabulated statement of the number set forth in the re- 
port: 


No. of vot 











: "Re No. of 
District. deputies, | '®s-Places 
attended 

Alabama, northern district .......... conn éeonaseose fisvene 150 1% 
Mishorn, WARe GHAI cc ccccccccke cs ccccvcsccvcovesecces 244 | 10 counties 
I, EE «nce 0s ons eneaneneneeessebanee 192 i4 
Arkanans, cnstern Giateics ..ccccccccccccccceeccccccescesess 725 3s] 
Arkansas, western district. ...........2..--00 --seeeeceeeee 214 | 16 counties 
California | 244 ot 
Connecticut 1 1 


PIED, cnpenarenGkbonnsended bneneseed petnceenah recht ceunedts0ctens sed ssnseeons 3 
ee 35 10 
Florida, northern district 
Florida, southern district 
Georgia, northern district 
Georgia, southern district 
Illinois, northern district 
Illinois, southern district............---.. ey ee 
DRE iconcccuscevconessecceseoewencnsessenencssocesenes 
BE cannshasvouseonsee se 

ee 
Keentacky .........ccccccce ccccccccccccccccvcccccevcccccces|-cececeses| cccce 
EAUMEOER.. oc cccccccce concessscsosesccsocceouenses t 10 
BED «oc ccc cocesecces + ccerensénscccesesnes coeesensoccccess|scosececesl cccccses 
Maryland...... Sedbee Kda40ngUSSsEbEndeen enn kesdereReheness 2 115 
Massachusetts ...... 
Michigan, eastern district 
Michigan, western district 
SEPERED, . ce anoccdoagieeds socece seccosnppeossecesssesetcces S cseniieahnd 
Mississippi, northern district 
Mississippi, southern district ) 
Missouri, eastern district.............-ccccccccccccccceses 1, O28 %” 
Missouri, western district ...........-. | 5 ° 
IGMOREED .cccccccense cocvonccesccccceose coneese fecceennegsl -esesecesese 
Novada ..... Sakerdbsuchssbdenbedeedess seuqnuenonsnaecenes 9 9 
New Hampshire ...........---- Sehteudenvesconees: eocegeess | dicta imeel eeedenssng : 
NOW JOTACY. 2... veces ccces coccccocvcccccecccese weasccecces 249 | ob 
New York, western district ...............-. 
New York, southern district...........-. owietid ’ 
Now York, eastern district ............cccccccccccccsoccces 723 166 
North Carolina, eastern district. ..........--..--+--+e-00+-- 43 43 
North Carolina, western district. .............-++--+-++0+-+- 123 | About 123 
OPOZQON ... 2.2 cece ec ccccce ccccceccccce scccsececesecccccecess 
Ohio, northern district. ...........00-ceeceeceeceneeeecess es |--eeeneeee 
Ohio, southern district. ...... 2.2.00 -eceee seeeeesceeeeeeeess sn eeeecens|seneeee 
Pennsylvania, eastern district...... obivereoonanes wipiel 347 
Pennsylvania, western district. .............-- ; 
Rhode Talaad ....ccccccccccccce ccncccccccce cccces cocccecess 
South Carolina. ......... ccccccccccccccccccccccecccecces: es 
Tennessee, castern district ..........---c00-eeeseeeeeeeeees | 
Tennessee, middle district. ....... 
Tennessee, western district. .. ‘ 
Texas, castern district............ 
Texas, western district ........... 
VORmRORt. cocce coc cs ccccccccccoccs | 
Virginia, eastern district ...... ......00-----eeeeeeeeeree 
Virginia, western district. ........... 222. -eeececeeccceecees conse +e s+] sce 
West Virginia ............. 
Wisconsin, eastern district . 








230 5 





















Montana. .. 
New Mexico. 
SIE dknene pocaishsesepeansedsasecenatenandteiauenha smaseced 

Wattage ...cccccccce cccccesccccovcceccccesccesscescsoes 
Wyoming ...... 2.220. cceee ens coceeececccrcoeecccoceoes te: 


*Seventy-nine deputies were assigned to seventeen precinets of Chertesten: 
remainder were distributed through different counties in the State, See le 
marshal. 
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The table shows @ total of at least 2,737 voting-places, attended by 
11,615 deputies. And this is a part only of the force actually em- 
ployed. The report begins by saying: 
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would vote the party ticket and deter the honest, timid citizen from 
a free and untrammeled exercise of hiselective franchise. Imaintain 
that this is the rule in most cases where they have been appointed in 


Seaiimap roman pecmcosccaaiae 


Answers have now been received from nearly all of the marshals who have made 
. appointments of special deputies under the instructions issued from this 
an 


Department, &e. ; y . 

The compensation of special marshals was $5 per day. In many 
instances the report does not show what length of time these mar- 
<hals were employed nor the amounts paid them. The time of their 
employment, 80 far as appears by this report, ranged from one day 
yp to thirty-five days, and the aggregate expenditures reached the 
sum of untold thousands. Between one and two hundred thousand 
jollars are reported, and much more is still left to conjecture. This 
is a good round sum te be taken out of the pockets of the people and 
nut in the hands of these marshals as compensation for their services. 

Their duties are claimed to be to guard the purity of the ballot- 
pox and to protect voters in their rights; but their employment has 
heen used for merely partisan purposes. They have devoted them- 
selves most industriously to the political canvass, as well as to the 
registration and election, and have become the most active and efli- 
cient agents of the republican party, on whose favor they hold their 
places and receive their emoluments. The sum paid them, together 
with the usual assessments that are levied upon all office-holders, 
forms ahandsome campaign fund to aid in the perpetuation of party 
ascendency. The manner of their appointment and the character of 
their employment naturally lead these marshals to become, in a 
rreater or less degree, more the instruments of party than the con- 
servators of the law, and their action has verified the truth of my 
assertion. It is no part of their duty to engage in political can- 
yasses or in any way to attempt to influence the voter; and yet the 
burden of their reports consists in exhibiting the increase of the 
republican vote in localities where they were employed. The suc- 
cess is of course attributed to the virtuous cause of a full and fair 
vote; but in reality it is the direct result of bribery and undue influ- 
ence. In the southern district of Alabama the marshal sums up his 
suceess in this felicitous manner : 

In the State clections for many years past, when the marshal by himself and 
deputies has not been present at the several voting-places, the republican vote in 
Mobile County has averaged but about three thousand, yet at the Federal elections 
ig the same period, whereat the authority of these officers has existed and been 
exercised, the republican vote has averaged tive thousand. 

Not what frauds have been prevented, what illegal voting has been 
prohibited, but what increase in the republican vote. This is the 
test of the merit ef the work performed in the estimation of these 
superserviceable election marshals. The instances are numerous of 
the abuse of authority by these marshals, and their partisan character 
and conduct are undeniable. They were created by the republican 
party in its struggle for continued existence, and they have become 
the means of intolerable wrong and outrage in controlling elections. 

f they were fair, honest, and impartial they would be entirely use- 
less, but when they lend their energies to merely partisan purposes 
they should not be supported from the United States Treasury. 

The people do not need this kind of protection; they are capable 
of enforcing the laws and guarding the rights of the citizen to vote, 
through their local authorities. These authorities are the best and 
safest guardians of the rights of the citizen. If they are not com- 
petent to secure the rightful exercise of the ballot without calling in 
the aid of Federal agents, then elections will soon become a base 
mockery and self-government a disastrous failure. The more specific 
instances of the unfair political and partisan work of these marshals 
I leave to be noticed by the honorable gentleman from Missvuri, [Mr. 
CLARK. } 






Deputy Marshals in Elections, 
SPEECH OF HON. J. B. CLARK, Jr., 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making cqpmaggietions for sundry civil expenses of the 


Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 





Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the ap- 
propriation for the payment of special deputy marshals for election 
expense, 1 object to the use of deputy United States marshals because 
_Jey are not necessary to the peace and security of elections. The 
State is perfectly competent to take measures to see that all classes of 
voters, white, black, rich, or poor, are protected at the polls and se- 
cured in every privilege that deputy marshals could possibly do. In 
act, | believe these marshals are the inciting cause of bad feeling, the 


en 


citizen being always properly jealous of an interference by United | 


“tates oflicers in the elective franchise. So far as I have been able to 
observe, these marshals are used as if they were originally intended 
as mere political agents—agents who were to do the party bidding ; 
‘gents who were to use the authority of oflice to promote the meanest 
ends of party ascendency ; agents who were appointed because they 
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any great number. 

They were appointed alone in the close districts, and in the last 
election the republican party did, by the use of tlese tools of party 
despotism, carry many congressional districts which would certainly 
have honestly and fairly gone democratic if they had not used this 
law to carry the election. This was the case in my own State, or 
rather in the city of Saint Louis, for there were no marshals ap- 
pointed for any other city in the State. There was no necessity for 
appointing marshals for that city. There was no occasion to appre- 
hend that there would be any difficulty or that any citizen would be 
prevented from a free exercise of his right to vete for whom he 
pleased without regard to his politics. Notwithstanding this want 
of necessity, there were appointed for the city of Saint Louis ten 
hundred and twenty-eight marshals at an aggregate cost of over 
$20,000, which the tax-payers of this country are compelled to pay to 
carry elections for the republican party. 

These marshals were appointed after they had been interviewed 
and ascertained for whom they would vote, and where they were 
democrats they were told they could get the appointment if they 
would vote the republican ticket for Congress. It seems to me it is 
an outrage and a burning shame to our civilization that officers com- 
missioned by the United States Government should be paid to do the 
dirty and corrupt work of political organizations. I can show you 
from sworn testimony that the arrangement for these one thousand 
and twenty-eight marshals, which the marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri tells us were appointed “on the applications and 
petitions of citizens of Saint Louis, with the object of supporting and 
protecting supervisors of election in the discharge of their duties,” 
Was an arranged programme long before the election and long befere 
the citizens of Saint Louis ever dreamed of making application for 
marshals to protect and support the supervisors of elections. I will 
ask to read from the evidence taken in the contested-election case of 
Frost against Metcalf, the witness being W. D. W Bernard, who 
controlled these marshals and made disposition of them on the day 
of election “ where they would do the most good” for the republican 
party. 

It is an unblushing confession that they were appointed for the 
purposes of party success. 

I call attention to the following extract from the evidence of W. 
D. W. Bernard: 


Question. Was it not hoped by the republican party that upon the appointment 
of these marshals, from four to six districts might be carned in this State? 

Answer. Well, [ stated, I think, in a conversation with some political friends in 
Washington, that in the enforcement of that law that wecould carry six. I was at 
Washington very frequently, perhaps six or seven times a year, and used to feela 
little strange sometimes to go up to the House and Senate and not find arepublican 
from Missouri. 

Q. Well, then, it was hoped by the republican partisans that by the appeintment 
of these marshals from four to six districts in this State could be carried for the 
republicans ? 

A. No; I was looked upon rather as a sensationist when I said that. I think 
they elected four, and I believe that you will agree with me, had the proper nom 
inations been made in the Saint Joe district and a proper one in the Springfield, w« 
would have elected six. 

Q. Didn’t you tell those gentlemen at Washington thatif they placed that power 
in your hands you would guarantee them from four to six republican Congressmen 
from the State of Missouri ? 

(Objected to as irrelevant by counsel for contestee.) 

A. I did not, but I told them this, that if that law was enforced in Missouri that 
I thought that we could. I didn’t say “ put it in my power ;” I had no thonght of 
any active participation in the matter then 

Q. Now, in the previous elections in this city for Congressmen at which there 
were thirteen democrats elected to the House of Representatives, were not the 
elections conducted peaceably and order preserved by the police? 

A. So far as I know, sir; thero was a little excitement at times, but those were 
natural with men when they get excited 


Also the following extract, on page 320 of same document and same 
witness: 


Q. Independently of political consideration, was there any more necessity for 
the appointment of marshals at that election thantany previous election ? 

(Objected to on the ground that there can be nothing connected with the election 
independent of political associations.) 

Q. In order to be precise I will say, independently of ali party consideration, was 
there any more necessity for the appointment of marshals for that election than 
for any previous clection ? 

A. Oh, well, you gentlemen know very well that in a political struggle for part, 
ascendency, that it is necessary for the co-ordinate branches of the Government to 
be in accord, and there was an etfort on the part, so I interpreted it, of the party 
which I acted with, to regain control of the Honse of Representatives. 

Q. That party was the republican party, was it not! 

A, The republican party, sir 











So it seems, Mr. Chairman, if this law is not repealed and this ap- 
propriation is made, whenever members of the republican party wish 
to regain control of the House ot Representatives we are to have a 
host of special United States deputy marshals at $5 per day to see 
that a “fair election” is held for that purpose; and the Treasury, 
which belongs to all the peopic, robbed to subserve an ignoble party 
ambition and lust of power. 

After the consummatiou of their work in Saint Louis, the same wit 
ness from whom we quoted a moment ago, in company with the chief 
deputy marshal, Mr. Mudd, came to this city with “ plenty of sugar 
on their spade,” to make a report to the Attorney-General and receive 
their pay. That officer seems to have been amazed that so many of 
these party agents, disguised as United States officers, should have 
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been necessary in Saint Louis, but they had a good account to give 
of their work, and the patriotic Mr. Taft passes the account of $20,000 
to the credit of good government under republican administration. 
But I will let Mr. Bernard speak for himself. On page 323 of same 
document heretofore quoted from he gives the following apparently 
satisfactory result of his interview with the Attorney-General: 
Question. You think those marshals did very good service in the congressional 
election, do you not, Mr. Bernard ? 
Auswer. When I went to Washington with Mr. Mudd, who was chief deputy 


marshal, for the settlement of this account, Mr. Taft asked Mr. Mudd how many 
marshals ho had. 

Mr. Sae.ys. Taft, tho Attorney-General ? 

A. The Attorney-General. 

(Counsel for contestee objected to any conversation between the witness and the 
Attorney-General as irrelevant, and, second, as hearsay ; third, as not involved in 
issues, and, fourth, it took place after tho election.) 

A. Mr. Taft asked Mr. Madd how many marshals he had. Mr. Mudd referred 
him to mo, and said I had charge of the marshals; and he turned to me, and I 
said, ‘Ono thousand and twenty-eight.” The old gentleman wheels round in his 
chair and says, ** Were thero no others out in Missouri you could have made mar- 
shals?t" Says I, “ Mr. Taft, we went in to win, and if it had been necessary to have 
had a posse comitatus, (I think that is what you call it,) and every man over fifteen 
years of age should have seen a fair election; and he said, “ You bring a good 
deal of sugar in your spade.” 

9 “ You bring a good deal of sugar in your spade ;" what did he mean by that? 

A. In your bill. 

Q. What did he mean by that? 

A. I don't know. I suppose that we had been successful. 


Mr. Chairman, as long as parties exist and appropriations of large 
sums of money are made to be expended in the discretion of the Attor- 
ney-General, it will always be regarded and used as an election fund 
in the hands of the partyin power to promote party success. It is 
therefore clear to every thinking patriotic citizen that such use of 
public funds will, in a great measure, debauch public sentiment and 
weaken the confidence of the people in that dearest of rights, the 
elective franchise. 
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they even allowed a fair opportunity to bond the pro 
contrary the logs were left lying in the swamps an 
with United States marshals watching them as 

oor people, cut off from their only source of revenue, were jn many 
instances on the very verge of starvation. The navigable streams ¢ 
this section of the State were blocked up and obstructed with - 
of logs which had been seized by Carter, tied up to the shore — 
guarded by his deputies. The large saw-mills of the parish ane 
stopped for want of timber, hundreds of workmen thrown out of ; e 
ployment, and the entire business of this flourishing community > 
alyzed by what an investigation on the part of this House y Tomes 
to have been one of the greatest outrages ever perpetrated upon the 
rights of an industrious and law-abiding people. , 

After the remarkable affidavit of Garter against “ persons u: 
known” had been made, then on the 9th of last May, this sy eeping 
writ of sequestration, which has brought ruin upon hundreds of mg 
ple in the parish of Calcasieu, was duly issued. 

How far may we suppose that the instructions from the Depart- 
ment urging the exercise of care in first establishing the clear title 
of the Government to the property in question before legal steps 
should be taken were followed by this agent, when, although this 
writ is issued May 9, the following, from alate to Attorney-General 
Devens, under date of June 25, 1877, is written by United States 
District Attorney Lacey, showing how little attention had been paid 
to the all-important question of title before this indiscriminate seizure 
was effected : 

Before concluding, permit me to suggest to you the propriety of requesting the 
Commissioner of the Land Office to instruct Special Agent Carter to collect the 


evidence of Government's title to the logs in controversy, and to report the sar 
me at as early a moment as may be practicable. 


rty. On the 
Tivers to rot, 
eepers; while these 
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This somewhat opens the eyes of the Department to the true state 
of affairs, and they reply immediately : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL Lanp Orrice, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, ist 
M. A. CARTER, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana : 
Collect evidence of Government title to the logs in controversy in Calcasien Par 
ish, Louisiana, and report same to District Attorney Lacey as soon as practicable 
U. J. BAXTER, 
Acting Commissioner 
And thus it isshown that with little or no accurate data upon which 
to legally proceed, Carter nevertheless prepares his affidavit, secures 
his writ of sequestration, and the spoliation of this community is 
inaugurated. And ah! he is felicitated on the good work accom- 
plished, felicitated as certain pagans used to congratulate one another 
after having put a Christian to the torture. The following are the 
congratulations sent over the wire: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFice, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 187% 







The Log Seizures in Oalcasien, Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOS. H. ACKLEN, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878. 


Mr. ACKLEN. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this resolution which 
has just been so favorably reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I wish to explain why there should not be lifted in this House 
a single objection to its passage. In order to do this it is necessary 
to go somewhat into the history of this remarkable case. 

When information reached the Department of the Interior that 
various parties were cutting the timber on the Government lands in 
tho parish of Calcasieu in the State of Louisiana, this Department 
despatched a special agent, one M. A. Carter, from whose instructions 
I take the following: 

Your effort should be te ascertain tho facts in each particular case, and obtain all 
data necessary to cnablo the United States district attorney to institute proper pro- 


coodings to seize timber or lumber, to recover value of same, and to prosecute for 
fincand imprisonment. 


1 will romark that in the discharge of your duties you should be careful not to 
intorfero with rights under tho pre-emption and homestead laws, the settlers under 
theso laws, with a view to cultivation, having the right to use or destroy trees in 
clearing roads and constructing bridges, or for any other purpose connected with 
tho improvement of his homestead; but, while thus liberal to the honest settler, 
you should bo vigilent to detect and cause the arrest of the speculator, who, in the 
guise of a settler and under the sanction of a declaratory statement or application, 
may engage in tho spoliation of timber 

If seizures aro mado by the Umited States marshal, sales should be made where 
there is a certainty that the timber or lumber has been unlawfully cut from the 
public lands, and the proceeds of sale should be deposited in some one of the United 
States dopositories to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and the 
original certificate of deposit, specifying on what account collected, sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

From these instructions it is readily seen that Carter was first to 
secure the names and residences of the alleged trespassers, with all 
data involving the location of the land from which the timber had 
been cut and to identify the particular property alleged to have 
been taken in order to establish beyond question the fact that the 
rights of the Government had been invaded; and all this should 
have been done before the absolute seizure of the property took 
place. But how, in reality, does this model agent proceed to obe 
the behests of the Department? After nosing and poking around, 
and listening to a report or rumor here and there, having a few lines 
run by a beardless youth whose inexperience it is said even forced 
him to secure some one competent to set his compass, he makes 
affidavit and secures a sweeping writ of sequestration, whose remark- 
able feature was, that, after mentioning four names, it contained 
these extraordinary words: “And other persons unknown;” and 
under this, thousands of logs, the property of hundreds of poor 
people, who depended upon their sale to keep themselves supplied 
with the necessaries of life, were seized without regard to any dis- 
tinction as to whether the logs were cut from private or public lands. 

These people were never notified of any proceedings against them ; 
they were never allowed to be heard in their own defense, nor were 















Murray A. Carrer, Esq., 
Lake Charles, Louisiana : 
Your telegram received. I congratulate you upon your success. Press the good 


work steadily forward. Report as soon as possible in detail the action taken, loca- 
tion, names, amount. 









J. A. WILLIAMSON 
Commissioner. 
Yes, press the good work steadily forward, the gut work of spolia- 
tion and oppression, the good work that since the war has been the 
blighting curse of Louisiana, the work that carpet-baggers with cal- 
lous hearts and subtile brains have made their constant employment 
under the protection of Federal bayonets until Louisiana, bound hand 
and foot, had hardly a garment to cover her nakedness and her pov- 
erty. These are the wrongs that in late years have almost strack 
hope from the hearts of her people, when they found that the Union 
to which they had returned fostered the very leeches which were 
feeding on their blood. 

The telegram winds up, however, with the request that the location 
of the land where the logs were seized, the names of the trespassers, 
and the amount of property involved be detailed to the Department. 
They hardly supposed that an agent would lay aside sense as well as 
all law and precedent and seize, as he alleged, about forty thousand 

logs under an affidavit against “ persons unknown.” ; 
ut there is another phase of this question. Why was it that this 
special agent should be appointed for this particular work! Why 
should the precedents that have governed former Secretaries of the 
Interior be violated by the present fhcumbent? Were the registers 
and receivers of United States land offices incompetent to cope with 
the peculiar difficulties of this particular case, that the authority 

which they have exercised since the birth of this Republic in suc 
matters should be relegated to a special agent, the personal appointee 
of the Secretary ? Now, the circular issued under date of December 
24, 1855, to registers and receivers, which embodies all necessary !0- 
structions to these officers and under which they acted in protecting 
the public lands from trespass, quotes from an opinion delivered by 
Attorney-General Wirt, May 27, 1821, as follows: SD 
d of itive legislative provisions, I apprehend that, in relation te 

all ees ba eae which the United Statee are authorized by the Con 
stitution to hold, they have all the civil remedies, whether for the prevention « 
redress of injuries, which individuals possess. (See 3 Wheaton, 181.) So the Unites 


States, being authorized to accept and to hold these lands for the a. Rood. 
must have all the legal means of protecting the property thus confi 0 
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—e ls enjoy in like cases. * * * They are, therefore, in my opinion, 
i othe inj anction of waste by way of prevention, and to the action of tres- 
yam way of punishment, in like manner as individuals similarly situated are 
Pi titled to them. " : : 
Bear in mind the clause “they have all the civil remedies” “ which 
individuals possess ;” and further: 
They are, therefore, in my opinion, entitled to the injunction of waste by way 


f prevention, and to the action of trespass by way of punishment, in like manner 
of Prividuals similarly situated are entitled to them. 

This opinion has been concurred in as embracing not only good law, 
put protecting in a fair and equitable manner the rights of the Goy- 
ernment without wrong or injury to those of individuals. 

The Department of the Interior, however, under date of May 2, 
1277, issued another circular, wherein it is said that the Secretary has 
concluded to change the method formerly adopted for protecting tim- 
ber on the public lands—and let it be borne in mind that this is just 
previous to the infamous writ of sequestration of May 9, 1877. From 


this circular I take the following: 


Hereafter, as it may be found advisable, from time to time, for the end in view, 
clerks or employés will be detailed from this office to act under instructions of the 
Commissioner in ascertaining when, where, and by whom depredations have been 
committed upon the public lands, and to report to him the facts in each case. 

Here is, then, a complete and radical change by the Department of 
the manner of procedurein the protection of the public lands from 
depredations. The registers and receivers of United States land 
offices, who were formerly the proper officers to investigate any depre- 
dations on the public lands, are relieved of their duties, and to again 
quote from this cireular : 

The clerks or employés detailed as aforesaid will not be permitted to make any 
compromise for depredations committed on the public lands. If any propositions 
are submitted to them with that object they will be required to report tho samo to 
this office, with a full statement of the facts in the case, showing tho nature and 
extent of said depredations, when and by whom committed, the amount and valuo 
of the timber when cut, and the value of the land in its present and former con- 
dition, all of which, together with the opinion of the commissioner, will be sub- 
mitted to the head of the Department for further consideration. 

If in any case the emergencies should seem to require more prompt action than 
is contemplated in the rules above indicated, in order to arrest the offender, or to 
secure the Government for the damages suffered, it will be tho duty of the clerk or 
employé so detailed to act in the matter, to make direct application to the United 
States district attorney for the district in which the waste was committed to insti- 
tute the proper legal proceedings for that purpose ; this course, however, must be 
taken only in cases where the evidence is clear and indisputable. 

And further: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICER, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1877. 


GrxTLeMeN : In reply to your letter of the 20th ultimo, in reference to the ap- 
pointment of a deputy timber agent, I have to refer you to my letter of tho 9th 
January last, forbldding you to appoint any such deputy without authority there- 
for first obtained from this office. 


Your authority as timber-agents is discontinued by direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and, of course, no appoigtment of deputy by you can be recog- 


zed 


In regard to the public timber a circular will be issued and a copy transmitted 
to you in a few days. 


ey ee J. A. WILLIAMSON 


Commissioner. 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 


Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


It will be seen that thus an agent fally under the thumb, the mere 
creature in fact of the Secretary or Commissioner, takes charge of 
these important and responsible trusts. And now whether or not 
this remarkable change was made specially to cover these log cases 
—_ suppose forever remain a mystery except to those who en- 
acted It. 

Let us now follow these proceedings a little further. May 12 has 

brought us to the date when, the seizures having heen made under 
this infamous writ based upon a general affidavit against “persons 
unknown” and the congratulations of the Department extended to 
this swift and able agent, the people are awakened to the desperate 
situation into which they are thrown. Naturally there are expressions 
of indignation at such unheard-of proceedings and protests against 
this unwarrantable abuse of power by an agent of the Government 
which they have been taught to look to for protection and not to fear 
as an enemy seeking to ruin and beggar them. 
_ It needs no vivid imagination to understand the intensity of feel- 
ing which must have existed among a people who saw their property 
taken from them under the guise of law, their every legal right 
trampled under foot, and their earnest protestations against such 
Wauton abuse of power construed into a willful opposition to the legal 
rights of the United States. That Carter should fear the results of 
the storm he had himself raised is quite to be expected, and that he, 
like other eee of his class, should seek to hide himself 
under the cloak of governmental protection is but to follow in the 
footsteps of some of his illustrious predecessors, who, when a passing 
breeze woukl blow up the dust, seeing in this advancing cloud an 
imaginary troop of “ Ku-Klux,” would pitifully call for United States 
an The following telegram is the opening chorus of such de- 
LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA, May 14, 1877. 


Ra ommissioner General Land Office, Washington, District of Columbia : 
an you please have United States marshal at New Orleans instructed to send 
cient foree here to care for and list public property seized? ‘The present force 


is entirely inadequate. M. A. CARTER, Agent 
~ A.C — 


Hon. e WILLIAMSON, 


This is followed by another telegram to the Attorney-Generul from 
the celebrated Lacey, as follows : 
New Orieans, May 15, 1877. 
CHARLES DEvENs, 
Attorney-General, Washington City, District of Columbia: 

I have caused about forty thousand a unlawfully taken from Government 
lands to be seized. Marshal informs me that his process is interfered with and his 
authority defied—unable to obtain posse. General Augur refuses the assistance 
of the troops, and marshal will have to abandon seizure if left unsupported. I 
refer you to your telegram under date 26th ultimo. What isto be done? 

GEO. 8. LACEY, 
United States Attorney. 

Which isstrengthened by still another from the ambrosial Pitkin, as 
follows : 

New ORLEANS, May 15, 1877. 
Attorney-General DRvENs, 
Washington, District of Columbia : 

My deputy cannot raise civil posse, but must be re-enforced, as his attempts to 
seize are resisted and his keepers’ lives threatened. Will Department secure arms 
from General Augur through War Department, and permit me to send fifty picked 
men at $2 a day and subsistence? Agent Carter estimated property seized in be- 
half of the Government at $140,000. Time important. 

PITKIN, Marshal. 

But the sinews of war are needed, and perhaps the district attor- 
ney may have had a brother-in-law whose boat was idle; so we have 
the following: 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, May 17, 1877. 
To CHARLES DEVENS, 
United States Attorney-General, Washington City, District of Columbia : 

Marshal has fifty picked men armed, but boats are extortionate for transporta- 
tion, which, with pay and subsistence, will aggregate $6,000 forthirty days. Troops 
being cheaper, I do not wish to instruct the marshal to move without further ad- 
vice from you. Inform me at once. 

GEO. S. LACEY . 
United States Attorney. 

This sum of $6,000 for thirty days, $200 a day, rather startles our 

Attorney-General, so he forwards this telegram : 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Washington, May 18, 1877. 
Geroroe 8S. Lacey, 


United States Attorney, New Orleans, Louisiana : 

The expense seems very great. Inform me what is the extent of the resistance 
marshal has met with; what numbers engaged. Under whom dothey act? Isour 
title clear and has process issued? Give all particulars; I will then instruct; 
until then delay. 

CHAS. DEVENS, 
Attorney-General. 

Pitkin and Lacey, however, are equal to the occasion and stand by 
their friend Carter in a use of the public money with a generosity 
worthy of a better cause; and so they both telegraph the Attorney- 
General the same day as follows: 

New Orveans, May 18, 1877. 
To Attorney-General DEvENs. 
Washington, D. C.: 

Agent Carter telegraphs me at eleven o'clock to-day that the situation at Lake 
Charles is perilous. I respectfully ask for immediate action. 

J. R. G. PITKIN, 
United States Marshal. 


New Orveans, La., May 18, 1877. 
Hon. CHARLES DEVENS, 


Attorney-General, Washington City : 

M. A. Carter, special agent of the United States, after being upon the ground 
and examining into matters, reported all the logs and timbers sought to be seized 
as Government property and immediate sequestration necessary to preserve them. 
The title of Government to all the logs and timbers he was assured was clear, and 
called for immediate action. Writ of sequestration has issned, and deputy marshal 
on the spot, with five or six keepers. Carter also there. Marshal instructed to 
sequester such logs and property belonging to Government as might be pointed 
out by Carter. James, chief ringleader, endeavoring to raise force, and threatens 
Carter’s life. Keepers driven from sequestered property, and same towed away 
by depredators. The marshal is under the impression that the inflnence of the 
trespassers is very wide-spread. Carter informs me that at least forty thousand 
logs belonging to the Government have been sequestered by marshal; but it is 
impossible for marshal’s force now on the ground to guard the same, and without 
prompt action a large part of the property seized will be lost. All myinformation 
is by telegraph, therefore not very full. Action here is delayed, awaiting your 
instructions. 

GEO. 8S. LACEY, 
United States Attorney 

Impressed with the urgency of this case the Attorney-General con- 
sents, and so on May 22 he is informed as follows: 

New On.eans, May 31, 1877. 
To CHARLES DEVENS, 
Attorney-General, Washington City, D. C.: 

Revenne-cutter Dix left yesterday afternoon, five o'clock, for Calcasieu with 
about eighty soldiers. 

* * * * * * * 
GEORGE 8. LACEY, 
United States Attorney. 

Which is again followed by another demand for that sine qua non 
which has from time immemorial made the carpet-bagger forever cry 
like the horse-leech’s daughter, “Give!” “Give!” 

New OrLeans, May 31, 1877 
To Attorney-General DEVENS, _ 
Washington, D. C.: 

Funds must be sent immediately to continue seizures and hold that seized in 
Calcasieu ; fands entirely exhausted and my deputies and keepers cannot remain 
there longer without more money. 

. * * 


7 * * * 
PITKIN, Marshal. 
And thus, with forty thousand logs seized under a writ of seques- 
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tration, issued on an affidavit against “persons unknown ;” with a 
revenue-cutter filled with United States troops; with plenty of money 
and backed by the entire power of the Government at Washington, 
Carter inaugurates the “log war” against. a poor, defenseless, and 
poverty-stricken people. Gentlemen of this House, you have read of 


now leave America to find a parallel in the man who sits at the head 
of the Department of the Interior to that great autocrat of the north 
in whose heart reigned no thought of justice and beat no throb of 
pity for a wretched, ruined people. 

It was a hardship indeed for these poor people to see the hand of 


Government laid without discrimination upon all they had; but it | 


was no less a hardship to find that their desire to bond the logs utterly 
and entirely disregarded. In order to bond these logs, that they 


might not lie in the woods and rot while the entire industrial inter- | 


ests of the community were suffering from this total stagnation in 
business, these people applied for appraisers to appraise and inven- 
tory the property, which prayer was granted by Hon. E. C. Billings, 
judge of the United States circuit court at New Orleans, who, on the 
7th day of June, appointed Haskell and Couterie with L. Sewell as 
umpire, and on the 16th day of June ordered the said appraisers to 
proceed to the parish of Calcasien, inventory and appraise the logs 
in question, and report to that court. 

This they at once do, but Lacey and Carter become alarmed lest 
the case, going properly into court, pass out of their absolute con- 
trol and the logs being bonded can no longer be held by Carter for 
purposes of private speculation as the charges which I will shortly 
present to this House in substance declate, and so the following peti- 
tion and order of court is made and adopted to defeat the legal rights 
of these people : 

: United States circuit court. 

Unitep STATES = a 
v8. > No, 8207. 
JOSEPH HAMPTON ET AL 
To the honorable the judges of the United States circuit court, fifth circuit, district 
of Louisiana : 


rhe petition of the United States respectfully represents that the order hereto- 
fore granted in reference to the right to bond is not fully understood by the United 
States commissioner referred to in such order, and, to prevent misunderstanding 
on his part, a further and supplemental order is expedient. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray that your honors, with a view to make your 
original intention fully explicit, will make and grant sucha further and additional 
order as to your honors may seem right and proper. 

GEO. 8S. LACEY, 
United States Attorney. 
Order. 
Circuit court of the United States, fifth judicial circuit, District of Louisiana. 
UNITED STATES ; 
re » No, #207. 
JOSEPH HAMPTON ET AL. 


It is ordered that, so far as the order giving leave to bond could be construed to | 
give any discretion to the Commissioner with reference to any intervenor having 
the right to bond, the same be vacated; that the property sequestered will be al- | 


lowed to be bonded by any intervenor only with the consent of the district attor- 
ney, and that the duties of the Commissioner be confined to a justification of sure- 
ties offered, and upon notice to the district attorney. 
EDWARD C. BILLINGS, 
Judge. 
CLERK'S OFFICE. 

A true copy of the original on file. 

NeW ORLEANS, July 2, 1877. 

[SEAI F. B. VINOT, 

Deputy Clerk. 

And in addition Carter undoubtedly telegraphed to the Secretary 
of the Interior; for fast following came these instructions from 
Washington : 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1877. 
GE S. LACEY 
United States Attorney, New Orleans, Louisiana : 

Do not consent to any release of timber seized without knowledge and concur- 
rence of agent of Interior Department. This at request of Secretary. 

CILAS. DEVENS, 
Attorney-General. 

And so the Secretary of the Interior gees to the extent of requesting 
that the Attorney-General order that no release of timber seized shall 
be made unless with the concurrence of this man Carter. 

Was there ever a more transparent, willful, wanton abuse of the 
great power of high official position than is shown in this case? The 
Secretary of the Interior not only confers all the power that his 
Department can upon Carter, but actually, by request, brings the 
Attorney-General forward to make this agent practically master of 
the United States circuit court in Louisiana, since, unless Carter shall 
choose to grant it, the timber can under no legal process be released. 
This may be a Prussian view of the rights of government, but, thank 
God, it has not yet found root in American hearts. 

While I do not wish to be understood as defending any man who 


knowingly mixes logs cut from public lands with his private prop- | 


erty, thus laying himself liable to have the entire property seized and 
his right to bond refused for his criminal action, yet 1doprotest most 
emphatically against the denial of the right to bond this property when 
it has passed into the hands of innocent third parties, as was gener- 
ally the case in this instance. Thus we actually have the spectacle, 
in this advanced day of legal and moral rights, of one man who is 
empowered not only to seize property, but upon whose dicta the un- 
fortunate owners must wait before they can obtain redress through 


| deputy marshals, with an armed forco of eighty United State 
the woes of Poland under the despotic rule of Russia. You need not | 


| to investigate the charges preferred against Carter and other o 





| under the command of Deputy Marshal Gainey, was towing a few logs tl 
| cut off private land, and never was seized by any process of law of any cou 





| pared to buy logs that if the 


the courts. Is it any longer a matter of surprise that Carte 

boast that he would devastate the country if interfered with wt 

that he was second in power to the Secretary himself ? And — 

brought to these severe straits, with their property in the hands of 
» hands 9 


8 troops 


in possession of the town and a revenne-cutter lying hard by in tt 


10 


river, with the local courts absolutely and the United State 


; Sc 
practically closed to them, poor and utterly unable to protect t — 


any wonder 
fessed judg. 
5 


selves against the heavy hand of the Government, is it 
I ask, that some of these men came into court and con 
ment that they might feed their starving little ones ? 
Men have confessed before this under the rack and the thumb-serew 
tocrimes they were never guilty of, and if there is a torture that would 
force one to such a course it is the mental anguish of seeing those wh, 
are dear to him, whose lives he values far more than his own st al 
ing face to face with the gaunt specter of starvation. And it is i. 
unveil to the gaze of the country the heinous means adopted to fare ; 
many of these poor people into a confession of judgment, as wel] a 
that I beg at the hands of this House a committee of beeen” 
Hopeless of accomplishing anything in Louisiana Leonard Sewell 
came on to Washington to lay the true state of the case before the 
Departments, and, if possible, to induce the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant the relief of simple justice to these people. I received abo it 
the time of his arrival the following letter from James P. Geary 


; , one 
of the most reliable and trustworthy men of that parish : _ 


LAKE CHARLES, March 18, 1878 
Dear Sir: Have just learned that General L. Sewell has been requested to go 
to Washington City to give evidence in the log imbroglio. General Sewell. yo 
will find, is a man of iatelligence and pluck, who will do his duty fearlessly jnd 
will no doubt enlighten you greatly in regard to the actions of the United States 

timber agent and his minions in Calcasieu Parish. 7 
Mr. Sewell was appointed umpire of the appraisers by the circuit court last June 
he spent over six weeks here before he could perform the duties he was assigned 
to by order of said court. While he was performing the dutiesof appraiser hs wa 
threatened with arrest by Marshal Gainey, by orders professed to be from the 
United States district attorney; in a word, the appraisers were delayed ror six 
weeks in doing what could have been done easily in twenty days. They were ob 
structed by the marshal through orders from this mighty timber agent, M. A. Car 


you 


| ter, who has full control of this country, bleeding the people of every dollar that 


they can get hold of ; he has more authority than ever was given to any military 
commander in any country ; he has had private property contiscated without trial, 
when he (Carter) knew that such was tho case by sworn evidence. He has had 


| the tug-boat Alert seized without any process of law, when said boat was following 
| her legitimate business, for which she has complied with the law in every particular 


He had the captain of said boat arrested by military force and placed in a mili- 
tary guard-house within rifle-shot of the court-house where the United States com 
missioner’s court was then in session. These are facts proven by Deputy Marsh .! 
Gainey on the trial of United States vs. Captain Horne, of said tag-boat. I think 
that the actions of the marshal and timber agent in this matter is without parallel 


| even in war times. Private property confiscated and private citizens arrested by 


military force commanded by a deputy United States marshal, or rather a bum 
bailiff of the United States circuit court. ‘These are facts sworn to by Gainey, ; 
can be produced by General Sewell. This same tag-boat Alert is still in the hand 
of the marshal, and has never in any way directly or indirectly obstructed any 
process of any court, not even the widespread writ of sequestration sworn out 
this same timber agent, but when forcibly taken possession of by the mi 


a. urt In 
fact said logs then and there were sawed, the lumber shipped, and thore never | 


| been any claim set upon said logs by the Government, yet the tug-boat is still under 


seizure, and we would like to know what for. 
General Sewell can explain all about this cowardly act performed, not even 


| under the guise of law. General Sewell has the whole evidence taken by himself 
in open court during the trial. This was all done under the widespread writ of 


sequestration which was sworn out to sequester pine and other logs; steam 

are not mentioned init anywhere. In regard to serving of said writs, which will 
be fally explained by General Sewell, in no case have any of the parties been 
cited, no notice of seizure has been served on them, the only evidence that a sei 
ure has been made is a notice tacked upon a tree in some obscure corner or out-o 
the-way place, so that no person would be likely to see it; but as soon as a person 
would attempt to move their logs the agent would raise his inhuman cry that th: 
writ of sequestration was being obstructed, that he is unable to perform his duties 
without soldiers, that he must have the military to put in force the said writ of 
sequestration. All the people bere wanted was for Carter to serve a notice of sem 
ure on them; all we wanted was the marshal to perform his duties so we could 
defend ourselves legally. 

I will state hero that there are over three hundred thousand acres of patented 
lands in Calcasieu Parish ; also the State lands border every stream from ont “ha f 
mile to two miles in width, which would put parties to great expense to haul logs 
that distance to put them in the water. Theso State lands are subject to entry at 
twelve and one-half cents per acre, and are generally entered. — 

The whole bulk of the logs are cut off lands patented by the State, and where, the 
Government land is depredated on are homesteads honestly made, and have paid 
every demand that the Government ever made. Theso homesteads tho timber 
agent ignores entirely, also all State lands and patents given by the State. Specia! 


| Agent M. A. Carter stated time and again that the State patents were worthless 


and he has levied a writ of sequestration on every log in the parish, and is now 
trying to force the people to an expense greater than the price of the logs seized 
by this means he forces them to making a default, which no doubt would relieve 
the Interior Department in some degree of its base and cowardly acts in tus pat 
ish, for I know that they were done in full knowledge of the proper authorities i 
Washington. - 

I will state that Iam reliably informed that Commissioner Chamberlain was 
advised by Special Agent Carter to send Captain Horne, of the tug-boat Alert, to 
New Orleans; if he (Chamberlain) would do so it would be all right, but if he re 
fused he would be asked to resign. One thing at least is certain, that Mr. Cl 
lain was asked to resign for no other reason than doing his whole duty as or 


| by the court, and there is but little doubt that if he would have done what Carter 


wanted he (Chamberlain) would be United States commissioner. Yet I do most 
emphatically say that Mr. Chamberlain was compelled to resign for no other r™ cae 
than that he would not be controlled by this same mighty timber agent and rustet 
to the honesty of the court that sent him to Calcasieu, but it was found wan 
Previous to the late marshal's sale Mr. Carter promised parties who were 
y would not bid, but let him (Carter) buy all at ten 


cents per log, he would sell them the logs and do what was right; but as soon as 
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the sale was completed Carter put the timber at such a price that no one could 
pay, and has at this present time the Calcasieu River blockaded in such a manner 
that it excludes all logs from tho market. By this means he seeks to compel the 

‘plo to buy what he calls his logs at a much higher price than can be paid. With- 
- om hore the whole business of this community is ata stand-still, and has been 
= » jast May, to satisfy an exorbitant demand from this Government agent. This 
sho more a Government affair but is a private speculation of one of Mr. Schurz’s 

agents. 

* ae state that the harsh measures used have in a manner depopulated 

r parish. Hundreds of persons who have had homesteads in good faith have 
soon their property confiscated and aro compelled to go elsewhere to seek employ- 
sv ot. for to Stay hero means starvation. In many cases whero parties have mado 

ngements to buy timber from Carter, and they have his written agreement and 
have paid a portion of the money to make the agreement binding, and have gone 
to considerable expense to got their logs ready for market, Carter then tells them 
that the agreement is worthless, and he refuses to refund tho money they have 
aid bim. At the late marshal’s sale it was proclaimed that when parties buying 
p 73 a8 per brand, should the number of logs fall short, he, the marshal, would re- 
fund the excess. This has in no case been complied with, although applications have 
peen made time and again. On the whole, I think this business of Mr. Carter's is 
, steal on a grand scale; there never has been any agreement made by Carter or 
the marshal that has not been broken by them; they have acted in bad faith ; em- 
ployed men as their log-keepers who aro tho worst characters that can be found in 
the country, to bulldoze the people with. As to whether the paseo aro law-abiding 
or not 1 think when you reflect and think of what the people have suffered at the 
hands of these parties and no one has been hurt is quite suflicient, and speaks vol- 
- I have the henor, dear sir, to be your most obedient servant, 
JAS. P. GEARY. 
Hon. J. H. ACKLEN. 
I also received the following letter: 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, ParIsH OF CALCASIEU, 
May 10, 1878. 

My Dear Sin: Please accept my thanks for message and documents of 1877 and 
1872, which came duly to hand, but more especially allow me to express to you the 
high appreciation on my part and in behalf of the a of my parish for tho in- 
terest which you have manifested on their action in the log troubles with which 
we have been visited for the last twelve months. It is not my design to go into 
the details of the log matter, as I believe you are already quite well posted. I will 
iyst state that the illegal and indiscriminate seizuro of all the logs in this parish 
and selling of the same by tho officers of the Government amounts, in my opinion, 
to nothing less than confiscation, (at least in numerous cases.) Not only have 
many lost their property—this the capitalist might meet and yet not be brought to 
distress and actual suffering—but hundreds of the poor have been reduced to the 
verge of starvation and nakedness. Many of that class had no farms, depended 
solely upon the lumber business for support. Soon after the seizure confidence in 
the business circles abroad weakened. Our credit was seriously impaired, and 
those who were willing to extend a helping hand were unable todo so. It really 
seems to me, Mr, ACKLEN, that there has been more tyranny manifested; moro of 
the spirit of revenge, hatred, and indignation characterizing the whole proceeding, 
on the part of the officers of the Government toward our people, than ever before 
heard of in times of peace. Not only has there been a determination on the part 
of those greedy cormorants to ruin the capitalist, but to actually reduce the whole 
country te a state of suffering, except a few pets. I look upon the whole affair as 
not so much a prosecution as persecution. All our stream’ have been effectually 
blocked or boomed for nearly twelve months. Schooners and steamers have often 
been detained or obstructed in transit. 

Owing to the oppressive acts of these agents, our schooners have lain idle and 
rotting at our wharves, our mills have decayed and rusted. Now, at the end of all 
these troubles, many from pure necessity have confessed judgment, believing it to 
be the best for the country generally. Another class of claimants who know that 
the titles to their timber are good, have abandoned their cases before the court, not 
having the means to carry on a lawsuit against the Government at so great a dis- 
tance from home, especially after being soimpoverished by the loss of their logs, in 
which every spare dollar had been invested inthe purchase and handling their logs 
up tothe point of seizure. Now, Mr. ACKLRN, I have always believed that our Gov- 
ernment was of the people and for the peoplo, and was never designed as an engine 
of oppression to the people, but protection and security are certainly guaranteed 
totho person and property of every citizen who is embraced within its ample folds 
or covered by the shadow of its broad banner. In conclusien, shall our weakness 
destroy the justness of our claim? I think not. While I condemn the harsh and 
oppressive conduct of the agents here toward our people, I yet have an abiding 
faith in the Government of the United States of America, and justice will ere long 
arise in behalf of an outraged people. Already you have brought a shaking in the 
camps of the enemy of eur posple by forcing Mr. Schurz to send investigating 
agents down here. They are at work. I hope good will result from it. 

Yours, truly, 
W. M. PERKINS. 
Hon. J. H. ACKLEN. 

The charges of Leonard Sewell against Carter, I advised him to 
place in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior: 
City or WasHINcTON, CounTY OF WASHINGTON, J 

District of Columbia, ss : 


Personally appeared before me, Joseph T. K. Plant, a duly commissioned notary 

— in and for said District of Columbia, and commissioner for the State of 
4uisiana, Leonard Sewell, who being sworn by me to tell the truth in regard to 
his knowledge of the log seizures and the action of Mr. M. A. Carter, the Govern- 
ment special agent therewith, deposed as follows : 

‘I was appointed by the United States circuit court at New Orleans, presided 
over by Judge E. C. Billings, on the 7th day of June, 1877, to act as umpire for the 
appraisement of logs claimed by intervenors in case number &207, United States rs. 
Joseph Hampton and others, and to report to said court with all convenient speed ; 
and further, on the 16th day of June of the same year, in the matter in controversy 
in the same suit, Hon. F.C. Billings, the United States judge, from representations 
made to him, did enlarge the order of the 7th of June, by ordering the appraisers, 
Coutouric and Haskell, and L. Sewell as umpire, to proceed and inventory the logs 
or property seized in the above-named controversy without delay in the premises, 
and the inventory thus made by the said Sewell, Haskell, and Coutourie to be the 
fixed valuation and inventory. 

‘It was further ordered, on the 16th day of June, that the said umpire and ap- 
praisers shall have full and entire control over the subject-matter of the inventory 
and appralsement of the logs seized and sequestered in the suit No. 8207 and 
claimed by the intervenors, 

“While on my way to Caleasieu Parish, and while holding the official pm of 
umpire, as heretofore explained, I was improperly approached by Special Agent M. 
A. Carter, who made criminal proposals to me, namely, that if I would unite and co- 
- rate with him in certain appraisements of the logs seized by the Government, 
through him as agent, that he would make it largely to our advantage and personal 
profit, and likewise combined his propositions with the threat that, if I did not co- 


operate with him in the way proposed, he would use his influence (which was 
great) at Washington against me. 





“These proposals were made to me on several occasions, somewhat different in 
form, but in substance the same as I have stated. As I did not accede to his propo- 
sitions, he proceeded to carry out as far as he could the threats which had followed 
his proposals. 

‘* Ho, Carter, in conjunction with Deputy Marshal Gainey, commenced a system of 
opposition, and grievously obstructed me and the appraisers in the performance of 
the duties imposed upon us by the decrees of the United States circuit court. I 
was threatened with violence by an armed deputy marshal under orders from Spe- 
cial Agent M. A. Carter, and also under the pretense of a written order from the 
United States marshal, and the district attorney, Mr. Lacey. 

‘In consequence of these violent obstructions and open defiance of law and order, 
and also of the decrees of the court of United States, under which I was acting, the 
appraisers had considerable difficulty in performing the duties expected of them. 

“He gave instructions to Deputy Marshal Gainey, for the purpose of obstructing 
me and the appraisers in the performance of our duties, and be also personally de- 
fied the orders of the court, under the pretense that he was authorized to do so by 
the department at Washington, under which he acted. I and others were made to 
understand that by the department at Washington he meant Attorney-General 
Devens, Secretary Schurz, and General Williamson, Commissioner of Land Office. 

‘I communicated all the foregoing facts, in writing, to District Attorney Lacey 
at New Orleans, and Judge Billings, then at New Haven, Connecticut. ~ 

‘* By false representation of the value of these logs, he, Carter, induced Judge Bill- 
ings and District Attorney Lacey to set aside the true and honorable appraisement 
made in official form and under oath, and to substitute an appraisement of their own, 
far beyond the value of the logs, which was done solely to prevent the intervenors 
from bonding their property in accordance with a rule absolute of the United 
States court. This action was detrimental to public interests, a denial of justice 
to the intervenors, and could only endin pecuniary loss to the Government 

* And further, that Carter did conspire with certain parties in Calcasieu Parish 
during the auction sale of said logs in Lake Charles, and induced them not to bid, 
so that he or some friend could buy them in and again sell them at asmall margin, 
to their personal gain and to the loss of the Government. These facts will be fully 
established by the testimony of J. P. Geary, William H. Haskill, A. L. Perkins, 
Eli Perkins, Mr. Ryan Hampton, and others. 

“* Deputy Marshal Gainey, instructed by Carter, seized the steam-tug Alert, the 
property of Morris & Co., by boarding her with United States troops and pre- 
senting a pistol at the head of the captain, Mr. Horne. This seizure was made 
without any writ whatever, and the boat is still detained. Commissioner Cham 
berlain, who was appointed by Judge Billings to take the testimony of the bonding 
of property in the Calcasieu log case, was privately approached by Carter and urged 
to convict Horne and send him in irons to New Orleans. Chamberlain refased to 
so violate the law, and was shortly thereafter discharged. These latter facts, aside 
from my personal knowledge, are likewise matters of record before the United 
States commissioners. 

L. SEWELL.” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of March, A. D. 1878. 

JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Notary Public, Commissioner of the State of Louisiana. 


I demanded, on the strength of these and other facts, an immedi- 
ate investigation of the conduct of Special Agent Carter, and desired 
as a matter of justice to the people the right to select one of the com- 
missioners who would make the investigation. This was denied me; 
but the Secretary of the Interior said he would send another special 
agent to investigate Special Agent Carter. I desired to see this man 
before he left, but, when I called at the Department the next day, was 
informed that a Mr. Adams had been selected to investigate these 
charges, and had already left with written instructions. I then re- 
quested permission to see a copy of these instructions ; but this was 
also denied. I finally succeeded in obtaining a verbal consent that 
Leonard Sewell should have the right to introduce witnesses before 
Adams as commissioner and to be present at their examination. With 
this understanding I desired him to leave at once, in order that Adams 
might not be delayed incommencing thisinvestigation. This he did, 
and repaired to Lake Charles, where for weeks he awaited the arrival 
of Adams, who was in the mean time closeted in New Orleans with 
Carter and Lacey, the very men be was to investigate. 

The following letter was written to me after Sewell had waited ten 
days in Lake Charles for Adams’s arrival: 


LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA, April 15, 1678. 

My Dear Sir: It is now ten days that I have been here waiting with a nearly 
exhausted patience for Mr, Adams, who is engaged elsewhere, contrary to the 
understanding you had with Mr. Schurz, who certainly should not trifle with mat- 
ters of such serious importance, and involving loss of time to parties concerned. 
I heard with pleasure before I left Washington that Mr. Adams was an honorable 
and estimable gentleman. I hope to find him so, or otherwise the investigation 
would be much narrowed and the object of it defeated. If, however, any effort is 
made to whitewash Carter or the Department, I shall, according to the instruc- 
tions received, lose no time in informing you of the facts, so that you can enlighten 
Congress on the state of affairs here, and thereby secure the investigating com- 
mittee, which to my mind will be the course to be pursued and necessary to pro 
tect the people in future from similar acts of despotism, so contrary to the genius 
of our republican form of government 

You may easily fancy how weary I must be with this waiting and how trying it 
must be to my patience when I am informed that Adams, Carter, Billings, Lacy, 
and Wharton have formed a happy alliance, and that it is suspected that Mr. 
Adams is seeking for his facts at New Orleans instead of facing the inquiry here. 
Such is the common rumor ; but be it so or not, Mr. Adams purposely detained at 
New Orleans shows a want of good breeding and good faith in those whoat Wash 
ington pretended to you that Mr. Adams was specially sent to investigate the con- 
dition of affairs at Calcasieu, and for which end I have an array of facts ready that 
will satisfy the most skeptical, and will tend to prove that the career of Special 
Agent Carter here has been marked with malignity and recklessness ; an unprin- 
cipled agent, totally unworthy of an honorable trust, although his conduct may 
satisfy his employers that he was equal to the task intrasted to him. 

The houses of the people have been invaded, their lands trespassed upon, pri- 
vate property seized, justice denied them, an armed force of United States troops 
quartered here to increase the terror, and this entire section of the country cruelly 
threatened with devastation if their local officials attempted to interfere. All the 
foregoing can be easily proved. Carter's depravity and want of character is a sec- 
ondary consideration when compared with the abuse of power and the illegal acts, 
oppressive and destructive to the people of this parish. I have vo personal feeling 
to gratify. Lam simply convinced that the people have been ontraged, and on pub- 
ic grounds, entirely disinterested, I brought the matter before the public, and 
which you have so ably supported. I have carefully refrained from interfering 
with the compromise entered into by a few; it may come out by the investigation, the 
peculiar kind of a thumb-screw that was used to induce persons to confess to what 
they were never guilty of. Parties signed tuis confession who had never cut a pine 
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log, and were never in the log business, either directly or indirectly, but a signa- 
ture counts a signature and a man adds to the number and may give importance 
to the document. 

The popular rumor is that the Department of the Interior is anxious to smother 
the inquiry, and that the compromise is the way to do so, but as I know your 
anxiety to assist your people and your determination to get to the bottom facts of 
this business, it makes it certain that they will not succeed in hiding away the 
evils enacted here under pretense of protecting public lands. 

But for the hardy, intrepid, and industrious pioneer, attracted to this region by 
the abundance of timber, this section of the country would have remained a sealed 
book to this day. Growing out of the timber trade we have here snug towns, an 
industrious people, numerous saw-mills, and a hundred or more schoonersenlivening 
the lakes and rivers that formerly served no ether purpose than to breed alligators 
and other reptiles not more rapacious than the dhduvocdien Department of the 
Interior. Revenues are collected here for the State and Government out of a grow- 
ing commerce of more importance and value to the nation than the undisturbed 
and silent forests as they were in times past. Now we see adejected people, men 
of broken fortunes driven to bankruptcy, and all commercial pursuits depressed 
and at a standstill. I have learned from reliable parties, land surveyors and old 
inhabitants here, that all the damage that the Government has sustained by the 
so-called timber depredations would not reach $1,000, putting in the land at $1.25 
per acre; and even admitting that Carter in ignoring all homesteads is justified in 
doing so, it must not be lost sight of that the large quantities of State lands and 
thousands and thousands of acres of land indisputably owned by parties here whose 
titles cannot be denied, although logs cut from these lands have been seized and 
sold at public auction by Carter to the great detriment and loss of the parties con- 
cerned. Afterall this is but a small amount to send soldiers and an army of marshals 
to protect; but I suppose the Government has plenty of money to throw away. 

tt appears to me a safe way out of this timber muddle and to prevent the recur- 
rence ofthese onslaughts on the people, to prevent their being cauterized or Car- 
terized, would be to sell the lands out and out to the _— in wisely divided par- 
cels, to prevent monopoly ; but the present system of homesteads, that a man must 
first become a trespasser before he can become a holder, that he must not cut down 
a tree, and as potatoes and corn will not grow in a thickly wooded forest, the poor 
deluded emigrant must sit down and starve for five years, and then should he by 
miracle survive to the end of that time without food, he may be permitted to per- 
fect his tithe by extraordinary oaths of having performed impossibilities, and after 
all this another Carter may pounce upon him, attended by some kind of a surveyor, 
establish new lines and corners, (twenty chains different from the accepted and 
approved,) thus throwing the settler on Government lands, seize the timber and 
totally wreck the homesteader (a case in point)—that such things can be and yet 
it is said we live under a free Government is “ one of those things which no fellow 
can find out 

‘Thus far for to-day and no farther. I shall write again, and while I present =z 
good wishes all good men here unite in praising and thanking you for your bold 
and persistent defense of and determination to bring to light the iniquities 
that hawe been enacted under the guise of law. 

Very truly, 
L. SEWELL. 

lion. J. H. ACKLEN, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 


There is one point in this letter to which I particularly call atten- 
tion. It is a reference to the law that made every honest settler, 
every man truly desirous of entering and opening up for himself a 
home, practically a robber and depredator upon the public domain. 
It certainly was never the intention of Congress at the time sections 
2461, 2462, and 2463 were framed to deprive the settler of the right 
to cut such timber as was necessary not only for his wants, but to clear 
his land for cultivation. These sections are as follows: 


Src. 2461, If any person shall cut, or cause or procure to be cut, or aid, assist, or 
be employed in cutting, or shall wantonly destroy, or cause or procure to be wan- 
tonly destroyed, or aid assist, or be employed in wantonly destroying any live-oak 
or red-cedar trees, or other timber standing, growing, or being on any lands of the 
United States, which, in pursuance of any law l, or hereafter to be paséed, 
havo been reserved or purchased for the use of the United States, for supplying 
or furnishing therefrom timber for the Navy of the United States; or if any per- 
son shal! remove, or cause or procure to be removed, or aid, or assist, or be em- 
ployed in removing from any such lands which have been reserved or purchased, 
any live-oak or red-cedar treea, or other timber, unless duly authorized so to do, 
by order, in writing, of a competent officer, and for the use of the Navy of the 
United States; or if any person shall cut, or cause or procure to be cut, or aid, or 
assist, or be employed in cutting any live-oak or red-cedar trees, or other timber 
on, or shall remove, or cause or procure to be removed, or aid, or assist, or be em- 
ployed in removing any live-oak or red-cedar trees, or other timber, from any otker 
fonia of the United States, acquired, or hereafter to be acquired, with intent to 
export, dispose of, use, or employ the same in any manner whatsoever, other than 
for the use of the Navy of the United States; every such person shall pay a fine 
not less than triple the value of the trees or timber so cut, destroyed, or removed, 
and shall be imprisoned not exceeding twelve months. 

Sec. 2462. If the master, owner, or consignee of any vessel shall knowingly take 
on board any timber cut on lands which have been reserved or purchased as in the 
preceding section prescribed, without proper authority, and for the use of the Navy 
of the United States ; or shall take on board any live-oak or red-cedar timber cut 
on any other lands of the United States, with intent to transport the same to any 
port or place within the United States, or to export the same to any = county. 
the vessel on board of which the same shall be taken, transported, or seized, shall, 
with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, be wholly forfeited to the United States, 
and the captain or master of such vessel wherein the same was exported to any 
foreign country against the provisions of this section shall forfeit and pay to the 
United States a sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Sec. 2463." It shall be the duty of all collectors of the customs within the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida, before allowing a clearance toany 
vessel laden in whole or in part with live-oak timber, to ascertain satisfactorily 
that such timber was cut from private lands. or, if from public ones, by consent of 
the Navy Department. And it is also made the duty of all officers of the customs, 
and of the land officers within those States, to cause prosecutions to be seasonably 
instituted against all persons known to be guilty of depredations on, or injuries to, 
the live-oak growing on the public lands. 


In these vast wooded districts it is necessary to clear off the tim- 
ber so that the sun may shine upon the soil to be brought into cultiva- 
tion long before it can be well and profitable cultivated. Every 
member of this House who is at all versed in agriculture is aware of 
this fact. 

Now, this characterof land was not open to purchase. From a late 
issue of the New York Tribune I take the following: 

The timber lands in none of the States or Territories are subject to sale for cash, 


and can only be disposed of under the homestead and pre-emption laws. The tim- 
ber-bearing land is usually mountain land and unsurveyed, and in many regions 


| spirit of the law violated because in sawing such lumber for the 
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of the country it is im ible for a settler to get timber without bei 
tor, and yet he must have timber or abandon the country. } being a depreda. 


- Now, ¢ 
enacted a statute which makes it a penal offense for any A to a ae, has 


of the public lands. It has opened the coun pon 
eae the law in question and has not enacted other cutee — has ae 
thing whereby a settler can obtain timber by purchase, and the con ay Otte 
every settler feels that he is a robber or depredator. seq uence ig 

It certainly was not the intention of the law to deprive the sett}. 
of the timber necessary to build his houses, fence his land, and make 
those improvements that a pen and industrious man would make 
for the comfort of his family. It is not possible where hundreds of 
men are settling up a new country that each one should cut and saw 
his own lumber. One will erect a saw-mill and receive and saw the 
timber for the community, another a blacksmith shop, a third a car- 
penter shop, and so on through the various industries. Was the 
of these ple he receives that which is cut from the Governments 
land settled under the homestead act? And yet we will have the 
Secretary of the Interior, through his special nts, pounce down 
upon this man, seize what timber he has on hand, stop his mill, and 
arraign him as a criminal before the courts of the United States, 

It-is the true spirit of our republican institutions to foster and not 
to retard the growth of our country. These hardy pioneers who are 
found toiling in our southern and western wilds are the truest source 
of our national prosperity; without them the fair and fertile fields of 
waving grain in the West and the wondrous fields of cane in the 
South would still be the great forests of the past, untraversed by tho 
footsteps of man and whose deep silence would be broken only by 
the tread of the deer or the hoot of some solitary owl. roan 

Now is there a single member of this House who conscientiously 
believes that an investigation by the Department of the Interior of 
the actions of one of its own appointees, or in other words that when 
Mr. Schurz proposes to investigate Mr. Schurz, that the verdict would 
be otber than one of acquittal? If a criminal on trial could consti- 
tute himself judge, jury, and prosecutor, the man who asserted that 
a verdict of guilty would be found under such circumstances would 
justly be called an idiot. 

If you want any further proof that such only is the intention of the 
oe artment I call attention to the following from the Lake Charles 

cho: 

A few days ago it was known all over town that the United States officers in com. 
mand of the troops ons here fer nearly a year past had declared their willing 
ness and intention, if ee oe to testify in the pending investigation of charges 
against M. A. Carter and others, to the good character and repntation of the people 
of Calcasieu for leness and submission to lawful authority. A day and 
hour was agreed on to take their testimony. On that day the officer commanding 
the post here addressed the following communication ef General Sewell, a portion 
of which we take the liberty to italicise : 

HgapquartTers UNITED States TRoors, 
Lake Cherles, La., May 7, 1878 
General L. SEWELL : 


Your communication, dated the 4th instant, requesting me to appear before the 
commission and testify in the case now pending before Special Agents Adams and 
Hale. received. In reply I have the honor to inform _— that, having consulted 
recent instructions from Leodquesters Department of the Gulf, I do not feel justi- 
fied'in expressing an opinion upor the question now before the commission, nor in 
permitting any member of my command todoseo. My erders are explicit and per 
emptory, but have been received since I gave my willing censent to teetify on behalf of 
the a. ten hols 

; res , sir, your o ent servant, 
eS 7 2! JAMES B. GOE, 
Second Lieutenant Thirteenth Infantry, Commanding Post. 

In view of the fact that the Calcasieu people have been persistently maligned 
in the administration press during the whole log war as thieves and outlaws, this 
gagging of the only disinterested witnesses by whom they can prove the falsity of 
these foul slanders, and this suppression of the best evidence that there was no 
necessity for sending troops here at all, is one of the greatest outrages on the 

ple of Calcasieu, and on justice, fair play, and common decency in tho whole 

istory of the log war. We cqammend to the special attention of Congress this 

unlawfal obstruction of the course of justice by the military commander of the 
Department of the Gulf. 


When Mr. Schurz sent for me and said that he had good cause to 
fear for Carter’s life if he went to Lake Charles, I telegraphed for 
assurances from the people there that he would not be disturbed. 

I received in reply full assurances from the leading men of the parish 
that he would not be molested, but in addition the following, which 


I at once laid before the Secretary : 
Lake CHaRgs, La., April 16, 1872. 


Hon. J. A. AcCKLEN, M.C., 
Washington, D. C.: . 
Waited upon and informed that a telegram from Washington expressing fears 


for Carter's life pending investigations, we are asked to say what our none . 
From what we eee and know of the people here, we think such fears anfoundel. 
The people are docile, and we believe Carter need not hesitate to come here. We 


have never at any time had occasion to believe Carter was in any he ¥ 7 =e 


Second Lieutenant Thirteenth Infantry, Commanding Post. 


Did the Department fear the truth that would come from the lips 
of a brave officer of the United States Army that his mouth should be 
closed? But if still farther and additional —— is wanted of the 
insincerity of such an investigation as that ordered by the Sec onat 
of the Interior, let the conduct of Carter and his tool, Gainey, in “a 
casieu, pending the investigation there, be examined for a a 
and any lingering doubt must be at once removed from the min : 
the most skeptical. Instead of testifying at Lake Charles, where the 
investigation was properly conducted, they fled before its — 
to New Orleans, where testimony in rebuttal could not be produced, 











anf when the following protest to such action on the part of the 
commissioners Was filed it was at once overruled : 

Whereas when the commission at Lake Charles announced jts intention to close | 
the investigation in New Orleans, on protest of counsel for thé prosecution, it sol- | 
emnly and pu 
f Hon. E. C. Billings and Hon. Jack Wharton; and 


te yo : , : 
un it has become a matter of public notoriety, through the public prints 
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blicly declared that it would receive in New Orleans no evidence but | 


Thi vai a hal’ ice | : . . s : 
the records in the United States circuit court and in the marshal’s office, and tho | strengthen those feelings of affection for the Union that have again 


and otherwise, that the defense will offer the testimony of persons who might | 


Pave been examined in New Orleans previous to the departure of the commission, 
as in Lake Charles before its return, as is evidenced by the production of J.J. 
Gainey for the purpose of testifying: 
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and corruption merits no respect in American hearts; it pollutes the 
manhood it attempts to honor, drives to disgust and revolution the 
strong and free who dare to think and judge, and wins a kiss from 
coward lips alone. I will say to you republicans of the North that 
now, if ever, is the time to nationalize the South, to confirm and 





been awakened, and it is only in the establishment of this bond of 
unity in the hearts of the people of this country that this Republic 


| can long endure. It is now about time to cease talking of treason 
| and rebellion. Who made this great and glorious Union? Why a 


Now, therefore, the undersigned solemly protest and except to the contravention | 


f that decision by the reception of the testimony of J. J. Gainey, and also to the 


introduction of any farther oral testimony whatsoever, for the following reasons, | 


OL That it is arule of equity and peetee no less than of law and practice in 
| prosecutions and investigations, civil and criminal, judicial and extrajudicial 
nek the plaintiff, prosecutor, or complainant has an absolute and indefeasible right 


to introduce evidence in rebuttal of the testimony for the defense. 


return from Coleesion provers the prosecution from availing itself of this right, 
ind the departure of M. A. Carter and J. J. Gainey from Calcasieu previous to the 
termination of the investigation and their examination in New Orleans, is mani- 
festly an endeavor to frustrate and actually would frustrate said right of rebuttal, 
for it is a well known fact that all important and material witnesses for the prose- 
cation, and necessarily those required for rebuttal, reside in Calcasieu Parish, 
where the injuries and offenses complained of were committed. ; 

Third. That the examination of witnesses at a time and place where their testi- 
mony cannot be rebutted, when such testimony might have been previously offered 
andan opportunity torebut given, is a manifest unfairness and would undoubtedly 


s the objects of this investigation. 
eee . F. G. CHAMBERLAIN, 
GEO. H. WELLS, 


H. F. SEWELL, 
Of Counsel. 


And then when Gainey, Carter’s deputy, and the first witness they 
put on the stand, was driven to the wall by a rigid cross-examina- 
tion, he attempts in revenge a dastardly attack on H. L. Sewell, 
junior counsel in the case, and for which he is now on trial. 

[hold within my hand the testimony of twenty-odd of the most 
respectable men of Calcasieu, sustaining fully the charges which 
have been preferred against these agents; and this House cannot, 
with a due sense of the responsibility that rests upon it, permit this 
serious matter to remain without a thorough and searching examina- 
tion. 

Shall I sum up this case, or does it not already stand before you in 
all of its enormity ? 

Where have you ever before seen a man invested with power in 
times of peace seize property without sewer a shadow of title 
and hold the same against that inalienable right to bond which 
the law ever accords? and point to me another instance in the his- 
tory of this Republic where a Secretary of the Interior used his po- 
sition to sustain an agent through the courts in such an abuse of the 
law and such violation of the rights of American citizens as I have 
shown in this case. It is an outrage upon the spirit and law of our 
republican form of government to permit the strong arm of high 
oficial position, which should rather be thrown protectingly around 
the rights and liberties of a people, to outrage them. That past of 
other nations which has grown golden in story tells the fast-follow- 
ing woes when justice lays down the scales to take up the ax ; and 
you will read backward the pages of history if you do not know such 
deeds bring ever their own ruin. 

If I should speak warmly it is becanse I feel deeply. I feel that the 
time has come when the people of the South should be no longer 
misunderstood, and that the day has passed entirely away when the 
misrepresentations and calumnies under which they have suffered 
since the war are to be continued. 

We are now standing face to face with an investigation of fraud, 
forgery, and corruption that may lead God only knows where, and, 
though whatever may be its results, it has already exposed that out- 
rageous fraud under which the present Administration holds office, 
and how the legal rights of the citizens of the States have been 
trampled under foot by party and political tricksters. 


- "hat the failure of the commission to examine witnesses previous to its | ~ : co - 
Second. Tha F | from a strife more fearful than that of 1861, saved it from a war that 


southerner, slave-owner and a rebel, George Washington. Who formed 
and shaped its Constitution? Why asoutherner and slave-owner, 
Thomas Jefferson. Who, when a second civil war threatened to over- 
whelm us again in bloodshed and strife, when the people stood fear- 
fully awaiting the counting of the electoral vote, when the northern 


| democracy with as one voice advocated filibustering and a resort to 


force and arms—who then, I ask, saved the country; ay, saved it 


would have swept through the entire North, desolating her fair 


| fields as ours were desolated, and leaving her cities smoking ruins? 
| Why, the South; she stood by the Constitution and the country then, 





as she has ever done and ever will. 

But thank God the South need no longer be asuppliant in the Halls 
of Congress, That which she once begged as a favor she ean now 
demand as a right. 

IT must ask pardon of the House, Mr. Speaker, from having wan- 
dered from one investigation to another. The one is daily unveiling 
the crimes that placed this Administration in power, and the other 
will unveil to this country the crimes that are committed under it. 
Give these men a chance; let their story of wrong and oppression be 
laid before the entire country. For twelve long years did their State 
suffer all that partisan ingenuity and cunning avarice could invent. 
The black flag had been floated over her fair borders and mercy shown 
neither her people nor her treasury. When the strong hand of govern- 
ment under Grant chose to thrust by Federal bayonets her represent- 
atives from her legislative halls, a mighty throb of agony went 


| through her heart; the strong pulses of her frame beat with indig- 
nation, and her people would have risen as one man to thrust their 
oppressors from her borders, but that the feeling of love and duty to 
the Union to which Louisiana had returned was stronger even than 


the fierce impulse to right their wrongs by force. 


You of the North can never know the bitter anguish which Lou- 
isiana then endured, with her head bowed down to the dust and with 
those human jackals and hyenas that follow in the path of a victo- 
rious army preying upon her very vitals. For years was her treasury 
depleted to fill the pockets of that insatiate horde of carpet-baggers 
which after the war settled down upon us like a swarm of locusts, 
and by spoliation and taxation ruined the credit of the State, bank- 
rupted her people, and made her once smiling and fertile fields even 


as waste places of the desert. 


All this was endured. It was the last of that bitter cup which we 
had drained to the dregs; that cup which in victory and success is 
the nectar of patriotism, but which failure changes to the hemlock 


of treason. 


But at last that sentiment of justice which beats in the great heart 
of this nation throbbed with sympathy for the woes of a sister State. 
Justice once more held aloft the scales, and Louisian’ returned as a 
sovereign State to that sisterhood of the Union which, I trust to God, 
will never again be broken by civil strife. And now I ask of yon to 
prove to her people that the extended hand of brotherly friendship 
which she grasped in the hour of sorest need will not be withdrawn 


when again her voice is lifted for justice and right. 
Give these men for whom I plead achance. They ask of you nothing 


more than the Constitution of our great country grants to the poorest 


and meanest of our land. They are not timber thieves as they have 
been called ; their hearts beat with as tender and true a sentiment of 
love for the spirit of our great institutions as any within this Hall. 
Let them feel that the days of passion and hate are forever buried, 


But the cry of revolution that went up when the ax was first laid | never again to be resurrected, and that glad era has come when the 
at this rotten upas tree of republicanism has dropped into a puny | voice of the white-robed angel of peace and harmony will be heard 
whine as day by day the damning proofs of fraud are brought to light. | throughout our land declaring that henceforth there is no North no 


Will it result in revolution? Yes, I tell you it will; in a revolution 
throughout this country; but, thank God, not the revolution that 
guilty republicans have predicted, not a revolution like that of 1861, 
when this land was bathed in the blood of her best and bravest, but 
arevolution of feeling, a revolution of sentiment in the hearts of 
those who of late years have strayed from the true folds of democracy 
and have been worshiping at the false shrine of republicanism. 
Their late idols have fallen from their own weakness and rottenness, 
and are exposed as but whited sepulchres of fraud and deceit. 

But do the people of Louisiana want this investigation? Ay, they 
do. Theirs was the stolen vote, and they thank God that the day has 
come when they are to be righted before the States. For years had 
Louisiana been the scapegoat of political crimes whose deep and 

mning infamy cannot te told in words, until at last the thieves and 
robbers who plundered her peopleof their elective rights through 
an infamous returning board grew bold enough to even forge names 
to the return of her electoral vote. Let the truth be told. Letits glad 
sunlight so shine that the villains who stole a government will blink 
and hide their eyes in shame. An administration built upon fraud 





| 
' 


South, but that we have one common country, one common cause 
with the flag that our forefathers fought for waving once more over 
a united and happy people. 


The Electoral Count—The Best Mode of Deciding Questions Growing 
Out of Disputed Presidential Elections—The Potter Investigation. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. STEPHENS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 10, 1878. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of 
the House I wish to submit some views, not only to the consideration 
of members upon this floor but to the consideration of the country, upon 
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the most exciting questions now agitating the public mind through- 
out the land—I mean matters connected with the last presidential 
election, the great frauds attending it, and the best mode to avert 
similar evils hereafter—and also to submit some views upon what is 
known as the Potter investigation. 

My object is to call attention to these subjects in the order in which 
I have stated them: first, to the action of the last Congress in rela- 
tion to the election of Mr. Hayes to the office he now holds, and sec- 
ondly, to the investigation now going on in this House so far as re- 
lates to its effects upon the tenure of his office. 

Upon the first of these subjects J shall, with the indulgence of the 
House, barely reproduce on this occasion what I prepared several 
months ago, and which was published in the International Review 
in January last. 

1 reproduce them in this form because I still entertain the same 
views, and because they may in this way reach the masses of the 
people much more extensively than they otherwise would. 

Here is the article in totidem verbis ; and I now submit it as the 
tirst part of the remarks to be submitted by me on this occasion. 


“THER COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 

“The question of the proper mode of making the count of the 
electoral votes, in the election of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, now excites more interest and elicits inquiry more 
generally than at any previous period in the history of the United 
States. Newspaper articles as well as able and elaborate arguments 
in the reviews, and even volumes, have recently been written or 
compiled upon the subject. 

“Soon after the meeting of the present Forty-fifth Congress, at 
their called or extra session, the subject was taken up by both Houses 
of Congress. In the Senate, on the 22d of October, 1877, seven days 
after the session opened, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a select committee consisting of seven Senators be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to take into consideration the state of the law epeiing 
the ascortauinment and declaration of the result of tho elections for President anc 
Vice President of the United States ; and that said committees have power to report 
by bill or otherwiso; and that said committee have power to confer and act with 
avy committee of the House of Representatives that may be charged with the same 
suiject.’ 

“This resolution of the Senate was promptly responded to by the 
House. Their resolution was in these words: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of eleven members be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to take into consideration the state of the law respecting the as- 
certainment and declaration of the result of the ele-< -as for President and Vice- 
President of the United States; and that said comm: te: have power to report by 


bill or otherwise; and confer and act with the comminue. appointed on the part of 
the Senate charged with the same subject.’ 


“ The Senate committee consists of the following members of that 
body, namely: Epmunpbs, of Vermont; CONKLING, of New York; 
Hower, of Wisconsin; MCMILLAN, of Minnesota; TrLLer, of Colo- 
rado; Davis, of Illinois; Bayarp, of Delaware ; THURMAN, of Ohio; 
and MorGan of Alabama. 

“The House committee consists of the following members of that 
body, namely: SourTmarpD, of Ohio; HuNTON, of Virginia; PoTTEr, 
of New York; Housr, of Tennessee; BICKNELL, of Indiana; HER- 
BERT, of Alabama; CARLISLE, of Kentucky; BUTLER, of Massachu- 
setts; Browne, of Indiana; BroGpeENn, of North Carolina; and SAmp- 
SON, of Lowa. 

“From this it appears that this whole subjeet, in its entire scope 
and comprehension, is now under consideration by what may be styled 
a ‘joint committee’ of the two Houses ef Congress, comprising sev- 
eral of the most eminent members of each House respectively. The 
action of this ‘jointeommittee’ will be looked to with intense interest 
throngheut the country. 

“ Besides the raising of this ‘joint committee,’ several bills have 
been introduced by individual members providing for an amendment 
to the Constitution covering the subject, and one or two propositions 
for the passage of a law regulating the same have been submitted ; 
all of which will come under the review of the ‘ joint committee’ so 
raised. 

“The cause of this general interest in the subject and the early 
action of the present Congress upon it was the feeling and excite- 
ment produced throughout the country by the result and the attend- 
ing incidents of the last presideutial election. 

* Ou this point it may hero be stated that at that election it was 
conceded generally that the democratic ticket had, without question, 
18; electoral votes, within 1 of an undisputed constitutional majority 
of the electoral votes necessary for the choice of a President and Vice- 
President ; while it was in like manner conceded that the republican 
ticket had 172 electoral votes; leaving the 8 electoral votes of Loui- 
siana, the 4 electoral votesof Florida, and 1 electoral vote of Oregon 
disputed. 

“It was cleimed by the democratic side that gross and outrageous 
frauds were committed by the ‘returning boards’ of Louisiana and 
Florida, and that it was competent for Congress to go behind the 
certificate of the executives and inquire who were the properly ap- 
pointed presidential electors of those States under the laws ; while it 
was claimed, on the other side, that the certificate of the executives 
of the State should control the count, and that it was the duty of 
the President of the Senate to make the count himself and proclaim 
the resalt. 

* This was the first disputed presidential election in our history. 
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The alarming condition in which the country was thrown at the e] 
tion of 1800 did not grow ont of a dispute as to who were the daly 
appointed electors in any one or more of the several States mers uly 
the constitutional qualifications of any of the chosen electors. |, e 
from a tie between the then sixteen States of the Union, in the Hi. ~ 
on deciding the tie in the Electoral College between Mr. iat 
Mr. Burr for the Presidency. Factions partisanship alone eae 
cause of that trouble. There was no-dispute as to the validity of on 
electoral vote or the mode of making the count. After that perilou 
crisis was happily passed, an amendment to the Constitution was = 
posed and adopted, which it was supposed would prevent a slentine 
occurrence. This amendment, however, did not touch the matt ar ~! 
the mode of making the count. wet 

“The question now is whether the Constitution, as it at prese 
stands amended, is in itself defective, and, secondly, whether it isin 
the power of Congress to remedy the evils attending the last preai. 
dential election, short of another constitutional amendment. 

“Many eminent statesmen hold that the Constitution as it how 
stands is defective, and that the only remedy for such evils is 
further constitutional amendment. 

“It is proposed in this article to examine these two questions in the 
order in which they have been stated. In doing this, it is proper that 


the Constitution as it now stands should be clearly understood. It 
is in these words: 


“* Each State shall appoint, insuch manner as the Legislature thereof may direet 
a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in Congress. Butno Senator or Representa 
tive, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States shall be 
appointed an elector. 

“* The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Pres 
dent and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the person veted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and 
they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of al] per 
sons voted for as Vice-President, and ef the number of votes for each, which sts 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate ;—The President of the Sen 
ate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, epen all the 
certificates and the votes shall then be counted ;—the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electers appointed ; aud if no person have such majority. 
then from the persons having the highest numbers not execeding throe on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in pony @ President, the vote shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a qnorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House 
of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice shal! 
devolve upon them, before the 4th day of March next following, then the Vice 
President shall act as President, as in the ease ef the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. 

“*The person having the greatest number of votesas Vice-President, shall be the 
Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap 
pointed, and if no person have a majority, then from the twe highest numbers on 
the list, the Senate shall choose the Viee-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to acheice. Butno person constitutionally ineligible to 
tho office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States.’ 

“From the words of the text thus produced, it clearly appears that 
when the returns shall be received and deposited with the President 
of the Senate, as thereby provided, the certificates shall be opened 
by the President of the Senate, in the presence of both Houses, and 
the votes shall then be counted. The great question then arises upon 
the proper construction and the true meaning of the words as to how 
and by whom the count is to be made. Who is to make the count 
and who is to determine all the matters relating to the validity of the 
election or the qualifications of any elector? Is it to be made by the 
President of the Senate, and is he to judge and determine what 
electors have been duly appointed, and is his anhouncement of the 
judgment so rendered to control and settle all disputes involved in 
the matter? Are the two Houses of Congress only to be witnesses of 
this proceeding? Most clearly not, as it appears to the writer of this 
article. The Constitution coul:! not, as it seems to him, have intended 
so useless if not farcical a ceremony. 

“The usual course in our history has been for both Houses by con- 
current resolution to agree beforehand as to how this count shall be 
made. In no instance has it ever been agreed that the count should 
be made by the President of the Senate. The last settled, fixed rule 
by concurrent action of the two liouses previous to the count is the 
celebrated joint rule passed in 1865, which is in the following words: 

“* The two Houses shall assemble in the !Tall of the House of Representatives at 
the hour of one o'clock p. m. on the second Wednesday in February next suc eed- 
ing the Ts of the electors of President and Vice-President of the l nited 
States, and the President of the Senate shall be their presiding officer. One teller 
shall be appointed on the part of the Senate and two on the part of the House of 
Representatives, to whom shall b» handed, as they are open d by the Pr: sident of 
the Senate, the certificates of the electoral votes; and said tellers, having read the 
same in the presence and hearing of the two Houses thus assembled, shall make a 
list of the votes as they shall appear from the said certificates ; and the votes hav 
ing been counted, the result of the same shall be delivered to the President of the 
Senate, who shall thereupon announce the state of the vote and the names of the 
persons, if any, elected, which announcement shall be deemed a sufficient declara- 


tion of the ns elected President and Vice-President of the United States, and, 
together with a list of the votes, be entered on the Journals of the two Houses. 1 
“ «Tf upon the reading of any such certificate by the tellers any question — 
arise in regard to a the votes therein certified, the same having been state 
by the presiding officer, the Senate shall thereapon withdraw, and said ——- 
shall be submitted to that body for its decision ; and the er of the House o 
Representatives shall, in like manner, submit ontd questies to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its decision. And no question shall be decided affirmatively, and no 
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piected to shall be counted, except by the concurrent votes of the two Houses; 
ww * ein - obtained, the two Houses shall immediately reassemble, and the pre- 
: oe officer shall then announce the decision of the question submitted ; and upon 


an snch question there shall be no debate in either House. And any other question 
apy 8 


vrtinent to the object for which the two Houses are assembled may be submitted 
per determined in like manner. 
me Atsuch joint meeting of the two Houses seats shall be provided as follows : for 
he President of the Senate, the Speaker's chair; for the anes, a chair imme- 
° tely upon his left; for the Senators, in the body of the Hall upon the right of 
pg aiding officer . for the Representatives, in the body of the Hall not occupied 
- the Senators; for the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Cierk of the House of 
ii resentative, at the Clerk's desk; for the other officers of the twe Houses, in 
= ee of the Clerk's desk and upon either side of the Speaker's platform. 
we Such joint meeting shall not be dissolved until the electoral votes are al! counted 
nd the result declared, and no recess shall be taken unless a question shall have 
a in regard to counting any such votes, in which case it shall be competent 
“ either House, acting separately in the manner hereinbefore provided, to direct 
a recess not beyond the next day, at the hour of one o'clock p. m.’ 


“The elections in 1868 and 1872 were conducted under this rule ; 
but in 1876 the Senate refused to recognize its validity, and would 
not allow the joint resolution of 1865 to control the matter. Hence 
arose the great conflict between the two Houses at the last election, 
which came near ending in civil war. rer : 

“The first point which will now be inquired into is as to the correct- 
ness of the joint rule referred to—that is, whether the rejection by 
either House of an electoral vote should prevail. From reason it ap- 
pears to the writer of this article it should not. The language of the 
Constitution is that ‘ the President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates, and the votes shall then be counted.’ 

“ Does not this language clearly imply that the count—that is, the 
understanding as to what votes shall be counted—shall be by the two 
Houses in joint assembly? How can this be except by a joint count? 

“A count, how? By the respective bodies separately ? Most clear- 
ly net, but by the joint assembly per capita. It is said that there is 
no instance in which the two Houses have ever, in joint assembly, 
united in joint action 1 any subject. But suppose that there never 
has been such a case. Is that any argument against it, if any case re- 
quiring it should ever occur? The great question here is whether it 
was not the intention of the Constitution that the count should be so 
made and whether such mode of settling disputes of this kind would 
be violative of any principle familiar to American constitutional con- 
struction. To the writer, it seems clear that such was the plain in- 
tention, and that it does not violate any principle of American consti- 
tutional construction. In our State Legislatures, what is more common 
than for both houses of the Legislature of any State to act in concert 
by a per capita vote? This is the case, as is well known, in all elec- 
tions for United States Senators, where the vote in joint convention 
of the two houses is taken per capita. What violation of principle 
is it for the Senate and Honse of Representatives of the United States 
in this particular case to act in thé same way ? 

“Would it not be in the direct line of the general objects of the 

Constitution in such cases, as clearly appears from the history of this 
clause of the Constitution, providing for presidential elections? The 
first proposition in the Federal convention of 1757, touching the office 
and election of the President and Vice-President, was that the execu- 
tive power of the United States should be vested in a single person ; 
that his style should be the President of the United States of America; 
that he should be elected by ballot by the Congress, and that he should 
hold his office during the term of seven years, but should not be elected 
asecond time. This was the first manifestation on the subject in the 
embryo existence of the Constitution in the Federal convention of 
1787 that framed it. This was on the 6th of August. From this it 
will appear that no reference at this early stage of the proceedings 
was made to a Vice-President. 
_“Thenext development in the formative process appears in a mod- 
ified report of a committee on the 4th of September following. In 
this the term of office was changed from seven to four years, and 
the ineligibility feature left out: provision was also made for the 
election of a Vice-President, whose term of offfee was to be the same 
as that of the President ; provision was further made for the election 
of President and Vice-President by electoral colleges in the several 
States on the present basis, thus introducing the popular element, rec- 
ognized in the House of Representatives, with theequality of the States 
as Tepresented by the Senators, in the choice of President and Vice- 
President ; but in case no one voted for as President should be duly 
elected according to the provisions of the ‘report,’ then the Senate 
Was to choose the President by ballot, and in case no one should be 
elected Vice-President, the Senate in like manner was to choose the 
\ ice-President ; this feature was changed by striking out ‘ the Sen- 
ate’ and inserting ‘the House of Representatives,’ as to the Presi- 
dent, leaving it just as it now stands. On this motion to strike out 
and insert, the vote stood ten States for it and one against it. The 
last form assumed in the convention was that set forth in the Con- 
stitution as finally adopted. 

“The great leading object, as this history shows, entertained by 
that convention, was not, as maintained by the late able and distin- 
guished Senator Morton, whose recent death has produced so pro- 
found a sensation throughout the country, to deprive the people of 
any State of any participation in the election of the President, or 
Prevent them from exercising their choice in the selection. It was 
hot from a ‘profound distrust of the people’ on the part of our 


fathers in regard to the electoral colleges. It originated from no aris- 
tocratic or monarchical leaning on the part of the founders of our 
matchless system of free government under a Federal union of States; 
nor from any opposition of these founders to allowing the Legisla- 
tures to permit the people of their respective States to vote for the 
electors; but it had its origin in the fixed purpose of these fathers of 
the Republic to preserve the federative feature in that system of gov- 
ernment for States united which they were framing. It was to pre- 
serve the individuality of the States, as the integral and equal mem- 
bers of the Government. They were forming a Constitution for a 
number of States united in a Federal Union, and not for a homoge- 
neous mass of people, constituting a single State, commonwealth, or 
nation. 

“Their chief object was to secure to the State Legislatures the right 
to provide for the elections in any way they might, under their re- 
served sovereign powers, direct. It was with this view that the 
proposition to choose electors by the direct vote of the people was 
voted down, time and again, in the convention, and the mode of elee- 
tion was thus left to the Legislatures, 

“This is very apparent from the next immediate provision of the 
Constitution, which declares that, in case it should be found that no 
one has a majority of all the electoral votes, under the count as it 
should be made by both Houses, then the election shall be made by 
the House of Representatives voting as States, each State having 
one vote only, giving the control, in the last resort, of the election for 
a Chief Magistrate to the several States of the Union. 

“The true rule, then, would seem, from the language of the Con- 
stitution, if adhered to in geod faith, to be, that all matters apper- 
taining to the court, involving questions of disputed votes, and all 
matters relating to the validity or invalidity of the returns furnished 
the President of the Senate, as well as all questions touching the 
constitutional qualitications of electors, shall be determined by both 
Houses in joint convention. Had it been the intention that these 
questions should be determined by each House separately, not acting 
in concert with the other, why was it not so expressly said? Why 
was the power of counting conferred upon both Houses, if both 
Houses in joint action were not to determine the question? And how 
could both Houses in joint action determine such a question in any 
other way, as the Constitution stands, than by a percapita vote? This 
would seem to be the legitimate construction, violating no principle 
and jeoparding no rights or interests. 

“ Looking to the character of objects had in view in the Constitu- 
tion in regulating thechoice of President and Vice-President, is there 
therefore any necessity for any measure to remedy existing evils, and 
especially those which were so glaring and threatening at the lasé 
election, except the adoption of a joint rule by the two Houses pro- 
viding that the validity of the returns and the constitutional quali- 
fications of electors shall be determined and settled by the members 
of the two Houses in joint convention, as above stated ; that is, by a 
per capita vote? It seems to the writer of this article that there is 
not. So much, then, as to the first question involved in this discus- 
sion. If there be no defect in the train of the argument so far pre- 
sented there is clearly no defect in the Constitution as it now stands 
upon the subject, and all that is necessary to avoid any anticipated 
evils on the subject is the adoption of a joint rule by both Houses of 
Congress or the passage of a law providing that the count should be 
made as above maintained. But, in the absence of such a joint rule or 
law, was it competent for Congress, as they did at the last session, 
to raise & commission or a tribunal to decide all matters in dispute ? 
In the judgment of the present writer, most clearly it was; though, 
in his view, this was not the best mode of attaining the end. 

“This leads to the second inquiry in the order stated, that is, the 
constitutionality of such proceedings. In the opinion of many emi- 
nent mon, the position has been assumed, and defended with a good 
deal of ability, that Congress has no power to provide by law for the 
settlement of any dispute concerning the choice of the duly chosen 
electors. Indeed, it is asserted that no such power has been delegated 
by the Constitution, and that therefore it cannot be exercised without 
usurpation. 

“Let us examine this. The Constitution has most clearly declared 
that there shall be an election for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, and has declared the mode and manner in which 
this shall be conducted. Suppose there was not any provision as to 
the manner in which the count should be made; is it not perfectly 
consistent with the uniform construction of the Constitution, as well 
as its known language, that all powers necessary for the execution 
of the enumerated power are expressly delegated ? 

“The last expressly delegated power of Congress is the one ‘to 
make all Jaws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers; and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof.’ The Constitution having expressly pro- 
vided for the election of a President and Vice-President, has not 
Congress by this clause the power to pass all laws necessary for car- 
rying this provision into effect ? 

“This seems to be clear. On this point it will be conceded by all 
that the first and profoundest statesmen of the country, men who 
lived in the age in which the Constitution was made, ard some who 
participated in its adoption, clearly held that Congress did have such 
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a power. Hence as early as the session of Congress of 1799-1800 a bill 
was introduced into the Senate providing a remedy for the difficul- 
ties likely to arise in regard to counting the electoral vote, 

“Tt is useless to set forth the details of this bill. It wasalong one. 
The only object in a. to it here is to show that at that early 
day the most eminent of the fathers of the Republic did not doubt the 
power of Congress to passsachalaw. It passed the Senate in March, 
1800, and the House adopted the bill the 2d of May, 1800, with an 
amendment, by a vote of fifty-two to thirty-seven. 

“ Among those voting yea are to be found the names of James A. 
Bayard, John Marshall, John Rutledge, and Thomas Pinckney, and 
other very distinguished patriots of that day. This bill failed to be- 
come a law from a disagreement between the two Houses upon the 
amendment, which was — unimportant points. 

“The great power was fully and clearly sanctioned by both. Even 
Mr. Jefferson, who was recognized as the head of the strict construc- 
tionists, so called, of that day, and while he was Vice-President, drew 
up an amendment to a bill of this character which has lately been 
brought to light in his own handwriting by his great-granddaughter, 
Miss Sarah Nicholas Randolph, and reproduced in fac-simile in the New 
York World of the 15th of August last, which is in these words: 

* Whereas, on an election of President or V. President of the U. S. questions 
may arise whether an elector has been appointed in such manner as the Legisla- | 
ture of his State may have directed ! whether the time at which he was chosen, | 
and the day on which he gave his vote were those determined by Congress? whether 
he were not at the time, a Senator or Representative of the U. S., or held an office 
of trust or profit under the U. 8.? whether one at least of the persons he has voted 
for is an inbabitant of a State other than his own! whether the electors voted by 
ballot, and have signed, certified and transmitted to the President of the Senate a 
list of all the parties voted for, and of the number of votes for each # 

‘ Whether the persons voted for are natural born citizens, or were citizens of the 


U.S. at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, were 35 years old and had 
been 14 years resident of the U. 8.? 


‘And the Constitution of the U. S. having directed that “the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and H. of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and that the votes shall then be counted,’’ from which is most 
reasonably inferred that they are to be counted by the members composing the 
said Houses and brought there for that office, no other being assigned them, and 
inferred the more reasonably, as thereby the constitutional right of each State in 
tho election of these high officers is exactly preserved in the tribunal which is to 
judge of its validity, the number of Senaters and Representatives from each State 
composing the said tribunal being exactly that of the electors of the same State ; 
be it therefore enacted, etc.’ 

“*Here,’ the draft says, ‘insert the former clause. What that 
clause was we do not know, as it is not known to what bill this sug- 
gested amendment was intended to apply. 

“ In this draft Mr. Jefferson added an additional section, declaring, 

‘*** That whenever the vote of one or more of the electors of any State shall for any 
canse whatever be adjudged invalid, it shall be lawful for i oy and Repre- 
sentatives of the said State either in the presence of the two Houses or separately 
and withdrawn from them, to decide by their own votes to which of the _—— 
voted for by any of the electors of their State [or to what person), the invalid vote 
or votes shall be given, for which purpose they shall be allowed aterm of {one hour] 
and ne longer, during which no other certificate shall be opened or proceeded on.” 

“ This shows clearly that Mr. Jefferson did not doubt the power of | 
Congress to provide a remedy and define by law how the question as | 
to the validity of an election was to be decided. His plan it will, 
moreover, be noted was, that where one unsuitable as an elector or 
without the qualifications of an elector was chosen, it should be de- 
termined, not by the Senate and House by a per capita vote in joint 
session, but by the Senators and Representatives of that State in which 
the dispute arose. This is cited merely to show that the power in 
question was not disputed by this great apostle of strict construc- | 
tionists. As to whether his mode was the better one for settling such 
disputes, is now a fair subject for inquiry and discussion. In the 
opinion of the writer, it certainly would not be the better way for the 
Senators and Representatives of any State, as, for instance, the one 
from which the President or Vice-President was chosen, to settle 
disputes of this character arising in their own States; for it is a mat- 
ter in which all the States are equally interested ; nor does it seem 
to this writer that it would be exactly just or in conformity with the 
general symmetry of the Government, that any one State should 
determine questions growing out of the validity of the election re- 
turns or the qualifications of any elector from any particular State. 

“These are matters in which all the States are equally interested, 
since the chief magistracy may depend upon them. Then, in con- 
formity with the general symmetry of the Government, looking to the 
origin of this provision and the great principles met with throughout, 
does it not seem clear that the best mode would be to leave it to the 
Senate and House of Representatives to determine all questions that 
can possibly arise in the election of a President and Vice-President by 
the joint vote per capita of both Houses in the joint convention? 

“Inasmuch as the Senate and House of Representatives have lately 
disagreed in the adoption of any joint rule upon the subject, the writer 
of this article is clearly of the opinion that for the peace and harmony 
of the country and to provide for future cases that may arise, Con- 
gress ought to pass a law—not a joint rule, but a law—to meet such 
cases. 

“While it is true that perilous crises in the history of countries, 
like great comets which threaten disaster, for the time producing 
consternation among the people and nations of the earth with their 
fiery trains, auguring war, pestilence, and famine, seldom return during 








the life of the same generation, yet it is also true that history but 
repeats itself thongh at great intervals; and looking to the quiet, 
stability, prosperity, and progress of the country in the distant future, | 
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every consideration urges the duty of settling this question fally ana 
at once. 7 ime 

“Tf there is any one distinctive trait which marks the Ameri 
character, as it is developing, more strongly than another, jt le de 
votion to law and order. To whatever person who bears the toed 
or insignia of authority in the magisterial position, whether jp the 
executive, the judicial, or any other branch or department of the 
Government, from the highest to the lowest grade, the Americar 
feeling, to its honor be it said, bows in obedience, though it may doubt 
the legality of the chosen instrament. , * 

“Hence, at the last election, though a large minority of the 
of the United States did not believe in the legality of the « 
tribunal established by Congress, and a large majority regarded their 
decision utterly wrong, and inconsistent with the facts submitted to 
them for their decision, yet, when it was rendered, they yielded their 
unqualified obedience to what they considered the majesty of the 
and civil commotions were averted.” 

From all this it clearly appears that I held then, and still hold, that 
the mode of making the electoral count adopted by the last Congress 
was perfectly constitutional, and that after both Houses of Congress 
in joint convention did confirm the action under that mode and pro- 
claimed Rutherford B. Hayes President of the United States for four 
years from the 4th of March, 1877, that his tenure of office or his title 
cannot be properly assailed or invalidated in any manner or by any 
authority under the laws and the Constitution of the United States. 

Here I might close, but so many questions have been put to me by 
persons from various parts of the country that I deem it proper, in 
this connection, to say something upon what I marked out at the be. 
ginning as the second branch of what I intended to submit. I mean 
the Potter investigation. 

Secondly, then, on this matter I have a few remarks to make: 
first, I have been asked why, if I believe great frauds were commit- 
ted by the returning boards of certain States, I am opposed to the 
investigation? To this, I say most emphatically I have never been 
opposed to any investigation into these frauds in a proper manner 
and with a proper object. 

I was opposed to a one-sided investigation, and to any sort of an 
investigation unaccompanied with the express declaration that it 


people 
lectora) 


law, 


| was not pursued with any intent to upset or undo what had been 


constitutionally done by the last Congress in relation to the presi- 
dential title. In other words, I was opposed to any investigation 
without the disavowal of an object of unseating Mr. Hayes. For, 
any such investigation, with such an object, would I think greatly 
disturb the quiet and harmony of the country and be attended with 
untold mischief. My position on this subject is set forth in the rec- 
ord of our debates, on the 15th of April last, when this matter was 
first brought into the House by the presentation of the Maryland 
memorial under what was known asthe Montgomery Blair movement. 

The consideration of that subject was objected ‘to by Mr. Gar- 
FIELD, of Ohio. I urged him to withdraw his objections and let the 
whole subject go to the Judiciary Committee, with a view to an early 
report which would forever settle this agitation in the public mind. 

Among other things I said: 

Now, sir, this House to-day has got the right to reject this memorial from Mary 
land if they see fit; but is it wise? Is it judicious? Ought not a State in the 
Union to have a hearing? Ought a to be referred to a committee! 

This country will say “ yes," and it will be a great error of this House to say 


“ no, 
. * . * . * ‘ 


Let the matter be referred to the Judiciary Committee, and let such a report be 
made upon it as will maintain the dignity of this body and the stability of our free 
institutions. 


Without any action on Monday, the 15th, the subject went over to 
the next Monday, the 22d. On this day Mr. GARFIELD’s objection 
was not again renewed, and the subject was nem. con. referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. POTTER’s resolution was introduced some weeks afterward, 
about which I had no information. : 

My course in reference to that is well known. I regarded any in- 


| vestigation of the character he proposed as unwise, injudicious, inop- 


portune, and likely to result in harm instead of good, if it should be 
confined to an investigation of frauds alleged on one side only, and 
if it should not expressly declare in the resolution that the investi- 

ation was not to be with any view of unsettling the present presi- 
dential title. 

When it was refused to be so enlarged at the instance of the re- 
publican side of the House and when the movers would not agree 
to an expressed disclaimer that its objects were not to assail the title 
of the President, Mr. Hayes, as asked by Mr. Casey YounG, I put 
myself in decided opposition to it, knowing the ulterior objects of 
several of the movers was so to assail his title, and believing that it 
would end in great mischief if it should continue jo be so conducted. 

My opposition, therefore, was not to an investigation of fronts, Co 
to any investigation which was one-sided and which looked in the 
end to attacking the validity of the tenure of the present wenger 
to his office. I was not unwilling to have an investigation whic 
would bring to light any matter that might be a guide to futare 
legislation in preventing similar results in like frauds, such as vo 
tor EpMUNDs’s bill now pending in Congress, and which ought to be 
acted on before the adjournment of this session. s 

2. I have been asked what I mean in one of the letters I have 


an 


ten upon the subject of my course in this matter about unseat- 
se newes “being against the law” in case it should turn out by the 
- ‘ofs thet frauds were indisputably established ; and what I mean 
pe <aving that such @ result would “ Mexicanize” this country by so 
m eating him. To this I say, first, that the word “ Mexicanize” did 
wot originate with me, nor did I use the word “ Mexicanization” in 
“hig connection except to say that “ whether the unseating of Mr. 
Haves would lead to the ‘ Mexicanization’ of our Republic the future 
would disclose.” . , 

| further add that what I meant by saying that “the unseating of 
Hayes would be against law,” was that it would be an open and pal- 
ngble violation of the legal and constitutional settlement of this 
matter by the last Congress : that it would be revolutionary in its 
character, whether after the manner of like commotions in Mexico 
or Frauce would make but little difference. ; ; 

Hence I said also “ that all soft words instilled in the minds of the 
people of this country that Mr. Hayes could be peaceably unseated 
were as guileful as the whisperings of the great arch fiend in the ear 
of Eve, squatted in the form of a toad, from which sprang all our 
woes,” and I now repeat the same. d 

3, Again I have been asked if it was not expressly provided in the 
pill creating the electoral commission that this matter might there- 
after be submitted to the courts. = : 

To this I reply emphatically that it did not. The sixth section of 
that bill upon which that inquiry is founded is in these words : 

sec. 6. That nothing in this act shall be held to impair or affect any right now 
existing under the Constitution and laws to question by proceeding in the judicial 
sourts of the United States the right or title of the person who shall be declared 
elected or who shall claim to be President or Vice-President of the United States, 
if any such right exists. 

This section only provided that no one was to be estopped by that 
act from prosecuting any right that he might have under the laws 
and Constitution before the courts. There was nothing in the elect- 
oral commission act that either lessened or added to any rights any 
parties might have without it. On this point it left all contestants 
just where they stood if the act had not been passed. 

It is seen, by what I have said, that, in my opinion, the presiden- 
tial title, after being duly proclaimed cannot be inquired into by any 
court, by quo warranto or any other proceeding. That neither Con- 
gress nor the courts nor any other power in the Government can im- 
peach or invalidate the title of the President or Vice-President after 
they have been duly proclaimed as valid by both Houses of Congress. 
The title of Mr. Hayes as President and of Mr. Wheeler as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States I regard as beyond assault in any consti- 
tational mode whatever. 

And, in conclusion, I say that the sooner this House shall in an au- 
thoritative way so declare, the better for the peace, quiet, harmony, 
and the prosperity of the country as well as for the stability of our 
free institutions. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. HARTZELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 27, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879. 


Mr. HARTZELL. Mr. Chairman, it seems to have been forgotten 
by the republican leaders that this Government belongs to the people 
and all its departments, civil and military, are subservient to their 
wishes and subject to their supervision and control. ~ 

The idea advanced by some of them that the regular Army is neces- 
sary for and was designed by the framers of our Constitution to do 
police duty in the States and in times of local excitement to set up 
its will as the supreme Jaw of the land is centralization and despot- 
ism, and not sustained by the Constitution, by the acts of the fathers, 
or the legislation of the country. 

As an evidence of the growing evil of this unconstitutional use of 
the regular Army in doing police duty in the States, let me call atten- 
tion to the modern statesmanship which seems to look upon the regular 
Army as the palladium of American liberty. I will not call tomemory 
the midnight orders issued during the years of reconstruction in many 
of the States of this Union, whic deposed governors, dissolved State 
Legislatures, and ignored constitutions and laws for mere partisan 
purposes, but confine myself to the immediate present by directing 
the attention of the committee to the report of the Hon. George W. 
McCrary, present Secretary of War, dated June 30, 1877, in which 
he outlines the constitutional views of the present Administration 
upon this question: 
went aa ‘ must now be accepted as a fact, which experience has demon- 
tine, bat eine S5 eral troops may be te nam not only for the protection of our fron- 

dame fate Oe Uni ve — and order in our more populous interior. | 
is to y nited States what a well-disciplined and trained police force 
&caty, and the one is quite as necessary as the other. Those who oppose any 
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increase in the Army do so upon the theory that the local militia is sufficient for 
all Co perpenes of preserving the peace and suppressing local uprisings. * * * 
Our fathers who framed the Constitution, and wie were not without experience on 
this point, doubted the wisdom of relying uponthe militia, and so provided for the 
employment of the Federal troops for this purpose. If this seemed necessary to 
them in the early period of our history, when our population was largely rural, and 
the spectacle seldom or never witnessed of large masses of men idle, suffering, and 
desperate, how much more necessary is the same thing now. As our country inf 
creases in population and wealth, and as great cities become numerous, it must be 
clearly seen that there may be great danger of uprisings of large masses of people 
for the redress of grievances real or fancied ; and it is a well-known fact that such 
uprisings enlist in a greater or less degree the sympathies of the communities in 
which they occur. 

In view of these considerations, it is respectfully recommended that authority be 
given to the President to increase the strength of the depleted companies now em- 

raced within the Army organization. 


Even the good people of the great city of Chicago, in my own State, 
have become infected with this unconstitutional use of the regular 
Army, as will be seen by the following memorial of the board of 
trade, addressed to the Congress of the United States: 


The memorial of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago to the honorable the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled 
respectfully represents that— 

Whereas a bill is now pending before your honorable bodies proposing to limit 
the Army of the United States to twenty or twenty-five thousand men; and s 

Whereas a standing Army of such insignificant proportions as is contemplated 

in this bill will, in the judgment of this board and we believe of the country gen- 
erally, be wholly insufficient for the proper protection of our frontier settlements 
against the depredations of hostile Indian bands now well organized and amply sup- 
— with the material for effective warfare, and against the incursions of the law- 
ess element along our Mexican border, where scenes of murder and pillage upon 
the citizens of the United States are of so common an occurrence as to appeal to 
our sense of justice that these helpless people should be protected by their own 
Government against the outlaws of humanity and civilization ; and 

Whereas the experience of the past year in the. destruction of life and property 
in several of the States resulting from the so-called labor riots has impressed the 
country with the absolute necessity of having at hand an ample armed force, dis- 
connected in sympathy with the instigators of such riotous proceedings; a force 
that is able and willing to accomplish for the maintenance or restoration of public 
order and obedience to law what the local or State authorities with their insuffi- 
cient force are incapable of ee so readily, if at all; and 

Whereas true economy, both in human life and in money expenditure, dictates 
that reasonable preparation for emergencies tends to avert the occurrence of acts 
of es disorder ; and as the organization of the United States Army is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to exercise a restraining influence against all demonstrations of 
lawlessness and in a country of such vast extent as ours seems a necessity to main- 
tain both the peace of society and the dignity of the Government: Therefore, 

Your memorialists pray your honorable bodies respectfully but earnestly that 
provision be made by law for the increase and maintenance of the Army to full 
one hundred regiments of one thousand men each, to the end that all parts of our 
country may feel that it bas something like adequate protection against the emer- 
gency liable to arise of complications Trem without or demonstrations of violence 
within our own territory. 


And your memorialists will ever pray, 


&c. 
Respectfully submitted by order and on behalf of the Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago. 


WILLIAM DICKINSON, 


Attest: Vice-President. 


Cuas. RANDOLPH, Secretary. 
Cricaco, May 24, 1878. 


While I have the highest respect for the people of Chicago and 
look with pride and admiration upon their wonderful business energy, 
I must enter my solemn protest against the propositions contained 
in this memoria) and denounce as un-American, unconstitutional, and 
subversive of the liberties of the people the purposes for which the 
present Secretary of War proposes to use the regular Army. 

Let us compare the views of Secretary McCrary with those of 
General Knox, President Waghington’s Secretary of Warin 1790, and 
see if “our fathers who framed the Constitution, and who were not 
without experience on this point, doubted the wisdom of relying upon 
the militia in preserving the peace and suppressing local uprisings, 
and so provided for the employment of the Federal troops for this pur- 
pose.” General Knox said : 

The idea is therefore submitted whether an efficient military branch of Govern- 
ment can be invented with safety to the great principles of liberty, unless the same 
shall be formed of the people themselves and supported by thefr habits and man- 
ners. * * * An energetic national militia is to be regarded as the capital secu- 
rity of a free republic; and not a standing army, forming a distinct class in the 
community. 

Mr. Madison, the father of the Constitution, said : 


The Constitution does not say a standing army should be called out to execute 
the laws. * * * The militia ought to be called out tosuppress smugglers. Will 
this be denied? If riot should happen, the militia are proper to quell it to prevent 
resort to another mode. 


Mr. Madison again said: 


If insurrections should arise or invasion take place, the people ought unques- 
tionably to be omens ved to suppress and repel them rather than a standing army. 
The best way to do these things was to put the militia on a good and sure footing 
and enable the Government to make use of their services when necessary. 

And again he says: 

The most effective way to guard against a standing army is to render it unneces- 


sary. The most effective way to render it unnecessary is to give the Government 
the power to call out the militia. 


Sir, the history of our fathers proves that they regarded the militia 
as the national defenders of democratic institutions, and they were 
outspoken in their opposition to a standing army. They saw the in- 
sidious encroachments of the Army upon the rights and liberties of 
the people in other countries, and have left to us their solemn warn- 
ing against fostering its baleful influences in this Government. 

On this subject Mr. Madison said : 


A standing army is one of the greatest mischiefs that can possibly happen. 
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Mr. George Mason said : 


When once a standing army is established in any country the people lose their 


liberty. 
Mr. Grason said : 


We onght, therefore, strictly to guard against the establishment of a standing 
yation would be idleness, whose only effort would be the 

ntroduction of vice oat dissipation, and who would at some future day deprive 
us of our liberties as a reward for past favors by the introduction of some mili- 


rmy, whose only occu 


tary despot 
Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, said : 


What, sir is the use of the militia? Is it to prevent the establishment of a 
e Whenever governments mean to 
invade the rights and liberties of the people they always attempt to destroy the 


standing army, the bane of liberty? * 


militia in order to raise an army upon their ruins. This was actually done by 


Britain at the commencement of the Revolution. They used every means in their 
power to prevent the establishment of an effective militia at the eastward. The 
Assembly of Massachusetts, seeing the progress that the administration were 
making to divest them of their inherent privileges, endeavored to counteract them 
by organizing the militia; but they were always defeated by the influence of the 


Crown 
Mr. Madison said: 


Not Jess true is it that the liberties of Rome proved the final victim of her mili- 
tary triumphs, and that the liberties of Europe, as far 9s they ever existed, have 
with few exceptions been the price of her military establishments. 

In defending the use of the militia in repelling invasions, in sup- 
pressing insurrections, and in maintaining order in the States, and 
deprecating the use of a standing army for that purpose, Mr. Jackson 
said: 


The Swiss cantons owed their emancipation to the militia establishment. The 


English cities rendered themselves formidable to tho barons by putting arms in 
the bands of the militia, and when the militia united with the barons they extorted 
the Magna Charta from King John. * * * In England the militia has of late 
been neglected and the consequence is a standing army. In a republic every man 
ought to be a soldier and prepared to resist tyranny and usurpation as well as 
invasion, to prevent the greatest of all evils, a standing army. 

So jealous, Mr. Chairman, were the fathers of our Constitution of 
a standing army, that they expressly reserved in that instrument to 
Congress the right— 

To make rules for the Government and regolation of the land and naval forces; 


To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections and repel invasions ; 


To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the militia, and for govern- 
ing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, re- 
serving to tho States respectively, the appointment of tho officers, and the author- 
ity of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Sir, 1 deem further quotations from our fathers useless to prove 
that they relied upon the militia of the country, and not a regular 
army, to protect the rights and liberties of the people and to main- 
tain unsullied the glory and honor of our free institutions. 

If we obey their instructions and follow their precepts it can never 
be said of their descendants— 

Free were they once, but now are slaves, 
And shall be slaves forever. 

The States possess the absolute authority and the power to sup- 
press all disturbances and disorders within their own borders, and 
they should and must be required to exercise it, and a failure to do 
so is an evidence of weakness and a surrender of a power to the 
General Government which in the end will prove disastrous to the 
liberties of the people. 

Temper your legislation with justice and moderation; obey the in- 
structions of the constituencies who send you here; awake to a realiz- 
ing sense of the prostrate condition of your country; legislate to 
protect the people and improve the condition of the laboring-men, 
and the militia of the States will be more than sufficient to restrain 
all the excesses of the people. There never has been a time when 
dissatisfaction so justly existed among the masses, and therefore all 
their rights should be more jealously guarded. 

The States are the custodians of their liberties, and their people 
protest, in the name of justice and law, against the further prostitu- 
tion of the Federal Army by quartering them upon their citizens in 
times of peace or using them to contro] elections. Divorce the Army 
from politics and from the control of reckless politicians, and make 
its service useful and honorable by withdrawing it from the States 
and sending it to the Indian frontier and the Mexican border to pro- 
tect the lives and property of our people there; transfer the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department, where the Indians will be justly but 
firmly dealt with, and where they will soon learn that peace and 
safety tothem depends upon their strict observance of treaty stipula- 
tions with the Government, and you will have attained one advanced 
step in the settlement of Indian hostilities. 

The Indians respect no law but that of force, and nothing but the 
absvlute certainty of punishment will restrain them from murdering 
and robbing the helpless people upon the frontier. The many broken 
pledges of the Government, the ill-treatment inflicted upon them by 
its agents, have done much to increase their hostility toward us, (and 
we should not wonder at it ;) still, bad as their treatment has been 
and terrible as has been their sufferings and privations, they must 
learn to cultivate the arts of peace and surrender to the governing 
power. Under the control of the military the Indians will come in 
contact with gentlemen who cannot afford to risk their honor by rob- 
bing them of the pittance allowed them by Government, and who will 
see to it that they are protected in all their rights and that they in 
turn respect the rights of their white neighbors. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attetition of the 




























committee to the letter of General Hazen to the chairm; 

Military Committee on the subject of transferring the 1a’ House 

to the War Department, and whose service upon the Indian fone" 

for nearly a quarter of a century commends his views to oxeet vy 
In reply to your inquiry, ‘Could the Indian Bureau be advantageo tad 

ferred to the War Department!" I weuld respectfally say q. forrans 


: ite . 
lowing reasons: ould ; for the fo 
First. It would secure honest administration, and, hence 
. Txt e ne > , , an 8 } 
saving of money to the United States. From twenty ease annual 


years’ ice 
country and its vicinity and a very e€tended observation of India. ot the Tndiag 
Iam entirely convinced that Indian appropriations are not, as a rule honetration, 
bursed, nor do I believe, owing to the entire centralization of this ieee dis 
in Washington, so far from the Indian country, that it is possible to adminis 
estly, except by the well-tried and positive means of military control —e boa 
difficulties in the way of civil management are so many and strong.’ z ane the 
owing to the causes before mentioned, it is impracticable and almost im Lar 
get evidences of these frauds such as courts would require to convice “In > 
connection, and to more thoroughly elucidate, I call special attention to what} = 
ersonally known and witnessed, in a paper accompanying, marked “ a“ has 
acts there given are in every case accurately stated, but would at the Pm The 
be difficult to substantiate before a court. The cases there narrated are men 
examples of similar ones that come often to the notice of the Army when pe ” 
dian reservations. ? neat Ip 

Ido not claim that officers of the Army differ from other people, only in 4 
that in their positions they cannot afford to be dishonest. Their administrati pe 
Indian affairs would be more economical. Food would be issued only when 5 od 4 
while it is now issued frequently when not needed, particularly the flour ratios 
which is then sold to the Indian trad er for a mere trifle, and again tarned Keneigea 
the Indian contract. . = 

Second. It would insure the constant attention of the officers of the bureaz 
their duties, while now the agents spend much of their time away from their w ~ 

Third. The Indian service would then be susceptible of being organized I % 
continuous plan, which would at least be understood by the Indians, and be fo, 
lowed by success; while now all plans and systems are changed and pledges y : 
lated with each change of administration, thereby destroying the Indian's con! 
dence in the Government, while the Government is led to enact the farce (vide the 
case of the Comanches and Kiowas) of sending commissioners and treating a | i 
dozen times for the same terms, each treaty to be violated by the Indians as oe 
as made. c , 

Fourth. It would farnish the Indian service with a class of men acquainted with 
Indians and their ¢ffairs, in place of men who, from want of experience, are inca 
pable of dealing with them, as is often the case under the present system 

Fifth. By placing the entire control of Indian affairs with the military arg, 
dian troubles could often be checked in their incipiency, where now it is only called 
in when it can donothing but fight ; 

Sixth. The Indians would be controlled, instead of controlling their agents as 
they now usually do. 

In fact, it will place them with the only branch of the Government which can at 
all times keep control of them. Whenever the desire of Indians to be separated 
from soldiers is manifest it invariably arises from their wish to govern their 
agents. The great peril and absence of glory of Indian wars would always bea 
great incentive with the Army to prevent them. ; 

Seventh. The great tendency of agents to become possessed of choice Indian 
lands would also be prevented. This was the main cause of the Modoc war; and 
at the present writing Agent Pease, formerly with the Crows, is located in a stock 
ade at the mouth of the Big Horn River, calling for a military post and protection 
against Indians, he having become interested there while Indian agent. 

Eighth. It would save the cost to the United States of the present civil servants 
of the Indian service. 

Ninth. By being under the continuous control and direction of a permanent boly 
of intelligent men the instruction of the Indians in agriculture, stock-raising, and 
all the civilizing arts would become a strong and active sentiment with the Army 
and not, as now, subject to the caprice of a stranger every four years, who has 
spent much of his term of office before he comprehends the real needs of his wards 

Their control would become in a measure patriarchal, which is the natural gov 
ernment of all barbarous people. The main cause of the little progress now made 
is that, from the rotating system of civil office in our highly civilized republican 
Sorennpeans, everything is frittered away in beginning, and nothing is ever com 
pleted. 


Respectfully submitted. W. B. HAZEN, 


Colonel Sixth Infantry, Brevet Major-General. 
Hon. H. B. BANNING, 


Chairman of the House Military Committee. 
Sir, I am in favor of this transfer, und also in favor of our Govern- 
ment saying to the Mexican bandits who profess high civilization, 
slay and steal as you may on your own territory, but if you engage 
in deeds of blood and pillage upon American soil you shall be pun- 
ished for it, though it be necessary to follow you with our troops to 
the very walls of your capital city. In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, 
the frontiersman can be protected, the Indians better looked after, 
and the Mexican border properly guarded by the Army provided for 
in the bill under consideration, and that too at a greatly increased 
reduction of expenditures over prior years. 

And in this connection permit me to say that a reduction of ex- 
penditures is absolutely necessary. We have been advised by the 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Sherman) in his last annual report 
to this House that the expenses of the Goverument for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1878, exceed the whole amount of the revenue de- 
rived from all sources during the same period $11,438,796.38. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. FosTEeR,] who is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, is loud in his advocacy of retrench- 
ment, bat when it comes to the test he is always found voting for 
increased appropriations. He invariably opposes every reduction 
proposed by his committee, and then talks himself hoarse against the 
wonderful extravagances for which he and his party have solidly 
voted. If his actions conformed with his declarations, his value as 4 
representative of the people would be far greater, but while he talks 
economy he votes for every unnecessary appropriation recommended 
by the Government Departments. a 

I state here without fear of successful contradiction, and the REc- 
ORD will bear me out in the statement, that every reduction made 
since the organization of the Forty-fourth Congress, and they amount 
to many millions of dollars, have been bitterly and persistently 0p- 
posed by that gentleman and his partisan friends. The gentleman 
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_ «with seeming pride to the deficiencies in the various depart- 
i's of the Government caused by reckless extravagance and plain 
tations of law by this and former republican Administrations, and 
‘ories in the fact that he is identified with a party who not only | 
¢ sregard Constitution and laws, but who unhesitatingly ignore the | 
-cpressed Will of the people. The gentleman well knows that the | 
s referred to by him are largely due to the action of the 
Forty-second, and Forty-third Congresses, and for which 
sses, though republican by a two-thirds majority, failed | 


deficiencies 
Forty-first, 
those Congre 


to provide. But regardless of the misrepretations of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Foster, ] regardless of the extravagances of the Ad- 
ministration, and regardless of the persistent efforts of the gentlemen 


| on the other side of this Hall against a reduction of expenditures, the 


saving to the people by the Forty-fourth Congress with a democratic 
House over the appropriations made by the Forty-third Congress, 
which was republican, amounts to the enormoussum of $65,637,863.13. 


For the confirmation of which permit me to call the attention of the 
House to the following statement : 


siatement showing the amount appropriated under each of the various appropriation bills for each of the fiscal years since 1867 until 1878, both 
inclusive, and aggregate of the whole. : 


«+-| $25, 430, 459 89 
301, 457 00 

38, 004, 241 83 
18, 904, 514 46 
3, 770, 772 82 
17, 940, 000 00 
19, 679, 500 00 
1, 405, 494 00 
7, 074, 126 76 
1, 540, 000 00 
11, 629, 392 
3, 698, 047 91 
12, 705, 635 60 


} 


Mee 


t \ 
osular and diplomatic 
Sundry civil 
r riifieations...-- 
ehcencies 
ware ONG NATVOTS...c.ccccccccccceccccc scence ceccccccncccccccccccce 
Viscellaneous 


67 | 


1269 1870 1872. 


$23, 400, 191 &9 
368,913 00 
23, 874, 454 00 
16, 288, 414 O1 
3, 042, 003 86 
33, 220, 000 00 
19, 133, 000 00 
1, 425, 454 00 
5, 307, 191 38 
1, 290, 000 00 
17, 002, 222 85 
4, 702, 781 70 
1, 421, 163 46 


906. 
276, 
Ox2 
356 
847 

, 350, 
11, 069 

,» 212 
174 


$17, 317 
512 
093 
350 
52s 
, LOO 
, 000 
434 


, 979 


00 
00 
00 
00 
45 
UU 
v0 
00 
66 


$20, 354, 774 7 
274, 4x8 

33, 350, 893 2 
15, 832, 246 
6, 121, 004 
19, 250, 000 
30, 279, 153 
1, 110, 734 


9, 976, 228 8 


$19, 518, 229 24 
316, 269 50 
27, 719, 580 
19, 832, 317 2 
5, 44x, 540 
29, 050, 000 
rp 
134 
773 
, 900 


0, 259 96 


250, 290 2& 
164 
, 000 
, 993 
347 
721 7 
500 
; 131 04 | 
3, 945, 900 00 
4, 947, 845 72 


1, 466 
24, 161 
23, 677 6, 421, 766 46 
. 2, 000, 000 OO 
12, 200, 200 7: 527, § 31 


, 009 


Total .... ccc ccccceccccesscccccccoce Cc ccccccccccccccccces ----| 162, 093, 642 94 | 150, 535, 620 15 


| 
—EE =e 


Title of bills. 1873. 


gislative, &c 


} 
| $18, 671, 785 
Military Academy 


326, 101 : 
28, 683, 615 
18, 296, 733 9! 
6, 349, 462 
30, 480, 000 
28, 519, 341 
1, 219, 659 
20, 148, 413 
2, 037, 000 
12, 978, 418 
5, 588, 000 
8, 383, 743 


00 


office. 


ar and diplomatic 00 


90 
00 
60 
08 
23 


iver and harbors 
scellaneous 


a 
| 180, 328, 174 19 


145, 499, 2 


167, 226, 672 60 169, 135, 187 7 


1876. 


$17, 120, 496 
344, 317 

31, 796, 008 
22, 276, 257 


5, 541, 418 


| $20, 783, 900 80 
56 | 339, 835 00 
el 27, 782, 580 00 
65 | 20,813,946 20 
90 5, 680, 651 96 | 
30, 480,000 00 | 29,980, 000 00 
32, 529, 167 00 | 35, 756,091 00 
1, 311, 359 00 3, 404, 804 00 

32, 186,129 09 | 27,009,744 81 
1, 899, 000 00 | 904, 000 00 | 
4, 083, 914 26 4, 703, 699 18 
6, 102, 900 00 5, 218, 000 


00 | 
3, 354, 824 17 1, 921, 614 13 


$18, 902, 236 

364, 740 

27, 933, 830 

7, 001, 006 
5, 360, 554 5c 

30, 000, 000 


, 963. 
290 


9X7 


373 30 | $15, 450, 345 30 
065 00 
167 § 00 
40 
Oo 
a, 0U 
‘ : 33, 5e4, 147 00 
, 374, 9285 0 . 187 5 1, 138, 374 50 
26, 644, 350 17, 133, 750 00 
850, 000 275, 000 OC 
2, 908, 177 
6, 643, 
1, 862, 929 19 


000 

, T45, 480 

015, 000 
5, 347, 505 : 


177, 370, 687 8f | 154,390, 943 5 


~ 1, 262, 061 31 


189, 025, 7 


184, 304, 787 08 141, 646, 668 25 


93 04 


Saving of Forty-fourth Congress over the appropriations made by Forty-third Congress, total, $65,637,863.13. 


The chief stock in trade of the republican party during the present | 
session in regard to the administrative policies of the democratic 
House has been that so frequently and flippantly referred to by the | 
gentleman from Ohio. He forgets that a large portion of these de- 
ieacies proceed from the Navy Department, created without au- 
thority of law and surrounded by evidences of corrupt administra- 
tion by his own party. He forgets that in every effort to retrench | 
expenditures by a democratic House a republican Senate has pre- 
sented a barrier to their accomplishment. He forgets that all the 
different Kxecutive Departments of the Government have demanded 
appropriations largely in excess of those conceded by the House, and 
that prophecies were then made that the public service would suffer, | 
which prophecies have by subsequent events been proven fallacious. 
And he farther forgets that any expenditures in excess of appropria- 
tions made were in defiance of law, and marked by that disregard of 
the public will that has signalized the history of republican admin- | 
istrations. His object is to confuse the masses in regard to the real 
situation, and delude them into the belief that democratic adminis- 
tration has not resulted in economic policies. 
_ The gentleman well knows, if the full measure of républican de- 
‘inqueucy were understood by the people, that their lease of power 
would come to an abrupt and a final conclusion ; well knows that, if 
the people could comprehend the devices resorted to by them to 
perpetuate the power of money rings against their welfare, he and | 
wany of his associates would be transferred from public to private 
life. Since the conclusion of the war I defy the gentleman to point 
to one legislative act looking to the promotion of our great indus- 
‘ries or to the protection of the labor element of society. Every line 
has the cold and metallic ring of the dollar in it, and every line was | 
the creation and the creature of capital. From the act first passed 
2 1362, creating our bonded debt, the history of financial legislation 
- records infamies against the people. Prominent among these is 
e shameless act of 1869, by which at one fell blow $600,000,000 were 
mee the public burdens, the outrageous discrimination against 
ot thee ‘tenders that were a loan forced from the people, the object 
a Scrimination being to give more credit to the bond in the 


ands of the rich and to extort more dollars from the toil and sub- 
stance of the poor, 


The demonetization of silver, 
Was to g 


The 


™ the object of which again is apparent, 
ive more character to the bond and less profit to the producer. 
resumption act—passed at the behest of the holders of the bond, | 


| been 


greedy for the speedy delivery of the pound of flesh, the results of 
which have darkened our history with almost universal ruin—has 
made starvation, heretofore unknown to us, one of our companions 
and has so unsettled society that in this free country of ours public 


| men dare advocate the maintenance of large standing armies to sup- 
| press threatened civil discord. 


To soften these calamities and avert 
future disaster the present House remonetized silver, thus adding to 
our depleted circulation annually about $50,000,000; repealed the 
odious resumption law about eight months since and sent it toa 
republican Senate, where, from that day to this, in the interest of 


| the money-changer and at the behest of republican rulers, it lies 


buried. Realizing that no relief would proceed from this enactment, 
but a short time since we passed an act preventing further contrac- 


| tion of the currency, which by democrats was forced through the 


Senate. 

This legislation has met at every stage the persistent resistance of 
all the chiefs of the republican party in the House, and had it not 
been for them before this time the legal-tender note would have 
substituted for the national-bank note, $350,000,000 of the 
debt would have been canceled, and $21,000,000 of annual taxation 
would have been lifted from the shoulders of the people. Had it not 
been for republican resistance the Treasury of the United States would 
ere this have beenchanged from a machine of torture, as manipulated 


| by Mr. Sherman, its present chief, to an instrument to relieve public 


distress. Had it not been for republican resistance the discrimina- 
tions against the legal-tender would long since have been abolished 
and a circulation equivalent to the demands of trade would have filled 
its arteries with vitalizing blood. 

Whatever wrongs may be charged against the democratic party the 
records of the country exhibit the fact that all the legislation of the 


| past ten years which has entailed the ruin everywhere present in our 


midst was enacted against their solemn protests, and whenever and 
wherever power has been secured by them it has been directed to 
its repeal and to the protection of the masses against the devices of 
the money-changers. The only hope for relief rests in their suprem- 
acy; their past record corresponds with the present popular demands ; 
they have a powerful organization around which in all human prob- 
ability the people, outraged as they are by republican misrule and 
extortion, will rally in the future, and in a little while economic pol- 
icies and healthy financial legislation will again restore contentment 
and prosperity. 
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Public Buildings. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. HARTZELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No, 5130) making epprnuiations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HARTZELL. Mr. Chairman, I avail myself of the few mo- 

ments allowed me by the House to say that no member upon this floor 

has a greater sympathy for the laboring-men than I have, or will do 

more to relieve them from their present opprissed condition. But I 

deny that large appropriations for the construction of public build- 

ings will bring that relief so much needed by them. Sir, something 
besides appropriations for continuing the work upon public build- 
ings is required. Gentlemen residing in large cities, and who have 

Government buildings in the course of construction stand on this 

floor and plead for larger appropriations as a means of benefiting the 

laborers of the country. 

If you want to benefit labor and protect the laboring-men, relieve 
them from the onerous taxation wrung from them in the interest of 
capital and monopolies. While you plead for the poor laboring-men 
and attempt to deceive them by pleading for large appropriations in 
this bill, you vote against every substantial proposition looking to 
their relief. You voted against the proposition to revise the tariff 
laws, which looked to the amelioration of their condition by lowering 
the prices of everything they eat, drink, and wear. You vote to tax 
the products of the farm and to weave the meshes of class legisla- 
tion around them until you rob them of the proceeds of their labor 
and reduce them to penury and want. I protest against the state- 
ment so flippantly made by gentlemen that the laboring-men of this 
country demand large appropriations of money wrung from them by 
oppressive taxation to be lavishly expended upon Government build- 
ings in favorite localities, and which as a class are of doubtful ne- 
cessity. I protest against the statement made that the people expect 
any relief from their present oppressed condition by extravagant ap- 
propriations by Congress, and assert that their prosperity depends 
upon the greatest reduction of public expenditures, the reduction of 
taxation by an honest revision of the tariff, and moditication of the 
internal-revenue laws throygh which the rich and the bonded aris- 
tocracy as well as the poor shall contribute their full share to the 
public burdens. 

Direct your legislation to these reforms, and inaugurate an honest, 
broad, national financial policy in theinterest of the whole people, and 
you will restore confidence and contentment, and do away with labor 
strikes and communism, so greatly feared, and created, it it exists, by 
shameful maladministration. 

We need not apprehend any unjust complaints from the people if 
we do our duty here, but when half of the producing classes are re- 
duced to distress by the insidious devices of the money-changers, 
their protests will be heard until public servants recognize their plain 
duty. 


Pay of Letter-Oarriers. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY B. BANNING, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 7, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2133) to fix the pay 
of letter-carriers— 

Mr. BANNING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As Iam the author of the bill to fix the salary of 
letter-carriers, it is appropriate that I should say a word in support 
of the measure. Let me say first that I have always voted in favor 
of reducing the extravagant salaries paid certain Government offi- 
cials. I voted in the Forty-third Congress to reduce the salaries of 
Senators and Representatives from $7,500 to $5,000. That measure 
was carried through both this House and the Senate, and is now the 
law. I reported a bill to the Forty-fourth Congress to reduce the 
salary of the General of the Army from $18,000 per annum to $10,000, 
and the Lieutenant-General of the Army from $13,500 per annum to 
$8,000 ; also to reduce the salaries of the major-generals and the briga- 
dier-generals, and certain other officers whose salaries are too large. 
That bill passed the Hoase, but was not acted upon in the Senate. 

Sir, while many hard-worked Government officials are paid paltry 
salaries—salaries which do not sufficiently remunerate them for the 
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$$ 
labor they perform—salaries too small to su : ; 

others are paid two, three, and even four times ae much we ailieg, 
to be paid. ®Y Ought 

For instance, the President, who in the simple and honest days of 
the Republic was paid $25,000 a year, is now paid $50,000 
then $4,000 a month, being more than $137 per day. © 7” ™°" 

1e General of the Army is paid $18,000 a year—more ‘ 
a month, or $50 a day. row F year—more than $1,509 

The Admiral of the Navy receives $13,000 a year—more 
a month, or more than $33 a day. 

The Lieutenant-General of the Army receives in pay and allow. 
- es $13,500 a year—more than $1,100 a month, and more than $3 
a day. - 

And so I might enumerate many other extravagant salaries of ( 

» 2 > . . yOV- 
ernment officials. But these are sufficient for the comparison I now 
desire to make. I have always voted to reduce these and othe my 
ilar extravagant salaries. ——— 

I know it is claimed that these salaries are paid to worthy sold 
all of which is true. But, sir, it is equally true that hundreds ang 
thousands of brave and worthy soldiers are to-day without em 
ment and many of them even without the necessaries of life a 
sir, it is also true that hundreds and thousands of brave loa 
were so badly wounded and disabled in the war of the rebellion as 
to make it impossible for them to earn a living for themselves om 
their families are only receiving a pension for their services and their 
sufferings of from $2 to $25 a month. Looked at from this stand. 
point alone, in my opinion, extravagant salaries are all wrong. The 
division between the shoulder-strap and the musket is not a fair one 
hg commissioned officer gets too much and the private soldier to, 

ittle. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I call attention to these salaries for another 
purpose. It is proposed by the bill under consideration to give the 
letter-carrier for the first year $800 and after faithful service $1,009 
per annum. I am surprised to see certain gentlemen who in this 
House a few days ago earnestly opposed the reduction of the extray- 
agant salaries I have named now opposing and voting against the 
small salaries proposed to be paid the letter-carriers in this bill, 

I suppose, however, sir, they justify their support of $18,000 and 
$13,000 per annum to certain officers and their opposition to pay $4 
and $1,000 to the over-worked letter-carriers upon the doctrine that— 


than $1,000 


les, 


Unto bim that hath shall be given, and from him that bath not shall be taken 
even that he bath. 


But, I believe. sir, if this Congress were to “call the laborers and 
give them their hire” upon the principle “ whatsoever is right that 
shall ye receive,” the letter-carriers would get all and more than the 
salary provided for them in this bill, while many Government oft. 
cials would receive a very small percentage of the extravagant sums 
now paid them. 

There are, sir, eighty-seven free-delivery offices in the United States, 
a full list of which with the gross revenue, office expenses, free de 
livery, total expense, and net revenue, I will append to my remarks. 
It will be seen from this table that the gross revenue collected at the 
city of Cincinnati (which I have the honor in part to represent) for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, was $412,720.22. The office ex- 
penses were $80,691.67 ; the free-delivery cost, $62,407.74. The total 
expenses were $143,099.41, while the net revenue was $269,620.21. 

Thus it appears, Mr. Speaker, that in the city of Cincinnati alone 
$269,620.81 are collected over and above all the expenses of that 
oftice. At all the free-delivery offices there are employed twenty-one 
hundred and ninety-five carriers. Sir, these gentlemen are all re- 
quired to give bonds, to provide themselves with uniforms, and to 
labor three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. At all events 
any less service than this is at their own expense. Their duties are 
of the most responsible and arduous character. Beginning, many of 
them, with the rising of the sun their labors do not cease with its 
setting, but extend far into the night. In summer and in winter, in 
cold and in hot weather, in snow-storm and in rain-storm, the faith- 
ful letter-carrier must and does perform his duty. If he takes a day 
for rest or loses a day by sickness it is deducted from his monthly 
salary. These carriers collect and deliver millions of letters, papers, 
&c., amounting in the course of a year to'tons in weight. 

The certainty and rapidity with which the vast correspondence of 
all our at commercial cities is conducted depends largely upon 
these faithful public servants. Why, sir, who can estimate the value 
in dollars and cents of the drafts, currency, money-orders, and the 
like inclosed in the letters that pass through their hands, to say 
nothing of the important information contained in them. 

Reflect upon the importance of the service required of these men; 
remember with what fidelity they have discharged it, and then con- 
trast the paltry pay they get with the amount received by thousands 
of others in the employment of the Government, whose easy duties 
begin at nine in the morning and end at four in the afternoon, and 
for which they receive salaries ranging from $1,200 to $2,500 a year. 
Remembering this, how any gentleman can find it in his heart to 
vote against the inadequate salaries prosposed to be paid to the let- 
ter-carriers by this bill, I am quite at a loss to understand. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that Congress will not adjourn without passing 
this bill. 
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Receipts, expenses, and net revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, of the following post-offices, viz: 





Office. Gross revenue. | Office expenses.| Free delivery. | Total expenses.) Net revenue. 


24 $8, 753 10 2,710 02 S11, 463 1: $9, 537 
Do = 21, a a z sot 9 29, 315 7! 50, 266 
: shire , : , Of s 3, 900 10, 501 § 14, 239 
Kew pasts | Boston.........------++----+++--+- 941,121 56 238, 513 54 128, 393 75 366, 907 574,214 : 
a | Fall River | 875 18 9,311 31 2, 504 52 11, 815 10, 059 35 
LAWEODRCO..c.00.-2-- sabieseetl : 13 7,521 17 5, 869 ae 13, 391 7, 683 
DE isdenettekieachaneceos setae 38, 924 16 10, 025 68 7, 554 § 7, 580 21, 343! 
| Lynn .......... if 26, 242 20 6, 106 00 5, 561 : 11, 667 14, 574 
New Bedford . és a 26,181 54 6,161 73 5, 352 11, 514 14, 667 
Salem 18, 95-0 49 6,048 87 10, 588 | 8, 362 
Springfield 54, 767 07 11, 799 7 < 18, 037 36, 729 
EE deans «a0scedecccounedesl 61, 060 54 11, 051 7 8, 766 95 19, 818 41. 241 
Providence 120, 107 95 | 18, 898 ¢ 35, 775 84. 332 
97, 182 54 21, 391 86 , 573 7 29, 965 67, 216 
77, 789 50 14, 679 6 , 726 3 25, 406 52, 383 
126, 721 93 36, 443 9, 235 95 55, 679 71, 042 
649 84 52, 499 36 : 129, 550 158, 099 
, 242 75 30, 157 67 29, 222 79 59, 420 84, #22 
5, 534 84 9, 557 4, 428 97 14, 236 11, 248 3 
, 355 42 | 793, 743 7: 347,506 47 1, 141, 250 1, 769, 105 2% 
, 204 50 7, 293 4,777 § 12, 070 2 5, 134 
| Poughkeepsie 9, 082 12 8, 910 05 4, 203 12,913 22 16, 168 
Rochester. ...... oe = 7, 295 45 21, 527 26 17, 273 5 38, 800 78, 494 
Syracuse 58, 768 23 16, 070 6 13, 173 29, 243 39, 524 
ee a | 56, 479 66 16, 870 2 11, 100 03 | 27,970 2 38, 509 
D0.cccee ccocce: Utica 5, 669 32 9, 879 7: 9, 823 19, 762 26, 906 
Taw Jersey 047 56 | 6, 279 6 4,478 92 | 10, 758 5: 5, 289 
a 3 Elizabeth ....... 16, 383 19 | 6, 767 5s 4, 806 | 11, 573 4, 209 
Do -| Hoboken 10, 052 74 | 3, 650 3, 083 6, 733 3, 319 
ciiatindt cid keinmea aianine's Jersey City 43, 411 69 | 9, 069 10,311 16 19, 380 24, 031 
ae d Newark 86, 122 48 13, 172 20, 489 9% 33, 662 75 52,459 7 
Sa Paterson. ... | 21, 491 24 6,146 0: 5, 604 11, 750 9,741 
Trenton 34, 607 11 | 8, 524 75 | 4, 392 12, 916 22, 690 ¢ 
| 20, 877 49 6, 509 9¢ 8, 376 5 14, 886 5s 
13, 749 80 | 6, 663 § 4,840 55 11,474 5 
24,111 95 9, 417 5, 678 § 15, 096 7 
Harrisburgh 55, 195 05 15, 354 4, 329 2 19, 683 7 
Lancaster 24, 325 70 5, 791 3, 632 9, 423 § 14, 901 
Philadelphia } 1,052,113 91 | 193, 325 227, 862 XK 421,188 17 630, 925 
Pittsburgh | 206, 022 44 47, 428 28, 359 29 | 75, 867 67 130, 784 
Keading 24,785 89 7, B32 i 6, 464 5 13, 696 11, 0&9 
Pottsville ..... O0eees se ceeseecacece 11, 986 } 5, 485 3, 027 72 | 8, 512 9: 3,474 
Delaware Wilmington | 28, 884 7, 654 7, 329 37 | 14, 984 < 13, 900 
Maryland ........ RRINOTO 00606 00064040 | 321, 049 73% 66, 275 53, 408 119, 684 25 201, 365 5 
Lar gag 168, 366 | 94, 489 32, 314 126, 804 : 41, 562 56 
Norfolk 29, 838 8, 716 3, 906 12, 622 
Petersburgh 15, O11 6, 188 3, 594 9, 732 
Richmond | 69,747 46 19, 294 12, 196 31, 490 * 
Weat Virginia Wheeling . . 11, O11 4,420 19 15, 440 
South Carolina .... _ CRIEOEIER 0 cocceceseccesss 11, 915 | 5, 951 | 17, 866 
Georgia . Atlanta .| ; | 13, 694 4, 905 18, 690 
Do.... 5 16, 298 £ 4, 618 20, 916 § 
14, 943 3, 943 j 18, 886 8 
| 56, 291 37, 248 } 93, 540 } 91, 198 
Memphis 57, 83: 17, 566 9, 377 26,943 60 | 30, 889 
Nashville. .. | 2, 4: 18, 569 7, 579 26, 149 } 26, 282 
Covington 5, 248 | 6, 300 2, 826 | 9,127 47 6, 121 
Louisville 50, 646 | 26, 476 25, 591 } 52, 068 < 98, 577 
Cincinnati 7 #0, 691 62, 407 143, 099 41 269, 620 
Cleveland Rt 7 | 35, 391 29,335 36 64, 726 64 123, 490 
Columbus 55, 8 | 16, 452 28 9, 503 25, 955 52 | 39, 849 
es eercese 5 | 11, 835 9, 406 21, 241 90 24,512 
Diag oeeccccccccse pitbedeaeces 46, 432 | 13, 973 25, 866 08 60, 506 ¢ 
Evansville 5,2 | 10, 846 5,393 4: 16, 240 27 9, 978 
Fort Wayne . 24, 36 10, 635 § 5, 033 0: 15, 669 60 8, 699 
Indianapolis } 3, 52 30, 527 Vs g 53, 638 52 59, 883 
La Fayette , 302 9, 094 3, 62 12,712 88 4, 580 
Bloomington , 06 8, 505 63 13, 129 50 10, 933 
Chicago b 313, 088 33, 433 36 446, 522 14 523, 686 : 
PED Seacsendoces ccccescceces secs , 700 6 10, 478 5, $ 16, 463 32 24, 237 
‘ 10, 759 68 , 56 16,324 57 15, 218 
8, 285 3, 708 11, 995 23 14, 630 
, O91 | 36, 196 27, 402 63, 598 89 110, 492 
, v6 53 | 10, 982 5, O86 15 17, 068 66 23, 167 
, 300 23, 358 3, 68: 47, 043 23 86, 257 
Minneapolis ! 38, 503 15, 831 7, 157 § 22,989 47 15, 513 
Saint Paul 2, 967 13, 443 7, 529 66 20,973 54 31, 994 
Burlington .. sama 28, 909 7,615 ISL § 12, 247 41 16, 662 26 
| Davenport- 28, 843 79 9, 193 5, 36 14, 554 87 14, 288 
DOS TAGIMES 222224 caccces npainnensiien 39, 173 9, 947 919 6 14, 866 87 24, 306 
Dubuque 454 & 7, 922 3, 856 23 11, 778 67 17, 676 
Kansas City | 9, 684 16, 748 5 46 25, 557 97 34,126 ¢ 
| Saint Joseph 34, 381 12,314 57 5, q 17, 326 92 17,044 
Saint Louis 448, 689 27 112, 202 3, 697 205, 899 72 242, 789 
Cancecsnce ececcessccoccecceces 37, 265 13, 260 , 70 17, 963 90 19, 301 
| Leavenworth . 20, 064 8, 477 3, 610 30 12, 087 50 7, 976 
San Francisco 410, 108 76, 659 43, 283 71 119, 943 57 290, 164 





OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY FOR THE Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. J. M. McGREW Auditor. 
Postal Savings-Banks. from the Committee of Ways and Means, the Committee on the Pust- 
Office and Post-Roads, as well as the bill from the Senate oe the 


| 
| 
SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. 7, EAMES, same subject, is either to increase by postal orders or by bonds of the 


United States in small amounts and at a low rate of interest the pres- 

OF RHODE ISLAND, ent paper currency; or to withdraw the deposits of the savings insti- 

In THE Hovs 2IEN 2g tutions from the labor and industries of the country in which they 
E OF REPRESENTATIVES, are now employed and invest them in the bonds of the United States 

as permanent investments, and in this way lock up these deposits from 


Thursday, June 13, 187% 
On the bill (H. R. N the capital and industries of the country. 


0. 4395) re y anki andC ency, 
erevie for deposits ot aviogs Sp pe apo yep If the effect of these bills will be to increase the paper currency I 
© national debt in home bonds convertible into currency. am opposed to them, because the present currency of this kind is as 
Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill now before the | good as if not better than the proposed substitute, and is sufficient for 
House, and of other bills of a like character which have been reported | all the purposes for which such a currency is required in the business 
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sitions will be to withdraw from the labor and industries of the coun- 
try the deposits in the savings-banks and to invest them in United 
States bonds as a permanent investment, either to fund a part of the 
public debt at a lower rate of interest or to pay a part of this debt, 
I think that such a course would be impolitic and unwise, so that 
whether for the one or the other purpose or with the one or the other 
effect, I am opposed to all these bills. 

The bill reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency 
authorizes deposits in sums of not less than twenty-live cents in any 
postal money-order office, and when the deposits amount to $10 the 


postmaster is directed to issue a postal order on the Treasury of the | 


United States, ina form prescribed and upon paper of the kind and 
quality used for United States notes. 

These certificates in sums of $10 and any multiple of that sum are 
made receivable for bonds of the United States in sums of ten, twenty, 
fifty, and one hundred dollars, bearing interest at the rate of 3.65 per 
cent. per annum, or one cent on each $100 for each day after their 
issue. They are exempt from all taxation, and are exchangeable for 
the 4 per cent. bonds of the United States. And the Secretary of the 


Treasury is directed to apply these deposits to the redemption ef the | 


bonds of the United States. 

From this brief statement of this bill it is apparent that its pur- 
pose is to increase the existing paper circulation, to substitute one 
debt for another, and by the fourth section of the bill to the extent 


of 10 per cent. of the deposits to issue additional legal-tender notes | 


to the amount of $50,000,000, 
The bill from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads does 


not differ materially from the- bil from the Committee on Banking | 


and Currency. Both of these bills propose to convert the postal 
money-order oflices into savings institutions. The bill reported from 


the Committee of Ways and Means avoids the postal money-order 


offices, except as places of deposit, and substitutes the treasuries as | 


savings-banks. lt authorizes for such deposits the issue of a postal 
money-order on the Treasurer of the United States. 

This postal money-order, by the provisions of this bill, when pre- 
sented to the Treasurer at Washington, is convertible into certificates 
of the United States in sums of ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred 
dollars, with interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent. per annum for each 
day after their issue for one year and no longer, and are made con- 
vertible and redeemable in United States bonds now authorized to be 
issued under the provisions of existing laws. The money received is 
to be applied within one year to the payment of moneys due deposit- 
ors and after that period is to be invested in United States bonds. 
This bill differs mainly from the others to which I have referred in 
avoiding the post-offices as savings-banks and in substituting the 
‘Treasury and assistant treasuries in their place. In its purpose and 
effect it is the same as the other bills. The bill from the Senate au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a sum not exceeding 


after fifty years and bearing interest, payable semi-annually in coin, 
at the rate of 3.65 per cent. per annum and free from taxation ; if not 


in the savings-banks, which are used in the labor and industries of 
the country, and invest them in bonds of the United States. 

From this statement of the bills now pending in the House upon 
this subject it is apparent that the purpose and effect of ali of them 
are the same; and that purpose is, and the effect if either becomes 
the law will be, either to increase the present volume of paper as a 


medium of exchange in the transactions of business or to withdraw | 


the deposits now in the savings institutions, invest them in United 
States bonds, and thus take them from the capital now used in devel- 
oping the industries of the country. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no need of any additional paper currency, | 


and if there was it would be impolitic and unwise to withdraw these 


it up in United States bonds. It would be far better to leave these 
depesits where they are and allow them to be used as they now are 
in the employment of labor. The small saving which would be made 
by the Government in funding a small part of the public debt at a 
lower rate of interest, or the payment of a small part of that debt by 
these deposits is of no account when compared with the advantages 
which wiil be derived by the use of these deposits in the industries 
of the country. 

In considering what legislation ought to be had upon the subject of 
these bills it will be wise to act in view of the interests which may 
be affected by them as well as the effect which will attend any change. 

These savings institutions are established in thirteen of the States. 
There are about seven hundred of them. The number of depositors 
is nearly two and a half millions, and the aggregate of deposits nearly 
$900,000,000. 
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of the country. And if the result of adopting either of these propo- | moneys received are carefully and safely invested upon g 


| without cause are creating a panic among the millions whose 





| abandoned. 
$100,000,000 of coupon bonds of the United States, of the denomina- | 


tion of twenty, fifty, and one hundred dollars, redeemable in coin | 








od s8€Curity 
depositors are 


and are in active use in every kind of industry, and the 
receiving a reasonable interest upon their deposits, 

Any legislation which affects interests of such magnitude 
volving the small savings of one of every twenty of the 
of the country, ought to be carefully considered before 
prejudicial to their interests is made. 

The propositions in Congress for a change like that pr 
these bills have already produced a distrust of these 


’ and in- 
population 
any change 


oposed by 
1nstitutions, and 


. ; ; hard. 
earned savings have been deposited in them. . 


Generally these institutions have been prudently and safely way 
aged. The deposits have been invested upon ample security. It \y ould, 
of course, be impossible for any of them to meet on call the demand 
of all the depositors for immediate payment. But the securities held 
by them are in nearly all cases ample to meet all their liabilities 
The Government surely ought not by any legislation to create dix, 
trust in the ability of these institutions to meet all their obligations 
and if by legislation it seeks to withdraw these deposits, either for 
circulation or to reduce the interest on or pay a part of the public 
debt, it ought certainly to furnish some better, more convenient, and 
safer place than the post-offices of the country for such purpose. 

These bills, except that from the Senate and that from the Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means, propose to make savings-banks of thy 
post-offices of the country. This Department of the Government js 
unfit for and was never intended for any such purpose. Its object 
was to furnish means of communication, postal, and not fiscal faeil- 
ities. And certainly it never was intended that it should become the 
fiscal agent of the Government, to supply by postal orders a curreney 
for exchange or to receive loans to be applied to the payment of the 
public debt, or to the funding of the public debt at a lower rate of 
interest, the one or the other of which is the purpose and will! be the 
effect of all of these bills. 

The post-offices are not adapted to such purpose. They are in 
charge in most cases of a postmaster who would be incapable of act- 
ing in the capacity of a treasurer of a savings-bank. Many of these 
postal money-order offices are in stores in which for convenience the 
post-oflice is located. The postniaster may be able to attend to the 
receipt and delivery of the mails, but would require more skill than 
most of them have if he was als» required to act as the treasurer of 
a savings-bank, as he would be obliged to under the provisions of 
all these bills except that of the Senate. 

This proposition to use the post-oftices for such purpose is of recent 
date in this country. It was first suggested by Ex-Postmaster Cres- 
well in 1872 in aid of his scheme of the postal telegraph, and asa 
means of obtaining the money which would be required to purchase 
the telegraph lines of the country. It was followed up during bis 
administration of the Post-Office Department, but since then has been 
It is now revived in aid of the peculiar ideas of the 
financiers of the day who desire in this way to obtain more paper 
currency, and that is its real purpose. 

The plan proposed by the bill reported from the Committee of Ways 


} and Means makes the money-order offices the depositories of these 
in its letter it will in its results withdraw tosome extent the deposits 


deposits, but substitutes the treasuries for the post-oflices in issuing 


| the bonds for the deposits and requires all deposits to be converted 


into United States bonds within one year. The treasuries may be 
better adapted to this than the post-offices. I think they are; but 
neither in my judgment will or can take the place of the present 
savings-banks, nor will the bill of the Senate subserve this purpose. 
These savings-banks are local institutions. They cannot be made 
national either through the post-offices or the treasuries of the United 
States. The deposits in these institutions are made by those who 
seek some safe and convenient place to deposit their savings, with 
the purpose of drawing the interest at regular periods for their neces- 
sities or of allowing their deposits to accumulate and of drawing the 


| principal when they may require it. 
deposits from the capital which is now used to employ labor, and lock | 


They do not consist of a class who desire to accumulate pestal 
orders, and after they have received a certain amount to invest them 


| in bonds of the United States either through the post-offices or the 


treasuries of the United States, but rather of that class who would 
not desire a postal order except for immediate use, which is now ot 
hand under the money-order system. 

In making these deposits in the savings-banks they only seek a 
safe place of deposit for their money, and only desire the dividends 


| and security for their principal. Their purpose is not to invest for 


thgmselves but to let others invest for them. It is not, therefore, 
probable that they would invest their money in either of the modes 
proposed by these bills. 

And surely neither the Post-Office nor the Treasury is the Depart- 
ment to furnish additional paper currency, even if there was, as there 
is not, any necessity for an additional amount. There is no occasion 


| either in this or in any other way for an additional amount of paper 


In the State which I here with my colleague represent, there are | currency for the business purposes of the country. 


thirty-eight savings- banks, with deposits of upward of $50,000,000, | 


and, with a population of less than three hundred thousand, nearly 


The legal-tenders and the national-bank notes, with the system of 
free banking, have heretpfore, do now, and will hereafter furnish all 


one hundred thousand depositors, and the average to each depositor | the paper currency which is required, and there is not only no neces- 
is nearly $500. This is but one instance illustrating the importance | sity, but there is no reason in this attempt to increase this currency 


of this question to the States in which savings-banks are established. 


by either postal orders or by bonds of small amount which might be 


These institutions are under the management of the most reliable | used as a circulating medium. 


and capable business men in the places where they are located. 


The } 


Nor, in my judgment, is it wise to withdraw these deposits from 
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wtive business of the country. It wouid be far better to leave 
m where they are to be used in the employment of labor. Upon 
these propositions, therefore, of w ithdrawing the deposits of the sav- 
- we -banks, either for increasing by postal orders or by United States 
jonds in small amounts the existing paper currency, or reducing the 
erest on the public debt, from the best information which I can 
obtain from prac tical men I am convinced that neither of these propo- 
sions should become the law. 
' rhe present monetary system needs no change except to appreciate 
the existing paper currency to par in coin. This will speedily occur 
if nochange is made in the law. And when this has been accom- 
plished, it will not be difficult, without resorting to expedients like 
these propositions, to fund the public debt at a lower rate of interest 
and gradually but ultimately to pay the principal, and in this way 
relieve the industries of the country from the burdens which it im- 


the 


~wses. 


Mr. Speaker, I have stated my reasons against these bills upon 
the supposition that if either should become the law its effect would 
be to withdraw to some extent the money now on deposit in the sav- 
ings institutions of the country. If such will be the effect, and there 
< no doubt that the advocates of these bills expect such a result, 
peither of these bills ought to be approved by the House. And unless 
such will be the result, which, with the rate of interest at 3.65 or 4 
per cent. per annum, is doubtful, then either of these bills, if it be- 
comes the law, will not be worth the parchment upon which it is 
engrossed, and therefore ought not to be approved. 

l beg the careful consideration of every member of the House upon 
a question which I deem of vital importance to the labor and indus- 
tries of the country. It is a question which is neither sectional nor 
political. It ought to be determined without regard to locality or 
political parties. What upon these propositions is it best to do—not 
for party or for any sectional interest, but for the people and the 
country? This is the question which we are called upon to decide in 
ihe discharge of the public trust imposed upon us. 

lam conscious that in expressing my views upon the question be- 
fore the House I am opposed by the reports of three of the commit- 
tees of the House. And although I may not hope with this oppo- 
sition that my views will receive the approval of a majority of the 
House, still I am constrained to give utterance to them, and should 
be derelict to my duty here if I did not express them. This I have 
done upon information derived from those who are acquainted with 
this subject, and impelled by my duty as a member of a committee 
from which one of these bills has been reported. 

These bills, I freely confess, may, if either becomes the law, affect 
injuriously the interests of the constituency which I here represent, 
aud Iam here to protect that local interest, but only so far as it is 
consistent with the public good. Believing as I do that in opposing 
these bills I not only protect a local interest but also subserve the 
public good, lenter my protest against them whether the effect of 
either, if passed, will be to increase the existing paper currency or 
withdraw the deposits in the savings-banks now used for the em- 
ployment of labor in the industries of the country. Whichever result 
shall follow the bills on this subject now before the House if either 
should become the law, in my judgment not only the local interest 
atiected but the public good would be better subserved by leaving 
the existing law unchanged. And for the reasons which I have 
stated I hope that nochange will be made. Of all things the country 
needs now rest from the apprehension of changes in legislation upon 
questions of finance, and no change ought to be made unless it is 
shown beyond doubt that the change will promote the public welfare. 

The effect of all these propositions is to create distrust in the secu- 
rity of deposits in the savings-banks. And this very distrust so 
created is made the occasion of urging these plans to withdraw these 
deposits, and to induce investments in postal orders and United 
States bonds at a low rate of interest as safer than deposits in savings- 
banks, and to withdraw the deposits from the savings banks where 
they are now used as capital in the employment of labor. In my 
judgment it is unwise to withdraw these deposits either to increase 
tue paper currency or to reduce or refund at a lower rate of interest 
the public debt. Used as these deposits now are in the employment 
of labor in the industries of the country, the public welfare will be 
by far better subserved than it will be if either of these bills shall 
become the law. I hope, therefore, that neither will receive the ap- 
proval of the House, or if either receives such approval, that it will 
never become the law. 

As a closing word applied to all of these bills I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that all of them, except that from 
the Senate, ultimate in the investment of the deposits which may be 
nade in United States bonds bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum. If as claimed, and that is the only reason for either of 
these bills, there is any one who desires to invest any surplus which 
te Government bonds, the law now gives him every facility 
aking such investment, and therefore for any such purpose there 
oo occasion for any change in the law, and much less for any 
my which would withdraw the deposits from the savings-banks, 
their ia the distrust now existing of their ability to meet 
danas aities, which, to a large extent, has been created by the 
ween the eee by the several bills now pending before the House 

Ther e Subject of creating postal savings-banks. 

©re 18 ho occasion for the proposed change. Under the law as it 
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now is, whoever desires to invest his money in United States bonds 
can do so. The deposits in the savings-banks, I repeat, can be more 


| profitably employed in the industries of the country than by locking 


them up in any bonds of the United States. 

This bill in fact is only one of the bills seeking an increase of the 
paper currency, which is now in excess of the business demands of 
the country, and for which there is therefore no necessity. If this 
bill should become the law it may, and probably would, withdraw to 
some extent the deposits now in the savings-banks, but it would ‘in 
this way deprive labor of capital now used in its employment, and 
while it would injure local interests, would not subserve the public 
good. The best possible popular loan of the deposits in the savings- 
banks is to leave them as they are now, to be used in the employ- 
ment of labor. 


Chickasaw Claim. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS M. GUNTER, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In THE HovUsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1873, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes, 
Mr. GUNTER. Mr. Chairman, the Chickasaws are not carpet-bag- 

gers on this western continent. They were here when the whites 

came. They were old settlers when the whites came, and they were 
land-owners. They held immense bodies of the very best lands east 
of the Missouri. They owned and occupied large parts of the States 
of Tennessee and Mississippi. More than a hundred years ago the 
United States began to treat with these nations. Indeed the text of 
the first treaty has disappeared. Its substance only is preserved by 
way of recital in a statute enactment. From the date of that treaty 
the Chickasaws were, by successive agreements, gradually shorn of 
their ancient possessions until 1832 and 1834, when four treaties were 
made between the Chickasaws and the United States, whereby the 
Chickasaws surrendered all the lands east of the Mississippi River 
and agreed to emigrate west of the Mississippi, and the United States 
undertook to sell their lands east of the Mississippi and to invest the 
net proceeds of the same in “ secure stocks,” and to “ cause the inter- 
est arising therefrom annually to be paid to the Chickasaws.” And 
in 1852, by another treaty, the United States agreed to continue to 
hold the proceeds of these sales in trust for the Chickasaws and to 

“keep it invested in safe and profitable stock, the interest upon which 

shall be annually paid to the Chickasaw Nation.” 

Accordingly, with the proceeds of these lands the United States 
purchased, among others, the following bonds: 

Nashville, Murfreesborough and Shelbyville Turkpike Company bonds 

(5} per cent.) esweeeses ° evedes 

Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad Company bonds (6 per cer 

East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad Company bonds (6 per « 


$66,666 669 
t.) ... 612,000 00 
ent.).... 104,000 00 


682,666 GOR 

These bonds belong to a class of trust funds known for many years 
as non-paying stocks. 

These non-paying stocks included also bonds of the States of Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas. And they are held in trust for fourteen different 
nations and tribes of Indians. 

The Chickasaw Nation lies upon the Texas line. It is more than 
one hundred miles south of the southern boundary of Missouri. At 
the outbreak of the rebellion the governor of the nation applied to 
the commandant of the United States troops stationed within the 
territory of the nation fer the protection which, under the stipula- 
tions of existing treaties, the United States was bound to furnish to 
the Chickasaw Nation, and offered to remain friendly and faithful to 
the United States. But his reply was that he was ordered to with- 
draw his troops from the Indian Territory and he could not protect 
the Chickasaws. Tho governor of the Chickasaws then demanded arms 
and ammunition for self defense, to which the officer in command of 
the troops replied that the Chickasaws would inevitably be over- 
powered and forced into the rebellion and to furnish the arms would 
eventually result only in placing the arms in the hands of the enemy. 
Before the United States troops had passed the liniits of the Indian 
country many thousand confederate troops swarmed in there in pur 
suit and the Chickasaws were overwhelmed and forced into friendly 
relations with the confederate government. But they cannot be 
truly said to have voluntarily aided the rebellion. The Chickasaws 
never went out of the Indian country. 

During the war the Choctaws Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles 
were employed in the rebellion to at least an equal extent with the 
Chickasaws. Like the Chickasaws they were left wholly without pro- 
tection or support by the United States. 

During the rebellion all payment of interest on trust fands held 
for these five tribes was suspended. The amount now due the Chick- 
asaws is $222,290.25. 


In 1866 the United States made treaties with each of these five na- 
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tions. The Chickasaws and Choctaws were made in one treaty. It | tary of the Interior in trust ‘for various Indian tribes u 
t | t 


was made April 23, 1566, and contains the following provisions : 
Arr. 5. A general amnesty of all past offenses against the laws of the United 


States, committ.d before the signing of this treaty by any member of the Choctaw | the same document, which purports to be a" Statement of non-payins 
or Chickasaw nations, is hereby declared; and the United States will especially | , ry 


request the States of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas to grant the like am- 
nesty as to all offenses committed by any member of the Ohoctaw or Chickasaw 
nations; and the Choctaws and Chickasaws, anxious for the restoration of kind 
an! friendly feelings among themselves, do hereby declare an amnesty for all past 
offenses against their respective governments, and no Indian or Indians shall bs 
prosecuted, or any act of forfeiture or confiscation passed against those who may 
— remained friendly to the United States, but they shall enjoy equal privileges 
with other members of said tribes, and all laws heretofore passed inconsistent 
herewith are hereby declared inoperative. 

Aunt. 10. The United States reaflirms all obligations arising out of treaty stipu- 
lations or acts of legislation with regard to the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, 
entered into prior to the late rebellion, and in force at that time, not inconsistent 
herewith; and further agrees to renew the payment of all aunuities and other 
moneys accruing under such treaty stipulations and acts of legislation from and 
after the close of the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, in the year 1806. 

Any. 40. All the rights, privileges, and immunities heretofere possessed by said 
nations, or individuals thereof, or to which they were entitled under the treaties 
and legislation heretofore made and had in connection with them, shall be, and are 
hereby, declared to be in full force, so far as they are consistent with the provis- 
ious of this treaty. (14 Siat., 770, 774, 779.) 


The treaty with the Creeks, dated June 14, 1565, contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 


Article i. * * * A general amnesty of all past offenses against the laws of 
the United States, committed by any member of the Creek Nation, is hereby de- 


clared. And the Creeks, anxious for the restoration of kind and friendly feelings | 


among themselves, do hereby declare an amnesty for all past offenses against their 
government, and no Indian or Indians shall be proscribed, or any act of forfeiture 
or confiscation passed against those who may have remained friendly to the United 
States, but they shall enjoy equal privileges with other members of said tribe, and 
all laws heretofore passed inconsistent herewith are hereby declared inoperative. 

Aut. 10. The United States reaflirm and reassume all obligations of treaty 
stipulations with the Creek Nation, entered into before the treaty of said Creek 
Nation with the so-called Confederate States, July 10, 1861, not inconsistent here- 
with; and further agree to renew all payments of annuities accruing by force of 
said treaty stipulations, from and after the close of the present fiscal year, June 30, 
1nd6, except as is provided in article 11, 

The treaty with the Seminoles, dated March 21, 1866, contained 
the following provision : 

Arric.ie 1. A general amnesty of all past offenses against the laws of the United 
States, committed by any member of the Seminole Nation, is hereby declared. And 
the Seminoles, anxious for the restoration of kind and friendly feelings among 
themselves, do hereby declare an amnesty for all past offenses against their gov- 
ernment, and no Indian or Indians shall be proscribed, or any act of forfeiture or 
confiscation passed against those who may have remained friendly to the United 
States, but they shall enjoy equal privileges with other members of said tribe, and 
all laws heretofore passed inconsistent herewith are hereby declared inoperative. 

Ant. 9. The United States reaflirm and reassume all obligations of treaty stipu- 
lations with the Seminole Nation, entered into before the treaty of said Seminole 
Nation with the so-called Confederate States, August 1, 1861, not inconsistent here- 
with; and further agree to renew all payments of annuities accruing by force of 
said treaty stipulations, from and after tho close of the present fiscal year, June 
30, 1866, except as is provided in article 8, 

The treaty with the Cherokees, dated July 19, 1865, contains the 
following provision : 

Arr. 2. Amnesty is hereby declared by the United States and the Cherokee 
Nation for all crimes and misdemeanors committed by one Cherokee on the person 
or property of another Cherokee, or of a citizen of the United States prior tothe 4th 
day of July, 1866; and no right of action arising out of wrongs committed in aid or 
in the suppression of the rebellion shall be prosecuted or maintained in the courts 
of the United States, or in the courts of the Cherokee Nation. 

Now, in principle the cases of all these nations would seem to be 
the sane. The trust funds had a similar origin and were similar in 
character. Their relations to the rebellion were the same; and the 
treaty stipulations of 1566 were all substantially the same. And yet 
the experience of the Chickasaws since the war has been very different 
from that of the other nations. While all the interest which accrued 
in favor of the other nations between January 1, 1851, and July 1, 
1466, has been paid, no part of the interest which accrued during that 
period in favor of the Chickasaws on the turnpike company and rail- 
road company bonds, which I have mentioned, bas been paid. It is 
true that the Government since the war has provided for the interest 
which acerued between 1861 and 1866 on $90,000 of Arkansas State 
bonds held by the United States in trast for the Chickasaws. But 
no part of the interest on the trenpike company or railroad company 
bonds mentioned for that period has been paid. 

While all the interest on all the non-paying stocks up to January 
1, 1861, including interest on those held for the Chickasaws as well 
as those held for all the other nations, has been paid, and while all 
such interest accruing in favor of the Chickasaws and all other tribes 
since July 1, 1866, has been — and all the interest accruing in 
favor of all the other tribes during the period intervening between 
January 1, 1861, and July 1, 1866, has been paid, at the same time that 
which accrued on these turnpike and railroad bonds held in trust for 
the Chickasaws between January 1, 1861, and July 1, 1866, has been 
wholly withheld. Under the act of March 3, 1865, all the arrears of 
interest due the other four nations was fully paid. There was no 
good reason for the failure to pay this interest to the Chickasaws 
then. There can be no excuse for any further delay of payment. How 
this discrimination against the Chickasaws happened in the first in- 
stance I am not able positively to assert, Whether this in the first 
instance resulted from fraud or mistake on the part of officers of the 
Interior Department I cannot say. But the facts are these: 

On the 7th of December, 1863, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to the 
House of Representatives an estimate— 

* For payment of interest on $1,704,300 of non-paying stocks held by the Secre- 
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> to and inc ‘ 
erest payable July 1, 1866, $350,220.50.” . nclading ¢ 
This estimate appears on page 110, Executive Document No, 2 
Thirty-eighth Congress, and refers, by a note, to the stateme 


he in- 


first sea« 
nt On pages 132 | 84, 
the Secretary of the Interior in trust for various Indian tribes. onieea eld 
of each kind and the interest upon the same, computed from the date of —oe 
payment or appropriation by Congress to July 2, Isu4.""" And yet, while it — aa 
detail the nature and amount of the non-paying stocks held in trust f DOW 
other thirteen tribes, including the Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Se: 
it contains no reference whatever either to the above-mentioned bond b _ 
trust for the Chickasaw Nation, or to certain other non-paying stocks ( ‘ tn 
bonds,) amounting to $90,000, which were then held in trust for th Se 
Through whose fault or mistake this omission occurred the committes hi an 
been able to ascertain. wave not 
No appropriation was made upon this estimate, and on the 5th of December. 1: 
the Secretary of tue Treasury transmitted an estimate “ For payment of inte: . 
on $1,690,300 of non-paying stocks held by the Secretary of the Interior iz ’ — 
for various Indian tribes, up to and including the interest payable July 1 . 
$440,433.50." No details accompanied this estimate, which wiil be found Jos am 
161 of estimates, second session Thirty-eighth Congress. paze 
In a general appropriation bill, approved March 3, 1865, an appropriation 
made— as 
“For payment of interest on $1,690,300 non-paying stock, held by the Secre 
of the Interior, in trust for various Indian tribes, up to and including 
payable July 1, 1866, $446,433.50." (13 Stat., 559.) -. 
Although this appropriation was not, in terms, restricted to any particular 
tribes, yet no oo of it was applied to the payment of interest on the railroad and 
a bonds beld in trast for the Chickasaws, But all the interest which » 


or each of + 


tary 


the interes; 


| crued on non-paying stocks in favor of all the other tribes (including the (hoc. 


taws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles) between the Ist of January, 1-61, and t 

Ist of July, 1866, has been fally paid out of the appropriation. Aid although ») 
the interest due the Chickasaws, as well as the other tribes, since July 1, 1866, lias 
been fully paid, this particular interest has never been provided for. ~ ' — 


But while I cannot certainly inform the House whether the failure 
to pay this interest to the Chickasaws under the act of March 3. 
1865, resulted from the fault or mistake of the man who framed this 
garbled statement of trust funds held by the United States for Jp. 
dian tribes, I am not left in doubt as to the influence which subse- 
quently deterred Congress from providing for the payment of t! 
interest. 

In 1866 five delegates of the Chickasaw Nation executed what pur- 
ported to be a contract with an attorney for the collection of arrears 
due the Chickasaw Nation from the United States at a compensation 
of one-half of the amount collected. This contract does not bear tho 
signature of the attorney. But the nation, supposing the contract to 
be genuine, were induced to appropriate out of the Chickasaw treas- 
ury $100,000 as part payment in advance on this contract. Of this 
sum of $100,000, $34,000 went into the pockets of these delegates. 

This misconduct of their delegates never came to the knowledge of 
the Chickasaw Nation until it was uncovered by the investigation of 
General Shanks’s commitiee in a subsequent Congress. As soon as it 
was discovered the nation laid a heavy hand upon the unfaithful del- 
egates. By acts of their Legislature their contracts were repudiated 
and all their acts repudiated, and proceedings were instituted to re- 
cover the ill-gotten plunder. Three of them are now in the grave 
and the others in perpetual disgrace. 

When this iniquity became known to Congress there was a well- 
grounded apprehension that any payments made by Congress mighit 
be diverted from the Chickasaw treasury into the pockets of unfaith- 
ful agents. Atthat time the law which makes it a penitentiary offense 
to receive moneys from Indians or Indian tribes for services connected 
with claims against the United States had not been enacted. Indeed 
the knavery of these Chickasaw delegates furnished one of the rea- 
sons for the enactment of that law. 

This, then, is the explanation of the subsequent hesitation of Con- 
gress to pay this interest. The treacherous delegates of the Chicka- 
saw Nation, seeing that this was a claim which must be paid, and 
paid promptly if let alone, actually interposed to prevent its payment. 
They conceived the plan of hanging it up to plunder at their leisure. 
Whereas the measure, unless held back, would have gone through of 
its own force, like those of the Choctaw, Cherokee, and Seminoles; 
yet they caused their people to believe that nothing short of Hercu- 
lean labor could wring this justice from the hard, reluctant hands of 
the United States, and so induced them to advance $100,000, which 
they took ostensibly as fees for an attorney and forthwith thrust into 
their own pockets. , 

So much for the unfortunate history of this unpaid interest. Now 
what can possibly be said in excuse for farther procrastination in the 
payment of this interest? Did the connection which the Chicka 
saws sustained to the rebellion exonerate the United States from the 
payment of this interest? This has been suggested as an objection 
to the payment of this interest. I have carefully examined this ob- 
jection, and believe it to be altogether invalid. In the first place the 
question involved in the ebjection is not an open question. It has 
been repeatedly adjudicated, not only by the Executive Departments 
of the Government, but by Congress itself. The Choctaws, ( hero- 
kees, Creeks, and Seminoles were, like the Chickasaws, implicated in 
the rebellion. They were all as much implicated as were the Chick- 
asaws, and yet every dollar of interest on the non-paying stocks held 
by them which accrued between January 1, 1861, and July 1, 1506, 
has been paid under the act of March 3, 1865, which will be found - 
page 559 of the thirteenth volume of the Statutes at-Large- i om 
sure that it would neither satisfy the demands of justice nor om 
port with the dignity of the Government to adopt one ruge for the 
Chickasaws and a different rule for the other nations. 
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Bat then there is no principle of public law which would warrant 
the refusal to pay this interest, even if the Chickasaws had volun- 
tarily engaged in the late war against the United States. While a 
«tate of war may defer payment of a public debt, a debt due from 
the Government, it never extinguishes the debt itself. The law on 
this subject is stated by C hancellor Kent in these words: 

Debts existing prior to the war, and injuries committed prior to the war, but 
which made no part of the reasons for undertaking it, remain entire, and the rem- 
edjies are revived. (1 Kent, 170.) When treaties contemplate a permanent ar- 
rangement of national rights, or by their terms are meant to prov ide for the event 
of an intervening War, it would be against every principle of just interpretation to 
hold them extinguished by the event of the war. They revive at peace, unless 
waived, or new or repugnant stipulations be made. (1 Kent, 177.) 

Phillimore states the laws as follows: 

The subject of debts due from the State, in its corporate capacity, to individ- 
vals-money invested in the — funds and the like—has beenalready discussed. 
The opinion of Vattel upon this pointis thus emphatically expressed: “ Tho State 
pever touches the moneys which it owes to its enemy ; funds intrusted to the Gov- 
ernment are exempt from confiscation and seizure in case of war.” Emerigon (Des 
\ssur, t. 1, p. 567) and Martens (vol 3, c. 2, 8.5) are of the same opinion. Indeed, 
itis one which nuw may happily be said to have no gainsayers.—3 Phillimore, volume 
3, page 135. 

Vattel farther says : 

Thus, claims founded on a debt, or on an injary which has been done prior to 
the war, but which made no part of the reasons for undertaking it, still stand on 
their former footing, and are not abolished by the treaty, unless it be expressly 
extended to the extunction of every claim whatever.— Vattel, 439. 

Grotius says: 

Yet those debts which were due to private persons at the beginning of the war, 
are not accounted forgiven, for these are not acquired by the right of war; there- 
fore, the impediment being removed—i. e., the war ended—they remain in full 
force. —Grotius, chapter 20, section 16. 

But then suppose this had not been a debt due from the Govern- 
nent itself to the Chickasaws, which, under the law of nations, is 
incapable of confiscation. Suppose it had been a private debt due 
from individuals to the Chickasaws. Then, granting that the Gov- 
ernment could have lawfully confiscated it, yet the possibility of con- 
tiscation was extinguished by the amnesty of article 5 of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw treaty of 1866, and by the first clause of article 
10 of that treaty. The title of the Chickasaws to this interest there- 
upon became just as complete as it would have been if none of them 
had participated even involuntarily in the rebellion. 

The first clause of article 5 is, as we have seen, in these words: 

A general amnesty of all past offenses against the laws of the United States, 
committed before the signing of this treaty, by any member of the Choctaw or 
Chickasaw Nations, is hereby declared. 

And the first clause of article 10 is in the following words: 

The United States reaffirms all obligations arising out of treaty stipulations or 
acts of legislation, with regard to the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations, entered into 
prior to the late rebellion, and in force at that time and not inconsistent herewith. 

If, therefore, this had been a private debt due to the Chickasaws, 
and the Government had had a right to confiscate it, yet that right 
not having been in fact exercised, articles 5 and 10 of the treatyof 1866 
would have extinguished the right and the possibility of confiscation. 

It has been suggested that the purchase of these railroad and turn- 
pike bonds by the Government of the United States was a full dis- 
charge of its duty under article 11 of the treaty of 1834 and article 5 

of the treaty of 1852, and that therefore no obligation rests upon 
the United States to provide for interest on the non-payingstocks. The 
committee have carefully concidered this objection, and are unabie 
to find in it any justification for a refusal to pay the arrears of inter- 
est due the Chickasaw Nation. 

In the first place, the question suggested is not an open question. 
Few questions have been more effectually settled. Congress has in 
twenty-one different statutes, covering a period of thirty-three years, 
asserted and affirmed the obligation of the Government to meet the in- 
tereston the non-paying stocks. Eight of these statutes were enacted 
before the late war, the first on the 3d of March, 1845, and thirteen 
have been enacted since the war, the last on the 3d day of March, 
1877. Moreover, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Forty-fifth Congress have, in the Indian appropriation Dill passed 
at the present session, affirmed the same obligation, by providing for 
the payment of the current interest on all these non-paying stocks, 
including those held for the Chickasaws as well as those held for the 
other nations. In these bills appropriations have been made for every 
penny of interest which occurred on the non-paying stocks in favor 
of all the nations, before the war, during the war, and after the war, 
except the interest which accrued in favor of the Chickasaws, on 
these railroad and turnpike bonds, between the Ist of January, 1361, 
and the Ist of July, 1866. Every dollar which accrued to the Chick- 
asaws before and after that period has been appropriated and paid. 
Of these acts, six contained appropriations wholly or partly for arrears 
of interest, and the rest for current interest. 

If legislative action can possibly settle any question, this question 
would seem to be res judicata. The present Congress cannot repu- 
diate the obligation to pay this interest without trampling upon the 
precedents of twenty former Congresses. 
obligation without stultifying itself; for it has already ingrafted on 
the Indian appropriation bill of the present session an appropriation 
for the interest on all the non-paying stocks, including those held for 
the Chickasaws themselves. 


a has been suggested that the last clause of article 10 of the treaty 
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Nor can it repudiate the | 


nations, did not provide for the payment of their interest which ac- 
crued between January 1, 1861, and July 1, 1866, but only for annui- 
ties and other money accruing after July, 1866, and therefore the 
arrears of interest due the Chickasaws are not to be paid. 

But I ain unable to see how a failure to provide in that treaty for 
the payment of a debt, which was of perfect obligation under the 
public law, without regard to the treaty, could extinguish tho debt. 
Besides, the consequences of the adoption of such a principle would 
not be limited to the Chickasaws; for this treaty of 1365 was a 
treaty with the Choctaws as well as with the Chickasaws. If it con- 
tained no provision for the payment of the interest which accrued 
before July 1, 1866, in favor of the Chickasaws, so also did it contain 
no provision for the payment of the interest which accrued before 
July 1, 1566, in favorof the Choctaws. And yet,by the act of March 
3, 1265, all the interest on the non-paying stocks which accrued in 
favor of the Choctaws between the Ist day of January, 1861, and the 
Ist day of July, 1866, was appropriated and paid. 

Furthermore, treaties were made with many other tribes, including 
the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Seminoles, during the year 1456. 
In none of these treaties was any provision made for the payment of 
interest accruing during the period mentioned. And yetevery dollar 
of such interest has been appropriated and paid. 

I have been unable to find any grounds of fairness or justice for 
these discriminations against the Chickasaws. I am of opinion that 
payment of the arrears of interest in question cannot be refused by 
Congress, unless at the expense of its own consistency, in disregard 
of treaty obligations, in violation of public law, and in opposition to 
repeated adjudications by the legislative and executive departments 
of the Government. 


Encroachment of the Federal upon the State Judiciary—Oonflict of 
the Judicial Powers, 


The jndiciary of the United States is the subtle corps of sappers and miners 
coustantly working under the ground to undermine the foundations of our confed- 
erated fabric.—Jeferson, in letter to Ritchie, 1820. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. W. TOWNSHEND, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1878. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5069) to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to determine 
the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the 
removal from State courts, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1575. 


CONDITION OF THE 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it is known to those 
acquainted with such matters that the Federal courts are over- 
crowded with business. They are so far behind with their work that 
it will require three years to <lispose of the canses now pending in 
them. But it cannot with any accuracy be determined when the new 
cases flowing into these courts can receive attention. Te expenses 
of these courts are rapidly growing to in enormous extent. Their 
cost to the National Treasury in 1550 was only $497,554.54; in 1860, 
$936,477.61 ; at the end of the next decade it was $2,162,109.52. In 
1875 it had reached $3,322,182.27. At the beginning of the present 
term of the Supreme Court there were nearly nine hundred cases on 
the docket. I have no means of knowing with certainty the number 
of causes on the dockets of the various circuit courts. 

But we may form some idea of the number on those dockets from 
a statement made lately in the debates in another place, in which it 
was asserted that there were pending, on January 1, 1876, in the court 
of Chicago, which is in the northern district of Illinois, 3,045 suits. 
There were pending in that court on January 1, 1877, 3,702 suits, and 
on January 1, 1878, 4,388 snits. Ihave not had access to the statistics 
in other circuits. I will however assume that the condition of the 
division just cited furnishes a fair sample of the remainder. These 
figures show the rapidity with which the cost of the courts and 
the amount of business grow, but they do not reveal to us the enor- 
mous expense to litigants which must result from the delay and in- 
convenience of litigation in these courts. Justice is an essential at- 
tribute of good government; but in order that it may be a blessing 
it must be dispensed freely, without delay, and be within the reach 
of all. 


FEDERAL COURTS. 


NATURE OF THE BILL AND AMENDMENT. 

Let us now endeavor to ascertain the best way to remedy this con- 
dition of the courts and avoid future evils of the same nature. The 
bill before us from the Judiciary Committee does undoubtedly fur- 
nish some remedy, and it meets with my approval; but it does not 


| afford that full measure of relief which is easily attainable and de- 


manded by public interest. It is a very wholesome measure as far 


| as it goes, and will be hailed with much gratification by the people, 


366, between the United States and the Choctaw and Chickasaw | 


but it does not go far enough. I shall offer an amendment to this 
bill which will operate as a permanent and effectual relief. In the 
remarks I may make I shall devote my time mainly to the discussion 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Se ee ti 


of this amendment and to the discussion of principles applicable 
thereto: 


Strike out all after the word “petitioners.” in line 51, and all from line 52 to line 
I ‘ except the words “or a controversy between citizens of a State and 
foreiun states also strike out the words “ or subjecta,”’ in line 57; also strike out 
the wor and in line 58; also strike out all from line 59 to line 75, inclusive; 
» atrike out the words “and if in any action,” in line 102; also strike out all 
from line 103 to 129, inclusive, and insert after the word “ jury,” in line 129, the 








Chat sections 639, 640, 641, 642, 643, 644, 646, and 647 of chapter 7 of the Revised 
Statutes, in relation to the removal of causes from State courts into the circuit 
courts of the United States, be, and the same are hereby, repealed 

Sec. 2. That section 2 of an act entitled “An act to determine the jurisdiction 
of circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the removal of causes from 


State courts, and for other purposes,’ approved March 3, 1875, be amended by 
striking out the words, ‘or in which there shall be a controversy between citizens 
of different States, or a controversy between citizens of the samo State, claiming 
land under grants of different States, or a controversy between citizens of a State 
and foreign states, citizens, or subjects Also, by striking out in the same section 
the words “and when in any suit mentioned in this section there shall be a contro- 

ersy which is wholly between citizens of different States, and which can be falty 
determined as between them, then either one or more of the plaintiffs or dk fend 
ants actually interested in such controversy may remove said suit into the circuit 
ccurt of the United States for the proper district.’ Also, that section 3 of said 
last-mentioned act be amended by striking out allof said section after the words 
“and the said copy being entered as aforesaid in said circuit court of the United 
States, the cause shall then proceed in the same manner as if it had been originally 
commenced in the said circuit court:" Provided, That nothing contained in this 
act shall affect any causes in which proceedings for removal from State courts 
shall have been commenced before the passage of this act. 

The main features of this amendment were embraced in a bill in- 
troduced by myself on October 29, 1877, as an original bill, and re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, it being one of the bills for which 
the pending measure is reported as a substitute. It does not in any 
degree abridge the grounds of original jurisdiction in the Federal 
courts. It leaves them in full and undisturbed possession of all the 
power which Congress has conferred upon them as courts of original 
jurisdiction. It does not deprive them of a single case which may be 
legitimately brought therein at this day, nor does it take away from 
them the power to remove causes from the State to Federal courts in 
any case arising in law or equity under the National Constitution or 
made under their authority, or any cause affecting embassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, any case of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction, any controversy to which the United States isa 
party, any controversy between two or more States or between a 
State and citizens of another State. 

The purpose of this amendment is to prevent the encroachment of 
the Federal judiciary upon the State courts in cases actually com- 
menced in those courts and over which they have acquired and ought 
to acquire jurisdiction. 

UNAMERICAN AND EVIL TENDENCIES OF PRESENT LAW. 

This law of removal is un-American in its tendencies, It is stealth- 
ily introducing beneath the foundation of our present constitutional 
form of Government a lever by which the advocates of centralization 
may overturn and revolutionize the Government of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison, and in lieu thereof establish the Government 
which Hamilton and John Adams sought to fashion for us. 

That law has already nearly demolished the independence of the 
State judiciary and threatens to destroy their very existence. It 
disturbs the constitutional balance of the Government, and may 
bring on a conflict between the State and Federal judicial power 
which will tax the patience of the people and the wisdom of the 
ablest statesmen to the utmost in order to save the country from vio- 
lence and civil war. It has inflicted much inconvenience and great 
expense upon the people often defeating the ends of justice by prac- 
tically placing it beyond the reach of the weak and the poor. It has 
inundated the Federal courts with a flood of cases far beyond their 
capacity to adjudicate. It has heavily increased the burden of taxa- 
tion in a period of direful distress. 

If I have correctly stated the effect of the law, can any conscien- 
tious and intelligent representative of the people hesitate to vote for 
its repeal? I am sensible of the fact that we should approach the 
discussion of questions affecting the judiciary system entirely free 
from sectional and partisan bias, and should fully realize that we are 
the chosen representatives and law-makers for the whole Union; that 
our enactments are to affect the peace and welfare of every locality 
and every class under onr flag. If we are solemnly impressed with 
this responsibility, we are prepared to take into consideration with 
coolness and deliberation questions which may produce the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

The past reveals to us that he who advocates most effectively main- 
tenance of the constitutional balance of our Government, preserving 
the energies of each branch, does in the largest degree promote liberty, 
order, and peace. I am as ready as any one to concede and defend 
the rightful and constitutional powers of the Federal courts, and do 
reverentially bow to all their decisions whenever they deserve hom- 
age, and I entertain high admiration for the great minds who have 
illuminated the Federal judiciary. When acting in its rightful sphere, 
none shall be permitted to yield more willing reverence for its decrees 
or be a more zealous friend of its legitimate authority than myself. 
The Federal Government is supported by three independent pillars: 
the legislative, executive, and judicial. If either be ruthlessly thrown 
down, the grand fabric will fall. While resting on its proper basis 
each supports the other and renders the whole strong enough to re- 
sist any assault. 








STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

But the system of government under which we live is dual. +) 
States being a miniature of the National Government jn jtg ¢,,,." 
yet each and their governmental departments are separate anq a 
pendent within their proper limits. In order that there may he te 
bility and harmony, each must be confined to its true functions yi), 
out trespass upon each other. While I insist upon the indey mead 
and an observance of the rights of the national judiciary, it is yo , 
my solemn duty to guard with jealous care the independence of »),, 
State judiciary. If I failed to raise the signal of danger and rex - 
efforts to carry either beyond its constitutional limits, | would = 
disloyal to the trust reposed in me by the people whom I represen; 
upon this floor. ida 

We know that no good government can long exist without an os 
cient judiciary, and it is especially true in a republic that justi, 
should be found at its basis, to which all should be made to y 
ruler and ruled, those of high as well as of low degree, the upright 
as well as the vicious. In the dispensation of justice by treepiw, 
Bentham’s idea of equality should be adopted as a cardinal maxin : 
“Everybody to count for one, and nobody to count for more thay, 
one.” - 

The line between the Federal and State governments js clearly 
enough defined in the Federal Constitution. : 

They who made that instrament employed simple and plain Jar 
guage so that its meaning might be grasped by those of ordinary 
capacity upon all questions arising between the States and Feders] 
authority. In order to avoid mistake and guide the understandin« 
unerringly the tenth amendment was subsequently added, by whic) 
it is declared that all powers not delegated to the United States yo; 
prohibited to the States shall be reserved to the States or the peop io 
We are told in the Federalist that the powers delegated to the Fea. 
eral Government “ are few and defined” and relate chiefly to externa! 
objects, while the States retain aresiduary and unrestricted sovereiguty 
over all other subjects. And yet the dikes and barriers erected to 
defend the State judiciary, and through it the liberties of the people, 
have been broken down by congressional action and insidious cop- 
struction of the courts, until the limits of the Federal judiciary have 
become so obscured that the clearest legal mind cannot accurately 
discover them. ; 

Judge Story says the power to remove causes pending in a State 
court to the jurisdiction of the Federal courts “ is not to be found in 
express terms in any part of the Constitution ; if given it is only given 
by implication.” (2 Story’s Const., 1745.) 

In my judgment, sir, it has its origin in the unjustifiable interfer. 
ence by congressional enactments, but to a great and more dangerous 
extent by constructions of the Federal courts, which go beyond the 
letter or spirit of either the Constitution or acts of Congress. 

CONSTITUTION IN DANGER FROM THE CONSTRUCTIONISTS. 

I insist that there is sufficient ground for the fear that the Consti 
tution may be destroyed by construction to arouse the attention of 
the lovers of the Constitution and the present form of our Govern- 
ment. Alexander Hamilton had perhaps more to do with originating 
the Federal judicial power than any one person. He had but little 
faith in the practicability of our Republic. In his desire to establish 
a strong centralized government, or monarchy, he no doubt in this 
insidious manner seized upon this opportunity to sow the seeds of 
centralization. If such was his netents displayed wonderful power 
of forecasting the eagerness of the Federal judges to aggrandize their 
power even at the expense of the sovereignty of the States as repre- 
sented in their judiciary. 

WHAT WAS THE MEANING OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE GOVERNMENT! 


Suppose the language of the Constitution in this regard was not 
clear, will not sound lawyers admit that the canons of construction, 
so familiar to all, should be observed and its true meaning sought 
for from the intentions of those who made the Constitution? If so. 
can you review the spirit and principles of the men who created that 
instrument, can you study the debates over its provisions by the 
founders of the Government when fresh from a bloody conilict with 
centralization and monarchy, remember their jealousy of the inde- 
pendence and rights of the States, how they met and drove to the wall 
every advocate in that great convention who sought to frame a gov- 
ernment of strong centralized powers, and then believe that these 
men intended the work of their hands to be made an instrument tor 
such an invasion of the rights of the States? 

No, sir; if the men of 1776 and 1787 apprehended such a danger to 
be possible from congressional enactment or the construction of th 
courts, they would have established such ramparts around the inde- 
pendence and powers of the State judiciary, and would have placed 
such limitations upon the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, that 
construction would fail in its ingenuity to devise a way to overleap. 

JEFFERSON'S VIEWS ON THE DANGER OF JUDICIAL POWER. 

The apprehension I have expressed of serious danger to the Govern 
ment arising from the lust of judicial power and of a contlict be- 
tween the jurisdiction of the Federal and State courts is not base d 
upon idle fears. It was an apprehension which disturbed the mind 
of Jefferson. Looking into the future, he predicted dangers arising 
therefrom to the very existence of the Government, and whic’, a 
permitted to go on unchecked, would eventuate in the total over 
throw of the Republic. 
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Xo man whose name is connected with the history of this country | 
knew more of the true character of this Government and the proper 
relations of the States to the National Government than that pro- 
foundly philosophic statesman. Indeed its republican features are 
ne more to the plastic hand and the giant intellect of Thomas Jef- 
ferson than of any other mortal being. Our system is really Jeffer- 
copian, or based on histheory. He is the greatest genius of free gov- 
ernment found in the history of the world. The republic of Plato 
was utopian. Every effort of man to establish and maintain free | 
overnment had been an utter failure. No one had preceded him in 
formulating @ practical republic. Whether it shall be enduring de- 
pends alone upon the virtue and intelligence of its citizens and their 
adherence to the fundamental principlteson which it was established. 
" Jefierson was not only the master-mind in forming the outlines of 
our Government, but he studied and left the impress of his genius 
ypon its details. He viewed the encroachments of the Federal jadi- 
cary with serious alarm, and fearlessly denounced them with his 
trenchant pen. But let him speak for himself. In a letter to Mr. 
Thomas Ritchie, in 1820, he wrote : 

The judiciary of the Tnited States is the subtle corps of sappers and miners 
constantly working under the ground to undermine the foundations of our conted 
erated fabric. 

He wrote to Archibald Thweat, in 1821 : 

Lam sensible of the inroads daily making by the Federal into the jurisdiction 
ordinate associates, the State governments. * * * The judiciary branch | 
is ument which, working like gravity, without intermission is to press us 
t last into one consolidated mass. * * * If Congress fails to shield the States 


from dangers so palpable and so imminent, the States must shield themselves and 
meet the invader foot to foot. 


To Mr. C. Hammond he wrote, in 1821: 

It has long, however, been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from its ex 
pression, * * * that the germ of dissolution of our Federal Government is in the 
Constitution of the Federal judiciary, an irresponsible body, (for impeachment is 
scarcely a seare-crow,) working like gravity by night and by day, gaining a little | 
today and a little to-morrow, and advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the 
tield of jurisdiction, until all shall be usurped from the States and the government 
of all be consolidated into one. 

To Mr. T. Barry, in July, 1822, he wrote: 

The foundations are already deeply laid by their decisions for the annihilation 
of constitutional State rights and the removal of every check, every’ counter- 
poise to the ingalfing power of which themselves are to make a sovereign part. 

If this subject in its infancy excited such serious alarm in the im- 
mortal author of the Declaration of Independence, may I not be par- 
doned for expressing fears to-day when the court has made such rapid 
strides in absorbing the jurisdiction of the State courts? If the sage 
of Monticello felt justified in hurling his anathemas at the Federal | 
judiciary while it was illumined and presided over by him who has 
been held to be the ablest and oneof the purest of the Federal judges 
(Marshall) and when its abuses were but a small stream, what would 
be his language to-day if he were out of his grave and could witness 
the stream, swollen into a mighty river, whose banks are overilow- 
ing with waters gathered from streams in every State, leaving behind 
ewpty channels? 

THE DANGER OF CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
None will assert that Story was given to idle fears and wrote with- 
¢ s 

out reflection. He, too, apprehended danger from this cause. Mark 
what he said in his great work on the Constitution: 
If State courts should deny the constitutionality of the authority to remove suits 
rom their cognizance, in what manner would they be compelled to relinquish the 

isdiction? In = to criminal cases there would be at once an end of all 
ntrol and the State decisions would be paramount to the Constitution; and though 
in civil suits the courts of the United States might act upon the parties, yet the 
State courts might act in the same way, and this conflict of jurisdiction would not 


ouly jeopard private rights but bring into imminent peril publicinterests.—2 Story’s 
Const., 1746. 


f 
J 


The conflict has been avoided in the past because the invasion by 
the Federal judiciary “ has been noiseless and therefore unalarming” 
tothe people, and because prior tothe war neither Congress by positive 
enactments nor the courts by construction had gone so far as to ma- 
terially affect the convenience of the people or the-business of the 
State courts, They therefore preferred to yield than to array active 
opposition. The injury was so light it was believed that public weal 
(lemanded submission rather than disturbance. 

ENCROACHMENT OF THE FEDERAL COURTS OVER STATE COURTS. 

Of late years the Federal judiciary has gone with “ noiseless step” 
80 far into the territory which lies beyond their domain, and appar- 
ently so harmless, that the people have become habituated to its 
presence and have patiently submitted to what could have been re- 
sisted as an unwarranted invasion of their rights had it come in more 
robust and ruthless form. 

_in our civil-war period we found as in all civil wars that inter arma 
silent leges. When the minds of the people were concentrated upon the 
smoke of battle and the conflict of arms, and when the confusion 
following the war had seized upon the public mind, the Federal judi- 
Clary and the advocates of centralization in Congress stole a march 
_ the people. Prior to that period it hung upon the outskirts of 
a of the State judiciary, but during the war and the con- 
a on resulting therefrom they have advanced to the very heart of 

lat territory and have asserted as a claim of right what before was | 
based upon sufferance. The steady advance of this power must be 
ne or the danger of total annihilation of the independence of | 
obtel ate judiciary will be apparent to all, and centralization will 

40 @ triumph which only revolution by force can overthrow. 
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Let me direct your attention to a case which recently occurred, 
where if the people of the State had not become inured to the cen- 
tralizing tendency of the Federal powers the hour of danger appre- 
hended by Jefferson and Story would have arrived. The Wisconsin 
Legislature attempted to avert demolition of the independence of 
her State judiciary by an enactment providing that grants of char- 
ters to insurance companies, or their privilege to do business in that 
State, should be allowed on the condition that it should not remove 


suits against it from the State tothe Federalcourts. A company ac- 


| cepted its charter on that condition, but afterward disregarded this 
| provision. 


The Supreme Court of the United States held that the act 
of the Legislature was unconstitutional, and the agreement of the 
insurance company void. Now, if the judiciary of Wisconsin had 
adhered to the legality of the charter and maintained the constitution- 
ality of the legislative act, and in defiance of the Federal decision by 
its process enforced the rights and dignity of the State, an alarming 
conilict would have ensued without any superior authority to deter- 


mine the conflict. 


LEGISLATION ON REMOVAL OF CAUSES FROM STATE TO FEDERAL 
Most of the legislation on this subject of removal of causes has 
been enacted since the war. From 1759, when the original judiciary 
act was passed, down to 1866 our Federal judiciary had that essential 
quality of a good system—permanency. 
Novery bitter complaints from the people against the Federal courts 
were heard during all that long period. It is true that 


COURTS. 


a few wise 


| statesmen who had seen the rocks ahead of the ship of state had 
| warned us of the dangers of wrecking upon what was beneath the sur- 


face of the judicial system. But as I have already intimated, the 
people had never, to any considerable extent, felt the oppression of 
these courts; they disregarded the prophecies of Jefferson and others. 
The dangers are now upon them and they ery aloud for relief. In 
his compilation of the laws and decisions bearing on this subject 
Judge Dillon remarks : 

That the small tide of litigation that formerly flowed in Federal channels has 
swollen into a mighty stream. 

And he further remarks: 


Certain it is that of late years the importance of the Federal courts has rapidly 
increased, and that much, perhaps most, of the great litigations of the country is 
now conducted in them. Thisis notably so in the Western States, 


And: 


The limited right in this recard [removal of canses from State courts] given by 
the judiciary act has been enlarged time to time until a very considerable 
portion of the contested cases in the Federal courts now reach them through this 
channel. 


from 


I call attention to his testimony on this point because he has done 
as much to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Federal courts by the dan- 
gerous power of construction as any judge who has sat upon the Fed- 
eral bench. But the learned judge fails to tell us that the “ limited 
rights in this regard ” have been enlarged far beyond their boundaries 
by constructions of the laws of Congress in decisions of the Federal 
courts which have excited the surprise and anxiety of some of our 
soundest constitutional Jawers and most patriotic citizens. Hoe 
also fails to tell us that this enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts has resulted in encroachments upon the legitimate 
domain of the State judiciary. 

In the course of my remarks I shall refer to some of the statutes 
and decisions conveniently compiled by Judge Dillon in this work. 


ORIGINAL JUDICIARY ACT OF 1789. 
As I have already indicated, from 1789 until the act of July 27, 
1866, the twelfth section of the judiciary act remained as the only 
statute authorizing the removal of causes from the State courts to 
the circuit courts of the United States on the ground of citizenship 
of the parties. Omitting the cases of aliens, we find that the in- 
stances in which removals were authorized are very limited. It was 
restricted or allowed only to the defendant or defendants, and must 
be applied for by all the defendants. 

If some of the plaintiffs were not citizens of the State where the 
suit was brought, or if some of the defendants were citizens of the 
same State with plantiff, or if the defendant answered or submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the State court before applying for the removal, 
or if all the real defendants did not apply for the transfer, then in 
neither of such cases could there be a removal under the original judi- 
ciary act, or until the enactments of 1866 and those of subsequent 
years. When we compare the law as we find it to-day with those 
prior to that period, we cannot be at a loss to discover the reason that 
the people were so content and patient in this regard. Very few cases 
were or could be then ravished from the State courts. 

THE ACT OF 1866 MANGLED THE JURISDICTION OF STATE COURTS. 

But mark the change in 1566. Are not the people justified in their 
complaints when they contemplate the inroads upon the State juris- 
diction ; the impoverishment of State courts; the annihilation of the 
independence of the State judiciary; the invasion of the rights of 
citizens of the States, and the enormous increase of the cost of the 
Federal courts to the tax-payer. 

Some features of the act of 1866 were very peculiar, I may say ab- 
surd. It is therein provided that where a suit is brought by a resi- 
dent plaintiff in a State court against a resident defendant and a citi 
zen of another State, the suit could by the non-resident defendant be 
split into two, one half remain in the State court and the other half 
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would go to the Federal court to be adjudged by it. The constitu- 
tionality of this act was doubted by some of the Federal judges. Even 
Judge Dillon was forced to remark : 

It may be inferred that Congress doubted the power under the Constitution to 


authorize the removal of the whole case since part of the case provided for would 
be between citizens of the same State. 


be construed to embrace suits between citizens of the same State. » 

the act of 1875 contemplates. The act of 1466 sought to ada 
difficulty by dividing the suit in parts, but legislators had — 
sufficiently inured to violations of the Constitution in 1875 to oe : 
and trample under foot the rights of the State judiciary witi,,.. 
hesitation or remorse. The construction given by the court te the 
original judiciary act when Marshall, Story, and Taney were op ¢),, 
bench would be against the jurisdiction, but their seats are filled y th 
others now. Time will tell whether they understand the 
tion any better than their early predecessors, 
































Mr. Speaker, that act mangled the jurisdiction and insulted the 
dignity of the State judiciary. 

It was a reflection upon the integrity of the people of the States. 
Thus dividing the case into two delayed the course of justice, em- 
barrassed and annoyed the parties with inconvenience and expense. 
J am certainly warranted in characterizing the act as an absurdity 
in implying that the State court was only capable of determining 
one-half the case. 

My time is too limited to draw your attention to all the features of 
the subsequent acts; I shall only allude to a few of the most impor- 
tant. 


ith 
Constitu. 


ABUSES OF THE LAW OF REMOVAL, 

But let us come to the examination of some of the abuses of ¢] 
law which have become so oppressive to resident litigants, “a 

The Federal courts by their decisions, and even by obiter dicty,, 
upon questions affecting their jurisdiction, have given to the 
guage of the law very singular construction. In the long Fine of 
their decisions we find an almost unbroken current running jy o ° 
direction, aggrandizing their power and magnitude. - 7 

CONSTRUCTION IN REGARD TO CITIZENSHIP. 

In the interpretation of statutes as well as contracts we all know 
the rule is that when the language employed is plain and unambig. 
uous there is no room for construction ; but that rule seems to have 
been disregarded by the Federal courts in passing upon questions of 
jurisdiction, as will be seen by reference to the following instance; 
The acts of Congress authorizing the right of removal from State 
courts are based upon that provision of the Constitution which de. 
clares that the “ judicial power shall extend to all cases of law and 
equity * * * between citizens of different States,” &c. 

Worcester defines a “ citizen” to be “an inhabitant of a republic 
who enjoys the rights of a citizen or freeman, and who has a right 
to vote for public officers; as, a citizen of the United States.” This 
would undoubtedly contemplate a being possessed of mental ay 
physical faculties, of mind, flesh, and blood; a breathing, moving 
creature of God, having a soul. When Taney presided, the court 
held that a free negro of the African race whose ancestors had been 
brought and sold in this country as slaves was not a citizen within 
the meaning of the Constitution, and could not bring a suit in the 
Federal courts. And yet the Federal courts in a number of cases 
have held that a corporation, a mere fiction of the law, a fleshless, 
heartless, soulless thing, not a creature of God but a creature of man, 
is clothed with sufficient attributes of citizenship to remove a cause 
from the jurisdiction of State courts into the Federal courts. 

In other words, for this purpose a corporation of another State, a 
railroad company, a banking company, a shipping company, is a citi- 
zen, and that such an organization under the laws of Russia, Tur- 
key, or England is an alien,and endowed with the privilege of de- 
fying and scorning State judicial power. Thus the subtle refine- 
ment of the constructionists have rendered necessary a new detini- 
tion of the word “ citizen” and “alien.” Corporations were indebted 
for this superior privilege to the ingenious invention of the lay 
interpreting, not tothe law-making department. This encroachmeut 
of the Federal judiciary is so far-reaching in its effects they have 
declared that a State is powerless to deprive a corporation of this 
tight of removal even where the corporations have made an agree- 
ment to waive the privilege. 

By act of Congress in 1468 the right of removal is in express terms 
granted to corporations authorized by the laws of the United States. 
When we find the language used in the Constitution is “ citizens” 
and “ aliens,” it is difficult to understand where Congress finds power 
to confer this power on “ corporations.” 

They have lifted the corporation above and beyond the sovereiguly 
of the State or the binding force of its contracts. They have made it 
an imperium in imperio. They hold that when petition and bond is 
presented to the State court for removal the State court has no power 
to refuse the demand for removal, that its rightful jurisdiction ceases 
eo instanti, that no order for removal is necessary, and that the Stato 
can do no subsequent lawful act affecting the case ; and one distin- 
guished Federal judge held that the State court could not even tn- 
quire into the sufficiency of the bond, but it may be robbed of i's 
jurisdiction and the resident suitor be forced from its jurisdiction 
without even the privilege of a look into the sufficiency of the bon. 

It was held by Judge Drummond, in Osgood vs. Chicago, &c., Rail- 
road Company, that where the petition and bond for removal wis 
filed with the clerk in vacation, without action or knowledge of the 
court, without any examination by the court of the sufficiency o! 
the petition or bond, ipso facto deprived the State court of its jur= 
diction. How considerate are these law-givers of a certain privileged 
class, who are relieved of the degradation of even appearing in tle 
presence of the State tribunal! 

In another case it was held that where the United States court r- 
fuses to return a cause tothe State court improperly brought before", 
the party cannot return to the State court and proceed with his caus, 
but he must remain in the Federal courts and abide their final action. 
On the contrary, if the State court asserts jurisdiction, after a prone 
application for removal, the party does not waive his right of remoys! 
by remaining and contesting the case in the State court, and he may 
follow the case to the supreme court of the State, and if unsuceesstU! 
there he has the right to sue out writ of error in the Supreme ‘ co 
of the United States, and’ upon the record, without examination ° 


ACT OF 1867 AUGMENTED HARDSHIPS OF RESIDENT LITIGANTS. 

rhe act of 1867 went still further in violation of long-established 
legal principles, as well as augmented the hardships of resident liti- 
gants. That act, among other things, provided that the cause might 
be removed “at any time before trial or final hearing of the suit.” 
This act, for the first time in any country where the common-law sys- 
tem prevails, gave the plaintiff the right to turn his back upon the 
forum he had voluntarily chosen and drive his antagonist into the 
Federal courts. 

In the case of Johnson vs. Monel, the plaintiff was a citizen of Iowa, 
one defendant was a citizen of Nebraska and the other a citizen of 
New York; the last was not served with process and did not appear; 
the case was tried in the State court of Iowa, but after the court had 
ret the verdict aside the Supreme Court of the United States sus- 
tained the plaintiff in the privilege of further harassing the defend- 
ant by draggiog him from the jurisdiction where he was first assailed 
into the far more expensive and inconvenient tribunal afforded by the 
Federal jurisdiction. 

The case of Insurance Company vs. Dunn, (19 Wall., 214,) the State 
jurisdiction was arrested in a more offensive manner to the dignity 
of the State court. The plaintiff in this case had a verdict and judg- 
ment thereon against the insurance company in the State of Ohio. 
‘The defendant applied in the State court for a new trial and filed a 
bond, which it seems in that State has the effect of vacating the 
judgment. And then the defendant turned its face to its next friend, 
defied the mandate of the court where it had voluntarily submitted 
to be tried, and before order to set aside was made applied to re- 
move the cause under the act of 1867. The Federal judges held that 
there had been no final trial; that the application was in time, and 
that the suit was removable; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States nullified the judgment of the State court. 

If you regard this ruling, so degrading to the State judiciary, fla- 
grantly erroneous, what redress can you find? These courts have 
arrogated to themselves the power of determining their jurisdiction 
without regard to the opinions of the State courts. No matter to 
what extent the inordinate desire for judicial power may carry the 
Federal judges, the laws of Congress fail to provide a balm for the 
wounds ruthlessly inflicted upon the dignity and independence of 
the State courts, 

Thus, as we see, non-residents and foreign corporations have two 
chances while residents only have one. The act of 1867 still remains 
in force and is not repealed by any subsequent legislation. It is 
supposed this law was enacted for the benefit of persons who had 
gone into the Southern States immediately after the war. If so, the 
era of good-will and peace, now so happily restored, admonishes us 
that no excuse remains for such a plain violation of the rights of the 
State judiciary. 

ACT OF 1875 DELUGES FEDERAL COURTS AND IMPOVERISHES STATE COURTS. 


The act of March 3, 1875, goes far beyond all previous acts and del- 
uges the Federal courts with a flood of causes removable from the 
State courts, thereby crowding the Federal courts beyond their 
capacity and greatly increasing their cost, while the States are being 
left with large judicial machinery to rust upon a small amount of 
labor. The right of removal is enlarged by this act as to subject- 
matter irrespective of the citizenship of the parties, and in other 
cases to citizenship irrespective of the subject-matter. It removes 
the limitation prescribed by the judiciary act and prior removal acts, 
requiring one of the parties to the suit to be a citizen of the State 
where the suit is brought. 

Whether the acts of 1866 and 1875 are constitutional I believe are 
still open questions with the courts. I am not aware that there has 
been a direct decision of the United States Supreme Court upon 
them, and although it would seem that any one comparing the act of 
1875 with the provision of the Constitution, upon which Federal ju- 
dicial power is based, could hardly believe the act constitutional, 
yet, if we are guided by the uniform decisions of those judges in the 
past on questions of jurisdiction, it cannot be doubted that they will 
sustain the constitutionality of the acts which add to their judicial 
rower. 

' It will, however, require some ingenious argument to give plausi- 
ble coloring to the proposition that when the Constitution in explicit 
terms limits to cases “ between citizens of different States” it shall 
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the meritsof the case, the Federal court may reverse the jndgment 
of the highest court of the State, with a mandate to reverse the judg- 
went of the lower court, and order a transfer of the cause to the cir- 
cuit court of the United States. These courts claim the power to 
ton and tie up the proceedings of a State court by injunction. Truly 
the State judiciary is made the sport and foot-ball of the Federal 
judiciary. aes et Ale 
WHO WILL DECIDE THE CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY? 

Suppose a Federal court should assume jurisdiction of a cause not 
contemplated by the statate and which clearly belongs to the State 
court? Some may say such action of the Federal court would be 
yoid and not binding, because they can only exercise jurisdiction 
where it has been conferred by the statute; but if the court should 
roceed to enforce their illegal decrees by its process and come in con- 
tact with the State jurisdiction, who would decide? Shall the decision 
iw left to the physical forces employed by the sheriff and the marshal ? 
Each of these jurisdictions under our system of Government is inde- 
pendent and supreme within its legitimate sphere. 

Such aconflict is not by anymeansimprobable. The Federal courts 
have been heretofore unrestrained and with impunity have infringed 
upon the territory of the State courts; but [tell you that judges of 
these courts have seen the barriers of their rightful jurisdiction 
thrown down so often that they are becoming restless under these 
invasions, and may ere long feel that their solemn obligations to 
the people will demand resistance to the depredations and encroach- 
mentsupon their lawfuldomain. If so, in the language of Story, who 
will decide the conflict? In such a conflict the triumph of the Fed- 
eral courts will be a subversion of the Constitution ; on the other 
hand confusion and disorder may follow. The law authorizing the 
removal of causes isthe great source of thisdanger. I propose by my 
amendment a simple remedy. Repeal this law and make plain the 
boundary of these jurisdictions. Thereby you will prevent the Fed- 
eral judiciary from invading the State courts and taking from their 
dockets causes of which they have acquired rightful jurisdiction. 

The Federal courts have long enough ignored, defied, and com- 
manded the State courts as tribunals of the most inferior character. 
They are in no sense inferior courts when exercising their legitimate 
functions. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY NO LONGER A SANCTUARY IN POLITICAL STORMS. 


Sir, the judicial department of this Government has in the remote 
past been regarded as the sanctuary for the protection of individual 
and State rights. Amid the darkest hours of political storms in this 
country, when the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment seemed guided in the performance of their duty by mere 
prejudice and party passion, the patriot has looked with hope and 
confidence to the Federal judiciary as the guardian of liberty and 
Jaw, as the pure and impartial power to stay the hand of mad ambi- 
tion and of those who forget the Constitution and the Republic. 

But, sir, he is pained of late years with apprehensions that this 
department of the Government—the sheet-anchor of his hopes—is 
erecting a centralized power upon the ruins of the Republic. Every 
year he witnesses with sorrow and terror the -fences erected by the 
iathers around the sovereignty of the States thrown down by judicial 
construction—sees one by one the reserved rights of the States an- 
nulled and annihilated. They who formed this Government did not 
dream that when they had shaped the judicial power in the Consti- 
tution they had forged a weapon which would ‘destroy the form and 
life of that Government for which they had suffered and labored. 
Had they conceived such a peril to the Republic possible they would 
undoubtedly have placed guards around the State judiciary in lan- 
guage too plain for misapprehension. 

In a letter to Judge Johnson dated March, 1823, Jefferson wrote : 

There is no danger I apprehend so much as the consolidation of our Government 
by the noiseless and therefore unalarming instrumentality of the Supreme Court. 

To Mr. Corry he wrote, October, 1823 : 

At the establishment of the Constitution the judicial bodies were supposed to 
be the most helples and harmless members of the Government. Experience, how- 
ever, soon showed in what way they were soon to become the host dangerous ; that 
the insufficiency of the means provided for their removal gave them afreehold and 
irresponsibility in office ; that their decisions, seeming to concern individual suitors 
only, pass silent and unheeded by the public at large ; that their decisions neverthe- 
less become law by precedent, sapping by little and little the foundations of the 
Constitution and working its change by construction, before any one has perceived 
= invisible and helpless worm has been busily employed in consuming its sub- 

ANCE, 

When the Federal Constitution was before the Virginia State con- 
Vention for ratification or rejection, Patrick Henry uttered this pro- 
phetic language : 


I see arising out of that paper a tribunal that is to be recurred to in all cases 
where the destruction of the State judiciary will happen, and by it the State courts 
will soon be annihilated. 

The fears which haunted Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson in 
the evening of their lives are being realized now in the tendency of 
the Supreme Court and other branches of the Government to central- 
vation and in destruction of sovereign and reserved rights of the 
States. If permitted to go on without restraint our system of gov- 
ernment will in truth be revolutionized, and the change from a 
republic to a monarchy will be made easy. I deplore this. I believe 
the reserved rights of the States the most precious of the rights of 
the people; they furnish the best safeguard for the protection of the 
life, liberty, and property of the citizen. Let us stay the threatened 


dangers by saving our State judiciary from annihilation. Do not 
increase the Federal judiciary, lest it will like Aaron’s rod eat up 
the rights of the States. 

INCONVENIENCE OF FEDERAL COURTS. 

The great inconvenience occasioned by this law to residents of these 
States furnishes a sufficient reason to warrant the adoption of this 
amendment. That profound moral philosopher, Paley, in treating of 
courts, said : 

If the court be remote and solemn it becomes by these qualities expensive and 


dilatory. The expense is unavoidably increased when witnesses, parties, and agents 
must be brought to attend from distant parts of the country ; and where the whole 


—— business of a large nation is collected in a few superior tribunals, it will 
ve found impossible, even if the prolixity of forms which retards the progress of 
causes were removed, to give a prompt hearing to every complaint or an immediate 
answer to any. 

In our own country and times, where localities are remote from 
pointsin which the Federal courts hold their sittings, these laws have 
operated in many cases to defeat the ends of justice. The section in 
which I reside is about two hundred and seventy miles from the State 
capital, where the United States courts are located, to which our 
causes are removed when taken from the State courts. I can say of 
my own knowledge that just and meritorious causes have been aban- 
doned against insurance companies for the reason that the plaintiffs 
could not bear the oppressive expenses of litigation so far away from 
home. This is a denial of justice to the poor. 

OPPRESSION BY CORPORATIONS. 

The practice has perhaps become universal that litigious insur- 
ance companies, even in cases where a witow sues in a State court 
for the life policy of her deceased husband or a man sues for the 
policy on his dwelling destroyed by fire, these companies resort to 
the privilege of removal. They shield themselves under the protect- 
ing wing of the Federal courts, force its adversaries to bring their 
witnesses, and incur the enormous expense attending the slow pro- 
cess of securing a trial in the overcrowded Federal courts. This vex- 
atious expense and delay enable wealthy corporations to crush 
many holding just claims against them and force them to either re- 
linguish their suits altogether or compromise on such terms as are 
dictated by the agents of their powerful and heartless antagonist. 

RIGHT OF TRIAL WHERE LITIGATION ORIGINATES. 

When the right of trial by jury—that bulwark of civil and polit- 
ical liberty—was established in our parent country it became a part 
of the law that the trial should be had in the county where the of- 
fense was committed, and so jealous were our ancestors of a subject 
so vital to the security of the citizen they went still further and re- 
quired that the jury itself should come from the vicinity where the 
crime was alleged to have been committed. Except in transitory 
actions the same reasoning with regard to this applies to civil as to 
criminal proceedings. 

Judge Story has said that— 

One of the fundamental objects of good government must be the due adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Is it not vain to claim that we have such an administration when 
the private rights and property of the citizen is left to the avarice 
and selfishness of powerful corporations and wealthy non-residents ? 
Can it be of any advantage to the widow and children of the deceased 
husband that she has aright of action in a court beyond her reach 
for the policy on the life of her deceased husband? From the scanty 
earnings of a life of toil he may have promptly paid every installment 
of the premiums. He may have suffered self-denial; his wife and 
children may have endured privation and want in order that if death 
should remove their supporter a legacy would be left to keep away 
the lean wolf of hunger from the home of his bereaved family. 

Now, when the sod has been heaped upon his grave, is it any con- 
solation forthe helpless family to say to them if they have the means 
to employ lawyers, pay witness fees and expenses far away from 
home, follow the case from the State to the United States circuits, 
and then perhaps a thousand miles or more away to the Supreme 
Court at Washington, where it must lie at least three years in a con- 
test with a corporation having millions under its control. Such a 
law, sir, is asolemn pageantry, a mockery of the widow in her grief- 
stricken and lonely condition. It has been said by a wise man, a pro- 
found legal thinker, an able exponent of constitutional law in this 
country, that— 

If the people are enlightened, honest, and zealous in defense of their rights and 
liberties it will be impossible to surprise them into a surrender of a single valuable 
appendage of the trial by jury. 

I appeal to you now to regain what has been surrendered of tho 
“valuable appendages” of having the trials, juries, and courts among 
the people. It is only in the State courts that justice can be obtained 
without delay. The right to a speedy trial comes to us from Magna 
Charta. “ Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus rectum vel jus- 
titiam.” “We will not refuse or delay to do justice ” is its language. 

Sir Edward Coke, in explaining that principle of Magna Charta, 
said : 

Therefore every subject may take his remedy by the course of the law and have 
ustice and right for the injury done to him, freely and without sale, fully without 
any denial, and speedily without any delay. 

Can you say that we enjoy this right so legitimately inherited from 
a brave ancestry who at the peril of their lives extorted it from a 
tyrannical king in a rude and dark age? Our title to it is six hun- 
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dred years old. Is the wisdom and courage of this enlightened cen- 
tury unable to maintain this great charter in a land of freedom ? 

Can it be said justice is dispensed freely, fully, and without delay, 
where power is given to an arrogant and powerful litigant, in defiance 
and contempt of the jurisdiction of the courts, in Illinois or Califor- 
nia to remove a cause from the docket and force its feeble opponent 
into another jurisdiction two hundred miles away, and, if poverty and 
despair have not compelled an abandonment of the suit, carry the 
cause to the Supreme Court in this city, one thousand or three thou- 
sand miles away, and still further clog the wheels of justice with 
three years’ delay. 

Such a law places in the hands of the mighty the dreadful weapons 
of poverty and despair in their battle with the poor and unfortunate. 
Some may say this is justice, but many who are not altogether with- 
out wisdom will call it more in the nature of mockery and cruelty. 
One of the prime objects for which governments are instituted is to 
protect the weak from the injustice of the strong. Shall we tolerate 
the reversal of this doctrine by permitting the Government to be used 
as an instrument of oppression in the hands of the strong ? 

PLANS FOR INCREASE OF FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 

The Attorney-General has recommended in his last annual report 
that the number of judges on the Federal bench be increased, and that 
an intermediate appellate court be established in order that the over- 
crowded condition of the Supreme Court may be relieved. This is 
also advocated by able and experienced gentlemen in another body. 
lam opposed to this scheme and cannot agree with its promoters. 
It does not do away with the enormous expense of litigation in the 
lederal courts, but will add greatly thereto. It will largely increase 
the expenses of the Federal judiciary. God knows we have enough 
life oflicers in this Republic drawing salaries from the earnings and 
labors of the people. Confine the United States courts to the legiti- 
mate limits of their jurisdiction as designed by the founders of the 
Government, and the judges will not complain of being overworked 
or of the necessity for increase on the bench. 

REPEAL OF BANKRUPT LAW WILL RELIEVE THE COURTS. 

An act has been passed within the past few days which will relieve 
these courts of a very large portion of that character of business now 
overcrowding them. I refer to the repeal of the bankrupt law. A 
very large portion of their work during the last ten years has been due 
to the bankrupt law. Ihave not had access to the statistics which 
will show the number of cases of which the courts will be relieved by 
the repeal of the bankrupt law, but a statement was made in another 
place the other day upon which we may base some opinion. 

l'rom a statement furnished by the clerk of the northern division 
of Illinois, it was ascertained that out of forty-six hundred and six 
on the dockets of the various branches of the court in that division 
on May 1 last, eleven hundred and six-seven were bankruptcy cases, 
being about one-fourth of the causes in court. If this is a fair aver- 
age for the other courts of the United States, by this means the work 
ot the Federal courts will be diminished one-fourth. The amendment 
I offer in connection with the bill introduced from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will undoubtedly relieve the courts of at least an additional 
one-fourth or one-third of its business. 

LITIGATION REDUCED ONE-HALF, 

Pass this bill and amendment, and you will complete the legislation 
which will diminish the work of these courts at least one-half and 
thereby reduce the enormous expenditures of the Federal judiciary 
and remove all cause for the creation of new judges or the machinery 
of the courts. Delay will be avoided, and you will have secured that 
ohject so greatly desired in the administration of justice, prompt- 
ness and cheapness. 

ECONOMY OF THIS MEASURE. 

Let us discuss this question for a while from the stand-point of 
economy. Surely no one will complain of me for treating the subject 
in this view when the distress in the country and the heavy burden 
resting on the tax-payers are considered. 

I have obtained from the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics a state- 
ment of the cost of the United States courts which should arrest the 
attention of every conscientious legislator who desires to lop off un- 
necessary expenditures of public money. 

The table which I have shows the expenditures of the United 
States courts for the years named as follows: 
DBID..cccccccccercccccccccccccccccscccscccccs scccscceccccosecosesscces 
1 
1 
1 
I 


Three millions were appropriated for the fiscal year of 1877, but 
the Attorney-General reports that it was inadequate to meet the 
expenditures of these courts, and a large deficit was called for. 

lt is said “ figures do not lie.” They tell us that in no year during 
the seventy-seven years from 1789 when the original judiciary act was 
adopted down to 1866, when the first act was passed enlarging the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts by widening the way for transfer 
of causes from the State to the Federal courts, did the expenses of 
these courts reach $1,200,000. And they further show from that time 
onward these expenses have grown with marvelous rapidity as each 
additional act of Congress has been passed. When only six years 
had elapsed since the act of 1866 went into operation the expenses 
of these courts (1°73) had increased threefold, 
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What has been the effect of this legislation on the State eons.» 
Let lawyers practicing in them give the answer. I know the . 
swer from the West, and perhaps from the South, will be they ),, 
been rapidly depleted every year since the acts I have as 
went into effect. It is rare that a suit is retained on the 
in which corporations are parties. 


Mev tions 
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TRANSPORTING JUDGES FROM OTHER CIRCUITS. 

If I had not already consumed so much of your time I would dw) 
upon an abuse which has grown up in recent years of transport : 
persons from other circuits and appointing them judges in cireyi,. 
where they have never had a residence. ; 

Almost every judge who sits on the bench in the fifth cirenit jx 
importation. That circuit embraces the States of Georgia, Flory. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. The judge on the . 
preme bench who has charge of that cireuit is a resident of New Jeno. 
A judge ought to have some acquaintance with the people amony 
whom he presides and should undoubtedly be thoroughly conversa; 
with the systems of jurisprudence established in the States embra; 
in his cirenit. When we remember that the civil law purely preva 
in Louisiana, and to a large extent in the States of Louisiana, Flori, 
and Texas, is it not passing strange that no one could be found jy q)j 
those States fit to be trusted with that appointment, and that it y 
necessary to select one of the common-law lawyers of New Jers 
a State where the common law prevails, to represent those States ¢), 
the supreme bench? It seems to me it would have been better to 
select one familiar by practice with the civil law and the treatise 
made with the mother-governments of those States and their sta; 
utes. There are only nine circuits in the whole Union, yet the judges 
representing two of these circuits on the supreme bench have “te n 
appointed from Ohio and hold their residences there to-day. Three of 
the supreme judges have charge of circuits in which they do not re- 
side, 

In order to afford greater protection to the people of the States, | 
would, by legislative enactments, stay the hand of the power which 
forces litigants from the local courts before a judge on the Federal! 
bench, who is not only a stranger to the people, but a stranger to 
some extent of the systems of jurisprudence he is called upon to ad- 
minister. 


is 


THIS MEASURE BRINGS THE ADMINISTRATION BACK TO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

This bill and the amendment seeks to bring the administration of 
law and the Government back to fundamental principles. 

Those who formed the organic law of my State made this injane- 
tion a part of the constitution: “A frequent recurrence to funda 
mental principles of civil government is absolutely necessary to pri 
serve the blessings of liberty.” This is language worthy of a place 
alongside of that found in the bill of rights of the Old Dominion 
“That no free government can or the blessings of liberty be preserved 
to any people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temper 
ance, frugality, and virtue, and*by frequent recurrence to fu 
mental principles.” Let us, then, return to fundamental principles 
Let there be equal and exact justice to all. 

But it will be a delusion and a snare if it shall not be so dispensed 
that it may be within the reach of all. History has perpetuated th 
infamous memory of Caligula who wrote his laws in very small 
characters and hung them high upon pillars, so that the people could 
not read them. Beware lest we be accused by the historian of mak 
ing justice so dear and difficult of attainment that its blessings ar 
only within the reach of the rich and powerful. Let it not be said 
of us as was said by thy poet of another land: “ That its laws grind 
the poor and the rich men rule the law.” 

You do not desire that it shall be said of our courts, as was said by 
the immortal bard of Avon of the courts of his day— 

Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 








Justice is more easily and quickly obtained by the poor in the 
State courts than in the Federal courts. This bill and amendment 
will promote liberty, promote justice, promote economy, and promote 
the general welfare. 

I trust the members of this American Congress will give careful, 
intelligent, and conscientious consideration to a question fraught 
with such deep import to the autonomy of the States, the soverei.u 
and primary rights of the people, and their convenience, peace, and 
fortunes, 


Expedition to Arctic Seas. 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. A. WILLIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 0! the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes 


Mr. WILLIS, of New York. Mr. Chairman, in advocating the meas 
ure providing for an expedition to the Arctic Sea, lam assured no 
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apology is required, even in this period of unparalleled business de- 
pression. ‘The objects sought by the passage of the bill are so cred- 
Fable to American spirit and character, so worthy the tradition of 
the Republic, that I bespeak for it nothing but favor from the mem- 
hers of this House. p uae en 

The bill simply provides for an appropriation of $50,000 toward 
the expense of an Arctic exploration, to be conducted under the au- 
spices of the National Academy of Science. The purpose of the expe- 
dition is scientific and geographical discovery. The plan, while essen- 
tially new, is justified by experience. It contemplates colonization, 
at a point between 81 and 82° north latitude, to be maintained for 
series of years, with a view first of pushing far northward when 
occasion favors ; secondly,of prosecuting for a long period systematic 
scientific observations—a plan most warmly seconded and approved 
by intelligent scientists of every country. 

“Mr. Chairman, no man in this country exceeds me in reverence for 
the Constitation. I believe in the strict observance of all limitations 
on governmental powers; but, so far as the legitimacy of this appro- 
riation is in question, there is no hook to hang a doubt upon. 

It is justified by an express provision of the Constitution, 

“TO REGULATE COMMERCE.” 

If any expenditure for this purpose is legal, then assuredly is this 
one; it contemplates the ascertainment of physical laws, which con- 
trol storms and tides—methods whereby latitude and longitude can 
he accurately calculated ; a mode of determining all the conditions 
which affect the variations of the compass. And certainly, sir, a com- 
mercial nation will not fail to recognize the advantage and the pro- 
priety of this expedition, especially a nation which recurs with so 
much pride and pleasure to the glorious achievements of Kane, of 
Wilkes, of Hall, and of Hayes. 

While the cost is slight, the benefits to accrue are incalculable. 
Every man who indulges in a smile of incredulity will be shamed 
when he learns from the testimony of a Loomis or a Henry, whose 
death we were called upon so recently to deplore, to what an extent 
the knowledge already acquired by like expeditions has been valu- 
able; human life has been economized, and property saved amount- 
ing in value to twenty times the cost of all expeditions ever sent to 
that region of snow. 

Far back in the centuries nations worthy of the name, exulting in 
courage and enterprise, have been ambitious to seek knowledge in 
the remotest parts of the earth, when means were imperfect and 
people comparatively unintelligent. Will an American Congress, 
supposed to represent the most advanced civilization, ambitious to 
exert sovereign sway over the seas, hesitate to encourage this move- 
ment? If it does, our proudest traditions will be belied; dishonor 
will tarnish our fame. It will indicate that as a nation advances in 
wealth and power it relapses in pride and enterprise, and becomes 
enslaved by ignorant selfishness. 

The American people demand the passage of this bill ; let their Rep- 
resentatives respond with alacrity. 

Enterprising citizens, trusting to our public spirit, have already 
enlisted, have contributed their means, and sent forward an advance 
guard of this expedition. The Florence, under command of Captain 
Tysen, who is already famed for his courage in the same field of dis- 
covery, is now wintering in the far-away realms of the north, plant- 
ing a colony there, and gathering supplies for the party expected to 
proceed thither so soon as Congress shall extend its aid by the pas- 
sage of ths bill. Private enterprise is in the van; shall we halt? 
Hundreds of hardy men, gentlemen, too, of the highest scientific 
attainments, are now awaiting an opportunity to join in the move- 
ment. Shall this spirit be suppressed ? 

Never was there an opportunity so favorable. 

It is easy now to guard against the accidents and diseases which 
generally have overtaken the heroic adventurersin that region of ice. 

Other nations are all engaging in this glorious rivalry. England 
is fitting out one expedition, Sweden another, Russia another. All 
geographical and scientific societies are discussing with zest the pro- 
Jected enterprises, and everywhere the peculiar plan provided for in 
this bill commands approval and applause. 

All the faults and mistakes of former expeditions may be avoided. 

Remember always, that geographical discovery, though very im- 
portant, though adding greatly to the stock of knowledge, is entirely 
inconsequential compared to the importance of the scientific results 
that are sought, and it must be subordinated. Hitherto it has been 
the aim, and the very fact that locomotion was insisted upon has 
defeated experiment and scientific discovery. : 

lo attain results sought, it is essential to make synchronous obser- 
vations covering a long period of time; conditions vary to such an 
extent that observation and experiment here and there, now and then, 
have very slight value. On the plan proposed, taken in connection 
with other expeditions in different parts of the arctic belt, every 
facility will be enjoyed for these simultaneous observations and ex- 
periments. During the next year England will be represented on the 
eastern coast of Greenland, Sweden at Behring’s Straits, Germany at 
Obi, Russia among the Vogels and Ostyaks of Obi and Irtysh. 

All the nations are industriously engaged in an effort to establish 
Stations at different points of the Arctic Circle. Never in the past 
has there been such a promising field for discovery ; what an aggre- 


gation of results if only carried out. Let us not hesitate in this race 
for glory. 


be 


Why, sir, we now expend in our own country tens of thousands of 
dollars in our Signal Service alone. Is there a madman who proposes 
to abolish it? We expend tens of thousands more in maintaining a 
Naval Observatory. Is there a madman who would abolish it?) And 
yet limited indeed is this field of inquiry. Meteorology and astronomy 
are the only sciences investigated, and under what limited condi- 
tions? How slight the play of natural forces. There is almost an en- 
tire absence of phenomena in either sphere. 

In pursuit of scientific truth go north! There extreme conditions 
abound, also phenomena seer nowhere else upon the globe. Phenomena 
so grand, startling, and intense that they divulge the most hidden 
mysteries of nature. Its workshop is there in full operation. You not 
only ascertain what pertains to meteorology, but to almost every 
branch of human science. A knowledge of terrestrial magnetism which 
is controlled by and exercises a reciprocal contro] over cosmical and 
atmospherical action. A knowledge of the atmosphere itself, its cur- 
rents, its phenomena, its relation to heat and moisture, galvanism 
and electricity. The magnetic needle there is never stationary—the 
effect of those mountain’s of ice; how heat is engendered and dis- 
tributed ; currents putin motion to mingle in combat with each other; 


| how climate is affected and how the wrathful hurricanes originate. 


Such are the subjects to be investigated, the sublime problems to be 
solved, which can be solved only in that far distant territory of ice 
and snow. 

Who will fail to recognize the utility of such inquiries, and who, 
realizing the advantage to commerce, the benefit to mankind, will 
begrudge the small appropriation asked for? I shall not stop to 
demonstrate the incidental results to proceed from this enterprise. 
Geology, natural history, paleontology, and botany will be enriched 
no less than the sciences practically useful, for commercial purposes, 
which I have already hastily mentioned. 

Do not suppose that the Bennett expedition will dispense with 
the necessity of this one. Its object is praiseworthy; the prayers of 
millions will follow that adventurous craft; but its purpose is wholly 
different. Scientific discovery is not thought of. The discovery of 
an open sea, or a northwest passage is the daring aim of its heroic 
leader, whose ambition it is to eclipse his exploits in the interior of 
Africa with the grandeur of his daring among the icebergs of the 
Polar Sea, and may he and his countrymen speedily exult in the full 
fruition of his ambition. 

Let the two expeditions be rivals in the pathway of glory. Let it 
be proclaimed that the representatives of the people are exponents of 
all that is most glorious, most ennobling, most unselfish in American 
character. Let the crew of the Florence, far away in Cumberland 
Harbor—striving to accumulate provisions and prepare the way for 
the arrival of a colony, under the auspices of their Government re- 
ceive some slight recognition for their self-denial. Do not, by heeding 
the voice of selfishness and sordid greed, compel them to remain there 
neglected to die or to return broken-hearted because discountenanced 
by a government they vainly strive to exalt. 

I attach the report I have prepared upon this subject, explaini: 
more fully the character and purpose of the expedition. 


or 
1S 


APPENDIX. 
EXPEDITION 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (TL. R. No. 447) 
to authorize and equip an expedition to the Arctic Seas, submit the following as 
their report: 

That the object of the bill 


TO THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


‘to authorize the President to fit out an expedition 
to the North Pole, and to establish a temporary colony for purposes of exploration,” 
is so interesting and important in its character that they have, while not neglect 


ing to gravely consider it with reference to its results both to science and com 
merce, availed themselves of all information accessible, and called in requisition 
the testimony and experience of men pre-eminent in scientific experience and learn 
ing, whose communications are hereto appended and made a part of this report 

The first inquiry pursued was whether, within the purview of the Constitution 
or otherwise, to fit out an exploration such as the bill proposes was an appropriate, 
legitimate function of the Government, tor the exercise of which taxes could be 
properly levied upon the people; and, if so, whether the nation would get val 
receivea .vr the expenditure incurred and the perils to which its citizens would be 
exposed 

in reaching a determination, the fact has not be 
numerous precedents in our history pr ! 
joint resolution authorizing the accept 


n considered that there are 
ecisely covering the present case, to wit, the 
ince of Mr. Griunell's vessels, approved May 
2, 1850; the resolution respecting the Kane expedition, approved February 8, 1855 
the Hall (Polaris) expedit.on, (see legislative, executive, and judicial bill, approved 
July 12, 1870;) the Wilkes exploring expedition, approved May 14, 1836, (sve naval 
appropriation bill of that year.) 

The action of the Government in the foregoing instances indicates the views of 
previous Congresses respecting such a measure, as all such expeditions have been 
conducted under the auspices of the National Government. Nor has apy importance 
been attached to the action of other governments, who not only heretofor ave in 
augurated such enterprises, but are contemplating the inauguration of others on a 
magnificent scale. 

We have ascertained, to our satisfaction, that the results yielded 
ylorations in the Polar seas have incalculably benetited the whol 
cnowledge acquired by experiment and discovery in that region can be 
no other way and in no other section of the globe; that such knowledge is an im 
portant factor in the regulation of commerce, which is absolutely dependent, so far 
as decreasing the perils of the deep and enlarging the boundaries of navigation are 
concerned, upon the knowledge of physical laws 

The Constitution gives Congress power, in section 8 of article 1— 

“To regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 

And also in the same section and article— 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exccu- 
tion the foregoing powers.” 

So the question as to the power of the Government is without the dor 
doubt or discussion. 

The Government has the constitutional power. 


prior ex- 
wor that the 


obtained in 


iain of 


Is it proper to exercise it? 
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Whatever benefits are harvested favor no special interest or class. The added 
knowledge obtained is the property of mankind. 

Give a subsidy, you enrich a corporation by extorting from the body-politic. Im- 
pose a duty for the purpose of protecting a particular industry, you enrich a few 
while you impoverish the many. Explore the remote corners of the earth, you 
awaken inquiry, add to the stock of information, and contribute essentially to 
man's mastery over the elements. 

None among those who believe that money is well expended to increase knowl- 
cdge, to improve the chances of life, to enlarge the commerce of our nation, and 
who appreciate the notable results already achieved in this special field of adven- 
ture and study, will belittle or sneer at the enterprise proposed in this bill. Some 
declare, by way of deprecation, that failure and disaster have been the reward of 
the dauntless explorer. In a certain measure true. But the ends aimed at are 
worthy of sacrifice. Hall and Franklin died just as gloriously, just as service- 
ably, just as heroically as Warren at Bunker Hill or Sedgwick at the Wilderness. 

Valuable experience and information have been obtained within past years which 
are now at the service of any new explorer, and new plans, based on such expe- 
rience and information, have been examined by your committee, which point out 
the causes that bave hitherto contributed to disaster and partial failure. 

Lhis plan is known as “ polar colonization,” and has received hearty indorse- 
ment from such distinguished experts, scientists, students, and explorers as Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry, president of the National Academy of Sciences; Professor 
Loomis, of Yale College; President Potter, of Union College; Admiral Porter; 
liear-Admiral Davis, superintendent of the National Observatory; Honorable 
Charles P. Daly, president of the American Geographical Society ; Doctor Isaac 
I. Hayes, the cxnlover, and others, while it is heartily ——— also by the honor- 
able Secretary of the Navy; and your committee are inclined to commend it to the 
favor of Congress, more especially if its execution be intrusted, us the bill pro- 
vides, to the President, under the direction of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The entrance to Robeson’s Channel, #1° N., can be readily reached by steam- 
vessels. Surveys by the Polaris in 1871, and the Alert and Discovery in 1875, have 
been made to a point within four hundred miles of the pole. 

As the Polaris was reaching the northern extremity of Robeson’s Channel, there 
appeared what was seemingly, and what those best qualified to judge believed to 
be, an open polar sea, This sea could have been reached had the vessel arrived at 
such point even an hour before, and the dream of explorers would have been a 
reality ; but the adventurous party were forced back, and wintered but a short 
distance from the unexplored waters 

Captain Nares, in 1875-'76, encountered above this channel an unbroken ficld of 
ice, too solid to penetrate with vessels, too uneven to be traversed by sledge parties. 

So, it will be observed, seasons there are no leas variable than our own. Some- 
times the mighty fields of ice are broken up and carried away by favoring tides ; 
sometimes the ice presents an impassable barrier. 

To succeed under such plans as have formerly been followed would be simply 
because chance supported them. To make success assured, the men and the ves- 
sels must be near the channel, ready for the fortunate hour, and prepared to take 
prompt advantage. To obviate the difficulty and meet the exigency, polar coloni- 
zation is declared the appropriate mode, and is therefore urged by the distinguished 
gentlemen we have named. 

This plan requires that the colonization party should number at least fifty hardy, 
resolute men, enlisted in the United States for such service, provided with sup- 
plies and provisions for at least three years; that a strong, substantial building 
thould be carried on shipboard; that the principal depot should be in Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, between 81° and &2°, or, if possible, as high as Cape Union, between lati- 
tude #2° and 3°; the United States vessel to be used only for transporting men 
and supplies to the location of the colony, the vessel then to return to the United 
States, and afterward to make annual visits with fresh supplies and to keep the 
colony in communication with the outer world ; military discipline to be enforced ; 
three commissioned officers and two surgeons, to be selected with a view to their 
Re culiar fitness; an astronomer and two or more naturalists, to be selected by the 
National Academy of Sciences ; and that one or more members of the regular force 
should be competent to make meteorological observations and to communicate by 
telegraph and si; nals, when necessary. 

Such are the main features of the plan, which also provides that all due precau- 
tion shall be bad to afford safeguards against scurvy, against the ill-effects of cold, 
and also to protect the colony from hunger. 

In the vicinity of the point where the colony is to locate, coal abounds, game is 
plentiful, Esquimaux men can be had to re-enforce and guide the expeditionary 
corps and Esquimaux dogs todraw the sledges. The men become acclimated after 
a few years, and Captain Hall, who was eight years among the Esquimaux, testi- 
fics that each year ended found him better fitted to endure the severity of the Arctic 
Circle, 

Other nations are at this moment hurrying forward exploring expeditions to be 
prosecuted under this plan. Noble men in our own country are eager to enlist in 
the enterprise. Intelligent and liberal capitalists are ready to give their means to 
forward it. There has never before been an opportunity afforded so promising in 
1esults as the one which now presents itself. 

‘To make such explorations entirely successful, it is essential that simultaneous 
observations be had at different points within the Arctic Circle, and for continuous 
periods of time. 

England, during the present year, will fit out two vessels under the explorer 
Nares, on a polar expedition via the cast coast of Green'and. Sweden, in 1878, un- 
der the auspices of Professor Nordenskjéld, will explore the polar regions via Nor- 
way across and by way of Beluing's Strait. Holland has determined upon another. 
Germany, under the direction of the Arctic Exploration Society, has an Obi expe- 
dition,commanded by Captain Wiggins, now onduty. Russia, during the coming 
spring, will push forward an ethnological expedition under the Helsingfors profes- 
sor to the Vogels and Ostyacs of the Obi and Irtvsh. And eminent explorers, as 
well as scientific societies of all civilized countries, are busying themselves in an 
endeavor to establish stations at different points in the arctic regiona with a view 
of systematic synchronous observations, which are absolutely essential, with a 
view to progress in scientitic discoveries. 

There is scarcely a natural science but would be enlarged and utilized by proper 
observations in the polar seas, Natural forces there are subject to extreme condi- 
tions, and, consequently, produce phenomena not seen elsewhere, and which serve 
to unveil the character of the forces themselves. 

Terrestrial magnetism, hitherto deemed a science of comparative unimportance, 
is now deemed the most consequential branch of physics; it is controlled by cos- 
mical, atmospherical, and terrestrial action, and in the economy of nature exercises 
a reciprocal control. 

Reliable observations show the existence of galvanic currents and the relation- 
ship between magnetic disturbances and northern lights and earthquakes, while 
it is well known that magnetism is in inseparable connection with galvanism and 
electricity. In the extreme north, the neoiie is rarely stationary. There, too, the 
wrathful storms rage as nowhere else. Such are the reasons why, if this intensely 
interesting science is to grow, observations must be had in that remote archipelago 
of ice. 

Scarcety less interesting and no less important to the world than terrestrial mag- 
netism ts a knowledge of the atmosphere and its phenomena, especially their rela- 
tion to heat and moisture, which is comprehended in meteorology. In the far north, 
and there only, can be ascertained the effect of that immense aggregation of ice ; 
how beat is engendered and distributed ; how dry and humid currents are created 
and pat in motion to commingle and combat each other; to what extent climate is 





affected in this wise ; and how hurricanes, which visit man with wrat} =o 
tion, originate. Is it necessary to exhibit by any process of reasoning the vn 
such knowledge, the advantages which would accumulate to science and con ot 

The flattening of the earth at the pole and the extraordinary refra; aoe ! 
would yield such opportunities for investigation as would enable nat... 
the earth with greater accuracy, to correct lines of latitude and longitude 

: : Sitade, and 
greatly facilitate the study of astronomy. ' 

Natural history ané botany would be vastly enriched, as is atte 
istence of rare flora anc fauna. 

Geology has found there the groundwork of new theories and t 
of many old ones. In Siberia are found animals of anterior work 
va Zembla, Spitzbergen, and Greenland are fossils so abundant ar 
paleontologist exults in his enlarged sphere. 

Wonderful already are the discoveries made in each field of inquiry noted ; } 

peapat oo an ; Sear eee ; but 
we are yet in the vestibule. The region of the unknowable is just beyond 
are invited thither. We know enough to realize the wealth that aw aits us, | 

Ilitherto observations have been limited and imperfect, the most important 
them wholly neglected ; accurate data as to all of the sciences named are ae 

Gcographic discovery has hitherto been the objective point. While this > 
praiseworthy, while it adds a most important chapter to the book of kr ceca 
should not be the primary object to which all others are subordinated. 

An absolute change of operations must be had. This change will be effected | 
the passage of the bill, IT. R. No. 477. It meets the exact need. It provides os 
long stay, which will give ample opportunity for observations and the conduct. 
scientific inquiry under the most favoring conditions. It provides that an int 
gent system shall be pursued, under the direction of the National ‘ 
Sciences. 

Ordinarily, the expeditions have been so conducted as to actually preclude sx 
entific discovery ; all appliances left at home and almost co.tinuons locomotion 

Other nations are adopting the same methods, and wl.ic American scientists 
are taking observations in the vicinity of Robeson’s Strait like observations wil] 
be taken in Behring’s Strait, on the east coast of Greenland, in the vicinity of 
Spitzbergen, and at other points, simultaneously covering the whole field—beltin« 
the whole arctic world—for several consecutive years. . 

Other nations are already there or getting in readiness to be there. The way 
through Smith's Sound, where De Haven, Kane, Hall, and Hayes, by their heroic 
researches, have given immortal glory to America, seems to be the fittest ficld for 
Americans in this race for conquest and discovery. It is familiar, and other fickis 
are already chosen by other governments. 

Dismiss the unsettled, vexed question which is the most direct and practicable 
route to the pole? Conditions vary. One year is one preferable—another, another 
all are equally rich in scientific treasures and will yield to searchers after know! 
edge an equal harvest, though the weight of testimony, even for geographical dis. 
covery, is in favor of the American route, as the exhibits appended indicate 

The plan which this bill contemplates happily blends geographical and scientific 
discovery; it will facilitate both and result in both. 

The importance of the fitting out of this expedition at this particular time, with 
a view of co-operation with others, should not be out of mind, for meteorology 
depends upon comparison resulting from simultaneous observations. The laws of 
storms and the theories of winds depend upon such comparison. In no other mode 
can conclusive results be attained. 

If we make any pretense as the friends of science we must pursne the only 
methods whereby development can be achieved. ‘Those methods have been pointed 
out. But supposing we should disregard the impulse of honor and glory ; suppos 
ing we were controlled alone by the instinct of a supreme selfishness, which con 
siders nothing but the questions, will it pay ? will it help commerce? will it econ 
omize human life and property ? there would still be suflicient reasons left to justity 
this undertaking. : 

We can support this statement sufficiently by accepting the testimony of Pro 
fessor a Loomis, of Yale College, who says, in his admirable letter hereto ap 

vended : 

: “The vast extension of the commerce of the world in recent times and its in 
creased security are due in no small degree to more accurate information respect 
ing the physics of the globe, including such subjects as the mean direction and 
force of the prevalent winds; the laws of storms; the use of the barometer in 
giving warning of approaching violent winds; the surest mode of escaping the 
violence of a storm when ovortaken by a gale; the most advantageous route from 
one part to another; the direction and velocity of the current in every ocean; the 
variation of the magnetic needle in all latitudes, and its changes from year to 
year; together with many other problems; and most of these investigations have 
been greatly facilitated by observations which have been made within the arctic 
regions. I do not regard it as any exaggeration to claim that the benefits which 
have resulted, both directly and indirectly, to the commerce of the world, in con 
sequence of polar expeditions, are more than equal to all the money which has 
been expended on these enterprises.” 

Last year a whaling-flvet of twelve vessels was wrecked in the Arctic Sea, and 
property to the amount of half a million of dollars destroyed, all because of a lack 
of proper knowledge of climatic and tidal influeuces, which can alone be obtained 
by observations made in the manner provided for in this bill. 

Business men have a keen appreciation of the importance of these explorations 
tocommerce. They have always been anxious to aid them by liberal contributions 
Some of them have been prosecuted solely by private means. The names of mat 
merchants have been given to capes and bays and promontories and straits as 
vouchers of the fame they have so justly earned by intelligent devotion to scienc: 

Boerds of trade and chambers of commerce are now, through memorials, alrealy 
before this committee, invoking us to pass this bill, and renew the honorable work. 

The cost is slight. The ends aimed at will provoke no intelligent opposition. 
The methods proposed are not experimental but the product of experience. They 
have the sanction and even the warmest commendation of all scientitic men of all 
nations. The supervision of the National Academy of Sciences will insure wise pro- 
visions and safe-guards against accident, disease, or failure. Dr. Hayes, the emi- 
nent and successful arctic explorer, coincides fully with the views herein expressed, 
as also do otbers familiar by actual experience. Their letters are so instructive that 
we make them a part of this report. : 

The honor of the American name is involved. Will Congress suppress this ze al. 
ous spirit of inquiry and adventure or give it scope by the passage of this bill avd 
a meager appropriation of $50,000? ‘To us it appears there should be but one an 
swer ; and therefore we report back the bill with a recommendation that it do pass. 
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Exursit A, 
Letter of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 2, 1877. 
Sir: In connection with House bill No. 4339, [of the Forty-fourth Congress, second 
session, } now in your hands, and which provides for another arctic expedition I have 
to express a hearty interest therein and an earnest hope for the success of the plan 
The successful sledge-journey made by Captain Hall before his death, the concur ut 
testimony as to a polar sea open in some seasons, and all the details of evidence frou 
the Polaris crew seem to show that success is possible. Qualified officers, I doubt 
not, will gladly volunteer for such duties as may be assigned the Navy in coo 
tion with such an expedition. I am convinced, however, that no expedition should 
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be sent to this dangerous and distant region except under the sanction of the strict- 
pe : 

,ilitary discipline. 
- I have the honor to be, &c., 
GEO. M. ROBESON, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. BenJaMIN A. WILLIS, 
7 Of the Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives. 


Exuirt B. 
Letter of President Joseph Henry, LL. D. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, January 31, 1877. 
sin: Your letter of the 30th instant, asking my opinion as to the plan of Cap- 
tain Howgate for explorations in the arctic regions, and its utility In regard to 
ecieptifie and commercial results, has been received, and 1 have the honor to give 
von the following reply : : ; ay 
* From my connection with the Smithsonian Institution and the National Acad- 
omy of Sciences, I am of course interested in every prepestiien which has for its 
obiect the extension of scientific knowledge, and therefore I am predisposed to 
advocate any national plan for exploration and continued observations within the 
Arctic Cirele. P ’ : ¢ “ 

Much labor has been expended on this subject, especially with a view to reach 
the pole; yet. many problems connected with physical geography and science in 

eneral remain unsolved. 

“1, With regard to a better determination of the figure of the earth, pendulum 
experiments are required in the region in question. 

2 The magnetism ef the earth requires for its better elucidation a larger num- 
ber and more continued observations than bave yet been made. 

3. To complete our knowledge of the tides of the ocean, a series of observations 
should be made for at least an entire year. 

4 For completing our knowledge of the winds of the globe, the results of a larger 
series of observations than those we now possess are necessary ; and also additional 
observations on temperature. 

5. The whole field of natural history could be enriched by collections in the line 
of botany, mineralogy, geology, &c., and facts of interest obtained with regard to 
the influence of extreme cold on animal and vegetablo life. 

All of the above-mentioned branches of science are indirectly connected with the 
well-being of man, and tend not only to enlarge his sphere of mental pleasures but 
to promote the application of science to the arts of life. 

As to the specia! plan of Captain Howgate, that of establishing a colony of ex- 
ylorers and cheervers, to be continued for several years, I think favorably. 

The observations which have previously been made in the arctic regions have usu- 
ally been of afragmentary character and not sufficient in any one case to establish 
the changes of the observed = nomena during an entire year; whereas to obtain 
even an approximation to the general law of changes a number of years are re- 
quired. 
. It may be proper to state, in behalf of the National Academy of Sciences, that, 
should Congress make the necessary appropriation for this enterprise, the acad- 
emy will cheerfully give a series of directions as to the details of the investiga- 
tions to be made and the best methods to be employed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution, President National Academy of Sciences. 
Hon. Bens. A. WILLIS, 
House of Representatives. 


Exuipit C. 
Letter of Admiral David D. Porter. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1877. 

Sin: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your note of January 30, with ac- 
companying pamphlet, in relation to polar colonization and exploration. 

s I a examined the pamphlet with the care that the importance of the subject 
emands. 

I have always been an advocate for arctic exploration, in whatever form it might 
be undertaken, and I think there would be no greater difficulty in carrying out an 
—— in the manner you propose than there would be in a ship. In fact, if an 
expedition was properly fitted out in the first instance and landed in good condition 
at the — proposed as headquarters, it would be less ham 
return home until wanted with supplies. 

In my opinion there is an open sca for two hundred miles toward the pole ; that 
there are high mountains from which are precipitated the icebergs which lately 
blocked up Kobeson’s Channel; and that, had Markbam’s farthest point been ex- 
ceeded by sixty miles, the pack would have been passed and open water reached 
again. 

Every few years we must expect just such a pack as Captain Nares encountered, 
which will probably last for a year or two and will then break up. 

If, at the moment of breaking up, men and boats are in readinsss to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, a great Siveses could be made toward the pole. 

There are no greater hardships to be encountered as high as 83° than have here- 
tofore been surmounted by the intrepid explorers of the arctic regions, and when 
we reflect that a party from the Polaris drifted eighteen handred miles on a cak« 
of ice, and that an infant and its mother were all that time exposed to the inclem- 
encies of the arctic regions, we ought to have no doubts about a company of strong, 
active men, well provided with everything necessary to make life endurable in that 
desolate region. P 

Certainly no weather can be more severe than that encountered by the officers 
and men of the Alert and Discovery, who experienced a temperature of 100° below 
the freezing-point. It would seem that there are actually no drawbacks in the 
way of weather which have not been encountered before, and we are able to make 
every preparation to meet the difficulties in our way. 

It becomes now simply a question of hardy men with brave hearts and cheer ful 
dispositions, provided with an ample stock of the best provisions and with means 
of amusement to make the winter night pass as speedily as possible. The greatest 
difficulty will be to keep up the spirits of the men, and this matter should be very 
seriously considered in selecting the individuals for an expedition of this kind. 
Nostalzia is the great enemy you would have to fear ; and if every man should be 
obliged to understand some mechanical pursuit which he could follow when the 


pris was laid up for the winter, it would go far toward bringing about a success- 
ul issue, 


pered if the ship should 


In the event of such an expedition as you propose, I see a fine opportunity of 
utilizing the electric telegraph. Wires Zane be laid along on the ground or ice 
without much danger of their being carried off by bears or foxes. 

1 am no believer in a northwest passage for any practical purpose, but I do be- 
lieve that there are a number of scientific subjects that can be better demonstrated at 
the North Pole than anywhere else, and I think we owe it to ourselves to know all 
— & matter which bas hitherto remained in comparative obscurity. 
houses be erected and somewhat separated, That of itself would tend to create 
® diversion, by causing the men to visit each other frequently. It would be well, 
however, to have one central depot under the eye of the commanding officer, where 


n establishing your colony, I would particularly suggest that a number of } 


| of arctic colonization. 





the command could be assembled as occasion might require. 
be made in sections and put up at the end of the voyage. 
with thick felt and woube be very comfortable. 

In connection with the proposed expedition, I recommend a combination of 
sledge and boat somewhat after the plan of the gutta-percha or kerite-rubber lift 
raft used in the Navy. They could be made very light for carrying packs, and 
when forced to take the water could be navigated witu safety. If such appliances 
had been more used in arctic explorations many lives might have been saved. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I can see no objection whatever to your 
plan, and hope you may meet with the success your energy deserves. 

Very respectfully, yours, ; z 


LOSE 


Phe) 


houses could 


lined 


should be 


, DAVID D. PORTER, Admiral. 
Captain H. W Howearr, U.S. A., 


Signal Ofice, Washington, D. C 


Exuipit D. 
Letter of Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis. 


NAVAL OBSERVATORY, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1877. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
30th instant, and to say, in reply, that the plan for arctic exploration proposed by 
Captain Howgate, United States Signal Corps, meets my entire concurrence and 
approval. 

The general principles laid down by Captain Howgate for the conduct of fature 
arctic expeditions seem to be universally adopted. These principles originated 
in the recent expedition under Captain Hall 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cc. H. DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral, Superintendent, 


Hon. BENJAMIN A. WILLIS, 


Chairman Subcommittee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives. 


Exuipit E. 
Letter of Dr. Isaae I. Hayes, arctic explorer. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, 
Albany, February 12, 1877 

My Dear Str: Tam glad to see you are getting on so well with your pro 
expedition and that tho matter is in such good hands. You can, of course, always 
rely upon me for any assistance in my power. I think your scheme feasible, and 
trust sincerely that you will obtain the necessary appropriation. Your general 
plan is a good one, and how fully Lam in accord with it you may judge from a 
paper read by me before the Geographical Society, in New York, November 12, 
1668, from which I extract the following 

“My views in this respect are in no way changed, but rather they are confirmed 
by events. J give this simple enumeration of its advantages: First. Land as a 
base of operation. Second. The opportunity to colonize a party of hunters and na- 
tives, as a permanent support. A glance at the map will show you how important 
is the first of these elements ; the second requires a further explanation. The colony 
was, indeed the key to the plan which I had proposed for 1s62, Had I been able 
to return that year I wonld have started with two vessels, one a small steamer, 
the other a sailing-vessel as a store-ship. Pushing through the middle ice of 
Baflin's Bay 1 would have steered for Port Foulke, my old winter harbor, at the 
mouth of Smith Sound. Here I would have secured the auxiliary vessel, and re 
maining only a sufficient length of time to see the natives gathered together and 
the wheels of my little colony set in motion, I would have sought the west coast 
of Smith Sound with the steamer, and through the land-leads have worked my 
way to the polar water. Failing to accomplish this the first season, I would have 
secured a harbor for the winter, and pushed on the work as opportunity offered, 
Failing altogether (in the event of finding the ice too closely impacted at the head 
of Smith Sound to admit of a passage) I would still have secured my object, for, 
with a provision depot now within six hundred miles of the pole, with the colony 
at my back, and in the winter readily accessible, with dogs breeding there, an | 
with fars and provisions accumulating, I would have overcome the obstacles which 
embarrassed me in 1860 and 1861, and which had embarrassed Dr. Kane before mo. 
Once in this favorable situation, I would have brought up my available strength 
from the colony, and, in the early spring, put out depots of provisions along the 
line of Grinnel Land, and, following them up with a boat mounted on runners, I 
wonld then have sought the open water and the pole. Sach was my plan seven 
years ago. It is my plan to-day. I believe it reasonable, and experience convinces 
me that it is practicable. I even believe that the chances are greatly in favor of 
the success of the first part of the scheme; that is to say, that the ice-belt can be 
yenetrated with the steamer, the open sea navigated, and Behring's Strait and the 
Pac ific Ocean reached.” 

If you care to follow up the subject so far as my views are concerned, you will 
find them fully euniemned in the Journal of the Geographical Society for 18.9, vol 
ume 2, part2. I think it will be evident to you that the great feature of my plan was 
that the colony at Port Foulke would be always accessible from home every sum 
mer, with as much certainty as any port inthe world. Besides, it is one of tho 
most prolific centers of animal life in all the region. Reindeer are numerous in 
its vicinity ; my party capturing upward of two hundred during our ten months’ 
stay in our winter-quarters. During the summer the air was teeming with bird- 
life and the sea was alive with walrus and seal. Bears and foxes were also nu 
merous. Your extensive reading upon the subject of arctic exploration will have 
shown you that men will not long endure the arctic climate. Even Sir Edward 
Parry, the greatest of all arctic navigators, found himself obliged to return home 
after two winters, mainly becanse of the disturbed morale of his men. The long 
continued darkness of the winter, the entire deprivation of society, and the uni 
versal cheerlessness have a singularly depressing inflnence upon the mind, and 
you will therefore at ouce perceive the value of establishing astation where annual 
intercourse can be had with home, whence the sick and weary can be sent away 
and new recruits brought into the tield. 

With Port Foulke as a principal station, and other points subordinate to it estab 
lished on the coast of Grinnell Land, up to Lady Franklin Bay and beyond, I think 
success would be assured in the course of three or four years. In any case, a vast 
amount of scientific information would be obtained at little cost and little risk of 
life. 

Wishing you every success in your praiseworthy endeavor, believe me, very 
truly, yours, 


Pp raed 


I. I. HAYES. 
Captain H. W. Howcatr, 


Washington, District of Columbia. 


Exutsit F. 
Polar Colonization.—The arguments brought by Professor Loomis to the support of 
Captain Howgate's scheme. 

The following letter has been written by Professor Loomis, of Yale College 
distinguished meteorologist, to Captain Howgate, in support of the latter's se! 
It will be found of interest as illustrating the 
benefits to be derived from a polar expedition based upon this plan 

“T have received your letter of January 7, together with a copy of a billt 
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presented to Congress asking for an appropriation to defray the expense of an- 
other expedition toward the North Pole. I have for many years taken a deep | 
interest in polar expeditions, and see no reason for abandoning further effort be 
cause former expeditions have not accomplished all that was expected. If we re- 
view the entire histery of polar expeditions since Captain Parry 8 first voyage, 
more than half a century ago, we find that every expedition has proved in some 
sense a failure; that is, bas accomplished less than was anticipated; and some 
may therefore conclude that all the labor which has been expended on this polar 
problem has been wasted. I take a very different view of the subject, and con 
sider that the results of the many polar expeditions, from the first voyage of Cap- 
tain Parry to the present time, are worth far more than all the money and labor 
which have been expended on them. In order to estimate the value of the results 
of these expeditions, we should consider what would have been the state of our 
knowledge of the physics of the globe if no such expeditions had been under- 
taken There is scarcely a problem relating to the physic 8s of the globe which can 
le fully understood without a knowledge of the phenomena within the polar re- | 
Eons. | 
W hatever phenomenon we may wish to investigate, it is of special importance | 
to determine its maximum and minimum values, and in nearly all questions of ter- | 
restrial physics one or other of these values is found in the neighborhood of the 
pole. Lf, for example, we wish to determine the distribution of temperature upon 
the surface of the globe, it is specially important to determine the extremes of | 
temperature, one of which is to be found near the equator and the other near the 
poles. If we wish to investigate the system of circulation of the winds, oyr in- 
vestigation would be sadly deficient w thout a knowledge of the phenomena in | 
the polar regions. Lf we wish to study the fluctuations in the pressure of the 
atmosphere, whether periodical or accidental, we cannot be sure that we under- 
stand the phenomena in the middle latitudes unless we know what takes place in 
the polar regions. If we wish to investigate the currents of the ocean, we find 
indications of currents coming from the polar regions, and it is important to be 
able to trace these currents to their source. If we wish to investigate the laws of 
the tides, we nee. observations from every ocean; and observations in the arctic 
regions have a special value, on account of their distance from the place where 
the daily tidal wave takes its origin. If we wish to study the phenomena of at- | 
mospheric elecricity and of auroral exhibitions, no part of the world is more im 
portant than the polar regions. If we wish to study the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, observations in the polar regions have a special value, since it is here 
the dipping needle assames a vertical position and the intensity of the earth's 
magn tism is the greatest. If we wish to determine the dimensions and figures 
of the earth, we require to know the length of a degree of latitude where it is 
preatest and also whe re it is least. If we wish to determine how the force of 
gravity varies in different parts of the world, we require observations of the 
length of the second’s pendulum both where it is greatest and where it is least. 

In short, there is no problem connected with the physics of the globe which does 
not demand observations from the polar regions, and generally the poles and the 
equator are more important as stations of observation than any other portions of 
the earth's surface, If the information which has been acquired upon the various 
subjects in the numerous polar expeditions of the last half century were annihi- 
lated, it would leave an immense ¢ ones, which would greatly impair the value of 
the researches which have been mado in other parts of the world. The subjects 
to which I have here referred are scientific rather than commercial; but many 
of them have an important bearing upon questions which affect the commerce of 
the globe. In the attempts which are now being made by the joint efforts of the 
principal nations of the globe to determine the laws of the storms, if we could have 
daily observations from a group of stations within the Arctic Circle, it is believed 
that they would prove of the highest value in enabling us to explain the phenomena 
ot the middle latitudes. Every winter upon the eastern side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains we tind an intensely cold wave moving down from the northward and spread- 
ing over a large portion of the United States. How can we fully understand the 
cause of the great changes of temperature which so frequently occur during the 
winter months unless we know where this cold air comes from ; and how can this 
be determined without fixed stations of observation extending northward even to 
the polar regions? 

Lhe vast extension of the commerce of the world in recent times and its increased 
security are due in no small degree to more accurate information respecting the 
physics of the globe. including such subjects as the mean direction and force of 
the prevalent winds, the lawsof storms, the use of the barometer in giving warning 
ot approaching violent winds, the surest mode of escaping the violence of a storm 
when overtaken by a gale, the most advantageous route trom one part to another, 
the direction and velocity of the currents in every ocean, the variation of the mag- 
netic needle in all latitudes and its change from year to year, together with many 
other problems; and most of these investigations have been greatly facilitated by 
observations which have been made within the arctic regions. I do not regard it 
as any exaggeration to claim that the benefits which have resulted both directly 
and indirectly to the commerce of the world in consequence of polar expeditions 
are more than equal to all the money which has been expended on these enter- 
prises. Is any additional advantage to the commerce of the world to be anticipated 
from further explorations in the polar regions? Undoubtedly. Precisely what 
these advantages may prove to be we cannot certainly pronounce beforehand, but 
upon most of the questions to which I have already alluded more minute informa- 
tion is needed. Thedemands of science are by no means satisfied, and we may con 
fidently anticipate that any advance in our scientific knowledge respecting ques 
tions connected with the physics of the globe will impart increased security to 
commerce. If a steamer starting from New York and traveling northward could 
pass directly over the North Pole through Behring's Strait into the Pacific Ocean, it 
would be a triumph of geographical science equal to the first discovery of America. 
Whether such a result will ever be witnessed we cannot safely predict, but past 
explorations bave not shown that such an achievement is impossible. I hope we 














Exuiir H. 
Letter of Captain C. H. Chester, of the Polaris Expedition. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 


Ilaving had some experience in arctic exploration and being familiar yw) 
dangers and difliculties, my attention has been called to the letter of te 
Henry W. Howgate, published in the Times on the 26th of December yf hag 
express ny thorough approval of the plan submitted by Captain Howgat, T 
lieve it to be the only way by means of which the pole can be reached, Alf - 
explorations tending to solve the mysteries of this extreme northern re sos ; 7 
have to be prosecuted by means of gradual advances made from som main ote 
rr 


Exactly the same idea was entertained by Captain Hall. When we were a: 


| farthest — of land, about &2° 8’, in October, 1571, we looked at the so-call 


penctrable sea of ice. Then it was moving ice and water. From its smooth: 
we felt very sure that when the colder weather set in we would have but jj; 
trouble traversing the channel in the spring. We should have endeavored to « 
Robeson's Strait and would have tried to gain a point of land visible northweo 
us, which land we called Cape Union, and which we calculated was son, 
miles distant. 

If Captain Howgate's suggestions of establishing a party at or about Robes: 
Ghana, or to the west of it, is ever carried out, [ think these people would a 
progressive stages reach in time the much-desired goal. As to the obstruc; 
meutioned by Captain Nares, all I can state is that such impediments did pot ex. 
in my time. The reasons why I suppose they cannot be so formidable are founded 
in the following observations : When in May and June of 1872 we lay with the ho 
and crew of the Polaris twenty-five miles from the ship, on the floe-ice, waiting fo, 
an opening in Robeson’s Channel, in order to cross it, during four weeks’ time ¢) 
straits were blocked with ice, but this ice was all moving south. We found 
opening fora month, and were unable to use our boats, This ice went souther|y 
the uniform rate of about one and a half miles an hour and was nover checked 
save when the winds blew south or southwest. If, then, the strait was filled wy 





| ice moving southerly, such an impassable barrier of ice as Captain Nares speaks of 


must have been found at a point very much farther north than the land designat; 
by usas being Cape Union. I do not think there could have been much of an e 
as to the distance we supposed ourselves to be from this Cape Union, and the Nort 
Pole could not have been more than four hundred and twenty miles north of jt 
When Captain Hall and the writer undertook the fourteen-day sledge-journe, 
when we worked our way along in the twilight, Captain Hall said to me, “ | » 
satistied that the only way to reach the pole will bo for us to carry our provis 
across Robeson’s Channel to form a depot on the other side, and from thence ta 
out parties. It is work we must lay out for ourselves this spring.” I beliew: 
Captain Hall lived he would have carried forward the work just as Captain Hoy 
gate proposes ; that is, by establishing depots and making progressive stages. Cay 
tain Hall's untimely death, on the sth of November, 1871, prevented his accom 
lishing this design. I think, in order to prosecute the plan proposed by Capta 
flow gate, there would be no difliculty in procuring thirty men accustomed to arcti 
travel, who would ultimately achieve success. As to fresh-blood food I am posi 
tive that, at least in the neighborhood of Robeson's Channel, the musk ox can bx 
found from May to October. I shot the first musk ox on the Polaris Plain in +! 
40’ during the latter part of September. With the crew of the Polaris in the lati 
tude of 82° we killed twenty-four musk oxen. I do not believe there would be any 
trouble in provisioning thirty men yearly with this fresh food. I therefore most 
freely indorse Captain Howgate’s views, and say with him, “ Let an expevlition ) 
organized to start in the spring of 1877, and I firmly believe that in 1820 the geog 
raphy of the Polar Circle would be definitely settled, and that without loss of lif 
H. C. CHESTER. 








PHILADELPHIA, Saturday, December 30, 1876. 


Exainit I. 
Letter from Mr. Robert Seyboth, a member of Dr. Hayes's expedition. 
7 * . * * * * 


T have not the slightest doubt, if a sufficient number of energetic men, well s¢ 
lected and officered, can acclimate themselves to the terrible severity of arctic win 
ters, the greatest difficulty in the way of the discovery of the pole will have been 
overcome, for such a party and Supe could be used as a base of operation from 
which to push forward, in favorable junctures of temperature and their accor 
panying condition, successive posts, each one to be permanently held until the next 
was established, and until some favoring season made the open polar sea a naviga 
ble reality. 

The great question to be answered in considering your scheme is the possibility 
of qustelning belen life at such high latitudes for a suflicient length of time. I 
do not hesitate to answer this question in the affirmative. My own experience dur 
ing a stay of nearly two years within the Arctic Circle, and with an expedition that 
possessed none of the comforts and safecuards usually provided for arctic explorers 
warrant me to believe thata systematically conducted plan of colonization, such as 
you propose, would meet no insurmountable difficulties in the effort to sustain life 
and suflicient robustness to carry out the work of exploration. Scurvy, the grea 
enemy of former explorers, can be entirely avoided by adopting the proper hygivni 
precautions, as has been fully proved by the late Captain Hall, who spent several 
years in succession in company of the Esquimaux, in perfect health and without 
assistance from the outside world. 

It is a noteworthy fact that American whalers, who frequently remain two or 
more successive winters in the arctic regions, do not suffer from scurvy while winter 
ing, but are almost invariably afflicted with the fell disease during the homeward 
voyage. Why! Because they do not hesitate to eat plentifully of seal, walrus 
bear, and even whale meat, all of which is readily obtainable in the highest lati 
tudes. To this dict I myself found no difficulty in becoming accustomed, and, con- 














shall not rest contented while so much that is clearly feasible remains to be done, 
and until the northern boundary of Greenland has been traced. 


Exuinirt G. 
Letter of Captain George E. Tyson, of the Polaris. 


Wasntneton, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I was very agreeably surprised to see your letter, published some time 
ago in the New York papers, containing a proposition to Congress to appropriate 
money, ship, and the necessary equipment for another expedition to endeavor to 
reach the North Pole, and I heartily concur with you in the plan therein suggested 
as the most practicable yet devised. Itis a matter of no little surprise to me that 
there has not been more of an outpouring of American enthusiasm toward the 
achievement of the success of this great enterprise, and that, too, when we consider 
the magnitude and great importance of the work. It is unquestionably a noble 
effort, and the scientific societies of the country would do well to unite in memo- 


rializing Congress relative thereto. Now is the time, and if this Government fails | 


this year, through a spirit of parsimonious economy, to appropriate the means nec- 
essary to the furtherance of this project, England or Germany will, in all probabil- 
ity, secure the honor of this great achievement. 

GEORGE E. TYSON. 


Capt. Tl. W. HowGaTe. 


sequently, did not suffer from scurvy until after the enforced resumption of “salt 
junk ” on the homeward stretch. Granting, then, the possibility of colonization 
I fully believe that the adoption of your scheme would strike at the root of former 
failures in arctic explorations, for it substitutes the steady conquest, step by step 
in place of the spasmodic and unsustained efforts hitherto made at the sacrilice ol 
untold treasure and the loss of great and noble lives, 
Very respectfally, ae 
ROBERT SEYBOTH 
Capt. H. W. HowGate. 


Exuir K. 


Letter from Hon. Charles P. Daly, LL. D., president of the American Geogra; hical 
Society. 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

No. 11 West TWENTY-NINTH STREET, New York Crvy, 

January 18, 1877. 
My Dear Sir: Before your letter was received I inserted in my annual address 
a notice of your plan and of the bill before Congress. ; 
As you will find by my address, your mode of exploration isthe one that I have uni- 
formly approved and recommended for many years. I expressed this opinion in 
my address of 1869, and in the first of my addresses, which have been printed, (1°70) 
1 declared my conviction that a passage to the pole by water would, in all proba- 
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ty, not be found, and that the true method of exploration was by sledge opera- 


ys upon land from the farthest point that could be safely reached by a vessel. 
psu > e * * * ” * ’ 


You will see from this that I have long been impressed with your general plan, and 
y criticism that I have to offer is that I think the station should not be limited 
¢ point north of 21° ; for though a vessel may winter securely in Discovery Bay, 
hough there isa fine seam of bituminous coal three miles from where the Dis 
ee wintered, yet the region, as shown by the experience of the English expedition 
co uu the abandonment of the Esquimaux settlements just below it, is very bar 
of animal life either upon the land or upon the water, while at Port Foulke it 
otherwise, and @ temporary colony could be maintained there without any difli- 
‘ For this reason I think it would have been better to have said north of 7=°. 
It will afford me great pleasure to do all that I can to forward your views, and 
unything that the society can do Lam sure W ill be done. x 7 
“The suggestion I have made as to the limitation in the bill as to location of colony 
utirely for your consideration, and will in no way affect our hearty support of 
¢ measure. 


Very truly, yours, 


the on 


toson 


* 


* * 


CHAS. P. DALY. 
Captain H. W. HowearTe. 


Exurpit L. 
ter from Rev. Eliphalet Nott Potter, D. D., President of Union College. 


Union COLLEGE, Scuenectapy, N. Y., 

February 15, 1877. 
My Dear Mr. WILLS: I have not noticed whether the bill for areti« 
exploration has yet been reported ; if not, as I understand it to be in your hands, 
permit me to say, for myself and the faculty, that we regard the measure with 
reat solicitude and hope much from its becoming a law. In the naturally intense 
iyterest which you feel in the presidential national question don't fail to remember 

yd to press this measure of importance to science and the welfare of the world. 

It will be a proud thing for the practical genius of America to carry out the only 
feasible approach to the solution of a question costing only a useless outlay of life 
and treasure 80 long as the end is pursued by the old method, 

In haste, and sincerely, yours, 


t 


Le 


ee 6 


E. N. POTTER. 


| weaker to the wall. 
| been diverted to another. 


Pacific Railroad Commission, 
SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM W. RICE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 8, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 4399) to establish a 
tie Railroad commission, reported from the Committee on Pacitic Railroads by 
. Rice, of Massachusetts— 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the early part of the session the Committee 
on the Pacific Railroads listened to an able and elaborate discussion 
of the intricate and important questions involved in the so-called 

PRORATE CONTROVERSY. 

The whole legislation of Congress in regard to Pacific Railroads 
was in this discussion brought under examination. That legislation 
commenced with an act passed July 1, 1862, entitled “An act to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of 
the same for postal, military, and other purposes,” and includes no less 


Name of company. Date of grant. 


(town.) 


granted. 


& 


| 
| 
| 


| Quantity of land 


Length of road. 


Acres. 


Central Pacific ....... és &, 000, 000 


July 1, 1862, and 
July 2, 1804. 


July 25, 1866 


*Sacramento, 
California and Oregon . .. 
Oregon and California ...|. 


Oregon Central 
Union Pacific 


3, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 

300, 000 
12, 000, 000 


| *Roseville, C: 

“Portland 

May 4, 1870 

July 1, 1862, and 
July 2, 1864. 

July 1, 1862, July 
2, 1864, and Mar. 
3, 1869. 

March 3, 1869 .... 

July 2, 1864 


*Portland, (we 


6, 000, 000 | *Kansas City, 
Denver Pacific 


1, 000, 000 
Sioux City and Pacific 


45, 000 


106. 
101. 


*Denver, Colo 
| *Sioux City, I 
Burlington and Missouri, |. 


in Nebraska. 2, 441, 600 


190. *Plattsmouth, 


Western Pacific July 1, 1862, and 


July 2, 1864. 
.«..do 


July 2, 1864 ....... 


103. 





1, 000, 100 


Contead Branch, Union 
acific, 
Northern Pacific 


245,166; 100. *Atchison, Ka 





47, 000, 000 


| 
| July 27, 1866 
j....d0 


Atlantic and Pacific 0 
if 000, 000 
Southern l’acific 3 


*Springfield, ¥ 
5, 500, 000 


*San José, Cal 








* These points are the termini according to the lines 


them mutual duties and obligations. 


| these different companies. 


Point of beginning, 


*Omaha, Nebr 


*San José, Cal 


*Duluth, Minn 


| than fifteen different acts, the last of which, providing for a sinking 


fund for two of the roads, we have passed at the present session. They 
relate to no less than seven railroad companies, with a general provis- 
ion relating to any other railroad companies which may form connec- 
tions with them. Their provisions are numerous, comprehensive, and 
minute. They are all framed upon a general scheme, to the develop- 
ment of which they are generally consistently and wisely adapted. 


| They establish between the several companies and their respective 


roads most intimate and delicate relations. 

Appropriating to the construction of these roads a bounty unstinted 
in liberality, this legislation unites these companies and their roads 
into a system intended to extend to all, so far as possible, the advan- 
tages enjoyed by each, and to promote their common prosperity and 
their capacity for discharging the services required from them, by 
conferring upon them mutual rights and privileges and exacting from 
This system was also intended 
to promote equally, so far as possible, the interests of the differnot, 
and to some extent rival sections of country east of the Mississippi. 
As might be expected, differences early arose in the management of 
Abandoned by the Government and left 
without the control of any central authority or common arbiter 


| which could maintain them in harmony, they fell under the manage- 
| ment of men of great business experience and capacity, generally 


arbitrary and self-willed, eager to promote and defend their own in- 
terests against all the world besides. In the fierce contention and 
turmoil of rivalry which ensued, the original scheme of the roads was 
lostsight of. The companies, intimately related in the acts by which 
they were created and subsidized, have been aliens to each other in 
their operations, The congenital bonds by which they were united 
for the common welfare have been sundered. Their stock has been 


| bulled and beared in the city exchanges; now one and now another 


being the favorite of speculators. The strong lines have crowded the 
The traffic legitimately belonging to one has 
States and cities have been deprived of 
the advantages carefully secured to them by the original legislation, 
and ‘Territories reduced to the condition of tributary provinces by the 
very agencies which had been created for their use and convenience. 

These grievances at last became intolerable. The weaker corpora- 
tions were unable to maintain themselves. The people of these 
States and Territories, smarting under the sense of disappointment, 
found themselves threatened by dangers of oppression and monopoly 
too great to be longer silently borne. They have invoked to their 
relief the sovereign power of Congress. They ask that the same 
authority which created, nourished, and fed these corporationsshall be 
again exercised for their regulation and restraint, so that their origi- 
nal purpose may be at last assured. Although the discussions before 
the committee were confined to the roads belongiug to the Union Pac tic 
system, yet in our deliberations we became satisfied that like evils 
exist, or may be anticipated, in the operation of all the roads subsi- 
dized by the National Government belongipg to the several transcon- 
tinental systems. The power and the duty of Congress to correct these 
evils extend equally to them all, aud we have therefore included all 
of them in the proposed measure of relief. 

THE PACIFIC RAILROADS ENUMERATED 

I introduce here, for convenience of reference, a schedule of these 
roads, giving their names, dates of congressional grants to them, num- 
ber of acres granted, their length, terminal points, and the authority 
incorporating them: 


Point of ending, (town.) Remarks. 


Cal Ogden, Utah Construction completed. 
3oundary line between ) 
California and Ore- 

gon. 
Astoria, Oreg 


Ogden, Utah 


In process of construction, and 
number of miles of entire 
length not known. 

Do. 
Construction completed. 


er 


Mo...| Denver, Colo 


| 
| Cheyenne, Wyo 
Fremont, Nebr 
| 
Nebr.| To junction with Union | 
Pacific, near Fort Kear 
ney. 
Sacramento, Cal 


Do. 


| Colorado 
| Iowa and Ne- 
| braska. 
Nebraska 


Do. 
Do. 


owa. 


Do. 
| 


| California Do. 


Waterville, Kans. ..... 
' 


nS... 


| Kansas ...... Do. 


| 

| 
| San Francisco, Cal | 
| To point near Fort Mo- | 
| have, Cal. 


New Tacoma, Wash. ....| Congress In process of construction and 
length of road not known. 
Do. 


Do, 


fo ... do 


California 


of location, except when the roads are completed. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Section 1 of the act of 1462 creates the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, with authority to build and operate a railroad “ from the one 
hundredth meridian of longitude west from Greenwich between the 
south margiv of the valley of the Republican River and the north 
margin of the valley of the Platte River, in the Territory of Nebraska, 
to the western boundary of Nevada Territory.” The sections imme- 
diately succeeding make the grants of right of way and the subsidies 
of lands and bonds, and prescribe the route of the road, and the terms 
upon which and the time within which the same shall be constracted. 
The one hundredth meridian within the limit defined in the first sec- 
tion is about two hundred and forty miles west of the Missouri River. 
This road is spoken of in different sections of the act, and the acts 
amendatory thereof, as the main trunk line. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

These matters having been dealt with in the first eight sections of 
the act, the ninth section authorizes the Leavenworth, Pawnee and 
Western Railroad Company of Kansas to construct a railroad from 
the Missouri River, at the mouth of the Kansas, to the aforesaid point, 
on the one hundredth meridian, and to meet and connect with the 
trunk at itsinitial point. This branch is called in the acts sometimes 
the Kansas and sometimes the Missouri Branch. It would have been 
about three hundred and ninety miles in length had it been built 
directly from the mouth of the Kansas to the original initial point of 
the trank; but by the ninth section of the act of 1864 any one of the 
companies mentioned in the acts was “authorized to construct its 
road westwardly of that point, in case it should deem such westward 
connection more practicable and desirable.” 

Under the anthority of this provision this company changed its 
route to a line considerably to the south. In the act of July 3, 1866, 
it, was required to connect with the Union Pacific Railroad at a point 
not more than fifty miles westwardly from the meridian of Denver. 
By the act of March 3, 1869, the company was authorized to contract 
with the Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph Company for the con- 
struction of its line from Denver to Cheyenne by the latter company, 
and the two were to form a continuous line of railroad from Kansas 
City, via Denver, toCheyenne; all the provisions of law for the opera- 
tion of the Pacific Railroad and its branches being made applicable 
to both of them. And, again, on the 20th of June, 1874, an act was 
passed declaring the Denver Pacific to be an extension of the road of 
the original company. These roads have been built, and are about 
six hundred and fifty miles in length, and connect with the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Cheyenne. The Leavenworth, Pawnee and West- 
ern Railroad Company took the name of “ The Union Pacific Railway, 
Eastern Division,” by which it is called in the act of 1864, and after- 
ward of “The Kansas Pacific Railway Company,” by which it is now 
known. 


Le 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

By the ninth section of the act of 1862 the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company of California, incorporated by a law of that State, was au- 
thorized to construct a railroad from the Pacific coast, at or near San 
Francisco or the navigable waters of the Sacramento River, to the 
eastern boundary of California, 

By the tenth section of the act the same company was authorized to 
build its road eastwardly from the eastern boundary of the State 
until it should meet and connect with the trank as it in the course of 
its construction should be built westwardly. Accordingly, it extended 
its road through California and Nevada to Ogden, in the Territory of 
Utah, where it made connection with the trunk. 

By the act of March 3, 1865, the assignment by that company to the 
Western Pacific Railroad Company of California of the right to con- 
struct the road from San José to Sacramento was ratified and con- 
firmed. Afterward the two companies became conso\idated and now 
form one corporation. Their lines are about eight hundred and eighty 
miles in length. 

THE HANNIBAL AND SAINT JOSEPH EXTENSION. 

By the thirteenth section of the act of 1662 the Hannibal and Saint 
Joseph Railroad Company, a corporation of the State of Missouri, own- 
ing andoperating a railroad extending from Hannibal, on the Missis- 
sippi River, to Saint Joseph, on the Missouri River, was authorized to 
extend its road from Saint Joseph, via Atchison, so as to connect with 
the Kansas branch ; and it was authorized, for this purpose, to use any 
charter granted by the Legislature of Kansas. It procured a charter 
with the corporate name of the Central Branch of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, and has built its road 100 miles; but. by reason 
of the diversion of the Kansas branch, it has not connected therewith. 

THE IOWA BRANCH. 


By the fourteenth section of the act the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was authorized to build a road from the western boundary of the 
State of Iowa, at a point to be fixed by the President, to the initial 

yoint of the trunk. This road is called in the acts the Iowa branch. 
t has been built, and forms a direct and continuous line with the 
trunk from the river to Ogden, a distance of 1,032 miles. 
SIOUX CITY AND PACIFC RAILROAD. 

In the same section that company was required to construct a road 
from Sioux City, in the State of Iowa, to some point on the Iowa 
branch or to the initial point of the trank. 

By the seventeenth section of the act of 1864, the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company was relieved of the obligation of building the Sioux 
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City branch; and it was provided that it should be built by such 
company, organized under the laws of Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota 

Nebraska, as the President of the United States should designate for 
the purpose. He accordingly designated the Sioux City and Pacific 
Railroad Company, which was incorporated: under the laws of the 
State of Iowa. It has built the road; sixty miles being within the 
State of Iowa, and forty within the State of Nebraska; and it c : 
nects with the Union Pacific Railroad at Fremont. -” 

THE BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD EXTENSION, 

By the eighteenth section of theeame act, the Barlington and Missonri 
River Railroad Company, an Iowa corporation, with a road in yp 
of constraction from Burlington, on the Mississippi, to Plattsmouth 
on the Missouri River, was authorized to extend its road through, 
Nebraska and connect with the Union Pacific Railroad at a point bot 
farther west than the one hundredth meridian. Subsequently, that 
company was authorized to assign all its rights, privileges, aud fran. 
chises to a Nebraska corporation. Afterward a corporation was orgap- 
ized, under the name of the Burlington and Missouri Railroad Com. 
pany in Nebraska, and it has built its road from Plattsmouth g 
distance of 200 miles to Kearney Junction, where it meets and cop. 
nects with the Union Pacific Railroad. Grants of right of way and 
of land subsidy were made to the Burlington and Missouri Railroad 
Company, and all the privileges and immunities granted to the Han- 
nibal and Saint Joseph Railroad Company were conferred upon it. 

It will be observed that the acts provide for one main trauk line, 
beginning on the one hundredth meridian, to be built by the Union 
Pacific, a Federal corporation, and running west to a connection 
with the road of the Central Pacific, a State corporation. They also 
provide for branches at its east end—one the Kansas branch, one the 
Hannibal and Saint Joseph extension, one the Burlington and Mis- 
souri extension, one the Sioux City branch, and one the Iowa branch ; 
all of which are to be built by State companies except the last. 

THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON COMPANIES. 

There are many notable features of the Union Pacific Railroad acts 
demanding attention, but I reserve them for future notice, in order 
in this immediate connection to state the provisions of the Federal 
statutes relating to the other companies mentioned in the second sec- 
tion of the bill. The California and Oregon Railroad Company was 
organized under an act of the State of California, with authority to 
build its read from some point to be selected by it on the Central 
Pacific Railroad, in the Sacramento Valley, to Portland, Oregon. By 
an act of Congress passed July 25, 1866, a grant of land was made to 
the company, and by the same act the road was required to be of the 
same gauge as the Central Pacilic, and it was also required to operate 
its road as one connected continuous line with that of the Central 
Pacific. 

The Oregon and California and Oregon Central Companies are Ore- 
gon corporations. Their roads are extensions in that State of the 
California Company, and have been aided by congressional land- 

rrants with the same provisions as that to the California and Oregou 
Company. ay 

These companies have been consolidated by State legislation with 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and their lines are now in 
process of construction. 

THE DENVER PACIFIC RATLROAD. 

The Denver Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Company was incor- 
porated by an act of the Legislature of Colorado for the construction 
of a road from Denver to Cheyenne, a distance of 106 miles. The 
provisions of the acts of Congress relating to it have already been 
sufficiently mentioned. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated by act 
of Congress passed July 2, 1864, for the construction of a railroad 
from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and is in process of construction. 

THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated by 
act of Congress passed on the 27th of July, 1866, with authority to 
build a railroad trom Springtield, in Missouri, upon a route prescribed 
with considerable particularity, to the Pacific. Authority is given 
to the Southern Pacific Railroad, a company incorporated under the 
laws of the State of California, to connect with the Atlantic and Pa- 
cifie Railroad, and the two are required to have uniform gauge avd 
rates of fare and freight, and to the last-named company a grant ot 
land is made to the same extent as to the Atlantic and Pacific. These 
roads are now in process of construction. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The Southern Pacific has been built from San Francisco to Fort 
Yuma, on the eastern boundary of California, and proposes to extend 
its road eastwardly. 

I have now mentioned the provisions of the Federal statutes author- 
izing the construction of the roads of the several companies mentioned 
in the second section of the bill, pointed out the origin of their cor 
porate existence, and described the routes upon which they bave been 
or are expected to be built. The controversy which has given !- 
mediate occasion for the legislation proposed in this bill is confined 
to the companies mentioned in the acts relating to the Union Pacitie 
system. I shall, therefore, address what I have to say more partici 
larly to those companies and the provisions of law relating to thew. 
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The circumstances do not render it necessary to speak particularly of 
the other companies and the acts in which they are dealt with. 
A SURVEY OF THE ACTS RELATING TO THE UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 

The original scheme of a line of railroad with several branches, pro- 
vided in the act of 1°62 and the acts amendatory thereof, was con- 
ceived in a Wise and comprehensive spirit, and was developed in 
numerous and extended details, well adapted to the purposes in 
view. If in some respects it has disappointed the expectation of its 
framers, these imperfections are such as are common to all human 
jaws. I desire to draw special attention to two features of this body 
of legislation. I : " ‘ ) 
these works. Besides the fact, peculiar to the Federal corporation, 
that the Government should have representation in its board of di- 


rectors, it was provided in the sixth section of the act of 1862 that | 


the munificent grants of lands and bonds made to all of the companies 
were “ upon the condition that the companies should pay the bonds 


at maturity and keep their roads and telegraph lines in repair and | 


use, and at all times transmit dispatches over their telegraph lines, 
and transport the mails, troops, munitions of war, supplies, and pub- 
lic stores upon the railroad for the Government” whenever required to 
do so, And in the seventeenth section it was provided that if any of 
the companies should fail to comply with the terms and conditions of 
the act within a reasonable time, or should not keep their roads in re- 
pair and use, Congress might provide therefor, and apply their revenues 


to reimburse the United States for such expenditures. 


2 ; s } 
Again, the fifth section provides that upon a failure of one of the 


companies to redeem the Government bonds at their maturity, its 
road, with all its rights, functions, immunities, and appurtenances, 
may be taken possession of by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
use of the United States. In the fourth and other sections, provision is 
wade for an examination, approval, and acceptance of tbe roads by 
commissioners appointed by the President for the purpose. By the 


twelfth section, the gauge and maximum grades and curves are pre- | 


scribed. And in the eighteenth section the power is reserved to Con- 
gress, under certain circumstances, to regulate rates of fare, and also to 
alter, add to, amend, or repeal the act; and the same power is un- 
qualifiedly reserved in the act of 1864. In the twentieth section of the 
act of 1862 allof the companies are required to make annual reports 


to the Secretary of the Treasury, showing their condition in great de- | 
tail. There are in the amendatory acts many other similar provisions. 
I bave thus cursorily reviewed these clauses for the purpose of draw- | 
ing attention to this patent fact, that Congress designed to assert for 
itself the power, and also to exercise it, of regulating and controlling 
the mode and manner of construction of the roads, and especially of 
securing their maintenance and operation, in furtherance of the orig- 


inal design, at all times thereafter. In this respect this legislation 
differs widely from previous acts making grants of land to transpor- 
tation companies. When once the works of those companies were 
constructed, the power of the Federal Government over them ceased ; 
bat in respect to the companies here under consideration, the largest 
powers are reserved to be exercised in the future in order to secure 
the great purposes of the acts. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE UNION PACIFIC COMPANIES. 

The other feature of this legislation to which I would draw atten- 
tion is the relation of these companies to each other. They are not 
separate, distinct works, although built by separate, distinct com- 
panies. ‘They are related to each other in a most intimate way. And 
this appears not from single terms or clauses. All of the provisions 
of the act look in one direction; namely, to the establishment of a 
system of roads built upon a uniform plan, and to be operated in har- 
mony. The survey of the acts already presented displays this fea- 
ture to view. From that survey, it appears that the roads were to 
consist of one main trunk-line, commencing on the hundredth merid- 
ian, and of several branches. These words “ main trunk-line” and 
“branches ” continually recur. 

In this connection the provision prescribing a uniform gauge for all 
the roads is to be noticed. Section 12 of the act of 1862 provides 

That the track upon the entire length of railroad and branches shall be of uni- 


form width, to be determined by the President of the United States, so that when 
completed cars can be run from the Missouri River to the Pacific coast. 


The act further, throughout all the sections providing for branches, 


requires that their tracks shall meet and connect with those of the | tiou of a single line of road, no less than five different lines were, as 


other roads, Thus, the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad 
Company is, by section 9, authorized to build its road from the Mis- 
souri River tothe hundredth meridian, where it was to “ meet and con- 
nect” with the trunk at its initial point. And not only in the act of 
1662, but in all the subsequent acts, this requirement that the tracks 
shall ‘ MEET AND CONNECT” wherever one road forms a junction with 
another, is reiterated. Thus we have a system of roads consisting of 
4 main trunk-line and several branches, with a uniform gauge and con- 
nection of all their tracks, as the act itself says, ‘so that cars can be 
ran from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean.” 


important fact of the construction of all the roads, with the mechanical 
connection of all the tracks. 


But, as each road was to be built by its own company, had this been | 


ali, the purpose of Congress in establishing this vast and complicated 
system might have been defeated by the failure of one to construct 
ils works. Thus, had the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Rail- 
road Company failed to build its road, the section of country through 


The first is the large power reserved by Congress over | 


Here we have the | 
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which it and its eastern connections run would have been entirely 
cut off from the system, and thus deprived of the advantages in- 
tended to be secured to it. Accordingly, to provide against this, it 
was provided not only that one company should build its own road, 
but that in case of the failure of one another company should have 
the right to enter upon its territory and build the road and have and 
enjoy all the rights, privileges, and franchises of the delinquent com- 
pany. Thus, in the tenth section of the act of 1862, it is provided that 
the Kansas and California companies, after completing their roads, 
may unite with the Union Pacific in bailding both its trunk and its 
two branches, or so much thereof as should then remain to be con- 
structed, on the same terms and conditions as are provided in the act 
in relation to the Union Pacific. 

So, too, in the same section, the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Com- 
pany and the Union Pacific are in the same way authorized to build 
the Kansas branch. So, too, the Union Pacific is authorized to con- 
tinne the construction of its road into and through California until 
it should meet the road of the Central Pacific in its progress of con- 
struction eastward. And again, the Central Pacific is “authorized to 
continue the construction of its road through the Territories to the 
Missouri River on the same terms and conditions as are provided in 
relation to the Union Pacific until those two roads should meet and 
connect, and the whole line of said railroad, branches, and telegraph, 
be completed.” But Congress seems not to have been content simply 
to confer authority upon one company to build the road of another. 
Not only was authority given, but the obligation to do so was enforced 
by a most extraordinary provision. That provision was that a failure 
to build any one of the roads, either the trunk or the branches, within 
a time limited, should work a forfeiture to the Government, not only 
of the rights and works of the defaulting company, but also of all 
the rights, works, and ‘property of all the others. A provision in 


that respect will be found in the seventeenth section, and is as fol 
lows: 


That if said roads are not completed so as to form a continuous line of railroad, 
ready for use, from the Missouri River to the navigable waters of the Sacramento 
River in California, by the Ist day of July, 1836, the whole of all of said railroads 
before mentioned, and to be constructed under the provisions cf this act, together 
with all their furniture, fixtures, rolling-stock, machine-shops, lands, tenements, 


| hereditaments, and property of every kind and character, shall be forieited to and 


taken possession of by the United States. 


Nothing could be more significant than this stringent provision of 
the purpose of Congress to secure the construction of the whole sys- 
tem of roads. It shows the importance which Congress attached to 
the system as a completed whole. 

Other provisions may be mentioned in this immediate connection. 
As has already been shown, the first eight sections of the act of 1862 
relate to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and the construction by 
it of the main trunk. In the several succeeding sections the branches 
are dealt with, and precisely the same rights, privileges, franchises, 
grants of right of way, lands, and bonds are conferred upon each 
one of them, and the same duties, obligations, restrictions, and for- 
feitures are imposed on each one of them, and the same regulations 


| in respect of construction, examination, and acceptance of their sev- 


eral roads are prescribed, and, the same large control over all of 
them is reserved, as are provided in the act in relation to the trunk. 
The provision in respect to each one of the branch companies is that 
it shall build its road ‘‘upon the same terms and conditions in all 
respects as are provided in this act in relation to” the main trank. 
The trunk was not considered of more importance than any one of the 
branches, and one branch was not considered of any more importance 
than another or than the trunk. All were put spon the saine foot- 
ing. Absolute equality was established between them. 

Still a further circumstance may be noted here. A single line of rail- 
road running from the Missouri River to the Pacitic Ocean might have 
been authorized, and would have answered certain purposes which Con- 
gress had in view. It would have connected the Atlantic States with 
our Pacific possessions, and opened to settlement and enterprise tho 
vast and unoccupied regions traversed by it. The Government stores, 
troops, and mails might have been transported with perhaps sufficient 
speed and convenience by a single line. Had that been the limit of 
the purposes of Congress, four out of the five vast subsidies of lands 
and bonds which were made in aid of the construction of the branches 
would have been saved. But, instead of providing for the construe- 


I have shown, authorized and required to be built. Nearly ten mill- 
ions of dollars of bonds and as many acres of land were given in aid 
of the construction of branches over and above what would have been 
required to secure the construction of a single line. It was with a 
lavish hand that Congress dispensed the public domain and public 
treasure to secure the construction of this great transcontinental 
system of railroad and telegraph. But when the fall measure and im- 
port of the system is comprehended, the purpose in view is seen to be 
fully adequate to the vast expenditure. 

We are not left in doubt what the object of Congress was in pro- 
viding for several branches instead of a single line of railroad. We 
have not far to search in order to discover it clearly set forth in the 
acts. In the ninth section of the act of 1862, where provision is 
made for the construction of the Kansas branch, it is required to com- 
mence its road ‘‘on the Missouri River at the mouth of the Kansas 
on the south side thereof, so as to connect with the Pacific Railroad of 
Missouri.” This last-named company had constructed its road from 
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Saint Louis to Sedalia, and was continuing its line to the mouth of 
the Kansas. The Kansas branch, therefore, was required to connect 
with it for the purpose of bringing Saint Louis, and the sections of 
country to the east and south of it, into connection with the Union 
Pacific system. The next branch was the extension of the Hannibal 
and Saint Joseph Railroad, which ran across the State of Missouri 
from Hannibal, on the Mississippi River, nearly opposite the city of 
Quincey, to Saint Joseph, on the Missouri; and this road was to be 
brought into connection with the same system. The next branch was 
the extension of the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, which 
ran through Southern lowa, from Burlington, on the Mississippi, to 

*lattsmouth, on the Missouri; and this line too was to be brought 
into connection with the system. What is called in the acts the lowa 
branch was to be constructed “ from a point on the western boundary 
of Iowa to be fixed by the President of the United States.” This 
point was thus left indefinite because several roads were in process 
of construction across the State, but their termini on the Missouri 
River were as yet uncertain. The design was to have the initial 
point of the lowa branch fixed where convenient connections could 
be made by it with these roads, and thus they also form connections 
with the system. The branch remaining to be noticed was that start- 
ing at Sioux City, to which place from the East roads were not likely 
to be built at an early day. Accordingly the Union Pacific company 
was required to construct that branch “ whenever there shall be a 
line of railroad completed through Minnesota or Iowa to Sioux City.” 
When such lines should be built they, in their order, were to be by 
means of that branch bronght into connection with the system. Thus 
each branch of the Union Pacific Railroad was to have an eastern 
connection and to form a link between the several railroads in the 
States and the main trunk, The design of Congress in establishing 
these several branches, therefore, was to unite the railroads of the 
East with the great transcontinental road and to afford and secure to 
the different sections of the country penetrated and served by those 
roads the advantages and facilities which these branches and the 
whole line afforded. 

And now, it is lastly to be observed that to these provisions for the 
construction and maintenance of the several branches and the trunk 
was added another, relating to their operation. This was framed 
with the same care as the others. Without it, the object of providing 
for the construction of the several roads with uniform gauge and 
connection of tracks, each running through a separate and distinct 
section and with its own eastern connection, would have been de- 
feated. Each, although built to a junction with the others, might 
be operated separately and even in hostility to them. While it might 
be physically possible for cars to run over two or more of them from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, the refusal of one might effect- 
ually prevent it. It was, therefore, necessary further to prescribe a 
rule for the operation of the roads after they bad been constructed. 
Such a rule, supplementing the other provisions, gives efficiency and 
completeness to the great scheme. It is found first in the twelfth 
section of the act of 1862, where it is provided— 

That the whole line of said railroad and telegraph shall be operated for all pur- 
poses of communication, travel, and transportation, so far as the public and Gov- 
ernment are concerned, as one connected and continuous line. 

The same provision is repeated again in section 15 of the act of 
1864, and to it is added the further clanse— 

And in such operation and use, to afford and secure to each equal advantages 
and facilities as to rates, time,and transportation, without any discrimination of 


any kind in favor of the road or business of any or either of said companies, or ad- 
verse to the road or business ofany or either of the others. 


This comprehensive and exact rule of operation assures the success 
of the scheme. Its meaning is not doubtiul, at least, to a certain ex- 
tent. One company was to operate its road not selely in its own ia- 
terest but in close connection with each and all of the others so far 
as was possible. It was not so to conduct its own business as to 
reserve to itself any preference or advantage over the busivess of any 
other company. It was to so run its trains as to make proper con- 
nections with the other roads. It was to afford to them proper ter- 
minal facilities. It was so to apportion its rates of freight and fare 
as to put them on a footing of perfect equality. 

For instance, the Kansas branch connects with the Union Pacific at 
Cheyenne. Traflic originating on that branch and destined for points 
on the line of the Union Pacific west of Cheyenne was to be treated 
by the latter company at that point as it treated that originating on 
its own line east and destined west of that point. On the other hand, 
it was made the duty of the Kansas branch to receive the traflic origi- 
nating on the line of the Union Pacific and destined to points on its 
own line just as it treated its own. It could not shut itself off from 
the Union Pacitic by fixing its tinie-tables or its rates for freight or fare, 
or its terminal facilities, so as to monopolize the business originating 
on itsown road. Very much as any oneof the great corporations of the 
country having a trunk and branches—as, for instance, the Pennsyl- 
vania Central or the New York Central—operates all parts of its sys- 
tem in harmony, so must all of these companies operate all their roads 
together. Such was the scheme of the acts relating to this system 
of roads. 

And it has been extended still farther. I have already stated that 
the California and Oregon, Oregon and California, and Oregon Cen- 
tral Railroad Companies, which connect with the Central Pacific, 
have been consolidated with that company. The acts granting lands 








in aid of their construction, passed July 25, 1866, (14 St 
Large, 241,) require them to be built with a uniform gauge 
Central Pacific, and contain precisely the same rule of o 
hibiting discrimination as is found in the act of 1864. By Virtue of 
this provision and the fact of their consolidation with one of the 
companies named in the Pacific Railroad acts, they, too, are aa 
members of the same system. For that reason they are 
within the provisions of this bill. The other c »mpanies mentioned 
in the bill, excepting the Sonthern Pacific, are included Within it 
provisions, because they have been incorporated by acts of Conger - 
with large powers of contro] reserved therein. The Southern Pac ‘fe. 
by the terms of the act making a grant of land to it, is brought 
into the same relations with the Atlantic and Pacific as the Ores 
companies sustained to the Central Pacific, and is subjected to the 
same congressional authority. “ 
Bat the acts which we have had under review, while associating the 
several companies together and uniting them in one family by eoy 
genital bonds, establish over them no supervisory authority to con- 
strain their obedience to the rule prescribed for their operation, 4 
law was made for their government, but was without sanction or mode 
of enforcement. Their relations were not only of a most importapt 
and intimate, but also of a very delicate nature, which might easily 
be thrown out of harmony. Each being governed by consideratioys 
of its own self-interest would be likely to construe the provisions of 
the acts so as to advance those interest». Such has been the result, as 
was shown in the discussions before the committee. While the cony- 
sel of the Union Pacific Company on the one side insisted that ihe 
legislation of Congress justified that company in maintaining a mo- 
nopoly of the tianscontinental business, the counsel for the branch 
companies, on the other side, insisted that the acts should have such 
construction as would practically enable them to absorb the entire 
business and become swollen into undue proportions by sucking the 
life blood of the principal road. The equality for which they cop- 
tended in their own behalf conld only result in inequality to the 
trunk. The facilities and advantages which they claim for their own 
traffic could result but in inconvenience and disadvantage to the 
traffic on the main line. Maintaining that the provisions of the law 
secured equal advantages and facilities for all and prohibited either 
favorable or adverse discrimination toward any, they reqnired an 
apportionment of rates between them and the Union Pucitic, 
based on the single consideration of distance traversed. These ex- 
treme claims made upon the one side and the other, as we are bound 
to believe with sincerity and candor, only show more clearly the ne- 
cessity of creating some common arbiter for adjusting the differences 
necessarily arising between several companies so related and situated. 
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HOW THE ACTS HAVE FAILED TO ACCOMPLISH THEIR PURPOSES. 

In the discussion before the committee it was not denied on either 
side that the branches were not operated with the trunk as one con- 
nected, continuous line. Discriminations by the Union Pacific against 
the branches, and by the Kansas and Denver Pacific against the Union 
Pacific, were freely admitted. Criminations and recriminations, ex- 
cuses and apologies were freely indulged in; but the ultimate fact was 
admitted on all sides. In the operation of the trunk and the Iowa 
branch, both built by the Union Pacific, they form a single line; as 
much so as if the original act had provided for one main road com- 
mencing on the Missouri River and cunning west to a connection with 
the California company. The junction on the hundredth meridian is 
an inappreciable point. No station or town is there. No other road 
connects there. Trains passing either way do not stop there. 

It will be remembered that the Sioux City branch connects with 
the Union Pacific at Fremont, 40 miles west of the river; the Burling- 
ton and Missouri branch at Kearney Junction, 200 miles west of the 
river; and the Kansas branch at Cheyenne, 516 miles west of the 
river. A table of rates for freight on the Union Pacific was produced 
before the committee and attention specially called toit. Its authen- 
ticity was not denied, nor was it claimed that any change had been 
made from it. This table shows that Omaha rates are charged for 
freight coming on to the Union Pacific at Fremont, Kearney Junc- 
tion, and Cheyenne, the three pints at which the branches connect 
with the Union Pacific. No allowance whatever is made for the dis- 
tances of those places from Omaha. This system of charges neces- 
sarily excludes the branches from all through business, and deprives 
the sections traversed by them of the advantages to which they ate 
entitled under the law. 

HOW SHALL THESE EVILS BE REMEDIED? 

The question now arises, What remedy can be devised and should 
be applied to correct these evils? This bill does not propose to deal 
with the rights of these companies in any respect. It takes them as 
established in the acts of 1862 and 1864, and simply proposes by an 
act which is merely remedial in its character to provide a method of 
enforcing them. The question is left untouched by this bill as to the 
proportions in which the rates charged by the several companies for 
their common business shall be divided between them—whether, as 
has been claimed on the one side, upon the basis of mileage prorate, of, 
as claimed by the other side, upon the basis of a number of other ma- 
terial considerations securing equitable prorate. I¢ is not proposed te 
regulate the times or the speed of trains or business convections »! 
different roads, or prescribe the Jarminal facilities which one sh wuld 
provide for another or the compensations which should be paid tot 
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them. All these matters are left to be dealt with by those specially 
skilled in them. The bill provides simply for a commission composed 
> nersons specially fitted by their previous experience to deal with 
a i matters, aided by constant observation of the operation of rules 
whieh may be prescribed by them and of the current business of the 
ompanies. I propose now to show as briefly as Lam able why such a 
cemaiial act is better fitted to meet the necessities of the case than 
pn attempt to do so either by legislation or judicial action, 
Railroad property is of a peculiar character, and requires, as it has 
received, peculiar legislation by the Government. It touches every 
industrial interest, agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing, at 
every point. The very circumstance that it requires the concentra- 
tion of large aes in single hands, and especially that it may in- 
fluence, favorably or unfavorably, the prosperity of the communities 
which it should serve, calls for special administrative regulat ion. The 
farmer in the extreme West may labor through the season for the 
production of his crops, and yet the price which be receives for their 
product is not simply a fair return for his own labor and investment, 
but is largely affected by what may be charged to him for its trans- 
portation from his fields to market. He may labor never so indus- 
triously; he may live never so economically ; he may plan never so 
wisely ; he may reap never so largely; and yet the railroad by which 
he reaches the market may, by changing its line, or station, or rates, 
vastly increase what he shall realize, or, on the other hand, entirely 
deprive him of all compensation for his labor. The manufacturer, 
carefully selecting the location of his enterprise, with the view of con- 
veniently, quickly, and cheaply reaching the market with his wares, 
may be suddenly deprived of all the advantages which he expected 
from his situation by the increase of the charges which are made 
against him for transportation by the railroad upon which he caleu- 
lated and depends. Men are made rich and made poor, communities 
crow and decline, as it suits the policy of the managers of railroads. 
” To this vast power is added also their control over the large num- 
ber of persons in their employ and dependent upon them, who natu- 
rally receive from those who hold in their hands their daily bread, to a 
very large extent, their opinions, prejudices, inclinations, desires. No 
other department of business and industry in the country has such 
reach and such force as the railroads. Uncontrolled by a superior 
power which shall regard alike the interests of all, protecting and at 
the same time restraining the company, and especially guarding the 
individual and the public, the railroad interest may absorb all others, 
overreach all others, dominate all others, subjugate all others. Public 
liberty as well as private rights may become endangered by it. We 
have recently seen spasmodic efforts made to control these difticulties— 


efforts prompted by a just sense of wrong, but abortive to a large de- 
gree because not wisely directed. Considerate men have seen and 
thoroughly appreciated the dangers flowing from an unrestrained rail- 
road management, and on the other side from the popular indignation 
which mismanagement always arouses, and they have suggested differ- 
ent schemes by which these evils may be overcome, and to a degree 
have been modified. In many instances these attempts have been 


made by means of legislative enactments. Precise and inflexible rules 
have been thus prescribed to which all conditions have been com- 
pelled to bend. 


THE REMEDY NOT TO BE FOUND IN LEGISLATION. 


Statutes must be general in the rules which they prescribe and in- 
flexible in their operation. They can provide only for such circum- 
stances and exigencies as have occurred ; they cannot anticipate such 
as experience has not developed. They must be positive, exact, in- 
flexible. But the relations of railroads one to another, to the public, 
and the Government, change with every day in the year. The con- 
struction of new lines creates unexpected competition ; the develop- 
ment of a new industry furnishes a suddenly increased volume of 
business ; discovery and inventions change the expense of operation; 
the large crops of one year demanding increased facilities, the short 
crops of another year making such provision unnecessary ; the large 
volume of business of one season and the small volume of business of 
another season; a foreign or a domestic war; the erection or the de- 
struction of a manufactory, and a thousand other circumstances keep 
railroad property in a state of constant fluctuation. The rule which 
should govern it in one year or at one season is not the rule which 
should govern it in another year or at another season. Just and fair 
charges for the transportation of freight and passengers cannot be 
prescribed, except as many circumstances, almost daily changing, are 
considered. 

These obvious and familiar facts are quite sufficient to show how 
unfit the legislature is to deal with this subject. Its members may 
be never so wise, never so patriotic, never so anxious to do justice on 
the one hand to the companies and on the other hand to the public, 
and yet, by reason of the very nature of legislation itself, its general 
character, and its inflexibility, they are unfit to deal with this subject. 
The attempt has been made in many States, and has failed—failed, too, 
after bringing upon all parties the greatest mischief. This is notably 
true of the Legislature of Iowa. A few years ago a railroad act was 
passed in that State which undertook to deal upon an arbitrary rule 
with railroad charges. The effect was to put a stop to railroad con- 
struction and throw many companies into bankruptcy and seriously 
retard the development of the State. Instructed [ this experience 
the Legislature of that State has recently repealed many of the pro- 
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visions of law which it had enacted after mature discussion and delib- 
eration, and in the expectation of assuring the public interests. 

The relations of railread companies to each other are especially 
delicate and variable. They are affected by cost of constraction and 
cost of maintenance; cost of operation, volume of traffic, distance 
transported, character of freight, speed, and skill in management. 
They are affected further by lines of water transportation, in many 
cases distant from them; by the formation of competitive lines, by 
terminal facilitiées on their own lines, on connecting lines, and on the 
seaboard. These relations must be dealt with by persons who have 
devoted to their consideration much reflection, who are aided by 
large experience, and who are guided by the advantages of constant 
observation. The charge of them must, therefore, from the very 
nature of the circumstances, be committed to boards of control 
created either by themselves or by the Government. Such boards 
have been erected in many different States, with larger or more 
restricted powers, and with greater or less public advantage. 

THE REMEDY NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE COURTS. 

Nor do the ordinary processes of the courts of justice farnish an 
adequate remedy. The judicial tribunals administer the law as it 
has been prescribed. Their discretion may be exercised only within 
narrow limits. It not unfrequently happens that judges find them- 
selves constrained by technical rules of law to disregard the partic- 
ular circumstances of the case and what may seem the very right of the 
matter. Dealing only with cases which have occurred in past experi- 
enee and bound by precedent to a further application of what has been 
decided, they are not able to frame their judgments with such flexi- 
bility as is necessary adequately to deal with the variable charaeter 
of the relations of railroad companies to one another and the public. 
It is of the very essence of judicial judgments and decrees of courts, 
as well of equity as of law, to conclude the controversy by a final 
determination. From such a judicial conclusion, railroad eompanies 
are able readily to escape by some slight change of circumstances. 

Thus case after case may arise and be disposed of without reaching 
any decisive and comprehensive conclusion. And, besides all this, 
litigation in the courts may be sdgreatly protracted that an evil com- 
plained of may become securely intrenched before a remedy can be 
administered. The law of judicial procedure is full of dilatory and 
interlocutory applications, which not unfrequently defeat final judg- 
ment. and so delay progress to it that “the law’s delay” has become 
proverbial. The evil is the greater in controversies of the sort to be 
dealt with by the proposed commission, because they involve not so 
much private as public interests. While the eause is pending in the 
courts the public and the Government must stand awaiting the judg-. 
ment, their rights in abeyance, their interests sacrificed. 

The proposed commission will be able to deal snmmarily with the 
questions and parties brought before it. The course of procedure 
being special must necessarily be simple. The members will be in- 
formed by the testimony of witnesses, the allegations of parties, and 
the arguments of counsel. The party aggrieved and the party com- 
plained of will each have his day in court. But the subject of inquiry 
will always be the very right of the matter, and to its determination 
the commissioners will bring an intelligent experience, and above 
all a personal observation. They will therefore be enabled to reach 
an early conclusion. 

I am assured of this by my own experience. It happened recently 
that I was of counsel for a company which was a party toa controversy 
with another in respect to their occupancy of a union depot and the 
use of common terminal facilities and the apportionment of compen- 
sation in respect thereof. 

The dispute was »rought before the commissioners of railways in 
Massachusetts. The hearing was promptly had. A short time was 
sufficient for the examination of the matter, the argument of coun- 
sel, the personal observation of the circumstances, and the final 
decision. That decision was accepted by both parties as on the whole 
fair and just and was readily acquiesced in. I may be pardoned this 
personal reference because it furnishes an apt illustration of the 
operation of the methods proposed in this bill for the adjustment of 
the differences which this commission will be called upon to settle. 


SURVEY OF LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 


The subject of railway regulation received attention in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain at an earlyday. As early as 1839 a select com- 
mittee on railways appointed by the House of Commons expressed a 
strong opinion that a board would be required to superintend rail- 
ways, “ for the purpose of protecting the weak against the strong and 
counteracting the evils incident to monopoly.” At several succeeding 
sessions carefully drawn and voluminous reports were presented to 
the Commons by their select committees, Jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject was vested in the Board of Trade. 

In 1873 (36 and 37 Vict., ch. 48) a board of railway commissioners 
was created with very large powers of supervision and control over 
the railways of the kingdom, and the powers of the Board of Trade 
were transferred to it. Among other things, the commissioners have 
jurisdiction to examine and approve or djsapprove of agreements be- 
tween two or more companies for the joint management of their rail- 
ways; to regulate the gauge of roads; to sanction changes of route ; 
to inspect and authorize the opening of new roads ; to determine dif- 
ferences between two or more companies having acommon terminus, 
or a portion of the same line of rails in common, or which form sep- 
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arate portions of one continuous line; and also to hear and decide, 

with all the powers of a court of justice, disputes between different 

companies and between any individual and one company arising un- 
der the act prohibiting discrimination, They are also vested with 
authority to make general ryjes not only to regulate the proceedings 

' before them but also any other matters submitted to their jurisdic- 

; tion. This body has more than answered all expectations, and its de- 

cisions, which, except when subject to appeal to the superior courts, 

have the force of law, are contained in a separate series of reports. 

This matter received attention in the Legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1865, and in the following year an elaborate report was made to 
it, written by Judge Redfield. It was the subject of great considera- 
tion at each session of the Legislature until July 15, 1869, (Supple- 
ment to General Statutes, chapter 408.) when the law, which had 
been introduced at several previous sessions, was, without material 
change, enacted, It establishes a board of three commissioners, to 
hold office for three years, who shall have general supervision over 
all railroads within the State. To a very large extent the powers of 
the board are those merely of examination and advice; the chief 
| sanction attached to their orders being a report to the Legislature 
and the apprehension of legislative interference. At an early day 
jurisdiction was vested in the supreme court to fix the route of rail- 
ways through cities and towns in case of differences between the 
municipal authorities and directors, and also determine what com- 
pensation shall be paid by one company for the use of the road of 
another when it has running powers over the same, and also for ter- 
minal facilities, and the extent thereof, whenever differences arise 
between several companies on these points. These powers are trans- 
ferred to the permanent commissioners, and their decision in these 
respects is binding unless modified or reversed by the supreme court. 

In California, an act was passed April 3, 1876, creating a board of 
three commissioners of transportation. It vests in the board much 
larger powers of supervision and control than the Massachusetts law. 

It is to hear and determine differences between companies which form 

parts of a continuous line in respect of the apportionment of their 

rates, the arrangement of their time-tables so as to form close con- 
nectiens, the terminal and other fatilities and accommodations to be 
furnished by one company te another, and the compensation to be 
paid therefor, and their decision is carried into execution through 
Lia the processes of the court, and is final unless modified or reversed by 

By the supreme court. The most stringent provision is made against 

ah discrimination. In many of the other States similar boards have from 

time toe time been created with more or less authority and with more 
or less public advantage. Among others may be mentioned New York, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 

Ft The advantages which have been derived from the efforts and labor 
of these commissioners have been greater or less, not so much according 
to the proportion of authority vested in them as the wisdom with which 
they have administered their functions. The simple power of advice 
of the commission of one State has sometimes exceeded the power of 
conclusive judgment vested in the commission of another State. A 
judicial temper directed and animated by an intelligent experience, 
and aided by a constant observation, is the first and great pre-requi- 
site in the constitution of a useful commission. Removed from politi- 
cal predilections and elevated above influences from or against the 
companies with which it has to deal, it is likely, whatever its powers, 
to accomplish great good. Beneticent results may be reached at once, 

rt but the fall measure of usefulness can only be attained after pro- 

by tracted experience, intelligent observation, and judicious adminis- 
tration have developed a full appreciation of what is necessary and 
what should be forborne. 

Against the scheme of this bill some objections of a constitutional 
character have been urged, which I now propose to examine. 
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‘ 
: CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS TO A BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 
: 
: 





Mash iy This bill vests in a board of commissioners the powers to make reg- 
Sy ie ta ulations to govern the operation and management of the roads men- 
: tioned in the second section. The question of the constitutional com- 
petency of Congress to vest such power in a subordinate tribunal 
| may be raised. But it may be justified by the long and continued 

course of legislation in respect to other departments and administra- 
tive officers of the Government. For instance, in 1820 the Secretary 
of the Treasury was directed to make and issue from time to time 
such instructions and regulations to the several collectors, receivers, 
depositaries, and other officers receiving the public funds as he should 
deem best calculated to promote the public interests. And in 1864 he 
was required to prescribe rules and regulations to be used under and 

Se in execution and enforcement of the various provisions of the internal- 

Ht revenue laws. In 1828 he was required to establish such regulations 

as the President should think proper in relation to the collection of 

customs. And by many other acts like power was vested in him in 
respect of other matters committed to his administration. 

Under the authority thus conferred on the Secretary, voluminous 
and numerous rules and regulations have been prescribed by him for 
the conduct of the business of his Department. The same is equally 
true of every one of the other great Departments of the Government. 
Descending from the Cabinet officers to their subordinates, we find 
similar powers conferred upon them, Thus, in 1866, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, was authorized to frame appropriate regulations for enforc- 



























































































































































And the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was, in 18: 


tary of the Treasury, required to prescribe regulations for the 
to be made by individuals for the purposes of taxation, 


general and ten supervising inspectors, who should assemble 
once a year in this city, and establish all necessary regu] 
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steamboat inspectors. ‘The laws relating to them were of 
and were digested in 1871. They provide for a supervisip 
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act. And it was specially provided that these regulations, when a) 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, should have the force of law 

The act farther provided for local inspectors. Under the authority 
thus conferred, rules and regulations have been prescribed for the 
inspection and license of vessels not only navigating the high seas hn: 
also the great rivers and inland lakes. The characteristics of our jn. 
land waters differ in many respects, so that rules proper for regulat. 
ing the navigation of one are inapplicable to another, and separate 
sets have accordingly been necessary. Each has been made with 
great care and minuteness by the board, and as its members are men 
of experience in the navigation of different rivers, lakes, and seas 
they have been able to fraine their rules and regulations with great 
aptness. The board, also, by its rules, provides for the examination 
of captains, pilots, and eu gineers, and any one guilty of a violation of 
any one of these rules may be summoned before an inspector, put upon 
his trial, and if found guilty punished by a forfeiture of his license, 

Other similar boards have from time to time been created with the 
same power to prescribe rules and regulations in respect of the mat- 
ters committed to their administration. The powers conferred by 
this bill upon the board of railroad commissioners to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the government of the roads mentioned in the 
second section is not of broader or different character. 

I am not aware that the power of Congress to vest such authority 
in subordinate tribunals and administrative officers has ever been 
questioned or made the subject of discussion. This feature of the bil! 
is sufficiently vindicated by the long and uniform course of similar 
legislation which I have very briefly referred to. 

Passing now from the question of the power of Congress to vest in 
the board proposed to be created authority to prescribe rules and 
regulations, which may be called its legislative functions, I come to 
the consideration of the provision vesting in it jurisdiction to inquire 
into and determine differences between the companies, which may 
be called its judicial function. It is to be observed, in this connec- 
tion, that the decision which the board may make upon any matters 
of dispute is not final. The company decided against may take upon 
itself the responsibility of refusing to obey the decision, and the bur- 
den is then cast upon the party aggrieved thereby, or the commission, 
of applying to the courts for the proper judicial process to compel 
obedience. The judicial power is confined to the simple matter of 
aay inquiry. A much larger power of judicial determination 

as from time to time been vested in special tribunals. An instance 
is that of the inquiry, trial, and determination by steamboat inspect- 
ors for offenses against their rules and regulations for the navigation 
of steam-vessels; their decisions are final, and may be followed by 
the severe punishment of excluding the offender from the prosecution 
of his legitimate business. 

Another instance worthy of special notice is that of registers and 
receivers of the land offices. Persons entitled to make pre-emption 
of the public lands must possess certain qualifications and perform 
certain prescribed acts. In the act of September 4, 1841, which con- 
fers the right of pre-emption, it is provided that all questions as to 
the right arising between different settlers upon the same tract shall 
be determined by the register and receiver of the district within 
which the land is situated. ; 

In 1858 it was provided that appeals should lie from their decisions 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and his decision was 
made final unless a further appeal was taken to the Secretary of the 
Interior. These provisions of the statute were simply re-enactments 
of similar provisions in former acts and of the general course of pro- 
cedure in the land department. The question early arose, What was 
the force and effect of decisions of the register and receiver or of their 
superior officers upon appeal ? ; 

Wilcox rs. Jackson (13 Peters, 498) is the leading case on this sub- 
ject. It was there held that the registers and receivers were a special 
tribunal, and that their decisions upon matters within their jurisdic- 
tion were final and conclusive, but upon matters without their juris- 
diction their decisions were void; that is to say, the same rule which 
is familiar to all lawyers in respect of the conclusive effect of the 
judgments of courts of limited jurisdiction applies to the decisions of 
the land officers. The question has been agitated in different forms 
in many cases since. The recent case of Johnson vs. Towsley (13 W al- 
lace, 72) was elaborately argued by counsel, and maturely considered 
by the court. Every objection which could be taken against regard- 
ing the decision of the land officers as conclusive was urged, but 
neither in that case nor in others which have been before the court 
has it been claimed that it was not competent for Congress to contet 
upon the land officers the power of judicial inquiry and determina 
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and even to make their decisions final ae questions of fact 
when both parties had opportunity to be heard, and fraud did not 
iotervene in the inquiry. | 
“another case may be mentioned, because it was also the subject of 
jaborate examination in the Supreme Court. 
elias duly render account therefor, the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury should state the account and certify it to the Solicitor of the 


Ivevef ibe district within which the delinquent lives, commanding 
him to make the moneys out of the goods and chattels, lands and ten- 
ements of the defaulter by levy and sale thereef. In Murry 8 Lessee 
. Hoboken Improvement Company, 13 Howard, 31, the question was 
raised whether it was competent for Congress to confer on the Comp- 
troller and Solicitor power to issue such writ, ou the ground that in 
doing so they necessarily exercised judicial functions. That subject 
was elaborately discussed by Mr. Justice Curtis, delivering the judg- 
ment of the court. He said : 

It is evident that the Comptroller must, in determining whether the warrant 
ould issue, pass upon precisely the same questions which would be submitted to 
mm in an action brought by the Government against the officers. 

It was admitted that this was an exercise of judicial power by an 
administrative officer, but it was also held entirely competent for Con- 
oress to vest such power in such officers. 
“stances which I have cited, go far beyond the bill under considera- 
tion. They put the determination of the officer or tribunal upon the 
high ground of judicial judgments. The decisions and orders of the 
board proposed to be created by this bill are not definitive, and can- 
not even be enforced comes by the aid of a judicial process, and that 
process, too, must be invoked not by the delinquent in order to pro- 
tect himself, but by the party aggrieved by his disobedience or the 
commission. This bill is not, then, obnoxious to any objection on the 
round that it confers upon the board of commissioners either legis- 
jative or judicial powers. , 

POWER OF CONGRESS OVER THE STATE RAILROAD CORPORATIONS. 


The relations of the several companies named in the second section 
of the act to the Federal and State governments furnish an interest- 
ing subject for our consideration. One, the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, as has already been stated, is a Federal corporation, and was 
created by Congress when the whole of the regions through which it 
runs was territory of the United States, not within the limits of any 
one of the States of the Union; but each of the branches, as has also 
been explained, was built by a State corporation. What, then, is the 
power of Congress to regulate and control these several corporations 
as well those created by itself as those created by the States? Linvite 
attention in the first place to the objects Congress had in view in these 
enactments. They are declared in the acts with a reiteration evinc- 
ing singular solicitade to impress them upon this legislation. The 
act is entitled, not an act to incorporate the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, nor an act merely making grants of land or bonds in aid of 
arailroad. The title is most peculiar in its character. It is ‘An act 
toaid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government 
the use of the same for postal, military,and other purposes.” 

In the third section, where the grant of land is made, the same 
thing is again stated. It runs thus: 

That there be and is hereby granted to the said company, for the purpose of aid- 
ig in the constraction of said railroad and telegraph-line and to secure the speedy 
and safe transportation of the mails, troops, munitions of war, and public stores 
thereon, every alternate section of public land, &c. 

Turn to section 4 and we see that the title to this land passes from 
the Government only when this object is secured : 

That whenever said company shall have completed forty consecutive miles of 
said railroad and telegraph-line ready for the service eontemplated by this act, and 
supplied it with all necessary drains, culverts, viaducts, crossings, &c. 

Then the patents are to issue. 


Again, in the sixth section of the act, the condition is.annexed to 
the grants— 


That the grants aforesaid are made upon condition that said company shall 
pay said bonds at maturity, and shall keep said railroad and telegraph-line in 
repair and use, and shall, at all times transmit dispatches over said telegraph-line, 
and transport mails, troops, and munitions of war, supplies, and public stores, upon 
sud railroad, for the Government, whenever required to do so by any department 
thereof, and that the Government shall, at all times have the preference in the use 

‘he same for all the purposes aforesaid. 

lu the eighteenth section the object of these acts is repeated in short 
aud definite words. The clause reads thus: 

And the better to accomplish the object of this act, namely, to promote the pub- 

aterest and welfare by the construction of said railroad and telegraph line and 

Keeping the same in working order and to secure to the Government at all times 
(a particularly in time of war) the use and benefits of the same for postal, mili- 
tary and other purposes, Congress may at any time, having due regard for the rights 
* said companies named herein, add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act. 
a These purposes thus carefully expressed in the act itself clearly show 
‘hat Congress intended to create a corporation which should be an 
‘gency of the Government for the performance of certain of its most 
onerant fanetions. This has been distinctly stated by the Supreme 

curt in the case of the Union Pacific Railroad Company rs. Peniston, 
15 Wallace, 31, 
“Solng several important provisions of the act, says: 


They all look to a purpose of Congress to securean agency competent and under 
=\Uon to perform certain offices for the General Government. 


As early as 1820 an act | 
| providing that if a public officer charged with public funds | 


That officer was required to issue his warrant to the mar- | 


This case, and the other | 








Mr. Justice Strong, speaking for the court, after men- | ' aes rs ; 
6.0 g | aggrieved thereby, or the commissioners, may exhibit his bill in the 
| United States circuit court to compel obedience, and provision is 


And again, in the case of the United States vs. The Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, (1 Otto, 72,) Mr. Justice Davis, speaking of the 
construction of the road, says: 


This enterprise was viewed as a national undertaking for aational purposes. 


And in another part of the opinion he says: 


The whole act contains unmistakable evidence that if Congress was put to the 
necessity of accomplishing a great public enterprise through the instrumentality 
of private corporations, it took care there should be no misunderstanding about 
the objects to be accomplished or the motives which inflaenced its course of action. 


These brief extracts from the statutes and the opinions of the court 
are sufficient without any extended examination to show that Con- 
gress intended to and did create the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
to be an agency of the General Government. 

It is not necessary to argue at length that an agency of the Federal 
Government, created by it for its own purposes, may be regulated by 
it. This principle was fully established in the great case of McCul- 
lough vs. The State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316. The doctrines there 
expounded in the powerful opinion of Chief-Justice Marshall have 


| passed into the elementary principles of constitutional law, and are 


too familiar to need repetition here. Everything which was then 
said of the bank as an agency of the General Government may be here 
said of the railroad company in its character as such. 

Passing from the Federal to the State corporations, it will be ob- 
served that the same duties, services, obligations, and liabilities which 
are imposed by the act upon the former are exacted of the latter, 
without distinction, difference, or diminution. Each is to do for the 
Government what the other does; each is liable to the same restric- 
tions, and even to the same forfeitures as the others. Mr. Justice 
Strong says, in Peniston’s case, already cited : 

* No difference can be pointed out between the nature, extent, and purposes of the 
agency of the several State corporations authorized to build the branch roads and 
the ageacy of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

So, too, the State corporations received from the Government the 
same aid in lands and bonds and are clothed with the same powers 
and rights as the Federal corporation. In these respects, also, they 
stand on a footing of perfect equality with the Union Pacific Com- 
pany. These grants by Congress to them of subsidies and franchises 
were to enable them to discharge the duties imposed upon them. 
They all accepted these grants with these duties and conditions an- 
nexed. The grants form the consideration for their stipulation to 
perform their duties. The Government, which is the party paying 
the consideration, reserves to itself the power of compelling the per- 
formance of these duties by the agents which it has created for the 
purpose. These several railroad companies, State and Federal alike, 
thus appear to be agencies of the Federal Government, and by reason 
of their character as such they are the legitimate subjects of its reg- 
ulation and control. And in the case of the Federal corporations, 
the absolute right of regulation and control is reserved in the acts of 
incorporation. The bill is not, therefore, obnoxious to objection 
because it assumes such jurisdiction over them. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL. 

The first section of the bill appoints three citizens, of national repu- 
tation, and their successors, to be a Board of Commissioners, to hold 
their office for three years ; their successors are to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and any vacancy in their number is to be filled in like manner. 
One must be skilled in law and the other in railroad management. 

Section 2 provides that the Board of Commissioners shall have gen- 
eral supervision of the roads named in it, and such others as shall 
receive congressional aid. The board is to have an official seal and 
clerk. No one of them shall be in the employ of any of the con- 
panies or have any connection whatever with them. 

Section 3 imposes upon them the duty of informing themselves of 
the condition of the roads,and the manner of operating them, and 
particularly whether they furnish to the public and the Government 
proper accommodations, at reasonable rates, and accomplish the pur- 
poses for which they were established. 

Section 4 provides that they shall establish rules and regulations 
to govern the operation and management of the roads so as to afford 
and secure to the public and the government all the advantages of 
intercommunication, travel, and transportation stipulated for in the 
acts, and to secure and enforce the reciprocal rights and duties of the 
companies. These rules and regulations are to be operative until 
revised, altered, or annulled by the commissioners or the courts. 

Section 5 provides that in case of dispute between the companies 
as to their mutual rights and duties, or any company or individual 
shall have cause of complaint against either of them, the commis- 
sioners may hear and determine the matter. 

Section 6 provides that when it appears to the commissioners that 
one of the companies is failing to accomplish the purposes of its cre- 
ation they shall make rules, regulations, directions, and orders in re- 
spect of the matter in which it is delinquent not inconsistent with 
the provisions of the acts, nor so as to impair the ability of the com- 
pany to meet the payments due by it to the Government. 

Section 7 provides that upon the refusal of any one of the compa- 
nies to comply with any rule or order of the commissioners, any party 


made for bringing the cause to a speedy determination. 
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Section 8 requires the companies to farnish the commissioners with 
any information which they may need. 

Section 9 provides for annual reports to be made to Congress, 

Section 10 fixes the salaries of the commissioners and clerk, and 
provides for the payment thereof and the incidental expenses of the 
commission, payment of which is to be made from a fund raised by | 
assessments of the companies, to be made for the purpose. 

Section 11 preserves unimpaired the duties and obligations now 
imposed by law upon the companies. 

CONCLUSION, 

I have represented these railroads as they are traced upon the map | 
of the western territory, that their number and magnitude and the | 
importance of the questions affecting their management may be 
apparent at a glance. 

I have reviewed the legislation of Congress regarding them, to re- 
call the wise and harmonious plan of their organization, by which | 
they are united in peculiar relations for their own and the public wel- | 
fare and the careful supervision and autbority of Congress preserved 
over all. 

I have argued that the roads existing under State charters, adopted | 
and subsidized by Congress as its agents for the performance of great | 
public duties, having accepted the duty and the bounty, are subject 
to the obligations and liabilities imposed by the legislation establish- 
ing the agency and granting the bounty, and are therefore, in this 
respect, equally amenable to the action of Congress as roads char- | 
tered by itself. 

I have stated some of the questions out of which controversy has | 
arisen in the management of these roads, that their delicacy and 
difficulty of solution may be manifest. 

I have endeavored to show that the conditions and relations of, 
railroads are too manifold and fluctuating to be controlled by any 
fixed and inexorable system of rules and regulations established by 
legislation or the adjudication of courts, and that the difficulties in 
this respect as to these roads is greatly increased by the peculiar fea- | 
tures of the several systems into which they were organized. 

I have claimed that Congress can efficiently exercise its authority | 
and supervision over these roads, secure to them their natural rights, | 
and to the public the advantages to which it is entitled from them | 
only by the active and authoritative supervision of an able, impar- 
tial, and judicious board of commissioners. 

A similar conclusion has been reached by other governments whose 
actions are entitled to our highest respect, and the establishment of 
such commissions under their jurisdiction has been followed by most | 
satisfactory results. 

I have briefly stated the provisions of the bill reported by the com- | 
mittee, and have defended it, it seems to me, successfully against | 
criticisms of the usurpation of legislative and judicial functions al- 
leged against it upon, I presume, cursory and superficial examination. 

And I believe that the bill is legal and constitutional in all its pro- 
visions; and that it provides the only practicable scheme by which 
Congress can control these corporations, peculiarly subject to its au- 
thority, and further, that only thus it can ultimately exercise its con- 
stitutional authority to regulate interstate commerce. 

Ihave been somewhat amused, Mr. Speaker, at the evidences of 
alarm and apprehension exhibited by some of my colleagues on the 
committee in their minority report on this bill. To their startled 
imaginations the bill of the majority is “a Draconian device.” It 
seeks to transplant into the national “Eden” a “sprout of monarchy 
set in the soil of Massachusetts,” which, for some unexplained reason, 
“has thus far flourished under the shadow of Bunker Hili.” It pro- 
vides “a triumvirate vested with legislative, judicial, and executive 
power.” Itcreates “a monstrosity.” “Its principles fully carried out | 
will create a holocaust of our civil liberties.” 

I trust that my friends will soon recover sufficiently their equanim- 
ity and self-possession to consider intelligently the dangers which 
threaten us from an opposite direction to that in which their faces | 
are now turned. 

These corporations have disregarded the obligations imposed upon | 
them. They have sought to break the bonds by which they were 
united in a beneficent system for the public good. 

They have éxtorted tribute not only from the Territories through 
which they pass, but from the Government itself which created and 
endowed them. 

At the outset they wasted the vast bounty conferred upon them in 
fraud.and corruption, and their management since has too often been | 
characterized by anything but a desire to promote the public welfare. 

I could imagine, if I would, a vast monopoly, throwing its iron 
bands across the continent, fettering to itself by its branches on the | 
one side the States and Territories of the North and Northwest, and | 
on the other those of the South and Southwest, absorbing into one | 
the three lines of transcontinental communication wisely planned in | 
the beginning and still required for the prosperous development of 
the vast empire beyond the great rivers—a monster like Franken- | 
stein’s, unnatural, insatiate, powerful; vexing, defying, and finally | 
destroying its creator, and then perishing itself, the victim of its own | 
crimes and excesses. But I prefer torely upon the wisdom and power | 
of Congress, and to believe that it will exercise its authority justly, | 
but effectively ; that it will apply a remedy potent for good; that it | 
will restore these roads to their original purpose, and make them in- | 
strumentalities of the highest good to the whole country. 


} 





| cordance with some wise and premeditated system, that the are 
| the new empire be reared in order and method, so that they sh; 


| tion of the stamps on all suchevessels on the first use of them. Suc! 


Conquerors have torn down cities, to rebuild them Upon a plan of 
greater order and magnificence; they have destroyed nationslin,. 
that they might construct new empires upon the ruins, It has om 
to the lot of this people to rear a new empire upon a fresh aon 
broken soil; but civilization reached the great rivers of the Wes 
before it fully realized the vastness and the majesty of the mis. 
before it. There is yet time and opportunity for thought and <3 
sideration that this imperial domain be opened to settlement 


in ac- 
hes of 
all not 
all remain 
and shelter 


need to be removed, so that they shall not crumble, but sh 
the fixed foundations of a free civilization, whose influence ; 
shall be world-wide. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this commission, wisely framed a), 
properly sustained, will be a powerful instrumentality in aceomplis| 
ing this result, desired, I am sure, by us all. As such I invoke for it 
the consideration and support of the Representatives of the peopl Ee 


a, 


Internal Revenue. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. C. ELLSWORTH. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4414) to amend the laws relating to internal reveny: 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad to see the )j!! 
under consideration amended in at least one particular in the inter. 
estgof the country, in the interest of the laboring man, and in the jp. 


| terest of the National Treasury ; but, sir, Ido not flatter myself, after 


witnessing what I bave here, that any such amendment would stay 
any chance whatever of adoption. 

I would be pleased to see an amendment to this bill, prohibiting 
distillers and liquor-dealers from refilling or in any way using, in the 
liquor business, barrels and all other vessels holding over ten gallons 
once having been used for that purpose, and requiring the destrac- 
an amendment would be for the interest of the workingmen and the 
farmers, for the reason it would cause the manufacture of a vast nuw- 
ber of barrels, casks, kegs, &c., and would at the same time prevent 
innumerable frauds which are now practiced upon the Government: 


| but I utterly despair of procuring the adoption of any such important 


amendment. We have seen, sir, amendment after amendment agreed 
to here greatly affecting the bill and making the bill so unlike the one 
presented by the committee as to destroy its original character, and 
making it necessary to place a new title at its head, which ouglit, in 
order to have it properly characterize the bill, read, ‘‘A bill to aid dis- 
tillers in defrauding the Government, and to reduce the internal-reve- 
nue tax on tebacco.” 

No gentleman has proposed to improve the bill, in order to mor 
certainly bring into the Rational Treasury the needed revenues, and 
that which distillers should pay under the law, but all the amend- 
ments proposed or made to this important bill have been in the in- 
terest of the distiller and the tobacconist, and every change mate 
thus far to the bill, as reported by the committee, has been well cal- 
culated to lessen the revenues of the Government, and make the col- 
lection of the revenues not cut off far more difficult and dangerous. 

To one outside of this House, and who did not understand the pe- 
culiar situation of the country, it would seem very strange indeed 
that there should be such a persistent and long-continued struggle 
here to reduce the revenues of the Government, and to make the col- 
lection of the remaining revenues more difficult and doubtful. 

Why is this? What does it mean, and why is it made? Can avy 
one answer? Yes. We are told that it is because the distiller s 
wronged. Hibs illicit still, found in some gorge in the mountains ot 
some hidden valley in the wilderness, where [ seeks to defraud the 
country of its just dues, is taken and, by the lawfully-authorize 
agents of the Government, is destroyed, so it may not again be put te 


| the service of defrauding the Government. And a very serious cow 


laint is made here of this great wrong and outrage upon the citize". 
Who ever heard before that it was a wrong for the officers of te 
Government, when they had apprehended the counterfeiter of ti 
coin of the country, took the dies of the criminal found in his p> 
session at the time of his arrest and destroyed them, so as to pr 
vent any more counterfeit money being made by them? Who eve 
supposed that was an outrage upon the citizen? Who ever heart 
the charge made that it was a wrong in any sense whatever! |t* 
strange how carefully these distillers must be used to please sl 
members in this House. I hardly know whether it will be possi 
to collect any internal revenue off them much longer. And why 00 
Where will the deficiency come from when we cease to tax distilles 
and tobacco? Where will the deficiency come from if the 16-cet! 
amendment becomes a law? From what will the millions be ras 
we drop off from tobacco? Why has not this pertinent and impor 
inquiry been answered ? 
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shall we adopt the — of the Executive, and pene a duty 
con tea and coffee? About the necessary amount could be raised 
= tea and coffee to restore the amount to the Treasury which this 
_= dment will drop off from tobacco; and the question comes home 
= now with emphasis, Will we burden tea and coffee, the bever- 
ofthe whole people, rich and poor alike, with a duty for the 
~ jose of relieving tobacco? Can it be that the members of the 
ean House of Representatives would do a thing of this kind, 
- ) do it in the interest of the poor man ? ; 

‘The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
thunders out here in his startling and impressive manner, “ Will you 
not permit the poor man to have and enjoy one single luxury ?” 
Why, this gentleman, of commanding influence in this House and of 
4 national reputation for wisdom and patriotism as a statesman, 
would say to the poor man that the tax upon tobacco is a burden 
npon him, the poor man particularly, and more than upon all other 
men. The gentleman’s language is cunningly calculated to impress 
the poor man with the idea that this tobacco-tax does not affect any 
but him. Is it true that it does not? Isit not in fact true that it 
‘« much more a burden and tax upon the well-to-do than upon the 
poor? Go into yonder cloak-rooms, and as you grope around there 
in the smoke from fifteen-cent cigars until you are blinded by the 
rolling clouds from the witching weed, tell me whether the members 
of the American Congress have any rights that non-smokers are 
pound to respect? Tell me whether the rights and wrongs inflicted 
upon long-suffering and non-complaining men of means are not to be 
considered as well as the poor man, who only pays to the Govern- 
ment a very small revenue by smoking his cheap tobacco in his clay 
pipe? So we were told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

It is meager capital indeed that can be made by the politician clam- 
oring for a reduction of tax on tobacco in the interest of the laboring 
men of the country, and especially when, to raise the necessary reve- 
nue to meet the absolute demands of the Government, if it should 
be reduced on the weed, tea and coffee must be removed from the free 
list and be burdened with a high duty. And that would be a griev- 
ous burden upon the poor man, which would not only deprive the 
poor nan of these common luxuries, but his wife and children also, 
or at least tend in that direction. Tobacco is commonly used only 
by the lords of creation. The wife has no share in this great luxury. 
it is only for the head of the family, the man; and does it make him 
any better, any wiser, any stronger? Will it add to his length of 
days?’ No man will claim any of these virtues for the weed. No 
man will claim that indulgence in the use of tobacco is necessary for 
the health, or helps in any way to make men better or wiser. On the 


contrary, authorities are numerous and convincing, from the most 
gifted and scientific of this and other countries, proving the delete- 
rious effects of the use of tobacco in any way. 

And still we hear the cry from honorable and distinguished gentle- 
wen on this floor, ‘‘ Will you rob the poor. man of his only luxury ?” 


Absurdity of absurdities! It dees seem as though no. bill could come 
in here for passage er consideration but some false and fraudulent cry 
over the poor man would leap forward to antagonize it. Somebody, 
somewhere, beholds a chance to multiply political capital, and at once 
cries out for the poor man. If the poor men of our country are as well 
read and intelligent as they ought to be in this land of free schools, 
where the rich are obliged to bring the means of a good education 
within the reach of all, and if they are as well informed and have the 
wisdom and foresight that I trust and believe they have, they will not 
feel themselves under any obligations for such champions as many who 
are attempting to be numbered among their particular friends. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is loaded down with amendments that will kill 
it. This bill is, to my thinking, already as dead as the Wood tariff 
bill was the day it was brought into this House. It can never become 
alaw, sir, trammeled by the amendments placed upon it in this House. 
No sane man can believe it can. No sensible man will hope it can. 

Why, sir, the first amendment to this bill was attached to the Army 
appropriation bill—strange place for it, to be sure—and was intro- 
duced by the honorable gentleman from Duluth, Mr. Knott. That 
anendment was the first blow at the enforcement of the internal- 
Tevenue laws against the distiller. I do not say that the honorable 
and distinguished gentleman, for whom I entertain much respect, in- 
tended that amendment for so bad a purpose; but however that may 
be, it will thus operate most certainly and surely, as all shall soon 
se, when we shal] behold the practical workings of that amend- 
ment. Very well, that was not sufficient; when this bill came in 
here, a general raid was made upon it, preparing the way for the 
workings of the said amendment to the Army bill, forbidding the use 
of the Army under certain circumstances. 

And so an amendment comes in here requiring distillers when ar- 
rested to be taken before an officer for hearing, who will, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, be in close sympathy with the alleged criminal. 
Second, forbidding the removal of causes to the Federal courts. Third, 
making officers and agents of the Internal-Revenue Bureau criminally 
liable for any failure of duty in the execution of their authority where 
their discretion is to be used by them in some instances, and courts 
a8 well as common ple would be at a loss in what way to decide 
the proper and legal action at times in enforcing the laws. It will 

4 new departure if this nation or any other adopt such a course of 
Iegislation. It is unheard of among the civilized nations of the earth. 

hat! place a man in official position, make him the agent for the 


execution of the laws of the nation, many of which are of doubtful mean- 
ing, as the most of laws are, and then punish him criminally for not 
knowing all law and having all knowledge. Why, sir, the statement 
of the case condemns it forever and forever. What man, not an idiot, 
would dare to undertake to execute such alaw? What map, sot an 
idiot, would not throw up his commission at once who was bound to 
execute this law on the passage of this bill, as thns amended, through 
both Houses, if it should be signed by the President, as thank God it 
will not, if he is made of the kind of stuff I think he is. Why, sir, 
we are trying to turn back the hands on the dial of the world a hun- 
dred, yea five hundred years. 

But it will not be done, my friends. I have too much confidence in 
the wisdom and intelligence and integrity and honor of the American 
Congress yet. Why, sir, shall the influence of the liquor traffic make 
our people mad, and our law-makers mad, so that we shall be influ- 
enced and moved by the potency of the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
away from the old safeguards of the common law, which have stood 
through the ages for the protection of men in office and out of office? 
I trust not, sir, and I will believe not, until it is demonstrated to the 
contrary. The amendment to which I refer is an absardity, so su- 
premely absurd as hardly to admit of an apology for adopting or even 
presenting it; and I think the honorable gentleman who offered it 
will, on further consideration, ask leave to withdraw it. 

It should be withdrawn by common and unanimous consent. It 
can never become a law; this Congress will not so disgrace itself as 
to pass it. 

It would be a burning shame to the law-makers of this country if 
such @ provision could become a law, and I say to you now it will 
not. And the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. PripeEMORE] broughtin 
an amendment which is manifestly wrong, and should not have been 
adopted. 

The amendment I refer to made the reports of the distillers con- 
clusive in their faver after twenty days from the date of their reports. 
Yes, the honorable gentleman proposed to place the whole matter in 
the hands of the distillers themselves. Their reports would not be 
received at the Internal Revenue Bureau until after twenty days from 
the date in a majority of cases, and so the Government could not ques- 
tion the reports of the distillers, and they could and would defrand 
the Government out of millions of money. Such was the amendment 
as introduced by the honorable member from Virginia. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BurcHaRD] who had charge of 
the bill asked for a modification of said amendment, and claimed the 
time should not be less than six months, but finally compromised 
with the gentleman from Virginia on three months from the receipt 
of the reports. 

Mr. Speaker, this three months’ amendment is wrong, and nothing 
but wrong, and in the direction of defrauding the national Treasury 
out of moneys that should go there. 

Why, sir, under our peculiar system and practice of democratic 
economy, which means to cut down laboring men to the lowest pos- 
sible wages for which the Government work can be done and throw 
all out of employment that is possible, and not authorize help enough 
for the Departments to do the necessary work required by the neces- 
sities of the Government, there is not clerical aid sufficient in any 
single Department of the Government, nor any Bureau thereof to keep 
the work of any Department or Bureau up within three months. And 
I declare here, after investigating the matter somewhat, that without 
an additional force in the Internal Revenue Bureau, threo months is 
not time enough for the reports of distillers to be properly and fully 
investigated at all times, and that the limitation of the time to quem 
tion the reports of distillers to three months will be likely to result 
in the Government being defrauded out of vast sums of money. It 
has been already proven that men are not al] saints, or all men of in- 
tegrity that engage in the business of distilling and manufacturing 
intoxicating drinks; that they are some of thera unreliable, like 
other classes of men, at least no better on the average, and they wil! 
some of them cheat the Government if they are allowed to; that it is 
necessary to keep a close and vigilant eye on them, in order to get 
the revenues belon ging to the Treasury of the nation. 

Take one case as an illustration ; one distiller came in with his re- 
port of a certain month, fully sworn to, stating he had distilled only 
fourteen gallons of brandy for the month, but the agent in that case 
happened to know, by his personal examination, that the man had 
distilled over four hundred gallons of brandy for the said month, and 
so quietly said to the man, “ Your report is wrong, sir, and I know it. 
You make a proper and true report, or I will have you prosecuted 
for perjury.” Now for the sequel: the distiller made a new report 
and instead of reporting fourteen gallons of brandy distilled for the 
said month, reported under oath that he distilled five hun:ired gallons 
for that time; and this is only one of hundreds of like cases. 

What can be done with such men, but to have strict laws and reg- 
ulations in relation to their business, and then see to it that they are 
lived up to? 

Why should distillers be excused from answering for their frauds, 
if they commit any, any morethan the poor man? Let ussee if they 
should have any greater rights than the honest laboring men of our 
country, who have not the money to build distilleries and buy up the 
fruit crops, and manufacture brandies and whiskies. 

This cry of economy and protection of the Treasury in the interes’ 
of honest labor comes in right here, but we find a determined effort 
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on the part of the noistest economists to make a law in the direct 
interest of the distiller by which he can and will rob the Treasury of 
millions of money. What do you say to this proposition, my friends 
over the way? Why your great sympathy for the rich distiller? 

If the poor mechanic, laborer, or farmer perpetrates a frand on the 
Government the law calls upon him to answer for it and gives him 
no three months’ statute of limitations. Why not do the same by 
the wealthy capitalists who own and operate great distilleries? The 
poor men who do their work for them and help them to the means to 
cheat the Government are liable to the Government for all frauds 
they work on the National Treasury. Why not apply the same rule 
to the bondholding distillers? “ Whatis sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” 

There is no reason that can be given that will commend itself to 
men of intelligence and integrity why a distiller should be ex- 
cused for his crimes against his country for the reason that his coun- 
try did not discover his frand within the brief space of three months. 
Such a law would be a monstrosity in legislation little less than 
criminal in those who would enact it. Out upon such a proposition! 
Down with such an absurdity, and let the people know we are not 
such idiots. Do not make Americans blush for their legislators in 
consequence of doing such a foolish and criminal thing. There will 
be no excuse you can render for it if you doit. The American peo- 
ple are too intelligent pot to see through such a law, and they will 
condemn the actors sooner or later. 

‘ When these amendments I have referred to are condemned and 
thrown out, I shall hope to see the amendment I suggested adopted, 
and the bill passed. 

My amendment is in the interest ef economy and the GoVéertiment, 
and in the interest of workingmen, @8 it will result in the manufact- 
ure of an immense number of new batrels, casks, kegs, and hogsheads, 
all of which will give employment to thousands of men now idle, and 
the friends of the poor man will certainly not oppose it. And I re- 
peat, my amendment will prevent much fraud now practiced on the 
Government, and bring into the National Treasury hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which should go there, but which does not now ; and 
surely this is in the line of economy, and our democratic friends should 
support it, if such will be the effect, and I can assure you it will. 

Why, sir, we are told by the Committee on Appropriations that we 
shall bankrupt the Treasury if we make the necessary appropriations 
for the completion of the public buildings already commenced ; that 
there will be a large deficit at the close of the current year if these 
improvements are carried forward as recommended by the proper de- 
partments and officers of the Government. Such are the declarations 
made in this House when we attempt to vote such necessary appro- 

sriations, which would give employment and bread and comfort to a 
half million of our worthy laboring classes thrown out of work by 
democratic politicians, called falsely economists. 

And yet, sir, when the proposition came in here for the Gove:nment 
to loan liquor dealers more than five millions of money, there was 
money enough— money to spare—and eloquent and earnest and dis- 
tinguished champions of the measure on the democratic side of this 
House made long arguments to prove to the ignorant republicans 
that there would be abundance of money in the Treasury after thus 
aiding the suffering whisky dealers. And when the Hewitt pension 
bill was under consideration here, able arguments were made by our 
democratic friends proving the Government able to pension all who 
were ever in an Indian skirmish South. You cannot have forgotten 
@e able argument in that direction made by one of Kentucky’s elo- 
quent and distinguished members on this/floor on that occasion. I 
was interested in the speech of the gentleman, and marked the points 
well as he went on, and surmised at the time that his reasoning wou!d 
come back to trouble him at some time, not far in the future. 

Why, sir, did any of our leading democrats on the other side—any 
of the great debaters there—expend any of their power in opposing 
the reduction of the tax on tobacco? Can you recall any such efforts 
for which they can ever be proud ? 

Why, no, sir; we had money enough when that proposition was 
under discussion. No grand and eloquent efforts, for which several 
of our friends over the way are distinguished, were made in opposi- 
tion to such reduction, by which the moneys in the National Treasury 
will be reduced by about the moderate sum of thirteen millions of 
dollars. It does seem as though statesmen would not willingly vote 
to lay the tax off from tobacco and thus bankrupt the Treasury. 

And yet so it is. It has been fully demonstrated here that they 
will. It would seem as though good statesmanship would not loan 
five millions of the gold and silver of the nation to liquor dealers, 
which would be absolutely necessary to use in completing public 
buildings needed by the Government, and which would bring such 
great relief to our suffering and worthy poor all over our land, wait- 
ing and praying for work. And yet it has been demonstrated in this 
Congress that statesmen will do so. 

It would seem as though patriotic and wise legislators would not 
shackle any arm of the Government so as to prevent, if neces- 
sary, its use in enforcing the collection of the revenues against dis- 
tillers; and yet it has been fully demonstrated in the Forty-fifth 
Congress of the United States that legislators will do this very thing, 
and do it in the sacred name of constitutienal liberty. When will 
wonders cease ? Democratic economy is a farce ; this bill, as amended, 


iia. 
is a huge burlesque, and it will shame the makers thereof if it 13 
by any strange fatality become alaw. Away with this sty i 2 
sense or satanic scheming in the interest of liquor ca italiets! a 
American pedple are not all fools, who are outside of conpr * . The 
halls; not by any means. Discard these shameful amend 
pass the bill as it came from the committee. Make no amend om 
shackling the officers intrusted with the difficult and dau" 
duties of collecting the reverues. Stand by the laws and the — 
Treasury, and only allow money to be used for necessary in, — 
ments demanded by the necessities of the Government, and a 
erying wants and sufferings of the laboring classes, '~ 

We bad no labor riots until democratic economy had 
this country. We had no communistic organizations until den 
cratic retrenchment discharged an army of men who were ep mor 
in building needed public buildings, for the want of which the 
try is suffering to-day, and must suffer until they are constructed f 

I am opposed to loaning money from the National Treasury in aid 
of liquor capitalists and liquor speculators. I am opposed to reduc. 
ing the tax on the Havana cigars of Congressmen and millionaire: 
and say, if men will smoke and drink, then let them pay for indy). 
gence in these expensive and ruinous luxuries; and if we cannot give 
employment to our laboring classes, and build the buildings an d 
make the internal improvements demanded by the best interests o: 
the country, without taxing the smoker to do so, then tax him i 
the highest amount necessary, to obtain the greatest amount of rey. 
enue possible, and thus enable the nation to employ the army of men 
discharged by democratic economy, which meant starvation to the 
poor. 

Do no such foolish thing as to reduce the tax on tobacco, and they. 
perchance, be compelled to place a heavy duty on tea and coffee. 
which would be cruelty indeed to the great mass of our people. 

The reduction of taxes on tobacco only satisfies one class of oy; 
people; and the same reasoning, substantially, that calls for a redue. 
tion of the burdens on the weed, would demand a reduction of the 
heavy taxes on liquors and wines; and while the Government per- 
mits them to be sold, I am in favor of making them bear just as great 
a portion of the expenses and bardens they bring upon the people as 
possible. Should we lessen the taxes upon tobacco, we mast, to be 
consistent, do the same with wimes and liquors; and can it be the 
time has come when the people will cheerfully, or even willingly, 
accept such legislation at our hands? And where will the other mill- 
ions of money come from to meet the demands upon the nation which 
will be missed from the Treasury when the tax is dropped from wines 
and liquors? 

These are difficult questions to answer, but we should not enter 
upon such legislation without being able to answer them intelligently, 
and to answer them in such a way as will prove that the necessary 
money will be realized from other sources. 

The truth is, we must go back on these amendments that have been 
adopted here in the interest of the tobacco capitalist and the rich dis- 
tiller and liquor dealer. We must perpetrate no such folly as to make 
them laws, to disgrace our statute-books. No, no; keep our revenues 
up, and appropriate money as shall be necessary to construct aud 
complete the public buildings and give employment to the honest and 
waiting poor men, and bring the comforts of life again within the 
reach of the great army of suffering people of our country. It is the 
only real aid we can give them, and we should keep the revenues in 
such a condition as to be able to do so with a liberal hand ; not by any 
means to squander money, but use it for such purposes as the best in- 
terests of the people demand, and thus set the wheels of industry iu 
motion again. Such is wisdom, or there is no wisdom upon the sub- 
ject, in my judgment. 

I suspect that a part of the programme of retrenchment and reform 
of our friends on the democratic side of the House was first to stop 
improvements in the false name of ecomomy, and then, by throwing 
out of employment 50,000 men or more, in the midst of the great 
panic that has stopped the wheels of industry the world over, pre- 
pare the way for cutting down the taxes on tobacco and whisky. 
Such would seem to have been the intention. But I trast that sui- 
cidal policy will not obtain any longer. The country has had enough 
of that business, and should be relieved from any further curses ol 
that kind, which only bring bankruptcy and ruin to our business-men 
and poverty and distress to our laboriug classes, who are not pauper. 
And when the honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. DurHAM) 
characterizes them thus, he slanders the honest laboringmen of the 
nation, for which he owes them an earnest apology. I am sure the liov- 
orable gentlemen made the statement under a misapprebension of t he 
facts of the case, as I think I know him to be far too honorable 4 
gentleman to have so stated with the truth of history before hiw 0 
this subject. 5 

It is not a crime to be poor, and it is not ignoble to work in this 
country any more, thank God. But it isa crime to unnecessarily adi 
to the wants and sufferings of the honest poor. I say, then, let whisky 
and tobacco pay the taxes placed upon them; let the officers charged 
with the collection of these taxes be sapported in their very unplea* 
ant and difficult work, and see to it that the Treasury is supplied 
with funds, so that the public works can go on, and the poor ~ 
and labor classes can find employment; then no bread-riots ¥" 
trouble us, and peace and prosperity will come to us again. 
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Texas Pacific Railroad. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. C. WHITTHORNE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 11, 1878, 


On the Texas Pacific Railroad. 


Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Speaker, but for the remarks recently 
made upon this floor by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEr- 
BERT] upon the Texas Pacific Railroad, in which he referred to a 
prominent gentleman of my State and who is an honored and dis- 
tinguished constituent of mine, I would not have sought the floor upon 
this occasion. While it is true that the reference is made in terms of 
personal respect, yet the impression is made that this eminent and 
patriotic son of the South has lent the use of his name and talents to 
a personal project which is at war with the best interests not only of 
the South, but of the entire country. 

Now, sir, this impression is unjust; and while upon the propriety, 
expediency, and constitutionality of this measure the best and most 
patriotic minds of the nation may differ, yet for Governor John C. 
Brown, of Tennessee, whom I have known from the days of our young 
manhood and who is the gentleman referred to, I may be allowed to 
say from a most intimate personal knowledge of him, running back 
for a period of thirty years, having seen him in the various positions 
which he has oceupied by the contidence and affection of the people 
who knew him and his daily life, that both as a soldier and states- 
man he has deservedly won the highest attainable rank—a Bayard as 
a soldier, a patriot as a statesman, and is incapable of an act of in- 
fidelity to the section and people with whom and whose fate he has 
been and is now so closely identified. 

When the recent civil conflict was over he was honored by his 
native State in being selected as its chief magistrate. Hardly had 
he closed his official term before he was urged to accept the position 
now held by him ag vice-president of the Texas Pacific Railroad. 
With opportunities in his profession and otherwise honorably and 
successfully to woo wealth and fortune seldom opened to others ; 
with the avenues of political advancement and promotion at his com- 
mand, those who desired his aid in the prosecution of the Texas Pa- 
cific Railroad urged that in this way he could serve his country and 
assist in reviving the fallen fortunes of the South. All of his sym- 
pathies were with the people in whose cause he had sacrified his 
private fortunes and for which he bears upon his person honorable 
scars. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the impression made, or sought to be made, that 
he has lent himself to any project at war with the best interests of 
the South, does Governor ; a great injustice. No again, sir; it 
may be that he is mistaken in his judgment, but Governor Brown be- 
lieves firmly and honestly that the immense railroad interests of the 
South, as well as its great industries and commercial interests together 
with the necessity for outlets of emigration to our young, poor, and 
energetic population, demand that this great national work shall be 
completed. In this faith and belief a very large majority of the 
people of the South agree with him, and itis with such belief and faith 
that he has lent his time, talents, and energies to the prosecution of 
the great work so freely criticised by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HERBERT, (interrupting.) Mr. Speaker, I fully concur in 
all the gentleman has said in relation to Governor Brown. I say 
forther that I fully believe he and the other gentlemen from the 
South whom I painted in my speech are as honest in advocating as I 
am in opposing this bill. If anything I have said can be construed, 
which I do not think it can, into a reflection on their patriotism, I 
desire here publicly to disclaim any such intention; nothing was far- 
ther from my thoughts. : 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. It has not been my purpose at any time to ad- 
dress the House upon the subject of the Pacific Railroad prior to the 
consideration of the bill by the House, but I deem this as an appropriate 
occasion to say that, trained in the school of “the strict construction- 
its,” I have never favored special or class legislation or the granting 
of aid by the Government, either in speneg lente, or credit, either to 
individuals or corporations ; and in the departure from this rule by the 
States and National Government, in my judgment, is to be found 
the basis of many of the just complaints of the people, and to which 
is to be aseribed the cause of many of the ills that now afflict the 
people. But, sir, the consideration and determination of the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad bill, as reported by my colleague from the sixth 
congressional district of Tennessee, [| Mr. House, ] surrounds and pre- 
sents the constitutional question involved with fewer embarrass- 
ments than any previous bill, in this: that he happily relieves it of 
entangling alliances and local projects which heretofore made it liable 
many of the objections urged by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Now, sir, the bill to which I refer presents the proposition entirely 
48 a national one; national in its requirements, national in the difti- 
culties to be overcome, and national in its objects. In these several 


aspects the bill admits of enlarged argument, the presentation of 
which at the present time would be inappropriate; but I may be 
allowed to say to gentlemen who have hitherto opposed this measure— 


and particularly I address myself to my Western democratic friends | 


whose peeple have suffered much from the monopoly of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and their associates—that I beg they will look at the 
present bill, and to reflect that its office, as now intended, is to build 
a road national in its character and purposes, and which, at all times 
recognizing the authority of the Government, is subject to the legis- 
lative control of the people, and in this way becomes in their hands 
the means of protection against existing monopolies and future coms 
binations to control the industry, trade, and commerce of the country- 

It is this last consideration, Mr. Speaker, that, in a very large de. 
gree, has induced me to give my support toe the proposed bill. It ha- 
been stated that the owners of the corporation known as the Centras 
Pacific are the corporators of the road now seeking to thwart th] 
prosecution and building of the Texas Pacific road. I believe it te 
be true, and, if true, it is apparent that the object of these parties io 
to perpetuate and increase the power of one of the most gigantic and 
merciless monopolies ever legislated into existence. 

Another consideration, I beg leave to present to my friends. Know- 
ing as they do that people move on isothermal lines, that while it is, 
and has been, the policy of the Government to extend lines of rail- 
road across the continent from ocean to ocean, on northern lines, thus 
giving to the people on these lines all the advantages of emigration, 
it is a denial of justice and becomes an act of oppression to the peo- 
ple of the South if you fail to give them the same facilities of wealth 
and prosperity you have extended or may extend to others in this re- 
gard. 

Promising myself that upon a future occasion I wil! attempt to 
elaborate and present more fully these as well as other reasons that 


induced me to support the bill of my colleague, I have to thank the 
House for its present courtesy. 


Pacific Railroad Commission. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. T. CRITTENDEN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 4399) te establish a Pacific Railroad commission. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. Speaker, the time has arrived when Con- 
gress must settle the several important railroad and commercial is- 
sues now commanding public attention. One of them already, after 
having received a most exhaustive discussion in the Senate, has be- 
come the law, and under its operation will compel the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific Railroads to refund to the Government in the 
process of time $122,000,000, to which, if interest is added to interest, 
which the Government has and will be compelled to pay, will swell the 
sum to $174,794,925., 

The second important issue is the consideration of the bill No. 3547, 
to regulate interstate commerce and to prohibit unjast discrimina- 
tions by common carriers, which bill is now before this House, under 
the management of Hon. JoHN H. REAGAN, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. This, sir, is a bill of vast importanee to our country, 
affecting alike the producer as well as the shipper, the demands of 
the appetite as well as the important legal and constitutional ques- 
tions involved in its determination. There is no branch of business. 
however small, however great, that it does not touch in some way, 
at some point. It reaches its hand over the seventy-five thousand 
miles of railroads in this country and declares to them that no ex- 
acting and unjust discrimin:;tions shall be made between shippers, 
in charging different rates of freight to different persons for similar 
service or for charging more for freights for a shorter than for a 
longer distance on the same line of roads, whether in or outside the 


jurisdiction of one or more States or Territories. 


The external trade of this country for the last year in exports and 
imports exceeds $1,000,000,000,the component parts of which received 
life, form, and utility under almost every flag of every civilized 
nationality of the world. As large as that sum is it shrinks and 
sinks into a corner compared to the internal commercial trade of this 
country. Over the seventy-five thousand miles of railroads in our 
land there was transported in 1876 $18,000,000,000 of internal or inter- 
state commerce, a sum appalling in magnitude and gratifying in 
dimensions. With the increase of population and production in this 
country there will be a corresponding increase of this internal com- 
merce and a corresponding greater necessity for some action of Con- 
gress in regulating the transit of such commerce. 

The invitation and inducement to the various systems of combi- 
nations and “ poolings ” of earnings between the common carriers are 
too great to be resisted. And from such the commerce of our land is 
often unjustly taxed, delayed, controlled. And those evilsmustsooner 
or later be remedied by a power greater than the corporations. This 
regulation should be in the spirit of fairness, based upon principles 
of equity, unmoved by the prejudices and passionsof the hour. Gov- 
ernments cannot afford to deal unjustly with its citizens, with the 
property aud machinery, however strong the citizen, however potent 
the machinery. 
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The third important question evolved out of the railroad system 
is the one now before this House commonly known as the prorate 
bill, a measure introduced originally by me in this Congress to secure 
in some satisfactory way the ——e of the rates of fare and freight 
on the system or family ef railroads chartered and incorporated un- 
der the acts of Congress of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, and subse- 
quent amendatory acts thereof, which were subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment in land and money to the extent of $100,000,000 in order to 
“secure” in turn great objects and protect certain great interests even 
then foreshadowed to Congress, while this country from one end to 
the other was engaged in the most bloody internecine struggle that 
ever shook a continent. What were those objects? what were those 
interests? I will read from the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in what is known as the “ interest or half-transporta- 
tion” case to ascertain an answer to the question. Judge Davis, then 
on the bench, said : 


In construing an act of Congress we are not at liberty to recur to the views of | 


individual members in debate, nor to consider the motives which influenced them 
to vote for or against its passage. Tho act itself speaks the will of Congress, and 
this is to be ascertained from the language used. But courts may with propriety, 
in construing a statute, recar to the history of the times when it was passed, and 
this is frequently necessary in order to ascertain the reason as well as the meaning 
of particular provisions init. (Aldridge vs. Williams, 3 Howard, 24; Preston vs. 
Lrowdor, 1 Wheaton, 120.) 

Many of the provisions in the original act of 1862 are outside of the usual course 
of legislative action concerning grants to railroads, and cannot be properly con- 
strued without reference to the circumstances which surrounded Congress when 
the act was passed. The war of the rebellion was in progress and the country had 
become alarmed fer the safety of the Pacific States, owing to complications with 
England. In case these complications resulted in an open ruptnre the loss of our 
Pacific possessions was feared; but, even if this fear were groundless, it was quite 
apparent that we were unable to furnish that degree of protection to the people 
occupying them which every government owes its citizens. It is true the threat- 
ened danger was happily averted, but wisdom pointed ont the necessity of making 
suitalsle provision for the future. This could be done in no better way than by the 
construction of a railroad across the continent. Such a road would bind together 
the widely separated parts of our common country and furnish a cheap and expe- 
«ditious mode for the transportation of troops and supplies. And if it did nothing 
more than afford the required protection to the Pacific States, it was felt that the 
Gcovernment in the execution of a plain duty could not justly withhold the aid nec- 
essary to build it 

* . . . * ° . 

l'his enterprise was viewed as a national undertaking for national purposes, and 
the publie mind was directed to the end to be accomplished rather than the par- 
ticular means employed fer the purpose. Although this road was a military neces- 
sity, there were other reasons active at the time in producing an opinion for its 
completion besides the protection of an exposed frontier. There was a vast un- 
peopled territory lying between the Missouri and Sacramento Rivers, which was 
practically worthless without the facilities afforded by a railroad for the trans- 
portation of person and property, With its construction, the agricultural and 
mineral resources of this territory could be developed, settlements made where set- 
tlements wero possible, and thereby the wealth and the power of the United States 
essentially increased. And there was also the pressing want, in times of peace 
even, of an improved and cheaper method for the transportation of the mails and 
supplies for the Army and the Indians. 


The prize was an empire, the object an unbroken unity of continu- 
ous territory under the management and ownership of our Govern- 
ment, and the enterprise the construction of the most magnificent 
system of railroads that ever entered the conception of man or ever 
bound a country together under one form, one flag, one rule. The 
great transcontinental roads were constructed from Omaha to San 
l'ranciseo; the various branches were constructed from Kansas City, 
Saint Joseph, and ether places to their several points of intersection 
with the trunk line; Territories have been organized into States, and 
unsurveyed wild land organized into Territories since the completion 
of the lines of railroad; and in the presence of these changes, at this 
day, in this House it is gravely denied that it was in the contempla- 
tion of Congress at the time the charters were granted to make and 
establish these various lines of roads into one system, one family of 
roads. The issue is made and it must be met, else the greed of indi- 
viduals and the encroachments of power will set at defiance and nul- 
lify the wisdom of that legislation. 

In order to fully understand that legislation, its cause and history, 
we must recur to the reason that prompted and demanded it. Ihave 
already quoted the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
which states in clear, bold language some of the causes of such legis- 
lation. But there is one other of vast importance, the outgrowth of 
our restless, aggressive Ameritan character, which saw two great 
lines of immigration and commerce, pointing from the East to the 
West, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and those lines must meet at 
some initial point in one of the Territories and west of the Missouri 
River, and Congress determined not to subsidize a single line thence 
westward to the eastern boundary of the State of California; but it 
saw fit to establish a system having a trunk and severalebranches. 
Why was that? Why was it that Congress was willing to give to 
the Kansas branch of this system $6,000,000; to the extension of the 
Hannibal and Saint Joseph, $1,600,000; to the Iowa branch, as it is 
called, from Omaha to the one hundredth meridian, over $2,500,008 ; 
and to the Sioux City branch, $1,600,000? Why these immense du- 
plicates of grants rather than one grant? The reason is perfectly 
apparent by a reference to the circumstances of the country. 

If Congress had been governed and limited at the time of the pas- 
sage of the acts of incorporation by the same narrow spirit by which 
interested persons now seek to interpret those acts, to have built and 
subsidized but one line of railroad between the Missouri River and 
California, to that line and that line alone there would have been 
but one grant of bends and lands, saving to the people millions in 





bonds, money, and lands given to the other roads. Instead of , 
thorizing and aiding but one road from the Missouri River ¢, the 
one Reasinadiis meridian, that one being the Iowa branch, as cal - 
ees from Omaha to said one hundredth meridian sane ; j 
were authorize and aided. Two and a half million dollars in bond; 
and two million acres of land would have sufficed for that one aor 
But the same Congress that authorized and aided that Iowa brane), 
(as that part of what is now called the Union Pacific was then known) 
granted to the several roads or branches over $10,000,000 and twely 
million acres with which to construct and build said several beanch 
roads to some initial point of intersection with the trunk line, 

One line of road could not answer the demands of trade, could not 
extend the necessary facilities to the two great currents of trade 
from the East to the West which moved in one stream until they 
reached Pittsburgh, and there separated into almost parallel lines 
one by the law of adjustment seeking the southern line by Colum. 
bus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Saint Louis, and Kansas City, and the 
other by a similar law passing over the northern line by the lakes 
Toledo, Chicago, through Iowa, on to Omaha—two routes that it was 
impossible to unite after separation at a common point, east of the 
one hundredth meridian, or Cheyenne beyond. A brief reference to 
the circumstances of the country at the time will show why it could 
not be done. As before stated, the line of the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and Omaha may be taken as the line from which the 
road or roads should be built, as the law permitted no departure 
from that stream as the initial point. 

Those two great lines or currents of trade, sweeping on in restless 
energy from the East to the undeveloped West and to California, 
could not converge at any other point than that already designated, 
and to my mind it exhibited far-seeing statesmanship to so legislate 
at that time when the country was in the tliroes of war as not only 
fully to compehend but also to control and meet the requirements of 
those lines of commerce. Those wise legislators had the shadows of 
coming events then inspiring them with ideas of what the West was 
to be within a score of years, and they constructed the most simple 
and harmonious system of railroads, as far as legislation was con- 
cerned, that ever entered the conception of men, to be separate and 
distinct in autonomy and operation up to a certain point as are our 
own families, but at and from that point be one, operated as one con- 
tinuous line, without any discrimination whatever, not to be done for 
the profit of the managers and owners of the roads, but for the com- 
fort and convenience of travel and commerce. 

From the very earliest period, even before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, that unsettled spirit of emigration which has ever impelled 
the populations of the East to western homes had crossed the Alle- 
ghanies and planted a line of settlement and opened a current of 
trade down and through the Ohio Valley, and that narrow line has 
been widening day by day into great communities and sovereign 
States, and that tiny current has expanded and deepened into a 
mighty tide of national commerce and travel. The Ohio Valley, con- 
taining the great cities of Saint Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Baltimore, draining the great States which debouch upon it, is a clear, 
certain, distinct, individual way of transcontinental commerce, as 
well defined by natural laws ag now by physical means of transit, 
and demanded a convenient outlet to all parts of the West in the 
speediest and cheapest way. 

So, too, at an early, and yet at a later day, the same bouyant, rest- 
less spirit, had led the steps of adventurous men along the shores of 
the lakes far into the wide, wild, beauteous regions of the northern 
prairies, and a line of settlement, of homesteads, and a course of trade 
had there been opened, along which, as they have expanded and 
deepened, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, as before stated, have sprung 
up in wonderful vigor, and other great communities and sovereign 
States have filled up the whole imperial domain; and so here, too, isan- 
other and a clear, distinct, certain, individual way of transcontinental 
commerce, as boldy defined by the same natural laws as the other 
course or line. 

In 1862 these two lines of commerce had penetrated so far into the 
West that they could net be brought together at any point on the 
Missouri River. The southern line had become so defined that a rail- 
road had been built to Sedalia, in Missouri, and was in process of 
rapid construction to the mouth of the Kansas River. The northern 
line was being extended by roads through Iowa on to the Missouri 
River. At the same time that the two lines of natural commerce could 
not be united on the Missouri in cuch a way at such a point as to 
meet the requirements of those opposing lines of commerce, yet at 
the converging point, that of consolidation, meeting at the one-hun- 
dredth meridian, the first point of impingement since the separation 
or division at Pittsburgh, one road through the vast, trackless regions 
of the plains and mountains waé sufficient to answer the necessities 
of those combined currents of trade and travel, and the contrivance 
of a main trunk line from a common, convenient point, with the sev- 
eral branches reaching to the distinct and separate sections of the 
country was not only a necessity, but was the conception of practi 
cable wisdom. Shall that wisdom be now made folly and worse that 
folly by the craft and avarice of men who hate law and only study 
self-interest ? : 

The very circumstance of these two separate lines of travel anc 
courses of trade and distinct interests required, in order (o the attain: 
ing of the great public purposes of the act, the establishment 0 
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ranches. Over one of these lines as well as over the other the great 
mailsand Government supplies were to be transported to the trank line. 
In the different sections of the country to which these lines were ser- 
yiceable detachments of the Army were distributed, and from them 
they were as the exigencies required to be moved to the fields of Indian 
warfare. So that in the branches equally with the trunk the Govern- 
ment as well as the people had the most direct interest. 

To one having regard only to the most obvious requirements of the 
circumstances already noted it might appear sufficient to provide these 
several branches as separate works. But a wise sagacity enlightened 
the action of the men who framed this act. They provided the nec- 
essary branches, but they did more—they united the branches and the 
trank together into a compact, harmonious system. 

First. The act provides in section 12 that the trunk and branches 
shall be built with a uniform gauge, so that cars can pass from one 
road to the other. 

Second. It provides in each of the several sections relating to the 
branches that the tracks all meet and unite one with another. Thus 
mecbanical connection of the several lines is provided and thus 
opportunity for a unified operation is made. 

Third. But that object might have been defeated if the act had 
stopped there and if any one company failed to build its road. That 
contingency is carefully provided against by the provision in section 
10 that if one company delays to build its road another company may 
succeed to its rights and build it. And then this privilege conferred 
in section 10 is made a duty in section 17, which provides that, if all 
the roads, the trunk and each branch, be not built within a prescribed 
time, all the property of all the companies shall be forfeited to the 
United States. Thus the construction of the whole system of roads is 
most carefully assured. 

Fourth. But thus far we have nothing but the construction of the 
several roads in such wise that they may be operated in unity. We 
now find the rule of operation prescribed: in the act of 1562 it is that 
all the roads shall be operated as one connected, continuous line ; not 
the trunk, not the trunk and one branch, but the trunk and all the 
branches, one with another and all together. And in the act of 1864 
this is repeated with an inhibition of discrimination between them. 
This completes the system, its construction and its operation. 

Fifth. But there are other circumstances which give emphasis to 
this view: The first eight sections of the act deal with the main 
trank, which is to begin on the one hundredth meridian and run 
thence west. ‘In the ninth section the branch through Kansas comes 
to be dealt with; but in reference to it the clauses of the preceding 
sections are not repeated. For instance, a grant of land is not made 
to it, as it is to the trunk in section 3, nor isa grant of bonds made to it, 
as it is to the trunk in section 5. All that is said is that the branch 
shall be built on the “ same terms and conditions” as the trunk ; and 


it was under those few simple words of reference merely that the | t t 
| any other part of their whole line; 


Kansas Pacific Company received six million acres of land, $6,000,000 
of bonds, and all its great franchises and privileges and properties ; 
and just the same is true of each of the other branches. 

It thus appears that each one of these roads is placed on a footing 
of exact equality with every other of them. It takes the same aid, 
powers, rights, property ; it assumes t®e same duties and is subject to 
the same liabilities. 

Sixth. The significance of this becomes the more apparent upon a 
consideration of other clauses. In section 9 the Kansas branch is 
required to connect at the river with the Pacific of Missouri, which 
runs from Kansas City to Saint Louis, and with a road then known 
as the North Missouri, which was in the process of construction, from 
Saint Lonisto Kansas City. Thus that branch was made the conduit 
through which the commerce of the Ohio Valley flowed to the trunk. 
Each of the other branches, in its turn, is in likw manner made to con- 
nect with a railroad or a system of railroads in the East. The object 
evidently was to put each section of country on a footing of the most 
absolute equality in respect of the business to be done with the Pacific 
coast over the main trunk. The South was to have no advantage of 
the North and the North was to have no advantage of the South. 

This survey of the act displays to view a contrivance which was 
very complex in its construction and yet was most admirably fitted 
to subserve the great public purposes of the legislation. We have 
now shown that Congress in this legislation sought the accomplish- 
ment of certain great public purposes; we have shown what they 
were; we have shown that they were attainable by means not of one 
line of railroad only, but by means of a system of several railroads ; 
we have shown that such a system was devised with a wise regard for 
the conditions existing at the time, and that in the rule of its operera- 
tion, and the purposes for whicl it was framed, it placed the different 
sections of thecountry on anequality in all respects, We now approach 
the important question whether these great public objects have been 
attained; whether this contrivance has fully met the exigencies for 
which it was created ; whether, by the jugglery and daring of un- 
scrupulous men, all the branches, excepting that from Omaha to the 
one hundredth meridian, have not been excluded from the benefits and 
purposes for which created, and whether by the force of obstinate and 
avaricious men the currentof transcontinental trade, passing from Bal- 

timore, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Saint Louis,and Kansas City, has 
not been checked, retarded, and in fact thrown out of its natural 
channel into a different and ungeographical one, for the double pur- 
pose, first, of the destruction of the branches, secondly, of forcing 








that trade over lines wholly owned by those men, with the obvious 
intent of gain and monopoly. This is a grave charge and one that 
should not be lightly and canselessly made. I should not make it un- 
less prompted by a sense of duty and supported by the most incon- 
trovertible proof. 

In making these charges I am actuated by an elevated regard for 
the law as made, as found, as construed, and by asense of justice to- 
ward the great States of Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri, whose 
money and lands aided in the construction of the Union and Central 
Pacitic, and whose people and commerce have been made to suffer to 
a crushing extent by the exactions and tollage of those roads. Have 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroads so acted toward the Kansas 
Pacific and other branch roads as to be toward and with them “as one 
continuous line” as required by the fifteenth section of the act of 1362 
and have they so acted toward them as “ to afford and secure to each 
equal advantages and facilities as to rates, time, and transportation 
without any discrimination of any kind” as is required by the same 
law. What does one connected continuous line mean? This is an- 
swered by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Omaha 
Bridge case, decided by Justice Strong in 1875. 

That was a proceeding by mandamus to compel the Union Pacifie 
Railroad Company to operate its road as a continuous line, by running 
its regular through trains to and from the Iowa shore of the Missouri 
River at a point within the corporate limits of Council Bluffs, in the 
State of Iowa, and which point the relator claims to be the eastern 
terminus of the road. The railroad company claimed that the east- 
ern terminus, legal as well as actual, is on the western shore of that 
river, within the corporate limits of Omaha, Nebraska. Omaha and 
Council Bluffs were facing each other on opposite sides of the Mis- 
souri River, and between those points the railroad company had con- 
structed a railway bridge, at which the company made transfers of 
passengers on “ transfer trains,” eharging therefor extra and special 
rates, contrary to the law, as declared by the court in the following 
language: 

Holding then, as we do, that the legal terminus of the railroad is fixed by law on 
the Iowa shore of the river, and that the bridge is a part of the railroad, there can 
be no doubt that the company is under obligation to operate and ran the whole 
road, including the bridge, as one connected and continuous line. This is a duty 
expressly imposed by the acts of 1862 and 1864, and recognized by that of 1871. 
What this means it is not difficult to understand. It is a requisition made for the 
convenience of the public. An arrangement such as the company has made by 
which freight and passengers destined for or beyond the eastern terminus are 
stopped two or three miles from it and transferred to another train and again trans- 
ferred at the terminus, or by which freight and passengers going west from the 
eastern end of the line must be transferred at Omaha, breaks the road into two 
lines and plainly is inconsistent with continuous operation of itasa whole. If not 
the injunction of the statute has no meaning. 

The court says: 

The court says in so many words that they cannot break bulk ; that they can. 
not divide up their line; that they cannot operate the bridge any differently from 
that they cannot charge, under tho acts of 1862 
and 1864, anything more than the same rate per mile over the bridge than for any- 
where else. 

Does not the Union Pacific require the freight bulk to be broken ; 
the line to be divided; the passengers to be transferred from one line 
or class of cars to another line or class at Cheyenne when going east 
or west over that road, or going from that road on to and over the 
Kansas Pacific or other branches? Is not that, then, an interrup- 
tion of the “continuous line” required by law? A wayfaring man, 
though a fool, would so declare it, as well as the courts of the land. 

The next question is: does the Union Pacific discriminate in any 
way against the Kansas Pacific orother branches? In order to prop- 
erly understand the issue, let ms state that the Kansas Pacific taps 
or intersects the Union Pacific at Cheyenne, at the half-way point 
between Omaha and Ogden, the present terminus of the Union Pacitic, 
and that according to all ejuitable rules and schedules, but one-half 
as much should be charged on freight and passengers by the Union 
Pacific from Cheyenne to either Omaha or Ogden as from Omaha to 
Ogden, or from Ogden to Omaha over the Union Pacific alone. In 
illustration of the point, I quote from an article taken from the Saint 
Louis Republican: 

UNION PACIFIC DISCRIMINATIONB. 

A few examples of the discrimination made by the Union Pacific Railroad against 
travel and trattic which comes into it or departs from it frem points below the lat- 
itude on which it runs will exhibit the injustice more clearly than any amount of 
assertion, The act of Congress provides that the Pacific Railroad and its branches, 
one of which is the Kansas Pacific, shall be operated ‘‘ as one connected, contin 
nous line,”’ so as to “secure to each equal advantages and facilities as to rates, 
time and transportation, without any discrimination of any kind in favor of the 
road or business of either of said companies, or adverse to the road or business of 
either or any of the others.” This is unambiguous and explicit, and yet it is vio 
lated every day by the Union Pacific Company. No article of commerce raised or 
manufactured in Colorado can be transported west of Cheyenne without paying more 
for the freight, even for fifty-seven miles, that is charged from Omaha to Ogden, a 
distance of one thousand and thirty-two miles. ‘The tariff on bacon, per car-load, 
from Cheyenne to Ogden, five hundred and sixteen miles, exceeds the tariff from 
Omaha to Ogden, one thousand and thirty-two miles, $45; on beans, $25 ; on mess-bcef 
$81; on coal-oil, $31 ; on grain, $88 ; on hides, $213 ; on lard, $71.50 ; on lumber, $70; on 
powder, $108; on sugar, $81. It costs these higher rates to ship a car-load over 
one-half the Union Pacific road than it does to ship it over the whole road—the rea- 
son being that the road wants to force all traffic south of it to go to Omaha and pass 
over its whole length. Senator Cuarrer, of Colorado, in his able speech on the 
subject, made in the Senate on the 13th ultimo, said: ‘‘ Neither Kansas, Colorado, 
nor Missouri can ship bacon, mess-beef, grain, live-stock, &c., via Cheyenne, toany 
of the Western States or Territories, and all are entirely shut out from tho markets 
of Utah, Montana, Nevada, and other regions.’ The road charges for pass« nger 
fares, first-class, from Omaha to Ogden, one thonsand and thirty-two miles, $54, 
and for emigrant, $21.60 ; and from Cheyenne to Ogden, five hundred and sixteen 
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miles, just one-half the distance, for first-class, 846.50, and emigrant 846.50—so that 
no passenger can go west to California or east from California via the Kansas Pa- 
cific Read without paying an overcharge of $17.50 on first-class tickets. The price 
of emigrant tickets from New York to San Francisco via Omaha is $60, of which 
£21.60 is charged from Omaha to Ogden ; the price of these tickets from Cheyenne 
to Ogden is $46.50, which is $24.90 more than the Union Pacific charges fer the 
whole distaace from Omaha to Ogden 


I give another striking instance irom Laramie, in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, in a published letter in the Laramie Daily Sentinel of April 22, 


1S7s: 


A card, 

Notwithstanding the report that the Union Pacific Railroad Company are trans- 
porting merchandise to this place free of charge to one of our merchants for the 
avowed purpose of ruining the undersigned—to punish him, I suppose, for refusing 
to pay this same company $110 per car on flour from Cheyenne here, a distance of 
fifty-six miles, it being the same rate as is charged from Omaha to Laramie, a dis- 
tance of five hundred and seventy-two miles—and, further, because this same com- 
pany would not make concessions on charges from Omaha here, to enable me to 
sell goods as cheaply as they could be obtained in Cheyenne and other neighboring 
towns and transported here—for this reason, I say, R. P. Vining, the general freight 
agent of this same company, did threaten to ruin the undersigned by transporting 
goods from Omaha to Laramie free for other parties. 

I wish the public to gain all the benefit possible from the low prices that will 
rule here for the next week or two, and at the same time I assure them that, no 
matter what the consequences are to me, I do not propose to be undersold, and 
therefore invite your patronage. As to the right of the railroad company to dis - 
criminate against any of its patrons I have nothing to say, but will wait until the 
matter can be fully presented in a court of law. 

C. 8. DUNBAR. 


Is that not discrimination of the lowest and most lawless kind? 

This system of discrimination does not end with individuals, but, 
with a bold defiance of the law and utter disregard of its provisions, 
it has charged even the Government for the transportation of its 
“troops and munitions of war excessive and extortionate rates” in 
the most wanton and lawless way, in violation of every rule of hon- 
esty and fair dealing. I give one single instance. During the last 
summer a regiment of soldiers was sent from Saint Louis to re-enforce 
General Howard, then operating against the Nez Pereé indians on 
the Pacific coast. The troops were transported over the Saint Louis, 
Kansas City and Northern, Kansas Pacific, and Denver Pacific to 
Cheyenne, thence by the Union and Central Pacific roads to San 
Francisco, the rate charged being $111 each, which was divided among 
the five roads as follows: 





re 

Roads. Miles. | Amount. = 

| Cents. 

Saint Louis, Kansas City and Northern................. 273 | #750 | 274 
REND TED 800860 5660s cnescs sec csesceuesnveeteseonse 639 730, 1.14 
ST IE, wis capesbad>nenesedsnbhbeendnhousseescens 106 | 350; 3.30 
NDS do cnd dsl pndccedvccesrsreneseshbagneeuetcebe 516 | 4650) 9.00 
Comtzel Peete. . 20... cccovcccs covececcenes conscocsocsess 83 46 00) 5.21 


Now the ordinary rate on passengers from Saint Louis to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, is $116, divided as fo’ ows: 


> = Per 

Roads. Miles. | Amount. | jile, 

Cents. 

Saint Louis to Council Blouffs......... rewabetunuaweseannn | 438 $15 50] 3.54 
Omaha Bridge............ pp equncubnopaaurenseseeatosrsanticnen iD Boommis 
[i wenkhs neshensaeheeursetoknhiws eedbrbdesdee | 1,033 54 00 5. 22 
CRE Ds 600 ov ccancbdccctes cecnee wsseussennéusessel 883 4600} 5.21 


Hence it will be noticed that the Union Pacific demands nine cents 
per mile on business via Cheyenne coming from the Kansas Pacific, 
while on business via Omaha coming from all other roads it, charges 
but five and twenty-two one-hundredth cents per mile. The fact that 
this discrimination is made on the Government business as well as 
that of private individuals will show that it is of national impor- 
tance that the monopoly should be broken. If the troops had been 
carried from Cheyenne to Ogden at the same rate per mile as is ordi- 
narily charged from Omaha to Ogden, namely, five and twenty-two 
one-hundredth cents, it would have cost the Government but $91.44 
or the transportation of each soldier to San Francisco, instead of 

111, 

Is this not enough to prove the spirit of this corporation, to prove 
that in times of distress to the Government it is ready to take advan- 
tage of the situation and impose extraordinary burdens upon it? 
There is a double criminality in the act. First, in the road that com- 
mits it ; second, in the officials of the Government who quietly submit 
to it. 

It is strange that the Government should thus submit to be a vic- 
tim of a violation of its own laws by a road built through its dona- 
tions, but the facts are undeniable, and they show that this powerful 
monopoly defies even the power that created it. 

The history of the Union and Central Pacific roads has been one 
prolonged series of oppressions, discriminations, and dictations since 
their operation under the present management, and those man- 
agers have attempted (in many instances succeeded) to dictate terms 
to States, Territories, courts, and the Government through corrupt 
officials and a subsidized press. The Union Pacificis now and has been 
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for years operated under the control of Jay Gould, and C. P. Hyun; 
ton is at the head of the Central Pacific—two cherries on one toe 
birds of the same nest, of the same feather, with the nature of - 
hawk, without its love ofthe day. Both place themselves in the 1, e 
agement of their roads above and in defiance of the law, and yA 
sought by the commissioners bill to place them and their ro ” 
under the law and subject to its demands. Let the conte 
and decisive, thereby teaching those gentlemen a salutary lesson 
Before proceeding to the characterization of the leading spirit of 
the Union Pacific road, I will, in the language of Hon. W. W. Doce 
of Massachusetts, epitomize the bill reported by the committee: ” 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL. 


The first section of the bill appoints three citizens, of national reputation. a, I 
their successors, to be a board of commissioners, to hold their office for three years 
their suceessors are to be appointed by the President of the United States. th th 
advice and consent of the Senate, and any vacancy in their number is to be fiJJea 
in like manner. One mast be skilled inlaw and the other in railroad mana reme! . 

Section 2 provides that the board of commissioners shall have general sup rvis 
ion of the roads named iit, and such others as shall receive congressional aid 
The board is te have un official seal and clerk. No one of them shall be in ‘the 
employ of any of the companies or have any connection whatever with them. _ 

Section 3 imposes upon them the duty of informing themselves of the conditio, 
of the roads and the manner of operating them, and particularly whether they fy, 
nish to the public and the Government proper accommodations, at reasonable fates 
and accomplish the purposes for which they were established. 

Section 4 provides that they shall establish rales and regulations to govern the 
operation and management of the roads so as to afford and secure to the public 
and the Government all the advantages of intercommunication, travel, and trans. 
portation stipulated for in the acts, and to secure and enforce the reciprocal rights 
and duties of the companies. These rules and regulations are to be operative 
until revised, altered, or annulled by the commissioners or the courts. 

Section 5 provides that, in case of dispute between the companies as to their 
mutual rights and duties or any company or individual shall have cause of com 
plaint against either of them, the commissioners may hear and determine the 
matter. 

Section 6 provides that when it appears to the commissioners that one of the 
companies is failing to accomplish the purpeses of its creation they shall make 
rules, regulations, directions, and orders in respect of the matter in which it is de 
linguent, not inconsistent with the provisions of the acts, nor so as to impair the 
ability of the company to meet the payments due by it to the Government. 

Section 7 provides that upon the refusal of any one of the companies te comply 
with any rule or order of the commissioners, =e ee aggrieved thereby, or the 
commissioners, may exhibit his bill in the United States circuit court to compel 
obedience, and provision is made for bringing the cause to a speedy determination 

Section 8 requires the companies to furnish the commissionef& with any informa. 
tion which they may need. 

Section 9 provides for annual reports to be made to Congress. 

Scction 10 fixes the salaries of the commissioners and clerk and provides for the 

ayment thereof and the incidental expenses of the commission, payment of which 
is to be made from a fund raised by assessments of the companies, to be made for 
the purpose, 

Section 11 preserves unimpaired the duties and obligations now imposed by law 
upon the companies. 


This system of roads was and is “‘ a national enterprise,” in the lan- 
guage of Judge Davis, “ created for national purposes,” and should at 
no time be permitted to escape by the legerdemain of man from the 
purposes of its creation and the nature of the enterprise. Having 
been so conceived and constructed by the Government for the great 
end of developing “the agricultural and mineral resources of the 
Territory making settlements, wheresettlements were possible, * * * 
and for providing a cheaper @nd improved method for the transpor- 
tation of the mails and supplies for the Army and Indians,” the ques- 
tion arises, can Congress so legislate now in regard to these roads as 
to make them the handmaids and not the oppressors of our travel 
and commence? Heretofore I have given the opposing views of the 
roads and the committee, and I now present some authorities from 
the very able and exhaustive speech of Hon. W. W. Rice, of Massa- 
chusetts, made in this House on the 8th instant, in charge of this com- 
missioners bill: 


This bill vests in a board of commissioners the powers to make regulations to 
govern the operation aud management of the roads mentioned in the second section 
The question of the constitutional competency of Congress to vest such power ina 
subordinate tribunal may be raised. But it may be justified by the long and con- 
tinued course of legislation in respect to other departments and administrative offi- 
cers of the Government. For instance, in 1820 the Secretary of the Treasury was 
directed to make and issue, from time to time, such instructions and regulations te 
the several collectors, receivers, depositaries, and other officers receiving the public 
funds as he should deem best calculated to promote the public interests. And in 
1864 he was required to prescribe rules and regulations to be used under and in ex- 
ecution and enforcement of the various provisions of the internal-revenue laws. lp 
1828 he was required to establish such regulations as the President should think 
proper in relation to the collection of customs. And by ang oe acts like power 
was vested in him in respect of other matters committed to his administration. 

Under the authority thus conferred on the Secretary, voluminous and numerous 
rules and regulations have been prescribed by him for the conduct of the business 
of his Department. The same is equally true of every one of the other great De- 
partments of the Government. Descending trom the Cabinet officers to their sub- 
ordinates, we find similar powers conferred upon them. Thus, in 1866, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
was authorized to frame appropriate regulations for enforcing and carrying into 
effect the laws relating to the public lands. And the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
was, in 1834, authorized to prescribe regulations for carrying into effect the various 
provisions of law relating to the subjects committed to him. And in 1872 the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue was, under the direction of the Secretary of ¥ 
Treasury, required to prescribe regulations for the returns to be made by individ: 
uals for the purposes of taxation. boat 

A very interesting instance, worthy of especial notice, is that of steam - 
inspectors. The laws relating to them were of early origin and were digested 
1871. They provide for a supervising inspector-general and ten eupervinns at 
spectors, who should assemble as a board once a year in this city, and — ~ 
necessary regulations required to carry out, in the most effective manner, the pre 
visions of the act. And it was specially provided that these regulations, when #p- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, should have the force of law. a 

The act further provided for local inspectors. Under the authority os ~4 
ferred, rules and regulations have been prescribed for the inspection and licens 
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of vessels: nC'sonly navigating the high seas, but also the great rivers and inland 
lakes. J" 46 characteristics of our inland waters differ in many respects, so that 
rules per for regulating the navigation of one are inapplicable to another, and 
se” arate sets have accordin ly been necessary. Each has been made with great 
are and minuteness by the board, and as its members are men of experience in 
the navigation of different rivers, lakes, and seas, they have been able to frame 
their rules and regulations with great aptness. The board, also, by its rules, pro- 
vides for the examination of captains, pilots, and engineers, and any one guilty of 
a violation of any one of these rules may be summoned before an inspector, put 
son his trial, and if found guilty punished by a forfeiture of his license. 

oF ther similar boards have from time to time been created with the same power 
to prescribe rules and regulations in respect to the matters committed to their ad- 
ministration. The power conferred by this bill upon the board of railroad com- 
missioners to —— rules and regulations for the government of the roads 
mentioned in the second section is not of broader or different character. 

| am not aware that the power of Congress to vestsuch authority in subordinate 
tnbunala and administrative officers has ever been ae or made the subject 
of discussion. This feature of the bill is sufficiently vindicated by the long and 
uniform course of similar legislation which I have very briefly referred to. 

Passing now from the question of the power of Congress to vest in the board 
proposed. to be created authority to prescribe rules and regulations, which may be 
called its legislative fanctions, I come to the consideration of the provision vesting 
in it jurisdiction to inquire into and determine differences between the companies, 
which may be called its judicial function. It is to be observed, in this connection, 
that the decision which the board may make upon any matters of dispute is not 
final. The ou decided against may take upon itself the responsibility of re- 
fusing to obey the decision, and the burden is then cast upon the party aggrieved 
thereby, or the commission, of applying to the courts for the proper judicial process 
to compel obedience. The judicial power is confined to the simple matter of pre- 
liminary inquiry. A much larger power of judicial determination has from time 
to time been vested in special tribunals. An instance is that of the mapa, trial, 
and determination by steamboat inspectors for offenses against their rules and reg- 
ulations for the navigation of steam-vessels ; their decisions are final, and may be 
followed by the severe punishment of excluding the offender from the prosecution 
of his legitimate business. 

Another instance worthy of special notice is that of registers and receivers of the 
land-offices. Persons entitled to make pre-emption of the public lands must pos- 
sess certain qualifications and perform certain prescribed acts. In the act of Sep- 
tember 4, 1841, which confers the right of pre-emption, it is provided that all ques- 
tions as to the right arising between different settlers upon the same tract shall be 
determined by the register and receiver of the district within which the land is 
situated. 

In 1858 it was provided that appeals should lie from their decisions to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and his decision was made final unless a fur- 
ther appeal were taken to the Secretary of the Interior. These provisions of the 
statutes were simply re-enactments of similar provisions in former acts and of the 
general course of procedure in the land department. The question early arose, 
what was the force and effect of decisions of the register and receiver or of their 
superior officers upon appeal ? 

VWileox vs. Jackson (13 Peters, 498) is the leading case on this subject. It was there 
held that the registers and receivers were a special tribunal, and that their decis- 
ions upon matters within their jurisdiction were final and conclusive, but upon 
matters without their jurisdiction their decisions were void ; that 1s to say, the 
same rule which is familiar to all lawyers in respect of the conclusive effect of the 
judgments of courts of limited jurisdiction applies to the decisions of the land offi- 
cers. The question has been agitated in different forms in many cases since. The 
recent case of Johnson vs. Towsley (13 Wallace, 72) was elaborately argued by 
counsel and maturely considered by the court. Every objection which could be 
taken against regarding the decision of the land officers as conclusive was urged, 
but neither in that case nor in others which have been before the court has it been 
claimed that it was not competent for Congress to confer upon the land oflicers the 
power of judicial inquiry and determination, and even to make their decisions final 
upon questions of fact when both parties had opportunity to be heard, and fraud 
did not intervene in the inquiry. 

Another case may be mentioned, because it was also the subject of elaborate 
examination in the Supreme Court. As early as 1220 an act was passed providing 
that if a public officer charged with public funds should not duly render account 
therefor, the First Com troller of the Treasury should state the account and cer- 
tify it to the Solicitor of the Treasury. That officer was required to issue his war- 
tant to the marshal of the district within which the delinquent lives, commanding 
him to make the moneys out of the goods and chattels, lands and tenements of the 
defaulter by levy and sale thereof. In Murry’s Lessee vs. Hoboken Improvement 
Company, 18 Howard, 31, the question was raised whether it was competent for 
Congress to confer on the Comptroller and Solicitor power to issue such writ, on 
the ground that in doing so they necessarily exercised judicial functions. That 
subject was elaborately discussed by Mr. Justice Curtis, delivering the jadgment 
of the court. He said: 

“It is evident that the Comptroller must, in determining whether the warrant 
should issue, pass upon precisely the same questions which would be submitted to 
a court in an action brought by the Government against the officers.” 

It was admitted that this was an exercise of judicial power by an administrative 
officer, but it was also held entirely competent for Congress to vest such power in 
such officers. This case, and the other instances which I have cited, go far beyond 
the bill under consideration. They put the determination of the officer or tribunal 
upon the high ground of judicial judgments. The decisions and orders of the 
board proposed to be created by this bill are not definitive, and cannot even be 
enforced except by the aid of a judicial process, and that process, too, must be 
invoked not by the delinquent in order to protect himself, but by the party ag- 
gtieved by his disobedience or the commission. This bill is not, then, obnoxious 
to any objection on the ground that it confers upon the board of commissioners 
either legislative or judicial powers. 


Would it not be an anomaly in our system of government, in our 
domestic affairs, if the power were not in some way reserved to be 
exercised in emergencies of controlling in the interest of mankind 
and in behalf of our own happiness the creations of public legisla- 
tion, public necessities ? Some one may say the Constitution gives no 


such power. That may be true in one sense of the word, but, as Mr. 
Adams says: 


At the time the frame work of our Government was put together, a system of 
necessary monopolies was the very last thing which was expected to present it- 
self on this continent. Our Governments, State and national, grew up among 
and were calculated for a community in the less complex stages of civilization. 
Our whole machinery looked to dealing with individuals, and that only in the 
least degree which deserved the name of government at all. The idea of one man 
or set of men combining to own in absolute monopoly the great channels of inter- 
nal communication as then existed, the Hudson, or the Ohio, or the great lakes, 
would have been regarded as a wholly inadmissible supposition, a contingency im- 
possible to occur. Consequently no machinery was devised calculated to meet 


oe an improbable emergency; yet that very emergency seems now to be im- 
hinent. ay 2 7 


Shall we not then as prudent and considerate legislators prepare 
for such an emergency by the commissioners bill? It may not be all 
that is desired, all that the “emergency” demands, still it is a step in 
the right direction, and should be followed by others, else “ the grow- 
ing torpidity of public opinion” will not be aroused to the surround- 
ing corporate dangers until it is too late. 

‘he commissioners bill, or one of a similar character, can alone 
remedy the evils surrounding the management of those roads receiv - 
ing Government support. They cannot be remedied in each individ- 
ual instance as presented by legislation. Such would be the worst 
species of special legislation. There must be an “executor power ” 
created specially calculated to meet the demand. It is the want of 
this which has brought to naught, says Mr. Adams, all efforts at gen- 
eral legislation on this subject up to this time. Congress should enact 
this general law for the requirment of this system of roads as it does 
to meet the innumerable civil and criminal complications which arise, 
but in the one case as in the other the judicial and discretionary action 
under the general law should be devolved upon a tribunal specially 
created to take cognizance of them. Congress can only declare a gen- 
eral rule or law which must apply to all alike, “ but the degrees of 
discretion which varying circumstances exact in the application of 
the rule or law must constitute a trust necessarily delegated to 
others.” Congress nor its committee can hear the innumerable com- 
plaints made by shippers and travelers against those roads, and a 
“power” must somewhere be established to give audience to them 
which must be freed from “ the principle of special legislation kept 
open in the background behind them.” That “power” should be 
executive and decisive, only to be reviewed in certain acts by the 
courts as contemplated in the bill before us. 

The next general question is: can the courts of the land remedy 
the evil? Mr. Rick answers the question very ably, as follows : 


THE REMEDY NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE COURTS. 


The ordinary processes of the courts of justice furnish no adequate remedy. The 
judicial tribunals administer the law as it has been prescribed. Their discretion 
may be exercised only within narrow limits. It not unfrequently happens that judges 
find themselves constrained by technical rules of law to disregard the particular 
circumstances of the case and what may seem the very right of the matter. Deal- 
ing only with cases which have occurred in past experience and bound by prece 
dent to a further application of what has been decided, they are not able to frame 
their judgments with such flexibility as is necessary adequately to deal with the 
variable character of the relations of railroad companies to one another and the 
public. Itis of the very essence of judicial judgments and decrees of courts, as 
well of equity as of law, to conclude the controversy by a final determination 
From such a judicial conclusion, railroad companies are able readily to escape by 
some slight change of circumstances. 

‘Thus case after case may arise and be disposed of without reaching any decisive 
and comprehensive conclusion. And, besides all this, litigation in the courts may 
be so greatly protracted that an evil complained of may become securely intrenched 
before a remedy can be administered. The law of judicial procedure is full of dil 
atory and interlocutory applications, which not unfrequently defeat final judg 
ment, and so delay progress to it that “the law's delay” has become proverbial. 
The evil is the greater in controversies of the sort to be dealt with by the proposed 
commission, because they involve not so much private as public interests. While 
the cause is pending in the courts the public and the Government must stand await 
ing the judgment, their rights in abeyance, their interests sacrificed. 

The proposed commission will be able to deal summarily with the questions and 
parties brought before it. The course of procedure being special must neces- 
sarily be simple. The members will be informed by the testimony of witnesses, 
the allegations of ——. and the arguments of counsel. The party aggrieved 
and the party complained of will each have his day in court. Bat the subject of 
inquiry will always be the very right of the matter, and to its determination the com 
missioners will bring an intelligent experience, and above all a personal observa- 
tion. They will therefore be enabled to reach an early conclusion. 


Having discussed every issue connected with this important sub- 
ject I now proceed with the personalism of my argument. I do it 
with due regard for the time and place. The very air about this 
Capitol during the discussion of the funding bill in the Senate was 
made noisome by the presence of pimps and detectives of these moneyed 
powers pursuing Senators even to their private residences with im- 
pudent purposes and malicious designs. One great moving spirit has 
been and is at the head of this “ power.” He is no ordinary man. 
Millions are playthings with him, contracts are baubles, and men are 
made toys. The very quietude of his life and presence make him the 
more powerful and the more dangerous. The silent gases and explo- 
sives are often only known after their results, but nevertheless are 
immense powers in their quietude, requiring only the occasion to exem- 
plify their virtues for good or evil. As one said, seeing him in the 
Senate gallery listening to Senator EDMUNDs’s great sentences of 
facts, logic, and law: 

There sits the singular-looking Jay Gould as impassible as a statue. The only 
expression one ever sees on his face is asneer, insignificant and yet striking—with 


jet-black hair, eyebrows, and beard, and a skin white as snow—there is something 


in his reticence and self possession which gives to spectators a sense of power. 
And there can be no doubt on that point; he is a man of immense resources, and 
if his moral nature were as well developed as his mental he would be a great man. 


Jay Gould is no ordinary man, and is felt in some way by some- 
body wherever he goes, whatever he does. Behind all his great and 
stealthy movements there is a purpose well conceived and well di- 
gested, ever maturing into power over the downfall of others and the 
violations of broken faith. Daylight is not his time of work. The 
darkness and secrecy of midnight evolve his plans. Behind asomber 
piety of mien he shakes the loaded dice with devilish zeal. Wall 
street trembles at his tread, as there is no pity, no remorse, no con- 
science in his stock-gambling and dealing with men. Slaves and 
minions, not equals, not advisers, are the “ carrion crew ” who dance 
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attendance at his beck and call. He orders; they perform; however 
great, however dark the deed. 

Theirs not to reason why ; 

Theirs but to do or die. 

But a few years ago this man was compelled to disgorge $8,000,000 
to the stockholders of Erie Railroad, and still, in the presence of this, 
he moves the silent monarch of Wall street, whose touch on the wires 
and on “the board” sends a quiver through every nerve of the finan- 
cial organism and wrings private gain from public money. Tweed in 
a more honorable way gathered in his millions and has been hounded 
into bankruptcy and to the death. At times, strange is the course, 
not of the law, but of those managing the law. How long will this 
injustice continue? Success, with him, isthe watchword, whatever the 
consequences, however attained. To him there is but one rule, 
‘‘every man has his price,” and every man necessary to the accom- 
plishment of his designs must be bought, must be used. When Jim 
Fisk fell the morals of New York were advanced and a bad example 
to men was removed from society. Has Gould not learned from this 
dark career that there is a God in Israel whe declares in the words 
of one of old, “‘ That the triumphing of the wicked is short and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment.” 

Henry Adams, a worthy son of an illustrious stock, said in an article 
that appeared in the Westminster Review for October, 1870: 

Mr. Jay Gould was a partner in the firm of Smith, Gould & Martin, brokers in 
Wall street. He had been engaged before now in railway enterprises, and his op- 
erations had not been of a nature likely to encourage public centfidence in his idea 
of fiduciary relations. He was a broker, and a broker is almost by naturea gambler, 
perhaps the very last poomease suitable fora railway manager. In character he 
was strongly marked by his disposition for silent intrigue. He preferred as a rule 
to operate on his own account, without admitting other persons into his confidence, 
and he seemed never to be satisfied except when deceiving every one as to his 
intentions. There was a reminiscence of the —- in his nature. He spun huge 
webs in corners and in the dark, which were seldom strong enough to resist a seri- 
ous strain at the critical moment. His disposition to this subtlety and elaboration 
of intrigue was irresistible. It is scarcely necessary to say that he had not a con- 
ception of a moral principle. In speaking of this class of men it must be fairly 
assumed at the outset that they do not and cannot understand how there can be a 
distinction between right and wrong in matters of speculation so long as the daily 
settlements are punctually effected. In this respect Mr. Gould was probably as 
honest as the mass of his fellows, according to the meral standard of the street; 
but without entering upon technical questions of roguery, it is enough to say that 
he was an uncommonly fine and unscrupulous intriguer, skilled in all the processes 
of stock-gambling, and passably indifferent to the praise or censure of society. 


Such is the character of the man who is to control—if restraining 
legislation is not had—the transcontinental commerce of America. 
Can this Congress, without any justification whatever, sanction this 
immense power over that commerce? Ifsoa “corner” can be formed 
on that commerce any day that Gould may elect. His recent pur- 
chase of the controlling stock in the Kansas Pacific Railway is but 
another step toward the consummation of his pes ceeen hundred 
other miles of railroad power added to that alreac y possessed. Before 
many more moons have waxed old be will control one of the through 
lines passing eastward from Kansas City—the Hannibal and Saint 
Jose San Saint Louis, Kansas and Northern, or the Missouri Pacific— 
to which will be added the Toledo, Wabash and Great Western, mak- 
ing an absolute unbroken line from San Francisco to New York. Shall 
it be Congress or Gould that is to rule. 
answered. I am for Congress. Let us declare to him in broad, un- 
mistakable words that neither he nor any other man shall control the 
commerceof this country through the means of transportation. When 
the commerce is so governed, soon he will grasp after and possess the 
political and legislative powers of the States and Congress, and then 
Gould or some such man will hold the “ throttle” of this Govern- 
ment, will convene and disperse Legislatures and Congress at his 
pleasure, will issue his orders to the people with as much assurance 
as is now done to his minions and employés, will in fact be monarch 
of all he surveys. It is but a step from power to tyranny, and that 
step is soon made if not forbidden. “ Eternal vigilance” is the enly 
safeguard of liberty. It is much more easy to check the first en- 
croachment of lawless power than the second. There is but one auto- 
cratic power in this land, and that is or should be the law, and that 
law is or should be but the voice of the people, and all other powers 
are hurtful and destructive of liberty and good government. 

Such a man, “awed by no shame, by no respect controlled,” is Jay 
Gould, the bold Turpin of the commercial gambling of Wall street, 
the “king of the corner,” as he is sometimes called, who made a 
President a tool and the Treasury Department an accomplice; who 
has broken faith with everybody and kept faith with nobody; has 
shattered men and business houses in our land as if worthless toys, 
and was “the rider of the wind and stirrer of the storm” of that 
disreputable Black Friday, which will ever remain a memorable day 
in the history of our country; that man, sir, now stands at the gate- 
way of the great West, with his hand on the commerce of two 
worlds, levying a heavier tariff upon it than Tarifa ever levied at 
Gibraltar, and in doing so he is driving other railroads, branch roads 
to his own by law, into bankruptcy, which were constructed by the 
beneficence of this Government for the convenience of the internal 
commerce of an undeveloped empire. It is the duty of this Congress 
to check and stop it by the force of severe legislation. Soft words 
will accomplish nothing ; promises of reformation are not so effectual 
and remedial as penal statutes. Is there no remedy to the evil, or 
did Congress, after creating such dangerous as well as necessary 
powers, fail to reserve unto itself the right to control that “imperium 
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in imperio” within certain bounds under certain restrictions ? The 
Union and Central Pacific Railroads deny the right of Congreas - 
interfere, and base that denial upon the following points: ~ : 


First. That these corporations hold their property as citizens, and are ens; 
to its possession, enjoyment, and use as other citizens are, and cannot be d —r mee 
of it save by due process of law. ren 

Second. That neither because of the receipt of loans, nor of donations f 
ong trust relative te this preperty, can the corporations be deprived of the a 
right. - 
Third. That Congress cannot make that due process of law, which. in its natur 
is not such, and cannot, therefore, by seizure of the property of these cor oan are 
without trial, enforce obedience to its enactments. porations 

Fourth. That under the reserved right to amend and repeal, Congre 
the right to amend and repeal when necessary to accomplish the 
in which it is reserved, and must exercise it with due re 
companies. 

Fifth. That this reserved power does not enable Congress to take away vested 
rights of, to, or in property invested in, or acquired under, the charter, before its 
amendment or repeal. 3 

Sixth. That the franchise of a company enabling it to possess, control, and en\: y 
preperty, is vested property, and cannot be taken away or impaired by act of Con 


88 has only 
object of the acts 
gard to the rights of said 


gress. 
Seventh. That the establishment of rules and regulations for the management 
of these roads would be an invasion of their vested rights, and unconstitational. 


In the language of the report of the committee : 


Here we have, therefore, not only the denial of the right of Congress to seize 
the property which the company has acquired and so use it as to carry out the pur. 
pose for which the company was originally allowed to hold it, but the bolder and 
more defiant denial of the right of Congress to regulate or control the manage. 
ment of that property in the possession of the corporation itself. - 

We admit that Congress cannot impair the obligations of any contract contained 
in the charters of these corporations, and that it cannot deprive them of their prep- 
erty, save by due process of law; but we do not assent to the application of thess 
well-recognized principles as made in the case under consideration. 

Itisa an proposition that Congress can create an instrumentality which 
it cannot control, a cerporation to promote the public welfare, with unbounded 
powers—imperium in imperio, a monster with capacities of growth and power sutf- 
ficient te overmaster, defy, and ultimately destroy the government which created 
it. The were denial of the power of Congress to regulate and control these cor 
porations tempts its exercise, especially when a crying necessity for its interposi. 
tion exists. 

First. Congress has an unquestionable right to alter, amend, or repeal the acts 
under which these corporations are organized. 

It was reserved with some modification in the original act of 1862, and directly 
and unqnalifiedly in that of 1864. The corporations have accepted these acts and 
received the benefits bestowed by them. By so doing they have made themselves 
subject to their cenditions 

Mr. Justice Clifford, in the Pennsylvania College case, (13 Wallace, 190,) said 

“Cases often arise where the Legislature, in granting an actof incorporation for 
a private purpose, either makes the duration of the charter conditional or reserves 
to the State the power toalter, amend, or repeal the same at pleasure. Where soci 
a provision is incorporated in the charter it is clear that it qualities the grant, and 
that the subsequent exercise of that reserved power cannot be regarded as an ac: 
within the prohibition of the Constitution.” 

Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, (page 333,) says : 

“A franchise granted by the State, with a reservation of the right of repeal, must 
be regarded asa mere privilege while it is suffered to continue ; but the Legislatur 
may take it away at any time, and the grantees must rely for the perpetuity and 
integrity of the franchises granted te them solely upon the faith of 
grantor!" 

The power to alter and amend is unlimited so long as its exercise docs not essen 
tially destroy or paralyze the franchise. Mr. Justice Redfield, in Thorpe vs. Rut 
land and Burlington Railway, said: ‘ 

“The privilege of running the road and taking tolls or fare and freight is the 


the sovereign 


TI ti 1 | essential franchise conferred. Any act essentially paralyzing this franchise, or 
16 question must soon be | 


destroying the profits therefrom arising, would, no doubt, be void; bat beyond 
that, the entire power of legislative control resides in the Legislature, unless such 
power is expressly limited in the grant to the corporation.”’ 

In my opinion it would be wise for us to announce from this House 
at this session that Congress, possessing the power “ to regulate com- 
merce,” “to promote the general welfare,” and “secure the blessings 
of liberty” to “ ourselves and our posterity,” and the right to enforce 
the obedience of persons and corporations to its laws, that it will not 
abandon or surrender that right under any circumstances to any per- 
son or power, but will, if necessary, subject all to the severest legis- 
lative control. The assertion of a constitutional and legal right is 
the very essence of a vital government, the failure of its execution 
the primogeniture and evidence of decay. Thecontest now is between 
corporations and the Government, Jay Gould and Congress, might 
against right, individual robberies against individual rights, frand 
against justice, between desperate men “in whose hands is mischief 
and whose right hand is full of bribes” and the powerless patrons 
of their roads ; and I shall not hesitate to take the side of the Gov- 
ernment and the people, the side of justice and right; and he who 
limps and falters now will be observed and marked by his constitu- 
ents, if they have ever felt the iron hand of corporate injustice rest 
ing heavily upon them. ' 

I am for protecting these corporate powers in the possession and 
exercise of all their necessary rights; would not have the Govern- 
ment interfere with nor in any way divest them of any “ vested 
rights,” of any absolute privilege or authority to run, manage, con- 
trol, and govern their roads and machinery in any reasonable and 
legal way that weuld yield to the companies the largest returns and 
to the public speedy and economical means of transit; but at the 
same time I would not surrender to them the rights of individuals, 
States, and the Government. It is true that they are an essential ele- 
ment to our greatness, and without them the Government would be 
a rope of sand; therefore to my mind. it is the more necessary to re- 
strain their power, to limit their ambition by the power and force of 
the law. Under no state of the case will I admit that Congress has, 
that Con can, invest them with a power greater than the Govern- 
ment itself, or has or can give them a power, a right, or a privilege 











— 


destructive of the Government, of the liberties of the people, which 
Congress cannot “ amend, alter, or repeal, ’ as a means of self-defense, 
of self-protection. I may give a man rights and privileges upon my 
yemises, in my house for a day, fora month, for a year, but if within 
that time he seeks to destroy my rights, my property, I can, and it | 
is my duty, to restrain and dispossess him of those privileges and 
rights. The great law of self-defense applies as well to communities, 
States, and to governments, as to individuals. As before stated, Con- 
oress can provide a remedy against the undue aggressions of corporate 
powers in cases like the one before this House. Remedial statutes 
eopstitute the great body of legislative enactments. 

It is astonishing how small is the bulk of all acts granting, enlarg- 
ing, restricting, or in any way dealing with rights. Rights are held, 
enjoyed, restricted by the fundamental rules of social order. Reme- 
dies by which they are assured, vindicated, hedged about, are con- 
trivances of human ingenuity, and for their aptness to meet exigen- 
cies are variable andsubjecttochange. Hence, the distinction taken 
between rights and remedies in enforcing the clause of the Constitu- 
tion forbidding legislation which impairs the obligation of contracts. 
Rights are within, remedies without, the protection of the clause. 
This bill, dealing only with the remedy, is not obnoxious to the objec- 

on. 

" Furthermore, this bill regulates only the exercise of the franchises 
conferred by the acts of 1562 and 1864 on these companies. The recent 
learned discussion in the Senate on the funding bill, with reference 
to the extent of the power of amendment reserved in those acts, re- 
lated to the contract of loan contained therein. All the Senators, 
notably Hitt of Georgia, admitted that the power of amendment 
¢lus reserved extended to and was unlimited in respect of the fran- 
chise. As a remedial statute regulating the franchise only this bill 
is not open to objection upon the principles laid down by the warmest 
friends of the Union Pacific. 

Let it be observed what Congress has done and what it now pro- 

ses to do: 

First. It has, in order to reach certain great ends and objects, con- 
structed a contrivance singularly fitted to that purpose, and pre- 
scribed a rule for its government. 

Second. That contrivance has proved unequal tothe great ends for 
which designed, owing tothe perversity of men charged with its opera- 
tion, and that rule has been ignored and disobeyed, so as to literally 
cripple and bankrupt a part of the system of roads built for the accom- 
nodation of travel and commerce along one of the currents or lines 
cf trade mentioned at an earlier period in the argument. 

Third. This bill, although not as simple, practicable, and commen- 
surate to the necessities of the case as I would have it, yet is a step 

uthe right direction, and proposes, as far as it goes, a fit mode of 
supplying the defects in the contrivance and constraining obedience 
tothe rule. It is not open to dispute that the power to remedy the 
evil is within the competency of Congress, and it should not be slow 
in exercising it, when it is known that if not done $10,000,000 will 
be lost to the Government, and those failing to protect that vast 
amount of money will be derelict to their highest obligation. Unless 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad is made to share a part of the transcon- 
tinental commerce and travel of this country by being recognized as 
a branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, the law of Congress will be 
made null and void by the artifice of man, the $6,303,000 advanced 
by the Government toward its construction, with its annuated in- 
terest now aggregating in the whole nearly $9,000,000, will be lost 
beyond recovery, which can and should be avoided by wise legislation. 

Since the committee has made a favorable report to the House on 
the bill the Union Pacific Railroad has made such an agreement with 
the managers of the Kansas Pacific that the former will hereafter 
have control of the latter road. This stock-trade should not operate 
against this bill; it only shows the greater necessity forit. A leading 
Western journal says of the trade : 


This understanding between these competing lines is of course to be regretted, 
so far as the _—_— interest is concerned, since it practically insures the contina- 
ance of the o 
portance, besides, that Congress should not mistake this understanding as in any 
shape sufficient reason for the abandonment of the bill appointing commissioners 
to regulate these roacs and arbitrate all disputes. The differences which are har- 
monized in this agreement between the mamagers are matters wholly of a personal 
kind, and the grave public questions which have been at issue still remain. It is, 
in fact, doubly necessary, now that the affairs of the two roads will be under the 
same management, that there should be Government commissioners to look after 
the interests of the public. Congress has not been projecting legislation for the 
benefit of individuals and there is nothing in this agreement which can alter the 
public aspect of the case. It is just as necessary as ever that the public shall be 
Grarantend that no discriminating rates will be made to divert trade to the Union 

*acific line, for it might be the policy of the Union Pacific Company to throw just 
enough business to the Kansas Pacific to give the guaranteed protection to its 
securities, and then to compel by arbitrary rates the remainder to take the longer 
haal over the Union Pacific. It is also necessary that the new combination should 
be compelled to make the same rates for all patrons and not discriminate so as to 
give favored persons advantages not enjoyed by the general public. These things 


will have to be carefally looked after, and it is doubly important for Congress to | 


regard them now. This is a trade between individuals, with no good design, with 
no good purpose. It was made to accomplish selfish erds at the expense of com- 
munities, and, if possible, to prevent any action of Congress in the interest of com- 
merce and those communities. Congress should not hesitate to pass this bill, even 
in the face of this piece of sharp practice. When a gambling-house is raided by 
the officers of the iow, the gamblers are sometimes found engaged in religious 
services, but as soon as the officers have departed the rattle of the checks is heard, 
and ‘On with the dance” is the shout. So it will be with these two roads as soon 
as Congress adjourns. 


In the face of all the facts presented should nothing be done by 


d monopoly of the transcontinental business. It is of the utmost im- | 
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this Congress? It is a serious question, and should be carefully 
answered. Nothing yet has been done to check or restrain these 
immense corporate powers. The passage of the Thurman funding 
bill only compels the Union and Central Pacific to refund to the 
Government within a certain time in a certain way money advanced 
to or guaranteed by the Government in the construction of those 
roads. Something is absolutely required to regulate the transit of 
passengers and commerce over this system of roads in comformity to 
the purposes for which that system was created and inaugurated. It 
is not transcending legal or constitutional limits to enact into law 
the bill reported by the Committee on the Pacific Railroad, denomi- 
nated the commissioners bill ; and its enactment will, in my opinion, 
have a salutary effect upon the honest management of that system. 
Instead of that system or family of roads being managed io the 
interest of an exclusive few, and by that “few,” although designed, 
nurtured, and constructed to a great extent by the Government, it 
would become under the board of commissioners a public benefit and 
a blessing to mankind. But, it will be said, who will guard the virtue 
of the tribunal? Why would the corporations not deal with them as 
with the Legislatures or Congress? They may do so, but somewhere 
and at some point, put on all the checks and balances that human 
ingenuity can devise, we must come back and rely on human honesty 
at last. One rule always holds good: where the most direct respousi- 
bility exists, there will the best conduct be found. Corruption loves a 
throng, and shrinks from isolated places; to divide responsibility is 
to destroy it. The judges of our courts are rarely otherwise than 
pure; the heads of our Departments are (should be) conspicuous for 
honesty ; they are always directly and individually responsible. If 
we thus can,‘and indeed from the necessity of the case must, contide 
the charge of public funds and our personal liberties to mortals like 
ourselves, acting under the law, it is difficult to see why,except that 
we never have done so, we cannot trust those great commercial in- 
terests to be regulated and managed by this board of commissioners, 
composed as it will be of three of the leading men of our country, 
upon whose reputations, private or public, no stain has or could rest 
fora moment. The laws and commerce of our land will be safe in 
their hands. They will deal out equal and exact justice to every 
road placed under their supervision without favor, fear, or affection. 
To such men the point of responsibility is the most elevated point of 
honor, of justice. Years ago, Charles Francis Adams, jr., said: “ Mean- 
while, so far as the railroad system is concerned, it seems almost in- 
evitable that the General Government must soon or late and in a 
greater or less degree assume jurisdiction” over such roads, and I will 
cheerfully indorse the wisdom of such a step. I am for preserving 
the power in the hands of the people, where our fathers found it and 
left it. It is always safe there. ‘They are ever the friends of liberty 
and good government. In the language of Burke: “Let us place 
our feet in the tracks of our fathers, where we can neither fall nor 
stumble.” 


Finances. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. F. MARTIN, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday June 13, 1878, 


On the subject of finance. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, there has been no period in American 
history in which weightier responsibilities rested upon the legislator 
and the statesman. Seretenn has taken possession of all the most 
valuable classes of society. The causes that produced them and the 
remedies to be applied it is my purpose briefly to consider. 

What has produced the existing state of affairs so unnatural in a 
country possessed of the unlimited resources of our own? In treat- 
ing the public discontent thereis one class of our people—the moneyed 
class—who attribute all its evidences to what they denominate com- 
munism. For this reason I have given that subject some considera- 
tion and assert here, without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
communistic element in American society is so insignificant that no 
real danger can spring from it. I denounce it as a slander upon the 
people. 

The discontent of the masses, Mr. Speaker, is the result of shame- 
less maladministration of public affairs in all of the administrative 
departments of the Government. Our financial control, since the con- 
clusion of the war, has been deposited with the money-holder, and 
the result of that control is exhibited in every legislative enactment 
from that time until the assembling of the Forty-fifth Congress. 

In treating our political antagonists my purpose is to give them 
the benefit of the unfortunate surroundings with which they had to 
contend at the inception of their financial policy. The necessities of 
the war created an unnatural demand for money, and as a cense- 
quence subjected those in authority largely to the control of the 
money-dealers of the world. After the war was, however, concluded, 
it was their duty to have unmanacled the people from their grasp. 
They not only failed to do this, but have encouraged and sustained 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































every encroachment that the money power demanded, until all in- 
dustries are prostrated and the laboring masses throughout our whole 
extent are suffering for the simplest necessaries of life. The history 
of financial legislation since 1662 is a history of outrages against the 
people of this country unparalleled in the past by any government 
on earth. Every legislative enactment is plainly marked by extor- 
tion. In any of the denser societies of the world such administra- 
tion would have been impossible ; the people would have overthrown 


its authors before one-fifth of the period of time that has elapsed | 


here. The only reason why this storm has not long since been appar- 
ent is that our great resources enabled the people to secure a liveli- 
hood through so many diverse occupations. 


In 1862 the original act creating our bonded debt was passed. | tion to be loaned to the people at from 7 to 
Under this act the 5.20 bonds were issued, containing the pledge of | by the value of the use of the money in the locality 
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If this financial policy had stopped here, rnin was iney 
| to ee subordinate the people to the control of capital th 
national banking system was established, the influence of which is 
| not only detrimental to public pannel, ut threatens the existen is 
| of liberty itself. There is not one feature of this system to comm 7 
it. Its intention was to so consolidate capital that the whole cash aod 
| credit business of the country would be yielded to its contro] - th. 
| all competition either through State banking or by individuals would 
be destroyed. It gave greater value to the bonds because it mad 
| them available as a security for the issue, and in that way absorbed 
_ nearly five hundred millions. It gave to the banker 6 per cent, coni 
| annual interest in gold on the bond and 90 = cent. of the circula. 
0 


per cent., determined 
in which the 


itable; but 


the Government to pay the interest in coin. After the lapse of seven | banks were established. It offers no security to the depositor, |, 
years, at the behest of the bondholder, the Congress of the United | was claimed by its authors that it would protect us in the future 
States passed an act by which the principal of these bonds was made | from periodical revulsions, while the truth is that the financial reyy). 
payable in coin. This immediately appreciated their value in the | sions have, as a consequence of its existence, been broader in their 


hands of the holder from 40 to 60 per cent., and imposed an addi- 
tional burden on the people of nearly 600,000,000. For this act 
there is not nor can there be any palliation. It had never before 
that time been claimed by either foreign or home holders that the 
principal of the 5.20 bonds was payable in coin. It had been con- 
ceded in the campaign of 1868 by all parties in the Northwest and 


South that these bonds were payable in greenbacks. When the issue | 


was made no party was bold enough to assume any other attitude. 


But immediately succeeding that campaign the foreign and home | 


bondholders, when greenbacks were from at 40 to 60 per cent. dis- 
count, changed the character of the contract made by the people with 
the bondholder, and made those bonds, then payable by its terms in 
greenbacks, payable in coin. The result of this was detrimental to 
the masses, not only in its immediate robbery, but it narrowed the 
scope of the usefulness and therefore depreciated the value of the 
legal tender, which was a forced loan against the people during the 
pendency of the war, and which had already been depreciated by 
conditions against it declaring it not receivable for customs or for 
the interest on the public debt. 

This shameless act was denounced by a number of the great leaders 
of the republican party, prominent among whom were Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, Oliver P. Morton, and the present incumbent of theTreasury 
Department, all of whom then denounced it as ashameless violation of 
public rights. But the power of the bondholder was greater than 
the leaders of the republican party supported by every democrat in 
the country. In furtherance of the same policy, that is, to give more 
power to capital by increasing its value in the holders, in 1673 the 
same influence at home and abroad secured the demonetization of 
silver, thus decreasing the volume of circulation and increasing the 
value of the debt. 


| extent than in any of our past history. The cash and credit system 
of the whole country being subject to their control, and they being 
co-operative, financial disaster in New York creates a corresponding 
result throughout our whole extent. . 
In the past some localities have been prosperous while others 
were suffering, but now through the influence of the national banking 
| system alone, let the ruin start wherever it may, it becomes univer. 
sal. It has totally destroyed all competition in the loaning of money 
to the people and has enabled capitalists to dictate the price of every 
commodity while in the hands of the producer, and when secured by 
them to dictate the price against the consumer. Competition in the’ 
sale of money to the people to carry on the industries of the country 


| is a necessary element to secure prosperity. The private banker, 


being personally responsible for all his deposits, usually loans money 
| to those in his neighborhood, where he is acquainted with the charac- 


| ter of the individual and the value of the securities ; under the opera- 


The public disapprobation of the act of 1869 was so general that | 


capitalists becoming alarmed dictated the creation of a new issue 
interchangeable with the five-twenties, running for a longer period of 
time, drawing a lower rate of interest, and payable, principal and 
interest, in coin. Of the fifteen hundred millions of five-twenties 
originally issued there now remain but about four hundred and fifty 
millions. This act was extorted from the apprehension of the bond- 
holder that the people would repudiate and repeal the act of 1869. 
Having thus changed the character of the indebtedness it became 
necessary in furtherance of this policy of robbery to appreciate our 
circulation, discriminated against by the influence of capital, to the 
value of gold. To do this the expedient of a rapid and merciless 
contraction was inaugurated and has been steadily pressed without 
regard to the universal misery that has everywhere been apparent as 
the result of it. 

If greenbacks had been receivable for the public debt and for cus- 
toms this policy would not have been necessary, for as soon as the 
Government had vindicated its power to preserve itself our credit 
was established throughout the world and a circulation predicated 
upon the full faith and credit of the Government would have been 
equal to gold and the necessity for contraction to quiet the apprehen- 
sion of the holders of bonds would never have existed. The processes 
resorted to by pliant Secretaries of the Treasury were not speedy 
enough to meet the greedy Cemands of capital, and therefore the 
resumption act is another legislative infamy disgracing our statute- 
books. Since its adoption it has been apparent that the great masses 


gradually destroyed the popularity of the republican party. Every 


device to prevent the enactment of the popular will has been resorted 
to by the republican party. 


tions of the national banking system a large amount of the surplus 
money of the country districts is forced to the great commercial 
centers, and while money is redundant there the country localities 
are so depleted that the proper and safe development of their resour- 
ces is rendered impossible. From the redundant circulation in the 
cities a wild spirit of speculation in stocks was developed, and in 1273 
a financial crash ensued such as had never before been witnessed, 
and destroyed all confidence. There never can be assured prosperity 
or political security until this system is abolished, for it reposes the 
control of public affairs in the money-dealer, who by education and 
interest is the enemy of industry and labor. They make money the 
master, and labor the slave. 

The theory of the republican party seems to be that the only class 
capable of adminstering the financial affairs of the Government are 
those who have made money-dealing the business of their lives. The 
result of this theory and its application is witnessed by wrecks in 
every department of business, by the depression of all our industries, 
by a dangerous decrease in the demand for labor, and by popular up- 


| risings against its furthercontinuance. Itis not communism, but the 


| cravings of hunger enforced by these financial policies, that threatens 


the quiet of our communities. Itis the earnest protest of labor against 
oppressive legislation. The beneficiaries of these extortions against 
the people resorted to this term to destroy the power of a great pop- 
ular movement which is destined to retire them and their represent- 
atives from every field of public action; that is destined to force 
the adoption of policies that will secure individual and national 
prosperity and return to the people their rightful authority. 

Let me not be misunderstood, Mr. Speaker. I am no advocate of 
violence to reform abuses; but, sir, every exhibition of violence has 
been the legitimate result of policies inaugurated and sustained by 
the merciless rapacity of home and foreign money Shylocks, and while 
we must preserve public order it is equally imperative for the good 
of the present and the security of the futurathat those to whom guilt 
is attached should be held up to public condemnation. The class 
that has ruled us for the last ten years entertains no kindlier senti- 
ment toward the pore than the hyena; they are to-day clamoring 
for an increased standing Army tg perpetuate their rule against them. 


| Every drop of human blood shed during the strikes of last summer is 


Committees in both the House and Senate having control of finan- | 


cial affairs have been so constructed that any change in our financial 
system was rendered impossible, During the extra session of the 


Forty-fifth Congress a democratic House was organized and commit- | 


tees were created to respond to popular demand on these questions, 
and in November last an act was passed repealing the ores 
act and sent to the republican Senate. In the regular order of legis- 


lative proceedings this act was referred to a committee packed to sus- | 


tain the existing order of things and to prevent the legal expression 
of the popular will, where it was buried until a few days since, when 


it was reported back and passed emasculated of most of its valuable 
features. 


| 
j 
| 


directly attributable to their action. Tramps are a new feature in 


| American society, a feature that never existed until men ably repre- 
of the people were hostile to its enforcement, and its influence has | 


sented by the present Secretary of the Treasury controlled the admin- 
istration of public affairs; and tramps never would have existed if 
this class had not in the period of our misfortunes stolen into the high 
places of the country. : 
Hand in hand with these direct excesses, every indirect expedient 
to release capital from public burden and compel the industries and 
labor to bear the expenses of the State has been resorted to by the 
republican party. Theirrevenue system is so manipulated that every 
vital necessity is taxed that the bondholder worth his millions and 
not engaged in any of the useful pursuits pays less to preserve our 
form of society than the poor man engaged in any of the valuable 
industries striving to build us to greatness and prosperity. The 
bondholder drawing his interest, extorted from labor and industries, on 
his bonds, purchased by him for fifty cents on the dollar, exempt from 
taxation, State and national, bears the same relation to society that 
the fabled vampire does to the human being, and dictates policies to 
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the republican party to govern all the valuable classes and interests, | dominion of the dollar; have made its ring more powerful than the 


and clamors for an increased standing Army, the expense of which | 
is to be extorted from the people to perpetuate the security of his 
ee . vicious financial systems summoned into existence other evils 
dangerous to our future welfare. During the period of their control | 
immense subsidies have been granted to immense carrying monopo- 
lies, so increasing their power that they dictate by a system of ex- 
tortionate charges the value of all the products of labor in the interior 
of the country. Millions of acres of the public domain, the inherit- 
ance of the people, have through vicious legislation been corruptly 
jonated to foster this and other dangerous elements to the public | 
welfare, until in our broad expanse there are no available homes for 

» people. 
=) re present session of Congress efforts are being made with au- | 
dacity and persistence to farther utilize the treasure and lands of 
the people, but their voice is becoming so emphatic that the schemes 
of these jobbers will be disastrously defeated. While disaster and 
ruin now surround us on every side, the omens of the future are for 
vood, for democratic success, and consequently for a return to pros- 
Serity and the re-establishment of happiness and content. 

There might be some excuse, when we consider the calamities that 
have inthralled us for the last twelve years, if our country was 
densely populated, for the existing state of affairs; but the architects 
of ruin who have been in authority have had under their control 
every available resource to build us into greatness and secure the 
welfare of the people. 

If the energies of the people, free from extortion, had been properly 
directed by wise administration, there would have been none of this. 

I have the honor, in part, to represent a State, Mr. Speaker, yich in 
everything to make “ee prosperous and happy ; situated near to | 
the first approaches of civilization on this continent ; whose virgin | 
resources in agriculture and mineral wealth are hardly perceptibly 
developed ; whose valleys have capacity for fertility ten times greater 
than the population who now inhabit them are capable of developing ; 
whose mountains hide mineral resources of boundless wealth and 
almost unlimited extent and diversity ; where iron, oil, coal, gypsum, | 
timber, and soil offer speedy and profitable returns to investment and 
labor; where, if wise administration of public affairs was again estab- 
lished, thousands of the now suffering people of this country could 
find labor and plenty ; where the tramp, now the terror of the bond- 
holder, would be useful in securing prosperity and advancing civili- 
zation, and where the barefooted children of those made poor by 
vicious legislation, by corrupt rings, and shameless jobs could be 
educated to health and vigor both physical and mental. 

But to make our resources useful and our population happy we must 
dethrone the demons of avarice who are now sapping our foundations; 
we must learn that labor is the valuable element of the State, that 
legislation must look to its protection and must guard it against the 
encroachment of capital; we must learn that democracy in its broad 
sense is our only security for either liberty or prosperity ; and we must 
recognize the general judgment of the people as the supreme law to | 
govern public action. One of the growing evils of the times, result- | 
ing from the control of the moneyed classes, is a loss of confidence in | 
the power of the people to correctly govern themselves. If we had 
paid more attention to their behests and been controlled more by con- 
siderations of their welfare we would have had no strikes on railroads, 
would have had no tramps to disturb our equanimity, and the terror 
and conscience-stricken bondholders would have made no demand for 
an increased army to protect them and their ill-gotten gains; but in 
its stead the busy hum of industry would have taken the place of the 
now desolate manufacturing localities, the mechanic, the farmer, the 
merchant, and the laborer, now prostrate under the Atlantean extor- 
tion of republican rule, would have been prosperous and happy. 

We have reached that stage of affairs, Mr. Speaker, when a radical 
change is absolutely necessary to preserve our institutions, and, for- 
tunately for our future, the people are exhibiting everywhere a knowl- | 
edge of the situation. While their processes have been slow for the 
past ten years, present indications are that they will be fearfully 
rapid in the future. This House is wrested from the iron grasp of the 
Shylocks ; the Senate, after the 4th of March next, will take leave of 
them, let us hope forever, and in 1880 the Executive Administration 
will once more represent their interests and obey their behests. 

To attempt to outline the many cruel blunders of republican rule 
would so tax the patience of this House that I shall not undertake it. 
They found a people prosperous and happy. They educated a genera- | 
tion, by expansion of values, to think that private debt was one of the 
great sources of gain. After having ensnared them by this vicious | 
theory, they resorted to a speedy system of contraction that decreased | 
the value of property more than one-half and duplicated the value of | 
their debts, Their policy of contraction did not stop when a healthy | 
basis of circulation was reached, but in the interest of the rich they | 
have reduced our circulation far below the standard of any of the 
civilized nations of the earth. They have taxed State banks out of | 
existence; they have crushed all private banking by the establish- 
ment of an immense monopoly that defies competition in the transfer 
of money and credits; they have thus centralized the capital and 
credits of the country in the great cities and subjected all our labor- | 
ers, farmers, mechanics, and industries to the unbridled sway and | 








throb of the human heart or the labor and results of the human brain. 

Wise and humane statesmanship and administration finding a peo- 
ple so situated would have by policies of their own creation pro- 
tected them against the calamities of the inevitable reaction; would, 
instead of prostrating them by legislation, have allowed the natural 
course of development that belonged to a country so situated as this 
to tide them safely over their perils; they have on the contrary 
preferred a policy that adds to the hoards of the money-holder, both 

ome and foreign, prostrating the people in the dust. 

Let us hope that out of these manifold evils good will come to us in 


| all the future, for it has taught the people that the rule of the money- 


dealer is the rule of ruin, a rule devoid of all the elements of huaman- 
ity, a rule that not only endangers public and private prosperity but 
when perpetuated means the establishment of the cruelest and most 
irresponsible of despotisms. 

Against all their destructive and calamitous policies it rejoices me 
that I can truthfully state that the party which I have the honor in 
part to represent stands recorded. That during all the years of its 
minority it has sympathized with and gallantly attempted to respond 
to popular expression, That through defeat and calumny its banner, 
though not victorious, has never been tarnished or dishonored by 
alliances dangerous to individuals or national prosperity, or in jeop- 
ardy of public liberty. That soon again it will take the helm of 
state as the faithful and fearless defender of free institutions and 
peer rights. And then I trust the bow of peace will span the 
gulf of wide-spread discontent, and men, without distinction of party, 
with bright faces and happy hearts, will grasp each other by the 
hand ona shout in a united and prosperous land “ All is well, all is 
peace.” 


Indian Agencies in Arizona. 


SPEECH OF HON. HIRAM §. STEVENS, 
OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 17, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3516) making an appropriation for the payment of certain 
vouchers now on file in the Interior Department for supplies delivered for the 
use and support of the different Indian agencies in the Territory of Arizona 
in the year 1874 and prior years. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, this indebtedness on 
the part of the Government was created by its authorized agente in 
the discharge of their official duties. They invited the people of 
Arizona to sell to the Government these supplies, and in many in- 
stances they were furnished at very low rates.. The people, in obedi- 
ence to the proposals ef these officers to furnish supplies, in good 
faith and generally in accordance with a written contract delivered 
them to the officers, receiving therefor these vouchers on which it was 
understood, as is always the case, they were to receive the money 
immediately, as such transactions with the Government, are always 
on a cash basis. These vouchers were issued by the Indian agents 
in charge at the various reservations, who received the property and 
had full knowledge of all the details of each transaction. They have 
been examined, audited, and approved by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. They have received the sanction of the Interior Depart- 
ment, passed the board of Indian commissioners, and were reported 
to this House by the Secretary of the Treasury on June 30, 1576, 
(Ex. Doe. 151, first session of the Forty-fourth Congress,) recom- 
mending an appropriation for their payment. 

It would seem that the mere mention of the history of these vouch- 
ers would induce their immediate payment, but such is not the case. 
They stand as adjudicated accounts against the Government for prop- 
erty used for its benefit and bought at itsinstance. That the supplies 
were furnished to the Government and received by its authorized 
agents on arequisition issued by them for the supplies, by due author- 
ity from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is not denied by any one. 
That these vouchers were issued regularly and with all the formali- 
ties required, and precisely as all vouchers are issued by the Govern- 
ment, is not disputed. It is also acknowledged in respect to these 
vouchers that the Government of the United States has had and en- 
joyed for its own uses and purposes in the administration of the pub- 
lic service the property of its citizens, and up to this date has refused 
to pay for the same. These vouchers have been due for more than 
four years; that, too, in a remote Territory where interest is high and 
money scarce. The interest alone on these vouchers if paid now 
would amount to over 50 per cent. of the full amount, which of itself 


| amounts to so much as to throw many who hold these vouchers into 


bankruptcy and ruin. 

I have heard many members on this floor preach, in strong language, 
too, of the great necessity of, being just toward the Indian, fulfill- 
ing all obligations promptly, justly, and kindly, and by so doing you 
do nothing but your duty toward them, and gain their good-will and 
lasting peace; all of which I fully concur in. But, Mr. Chairman, 
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would it not be well to extend this very generous feeling of duty, 







The price of silver in London to-day, which is recognized as t} 
justice, and friendship a little further? I will not claim that the | erning market, would enable the finance officers of the Nae _- 
American citizen who has gone forth into the wilderness and, by his | to produce the coin for ninety and one-half cents to the dollar foun 
labor, trials, and energies, has accumulated a trifle for the support of | sum should be added for coining and transporting one re 
his family of a wife and little ones, and perhaps a small surplus 


cents, which would make the actual cost of each Siar nian pat 
cents. If your silver dollar of 412} grains is worth, as the stat ae 
under which it is being coined declares it to be, a full legal dollar the 
people will realize a net profit of eight cents on each dollar that t “ 
be coined during the next three years, and if the sum of $144,000.00) 
estimated shall prove to be the amount that will be coined dy: 

said period the Government will save for the mutual benefit of all 
of its citizens the sum of $11,520,000. Itis probable, I think, tha: th 
estimate of the amount that will be coined during said period is muel 
below what the real amount will prove to be, and it is not improb: ble 
that the profits or seigniorage will be larger than they are at pr: sent 

In the interest and in behalf of the laborer and depressed indys 
tries of the country I most earnestly protest against the passage a 
this bill. If the bill shall be here enacted into law and placed = 
your statute-books it will surely rob the poor and still further oy. 
press labor for the benefit of the opulent and greedy speculators jy 
silver bullion. If the wealthy speculators who own and operate the 
silver mines of the country, and make and govern the market price 
that the poor miner shall accept for his day’s labor in extracting th 
precious metal from the bowels of the earth, are to be permitted to 
command the law-making power of the Government to aid them jy 
robbing its Treasury and oppressing the needy by enacting su - 
statute as this, which, if passed, will assuredly put the large sum | 
have named, and I believe much more, into their pockets instead of 
permitting it to go into the Treasury of the United States for the 
mutual benefit of every citizen, it would seem that we must be ready 
to become the vassals of our would-be masters. P 

Mr. Speaker, when the Bland bill was discussed here we were as. 
sured by its advocates in its most objectionable form that immediately 
upon its becoming a law the value of silver would appreciate so that 
the dollar which should contain 412} grains would be as valuable as 
the gold dollar; but instead of an increase in value it has depreci- 
ated, so that it now costs two and three-fourths cents on each dollar 
less than it did when that bill became alaw. And as a natural resu!t 
the new silver coin is constantly accumulating at the Mint and in the 
Treasury ; and although the Government officials propose to pay the 
expenses of transporting it to the banks of the country, they do not 
desire it and have taken but very little of it. And yet with this 
experience lighting our pathway the advocates of this bill desire 
that the Government shall be so used by the money power of the coun- 
try as to enable speculators in silver to increase their weaith at the 
expense of the producing classes of our citizens. 

Another important consideration should not be omitted, and espe- 
cially by the laboring and producing classes. The ranting money- 
mongers, who would have us believe that wealth and prosperity can 
be created by some other means than by honest industry, to whose 
false teachings the whole country has been compelled to listen for 
many months, come in the guise that deceivers Ganae do, with pro- 
fessions of great friendship, and especially for the poor and the 
laborer. Their arrogance and self-assertions invite us to a carefal 
consideration of the truth of history that we may be enabled to 
judge wisely as to what claims gentlemen who assume leadership in 
yr financial and industrial affairs of the country have to public con 
fidence. 

If these gentlemen, who tell us with so much apparent self-assur- 
ance that the depression of the business and industries of the country 
has been created by the legislation of the last few years, which they 
assert has been dictated and controlled by the money power, are the 
men who do the work with their own hands, or if they ever did that 
which produces the wealth and prosperity that have distinguished this 
country above any and every other country on the earth, that would 
afford one very good reason why we might properly conclude that 
they may be in sympathy with the poor and the laborer. 

As I understand it, however, few of those who are professedly so 
zealous in championing.the cause of the oppressed and the needy 
have had any personal experience either with poverty or with that sort 
of labor that fills a country with abundance and prosperity. I have 
no apologies to make here or elsewhere for bad legislation, but I must 
insist that bad legislation has had very little influence in producing 
the condition of affairs from which the country is suffering. No, sir; 
the pretense that bad legislation is even a factor that is to be consid- 
ered as a cause of the condition of affairs that oppress the country 
is as false as it is weak and frivolous. Permit me to name briefly 
what I regard as the real causes of all the suffering that has been in- 
flicted upon the country during the past eventful twenty years. 
First, an unholy ambition, not of the producing classes but of profes- 
sional politicians, which created discontent. Next, secession, treason, 
and rebellion, which created cruel, wasting, destructive war, that 
carried sadness and mourning into every household ; such destruction 
and waste of life and property as has no parallel, and, as an unavoid- 
able consequence, a public debt piled upon the industries and pro- 
ductions of the country mountain-high. 

No, gentlemen, do not attempt to falsify history or further delude 
the people. You cannot successfully evade the responsibilities of 
your own acts. The wonder is, not that we are suffering from the 
effects of that terrible crime, but the wonder is that the country pos 


which he is induced to sell to this Government with a promise and a 
hope of receiving a fair compensation for, which will enable him to 
supply the necessaries of his family of little ones, is entitled to as 
much consideration at your hands as the noble red man of the forest, 
who struggles so hard to maintain himself and little ones by loung- 
ing on a reservation in idleness or going out at will on a pleasure ex- 
cursion and taking a few horses, cattle, and probably scalps, at the 
same time eating beef, flour, beans, coffee, sugar, and many of the 
Juxuries furnished him by this Government from the hard earnings of 
the poor citizens whom you refuse to pay for furnishing these sup- 
plies; but I do claim that the man or men who furnish supplies to this 
Government through its agents duly authorized and instructed by 
the proper Department, the supplies received by the agents of the 
Government, duly receipted for by the proper officers, vouchers issued 
in the regular form, approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
approved by the board of Indian commissioners, approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and reported to this House by the Secretary 
of the Treasury (Executive Document 151, first session of the Forty- 
fourth Congress) for an appropriation, are entitled to some little con- 
sideration at your hands. 

One searches in vain for the consistency that should characterize 
a great government in these two acts. The first commands our ad- 
miration, the second compels our contempt. The Government should 
be just as well as generous. 

These are no doubtful claims, they are not claims for depredations, 
but they are claims for property given up to the Government in pur- 
suance of a contract with the Government, and should not be post- 
poned in this manner. They were deferred last session by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, aud efforts are being made to put them 
over this session. I claim that this is rank injustice, that it is dis- 
honoring the credit of the Government, repudiating its obligations, 
and in fact confiscating the property of the people. To refuse the 
payment of these vouchers, made regularly in due form and in the 
ordinary way as they have been, and, like all ordinary accounts against 
the Government, being in no wise different and being audited, is re- 
pudiation of the just obligations of the Government and an arbitrary 
confiscation of the property of the people. There is no other and 
proper way of characterizing the conduct of the Government. The 
Government has in effect induced the people to give it their property ; 
it has used it for its purposes and refused payment. 
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Bilver Certificates for Silver Ooin. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. W. DWIGHT, 


OF NEW YORK, 







In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 






Thursday, June 13, 1878, 









On the bill (H. R. No. 4396) to authorize the deposit of silver bullion and to issue 
certificates therefor. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the 
House to bill No. 4396, presented by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, entitled “A bill to authorize the deposit of silver bullion 
and to issue certificates therefor.” 

The bill provides that coin certificates of the denominations of $10 
and multiples thereof up to $1,000 nay be exchanged by the mints 
and assay offices for the net value of silver bullion deposited thereat, 
and the bullion so received in exchange for said coin certificates 
shall at all times be held and kept on hand for the redemption of 
said coin certificates in silver; and that the silver thus deposited 
shall be computed in said exchange at its coining value, at the rate 
of 412} grains standard silver to the dollar, less the usual and lawful 
mint charges and the charges for transportation from the several 
assay offices to the mint for coinage and from the latter to the sub- 
treasuries respectively at which the coin certificates shall be payable. 

The bill also provides that the silver bars shall be stamped and 
received according to their coining value in dollars and that said coin 
certificates shall be receivable without limit for all dues to the United 
States. This bill if passed will defraud the revenue of the country 
and add to the burdens that oppress labor. And yet those who are 
urging its passage profess to the friends of the laborer and to 
desire the prosperity of the country. 

Under existing laws the Secretary of the Treasury is required to 
purchase silver bullion, and coin for the benefit of the whole people 
not less than two millions nor more than four millions of dollars per 
month. I assume, and I have no doubt all will concede, that at least 
the ores of four millions of silver dollars per month will be 


coined for at least three years, which would make the aggregate sum 
of $144,000,000, 
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geases resources Vast enough and that the people’s energies and indus- | 
tryand the wisdom of our statesmanship have so soon brought us nearly 
through the Red Sea of that colossal afiliction. Let us not be lulled 
into forgetfulness of our sufferings by permitting those who inflicted | 
them upon us to raise false issues for the purpose of hiding their own 
misdeeds. And let us by all means refuse to follow a leadership that 
has inflicted so much disaster upon generations of our countrymen, | 
and that seems neither to have learned wisdom by its experiences | 
yor to have abandoned any of its mischievous practices in urging and 
securing, Whenever it has the power, all manner of bad legislation. 


Defense of Virginia. 





SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. HARRIS, | 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Monday, June 17, 1878, 
In defense of Virginia. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, during my service in Con- 
gress I have never sought to draw invidious distinctions between 
States or to claim the superiority of one section over the other. All 
such attempts and all unkind reference to States or sections only tend 
to alienate our people and sow the seeds of discord which in the end 
tend to disintegration and conflict. My aim has rather been to culti- 
vate a kindly feeling between all the States and all sections, as well 
as between the members representing those States and sections. I 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 






TREASURER'S REPORT, 1874. 


have found, when men come to know each other personally and to 


| understand the governing motive, there is not really that difference 


that the readers of the speeches delivered on this floor would believe. 
_ During the discussion of the William and Mary bill and other ques- 
tions in the House this session so much has been said about Virginia’s 


| want of liberality in art and education that I have felt constrained 


to take some pains to lay before the House the evidence which puts 
Virginia in the front rank on that line. My friend from New York 
{Mr. TOWNSEND] said she was distinguished for keeping an “ inven- 


| tory” of her great men, and with that she was content. The facts 


will demonstrate just the reverse. 

Immediately after the close of the Revolution, namely, on the 15th 
day of May, 1784, the General Assembly of Virginia initiated proceed- 
ings to procure the perfect likeness of Washington in a statue to be 


| executed by the “ most masterly hand in any of the European States.” 


No limit was imposed by the General Assembly on its cost, although 
the State was in great pecuniary distress. The cost of the statue was 
25,000 livres, or 1,000 English guineas, and other expenses, including 
Hudon’s voyage to and from America, in all amounting to $8,000. In 
this statue the State accomplished the important work of fashioning 
and perpetuating the perfect likeness of Washington, the only perfect 
likeness that exists. The United States having failed to redeem her 
promise to erect an equestrian statue in honor of Washington, the 
State of Virginia has, unaided, erected a grand monument to com- 
memorate this illustrious man. 

As a fit companion for the statue of Washington, Virginia caused 
two busts of Lafayette to be executed in Paris, one of which was 
presented to the French people and the other adorns the capital of 
Virginia, at Richmond. Her university, military institute, colleges, 
and humane institutions attest her culture, beneficence, and the lib- 
erality of her people. 


General statement of donations, appropriations, and expenditures on account of the Washington Monument fund. 


{mount realized from private donations..... la eetisain nth kemndiid wekine $47, 212 67 
Amount appropriated by act 22d February, 1849........... ahik alin Gmiaidl | 52, 787 33 
Amount appropriated by act 9th March, 1850.......... | 900 00 


Amount appropriated by act 22d March, 1850. ... 
\mount appropriated by act 7th March, 1851........... 
Amount appropriated by act 5th June, 1852 
{mount appropriated by act &th April, 18: 
{mount appropriated by act 4th March, 185 
\mount appropriated by act 18th March, 1856. 


450 00 
| 37,555 78 
25, 000 00 
30, 000 00 
38, 762 37 
65, 000 00 













\mount appropriated by act 6th March, 1858 5, 000 00 
Amount appropriated by act 7th April, 1858......................--- 45, 000 00 
Amount received for sales of sundries, 1854......................--- 1, 310 47 
\mount received for sales of sundries, 1856............... igucescaneke 85 00 
Amount received for sales of sundries, 1858...............-....-- «.- 218 37 


A  cicnanitnitineandt areewie de ntesndecowee 











University of Virginia, Charlottesville, annual appropriation $30,000. 
Virginia Military Tastitute, Lexington, annual appropriation $25,000. 
Vegele Agpleetent and Mechanical College, Blacksburgh, annual appropria- 
tion $10,833. 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution, annual appropriation $40,000. 

Lunatic asylums: Western, Staunton, annual appropriation $60,000. 

Central, colored, Richmond, annual appropriation $50,000. 

Eastern, Williamsburgh, annual appropriation $60,000. 


The following is the amount appropriated for public free schools: 
isnt Schacwai tele Hate deieeRetinsevicied bie wh ceticmanskes ated. $453, 999 14 
oo 
1874. 
187% 


1876 










471, 564 41 
469, 056 85 
439, 087 98 
386, 226 46 
497, 782 8&5 
_ To this must be added several millions more paid within the same period, and all 
in money, by the several counties and corporations of the State for loeal purposes 


to be enabled to see what has been done by the people of this State in the matter 
of popular education. 


Mr. Speaker, during the debate upon the resolution to make an ap- 
propriation to erect a monument at the grave of Jefferson some un- 
kind reflections were made on the people of Virginia, to the effect that 


they had been negligent in caring for the resting-place of America’s | 


greatest statesman. To set this matter right, and as an interesting 
historical paper, I beg to read the following letter from one of Mr. 
Jefferson’s nearest lineal descendants, a gentleman of intelligence, 
who has had access to all the private papers of Mr. Jefferson, and 
whose life has been spent under the shadow of Monticello, and there- 
fore knows what he says : 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, April 16, 1878. 


Sir: Yours of April 15, requesting the facts about the tomb of Jefferson, reached | 


me to-day, 


a and frequent have been the criticisms upon its condition, and so unjust 

oe the reflections upon his descendants by the public, that I am glad to have 
's opportunity of giving the facts. 

wins original monument and its successors were erected exactly in accordance 
2 directions given by Jefferson himself, and a plan left among his papers. 





Or 


at(A 


349, 281 99 


484, 719 44 | 


Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1850. ....... | $28, 865 25 


Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1851. . .... 39, 047 91 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1852......... 19, 931 79 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1853. ......... | 18,069 29 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1854. ........ 23, 726 14 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1855. .........| 7,383 03 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1856... .....- 13, 000 00 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1857... .....- 6 00 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1858. .......- 36,215 94 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1859 eee 3, 784 06 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1860.........-| 14,178 94 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1861... .......| 250 00 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1867. ..... aol 953 40 


Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1868......... 24, 386 51 
Amount disbursed for the year ending 30th September, 1869.. 30, 190 00 
259, 9F8 26 
89, 293 73 





Balance @ unexpended appropriations .......-.......-.+.-.+++ 





| 
' 
| 
| 349; 281 99 


R. M. T. HUNTER, Treaserer. 





| ‘Two plans were found—one more expensive ; the other adopted after the break 
down in his fortunes, and directed because less expensive. It has been renewed 
twice, and the present battered and defaced obelisk is the third. 

The marble dade over the graves of his wife and daughters have been as often 
renewed, and now have disappeared entirely. 

This vandalism, under the guise of obtaining mementos, I am told, is peculiar to 
America ; to it, at least, the present condition of the tomb of Jefferson is due. A 
high wall with locked iron gates has been powerless to keep the public out, not 
withstanding the fact that a grating permitted a full view of the tomb and its sur 

| roundings. 
| My father, the late T. J. Randolph, sr., was the prop of Jefferson’s impover 
| ished and declining years and his executor after his death. The sale of his whole 
| property failed to pay his debts, leaving a balance of $80,000to be paid. My father 
| assumed this debt, thinking, as he often said, that his life would not be wasted if 
he warded off the pangs of insolvency from his grandfather during his life, and 
| protected his memory from stain after death. With the assistance of his wife and 
elder children, who thought as he did, he succeeded; and no man can say that he 
lost one cent, principal or interest, of adebt duc him by Jefferson. When this was 
| done, which they deemed so mrch more important than the protection of his grave, 
his family may be pardoned if they have not been able every few years to renew 
the monument. 

Nor can Virginia be justly charged with having negleeted the memory ef the 
author of the Declaration of Independence and of her own statute for religious 
freedom. 

She erected an everlasting monument to him when she founded the University 
| of Virginia, the child of his old age, and has ever fostered it with no stingy hand. 

His statue graces the pedestal of her monument to Washington ; and at the Uni- 
versity she has erected the most perfect of likenesses, the statue by Galt. 

Nor can I think the charge just, that Virginia's neglect of his counsels on the 
subject of common schools amounts to a sin not to be forgiven, when I r smber 
that she so liberally aided higher education in founding her university; an insti 
tution whose plan, after having been carried by one of its first professors (the 
venerable al distinguished George Long) to King’s College in London, is now 
being adopted, in its main features, by all the colleges at the North, old and new. 

Virginia has in this her normal school educated for herself and the country a 
band of teachers that will compare favorably with any im the world. And thus 
| has been verified the wisdom of her Jefferson's idea, that a proper system of public 
education required the establishment of a university for the highest culture. A 
common-school system without a university would be putting a farthing candle in 
| every man's house without a sun in the heavens to make the candle possible. The 
University of Virginia regenerated the old colleges, created new ones, founded 
great high schools, and sent the healthful lifeblood through every part of the 
educational system of the State, and thus rendered the public common-school sys- 
tem an immediate success on its inauguration after the war 
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And now Mr. Jefferson's plan for Virginia is fully realized. Tho old Common- 
wealth, with her university (by late wise legislation) accessiblo to all her sons, with 
her admimble colleges and high schools, with her common schools in full and suc- 
cessful operation, stands in tho forefront of educational progress. 

I aaa fear the same fate for a monument erected by the United States that 
has befallen those erected by my father, unless some plan be adopted with regard 
to its permanent protection. 1 have thought that permanent protection could only 
be given by the owners of Monticello; such ownerskip would not be permanent 
unless in the hands of a lasting institution. What ownership could be more suit- 
ablo than that of his youngest child! What guardianship of his grave more ap- 
prove jate than that ef the child whose name he thought worthy to be inscribed on 


1is tomb when he claimed as one of the great acts of his life the fatherhood of the | 


University of Virginia? 
It should be remembered that Monticello wassold in 1828, and has notsince been 
owned by any one of the descendants of Jefferson ; they have no money interest in 


it. If Monticello, which I understand is now for sale, could be bought, the tomb | 
of Jefferson suitably embellished, and the whole donated to the University of Vir- | 


ginia, on condition that it should be forever kept in repair, then indeed would his 
tomb be preserved in a way that, as far as human foresight can judge, would be 

The value of Monticello is small—$25,000 ought to pay for it, improve the grave- 
yard, and establish a fund that would always keep it in repair. 

Very reépectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. C. N. RANDOLPH. 

Hon. Joun T. Hanns, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. Speaker, after this partial exhibit of Virginia’s liberality, and 
the evidence of her high appreciation of the memory of her great 
dead, I hope to hear nothing more on this subject. 


Investigation of the Presidential Election. 


SPEECH OF HON. 8S. L. MAYHAM, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saterday, June 15, 187%, 
On the late presidential election. 


Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, in casting my vote against the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. BURCHARD, ] and 
also against the resolution reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of this House, declaring in substance that no power existed in 
the legislative or judicial branches of this Government to interfere 


with the title of the President, no matter by what frauds or irregu- | 


larities that de facto title was acquired, I do so upon my responsibility 
as a Representative upon this floor, and am not unmindful of the 
criticisms and assaults to which I may be subjected by reason of such 
vote. Ido not by this vote assume to pass upon the validity or inva- 
lidity of the title of Mr. Hayes to the office which he either rightfully 
or wrongfully occupies. 


The resolutions in themselves do not purport to determine that | 


question or pronounce judgment upon it, except in so far as they de- 
clare that his title cannot be impeached or assailed. They do not 


declare that be was or was not constitutionally elected, or that his | 


election was or was not the result of fraud and forgeries, but, leaving 
out of view the validity of the sources of his title, they assume that 
his de facto title, no matter how acquired, whether within the forms of 
Constitution and laws or not, whether procured by fraud or not, be- 
comes on his induction into the office of Presideni a good and valid de 


. . : . . i 
jure title, under which he has immunity against all assaults before | 
any and all tribunals of the country, and no effectual or valid inquiry 


can be made into that title; and that he may therefore hold the office, 
although it should tarn out on investigation that he acquired and held 


the same only by virtue of his own frandulent acts, without having | 


been elected by the people and in violation and defiance of the legal 
popular and electoral vote. 
To this bold and sweeping doctrine, in the abstract, I cannot sub- 


scribe. There is no principle better settled in law and no sounder | 


position in morals than that frand vitiates all titles and cannot be 
set up by the perpetrator in defense of any right. This rule applies 
alike to property franchise or office, and whenever the fraud through 
which the right is exercised or claimed is established the right ceases, 
or may for that reason be divested or determined. The judgment of 


the highest court, the decree of the most exalted tribunal may be | 


and frequently is set aside and nullified for frand; the most formal 
covenants may always be impeached and canceled for fraud ; it taints 
and vitiates everything it touches, and no right can be acquired 
through or under it. No success in its practice can give it any just 
immunity. No high social or official exaltation can sanctify it or 
invest it with the attributesof right. It can never be properly inter- 
yosed as a shield against the rightful claims of another; nor should 


it be used as a sword to invade another's rights. It follows, therefore, | 


that the enforcement or maintenance of and right or advantage ac- 
quired by fraud, if of a private nature, would be little less than rob- 
bery, and if of a public character it is usurpation and revolution. 
These doctrines are elementary, resting upon sound moral principle, 
impressed upon the ethics and jurisprudence of every civilized coun- 
try, from the earliest dawn of civilization, and supported and enforced 
by the legislative and judicial authority of every enlightened nation, 
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| Se es 
from the time the law was enunciated to Moses amid the t 
Mount Sinai down to the present moment. In no single 
it been declared either by legislative or judicial authori 
records of the civilized world, that a good and indefeas 
| be founded in or created by fraud, so that the possessor ¢ 
may stand securely upon it and defy the holder of the 
and bona fide title after the fraud has been established. 
Such a record seems to have been left for the Forty-fifth Congross 
| to make. S 
For one, Mr. Speaker, I refuse to be a party to sucha proceeding 
If the title of Mr. Hayes is good it needs no such support ; if frandn. 
| lent it ought not to have such defense. The resolution under ais 
sideration intrenches in an impregnable fortress the de facto Presi. 
dent, although it should turn out on investigation that he ac uired 
| or attained the position by active and affirmative fraud seasii oe 
| by himself, by which the electoral commission and both branches of 
Congress were fraudulently deceived, and the voters of the natior 
cheated out of their rightful choice, duly elected by their votes, 
The languagé of the resolution admits of no doubt and is capable of 
only one construction. It gives no uncertain sound. By it it is-- 

Resolved, That the two Houses of the Forty-fourth Congress having counted thy 
votes cast for President and Vice-President of the United States, and haying d: 
| clared Rutherford LB. Hayes to be elected President, and William A. Whe« ler to 

be elected Vice-President, there is vo power in any subsequent Congress to reverse 
that declaration; nor can any such power be exercised by the courts of the United 
States or any other tribunal that Congress can create under the Constitution, __ 

The resolution declares that no subsequent Congress or court of 
the United States or any other tribunal has the power to reverse the 
decision under which the President assumes to exercise the functions 
of the presidential office, and thus in effect declares that no matter 
by what fraud he may have attained the position the means are sanc- 
tified by the end and his title can in no way be assailed. 

The resolution introduced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bur. 
CHARD] goes even further than this and declares that any attempt 
to question or interfere with the right of Mr. Hayes as President, no 
matter by what fraudulent tenure he may hold the position, is reyoln- 
tionary. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not prepared to indorse by my official vote any 
such startling proposition. I have been educated to believe and sti(] 
do believe that this is a Government of Constitution and laws: that 
within the Constitution and laws every right of the citizen might be 
properly prosecuted before the appropriate tribunal, and that no man 
or State that appealed in a peaceful and lawful manner to such an 
umpire was a traitor to the country or chargeable with being a revo- 
lntionist. I have also believed, sir, that among the rights of the cit- 
izen entitled to protection was the right to elect within forms of law 
a President of the United States; and that among the rights of the 
States which might be in a proper manner insisted upon was that of 
| having guaranteed to each State a republican form of government. 
The Constitution of the United States provides for the election of 
| President of the United States by the people, through the means of 
| electors chosen by them in the respective States, and the electors 
| 80 chosen shall vote for President and Vice-President; and the cer- 
| tificate ef the result of the vote so cast shall be forwarded in a certain 
| manner to the Vice-President of the United States, who is required 
to open such certificates in the presence of the two Houses of Con- 
gress and the vote shall then be counted, and the person receiving 
the greatest number of votes for President and Vice-President shall 
be elected. 

This provision of the Constitution was not and could not be abro- 
gated by the creation of the electoral commission, nor could Congress 
or the electoral commission elect or declare elected a President except 
in accordance with such constitutional provisions, because it will be 
perceived that it is not any act of Congress that invests the presi- 
| dential incumbent with the office, but the greatest number of votes. 
| Without that no one would pretend that a President could be elected 
| under our Constitution. 

The election, then, is the result of the vote, and not the result of the 
count. True the count may determine what the vote was, but, when 
it fails to determine what the vote was or determines erroneously or 
fraudulently, its determination and declaration cannot change the 
vote or the fact that the person actually receiving the greatest num- 
| ber of electoral votes was elected and entitled to the office under the 
Constitution. To test the soundness of this proposition let us sup- 
pose that two-thirds of all the clectoral votes of all the States in the 
| Union had been cast for Mr. Hayes at the late election, and that the 

certificates of the votes had been all duly and regularly forwarded to 
| the Vice-President of the United States, and before reaching him or 

after they came into his possession and before they were counted by 
| or in the presence of the two Houses of Congress, the genuine cer- 
| tificates for Hayes had been stolen and false or forged certificates for 
| Mr. Tilden substituted in their place, and these false and forged cer- 
tificates had been opened and counted ; can it be pretended that that 
would give Mr. Tilden such a majority of votes as within the Con- 
stitution would elect him President of the United States, even though 
| Congress should upon that false and forged evidence declare in the 
most solemn terms that he was elected ? 5 . ; 

Mr. Speaker, I insist that it would not. I maintain that it would 
lack the entire essential elements of an election under the Constitu- 
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rion—a majority of the votes—because it is not the declaration of 
Congress that elects a President and V ice-President, but it is a ma- 
‘ority of all the electoral votes. It is that which the Constitution 
requires and prescribes. It is that which the _— of our republican 
institutions demands. No power can be found anywhere under our 
(Constitution or laws that can dispense with that vital and essential 
element: the majority of the electoral votes. If that may be dis- 
pensed with for one reason it may for another. If the declaration by 
Congress, or by the Vice-President in the presence of the two Houses 
of Congress, can invest a candidate with the office of President with- 
out his having in fact received the greatest number of votes in one 
case, it can in all cases. If it be the declaration which invests him 
with the office and not the vote, then that declaration can do it when- 
ever the two Houses of Congress convene for the purpose of counting 
electoral votes. 

If, on the other hand, it be the vote that determines the right, then 
no declaration in opposition to the actual vote can in the slightest 
degree affect the question ; and right hefe the doubt is solved by the 
plain constitutional provision which declares that— 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 


Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted ;—the | resolution of Congress that, no matter by what foul or fraudulent 


| means you obtained the office you may hold it with impunity, and 


person having the greatest number of votes for President, shall be the President. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is declared in the resolution : 

That Congress having counted the votes cast for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, and having declared R. B. Hayes and William A. Wheeler 
to be elected President and Vice-President, there is no power, &c. 

It will be seen that the resolution proceeds upon the hypothesis 
that great weight and importance is attached to the declaration of 
Congress, and that declaration once having been made its effect 
upon the title to the presidential office is as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians and must stand as against all inquiry, 
and that no power in Congress or in the courts can overrule that 
declaration. Inorder to determine the soundness of this position we 
must again look at the provision of the Constitution that invests 
Congress With all the power it has upon this subject, and in doing so 
it may be well to be exact as to the language employed. The pro- 
vision of the Constitution is as follows : 

The person having the greatest number of votes for President shall be the Pres- 


ident. 


This and this alone is what confers title. No other warrant, power, | 


or authority ean confer that right but the greatest number of votes. 
It will be seen from this language that Congress is not directed nor 
thorized to declare who is elected, and that the utmost limit of 
their power is to declare the vote, the remaining provision being that 
the person having the greatest number of votes shall be elected. It 
is, as has been seen, the vote and not the declaration that fixes the 
otlice. To hold, as this resolution does, that the declaration of Congress 
fixes the title would place it in the power of Congress to elect or declare 
elected a President in violation of the will of the people as expressed 
through the ballot, and to nullify the constitutional provision that 
the person having the greatest number of electoral votes is elected ; 
and this would be particularly so if it be true, as asserted in the reso- 
lution, that there is no power in Congress, the courts, or any tribunal 
which Congress can create to inquire into the presidential title or re- 
view the declaration of Congress, or if, as alleged in the resolution 
of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. BURCHARD, } such inquiry would 
be revolutionary. 

Sir, 1 do not believe that if a man is exercising the functions of the 
high office of President of the United States, without having in fact 
received the greatest number of electoral votes in fact cast for that 
ofiice, it is treason to question in a peaceful and legal way his title. 
Nor do I believe that our Government is so weak, our Constitution 
so defective, as not in a legal, constitutional way, to confer authority 
on Congress to provide a tribunal for the trial of such a case. 

admit that this Congress cannot count the votes and in that way 
directly remove the present incumbent if found not to have had a 
majority of the electoral votes, but I have little doubt of the power 
of Congress to confer jurisdiction upon the courts to try such a case 
if they have not already the jurisdiction, and to provide such neceé- 
sary practice and machinery as will enable the courts to adjudicate 
such a case. The right to an_ office as between contestants for the 
same after an election is purely a judicial question; such rights are 
constantly being settled in the courts of this country. 

The Constitution provides that— 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 


ae in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
sh 7 


Clothed with these ample powers in reference to the creation and 
Jurisdiction of judicial tribunals, I do not believe that Congress is 
powerless to provide against a presidential usurper who acquires his 
oftice by fraud or force, even though he may have been installed | 


within the forms of law. But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose here 
and now te assail the title of Mr. Hayes to the Presidency, but rather 


% combat what appears to me to be a dangerous political heresy— | 


that there is no way of doing so, should the emergency arise which 
established that he had no valid constitutional title to the office, and 


a was in fact usurping that high office, against the rights of the 
allye 


whole 








lected claimant not only, but against the sacred rights of the | 
people who are defrauded out of the President of their choice. | assured. 


I cannot admit that it is within the power of the two Houses of 
Congress, either by fraud practiced upon them by way of false cer- 
tificates or otherwise, or by their own fraud or the fraud of any of 
their number or any officer of this Government, to irrecoverably de- 
prive the people of their elected choice for President or to deprive 
without good and constitutional remedy the duly elected President 
from taking and holding the office to which by a majority of the 
electoral votes he was in fact chosen. 

Mr. Speaker, if in this nation the constitutionally elected chief 
executive officer can by fraud be kept out of the office to which the 
people have elected him; if our institutions are so imperfect that the 
highest ofiice may be taken by fraud by ausurper, and defiantly held, 
with no power of legal redress to the people or the one wrongfully 
held out ; if fraud can triumph under the forms of law, and right and 


justice be defeated, the will of the people trampled in the dust, and there 
| 18 no peaceable, lawful, and constitutional way of redress; if to resort 


to the peaceful methods of investigation and inquiry after frauds in 
the presidential title which are gravely charged, and I may add almost 
universally believed, is regarded an offense against the public peace, 
while the fraudulent incumbent of an office is informed by a solemn 


there is no power in the Government to interfere with your usurpa- 
tions, then, forsooth, is this Government being Mexicanized. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not all that is demanded by the adherents and 
defenders of Mr. Hayes’s title to the Presidency. We are told here 
upon this floor that, no matter by what fraudulent tenure he holds 
that office, the repose of the country, stability and prosperity in 
business, safety to the public peace, all require that these frauds 
be not investigated, or at least if investigated and conclusively es- 
tablished, still the good of the country requires that no legal pro- 
ceedings be instituted to oust the official usurper, and that there 
should, for the repose of his soul, be a resolution in advance passed 
through Congress guaranteeing to him possession undisturbed under 
his fraudulent title; and the United States, through its Congress, 
is asked to covenant for his quiet possession against all persons 
claiming or to claim the same, even against the rightful incumbent, 
Mr. Tilden, if he dare to assert his right to said office in the 
courts. 

Mr. Speaker, for one I will not, on behalf of the constituents whom 
I have the honor here to represent, give any such guarantee. If Mr. 
Hayes is legally elected and entitled to the office he should not be 
and will not be disturbed. If, however, he holds the office by fraud, 
if he has that which he has wrongfully and fraudulently taken from 
another to whom it belongs, every principle of justice, of national 
honor, of national pride and national dignity demands that by legal, 
peaceful, and proper means he be deposed from the position he usurps 
and the proper incumbent be placed in his stead. But we are told 
that that cannot be done within the forms of the law without blood- 
shed and re¥olution; and the General of the Army announces that 
he will be maintained in his position by the United States Army. I 
cannot believe that by that apparent threat it was intended that the 
Army would be used to resist the legal or proper action of the courts 
or Congress upon this important subject. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it will be time for the General of the Army and 
members of Congress to discuss these questions when they arise. The 
question now is, shall we in advance declare that in no event can 
Congress or the courts assail the title of the presidential incumbent, 
no matter in what form the question may arise or by what frandu- 
lent and corrupt means he may hold the position? For myself, I 
must reserve my judgment until I have heard the evidence, with a 
sincere wish, for the honor of the nation, that no evidence will be 
found that shall in any way, directly or indirectly, implicate the 
President, and that the country will be spared the humiliation and 
disgrace of finding in the chief executive office a usurper, holding 
his place by fraud, forgery, and perjury. 

But if in this wish I am not to be gratified, if Mr. Hayes shall be 
found occupying that high position without constitutional right, 
acquired by fraud, and held in fraud of the rights of his competitor 
and of all the people, I shall be one who will ‘Jook earnestly and go 
as far as the farthest to find some legal and peaceful means of 
removing him from that position as a usurper. 

Sir, no sickly sentimentalism, no pusillanimous fear, no sordid ava- 
rice should prompt an American citizen to stand quietly by and see 
our free institutions overthrown. The right of the people to choose 
in the constitutional method their Chief Executive is a right too in- 
estimably valuable to be surrendered without a struggle. Let us 
remember that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and the 
people who will not guard sedulously their rights do not deserve to 
be and cannot long continue to be a free people. 

Mr. Speaker, I counsel no revolution or violence. I deny the ne- 
cessity of any resort in any event to violence. But, if by fraud or 
usurpation one not entitled to the presidential office holds that place, 
let the courts investigate the question and pronounce their judgment 
of ouster, and that judgment can be enforced without a conflict of 
arms. No Federal general will stand in the way of its execution; 
no Federal Army will resist its mandate; law will be vindicated; 
the honor of the nation saved and the perpetuity of our institutions 
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Arrearages of Pensions. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM WALSH, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 17, 1872, 


On the bill for paying the arrears of pensions to soldiers of the late war. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, I destre to say a few words on the bill reported from 
that committee for paying the arrears of pensions to the soldiers of 
the late war. There is no bill before this House which more strongly 
demands prompt and favorable action. It proposes to give no gratu- 
ity, but to pay what is justly due according to the solemn engage- 
ments of the Government with those brave and patriotic men when 
they responded to its call and entered its service. There is not, nor 
can there be, any doubt about the validity, ay, the solemnity of the 
contract. President Lincoln, in his proclamation issued in April, 
1861, promised pensions to such as might be wounded or contract 
disease in the service of the country, and Congress, by the act of 
July 22, 1861, section 6, provided that— 

Any volunteer who may be received into the service of the United States under 
this act, and who may be wounded or otherwise disabled in the service, shall be 
entitled to the benefits which have been or way be conferred on persons disabled 
in the regular service, and the widow, if there be one, and, if not, the legal heirs of 
such as died o1 may be killed in service, in addition to all arrears of pay and allow 
ances, shall receive the sum of $100. 

The substance of this act, carrying out the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the settled policy of the Government in all its wars, 
was to assure the volunteer soldier who might be wounded or disabled 
in the service the benefits theretofore or thereafter provided for per- 
sons disabled in the regular service, who have always been pensioned. 
And Congress, by the act of July 14, 1962, made the promise still more 
broad and explicit by enacting— 

That if any officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, or private of the Army, 
including regulars, volunteers, and militia, or any officer, warrant or petty officer, 
musician, seaman, ordinary seaman, flotillaman, marine, clerk, landsman, pilot, or 
other person in the Navy or Marine Corps, has been, since the 4th day of March, 1861, 
or shall hereafter be disabled by reason of any wound received or disease contracted 
while in the service of the United States, and in the line of duty, he shall, upon 
making due — of the fact according to such forms and regulations as are or may 
be provided by or in pursuance of law, be placed upon the list of invalid pensions 
of the United States. 

Upon the faith of this legislation men enlisted in the service and 
performed their obligations to the United States, and those who died, 
were wounded, or contracted disease in its service have a right to 
the pensions promised them by this legislation. It has always been 
held that such legislation makes a contract with the soldier which is 
as sacred and inviolable as any other contract the Government can 
make. William Wirt, Attorney-General of the United States in 1825, 
speaking of such an enactment in case of the claim of a widow, says: 

It is in the nature of an absolute engagement or promise made to those officers 
and men that if they fall in the service of their country so much shall be paid to 
their wives and children without inquiry into the fact whether they stand in need 
of it or not; nor is there any condition annexed to the promise that the money shal] 
be paid if applied for in a given time or in a given stateof things. It is bottomed 
only on the single condition that the husband or father shall die in the service of 
his country, on the happening of which condition the public engagement becomes 
a debt which is as much property and the pees of the widow and children as 
any bonds which the deceased may have left to them by his will. This has always 
been the doctrine of our Government; the contract with the soldier to pay a pen- 
sion if wounded or disabled in the service of the Government should stand at least 


as high as its contract with any bondholder or any other creditor. They risked 
life, limb, and health for the defense of all. 


It has been the policy of our Government to avoid the danger and 
expense of large standing armies, and to rely upon its citizens to come 
to the rescue in the hour of danger, when the well-being of the coun- 
try demanded their help. And, as a part of this policy, the pension 
system was established and has grown up to encourage enlistments 
and to provide a support for those who may have been injured in the 
service. A liberal pension system, faithfully carried out, is less ex- 
pensive than the permanent maintenance of large armies. 

The public faith should be religiously kept in all cases, but especially 
with the brave men who lose their health and their limbs in serving 
the flag. How unjust it would be to accept the services of these men 
upon such promises and, when they become maimed and wounded in 
the service, to send them adrift, dependent upon the cold charity of 
the world! Sad, indeed, Mr. Speaker, is the fate of the poor, crippled 
soldier, thrown upon the world for support. 

Now the contract is to pay from the time the injuries or disabilities 
are received. There should be no statute of limitations upon the 
subject. The small pension promised to the brave soldier who has 
faithfully performed his engagement to the public should go back to 
the time he received his injuries. 

Anything short of this is the worst and most disreputable repudia- 


tion. Under section 4709 of the Revised Statutes, pensions are al- 
lowed to go back to the time of death, injury, or disability where 
the application has been filed within five years. If not filed within 


five years, the pension is to commence only from the date of the filing 
the last evidence necessary to establish the same, which, in many 
cases, has not been done even yet, and which, at best, is a matter 
within the discretion of the Commissioner of Pensions, to whose judg- 


| or that hospital and other records of the Government were in; 
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ment it is left to tetermine what was the last piece of test 
which was necessary. Under this unjust limitation upon 1 
that was absolute and should be sacred, many thousands of |yr 

soldiers who nobly performed their engagements to the public — 
been deprived of what is justly due them, and also the 4 pling 
dependent relatives of many other thousands. The only objec 
that is made to this removal of this injustice is that it would 
about $15,000,000 to pay them. But, sir, this answer isthe out 
of repudiation in its most despicable shape. 


imony 
& promise 


and 
t ion 
take 
growth 


Phe soldiers ask for 


| no gratuity; they claim but a debt of justice evidenced by the solemy, 


enactments of the United States on the one hand, and earned by their 
fidelity and sacrifices on the other. P 

In all cases the pension should go back to the time at which the 
right accrued by reason of death, or of wounds or injuries received = 
of the development of the disease contracted in the service. This is 
the promise of the Government, and it should be honestly and faith. 
fully fulfilled, without being evaded or obstructed by limitations 
or conditions set up after the soldier had acquired a right to a pen- 
sion by performing his part of the contract. The fact that the 
soldier has failed to apply within a specified time, or that his agent 
or attorney made out his papers incorrectly, or that his proofs were 
lost through the mails, or that from the separation of his officers 0; 
comrades he had difficulties and delays in getting up his testimony, 
ver- 
fectly kept or lost or destroyed, furnish no justification for a depia) 
to the soldier of his pension from the time his right to it acerued. 
when he has finally succeeded, though it may be through years of 
effort, in establishing by satisfactory evidence that he sustained the 
injuries or contracted the disease in the service of the country for 
which the pension was promised. ; 

This bill also wipes out another great injustice to the soldiers and 
their representatives by repealing section 4717 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which prevents the granting of a pension in all cases, if yot 
prosecuted to successful issue within five years, from filing the same 
without record evidence of the injury or disease which resulted in the 
death or disability for which the pensionis claimed. It is well known 
that the military and medical records are incomplete, and that many 
soldiers were wounded and otherwise injured of which the records 
give no account. And though the Adjutant-General has authority, 
on proof, to correct the records, he has not done so in many cases, if 
any. The repeal of this section allows the Commissioner of Pensions 
to grant pensions in all cases without reference to the records where 
he is satisfied from the proof of comrades and others that the injuries 
or disease for which the pension was claimed were received in the 
service, and saves the soldier or his representatives the delay of ap- 
plying to Congress for special relief, which, from the number of cases 
before It and the pressure of other business, it is unable to give as 
speedily as justice demands. 


No More Subsidy to Corporations—Let Us Preserve the Public Lands 
to the People. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. K. LUTTRELL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 8, 1878. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Mr. Speaker, for more than three quarters of a 
century our Government was conducted and maintained in the inter- 
ests of the people, and the grand and rapid strides made in the short 
space of its existence have excited the wonder and admiration of th 
civilized world. With scarcely as many people as the Pacific coast 
States now contain, our ancestors organized a government along the 
Atlantic seaboard. ‘They leveied forests and let in upon their soli- 
tide the light of day. They reclaimed the swamps and morasses, 
and reduced them to the plow and the sickle.” They spread over hill 
and dale the echoes of human labor, happiness, and contentment. 
They filled the land with cities and hamlets. They laid out turnpikes 
and railroads. They built canals and opened means of transporta- 
tion for the nation’s products. They built ships until our commerce 
extended to every point of the habitable globe. This was the work 
our fathers did, the result of honest toil and good government, at 
a time when the words subsidy, corporation, and monopoly were 
unknown to the people and the Government. 

Andso for over three-quarters of a century we progressed as a nation, 
and the men who accomplished these great works were the artisan, 
the mechanic, and the workingman. And thus it continued until = 
close of our great civil war, when, unfortunately for the people an 
the Government, designing speculators gained control of the Congress 
of the United States, and the result was the granting or giving awa) 
to corporations and monopolies of over three hundred million acres 
of the public ‘domain or lands of the ple ; territory greater in ex- 
tent than Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa. ns — 

And was this the only grant? No! millions and millions of - 
were filched from the hard earnings of the people, and presente to 
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, soulless corporations. Nor was thisall. There has been taken | Schedule of land grants to corporations and monopolies since the repub- 
these sou . OF 20R 294 F : | 7 g I I . 
from the public Treasury $37,896,334.50, and used in the payment of | 


the interest on the bonds of these corporations, a legislation unparal- | - 
jeled in the history of this or any other Government. The people , 
have time and time again repudiated the action of Congress in plac- Year. 
ing the public lands in the hands of corporations, there »y building a 
landed aristocracy more exacting than the aristocratic landholders 


f Europe : 1866 Burlington and Missouri River 101, 110 
The people are groaning under the burdens of taxation heaped upon ceoesersel: ee re py a ners aoe ae 
them by reckless and willful legislation upon the part of their Repre- s 1864 McGregor and Missouri River ca 536. 000 
sentatives, Who have given to unscrupulous corporations lands, bonds , 1864 | Sioux City and Saint Paul 256, 000 
Wy i se corporations count their lands not by acres ‘ 1s64 Sioux City and Pacitic w s+ 520, 000 
and money, until these . : « ? | Michigan .. 1866 Jackson, Lansing, and Michigan, (regra , 1, 052, 469 
as our fathers did, but by square mile s, and yet these legislators, these Michigan .. 1865 Flint and Pére Marquette ... 526, 828 
men sent to guard the interests of their constituents, will not listen | Michigan .. 1864 | Grand Rapids and Indiana i ie 531, 200 
to the voice of the people that comes in thunder tones against this | Michigan .. 1865 Bay de Noquet and Marquette 123° 000 
species of legislation. The platform of the democratic party adopted ee " oe oe — : oo i pon 
. . a s : ~s* . ¥ a 2 ga SOL a ( ort “= nM oe es tao, OF 
in national convention at Saint Louis, in 1876, is as follows : Michigan...) 1865 Shicage and Northwestern 188, 800 
Refornf is necessary to put a stop to the profligate waste of public lands and | Wisconsin .. 1e64 West Wisconsin .. 7 ae 675, 000 
their diversion from actual settlers by the party in power, which has squandered | Wisconsin .. 1864 Saint Croix and Lake Superior ............. 350, 000 
two hundred millions of acres upon railroads alone, and out of more than thrice | Wisconsin .. 1864 Baytield Branch. ..... ewkquanae’s sh 215, 000 
that aggregate has disposed of less than a sixth directly to the tillers of the soil. | Wisconsin 1862 | Chicago and Northwestern, (regrant).....- 600, 000 
It h 4s impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. Wisconsin 12864 Portage — ee = 750, 000 
a : Tatas : . .s ae : Minnesota..| 1865 Saint Pauland Pacific anette 500, 000 
I also wish to call your attention to the following resolution, Minnesota 1865 | Saint Paul and Pacific Branch ee 725, (00 
adopted by the Forty-fourth Congress by a vote of 223 to 33, and | Minnesota 1865 | Minnesota Central os 290, 000 
bsequently adopted by the present Congress by a vote of 175 to 82: Minnesota 1865 Winona and Saint Peter 690, 000 
— a om : ‘ fs : Minnesota..| 1864 Saint Paul and Sioux City 150, 000 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this House, in the present condition of the | \innesota 1864-'66 | Lake Superior and Mississippi 200° 000 
nancial affairs of the Government, no subsidy in money, bonds, public lands, in- le tae a ee cat comma 
fnancla ’ Ain eoadit’ o ld 1 : } vo Minnesota .. 1866 Minnesota Southern 735, 000 
dorsements, or by pledge of the ~_ ic credit, should be grantec by ( ongress tO | Minnesota. 1866 Hastings and Dakota...... 350, 000 
associations or corporations engaged or proposing to engage in public or private | Kansas... .| 1263 Kenvenweith. Lawrence ai ae 200° 000 
enterprises ; and that all appropriations from the public Treasury ought to be lim- Kansas .....| 1864 Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fé 200. 000 
ited at this time to such amounts only as shall be imperatively demanded by the toa, 1864 Union Pacific, Southern Branch 500, 000 
public service. Kansas dee 1866 Saint Joseph and Denver , 700, 000 
A similar clause to that first noted relative to subsidies was adopted | £ansas ..-- SS Rog rn 
° a : . ‘ a : SAS .-- pbb I » =O, 
by the republican conv ention at Cincinnati. : California. .. 1866 Placerville and Sacramento 200, 000 
In the text-book, pages 751 and 752, issued by the democratic party | California.. 1867 | Central Pacific, Oregon Branch , 540, 000 
as a campaign document for the last presidential campaign, I find — . — ne -— ee .- ao 
< e regon .... 87 regon and California wlaatiencaiaia , 660, 0 
the following remarkable document : | Oregon .....| 1866 | Oregon Central "900 000 
Schedule of land grants to corporations and monopolies since the repub- 1862-70 | Union Pacific, Central Pacific, and Kansas | 35, 000, 000 
o . . > +} . 
lican party have been in power. main’ stn Pacihe Watieced apeapen 
a 6 - " B ac c ’ ’ 
es ” 1866 Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 42, 000, 000 
r 1871 Southern Pacific Railroad 3, 000, 000 
State. Corporation. a 1862-'64 | Central Pacific Railroad 245, 166 
} = a 1871 Texas Pacific Railroad 13, 400, 000 
| —— | ....-.....-.-| 1862-'71 | Wagon-roads, chiefly in Northwest 4, 000, 000 
Wisconsin . Breakwater and ship-canal...........-...--- 200, 000 “a ey ee oe 75 R35. 405 
Michigan....| Portage Lake Ship-Canal ...... 200, 000 Total acres not reserved for free homes 175, 835, 405 
Michigan... Portage Lake Ship-Canal .,......... snnmaninn 200, 000 ‘ = ai 296. 000, 000 
Mic higan. a La Belle Ship-Canal 100, 000 | Total number of acres bestowed in land grants 296, 000, 
Alabama. . South Alabama Railroad 576, 000 | apa / sielitgteiaialicieneiaaeieainen 
Alabama... Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad 897, 920 cial senile 
Louisiana New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburgh 600, 000 Areas im square mites. 
Railroad. Mai ax . . * , 
Se a oi cabs meeabe 35, 000 | Connecticut 4,700 | Maryland 
Arkansas. . 36 | Cairo and Fulton 966,700 | New Hampshire... 9,300 | New York 47,000 | Ohio .... 
Arkansas. . .| Memphis and Little Rock a 365, 539 0's Ne eae ‘ 
| : 7  e . 10,200 | New Jersey 8,000 | Indiana 
Arkansas... Little Rock and Fort Smith. . . 458, 771 : 72 os emai > 
. Massachusetts .... 7,800! Pennsylvania .... 46, 000 | 
Arkansas. . e Iron Mountain Railroad.... os 864,000 | Phode Island 1' 300 | Delaware Total 
Missouri. ...! Cairo and Fulton Railroad 182, 718 ° ' 
Missouri... Saint Louis and Iron Mountain 1, 400, 000 | 


lican party have been in power—Continued. 


Number 


Corporation. of acres 








Republican land grants, 294,758 square miles. 
. 
LOANING PuBLic CrEDIT TO CORPORATIONS. 


Bonds issued to the Pacific Railway Companies, interest payable in lawful money. 
(Bonds payable thirty years from date ; interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable in January and July.) 


al = ” Interesf repaid | Balance of in- 
Inte rest ac Intere st_paid by transporta-| terest paid by 
crued and| by the Unit- i f mail he United 
not yet paid. ed States. Wom Of MST, bo —— 
a &c. States. 


standing. 


lat ata ii 
| 
Central Pacific | July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864...) $25, 885, 120 00 $129, 425 60 | $12,580,804 87 | $1, 268,192 12 | $11,312, 612 75 
Kansas Pacific ..... dapbbchneekenwesOurcnnentonend savers July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864 -| 6, 303, 000 00 31,515 00 3, 482 073 09 1, 462, 065 2, 020, 007 25 
E 3, 
1 
i 


Name of railway. Authorizing acts. Principal out- 
| 


oS OO eae elceceentian iauipekinkeky July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864 27, 236,512 00 | =136,182 56 | 13,518,515 37 4, 085, 701 62 9, 432, 813 75 
Central Branch Union Pacific -| July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864.. 1, 600, 000 00 | 8, 000 00 877, 808 26 44, 408 05 | 833, 400 21 
Western Pacific .| July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864 1 


) , 970, 560 00 9, 852 80 840,613 74 9, 367 00 831,246 74 
Sioux City and Pacific.............c.-ccseccceeeeeeeee-| July 1, 1862, and July 2 1864. 


1, 628, 320 00 8,141 60 720, 403 09 39, 470 28 740, 932 81 


Totals ..... Gubunsetianees cevanctasene Sibkbecune cs nodeesagenbensonnsecnemecceness | 64, 623,512 00 323,117 56 | 32,080,218 42 6, 909, 204 91 25, 171, 013 51 


The foregoing isa correct statement of the public debt as appears from the books and Treasurer's returns in the Department at the close of business, July 31, 1876- 
LOT M. MORRILL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Tnow ask not only my democratic but my republican friends, in | second proposition, that of Mr. Money, is to grant to the Southern 
view of these facts, in view of these pledges made at your national | Pacific the lands heretofore granted to the Texas Pacific, and thereby 
conventions, can you consistently and in honor return to your con- | save to the tax-payers nearly $40,000,000 and the interest thereon. 
stituencies after having violated the pledges made to them? Will The proposition of Mr. MONEY was supplemented by an amendment 
they not and can they not say, and truthfully, too, that these pio which he put in my hands sabjecting freight and passenger rates on 
were made to secure votes, that you never intended to stand by your | the Southern Pacific liae to the control of Congress, thus completely 
platforms? Can you safely violate these obligations to the people? | silencing the cry of monopoly and showing that his object was to 
Dare you do so? No, sir. The man who sacrifices his honer, who | unite the energies of both rival companies in order to secure an early 
stultities himself, is unworthy the confidence of freemen, and should | completion of the road and at the same time save many millions of 
and will be consigned to political oblivion. dollars. His proposition was in the terms of the bill reported by Mr. 

Now, what sania penpenitions before the House? The first,reported | Lamar, chairman of the Committee on Pacific Railways in the Forty- 
by Mr. CHALMERS, from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, is to grant | fourth Congress, making the same transfer of franchises, but omitting 
or guarantee the interest on $38,750,000 in bonds to the Texas Pacific, | the loan of Government credit for many millions of dollars. Another 
and to issue the bonds for fifty years, at 5 per cent. per annum. The | great advantage secured by his bill was that on the score of economy 
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it would command a strength not to be controlled by any Scott bill 
that has been presented to this Congress. 

The third, by Mr. BLatr, is to simply give the right of way, and the 
Southern Pacific have agreed to the latter proposition. 

In the first place, Mr. Scott asks you to guarantee his bonds for 
$38,750,000 for fifty years. What right has Mr. Scott or the Texas 
Pacific road to ask this? What claim has he on you? Has he com- 
plied with his contract? No. Let me read you a letter which I 
received from the Secretary of the Interior on this subject : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
January 25, 1878 
Sin: * * * As far as this office has cognizance, no portion of the line in Cal- 
ifornia has as yet been constructed. 
The law required the Texas Pacific to build in the State of Cali- 
fornia one hundred and ten miles by the lst of May, 1478, but not a 
mile has been constructed, nor has that company ever built one rod 


| 
| 


outside of the State of Texas. Mr. Scott has failed in everything. | 


Last year he asked for $100,000,000, He now states that he can build 
the road for $61,250,000 less. 

On the other hand, the Southern Pacific Company will construct 
the road simply for the right of way. They have in every instance 
complied with their agreement, as shown by the following letter re- 
ceived by me from the Secretary of the Interior: 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
January 25, 1878. 

Sm: * * * So faras this office knows, the company has not failed to comply 
with any of the requirements of the terms of its grant. * * * This office hasno 
knowledge of the failure of the company to comply with the terms of its grants. 


The Texas Company having failed to comply with the terms of its 
grant, and in my opinion having forfeited its grant, while the South- 
ern Pacific has complied with the terms provided by law, I ask you 
as business men, can you hesitate for a moment as to the true and 
proper course to pursue in the legislation now before you ? 


We are here, Mr. Speaker, not in our individual capacity, but as | 


the sworn agents or representatives of the people, of the tax-payers. 
Can we hesitate for a moment between these two propositions? I 
contend that our sworn duty compels us to not only seek economy in 
public expenditures, but to abide and stand by our platforms and 
pledges, faithfully and sacredly observing our obligations to the peo- 
ple, and to protect their rights against the grasping hand of greedy 
corporations. 

‘To-day we present the spectacle of a nation one hundred years old 
that has risen step by step in its advancement in the arts and sciences; 
in its wonders and inventions which have revolutionized the world 
and in the great and glorious results flowing from free government, 
we have set an example which other nations are hastening to follow. 
Our free schools are the bulwarks of free government. We have yet 
thousands of miles and millions of acres of territory that need but 





a 
furnishes to a corporation a bonus of $38,750,000, or $65,000 
Decidedly not. Shall we keep on adding taxation to the 
in order toenrich the rich man? Isayno. But, says the oi! 
advocate of the land-grabber, if you enable us to build our road. 
will give employment to the poor. And so he will; but first’ the 
poor man must be compelled to pay additional taxes, in order that he 
may be employed. ” 

It is such monopolies as this that force the poor laboring-men ¢ 
extreme measures. Have you forgotten the uprising of the werke 0 
last summer that resulted in strikes, riot, bloodshed, and loss of lif a 
how these heartless, soulless corporations, led by Mr. Thomas A. Seo 
and others, compelled their workingmen to work fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day on reduced wages? Can time erase the trials and anf. 
ferings of the people at the hands of these corporation taskmasters? 
I think not. , 

The people are the sovereigns. They demand and have the right 
to demand of us, their servants, a strict obedience to their wil] gnq 
wishes, and that we shall not barter away to wealthy corporations 
the lands in which all have, or should have, a common interest. 

In the minority report on the Texas Pacific Railroad, presented |), 
Mr. BLair and myself, we called attention to two of the propositions 
before the House, as follows: 


pet mie? 
Poor man 
y-& ngued 


n 
Q 


tt 


The undersigned, of the subcommittee to whom were referred House bills Nos 
1919, 2118, 1964, 2031, and 2573, report that we have had the same under consider 
tion, and, while differing with the majority, we are as sensible to the advantages + 
follow the speedy completion of the thirty-second parallel Pacific Railroad. in th, 
way of enconragement to trade, manufactures, and mining throughout the co int ; 
in the development of the population and industries of the southwest territo, 
in the military protection of our frontier, and in the economies to the administ; 
tion of the Government as the majority of its members can be, and are as desiron, 
to promote that object. We differ only as to the means to be employed. 

‘wo propositions are before us looking to thatend. One of them, the T xas 
and Pacific, seeks to retain its land-grant from the United States, amountine ¢» 
eighteen million acres, to obtain two years’ additional time, and a special and 
traordinary grant of the credit of the nation in the form of an indorsement y» 
$38,750,000 of the company’s bonds, pledging it to the payment of 5 per cent 
interest for fifty years. , 

The other, the Southern Pacific, asks only our sanction to continue its road east 
ward across the Territories within the same time, but without any other or furth; 
assistance than the contiguous grant of lands now at the disposal of Congress 

Which of these two propositions as guardians of the public interests can 
adopt? Which of these two candidates as practical business men ought 


| intrust with this undertaking? We should select the proposition most favors 


the genius of man to develop. In our mines of gold and silver lie | 
hidden untold wealth. In our soil lies abundance of riches which | 


needs but the hand of the husbandman to produce. Oh! what a 
grand country, where every man is free, where the young man of this 
and all countries can under wholesome and equal laws and with en- 
terprise and industry build for himself and his little ones a home and 


happiness. What a great, what a grand future is in store for us if | 


we but preserve the public lands for the bone and sinew of this na- 
tion, for the honest toiler, whose hard earnings should be protected 
from the rapacious, greedy, and grasping maw of a soulless corpora- 
tion. 

To-day we hear of millions of laboring men and women who are idle, 
who are actually in want of the common necessaries of life. Official 
reports show fifty thousand idle mechanics and laboring-men in the 
city of New York, forty thousand in Brooklyn, and many more in the 
other large cities. There are twenty thousand in California. These 
men are not only poor themselves, but in many cases have large fam- 
ilies who depend upon them. We read of them living upon garbage. 
Only the other day I read in the public prints of some poor people 
who had subsisted upon dog’s flesh, who were actually cated by 
hunger to kill their dogs for food. Think of it; and yet there are 
those in this House to-day who would give to a corporation enough, 
yea, more than enough, to feed all the laboring poor of this country 
for months to come. 

These poor laboring men and women are of our ewn race and kin- 
dred, citizens of a common country, worshiping the same God. They 
are brave, noble, generous, with generous impulses and hearts full 
of love for civil liberty and good government. Their appeal to you 
to-day is to give them good und wholesome laws, good and econom- 
ical government, equal taxation. Their wan and hungry wives and 
little ones appeal to you for protection and for work for their hus- 
bands and fathers. Spare them, then, the further oppression of tax- 


ation to pay the interest on the bonds of non-tax-paying bond- | 


holders and the interest on the bonds of corporations and monopo- 


lies. Let us legislate for the protection of the masses, not for the | 


benefit of corporations. Let us build up our commerce, our manu- 
factures. Let us encourage our foreign trade, and let us by all honest 
and fair means reduce the debt of the nation, the Government keep- 
ing and fulfilling its contracts with corp rations and individuals and 
compelling corporations to fulfill their obligations to the Government. 
Can we accomplish these results by supporting a scheme which 





to the good of the people. It would seem that by the charter the grant of land 
along this thirty-sec onl parallel line in the Territories was made double that of t 
pioneer line by the forty-first parallel as in lien of future aid in money or credit 
This purpose again appears in the amendment of 1872, which further lightened t! 
burdens and enlarged the privileges of the Texas and Pacific Company, and whi 
were granted upon the express condition— 

‘That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to authorize the grant of add 
tional lands or subsidy, of any nature or kind whatsoever, on the Government of 
the United States.” 

Both the act and its amendments required as a condition-precedent that the work 
should be prosecuted simultaneously from the eastern and western termini. | 
the act of 1872 there were required to be completed not less than five hundred miles 
on the main line in Texas, and not less than one hundred and ten miles in Califor 
nia, by May 2, 1878; whereas in fact less than two hundred miles of the main lin 
have been completed westerly from the Marshall terminus in Texas, and not on 
mile, or even a foot, from San Diego easterly. There has been a marked failur 
on the part of the company to comply with the terms on which the lands and frat 
chises were granted. This contingency of failure was, by the caution of Congress 
foreseen and provided for in both acts, by a proviso that— 

‘Upon failure to so complete it Congress may adopt such measures as it may deem 
necessary and pope to secure its speedy completion.” 

The fact of such failure is obvious by its appearance here for further aid and 
indulgence, and it thereby confesses inability to proceed with the construction and 


| to make good its delinquencies. 


By the same act of charter the Southern Pacitic was authorized to constract sor 
three hundred and fifty miles of road in California to connect this thirty-second 
parallel road with one previously authorized, extending to San Francisco, at th 
rate of fifty miles per annum. It appears by the record that it has completed that 
portion within the seven years alloted, notwithstanding the great physical obstra 
tions and the hardness of the times, and has over seven hundred miles of road ir 
operation, with branch roads and termini at seaports in Southern California, in sail 
communication with San Francisco, while its eastern terminus is on the east bank 
of the Rio Colorado, in Arizona. 

In this attitude of affairs it represents that it would be a great hardship to be 
compelled to wait indefinitely upon a disabled company for a connecting road from 
the east, and asks of us the privilege of continuing its road eastward through the 
Territories to the RioGrande, and as much farther as may be necessary to meet the 
Texas roads, within six years. Such is the desire for an outlet to the East, which 
shall admit it to participation in through overland traflic that it appears that if its 
request be granted to construct a line to San Diego Harbor in addition to its pres 
ent ocean terminus, and to prorate on through business with all eastern connections 
to San Francisco, or other points, and to allow Congress to impose the rates and 
fares on the line between its eastern and western termini at cae. althougl 
asking no aid of the United States which it is not its advantage for Congress to 





=o is rather more than it is within the power of the other company to offe! 


Jo good and satisfactory reason is found why this proposition should not 
promptly and cheerfully accepted. 


Now; as before said, the Texas Pacific road having failed in every 
proposition, can we trust them further, or shall we take and accept 
the proposition of the Southern Pacific, which, as shown by the re- 
port of the Interior Department, has complied with and fulfilled its 
obligations? If compelled to accept either proposition, I for one 
would allow the latter company to build the road, by granting tot 
nothing more nor less than the right of way. I would much preter 


"to have the Government cancel the land grant, dispose of such land 


to the actual settlers, and set apart the proceeds as a sinking fund for 
the redemption of the bonds, which the Government should issue to 
run for fifty years at 4 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually ; the 
Government to build a double-track road and allow the citizens t 
run locomotives, cars, &c., over the same upon the payment of an 
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amount necessary to keep the road in good and efficient condition. 
This gives the people a competing line, a great nat ional highway. 

| believe the Government should do this, and not give to the Texas 
Pacific monopoly land and money of the people. Gentlemen talk of 
the great exploits of these corporations, and swell their hearts with 
jmiration of the great, grand, and magnificent works which have 
resulted therefrom. ; 
" Admitting the grand results which have followed the establish- 
ment of railroads across the continent, yet have you ever considered 


projectors and managers? There are men in my State, who but a 
few years ago Were poor and unknown, to-day are millionaires. I will 
not complain of this, but I say cry halt to these already wealthy cor- 
yoration-. Let those who have grown rich keep their riches, but do 
vot let us increase their wealth by still further burdening the poor 
san. 

. i cannot at the present time see that any national or overmastering 
exigency has arisen to justify us in this extraordinary legislation. 
The country has waited for a long time for the few hundred miles in 
Texas to be built. By hasty legislation the country may suffer far 
more and permanently than it ever can from the transient misfortune 
of not having a second Pacific railroad completed a few months 
earlier or later. 

Besides establishing a new departure from the policy and practice 
of conducting this Government, the passage ot this bill reported by 
Mr. CHALMERS would establish a dangerous precedent. It requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to place upon the bonds of private rail- 
road companies the indorsement and warranty of the Government for 
the semi-annual payment of its interest. This is so grave an inno- 
yation on our theory and usage in legislation that I can conceive noth- 
ing short of a terrible national emergency can justify it. 

Gentlemen refer to the reasonings of great students of constitu- 
tional law and jurisprudence and to the approval and sanction given 
to great works of national and internal improvement by the respective 
Chief Magistrates of our country in support of their theory of lending 
the credit of the nation to individuals and corporations. Undoubt- 
edly many such utterances may be found in favor of the intervention 
of the National Government in works which were unsuitable to or 
unwieldy for the combined power of its citizens, but it will be found 
that all these arguments proceed upon the fundamental assumption 


Hol 


ability of private or associated means, and not one of them is cited 


as being in favor of the interference of the Federal authority and | 


power where either State or individual effort was equal to and ready 
tor the task. 

If our jadgment were to be rendered upon the opinions and views 
of the statesmen of by-gone days, undoubtedly it would be an easy 
task to procure an array of evidence of equal weight against this 
paternal doctrine of national land giving. 

There may have been, and no doubt have been, several sporadic and 
exceptional instances of Government intervention in industrial works 
in our history, such as the grant of money or lands to turnpike roads, 
canals, and latterly to railroads, and these accumulating precedents 
culminated in the grand subsidy to the first Pacific railroad. The 
same circumstances which accorded almost universal approval to that 
project can never occur again, as the political, military, and com- 


and we have no reason to think will ever occur again. 

Had the venerated statesmen whose views have been given as au- 
thority on this subject been gifted with foresight, and could have 
seen how their feeble precedents would have lived in the history of 
their country to plague their descendants and burden and complicate 
the task of future legislation, they would undoubtedly have stifled 
their zeal for some local or temporary advantage, and arrested the 
calamity since entailed by the acts and influences of subsidized cor- 
porations. Already the petitions before Congress for financial help 
foot up more than $600,000,000, and almost every day swells the 


amount. A stopping point must be found some tinte, and now is the 
time to look for it. 


It has been said that the proposed measure “is not a subsidy.” For | 


my part, I am unable to distinguish the difference, at least not in its 
favor. It has all the essential features of a Government grant to 
private parties for their own uses. and all the evils which have made 
the word “subsidy” a synonym for waste, extravagance, jobbing, and 
conmption. It is a gross example for taxing the many for the benefit 
of the few, and has not even the excuse that it is a necessary stim- 
ulus to national vigor. When Congress grants a subsidy to a line of 
steamers plying to a foreign, and possibly an unenlightened country, 
it does so with an idea of promoting an interchange of trade or to 
increase the arts of ship-building and seamanship ; but surely it will 
not be contended that the artificial stimulus of the Government is 
needed to encourage the art of railroad building in this country. I 
submit that as a class railroad cérporations are not proper subjects 
for assistance out of the common Treasury. They are rather the 
proper objects for Government supervision and correction. 

In the testimony taken before the committee the inference is sought 
to be drawn that because Congress has once made a contract so loosely 
worded and so liberal in its terms, it is now powerless to recall it, 
and we should therefore consent to another of the same sort, the 
terms of which are alleged to be more favorable to the Government, 


] 


| 


| mischievous blunders. 
that the objects to be attained were at the time beyond the reach or | 


| be to the South. 
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although I confess I do not see that they are so. I interpret the les- 
son of the testimony before the committee differently, and hold that 
it furnishes conclusive reasons why we should not commit the same 
error again. 

When we consider that the Government has already advanced sixty- 
five millions in bonds to one set of Pacific roads, and some thirty-seven 
millions more in interest during the past twelve years, and that in 
eighteen years more the interest accumulations will amount to near 


i 1 d | one hundred millions, or nearly as much as the whole roads ought to 
the magnificent and glorious results which have followed to their | 


have cost, and has received in return only a paltry consideration of 
were transportation, it furnishes the soundest reason why we should 
1esitate before closing a contract where all the businessand risks are 
one side and all the benefits and exemptiens on the other. 

We have been further told that this measure will result in benefit 
to the Government by lessening the cost of our military and frontier 
posts and by the quieting of the Indians. If these pleas were to 
avail, they would justify a much more extended system of roads than 
is contemplated, and could certainly be urged in behalf of many 
other lines of road, the Northern Pacific, and the Oregon branch of 
the Central, for example. So far as mails are concerned, they are 
accommodated by the present road, as are also part of the military 
posts. In regard to the Indians, the argument would be entitled to 
greater weight were it not for the awkward fact that in 1858, before 
we had any Pacific road, the expense of caring for these wards of 
the nation was less than $4,000,000 per year, while now, with our 
railroads, the expense is $8,000,000. The more railroads the more ex- 
pensive the red man. I do not believe, however, that the Indians 
along the larger part of the route covered by the bill are so trouble- 
some or expensive that nothing short of a Government guarantee to 
Mr. Scott will quietly subdue them. 

But we are also reminded that the southern people demand this 
road as a measure of equality. No one sympathizes more with the 
misfortunes and sufferings of the southern people than myself, and it 
is due to them to say that in their advocacy of a subsidy for the 'Pexas 
Pacific road they were not aware that the road could be constructed 
without it. Ispurn the idea that any patriotic mau in the South 
would insist that because the revenues of the Government were squan- 
dered by the party that has been in power for the last seventeen years, 
therefore the South at the first opportunity must imitate its most 
It would be more consistent with the record 
of southern statesmen to refuse any such precedents, and to point 
with manly pride to the fact that during the long years of their as- 
cendency no such action tainted their record. What we of the far 
West want, also, is the read. It isa greater boon to us than it can 
It is one of the important ties which is to bind us 
to the rest of the country, while to the South it is only a prolonga- 
tion of an interlacing system of roads toward a fragment of our whole 
population. I am also satisfied that the North demands the building 
of this road, and that speedily. It is to the manner proposed by the 


| bill,and not particularly to the matter, that we object ; and I venture 
| to assert that the Representatives of the whole country will vie with 


each other in any and all proper means to secure and encourage the 
completion of another Pacific road at the earliest practicable day. 
But the question here arises: is this Texas and Pacific road in any 
comprehensive sense a southern Pacific read at all, or even ene from 


| which the chief benefits will flow to southern territory and to the 
mercial considerations entering into the topic then do not now exist, | 


southern people. 

I attribute the numerous appeals from that section to a wide-spread 
impression that they were limited to such a road as this Texas Pacific 
could furnish or get none at all. If the South were so dependent as 
to be reduced to this one chance of communication for their own road 
to the Pacific, I should regard their situation as indeed deplorable, 


| for it is admitted that without Government aid the Texas Pacific 


Company cannot construct the road. But I am not disposed to think 
so poorly of the resources, genius, and energy of my countrymen, who 
having built within forty years nearly eighty thousand miles of rail- 
road and narrewed the gap between the Atlantic and Pacifi« systems 
at the southern as well as at the northern border of our territory to 
less than twelve thousand miles, that they cannot in good time close 
both these gaps by the mere force of business rivalry and the tempta- 
tidn to construct a vast through transportation without the grant of 
another dollar or of another acre of land. The road building from 
the Pacific eastward is the more southern road of the two, since 


| there can be no partiality among the several connecting and branch 


roads crossing the Mississippi. If I were asked to write the title of 
the Texas and Pacific bill, I sbould style it “ an act for the benetit of 


| the Texas Construction Company of Pennsylvania and its creditors, 


and to enable it to build out of the credit of the United States a fif- 
teen-hundred-mile feeder of the Pennsylvania Company’s lines via 
Saint Louis tothe Pacific coast, from the benefits of which the States 
south of the Ohio River shall be excluded as much as possible.” 

In selecting the present applicant as its vehicle and stepping out 
of its long line of precedents, Congress would be adopting a new 
and startling practice on the subject of railroad legislation. In the 
affairs of nations as well as in the affairs of individuals it happens 
that he who is anxious to borrow it is not prudent to lend to; and 
conversely, he whom it might be safe or prudent to iend to does not 
generally desire to borrow. If ourcredit is to be Joaned let us se- 
lect a creditable corporation. In the whole history ofthis controversy 
I am not able to find any justification of the preference shown this 
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company, and can only account for the numerous appeals from out- 
side bodies for the indorsement of the nation upon its promissory 
paper, en the theory that the managers are more successful in per- 
suading the boards of trade and State Legislatures to an indorse- 
ment of this kind than they are with the great bankers and business 
men of the country. 

It is urged with reiteration and vehemence that this measure is de- 
manded by the whole people, and that the “ only objection in all this 
broad land” comes from the Central Pacific Railroad Company. This 
statement is false and made upon a misconception of the nature and 
scope of our duties as law-makers. The whole people by their rep- 
resentatives are here to make objection to this and all kindred meas- 
ures, and propose to do it by careful legislation which will take as 
little as possible from the pockets of the people in the way of taxes, 
and husband the means when raised so as to allow as little as possi- 
ble of it to be wasted or stolen. 

There are three hundred Representatives in this House, whose 
sworn duty it is and whose pleasure it ought to be to raise objection 
to all unnecessary and improper expenditures, and when the time 
comes for the passage of this bill I shall expect that a large majority 
will favor the abstract denial of all subsidies, and show by their 
action that they mean to keep unbroken their pledges to their con- 
stituents. 

I think as I proceed with my remarks that I shall be able to make it 
clear to this House that private capital and individual effort stand 
ready to undertake this work and carry it to successful completion 
just as soon as Congress shall distinctly disown any intention to in- 
terfere with its construction by subsidies, and not until then. 

Tho Southern Pacific road, which has now extended its line nearly 
one theusand miles south of San Francisco and across the Colorado 
River through the poorest and most difficult portion of the country 
into Arizona, as I have before stated, simply ask the right of way, 
and offer to complete the road on this proposition. This offer I have 
every reason to believe is made in good faith, and on the belief that 
the Southern Pacific road would be met at the Texas line by at least 
one road from the Mississippi River and Gulf ports, with the reason- 
alle prospect that others, with all the necessary branches and con- 
nections needed to unite the existing system of roads between the 
Ohio River and the Gulf will follow in due time. 

Permit me to explain to the House something about this company’s 
roads, resources, its management and prospects, inasmuch as I am 
perbaps more familiar with these particulars than the rest of you. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Company is a California company, 
authorized, by actsof 1866 and 1871, to construct a line running trans- 
versely across the southern half of California, so as to afford a con- 
tinuous and uniform gauge of road from the main line on the thirty- 
second parallel of latitude to the city of San Francisco. The bulk of 
this road has been constructed within the past three years, and it is 
now being pressed with the same vigor, covering as it does some very 
expensive and difficult work in crossing the mountain ranges and the 
amount expended thereon, including the older portions acquired by 
purchase and consolidation, is, it appears, close upon sixty millions. 

Now, with the exception of the fifty miles nearest San Francisco, 
and a short branch from Los Angeles to the ocean, very little of this 
vast work would in all probability have been built for some years, 
merely to meet the demands of the trade on that coast; but Congress, in 
1871, having made a munificent addition to the grant of lands given 
by Texas for the purpose out of the public domain, and the construc- 
tion of the eastern end being undertaken by a company then having 
a fair standing and credit, the completion of the road from the Mis- 
sissippi to the California boundary seemed to be reasonably assured. 
The Southern Pacific was, from the same causes, at the same time, 
prosecuted with renewed activity, as part of an overland line, with 
the expectation of participating in the benefits of a through traffic. 
The company was required by its acceptance of these acts of Congress 
to construct seventy miles per annum, and has done so. Its line of 
road, as before stated, is now across the Colorado River, but, instead 
of being met by the road from the East, its managers are summoned 
here to resist an attempted invasion of its chartered rights and to 
ward off a threatened injury at your hands to its franchises and 
property. In other words, its faithful observance of its compact with 
the Government is no shield against spoliation, while at the same 
time the Texas company’s delinquency (which is a source of loss to 
the California company) appears to be no bar to admitting it to the 
favor and indulgence of the Government, and this false attitude is 


sought to be perpetuated under the name of law bythe bill before you. | 


The California Company, rather than submit to such treatment 
and recognizing the needs and demands of the southern half of the 
country for a prolongation of their lines so as to connect them with 
the Pacific, has consented to undertake the central link of about six 
hundred miles more, so as to reach the Texas boundary. This in effect 
guarantees and secures the construction of the whole line, since it is 
well known that there are responsible corporations, whose lines 
already penetrate Texas and cross Louisiana, which have the ability 
and determination to push westward to a meeting-point as soon as 
they are assured they will be met at the Rio Grande. The eastern 
and western links of this trunk line necessarily move with a common 
object, and will thus be obliged to make a junction at the earliest day 
so as to secure the benefits of through transportation, upon which 
both portions mutually depend. 


It has been suggested that possibly this California company may 
. * 1: — ¥ be 
undertaking more than it has the ability to carry out. On this y5;,, 
I desire to offer some facts which may be new to some of yoy = 
not generally known that the products of the Nevada silver mj, - 
have exceeded $30,000,000 annually for some years, and are entimaten 
at $72,000,000 for the current year, the gold of California and silver 
and gold of Arizona at $45,000,000 more, and the wheat crop alone of 
California at $75,000,000 more, besides wool, wines, and fruits whic} 
will swell our available production of staples to nearly two hundred 
and fifty millions a year. In the carriage and handling of these prod 
ucts and the return stream of commodities and machinery, &¢ oor 
transportation companies find their abundant reward. It is this ex. 
ceptional condition of prosperity on our West coast, owing to our 
salubrious climate, fruitful soil, and mineral deposits, that enables i. 
young a community to step confidently into such vast undertakinvs 
Our people are beginning to realize that this extended production of 
profit is in a large part due to the sagacity and courage of those 
assumed the risks of building railroads, apparently far in advance of 
the needs of the time, a field of investment and enterprise in whic) 
they have had but few imitators and no rivals. We do not gradep 
them this return, especially so long as they keep reinvesting their 
revenues in the same beneficent channel. The people of California 
like those of other Western States, have had their contests wit}; rq|. 
road corporations and have brought them to terms of moderation. 

Let me say to the gentlemen, then, that with these resources 4; 
home and with their excellent credit at home and in the Eastern 
States and in Europe, which grows out of years of unbroken commer. 
cial and financial fidelity, there is no question in my mind as to the 
ability of these capitalists to complete within the next six years 
another six hundred miles of railroad ; certainly not as difficult nor 
as costly as the several hundred miles built within the past five years 
They can make good their offer, and I will venture the emphatic yer- 
dict of the people of California, who know them best, that if your 
sanction is given they will do so in the time named. ; 

But I have heard it whispered that perhaps this young and rich 
company might not be willing to build it, or at any rate would be 
under no great compulsion to do so. It is difficult to believe this 
kind of remark is made with sincerity. It certainly was not made 
by Colonel Scott himself. There is not much of this argument as to 
competition, and what there is of it appears with about equal force 
for and against each of these rival propositions. By either bill you 
may possibly admit trifling competition at one end of the route, but 
you consolidate a monopoly at the other. But in practice this would 
amount to nothing, since both companies are bound to prorate with 
other roads; and I understand both are willing to adopt the pro- 
vision allowing Congress to regulate the rates of freight and fare, 
which I believe to be the right and duty of Congress. 

Of course it will not be contended that the local business of the 
central road would be diminished, but will actually be increased by 
a road lying so far distant as the thirty-second parallel line. So far 
as through freights are concerned, the bulk of them originate near 
one road or the other, and between such points water-carriage is con- 
venient, perennial, and unapproachable for cheapness ; and the rates 
for through business are thus cut down far below the average of the 
railroads in the older States. In the way of passenger travel it is 
possible that whatever abstraction might occur from the main line 
of the central to the southern would be more than made good by 
travel thrown on the numerous feeders and branches of the former. 
The general desire to escape the Sierras on the northern line in win- 
ter would be equalized by a desire to escape the torrid droughts of 
the southern line in summer, sufficient business reason here to ac- 
count for a desire to prevent its construction as a competing line. 
The competition will be limited at all times to through passengers 
and the higher grades of freights between common points, but it is 
more than likely, whoever owns or controls these lines, that in the 
course ef time there will be a combination instead of arivalry between 
them, and those who use the roads will have to pay the same rates 
over both routes. This has been the history of duplicate lines the 
world over, as evidence of whic! I need only call your attention to 
the lines going west from all the principal cities of the East, with 
which lines Colonel Scott has had much to do. We cannot prevent 
combination by a mere statutory cnactment of the character exhib- 
ited in the bill under consideration. 

The theory of the determination of our California capitalists to 
tolerate no other or rival road to the Pacific is not borne out by the 
testimony before you. There has been no collision between the Cen- 
tral road and the Texas road, or the Northern Pacific road, until the 
former, as the pioneer, made this application for Government help. 
Colonel Scott himself was the first to mention to the House commit- 
tee that in 1873 he had bargained with its owners for a controlliog 
interest in the Southern Pacific lines in California, and nothing bat 
his inability to consummate the bargain prevented the transfer of the 
whole line from San Francisco to Fort Yuma to the Texas and Pacific 
Company. Surely, this does not look as if the owners, who were also 
large ownersin the Central, either feared the competition from another 
line, or cared to prevent the admission of an eastern company's road 
right into San Francisco, the place of all others where they certainly 
would have wished a competitor should be excluded. ‘ 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the bill pre- 
sented by Mr. Biair. This, it seems to me, is all the action which is 


who 
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required at our hands on this subject, and all the legislation at the 
hands of Congress in order to secure a speedy completion of the essen- 
tial parts of the railroad. I am further assured of the probable 


chances of its passage through both upper and lower Houses, and its | 
adoption will not only secure all the advantages to the country offered | 


py the other bill, without departing from the ancient faith and with- 
out entailing loss to the Treasury or running counter to the voice of 
the people on this delicate question. If we reject this, and adopt 
the Texas Pacific bill, it is not improbable that all our labor will have 
been lost in the vain effort to pass a measure which cannot obtain the 
necessary support in the Senate, and thus the real obstacle to the 
consummation of this great work will be charged upon the House. 
The bill, as prepared by Mr. Barr, is very carefully and clearly 
drawn, and provides that no unjust discrimination in rates of freight 
or fare shall be made ; and, furthermore, that such road shall prorate 


with all other competing or connecting roads, carrying freight and | 


passengers at the very same rates that ot her roads carry them, 
Congress reserving the right to regulate freights and fares at all 
times. P P 

Mr. Scott has admitted before our committee that the Texas Pacific 
Company were unable to build the road unless the Government would 
issue bonds to the amount of $38,750,000, at 5 per cent. on fifty years’ 
time, thus confessing that his road is bankrupt, notwithstanding his 
company has received an immense land-grant from the Government 
and Texas of over forty million acres. Now will any sensible man 
joan money or bonds to a man or corporation who confessedly is bank- 
rupt? I opine not. Yet such is the status of the Texas Pacific road, 
while on the other hand the Southern Pacific Company have in every 
instance shown their ability and determination to carry out the work 
required of them, and only await your action to complete the road 
without further expense to the Government. 

It seems to me that our duty is plain and straightforward, and that 


is, to legislate in such manner as to avoid increasing the debt and 
expenditures of the Government and burdening our already overbur- 
dened heavy tax-paying population. I, for one, am andalways have 
been opposed to giving one dollar in credit, money, bonds, or lands 
to wealthy and unprincipled monopolies. These large land and other 
grants to private capital have worked irreparable injury to this coun- 
try. They have been the means of destroying confidence among the 
people, and of forcing our workingmen for self-protection to band 
together in order that they might by combined action defeat unjust 
taxation and oppression forced upon them through the efforts of lob- 
bying and scheming corporations. 

The lands and credit of the nation should be held as sacred trusts. 
If we would see the broad and deep foundation of the Government 
built up and perpetuated ; if we would see the work of political refor- 
mation carried on to a successful issue ; if we would see labor fostered 
and industry encouraged; if we would see confidence once more 


| restored and prosperity once more dawn upon us; if we would see 


the rights of mankind maintained against the corruption and perse- 
cution of combined wealth and capital, let us legislate so as to avoid 
useless expenditure and guard in every way the best interests of the 
Government and people. Let us administer the trust reposed in us 
as we would our private business. Let us not hesitate between an 


| offer which involves on the one hand the granting of a subsidy of 


$38,750,000 and establishes dangerous precedents and that which 
avoids all commitments, all doubtful policy, and insures all protfered 
benefits without the risk of money or credit. Let us feel that we are 
not the almoners of the Government’s bounty or of citizens or corpora- 
tions, but rather the guardians of the public welfare and trustees of 
its property and credit, and as such let us vote for a measure which 
promotes the public welfare, encourages industry, and gives to us 
another great commercial link across the continent without adding 
one dollar to the liabilities of the Government. 


APPENDIX, 
Bonds issued to the Pacific Railway Companies, redeemable thirty years from date, interest at 6 per cent., payable January and July in lawful money. 


Name of railway. Authorizing acts. 





Central Pacific 

Kansas Pacific... 

Union Pacific 

Central Branch, Union Pacific 
Western Pacific 

Sioux City and Pacific 


July 1, 1562, and July 
-----| July 1, 1862, and July 2, 
July 1, 1862, and July § 
July 1, 1862, and July 
July 1, 1862, and July * 
July 1, 1862, and July ¢ 
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and not yet paid. 
the United States 
mails, &¢. 


Principal out- 
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Interest paid 


Interest 


885, 120 
303, 000 
236, 512 
600, 000 
970, 560 
628, 320 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$647, 128 


00 
00 
80 
00 
00 
00 


$14, 910, 
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The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debi, as appears from the books and Treasurer's returns in the Department at the close of business, May 31, 1878 


Life-Saving Service. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. H. BROGDEN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


§ 


Monday, June 3, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3988) to promote the 
efficiency of the life-saving service— 


Mr. BROGDEN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The importance of the life-saving service must be 


my apology for the few remarks which I propose to submit on the bill | 


now under consideration. In my opinion it is right and necessary 
for the Congress of the United States to adopt wise and practical 
measures for the benefit and encouragement of commerce, but it is 
much more necessary and commendable to provide as far as possible 
for the protection of human life when it is imperiled by the powerful 
currents of the elements and the destructive storms of the ocean. 

It is true that no human skill can check or control the irresistible 
winds and waves, but much may be done by the timely and judicious 
exercise of nautical skill and undaunted courage for the protection 
of life and property in times of shipwreck and disaster. The men 


who are generally selected for the life-saving service are selected for | 


their peculiar fitness and qualifications for that employment. They 
are commonly poor, earning a scanty subsistence by fishing, and 


largely dependent upon their small pay as surfmen for the support 


of themselves and their families. 


located, having a full knowledge of the currents peculiar to said coast, 
are better qualified to fill the position of surfmen than any other per- 
sons obtainable, and it being their homes, are more likely to remain 
i service from year to year, being at hand during suspension of full 


| useful and effective. 


JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury. 
service, ready to render assistance if needed. Their duty is to save 
life and property jeoparded by the stranding of vessels. They are 
noted for their mastery in handling boats in dangerous seas, when 
the dashing waves and billows are rolling in all their fury and vessels 
are wrecked or in distress, and when poor, helpless mortals are cast 
“‘into the fatal bowels of the deep.” 

I am glad that the bill now under consideration provides for more 
life-saving stations on our coasts, so as to render the service more 
The more stations that are established the more 
protestion will be affogded to stranded vessels and their crews. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, and although we cannot “ ride 
on the whirlwind and direct the storm, or check and curb the wild 
waves in their irresistible power and majesty,” we may somewhat 
provide for the assistance of many of those who may suffer shipwreck 
and disaster within the reach of our life-saving stations. 

Soldiers may face danger and death in battle, under the excitement 
of the occasion, when urged on by the orders of their commanders 
and by “ the shrill trump, the ear-piercing fife, the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” and by the hope of honor and renown. But 
it requires moral courage and fortitude equal to the heroism of the 
bravest soldier for men to risk their lives in the fury of the tempest 
in trying to save the lives of others. 

It should be the object of wise and judicious legislation to foster 
and promote our commercial and maritime interests, and to adopt the 
best and safest measures for the purpose of saving life and property 
from destruction. In my opinion the life-saving service, now under 
the direction and management of the Treasury Department, is where 
it properly belongs. It is the business and duty of that Department to 


| attend to the collection of all our Federal revenues, and the vessels 
The men raised on the coast where the life-saving stations are 


employed in the revenue-marine service are such as to give their offi- 
cers a thorough knowledge of our coasts and render them more capa- 
ble of assisting in the discharge of the work incident to that service. 

The efficiency and utility of the life-saving and revenue-marine 
service, Which has been built up under the management of the Treas- 
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nry Department, until the terrible disasters to the Huron and the 
Metropolis a few months since, have evoked only unqualified com- 
mendation from all quarters. The results of the operations of the 
service during the seven years from 1871, when its reorganization 

is undertaken, to June 30, 1877, as given in the report of the opera- 
tions of the service for the year 1877, page 29, show the number of 
persons saved to be 4,650 and the number of lives lost only 80 in 407 
total value of vessels wrecked, $6,921,394; total value of 
goes, $4,212,012; total value of property saved, $6,967,947; total 
of property lost, $4,129,459. 

lhe failure of the service to render the desired assistance to the 
persons imperiled upon the occasions just mentioned was only the 
result of the very defects which the officers in charge of the service 
have repeatedly pointed out and prayed to have remedied ; and so 
far from being regarded as evidence of inefliciency really proves the 
wisdom and forethought of their recommendation. To transfer this 
service to the Navy is to take it abruptly from the hands of those 
who have spent upon it years of toil and study and gained experi- 
ence which only time can bestow, and to place it in the hands of 
those who have no knowledge of its nature and requirements excep- 
what they may have gained by reading. This, to say the least, is a 
hazardous experiment. At first thought there might seem to be a 
propriety in placing the life-saving service in the Navy Department, 
both being aquatic; but here the analogy ends. 

At first sight, also, there might seem to be an impropriety in plac- 
ing it in the Treasury Department, but this appears otherwise when 
it is considered that to the Treasury Department belong all organiza- 
tions relating to the aid and protection of commerce and the collec- 
tion of the revenues, such as the Coast Survey, Light-House Board, 
revenue marine, steamboat-inspection service, and life-saving service. 
The revenue marine is essentially a coast service, and its vessels ure 
adapted and its oflicers are trained specially to coastwise navigation, 
which involves special features in navigation and seamanship, pro- 
ficiency in which can only be acquired by constant practice and long 
experience, 

Since 1837, when the President was authorized to cause public ves- 
sels to cruise upon the coast in the severe season of the year for the 
relief of distressed navigators, with the exception of a brief period, 
during which the Navy undertook the work and abandoned it as im- 
practicable for them, the vessels of the revenue marine alone have 
been annually designated for this service, and the report of the life- 
saving serviee for 1876, on page 40, shows that between 1860 and 
I-76 twenty-three hundred and eighty-six distressed vessels were 
assisted by them and four hundred and seventy-four lives saved. So 
well do they perform this service that every year the Treasury De- 
partment receives numerous acknowledgments for their services from 
boards of underwriters, ship-owners, and commanders of vessels, as 
well as acknowledgments from foreign governments, and many of the 
otlicers of the service possess testimonials bestowed upon them abroad 
in recognition of the aid they have given distressed vessels. 

Successive annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury specific- 
ally call attention to the extent of the humane work rendered by 
the revenue marine, and Secretary Bristow asserted in his report for 
the year 1875 that throughout one entire month the marine columns 
of the principal commercial newspapers almost every day contained 
accounts of such relief administered to vessels in distress. The inti- 
mate kaowledge of the coast and familiarity with the methods of 
rendering assistance in shipwrecks and in saving life gained in this 
work peculiarly fits this service for the supervision of the life-saving 
service. Naval officers, on the contrary, are not practically familiar 
with the coast, and the Navy is essentially a deep-sea service, being 
simply the national military marine, designed and trained for naval 
wartare. 

The bill to transfer the life-saving service from the Treasury to the 
Navy Department is not in theinterest of economy. It proposes the 
abolition of the offices of district superintendents and the substitu- 
tion therefor of officers detailed from the Navy, to be designated as 
inspectors, and authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to cut up the 
coast into as many districts as he pleases. The number of districts 
cannot be less than they are now, being divided by natural bounda- 
ries, and without restriction by law the number of men detailed from 
the Navy might be readily increased in order to make places for the 
assignment of officers to shore duty, which are eagerly sought for, 
and of expenses being augmented accordingly. Should, however, the 
number remain the same as now, the expenses of the service would 
be considerably increased, inasmuch as the compensation of the naval 
ofticers referred to considerably exceeds that of the present superin- 
tendents, which aggregates but $12,000 per annum. Inaddition there 
would be required an outlay for office rent and fuel, and probably 
clerk hire, which under the present system is not incurred, the super- 
intendents living in their own houses which they use for offices, and 
performing their own clerical labor. 

Much expense is also saved by the transportation and distribution 
of outfits and supplies to the life-saving stations by the revenue- 
cutters in their cruisings, which obviously naval vessels could not be 
employed to do. 

There is now a rigid inspection of the service by revenue-marine 
officers in addition to the oversight exercised by the superintendents, 
which is inexpensively performed in connection with and without 


disasters 5 
cul 


value 


cc 
detriment to their other duties, their transportation being 0 
secured upon their own vessels in their regular cruising. ~ 

The naval inspectors would not have that intimate local knowledg 
of the coast which is deemed essential and which a superint; edenti 
required to have throughout the line of his district and whj, h] 
always formed an important topic in the examination of candid — 
for these positions, This knowledge involves many features t}, st at : 
not and cannot be shown by charts, and can only be learned by eo, 
tinued local residence upon and examination of the coast.’ Th, 
knowledge of the inhabitants, which superintendents have a, rr sired 
by long residence in their respective districts, is an almost indigyey. 
sable requisite and enables them to make suitable selections of keer, 
ers and surfmen. This also would be beyond the power of the yay. 
strangers contemplated by the bill to transfer the life-saving seryio, 
from the Treasury to the Navy Department until after a residence of 
two or three years at least, at the end of which time by naval rule they 
would be detached and other strangers detailed in their places. Th,: 
bill provides for the manning of the stations by men enlisted jy 1) 
Navy. 

These men must either be the wreckers and fishermen who pow 
compose the life-saving crews or navy sailors. The former canno: 
be enlisted under the terms of the bill to transfer, to be subjected 
to naval discipline, and made liable to transfer in case of war or 
other emergency, as said bill ptovides, to the decks of the Nay Ss 
They are coast fishermen and cannot be obtained for service upon the 
condition of seamen. As far as any advantage resulting from enlist- 
ment is concerned, this is already practically secured, the best men 
being generallly re-engaged for several years in succession. 

The usual examination of the keepers and surfmen of the life-say- 
ing stations by a board of two officers of the revenue marine familiar 
with the nature and equipments of the service and a medical officer 
of the marine hospital service was commenced soon after the rendez- 
vous of the crews at their stations for the active season. These ex- 
aminations are made each year, as early in the season as possible, and 
are of the greatest use, not only in weeding out unworthy members 
of the crews, but in bracing and animating the others for the serious 
and arduous duties required of them as sentinels of the winter coast 
and guardians of the lives of stranded seafarers. 

The Navy sailors and surfmen are two professions, as technically 
distinct as the trades of a blacksmith and carpenter. The surfmen 
who live on the coast are useful sentinels in the tempest and the 
storm. They watch for the approach of danger, and whenever an 
occasion requires their services they hasten to assist the distressed. 

I believe that Sumner J. Kimball, general superintendent of the 
life-saving service, is the right man in the right place and worthy of 
the responsible position he occupies. He is judicious and systemati: 
in his management and faithful in discharge of his duty. In speak- 
ing of the examination and selection of those who may in times of 
danger and disaster have charge of the lives and property of others, 
in his report of the operations of the service for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1877, Mr. Kimball says: 

The object is to obtain the best men for the life-saving service, and that can b 
most successfully done by practical examination and experience. 

And now, with proper regard for the protection of human life, let 
us pass the bill under consideration as the best we can do, and thus 
try to keep step with the progress of the times and the civilization 
of the nineteenth century. « 


alnly 


In the 


Greenbacks instead of National-Bank Notes. 


SPEECH CF HON. FRANK D. COLLINS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 4247) reported by Mr. Buckner, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, as a substitute for the bill (H. R. No. 2827) “ to retire 
the circulating notes of the national banks, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, there are few questions in the polit- 
ical history of our country which have been canvassed with such de- 
termined vigor and with such integrity of purpose as the one which 
claims the immediate attention of the legislator upon the bill reported 
by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky. 

The contest now waging in the district which I represent warrants 
me in stating that its consideration among the masses is the upper- 
most, and a theme that has not abated since the organization of the 
national banks. Representing as I do a constituency in the very 
heart of the productive industries of Pennsylvania, where every pro- 
ducer and laborer who works in a factory, mine, or on a farm, or In 
any branch of business that creates wealth, where their interests are 
identical and unitedly in common, I feel safe in asserting that the 
investigation of the so-called greenback policy has been for the past 
few years so persistent and with such intelligible results that, irre- 
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enective of party fealty or other issues, the great majority are a unit 
upon these facts: that there is something wrong in the financial 
machinery of the nation ; that the non-producing moneyed interest 
ye controlling legislation in their interest are striving for selfish ends 
+) gain the ascendency at the expense of producers and laborers; 
that high rates of interest are the outgrowth of this ascendency, and 
finally, that the establishment of national banks with circulating 
notes at the expense of an already demonstrated system of legal- 
render issues from the General Government was the culminating 
stroke of the gravd conspiracy of the non-producing interest to attain 
that supremacy. : : : 

It is to that event alone in our financial history that the thou- 
<ands of coal-miners, who are rapidly enlightening themselves upon 
this subject, attribute the rapid accumulation at the money centers 
of the country of the circulating medium, which by constitutional 
rieht should have been issued by the General Government for the 
weneral good, irrespective of the hostile interests which it is claimed 
could have been exerted by a united money interest in the event 
that the Government should have pursued a policy inimical to the 
wishes of the great army of bankers. Nor are these misgivings, Mr. 
Speaker, without foundation on the part of the vast army of laborers 
and producers who have suffered beyond computation since the finan- 
cial pressure of the past years has jeopardized all that they had at 
stake, and in too many instances the annihilation was total. They 
have learned to reason from observation of facts that have occurred 
n their own recent experience. 

They recall the greenback of 1862, authorized by the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, of that year ; they remember too well how eagerly and with 
what avidity these notes issued by the authority of the General Goy- 
ernment were grasped and in many cases hoarded because of a repre- 
sentative value which they professed that made them acceptable side 
by side with the intrinsic value derived from the coins of the same 
denomination ; they recall too, Mr. Speaker, the practical availability 
of that currency which went forth that year to pay the soldiers of 
our armies on land and the sailors of our flag at sea; they gather by 
deduction that these notes were to all purposes money because it was 
plainly written in the statute that these notes— 

sall be receivablein payment of all taxes, internal duties, excise, debt, and de 


if every kind due to the United States, except duties on imports ; and of all 


claims and demands against the United States of every kind whatever, except for 

iterest upon bonds and notes, which shall be paid in coin, and shall also be lawful 

ney and a legal tender ia payment of all debts, public and private, within the 
United States, except duties en imports and interest as aforesaid. 

These faithful and long-suffering toilers, Mr. Speaker, have become 
possessed also through the varied phases of political discussion of 
facts still more pertinent to the resolution before the House. They 
have learned that the founders of our Government were inimical to 
asystem of paper money, which, in contemplation of law, possessed 
only the attributes of bills of exchange ; they have been taught by 
the unremittent discussion of this question that if the founding of 
the system of national banks with authority to issue circulating 
notes was not a direct violation of the letter of the law it was clearly 
antagonistic to the spirit of the teachings of our forefathers. The 
writings of Jefferson in favor of a paper currency based upon proper 
attributes have become familiar to the people. The opinions of 
Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, in accord 
with the same doctrine, are read and known throughout the land. 
The Madison papers and the conclusions of the leading statesmen of 
tlt country for all time past are in this age of rapid diffusion of 
knowledge household words at the firesides of the nation. 

In every step of departure from true principles in the management 
of the national finances there appears to the tax-paying workers of 
this country nothing but a systematic and designing violation of 
healthy precedents and a preconcerted conspiracy on the part of the 
united capitalists to legislate a dollar of their own expediency to a 
value greater in its relation to the political economy of the nation 
than is the citizen as a unit in his relative character to the grand 
total of true wealth. The establishment of national banks with pre- 
rogatives not warranted by precedent and the consequent increase of 
interest upon the honest toil of the country was such a fastening of 
extertion upon the commonwealth of the Government as is seldom 
found in the annals of peoples whose histories lay claim to far less 
pretensions than our own. The case becomes still more aggravated 
when it is taken into consideration, Mr. Speaker, that at the time of 
founding these questionable institutions the nation was supplied with 
a paper currency which was acceptable to the people and which 
passed current as the exponent of national wealth, which acceptable 
currency, fulfilling its mission as the choice of the people, was or- 
dered to be consumed to ashes in order that extortion might ensue. 

Is it necessary, Mr. Speaker, to waste hours of debate upon a propo- 
sition which embodies but the bare fact asits res geste that one note, 
the promise of a mighty people in their sovereign capacity, is ordered 
into the furnace to make room for a substitute which breeds extor- 
tion by its very creation, and is afterall but the promise of a govern- 
ment only by proxy? Were it not for the sophistry of a daring com- 
bination of capital for greed alone, discussion upon the question toa 
disinterested mind would appear absurd. 

Whether the result of the present Congress be favorable or not, the 
admonitions of a powerful people on this issue should not pass un- 
heeded. The patience of the people is well-nigh exhausted. The 
authors, the instigators, the abettors of this crime upon the people 


are at the present momentunder an indictment found by an exasper- 
ated and impoverished citizenship, and arguments piled mountain- 
high will not acquit these factors of a great crime perpetrated for 
selfish aims, born in corruption, named in iniquity, fostered under the 
guidance and care of a rotten predominating power, bred in the school 
of national profligacy,and graduated by the boidest faculty that ever 
attempted entrance into legislative halls in thisor any other govern- 
ment upon the face of the earth. 

Is there anything in this bill, Mr. Speaker, that can appear in the 
least as partisan in bharacter? ‘Does it ask for the issue of an amount 
which would be in excess of the estimate of speculative economists ? 
By no means. It asks but the restoring to their proper sphere in 
circulation the Treasury notes with the representative stamp of our 
national faith in lieu of the same amount of circulating notes of the 
national banks which are a burden on the people, impoverishing the 
land by extortionable interest for the benefit of a profession of money- 
changers who have been sapping the life-blood of the nation with 
the remorseless tenacity of leeches since the country first sounded its 
note of alarm and sent forth a cry for her sons to come to her relief. 
There can be no opposition founded upon equitable principles to such 
an issue of currency. In a commercial country a paper currency is 
absolutely necessary. We have in accordance with the principles 
adopted in all other commercial countries demonstrated that legal- 
tender Treasury notes can be, are, and ever will be, not only equal to 
money of a coin basis, but for convenience and expediency superior 
to it. 

I am safe in expressing the views of my constituency when I make 
the prediction at this dawn of so-called resumption that the day is 
not far distant when the people will clamor for the money which we 
now propose to issue in preference to the gold which is hidden in the 
vaults of the vast money centers of the nation. With the measure 
now proposed fully ingrafted on legislation the people, now intelli- 
gent and watchful of their interests, never would permit it to be 
changed, because it is just and will require no further disturbing leg- 
islation to unsettle business afterward. A feeling of contentment, 
the outgrowth of a proper and equitable limit to the currency, will 
hastily spur the exertions of industry to increased activity. The new 
basis will be a guarantee to the people that the General Government 
is not fostering a policy which makes the rich man richer and the 
poor man poorer; the blighting influences of non-productive capital 
will be overshadowed by the common interests of the people, and joy 
and prosperity will again visit a million and more impoverished homes 
in the great industrial centers of the mighty State which I have the 
honor to represent. Its benefits will not be confined alone to the 
limits of the Keystone State nor to the boundaries of our own country ; 
it will tend to increase power and wealth to such a degree that all 
other nations will stand amazed at our progress. It will react upon 
foreign countries in equalizing the inequalities that now exist in 
draining their surplus labor, and thus elevate and ameliorate the con- 
dition of hundreds of millions of the toiling masses of the world. 


The Fishery Award. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE B. LORING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 17, 1878, 


On the bill providing for the payment of the award made by the fisheries commis- 
sion at Halifax under the treaty of Washington. 


Mr. LORING. Mr. Speaker, the attitude in which the Government 
of the United States stands in regard to the award of the commission- 
ers appointed to adjust all claims growing out of the fishery clause of 
the treaty of Washington is so peculiar that I feel called upon to ex- 
press the views of those citizens in my district whose calling is affected 
by the final adjustment of the difficulties between us and Great 
Britain growing out of the civil war. Iliave no desire to discuss the 
treaty itself. The long and tedious discussion and contest out of 
which it grew are familiar to all. The extraordinary surrender of 
the rights of the American fishermen has been protested against by 
all friends of their interests, who witnessed with astonishment and 
alarm one more blow struck at what used to be properly called the 
“nursery of American seamen.” The honorable obligation which 
binds every Christian nation to observe all provisions contained in 
treaties has been recognized even in the face of apparent injustice. 
The disasters which have fallen upon the fisheries are too well known 
to require repetition here. And while I am ready to observe all the 
requirements imposed upon us and to submit the disputed points of 
the controversy to the fair and liberal consideration of the nation 
with whom we treat, I still feel bound to record the views and pro- 
tests of those Americans who know by experience the difficulties by 
which the fisheries are surrounded. In a speech which I bad the 
honor of submitting to the House on the subject of the tariff I de- 
scribed the distress which had fallen upon the business of one of the 
most flourishing cities of Massachusetts through the operation of that 
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clause of the treaty which admits the fish of the provincial fishermen 
into American markets free of duty. I did not state the case too 
strongly. And I now quote the sentiments of the merchants of 
Gloucester upon the treaty and the award—sentiments drawn from 
experience and strongly and earnestly expressed by the memorialists. 


They say: 

Your memorialists, in behalf of the American fishermen and merchants engaged 
in the heres, at Gloucester, Massachusetts, which city, in the amount of men 
and capital employed and results accomplished, stands as the leading representa- 
tive city in this industry in this country, ask most respeétfully your attention to 
the matter of the recent award by the honorable commissioners lately sitting at 
Halifax of an amount as due from this country for certain privileges extended to 


tis! 


ermen in the taking of fish from their waters. 
lor this privilege of tishing along the shores of British North America in our 
own vessels without being restricted to any distance from the shore, and for the 
right to land on their shores to cure the fish taken or dry the nets used by us, our 
Government is asked to pay five and one-half millions of dollars in addition to the 
privilege granted the people of those provinces of bringing into our markets these 
products tree of duty 
While we have noopinion to offer as to the obligation of the Government in honor 
to abide by the award of the commission, however absurd or contrary to evidence 
t may appear, we do most earnestly and solemnly protest against any such amount 
being paid by this Government on the ground that by so doing they are in any way 
aiding or encouraging the development of the American fisheries. Weask nosuch 
xpenditure as a favor tous. On the contrary, we believe that the free use of our 
markets alone by the British producers and fishermen has greatly stimulated and 
encouraged theivy business while it has had a correspondingly depressing influence 
on ours; and that that privilege is of more value to them than the use of their 
shores can ever be to us; that any award above this privilege will tend greatly 
to magnify their value and lead to further embarrassing complications in future 


adjustments of commercial relations between us by giving fictitious value to those 
fishenes 





We appreciate the disposition that has been shown by the Government in times 
past to encourage and foster this industry, a policy growing out of the necessity 
of encouraging a school of hardy seamanship among our own people, and are con- 
tident that an examination of the rolls of men who manned our Navy during the 
war of 1812 and during the late rebellion will confirm the wisdom of this policy of 
encouragement. Whatever the Government may decide in the matter of appro- 
priating this amount of money we only ask that it may be able to meet the ques- 
tion outside of any value consideration to the American fishermen, for we get no 
advantage which does not rightfally belong to us by mutual concession without 
this extraordinary demand. 

UNNINGHAM & THOMPSON. 
ETTINGELL & CUNNINGHAM. 
MITH & OAKES. 
JOSEPH O. PROCTER, Jr. 
D. C. & H. BABSON. 
CLARK & SOMES. 
B. MADDOCKS & CO. 
GEO. GARLAND. 
GEORGE STEELE. 
GEO. NORWOOD & SON. 
WM. PARSONS 2p & CO. 
JAMES 8. AYER. 
GEO, DENNIS & CO. 
WILLIAM B. COOMBS. 
JAS. G. TARR & BRO. 
JAMES MANSFIELD & SONS. 
5S. N. HARDY. 
ANDREW LEIGHTON. 
DAVID LAW & CO. 
WHALEN & ALLEN. 
HARVEY KNOWLTON, Jr. 
RUSE & JORDAN 
JOHN F. WONSON & CO. 
SHUTE & MERCHANT. 
DANIEL SAYWARD. 
SAYWARD BROs. 
PERKINS BROTHERS. 
JOHN PEW & SON. 
CHARLES PARKHURST. 
LEONARD WALEN. 
GvoUCcEsTER, March 18, 1878 


To this memorial of the merchants let me add a statement made by 
a committee of the citizens of Gloucester appointed for that purpose. 
This committee says: 


The undersigned, a committee appointed at a general meeting of the citizens of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and vicinity, engaged in the fishing business, would 
respectfully represent and ask your consideration of the following statement here- 
with submitted 

Che commissioners provided for by the twenty-second article of the treaty of 
Washington met at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in the fall of 1877, to determine “ the 
amount, if any, of compensation which in their opinion ought to be paid by the 
Government of the United States to the government of Her Britannic Majesty in 
retarn for privileges accorded to the citizens of the United States under article 
18 of said treaty 

After a full and protracted hearing in the premises, the introduction of a large 
amount of evidence on both sides bearing upon the merits of the case, able and 
exhaustive arguments by the counsel for the respective governments, the award 
of a majority of the commissioners was, that the sum of five and a half millions of 
dollars should be paid by the United States to Her Britannic Majesty's govern- 
ment as an additional compensation for the privileges heretofore named. 

Under the operation of the treaty, and the privileges granted therein to Her 
Majesty's subjects, especially the right to land their fish free of duty in the United 
States, thereby availing themselves of the advantage of our markets, and directly 
competing with our own fishermen in the disposal and sale of the fish thus im- 
ported, the prosperity and extent of the fisheries have been greatly increased and 
the thrift of the people promoted in the provinces of the Dominion government, 
while on the other hand the effect has been to injure and depress the fishing inter- 
ests of the United States rendering the business both precarious and unprofitable, 
and in some cases to its abandonment by our people. The a of Her Majesty's 
government in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Branswick, Prince Edward's 
Island, &c., can build their vessels cheaper than we can, and catch their fish at 
much less expense, as the fish are near their homes, and these great advantages on 
their part the American fishermen have barely managed to compete with in the 
past by the exercise of the utmost energy and perseverance in the prosecution of 
the business. In addition to the above-named advantages the provincial fishermen 
have secured by the treaty the invaluable privilege of commanding the best mar- 
ket in the world for the sale of their fish duty free 
Under these circumstances we have uo hesitation in saying that to-day the pro- 


vincial fishermen stand in point of position and future outlook infipit) 
those of the United States. — Mhead of 

The attention of the Government has been also called to the recent out 
upon American fishing-vessels at Fortune Bay, upon the coast of \; “ ves 
while in peaceable prosecution of their herring voyages. The crows of 
sels were threatened with violence by the inhabitants of the island. the. 
damaged, and in some cases destroyed. They were compelled to let the)... 
escape after they had been secured in their seines, and the ‘ 
to leave for home without a cargo, and in consequence 
pecuniary loss. 

We trust the Government will be disposed to take such prom 
tion as will prevent the recurrence of such flagrant violation o 
fishermen, and demand a suitable and adequate indemnifi 
sustained. 

The award of the commission is simply exorbitant and, in our o 
ranted by the facts in the case, and not sustained in any degree | 
submitted in the hearing. : 

The concessions made by the United States to the Dominion governme 
the treaty are of greater value than those granted to our Government 
award, if any, should have been paid to the United States. 

The action of the United States commissioner in dissenting from the decisi 
the majority has our hearty and unqualified approval. me 

In conclusion, therefore, we submit that, the foregoing statement bx 
the decree of the commission should not receive your confirmation 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the action of Congress, we are desirous that t 
moral obligation of the Government be recognized and the national honor 
cated. But our special purpose and desire is not so much to protest a 
payment of the award as to place on record our distinct and positive conyictio, 
that neither the treaty nor award are of any benefit whatever to the fishing inter. 
ests of New England, but on the contrary have resulted and will continue to »: 
sult to their detriment and injury. ; 
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BENJ. H. CORBIN 
JOSEPH 0. PROCTER 
SYLVANUS SMITH. 
DAVID W. LOW, 
F. H. BABSON, 
Committee 
GLoucEsTER, March 2, 1872. m 
Now, Mr. Speaker, this expression is enough. These memorialists 
tell the whole story. They know whereof they speak. And I trust 
that the Government of the United States will see to it that the case 
as it stands is fully explained and all its complications are laid be 
fore the world when the final adjustment is made. I am ready to 
put the Administration in funds for all its necessities. But in doing 
this I desire especially that an elaborate statement should be made 
of the understanding of the Government with regard to the obliga- 
tions under which we rest, and that no dangerous precedent should 
be established by silently submitting to a result reached by unex- 
pected means and by steps not to be repeated. 


A Tariff for Revenue with Moderate, Reasonable, and Sufficient 
Protection. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. C. BURCHARD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Tuesday, June 4, 1878. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ar 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. No, 4106) to impose duties on foreig 
imports, to promote trade and commerce, and reduce taxation, and for other pur 
poses— 


Mr. BURCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending measure concerns the revenues of the 
Government and the business interests of the country. It is, in fact, 
business legislation, and I desire to discuss it as such. Gentlemen 
representing different sections of the country in their votes, prelimi- 
nary to entering on this discussion, seem generally to have been in- 
fluenced by the considerations as to how the pending proposition 
would affect their localities. 

I shall not in the time that I am to address the committee to-day 
enter upon a general discussion of the tariff nor argue the merits or 
comparative soundness of protection and free-trade theories. Gentle- 
men who have preceded me in debate and whose opinions I respect and 
whose long service here entitles their judgment and opinions to great 
consideration and weight have presented their views on the pending 
measure. They have discussed this bill as to its details and the tarifl 
system in its general aspect. The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. BANKs,] of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
discussing the tariff, announced a proposition to which I give cordial 
assent and to which I desire to call the attention of the committee. 
The gentleman, speaking of the industries of his State, said: 

My rule is now, as it has been heretofore, to ask for the protection of the indus- 
tries of the State I in part represent with my friends and associates on this tloor— 


. » alin - 2 d 
to ask for it from the Government the least that is necessary for thir purpose ane 
to be content with that. 


Acting upon this principle he said to his people aau to the gentle- 
men engaged in the industries that might be affected : 


It is better for you to consider the condition of the country, ascertain what |s 
necessary for the full security and protection of the interests in which yon are 
engaged, and make a statement, if you please, to the committee of the House 
setting forth what you think will be yzpenient, necessary, and just for the Gov 
ernment and yourselves. 
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He informs us that these gentlemen did meet, and that the manu- 
¢cturers of cotton fabrics — 


Voluntarily recommended the retention of the frame-work of the present tariff, | 

i consented to and advised a reduction of duties affecting the industry in 
vich they are engaged from 10 to 50 per cent., leaving only one branch of all 
‘i industries unchanged, and that one the most delicate, complicated, expen- 
‘o and novel of all their products. 


The honorable gentleman further said: 


\s it was with the cotton manufacturers so it was with the woolen manufactu- | 
ee They consented to and in a certain sense recommended as of their own 
a reduction of duties of from 23 to 25 per cent. And as regards that still 


ort (lelicate and less firmly established branch of industry, the manufacture of 
sik. for which the people of this country have long struggled, an industry which 
». viven wealth to the most prosperous and richest states of the globe, this too 
ame forward after anxious deliberation and made what the chairman called a 
‘oat liberal proposition in the way of reduction of duties with which they had 
een and are now protected by the Government. 

They found, as he states— 

That the duties could be reduced and they could still pursue their vocations with 
more or less success. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts also said that 112 corporations 
of his State had come forward in this spirit, which I commend, and 
themselves proposed to submit to a reduction in the tariff of 10, 20, | 
\), 40,and 50 per cent. They say to us here that they can afford to man- 
facture with duties from 10 to 50 per cent. below the present tariff 
rates. If that is the fact, can we here, charged with the considera- | 
sion of this measure as a business proposition, refuse to consider the | 
tariff and treat it as something holy and sacred, some institution that 
has come down from the past with all the sanctions of antiquity about 
it. and which we are afraid to consider or disturb ? 

I think not, and therefore shall proceed to inquire and seek to as- 
certain the least rate of duty these industries require for sufficient 
protection, what is the least they can afford, and what ought they 
to ask, and what in fairness and right ought to be accorded them. I | 
meet the gentlemen who fear that their interests will be injuriously 
aflected by a reduction of duties in that spirit, and I desire to exam- | 
ine the present tariff in order to see whether its duties conform to | 
the principle thus announced and whether it needs revision and a | 
reduction of its rates. 

Let me say, at the outset, that the tariff as it stands to-day is not 


asarale the result of legislation framed and designed for the pro- | 


tection of the industries of the country; I admit that the principle 
of protection, from the erganization of the Government to the present 
time, has been more or less recognized, but not as the paramount and 
controlling object. The principle to be considered by legislators in 


the past has ever been, with very few exceptions, What does the | 


revenue require ? 

The tariff bill of 1789, which recognized, as is justly and truly 
claimed, the principle of protection, at the same time was a revenue 
tariff; it imposed a high duty of from 6 to 45 per cent. per pound on 
tea and duties on other articles that were purely revenue duties. To 
be sure it put a tariff duty on woolens and on cottons; on woolens of 
5 per cent. ; on cottons of from 10 to 15 per cent. ; and on other articles 
in proportion. But the controlling principle was to raise revenue. 

In 1864 when we raised the tariff duties it was in the interest of the 


| manufactures of this country average as I have given them. 


| difference of 50 per cent. in labor, having the material free. 





revenues of the Government, the increase of revenue being rendered | 


necessary for carrying on the war. 

call attention to the question, 
WHAT I8 A FAIR RATE OF DUTY? 

If the manufacturers of this country could have their raw material, 

as it is called, free, they would need but a low rate of duty. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 


the manufacturers of foreign countries there must be a duty upon 
foreign imports, what rate is necessary ? What are vhe elements that 
our manufacturers here have to contend with? 


The cost of a manufactured article is summed up in the average | 
expenditure for material, interest paid or justly allowable for capital 


invested, taxation assessed, and wages paid to the labor employed. 


The domestic manufacturer having advantage in nearness to the mar- | 


ket can undersell his foreign rival, unless the greater cost of material, 
interest on capital, taxation, and wages counterbalance the saving 
in cost of transportation. What are the differences tn these elements, 
comparing our own with foreign countries? What percentage of duty 
on an imported article is necessary to enable the American manufact- | 


uret of a similar article to meet foreign competition in our own mar- | 


kets? 

I will take up each of these elements of cost, material, wages, 
taxation, and interest separately and successively to ascertain what 
average rate of duty each will require. When materials are duty 
tree and each has equal facilities for purchase, no compensatory duty | 
Will be required on the value of the material used. 

In many manufactures and especially in cotton fabrics material is 
cheaper in this country than abroad by the cost of one ocean voyage. | 

laving free raw material our manufacturers can fairly ask for pro- 
tection only as against the difference in cost of production occasioned 
by higher wages, taxation, and interest. 

What protection, what percentage of duty will the higher wages 
paid here than paid abroad require ? 

_ This will depend upon, first, the proportion of the cost of wages 
in an article to its total cost; second, the difference between rates of 


Wages in different countries; third, the difference in efficiency of 
vor in each country. 


Grant- | 
ing that to place the manufacturers of this country upon a par with | 


| machinery. 


| tion in this country we must have a high rate of tariff. 
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PROPORTION OF COST OF WAGES TO TOTAL COST 

Wages, as the statements of manufacturers and the census reports 
show, constitute but a fraction of the total cost. 

The average comparative value of wages, material, and the balance 
for interest, taxation, profits, &c., in each dollar of the manufactured 
products of a few industries, is given in this statement, compiled from 


| data obtained from the census returns : 


Material. 


These comparative proportions of labor and material in the value 
of the finished product are corroborated by the manufacturers them- 
selves, as given in statements made by them to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1849 and published in the Treasury report for that year, 
which I hold in my hand. They vary somewhat in different goods, 
but the average agrees with the statement I have made. Taking 
the census returns, the comparative value of the material, amount of 
wages paid, the profits, interest, &c., in the production of the leading 
Take 
textiles for instance. The raw material is 62 per cent., wages 194 per 
cent.; profits, interest, &c., 17 per cent. As wages constitute but one- 
fifth or 20 per cent. of the value of the article, in order to enable the 
manufacturer to pay 50 per cent. additional wages to labor it is nec- 
essary to add only 10 per cent. to the original value of the article itself. 
Ten per cent. duty on textiles would on the average make up for the 
It is the 
same with the subdivisions of these textiles. Také the article of cot- 
ton, the figures are : wages 22 per cent., material 63 per cent., profits, 
&c., 15 per cent. 

Figure out the prices of materials, &c., that go to make up the 
value of the product, and you find that is the ratio. The ratio of 
wages in the case of woolens is 17} per cent.; of silk, 16 per cent. ; 
of steel, 17 per cent. 

DIFFERENCE IN WAGES. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Banks] 
quoted frgm Mr. Wells, and correctly stated that the wages in manu- 
facturing establishments in this country as compared with England 
are, or rather were, from 25 to 50 per cent. higher here, and as com- 
pared with Belgium and France from 50 to 100 per cent. higher. Our 
chief competitor in these protected industries, our only large com- 
petitor in cottons, woolens, and iron and steel is England; and the 
difference in wages here as compared with England is from 25 to 50 
per cent. higher. 

Now, we do not need a tariff of 25 te 50 per cent. on the completed 
product to put the manufacturer here on an equality with the foreign 
manufacturer in order to give him the additional amount necessary 
to pay for the difference in labor. 

EFFICIENCY OF LABOR. 

In efficiency of labor the American manufacturer has the advan- 
tage. The superior education, culture, aptitude, social position, and 
physical comforts of the American laborer tell upon his capacity 
for effective and skilled work. Especially is this so in the use of 
machinery and in products manvfactured chiefly by the aid of 
The manufacturers of this country using machinery, 
although paying higher wages than are paid abroad, are able, on 
account of the greater efficiency of labor, in many articles, such as 
boots and shoes and cotton fabrics, to exportand compete with their 
products in the markets of the world. 

Therefore, in case of an article of average cost, in order to be able 
to pay 50 per cent. additional wages to the laborer, only from 10 to 11 
per cent. peeve duty need be put on the similar imported article 
to place the domestic manufacturer on an equality with the former in 
respect to wages. Now our early tariffs recognized this distinction. 
Their low rates of duty showed this. Having the raw material from 
which our woolen and cotton goods are manufactured free we do not 
need 40 or 50 or 100 per cent. tariff upon the finished article to put our 


| manufacturers upon an equality with the world and enable them to 
| pay this additional compensation to laborers unless the difference in 


taxation and interest on capital requires it. 
DIFFERENCE IN TAXATION. 
The next element to be taken into account in fixing a tariff is the 
relative rates of taxation here and in other countries; what is the 


| least protection that by reason of taxation these industries can atiord 


to take? To my surprise I found that taxation is in our favor. 
this country the subject of taxation is often spoken of. 
discussed in the papers. 


In 
I often see it 
They say that on account of the high taxa- 
But taxation 
here is not higher than the taxation in England. Our national, local, 
and municipal taxation added together does not equal that of England, 
either per capita or per dollar of its wealth; but, to the contrary, the 
taxation is much greater in England than in this country. I have 
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at 
figures here that I have taken from the American Almanac, and I find | ad out laborers would not have been on an equality with the ma: 
that the taxation in this country, national, State, local, and munic- | facturers abroad. For that reason, in order to make u oe 


. for this j 
nal-revenue taxation so exacted, we put about 10 per cent. ae, 


average rates of duty upon foreign articles competing wi 
Gentlemen will remember that the intonnal-sevens> ed — 
cent. on the value of every article made by the manufacturer. lt 
was reduplicated. The raw material paid 5 per cent., and then 5 
cent. more was paid upon that material when manufactured. Thee 
were taxes on sales and taxes in every form of licenses, I think C . 
gress did right in raising the duties at that time. al 
The duties on silk goods prior to that time were abo 
cent., although 8 per cent. would have been a compensatin 
the difference in cost of labor. During the war we imposed a dut 
on imported raw silk of 35 per cent; and then we put a duty = 
60 per cent. on all foreign imported manufactured silks, thus jy. 
creasing the duty on the latter 30 per cent. to compensate for the dale 
on raw silk. : 
Now, although it does help the manufacturer in New Jersey and 
Connecticut and other regions of the country, I would not redne 
that duty to the old rate notwithstanding it pays about 200 per cent 
to the manufacturer on every dollar he gives for the raw material he 


ipal, as given by the census and latest returns, is much less than 
the national, municipal, local, &c., taxation in England. 

The trne value of the real and personal property of the United 
States in 1470 was reported by the Superintendent of the Census to 
amount to $30,068,515,507. 

The taxation of the United States for the last years obtainable is, 
(American Almanac, 1578:) 

National revenue .................- ; osreeene pwensenses oneness #2 


State taxes...... ee ccereccces sesceccocs 
Local taxes, (census 1870) 


79, 000, 587 
», 760, 934 
2, 540, 223 









ut 30 per 
g tariff for 





DE x po cnsdesccnsccessovceavenenbeessuesennnysesannsespacerese 531, 301, 744 


Per capita, (population 44,000,000) 
UE CEE Gh Pie nn enn ss 0nkneprcnseescoubeseceshucssesesswneesesens - 013 


A late valuable speech of the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [ Mr. KELLEY } contains a paper read by Mr. Ernest Seyd before 
the British Society of Arts, which presents the following statement 
of the wealth of the United Kingdom: 


England's amount of wealth— Assets. 





Se ee MRT lon Ae aly alien ic yoh ea ea RES . £2,000, 000,000 | has to use. I would put as high a duty on silks as they will bear 
Dh, SONG MIT wnaihicesncs pennies 1, 200, 000, 000 | because I am for obtaining as much revenue as can be got from silks’ 
3. Movable household goods, say 600, 000, 000 | since they are worn by the wealthy as a rule and by those who cay 
: Gebes, sale sain aee — 200, 000, 000 | *fford to pay the higher price. Still it is acknowledged that the rates 
6. Active capital of 2900,000,000, of which in goods.............-. 400,000, 000 | are too high, that they are above the revenue point. They induce 
7. Currency, £170,008,008, (less bank-notes current, £22,000,000). . . . 148, 000,000 | smuggling and fraudulent importations. The duty is like that oy 
8. International weaith 


Spee 1, 100, 000, 000 


diamonds; we would be glad to put a duty of 100 per cent. or even 
a higher duty on diamonds. But practically we find that it wil] not 
do, if we desire to obtain the most revenue, to put the duty higher 
than from 10 to 25 per cent. on diamonds, and a duty of 40 to 50 per 
cent. on silks will probably give as much revenue as the present rate. 

Why did we raise the tariff on cottons? I wish I had time to eal! 
attention to the items of the cotton tariff as we fixed it in 1861. We 
imposed duties of 1,3, and 4 cents per square yard. We raised those 
duties in 1865 to 5,6}, and 7 cents, with 10 per cent. added to that, 
according to the size, quality, weight, &c. Why did we dothat? Be. 
cause we puta duty of 3 cents a pound on imported raw cotton and an 
internal-revenue tax of 3 cents a pound on al] cotton grown in the 
country. This of course raised the cost ana price of the manufactures 
of cotton. If we had not put up the duty op cotton goods foreign 
manufacturers could have sent their goods into our market and pre- 
vented the carrying on of our manufactures. We could get also more 
revenue by putting up the duty. That was allright. I approve and 
indorse the action in increasing the duty at that time. 

Then, again, take the case of wool and woolens. In 1567 we 
adopted a wool tariff. In order to compensate for the internal-rey- 
enne tax we imposed 10 per cent. additional duty on wool. We 
increased the duty on woolen goods, making it specific, the increase 
being on the average about 25 per cent. We had increased the duty 
on the raw material, and we increased the duty on the finished article. 
That was all right. 





Total .....-. odes seESSSOUNEOE tHE DES STE NSTsSEOHE ED eH ES YeDETe 6, 248, 000, 000 
Which equals $31,240,000,000. 
The taxation of the United Kingdom is, national, $392,825,180. 
The local reported for England in 1873 was $121,475,665 on a pop- 

ulation of 23,560,000, or $5.09 each, equal on population of kingdom 
to $172,000,000. 

Per capita on 34,000,000, $16.60. 

Per cent. on wealth, .014. 

The burden of taxation is therefore in favor of the American as 
against the English manufacturer. 

INTEREST. 

The rate of interest is higher here than abroad. Measured by na- 
tional credit, as American 4 per cent. bonds are at par and British 3 
per cent. consols are at a discount, the difference would be less than 
1 per cent. The difference in bank discounts is probably 3 or 4 per 
cent. ° 

Since the capital in manufacturing is only two-thirds of the value 
of its annual product, two-thirds as much additional duty as the 
difference in interest would make up for the higher rate of interest 
in thiscountry. If $100,000 of capital produces $150,000 of manufact- 
ures, 2 per cent. duty imposed on the $150,000 of manufactures will 
give $3,000—the same amount at 3 per cent. on the $100,000 capital. 

It is claimed that a larger capital is required here for the same pro- 
duction. Admit that prices of all articles are 25 or 50 per cent. higher 
here, and that it requires that percentage more capital, the duty in- 
creased one-half on this account need not at the utmost be over 4 per 
cent. to make up for difference in interest and difference in capital. 
An examination of the relations of these elements of cost to the 
finished products shows that, with materials duty free, 10 per cent. 
duty on the similar imported article of cotton, woolen, or silk, will 
enable the home manufacturer to successfully compete, and pay one- 
half higher wages to his laborers, provided he can have 4 per cent. 
additional duty to make up to him a difference of not over 6 per cent. 
in interest on capital. Why will not a duty of 15 per cent. permit 
him to pay the difference in wages above those paid abroad and 
allow him for difference in interest? A protective Sue, which fully 
compensates him for the difference in these elements of cost is all 
that he can fairly ask. 


TAXES ON RAW MATERIAL AND ON MANUFACTURES REPEALED. 


But soon after the war was over we found that we could reduce 
taxes. We immediately proceeded to repeal these internal-revenue 
taxes. We took off the 5 per cent. tax on the domestic manufacture. 
We took off the 35 per cent. duty on raw silk, which had induced 
putting up the tariff to 60 per cent. on manufactured silk. We re- 
pealed the duty on raw cotton and raw materials; dyes and drugs, 
which had been dutiable, became free. But from that day to this we 
have made no revision or reduction of the tariff. We have not re- 
stored our duties to what they were before that time, when there was 
ample and sufficient protection—all that the great champion of Amer- 
ican industry, Henry Clay, asked in its behalf. 

There are gentlemen here, of course I will not name them, who 
earnestly and vigorously on the floor of the House oppose and vote 
against the consideration of the tariff bill. They will all admit that 
there should be, that there will be, that at some time there must be, 
a reduction of these rates to correspond with what a fair tarifl 
should be. 

I am willing to take the tariff of 1842 and stand by that, or to take 
any of the preceding tariffs as a fair rate. They imposed a duty of 
about 30 per cent. Henry Clay’s tariff of 1842 imposed a duty on 
textile fabrics of 30 per cent., which was ample for every purpose. 
I insist that we ought not to attempt to dispose of this question by 
utterly refusing to consider it or any bill for the revision of the tariti 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics states that the average duties 
on textile manufactures, earthenware, metals, and provisions, are: 


EARLY TARIFFS. 

In the tariff of 1789 the duty on woolens was only 5 per cent. 
Subsequently additional duties were imposed, and manufacturers 
were given a higher rate of protection. But the tariff in no case, 
except in regard to some special articles, averaged more than 30 per 
cent. on textile fabrics until during the war of 1812, when the duty 
on cottons was temporarily raised to 35 per cent. The highest duty 
on all woven goods under the tariff of 1842 was 30 per cent. except 
on woolens which paid 40 per cent. on account of a 30 per cent. duty 
the domestic manufacturers had to pay on their imported wools. In 
1860 the duties imposed on these goods ranged from 19 to 30 per cent., 
and the present high rates were established during the late war. 





Per cent 
DUTIES INCREASED DURING WAR. Cotton amd Cotton 00K6..0..0 cccccccces cccccccces ccccccccccsccesccsees -- & x 
Now, why did we raise the rate of tariff during the war? We did — - pone na ante te eeeeeeeeeeeee 
it for revenue, and also for another reason, which I intended to have | +;°@P: JU 4 goods. 


MARRS. ... cccccecccccs cosececccce cccccesece 
REINS. .nevadeqe ences cnccsesesesscecssepesessese Sia ahd eater Ge onl 


ee ae Knee eeSebetSenss 06eSGe we seunhaee GSES aSePRSSTESCRaTeTecTSD TES oo 
flks and silk foods . ...........2. cee ee cece cess nce cnsenecccenenenenseseeee & be. GS 
Wools and woolen goods... ..... 2... .--200- ee cene cence ence eeeeeseeeees eooece 60.4 

The average rate on all dutiable imports for last year was 44 per 
cent. 


As I have shown you, having raw material free, 10 per cent. duty 
on the average of value of textile fabrics will give 50 per cent. © 


mentioned before. We had then a higher rate of taxation than they 
had abroad. We raised $310,000,000 from internal-revenue taxation, 
and one year we raised $236,000,000 from the business of the country, 
more than $10 per capita for every man woman and child in the coun- 
try, and about $50 for every worker. We had to pay the laborer and 
manufacturer at least a dollar a week more in order to make up for 
this internal-revenue taxation. 

If we had not increased our rates of tariff duties, our manufacturers 
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A 25-per-cent. duty will give 100 per cent. to labor, and 7} 


labor. — , 4 
r cent. for difference in interest. 


| 


Some gentlemen are unwilling | 


to meet the manufacturers as they met the Committee of Ways and | 


They presented a schedule of duties on iron and steel and 


Means. ~~ : hs 
" hey were satisfied with that, and the majority of the com- 


said that t 


mittee adopted it, and it stands in the bill as proposed by the manu- | protits for forty-three years have been 7 per cent. per annum, 


facturers. 


Now, I believe that in all fairness, in all justice to the industries of | 


the country engaged in every pursuit, and to all sections of the coun- 
try, we ought to make arevision of the tariff duties. I think that we 
should meet these gentlemen who are willing to consent to this. We 


We should destroy no interest, and at the same time we should build 
up none by means of enormous profits. 
PROFITS IN MANUFACTURING. 


The average profits in manufacturing have, been too high; they have 
peen greater than in other industries. In the census returns you will 
find, if you take the pains to leok on page 847 of the compendium 


-shich I hold in my hand, that the value of manufactured products | 


above the material amounted in 1870 to $542 per man employed or 
ngaged by the manufacturers, while the value of products of agri- 
culture, Which had double the amount of capital, or nearly ten thou- 
sand millions of capital invested, was only $413 per man; that is the 
value of the product after taking out the cost of raw material. Now 
take out all the expenses for wages and materia] and the manufact- 
urer’s profits are largely in excess of those of the farmer. The agri- 
culturists, who have twice as much capita] invested, do not get half 
as much for their labor and capital as manufacturers get. I think 
that is out of proportion. Now taking one year with another there is 
a larger average profit made by the manufacturer than is made by 
those engaged in any other industry. 

Mr. PRICE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BURCHARD. Yes, sir; if it is brief. 

Mr. PRICE. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the man- 
ufacturer makes a profit of $842 per man employed and that the pro- 
ducts of the agriculturist yield only about half that amount ? Now, 
the fallacy of that argument is found in this: how can you calculate 
the amount of money the manufacturer makes when he has to derive 
his profit over and above the cost of raw material, while the agri- 
culturist gets his profit from the surplus product he sells ? 

MraBURCHARD. Examine the census and you will see deduction 
is made for the outlay of the manufacturer for raw material, and I 
have given the per capita gross product of the farms of the country 
as reported to the census-takers. You will see that the balance is in 
favor of our manufacturers, as I have stated. I have no theory on 
thissubject. I want these rates adjusted fairly among the industries 
of the country and among the different localities of the country. If 
the gentleman from Iowa will examine the census returns on this 
subject I think he will see that he is mistaken. The agriculturists, 
numbering 5,922,471, are reported by the census of 1870 to produce 
from their farms $2,447,538,658 of products, giving them a per capita 
production of $413. 

Thoseemployed in meehanical and manufacturing industries were re- 
ported to number 2,223,679 ; their product was valued at $4,375,762,584, 
and the material consumed $2,502,710,860 ; leaving as the net additional 
value given by the industry, $1,873,031,724, or $842 per capita for each 
person employed and engaged in their pursuits. The wages paid, 
reported to amount to $849,060,545, would give on an average toeach of 
the 2,223,679 persons employed $382; and to the employés and own- 
ers of the 252,148 establishments as compensation and profit, $460 for 
every man employed. This gives to manufacturing capital an undue 


profit, and in excess of the earnings and profits of capital in other 
forms of indust: 


Mr. BANKS. 
tion, and I know how to ask a question. Does the gentleman from 
Illinois prefer the averages made up by the census in regard to the 
— of the manufacturer to the tables of their dividends of the 
ast year? 

Mr. BURCHARD. That is just what Iwascomingto. Some years 
ago Martin’s tables of the dividends of New England manufacturing 
companies was quoted upon me in a discussion of this same question 
of the relative earnings of manufacturing and agricultural capital 
by a gentleman on the other side of this question. I examined the 
tables and have them here year by year. Ink speech I made soon after, 
I took the pains to add them up and make up the average from year 
to year for over forty years, and I find that these dividends average, 
as stated by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
i 7 per cent. annually. I tell you how it works. 

_ It rolls up wealth in the localities where the capital is owned and 
invested; 7 per cent. is divided annually. Now, 3} per cent. semi- 
annual dividend in fifty years multiplies itself thirty-one times, while 
» per cent. per annum multiplies itself in fifty years only four and 


hs me ask the gentleman a question that is a ques- 


one-half times. Mr. Newton, fhe predecessor of the gentleman from | 


Massachusetts, a very able man, and chairman of the Committee on 


Agriculture, showed that in 1816, sixty years ago, the capital invested | 


im manufacture was $40,000,000 in cotton goods and $12,000,000 in 
Woolens. The last census shows that it was $98,000,000 in woolens 
and $142,000,000 in cotton in 1870. The increase in fiity years of 
capital in woolen manufactures from $12,000,000 to $98 000 000 and 





| 





j 
| 
' 


| growers I cannot imagine. 


in cottons of over one hundred millions, are part of the profits from 
those manufactures reinvested in the same enterprises. 

I say that the average profits for the New England manufacturing 
companies—because some years the profits have been 12 or 15 per 
cent.; but taking all the good and all the bad together—the average 
Now, 
no wonder that in some of the States—I do not refer to it enviously, 
because I am very glad they are prosperous and well off—no wonder 
that in some of the States not half the size of Illinois they have over 
$300,000,000 deposited in their savings and commercial banks, while in 


t 3 ! » COD! ou | Illinois we have only $11,000,000 of bank capital and but a few mill- 
should treat them fairly, having due consideration for their interests. | 


ion dollars deposited in savings-banks. That is because manufactur- 


| ing has paid too large a profit to those engaged in it. 


Mr. LATHROP. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
CHARD] yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. We have limited the time of the gentleman and I 
think it very unfair to eonsume it by asking questions. I therefore 
object to his being further interrupted. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I do not propose to insist that this bill reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means is perfect. I do not believe 
any man ever saw a bill that he thought was perfect. The very 
numerous amendments which are proposed to bills here show that 
no gentleman considers any bill perfect that is brought before this 
House. 

But the question for the House to consider is whether it will make 
any revision or change of the tariff or not. There may not be time 
at this session of Congress to complete the consideration of a bill as 
it should be considered, by detail, so as to adjust the tariff rates 
properly or go through with a revision. To do that would require 
more time than we now have at this session; but at the next we shall 
have ample time. 

But when gentlemen vote adversely to any consideration of the 
tariff or for a motion to strike out the enacting clause of this bill 
they vote to leave the tariff as it now is; they thereby express the 
opinion that the present tariff is satisfactory to them. The power to 
amend this bill is unlimited, and if defective in any particular it can 
be corrected in the Committee of the Whole where it isbeing consid- 
ered. 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 
Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bur- 


CRITICISMS ON THE BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention for a few moments to some 
of the criticisms on this bill. I will premise by saying it is not, in 
my estimation, a perfect bill; but nevertheless it is far better, imper- 
fect as it may be, than the present tariff. It is fairer and juster in 
its rates of duties. Attention was called to some omissions and 
alleged discrepancies. It has been sharply criticised because it places 
no duty on potatoes. That was a mereclerical error. The provision 
schedule was adopted by the committee as it stands in the present 


“tariff law, with a single change, but in transcribing the items the 


clerk accidentally overlooked potatoes. 

It was of no earthly account to the growers of potatoes except on 
a little neck of woods up in Maine and New Hampshire near the 
borders of Canada. As they have to pay higher prices on the goods 
they buy by reason of protective duties, I do not think it would be 
but fair to protect them to make them even with the manufacturers 
there. I donot object tothat. It imposesa higher price for potatoes 
upon those who eat them in Boston and New York. Our western 
farmers do not ask for protection on potatoes. We do not fear the 
competition of potatoes with our western beef, nor insist that in the 
eastern cities the people shall eat our beef. 

Mr. CLAFLIN. They cannot afford it. 

Mr. BURCHARD. There were 704,379 bushels of potatoesexported 
in 1876, and only 92,148 bushels imported in the same year. The 
whole imports from Canada were less than two thousand bushels, while 
the exports from Oswego alone to Canada were double that number of 
bushels. In 1877 there was a very heavy import of potatoes from 
temporary causes, but in the first nine months of the present fiscal 
year the exports of potatoes have been double the imports. It is well 
enough to have some duty on potatoes, as it will yield some revenue. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ] spoke in reference 
to the taking off of duty on cologne, and he said it was a blow to 
western corn-growers. We raise 1,300,000,000 bushels of corn, and 
make about 13,000,000 into whisky, and if it were all put into the 
cologne it would not make but 1 per cent. on the product. How 
much effect that would have on the price of corn and benefit corn- 
I do not think the duty on cologne gives 
the farmer a smell of a better price on corn. There is not one-hun- 
dredth part of the corn made into spirits, and not a hundredth part 
of the spirits made into cologne. 


We have not made the egregious mistake spoken of. I wish gen- 


| tlemen would look at the Home-Consumption table and see what the 


equivalent rate of duty on cologne would be under the present tariff. 
We have changed a specific duty of 50 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent. ad valorem to an ad valorem duty of 75 per cent., and made it 
higher than at the present time. It is now equal to 68 per cent., and 
we have made it 75 percent. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
KELLEY] says that is going to ruin the corn-growers of Illinois, be- 
cause we have increased the duty on cologne by making it ad valorem 
instead of specific. 
Mr. PRICE. How about glucose? 
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Mr. BURCHARD. Glucose is an article the importation of which 
from abroad within a few years has been increased. It was never 
considered of enough account to mention specifically in the tariff. 
There is no objection to a duty, and if the provision schedule is 
reached we can put it on quicker than we can discuss it. Members 
of the committee who are so sharp here in detecting errors in the bill 
ought to have attended to it before when the bill was being consid- 
ered by the committee. 

There are a few articles that are not named specifically in the tariff 
that have been manufactured within a few years that come in under 
a general provision. I do not think the tariff affects the price of 
these any more than it does in the case of starch, of which,on exam- 
ination, I have found the amount we exported was ten times the 
amount imported. The total imports for 1877 were $36,320, of which 
the imports through the Lake ports amounted in 1877 to just one dol- 
lar’s worth, while twenty-five thonsand five hundred and twenty-two 
dollars’ worth was imported at San Francisco, and evidently rice 
starch. The exports amounted to 4,344 tons, worth nearly half a 
million of dollars. The idea that any duty is needed on starch and 
that a reduction will ruin the industry or let in starch from other 
countries is preposterous. 

The most ridiculous criticism made upon the bill, as it appears to 
me, is that we have neglected the flour interest, the interest of the 
millers of the country. We export to Canada far more flour than we 
import from that country. A higher tariff might divert a little that 
crosses the Saint Lawrence, and perhaps a few millers across the line 
might have a few more barrels of flour to supply to their customers. 
But when we send to foreign countries twenty-four million dollars’ 
worth of flour and millions and millions of bushels of wheat each year, 
I protest in behalf of the agriculturists of this country that you do 
not attempt to belittle us and insult our intelligence by representing 
that it is for our sake and in our interest that you oppose this bill be- 
cause it provides no duty on flour. Wedo not care anything about a 
duty on flour. In 1877 we sent 3,343,665 barrels of wheat flour to for- 
eign countries. We sent 641,201 barrels to Canada and the British 
Possessions north of us, while our total imports of wheat flour from 
all countries were 7,481 barrels. But the bill must not even be con- 
sidered because it has no duty on wheat flour! 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY] indulged in other 
criticisms. He had some three hours to go through the bill, and as I 
am limited to one hour I can only tonch upon those criticisms very 
briefly. The gentleman spoke of almonds. “The -fool,” he says, 
“that imports his nuts as almonds will have to pay ”—— 

Mr. KELLEY. Will have to pay six cents, while if he imports 
them as nuts he will only have to pay three. 

Mr. BURCHARD. He will have to pay six cents if he imports them 
as almonds, but if he is fool enough 

Mr. KELLEY. No, wise enough. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Wise enough to import them as nuts, he only 
pays three cents. Thatisabsurd. The bill says “ nuts not otherwise 
provided for;” and what shows the absurdity of the statement still 
more is that this is exactly the phraseology of the present tariff, word 
for word. 

And I might thus go through all the criticisms that are made. No 
bill is perfect. There is no bill which does not contain something 
that might be corrected. But these criticisms, item after item, are 
certainly not worthy of the distiaguished ability and logic of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. What becomes of the ground-nuts and cocoa-nuts, 
if the language is the same? 

Mr. BURCHARD. Those are specifically mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Well, sir; I cannot spend longer time on this 
branch of the subject. I wish I could take up the question of wool 
and woolens. It may be or it may not be advisable to have specific 
rates. Ihave told you why the rate was raised and we have never 
made the reduction. The average rate of 35 per cent. corresponds with 
the average rate of duty upon wool at the present time. The wool 
duties are pfohibitory on certain classes of wool. I have tables which 
I believe are reliable that are presented by gentlemen from Boston, 
and I know they are always reliable, that give the average price of 
wool from forty or fifty years ; and they show this wool duty has not 
materially affected the price; in other words that the price for the 
last few years has been what it was twenty years ago before the 
present higher rate on wool was enacted. 

I will give the prices for the last twenty years and append to my 
remarks when published. 

Now, the manufacturers of New England claim that they could 
make woolen goods at the former tariff rates if they could have 
access to the markets of the world to obtain the wools that they 
desire, 

The producers of wool in the interior States admit that the tariff 
rate has not had any material effect in increasing the production of 
wool in the Northwestern States. The number of sheep in California 
and on the plains has largely increased, itis true. The Commissioner 
of Agriculture estimates the number in the Territories and in Califor- 
nia and Oregon at over ten millions. In the other States, however, 
it has steadily decreased. Illinois, that was reported to have 2,764,072 
head in 1867, had, according to the Commissioner, in January, 1877, 
but 1,258,500. That the tariff has little effect in promoting wool- 





growing in that State is shown by the followin 
number and value of sheep in Illinois returned b 
the last four years: 


& summary of the 
vy the A@SSESSOTS for 


Number and value of sheep in Illinois for the last four years. 





Year. Number. Value 
DON i cbdcinkdnp de sksl debate cnbuas Ukedsy badsebsdnabon 1, 036, 831 $1. 6% 
1875 Secceseceseceeass sconce cece cceeseens Susesscesone 923, 468 1, 399 397 
1876 Coc cee Coeds OESOOD Oc eedececc’s oes 550 0EEeSs CESbee #24, 854 1, 185, 735 
BSET ccccceccoccceece secovcecesoecccccceness copeerces 777, 105 1. 00s 


4 








The decrease is equally marked in other States east of the Missic. 
sippi. The decline in the last ten years is over one-half, as wi!| }, 
seen by a comparison of the numbers in six States: 


Name of State. | No. of sheep, | No. of sheep 








} Feb. 1,1867.) Jan.1, isp 
GED accane. cencdantavebecnescxngeneeeanseseenconetets 3. 900. ox 
ee | 2 100 
Pennsylvania. ....-...+ +--+ -seeeeeeeeeeesees | 1, GOT. 0 
i i cdsnel Sorcdnee eiveaubodbeseessaad | 1, 897. 700 
DE cpminnniguesues><ahekenntGhkbetensuns | 1, 175. % 
TT .:cueedéhnuinegebedsensaasnnstaneubeins bane 2, 764, 072 1,258: 
cian wpnbee heqnetetannneennsénernaneennnane | 1, 664, 338 | 1,151.1 
DD iis cas cheddar 27, 479, 797 13. 059 300 





It is claimed that the production of wool has not diminished and 
that the average clip from each sheep has largely increased. But 
why should wool-growing be selected to receive the fostering care of 
the Government? It seems to be unfair toward other farm employ. 
ments. If the price is increased 20 cents a pound, the average duty 
on wool, the people of Illinois and Missouri do not get over $500,000 
or $600,000 in benefit to the wool-growers of each State, but have to 
pay about $3,000,000 by reason of the same duty on the increased 
price of the woolen goods they consume. The 20 cents per pound 
benefit must be added to the price of the goods that are consumed 
in that region of country. And her people can justly object to the 
assessment of this amount on the herdsmen, the raisers of cattle 
and swine, and grain and other agricultural products in those States. 

The manufacturers say that the duty on wool operates against them, 
that if they could have greater facilities for getting wool in the markets 
of the world at the same price as the foreigner pays, they could pro- 
duce woolen goods here and supply this country with woolen goods 
with but a comparatively low duty. If we make the average rate 35 
per cent. on wool, that will permit us to reduce the duty as we pro- 
pose to about 50 per cent. on the articles manufactured from it, in- 
stead of 50, 60, 70, 90, and 120 pemcent., as we have en some kinds of 
woolens ; duties that are absolutely prohibitory; and I am informed 
that it was the intention to make them prohibitory and that it was 
not for the purposes of revenue that they were imposed. 

It is claimed that these duties are no burden upon any other indus- 
tries of the country. I heard this view announced upon this iloor 
years ago in regard to industries that were then to be affeeted bya 
proposed reduction of the tariff. The proposition then was to redace 
the duty on salt. We did reduce it more than half. But an exami- 
nation of the average prices from year to year under different rates 
shows that the higher rate as a rule makes the article higher to the 
consumer. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] spoke of the price of cottons. | 
have here a table of prices in the report of the Secretary of th 
Treasury in 1849; and it shows that the present low price of cotton 
goods was duplicated thirty years ago. Calicoes were then as low 
as 3.62 cents per yard. In thirty years, with all the improvements 
in manufacture, with cheaper transportation, (cheaper and more 
rapid, and time is money,) we find that there has not been an aver- 
age reduction in the price of cotton goods from that day to this. 
There has been a cheapening of some products, because inventions, 
the arts, or the world’s progress have enabled the articles to be 
manufactured at a less cost. ; 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. TUCKER, } I believe, mentioned 
the other day the fact that the ratio of labor to product is lessened 
from year to year. It is shown in the State census reports of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and other portions of the country. This 
reduces the cost of manufacturing; and,whether we have protective 
duties or not, goods should be lower in price from year to year. 

I have endeavored to show, and I think I have clearly demon- 
strated, that taxation is less in this country, per capita and per dollar, 
than it is in England; that the difference in interest, measured 
by national credit at this time, which there is a little over 3 per cent. 
while here it is4 per cent., and which difference, on business paper 
is not much greater, does not require a protection at the utmost of 
over 4 per cent; that a 20 per cent. duty will enable the manu- 
facturer here to pay double wages and still, on account of greater 
efliciency of labor, make greater profits than can be made abroad. 
I have shown that the net profits of manufacturing have been greate! 
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than those of capital in any other business and averaged annually, in 
vreat eastern manufacturing corporations, double the annual increase 
of national wealth. The manufacturers admit that the duties can be 
reduced, why then should there not be a revision and reduction of 
tariff rates? : : 

Is there not sense enough in this House to doit? I ask you gen- 
tlemen to take time to look through your legislation of past years. 
See upon What principles your tariff was framed; see upon what 
principles it ought to be framed, and adjust it fairly to the interests 
of the country. As long as we must have nearly $100,000,000 of rev- 
enue, we must have a high tariff. 

The bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means leaves the 
duties still averaging, on the leading classes of goods, on— 





Per cent. 


Cotton and cotton goods.........-.-......- oo ceveceesvveseessesceeccoceeces 25. 00 | 
Farths and earthenware. ......----++.----++-+-6-- sheets & Adidas eedinbiciennaie 40. 00 
Hemp, jate, Si tebnh ss iekkeehdns teneans« saa edes cece a ae ‘ 26. 30 
Silks and silk goods DObeO COGS eUOdedeeseoasseReseocececes onsen enes latched 45. 00 | 
Wood... - ce cee cocccrscecces cece cccccwccecccssccscees Peer cesccccseeccoceee -- 15.0 
Wools es ha Ae nai SOMES 6heNEE Sd Cheb STOR eS ees Sete eR eaeceooes coos on 
Woolen 2000S. ....---00+ ceeece cece ceeees cennee cere ee cence cece eerteeece 50. 00 


If in any article or any class the reduction appears too great or not | 
enough the duty can be properly adjusted. A revision should be 
made ef the present tariff, so as to give a fair and equitable distribn- 
tion of all the burdens and of all the benefits that are to accrue from 
our tarifl. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 

But it is said that this is not a good time to reduce duties ; that we 
should not now commence the reduction of duties on account of the 
alleged depression in business. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKs] 
drew an eloquent and moving picture of the condition of the country. 
He said : 

Business is suspended. The aw donot buy and they do not sell. They are 
holding their breath, waiting for what may possibly be the result of the action of 
Congress upon these subjects, or for some fortunate and fundamental change 
in the condition of financial and — affairs—a change that I fear will not 
come. ‘Chis year must be one of calamity to the Government, as it is of financial 
and industrial depression and distress to the people in all parts of the country. 
The sigus of it are all around us; multitudes out of employment ; labor strikes 
threatened or inaugurated of unprecedented magnitude in this country and in Eu- 
rope; savings-banks tottering; unpaid taxes accumulating with frightful rapid- 
ty; debts increasing; property diminishing in value; confidence wanting and 
hope failing; stay laws suggested or enacted ; and too frequent suggestions of 
communism and revolution awakening. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] drew 
a still more somber picture. He said: 

The loom and the spindle stand still. The mine is unwrought aad the fires are 
out in the ferge, the furnace, and the rolling-mill. The captains of industry by 
thousands are passing into bankruptcy and the laboring people of the country by 
millions into want, if not into absolute pauperism. ‘They are not permitted to en- 
dure the primal curse and earn their bread in the sweat of their brows. 


While I am not ready to admit that these are true descriptions, I 
must confess that if true they overthrow all the arguments and aver- 
ments frequently made that low duties in previous years brought 
disaster upon the country and the panics of 1837 and 1557. No more 
frightful pictures of real or fancied distress at those periods have ever 
been drawn than these. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION IN AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES, 

But, sir, to my astonishment I find that there is a continued advance 
in production of agricultural products, as I showed the House a few 
weeks ago, and will again present. 


Comparative statement of the number of domestic animals and quantities of 
principal farm products in the United States for the years 1870 and 
1877, with the increase of each. 















1870. | 1877. Increase. 
| 
I ea ee an oe ae number... 7, 145, 370 | 10, 329, 700 3, 184, 330 | 
SR cae cen ein caus ae do. ... 1, 125, 415 1, 637, 500 512, 085 
POUEE euncsdobin ede scseed _ oe &, 935, 332 , 100 2, 864, 768 
Oxen and cattle...........cccces Pisa 14, 885, 276 | 9, 223, 300 4, 338, 024 
rae Reiten'sid a 2k, 477, 951 | 35, 740, 500 7, 262, 549 
SR 5 dee ORs deaxacinnns cats 25, 134, 569 32, 262, 500 7, 127, 931 
Mei vinanessscasawiesdiecken bushels. . 235, 884,700 | 360, 000,000 | 124, 115, 300 
itasicochancateuenaunacaaen lo. ....| 1,094, 255, 000 | 1,340, 000, 000 | 245, 745, 000 
TN shipecitt cesadihibipiemsnnsigncan oe 247, 277, 400 405, 200, 000 | 157, 922, 600 
DIET .tsidhiknciiddewssacheccseccticcce +... amenae 35, 600, 000 8, 304, 600 
soascomienusbndecaventaeus san | 15, 473, 600 22, 100, 000 6, 626, 400 
Buckwheat .. Rwacaiieiioens 9, 841, 500 10, 500, 000 658, 500 
| Ee pounds..| 250, 628, 000 420, 000, 000 | 229, 372, 000 
ELLA ie tons..| 24, 525, 000 31, 500,000 | 6, 975, 000 
Acres cultivated.....<...c...cccs.--- 90,771,000 | 121, 350,000 | 30, 579, 000 














from year to year. Her census for 1875 shows that the panic of 1873 
had no appreciable effect on her cotton manufactures. The statistics 
of their progress show a greater number of establishments, hands 
employed, and larger quantity and value of products in nearly all 
the industries of Massachusetts in 1875, as shown by her State cen- 
sus, compared with the returns of the census of 1870. 

There is a similar increase in the manufacture of boots and shoes. 

The census of Maine in 1873 and of Rhode Island in 1875 show a 
similar progress. 

The manufactures of Rhode Island, notwithstanding business de- 
pression, as it is called—a diminution of capital—show an increased 
production. 

The number of dwellings in New York and Massachusetts increased 
from 1870 to 1875 as fast or faster than population. The two States 
gained seventy thousand buildings in the period. And this has not 
ceased. The New York Witness of May 16 last says: 


There is more building, for instance, going on than at any time for five years, 


| and all good industries are becoming more and more active. It is true that busi 


ness is loaded down with the debts of the past and the general uncertainty con- 
cerning the standing of business men; but there probably never was a greater vol- 


ume of sound, healthy, new business going on in these United States than at 
present. 


INCREASED TRANSFER, LABOR AND EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS. 

Some insist that the trouble is we now have no exchange of prod- 
ucts. But I find that during the last five years thero has been an 
increased tonnage on railroads and on the sea. The increased ex- 
changes in five years are seen in a comparison of the tonnage of some 
of the leading railroads and of the canals and shipping of the country 
at different years. 

During that period the tonnage on the New York canals and Erie 
and Central Railroads have increased 1,104,57) tons, and all the rail- 
roads in the States of Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio 21,905,441 
tons. 

The number of vessels of all kinds that have cleared from the 
United States in 1870 and 1877 shows the same activity. I submit a 
letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics showing this: 


Statement exhibiting the number and tonnage of vessels that cleared from 
the United States during the fiscal years 1870 and 1877 in the foreign 
and coastwise trades : 


1870. 1877. 


Number of | Amount of | Number of Amount of 





vessels. | tonnage. vessels. tonnage. 
Foreign trade.............. soe 29,998 | 9, 169, 403 | 28, 964 13, 442, 329 
Coastwise trade............... 7 79, 567 | 28, 029, 449 68,384 | 30, 172, 344 








— }— 


eee dich tides 

ee 109, 565 | 37, 198, 852 | 97,348 | 43,614, 733 
| 
' 








ree 
37, 198, 852 


ptysine tinetnbe 6, 415, 881 
BUREAU OF SratTistics, May 11, 1878. 
EDWARD YOUNG, 


Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. H. C. Burcnarn, 


Touse of Representatives. 

Our trade with foreign nations, our merchandise exports and im- 
ports, continually increase. The total amount in 1870 was $812,574,- 
881; in 1875, $1,116,300,020 ; in 1876, $1,108,839,603; in 1877, $1,172,- 
599,949. Our foreign trade has in seven years grown in value $340,- 
025,064, or more than 40 per cent. Our merchandise exports, which 
amounted in the fiscal year 1870 to $376,958,408, had swollen in the cal- 
endar year 1877 to $668,615,079. As values have diminished, the prod- 
ucts measured in tons or units of quantity must have proportionally 
increased. The dividends of railroad corporations have increased. 
Their net earnings, which were only $141,000,000 in 1871, were $185,- 
000,000 in 1876. With such increase in agricultural and manufactur- 
ing products and reliable evidence of their transportation and ex- 
change, greater tonnage on the ocean, the lakes, and the rivers and 
railroads of the country, it is impossible to believe that business is 
stagnated; that the great body of workers are idle and the wheels 
of industry have stopped. 

The profits of manufacturing companies are going on every year. 
Some of those in New England stopped the other day, but it was 
only to diminish production and keep up prices. Seven per cent. 
dividends perhaps did notseem to beenough. Iobserved that the June 





There is an increase from year to year in the production of iron. 
In the last year of which statistics are attainable, 1876, more coal was 
mined than in any previous year, and more iron in every form except 
Pg-iron was produced. 

“he annual report of the Iron and Steel Association and census 
reports show this continual progress. 

Phe case is the same in manufactured articles. Why, sir, Massa- 
chusetts manufactures every year yards of cloth enough to make a | 
highway around the earth. Every year she manufactures more than | 
nine hundred million yards of cloth; and the production is increasing | 


28.4 





dividends of these companies that have been declaring dividends 
amounting to 7 per cent. per annum declared as usual a semi-annual 
3 per cent. or 4 per cent. dividend. As the Boston Journal of Com- 
merce says, the June dividends on the whole show an increase rather 
than a diminution. Some of these companies have stopped—why ? 
That is the point I desire to come to. If these manufacturing com- 
panies that are now so strong, that have been building themselves 
up during sixty or seventy years, will consent now to take a reduced 
dividend of profits they can go upon the markets of the world. 


COMMERCE AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 
We can supply nations that lie contiguous tous. We cannot hava 
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foreign commerce if we rely upon the doctrine of exclusion; if we | 


say that we will supply our home markets only, and will be satisfied 
with them; that we will put up the rates so that the prices shall be 
higher here than in foreign countries. In order that the manufact- 
ures of this country may go abroad as they ought to go, and as I 


believe they can go, as the manufactures of cotton and boots and | 


shoes in New England are going, (for they have exported millions of 
dollars’ worth of manufactured goods, ) the manufacturers must cease 
trying for an exclusive home market for their products. 


They must conform themselves to the present condition of the coun- | 


try, as the agriculturists do, the growers of corn, wheat, cotton, who 
look to the markets of the world, and have to compete everywhere 
with the products of foreign countries. 

New England begins to appreciate that her interest is to seek for- 
eign markets for her products instead of confining herself exclu- 
sively to the home market. Sir, if she persists in her former policy it 
is easy to foretell what will be the fate of New England manufact- 
ures. In the South the unskilled labor is already being employed in 
working at manufacturing goods which do not require skilled labor. 


The manufacturers of cotton goods in Georgia say to their represent- | 


atives, ‘‘ We ask no favors, and seek no protection. We are willing 
that our manufactures should be placed upon the markets of the 
world to compete with the foreign manufacturers in their products.” 
It seems that as a nation it is our interest to follow in the pathway 
of nations, and as ourestablishments grow strong begin to take away 
the props upon which they are relying and upon which they will 
rely unless we begin to take them away. 
Give American manufacturers raw material free and they ought, 
and, with the superior intelligence of our labor, the inventive genius 
and managing tact and skill of our people in applying and using 
labor-saving machinery and less expensive processes, they can place 
their goods upon our markets at prices that will defy foreign compe- 
tition and chase the goods of their foreign rivals across the Atlantic. 
We have establishments constructed sufficient to supply our own 
country with double the quantity of iron, steel, cotton, and woolen 
goods that it can consume. 
Production is limited, and works are often put on half time so as 
to keep up prices to the cost of import of a similar article. 
There were last year 716 iron-furnaces in the country, yet only 270 
were operated. Why wero 446 of them idle? The home market was 
abundantly supplied by the establishments operated. At lower prices 
consumption would increase at home, foreign markets would be opened 
for the surplus, and employment would be furnished to labor now 
idle, and manufacturers’ profits would, though reduced, continue 
remunerative. 
This ought to be the future policy of America: wider commerce, 
foreign markets for her manufactures as well as her surplus agricult- 
ural preducts. In the histories of other countries we read glowing 
recitals of the wealth and power that came to nations possessing the 
carrying trade and controlling the commerce of the world. But 
strong and enduring, as seemed the commercial supremacy of the mas- 
ters of navigation on the Mediterranean and eastern Atlantic coasts, 
lasting empire has only remained where the commerce of the nation 
was engaged in transporting its own manufactures and productg 
to place them in free competition with all others in the markets of 
the world. 
This is the source of Great Britain’s power. At the beginning of 
this century her exports of manufactured goods were $200,000,000 
annually, to $380,000,000 consumed at home. One-third of her manu- 
factures were even then sent abroad. For more than one hundred 
years she has led all other nations in the race for supremacy on the 
sea, not because she could more easily furnish ships and sailors than 
they, but because she had goods with which to freight her ships and 
profitably exchange for the products of other climes. 
Woe have been from year to year and are now considering the best 
methods for promoting our commercial relations and providing more 
direct communication with our neighbors. 
There has been no lack of markets abroad for agricultural products, 
cotton, tobacco, breadstuffs, and provisions, whieh constituted in 1877, 
with petroleum and wood, all but $67,000,000 of the merchandise ex- 
vorts. 
To hold and enlarge our markets for the residue consisting chiefly 
of manufactured articles has been the thoughtful theme for discus- 
sion and legislation. The encouragement of ship-building, the estab- 
lishment of commercial lines of transportation upon the ocean, their 
maintenance by subsidies, have been favorably considered by Con- 
rress, and have been favorably reported upon by a committee of this 
louse. They are recommended not to increase or cheapen imports, 
nor to extend the market for agricultural products, but to enable 
American manufacturers to sell their goods to other nations of the 
earth. 

In vain will be these efforts. Iron steamships may be built and 
launched amid waving of flags and supported by contributions from 
the public Treasury,but while legislation forces the prices of manufact- 
wee articles at home above the price of similar commodities in the 
markets of the world manufacturers cannot sell, merchants cannot 
trade, and the nations cannot export their goods while demanding 
higher prices than their competitors. 

Protection and commerce antagonize each other. The higher prices 
that could result from duties, which secure the domestic market to 








— 


our own manufacturers, exclude these manufacturers from the { 
market. mame) 
The road for commercial greatness for our nation is no longer 
exclusion and restrictions. The nation is of age. It and its indi : 
tries are no longer infants. They are giants in sturdy strength d. 
velopment, and stature. The land is full to repletion of articles a 
can be made by our skilled labor and cunning machinery as ches... 
here as anywhere in the world. But labor is idle and machinery = - 
because manufacturers will not accept the profits received i, oth : 
employments and will not increase the number of customers at 
and abroad by dropping their prices to those of the general markets 
Our manufacturers can safely forego some of the profitable ady a. 
tages our excessivo and in some cases almost prohibitory duties hay. 
secured them. They can now and in the future to some extent ale 
upon the genius, inventive faculty, and mechanical skill of oyr art 
sans and laborers, and the wide diffusion of useful knowledge wh : 


| makes labor more effective and valuable. These ultimately y 
| enable us to defy competition in foreign markets as well as jn oy, 


own. 

The commercial progress of America, the full development of jts 
manufacturing capacities, and continued employment of mannfae:. 
uring capital and labor depend upon the policy its manufacturers dp. 
sire and its legislators adopt. Shall duties be gradually reduced as 
the necessities of the Treasury will permit? Shall we enlarge oy; 
production and seek foreign markets for the surplus, or shall we }; 
content to satisfy a limited home demand at higher prices, secure, 


| through the exclusion of competition ? 





APPENDIX. 
TABLE I. 


Statement showing the average prices of domestic fleece wools under varioys 
tariffs. 


Year. | Average prices. 


| | Fine. |Medium.| Coars: 


1858 to 1861 | Costing 20c. per Ib. or less, free ........ so. | , 
All other wools, 24 per ct. ad valorem.... § Os | #2) 
1862 to 1864 | Costing not over 18c. per lb., 5 per ct. ad 
WE cecseccscees<veccne cennng oneese | 
1265 to 1866 | Costing over 18c., and not over 24c., 3c. 48 46} if 
Sali cscnetenninatekcinedes | 
Costing over 24c. per Ib., 9c. per lb ...... 
Costing not over 12c. per Ib., 3c. per Ib. .. | 
Costing over 12c. and not over 24c. per 
Bas, 60. POP Toa cece ccccccccnccesescews 





| 
Costing over 24c. per lb. and not over 32c. 464 | 42} 4 

per Ib., 10c — b. and 10 per ct. ad val | 

Costing over 32c., 120. per 1b. and 10 per 

Ct J i -ncmnscncanmesensnateat J | 
1867 to 1872 | Act March 2, 1867 ...........2...2.20 e000 50/43 | 8 
1273 to 1874 | Deduction of 10 per cent .................- 50 47 45 

TABLE II. 


Table showing the manufacture of iron, §-c., and production of coal. 





Iron, steel, and coal. 1870. 1876. Increase 
Tons. 
ish chitin wap ntd cece ce essawwsvcns cwowpes 2, 093, 236 | 228, 236 
Rolled iron, all forms 1, 921, 730 596, 731 
Bessemer steel ........... 34, 412, 461 378, 461 
GP lions ce cccncecnececconees cuscancens 35, 71, 178 36, 178 
ee ee q 7, 513, 235 18, 170, 655 











TaBLE III. 


Comparative statement showing the progress of the manufacture of cotton 
goods and boots and shoes in Massachusetts from 1870 to 1575. 





























| 
Cotton goods. 1870. 1875 
-| cael 
Number of at en as - | om 220 
Number of spindles ..............-- «| 2,619,541 | 1859, 
Cc ital invested a eral $44,714,375 Sy 
Value of stock used... ......-------+-eeeenneeeeeececeets $37,371,599 | 41,0 om 
Persons employed. ........-...--.-- 43,512) OT 
Value of goods mado. .....-.-. .---. -eeeee sence eeeeeeceeee $59,403,153 | $7,934 —~ 
Yards of cloth manufactured . ......... cccsecee soe eeeeeee|eeeeeeceeeee 874,780.57 
Boots and shoes. 1870. 187° 
Number of establishments ’ 1, 123 br 46 
Cal IS . | $19, 148, 645 gs, - a 
zs ne of oom pet alisiaaie ciiaaiin iaivcaaneanh anne nee tat & ne 
WOOMS CHAPIG FOR . 20000 ceccce sc cccsveccscsccccccs ceceve , 167 an 392 
Valne of goods mado......... Sis babssedeceees te sane Te $86, 565, 445 | $89, 575 
Pairs of BS ORE GROG. .00ccccccce concescoveesecesecs 55, 572,959 | 99, *0= 
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TaBLe IV. 


Vymber of manufactures in Rhode Island, taken from the national census 
” P of 1870 and State census of 1875. 





All manufactures. 1870. 18k 




















<ymber of establishments 1, 850 2,019 
(apital invested ....--------- ---| $66, 557,322 | $49, 942, 871 
Gs employed. ==. -<--sseeeee0- . att | 5 450 
Wages paid, (per ANDUM) . ~~... +--+ eee oeececcecs 819, 354, 256 | $23, 707,513 
Value of raw material W800 ....00-.-00+sceeeeeeeeereeee 73, 154, 109 | $76, 715, 970 
Value of products, (per annum). ..--......---...++--.- S111, 418, 354 |$126, 659, 875 
<umber of StOAM-EDZINES . 2... cc cee ener eececcccceceeee 402 5233 
i rt power CNGINCS..-.. seeeeee-eeeeeeeees eee e sees : 23, 546 34, 241 







TABLE V. 
Comparison of tonnage in years 1871 and 1876, and increase on the rail- 
ads of Massachusetts, New York,and Ohio, New York canals and Eriv 
and Central Railroads, and miles of railroad operated in the United 


States. 










Tons moved : 
















1st]. New York canals and Erie and Central Railroads. ................ 15, 844, 152 
116, New York canals and Erie and Central Railroads ................. 16, 948, 627 
EROTORED occce coccccccacseccceqcctcccecces cecssccecccccces socces 1, 104, 575 
i211. All railroads of Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio............. 41, 662, 988 
s<76. All railroads of Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. ...... aman 63, 568, 129 
TROTORSS «0.2 cncccccccccces -cocccccccescccccccccecccocccsccccsccs Bh, OOS, 14) 


Miles operated : 
grt Patines GF GRO UNtOe OMENS oc cccceccnccccccccccccscccccccccccs 44,614 
1576. Railroads of the United States....................---.-- 77, 087 








[RETORSS co ccccccccccccccecoccee sees. coccccccce Nitiertaaeen semeneie 32, 473 


Erection of Public Buildings. 
SPEECH OF HON. NICHOLAS MULLER, 
' OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 15, 1878, 













On the bill (H. R. No. 4842) to provide for the completion and erection of certain 
public buildings. 


Mr. MULLER. Mr. Speaker, it is needless to recite the fact that 
in the eanvass which preceded the last general election, the platform 
and principles of the party to which I esteem it an honor to belong 
embodied declarations pledging the faith of that party to the prin- 
ciples of economy and retrenchment. I gave to these declarations 
my earnest support and I have ever since labored as zealously and as 
earnestly as I could to carry out the pledges embodied in the declara- 
tion. 

Ihave found, Mr. Speaker, that different people entertain different 

opinions as to how far and to whatext«nt these principles should be car- 
ried atthe present time, and in view of the conditions by which we are 
surrounded. Every country which is wisely governed is obliged from 
time to time to expend moneys for its purposes. Government can- 
not be maintained without these expenditures any more than a pri- 
vate person or a corporation can hope to exist without the expendi- 
ture of money for legitimate purposes. The head of a family would 
be regarded not as an “ economist,” or as a reasonable and reasoning 
practitioner of retrenchment, if because of the pressure of “hard 
times” he neglected absolutely and wholly to provide supplies for 
the members of his household or refused to supply the means of sup- 
port for those who were dependent upon him. That man is an econ- 
omist in the sense in which I understand the word who is reasonable 
and wise in his expenditures ; who, not hoarding his means in a mi- 
serly way, yet exercises a wise discretion in his expenditures and 
uses sonnd judgment in his disbursements. 
_ As with individuals, Mr. Speaker, so, inmy humble judgment, should 
it be with the Government. The economical man of business, in the 
transaction of his ordinary affairs, takes advantage of the market. 
W hen goods are low, the merchant makes his purchases. When 
material and labor are at their minimum, the manufacturer has his 
goods made up; and it would be deemed ruinous policy for either 
merchant or manufacturer to neglect to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities thus presented to him from time to time to take advantage 
of the occasions I have mentioned. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, that I shall support, with all 
the earnestness, and with what measure of ability I can bring to bear 
upon the matter, the bill recently introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas, [ Mr. SCHLEICHER, ] “to provide for the completion and erec- 
tion of certain public buildings.” The bill makes provision for the 
completion of certain public works already in progress of construc- 










































tion. It is not sectional in this regard, for these works are distributed 


over every section of our common country. In addition, it provides 
in @ similar non-sectional spirit for the construction of new buildings 
absolutely demanded by the present and constantly growing wants 
of the people. 

The prosecution of the work mapped out by this bill will give em- 
ployment to thousands of deserving mechanics.and laborers who are 
now in absolute want and to whom, I fear, if the present state of 
stagnation continues, will be presented the sad faces of wives and 
children who appeal to them in vain for bread. The present condi- 
tion of affairs with us in this country is not by any means a new and 
unfamiliar phase in the history of civilized nations. In dealing with 
this matter we are not without precedents to govern and control our 
action. In the “sunny land of France” the spectacle has been pre- 
sented of a ruler whose active mind was ever devising plans to fur- 
nish with legitimate employment the toiling masses of the Empire. 

To my mind the brightest jewel in the crown of Louis Napoleon 
was the watchful and guardful care he exercised over the people who 
looked to him for direction and guidance. Heaven forbid, sir, that 
I should be regarded as in any sense a communist. Not the first ad- 
mixture of communstic feeling enters into my advocacy of this 
measure forthe employment of the people. I advocate the measure 
for the joint reasons that the works are each and all absolutely neces- 
sary, and that thousands of empty and idle hands this wide land over 
are stretched out to us, imploring us for work. In other words, sir, 
as a business man I desire to take advantage of the market to the 
end that the best results may accrue, not only to the people but to 
the Government. 

Permit me to add in this connection—and I add the few words which 
I purpose to say simply because this is the only opportunity afforded 
me for the purpose—that I desire as fully and as emphatically as I ean 
to advocate the passage of the measure introduced by my colleague 
[ Mr. QUINN] “ to fix the pay of letter-carriers.” There is no class of 
Government employés who labor so hard and so faithfully for the peo- 
ple as the class of men I have mentioned. In storm and cold, at all 
seasons and under all circumstances, these faithful messengers go their 
weary rounds and perform their poorly recompensed labors. There is 
no class of public servants perhaps who are brought in so close com- 
munion with the people as they. 

The people see and know the full value of their services, and none 
will be so “economical,” none so censorious as to begrudge the slight 
increase of pay provided by this bill. In this service there is no 
chance for corruption, no occasion for peculation, no opportunity for 
fraud. The service requires the employment of men of intelligence, 
sobriety and activity, and from my knowledge of those employed in 
the service, I can safely bear testimony to the possession of all these 
traits by the men sought to be benefited by the pending measure. 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that the fair-minded people of this 
country will offer up no objection to this measure; that they will 
believe with me in the full truth of the statement coming to us from 
the highest of all sources that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Again, Mr. Speaker, and in conclusion, I desire to disaffirm any 
change of faith, any falling off in allegiance to the principles and the 
policy to which I pledged myself when the last general election was 
pending. I desire to reaffirm my pledge and my faith in that regard. 

Representing as I do a constitnency made up to a very large extent 
of those who earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brows, i 
know their wants and their necessities. My brief experience here 
has taught me in a measure at leas: the necessities of the Government 
s® far as these public works are concerned. 

I believe very sincerely and thoroughly that the expenditures al 
posed in the pending bill are judicious, wise, and necessary, and, so 
believing, I cannot but conceive that the best interests of the people 
and of the Government will be subserved by the passage of the 
measure. 





The Title of the President. 
SPEECH OF HON. ABRAM 8. HEWITT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 15, 1878, 
On the presidential title 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Speaker, my views on the Presi- 
dent’s title have already been expressed in this House some weeks 
ago, at a time when others were reluctant to speak. Indeed, in say- 
ing the title of President Hayes was “ sacred and irrefragable,” I used 
language which was stronger than I intended to utter. But I have 
never doubted that his title, although the result of frauds which, if 
they could be exposed, would render it impossible for an honorable 
man to retain the position, is nevertheless unassailable by any pro- 
cedure known to the Constitution and laws. 
So far as the question of title, therefore, is concerned, I should 
have no hesitation in voting for the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. BURCHARD,] but when he declares that the 
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possible action of this House or of any future House of Representa- 
tives may be “ revolutionary,” I cannot bring myself to acknowledge 
by my vote that such a contingency is possible. 

The House engenee the direct voice of the people, and in a country 
where the people are sovereign it is a contradiction to assert that 
revolution is possible through the representatives of the people. It 
seems to me little short of treason to my own conscience, treason to 
the memory of the host of martyrs and heroes who from the time of 
James I to William III fought the battles of human freedom for the 
British people, for us, and for all mankind, to tolerate the idea that 
the people, through their representatives, can organize revolution in 
any contingency whatever. 

I shall therefore vote against the resolution of the gentleman from 
Illinois, but shall vote for the resolution which I understand will be 
presently offered by the Judiciary Committee declaring that the title 
of the President cannot be successfully assailed, and that Congress 
cannot confer power upon any court to try his title to the high office 
which confers no honor on the present occupant. 


Private Olaims Against the Government. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. N. LOCKWOOD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 


Mr.LOCKWOOD. Mr. Speaker, a bill is pending before this House, 
accompanied by a report from my colleague [Mr. PoTTER] from 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, entitled “ A bill pro- 
viding for the judicial ascertainment of claims against the United 
States.” The object of this bill is to refer all claims against the 
Government to a court, there to be tried upon the facts and the 
law, the claimant and the Government each to be represented by 
counsel, the same as in other cases; the decision of the court, upon 
the facts, together with its opinion, to be reported back to Congress 
for consideration and payment, if in the judgment of Congress pay- 
ment should be made. 

It also contains a provision requiring all claims to be prosecuted 
within six years from the passage of the act or the time when the 
claims originated. 

I dislike, Mr. Speaker, to gecupy the time of the House at this late 
day of the session, but, as a member of the Committee of Claims, 
engaged almost daily during the entire session in examining and pass- 
ing upon the various claims of every description which came before 
that committee, I feel compelled to express my unqualified condem- 
nation of the system now in operation for the presentation, considera- 
tion, and payment of claims by Congress. The subject is one of great 
importance to both the claimant and the Government, and worthy 
the serious consideration of this House. Every principle of equity 
and justice demands that some tribunal should be created by Con- 
gress in which and before which the claimant can appear and pre- 
sent his claims and the evidence upon which he relies to sustain it, 
and where, at the same time, the Government can be represented by 
counsel, and through such counsel protect and defend its interests to 
the fullest extent. 

From the character of the claims which have passed under my ob- 
servation as a member of the Committee of Claims, I am of opinion 
that if the claimants were compelled to go before a court, where 
their witnesses could be cross-examined by a legal representative of 
the Government, and where the Government could introduce evi- 
dence to show that no such claim existed—in other words, if all claims 
were required to pass through the same order as in a suit at law be- 
tween individuals—not more than one-half of the number of claims 
now presented would ever find their way to Congress or to a court. 
Claimants now understand full well that they can present any kind 
of evidence that will best suit their case; that they are not governed 
by any of the usual and well-settled rules of evidence, and that the 
written testimony of a witness who would not be believed for a mo- 
ment, if seen and orally examined, reads just as well and answers 
just as good a purpose as the evidence of the most upright citizen. 
Claimants are blessed with a great and abiding faith. They be- 
lieve at some time, it matters not how far in the dim and distant 
future, that they will be able to secure a favorable committee report 
upon theirclaim, which to them is a boon second only to its pay- 
ment. Perseverance will insure success, and who so persevering as 
the possessor of such a claim? 

There is, too, an injustice in the present method of dealing with 
claims against the Government. Many an honest claimant has been 
ruined by the years of delay to which he has been subjected. Equity 
demands that if a claim be just and true it should be paid promptly ; 
if false, it should be as promptly rejected and disposed of tant and 
forever. The law cheat require that all claims be presented before 
the evidence is lost or destroyed and before the witness has departed 
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for that unknown land where claims cease from troubling and c) 
ants are at rest. As the law, or rather the practice, now is “aim. 
are presented which had their origin at the time of the organ ; oe 
of the Government, for it isno bar toa claim that it has been se ; 
The same claim is sure to be presented to the next Coneme 
pressed with renewed strength and vigor, and the objection t,.. 
allowance by a former Congress will in all probability be met jy. 
affidavits filed in the case, for it is a singular feature of x 
that there seems to be no limit to the capacity of the 
furnish testimony. Years affect them not, and, indeed, jt Would ay 
pear as if the older the claim the more readily it can be proven, (i 
the truth or reliability of such evidence the committee of course) ~ 
no means of judging. oo 
Strange as it may seem to those who are not conversant with 

subject, it is nevertheless a fact that claims are pending before 1}; 
Congress more than half a century old, now presented by the oranda. 
children of the original claimants, and I fear that unless some way ;, 
provided for their final disposition, they will pass as an inherit,,. 
to the great-grandchildren of the present claimants, and serve as », 
ignis fatuus to lead future generations through years of illusory hi Me; 
which can end with them only as other years have ended with ret 
generations, in the darkness of disappointment and despair. ‘fy, 
present system was well enough when claims against the Governyen, 
were few in number and small in amount; but when, as now, ¢lains 
are almost as numberless as the sands of the sea and the amount os 
money involved therein has reached an almost fabulous sum, j+ \ 
high time that some new system was adopted and some limit fiyaj 
within which these claims must be presented. : 


2 ey 
uch Claig 
Claimant t) 





INDIAN CLAIMS. 


To demonstrate the utter impracticability and inadequacy of ¢); 
present system, I will take for illustration one class of claims, amouy; 
ing to many millions of dollars and of all ages, arising from Indj,y 
depredations. Claims are now pending to the amount of more tha; 
a million of dollars, which were certified by the late Commissioyer 9: 
Indian affairs, Mr. Edward P. Smith, to be “just and true, avd ough; 
to be paid.” It has been my duty to examine some ef these identica) 
claims, and I am compelled to say that in every case which I haveey. 
amined I have been unable to find the evidence which would warray: 
the payment by the Government of a single dollar. How the Cov. 
missioner came to make such a certificate, I am unable to understand, 
He certainly could not make it upon the evidence submitted. He may 
have had information or special knowledge outside of the evidene, 
or he may plead as a justification of his certificate that, owing to the 
press of business, he personally never read the papers, but relied upon 
a subordinate. Whatever the plea may be, it is only another arg. 
ment in favor of the bill under consideration, and no rules of equity 
require the payment of these claims. 

I will state a sample case. A trader or speculator on the westerm 
border starts for some post in the Territories. He supplies himsel/ 
with a team or teams and a general assortment of goods. If jae reaches 
his destination, he obtains a very large price for his merchandise ; }u: 
if, on the other hand, his goods are destroyed by the Indians, or ly 
can prove after a fashion that they were so destroyed, he presents 4 
claim to Congress, has it certified by the Commissioner, and usually \y 
several Indians who admit they destroyed the goods and that ever 
thing stated in the claimant’s affidavits is true, (the Indians always 
make their mark, however, ) and then he is prepared to demand pay- 
ment by Congress. He charges the advanced price for his goods. He 
establishes his claim by ex parte affidavits, always liberally sprinkled 
with incidents of hair-breadth escapes from the tomahawk and thy 
scalping-knife, and thanks Heaven that his life was spared. He 
thinks it a great and cruel hardship if, under such circumstances, le 
cannot get an appropriation from Congress. The claim is seldow 
presented until it is ten or a dozen years old. In fact, these claims 
are not considered valuable until they have age. It would 1 
to present a claim when the Government could easily ascertain all the 
facts. Timeisnecessary. A change in public officers is needful. The 
absence or death of all who would have any knowledge upon the sub- 
ject is essential in these matters, and are all duly considered by the 
claimant. His evidence can be obtained one time as well as auotiet 
His object is to establish a claim, and to so establish it and at suche 
time that it is beyond the power of the Government to show that it's 
false or fictitious. This is equally true of a great many other claims 
not for Indian depredations. In the interest of the Government! 
protest against the payment of the claims of these Indian speculators 
for it must be borne in mind that there is a vast difference betwee 
the honest and hardy settler and the man who speculates upon (* 
necessities of the poor and hardworking pioneer, who is seeking it 
the wilds of the wilderness to make for himself and family a howe 
one is a public petitioner, while the other is a public benelact' 
It is the very risk which the trader has to take that increases 

rice of his goods, but when he meets with a loss, if the Governmet 
is to be held responsible, then and in that case the trader, instead 0 

rosecuting a hazardous and uncertain enterprise, is doing nothing 
but a safe and profitable business. He is certain of a large pr 
whether he reaches his destination or his goods are destroyed. _ 

It appears to me that every rule, both of justice and equity, ™ 
quires that these and all claims against the Government ae 
presented within the time named in the bill, (six years, ) and that thes 
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<pould be heard in court where the character of the witnesses can 
known and the evidence of the claimant met by the Government. 
rstice to honest claimants demands that their claims should not 
‘offer and be delayed by reason of the suspicion which false and 
fandulent claims cast upon all claims. No committee of Congress 
2 upon ex parte attidavits satisfactorily discriminate between a just 
and ap unjust claim. They usually have nothing but affidavits to 
ide them, and a false claim is far more likely to be well prepared 
nd the affidavits much stronger than in a just claim, where the 
iaimant relies upon the justice of his claim to secure its passage. 
The present system 18 not only unjust to all honest claimants, but is 
» incentive to fraud and perjury, and in the interest of good gov- 
spment and good morals should be abolished forever. 

“There is not a Shadow of justice in paying these old claims, what- 
ever may be their character. The original claimants are long since 
jead and the present claimants often never heard of their claims only 
chrough a claim agent. They have made all their arrangements for 
life without any reference to the claim against the Government, and 
the claim should happen to be paid, the money which the claimant 
would receive would be small after the claim agent had taken his 
share, and would be likely to do more harm than good, for experience 
teaches that money unjustly and improperly received seldom benetits 
the recipient, while, on the other hand, it often ruins him. Remit 
the whole matter to a court and thus relieve the time of Congress 
from their consideration, and you will thereby do an act of justice to 
honest claimants and interpose an effective barrier to the payment of 
illegal and dishonest claims. 


a 


SOUTHERN CLAIMS. 


Since the close of the late war of the rebellion another and a new 
class of claims has been added to the long list of claims against the 
Government. The subject of paying the claims known as southern 
war claims has engrossed much of the attention of Congress, and has 
een so generally discussed throughout the country as to give ita 
prominent position in the public mind, especially in the Northern 
states. It has been openly charged day after day by the republican 
press and the political speakers of the republican party that if the 
democratic party should succeed to power it would at once order the 
payment of these claims and thereby bankrupt the Treasury. Our 
republican friends, either in their zeal to make the charge or in their 
desire to divert attention from the true state of the matter, have 
overlooked some very important facts in connection with the payment 
of these claims. I ask careful attention to the following statements: 

Southern claims are divided or classified underseveral heads. First, 
there are the claims for refunding the cotton tax, aggregating about 
sis,000,000, This tax was assessed and collected under the laws of 
i+, 1864, and 1866. It is now claimed that the law under which 
that tax was collected made it a special and discriminating tax, and 
therefore was unconstitutional and illegal, and that the Government 
should refund the money paid under its operation. 

By reference to the law it will be seen that the law itself prescribes 
the manner in which all illegal taxes collected should be refunded. 
No such remedy having been sought no legal or equitable claim now 
exists against the Government. It is said, too, that vouchers for 
these taxes are all held by speculators who purchased them for a 
nerely nominal sum, and I have yet tosee the person who now claims 
that one dollar of this money should be refunded. I recognize neither 
a legal nor equitable claim against the Government for fefunding a 
single dollar of this money. 

Second. Claims are presented for the proceeds of captured and 
abandoned property. This class of claims arose in this way: prior 
to, and immediately after the close of the rebellion, the Government, 
through its agents, in pursuance of the act of March, 1863, seized and 
soll a large amount of property, particularly cotton, which they 
found in the Southern States. The amount so taken and sold, less the 
cost of capturing, transporting, and commissions for selling, amounts 
to about $26,000,000, which amount was paid into the Treasury. Of 
this sum, under various rulings of the Treasury Department, and 
under the decisions of the Court of Claims, which court has heard 
and decided the reat majority of this class of claims, the Treasury 
has been depleted of about one-half. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that this cot- 
ton fund was a trust fund, not belonging to the Government, but held 
in trust for the owners and awaiting the proof of ownership. (See 
13 Wallace, 128.) The claimants in presenting their claims rely upon 
certain proclamations, pardon and amnesty acts. Those to which my 
attention has been called are stated: 12 Statutes at Large, 820; 13 
Statutes at Large, 737-758; 15 Statutes at Large, 702-709-712. There 
isalso another act of Congress passed May 18, 1872, upon which great 
stress is placed by austen claimants, which seems to have been 
passed with the view of supplying a law for the payment of almost 
every class of southern claims. At least such has been its effect 
under the construction placed upon it by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Court of Claims, and the Supreme Court. (See 17 Statutes at 
Large, 134, section 5.) 

I desire to call the attention of this House to one very strange 
feature of this law. It is the last section of an appropriation bill. 

he title in no way indicates that the searcher may expect to find 
“" such law as this contained in the bill. On examination I find 
that it was passed at the second session of the Forty-second Con- 
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gress; that Hon. James G. BLAINE was Speaker of the House, Hon. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, the present member from Ohio, was the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, the committee which orig- 
inated and introduced the bill, and that the gentleman from Maine, 
Hon. EUGENE HALE, was also a member of the same committee. I 
have heard it charged, but dislike to give it credence, that it is not 
an uncommon thing in Congress when it is desired to take money 
out of the Treasury in a way and for a purpose that the people must 
neither know nor understand, that it is customary to tack on to an 
appropriation bill some such law as the one which I am now diseuss- 
ing. This may not have been the object of the gentlemen who were 
concerned in its passage, but it is certainly open to the criticism. 

Another and third class of claims originates for supplies taken for 
the support of the Union Army and for property destroyed durin 
the war. The amount of these claims is not definitely seserbeheot, 
but it is at present estimated at from twenty-five to thirty millions. 
The claimants in all of these cases must establish beyond ali question 
their loyalty, not only at the time they sustained the loss but during 
the whole period of the war, before their claims can be considered. 

For one, Mr. Speaker, I am not in favor of paying a single dollar 
of any of these classes of claims unless the Government is compelled 
to pay by judgment of a court. I am opposed, now and forever, 
to the consideration and payment by Congress of any of the so-called 
southern claims growing out of the late war. Some statute of limit- 
ation as fixed in this bill should apply to all of them; innocent per- 
sons may suffer, but the good of the many is paramount. 

I ant not, Mr. Speaker, prepared to believe that there were many 
loyal men in the South during the war. I do not remember to have 
heard of many and I have not seen any since, always saving and ex- 
cepting those who have claims against the Government, and each 
claimant seems to have no difficulty in establishing loyalty. Justice 
to the many hcuseholds made desolate all over the North demands 
that each and every one of these claims, of whatever class or descrip- 
tion, arising during or immediately following the late war, should be 
resisted at every step. The claimants and their people alone are re- 
sponsible. Others have suffered for their wrongful acts. They were 
a unit in secession and they together should accept the result, In 
the language of Mr. Goong, of Virginia: 

The great body of the southern people, and I mean the confederate people, did 
not expect that the losses incurred by individuals as incident to the war would 
ever be reimbursed to them. They staked their all on the issues of the struggle; 
they lost, and they accept the loss as the fate of war. 

I think it cannot be denied that every law and every decision 
of the courts under and by virtue of which southern claims have 
been paid and under which payment is now claimed was origin- 
ated and enacted by a republican Congress and interpreted by a 
republican judiciary, all the offices of the Government since the 
close of the war prior to the Forty-fourth Congress, legislative and 
executive, having been held by the republican party. In addition to 
passing all laws under which payment could be made, we find that 
the republican party, prior to 1876, had actually paid of the southern 
claims more than $100,000,000. I quote from a speech of Hon. John 
Sherman, now Secretary of the Treasury, delivered in August, 1876, 
he at that time and for years previous thereto having been a Senator 
of the United States and high in the councils and confidence of the 
republican party : 

When the war closed, innumerable claims against the United States were made 
from the lately rebel States, and Congress, in the most liberal spirit, made provis- 
ion for the payment of all that by the well-settled rules of civilized war could be 
properly made against the United States, * * * so that it may with safety be 
said that more than $100,000,000 were paid, after the war was over, to citizens of 
the South for losses caused by the rebellion. 

And it would also appear that the republican party believed in pay- 
ing all these claims. I quote from a speech delivered in the Senate 
of the United States by the late Senator Morton, a leader of his party : 

Can we afford to make any other rule on this subject? We might save some 
money by making another rule; but it would in the end be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish economy. After having expended some $5,000,000,000 to keep the South in 
the Union, and after all our labors to build up a loyal party down there, shall we 
come here making shipwreck in the end by declaring upon the floor of the Senate 
that the loyal men whose hardships and sufferings we can never estimate shall be 
treated as public enemies and that we will not pay them under the same circum- 
stances under which we would pay a man for the taking of like property in the 
North? I can never consent to it. 

The bills reported from the Committee on War Claims at the first 
session of the Forty-thizd Congress amounted to the sum of $5,912,790. 
That was a republican Congress. The same committee of the Forty- 
fourth Congress, the first democratic Congress, at the first session 
reported bills favorably to the amount of $215,361. The present Con- 
rress has not paid to exceed $5,000 of war claims and payment 
in these cases was urged by the republican side of the House. The 
test case of the present Congress was the bill for the relief of William 
and Mary College, of Virginia. The ablest speech made in favor of 
its payment was by a republican from Massachusetts, and the leading 
speech against it by a democrat from Wisconsin, and strange to say 
this case which has provoked so much debate at this session of Con 
gress and which has acquired such newspaper notoriety, was passed 
without serious opposition by the republican House of the Forty-sec- 
ond Congress. 

The southern claims commission was established by a republican 


| Congress, and for the purpose of allowing and providing a way to pay, 


as its name indicates, southern claims. 
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These facts speak for themselves. Let the people who must pay 
the taxes judge. For myself, I care not which party advocates the 
payment of southern claims; so long as my voice or vote can prevent 
their payment in the committee-room or in the House, I shall con- 
tinue to oppose them. They are of the past and they should be per- 
mitted to remain as an inheritance and warning to evil-doers. 

It is necessary, Mr. Speaker, in order to obtain wise and just legis- 
lation, to know and understand the condition and wants of the peo- 
ple and the objects sought. The people demand a more faithful 
guardianship of the public Treasury. They demand that their Rep- 
resentatives whom they elect shall, when they are voting away the 
public money, remember that it is the money gathered from the hard 
earnings of the toiling millions; for the burden of all taxation falls 
upon the laborer and the producer. They feel and understand it 
daily, and it becomes us to remember that whatever strikes at the 
laboring masses strikes a blow at the prosperity and welfare of the 
country. 

I believe, sir, that the passage of this bill would save to the Gov- 
ernment many millions of dollars, that it is in the interest of economy 
and good government, and I am satisfied that every gentleman who 
will familiarize himself with the subject of claims will not thereafter 
hesitate in his support of this ora billof asimilar character. A 
change from the present system is demanded by every principle of 
justice and of right, and the future of this country largely depends 
upon the faithful observance of all of these principles. 

The same economy and industry practiced by the citizen must be 
observed by the Government. No privileged class legislation; no 
more land grants; no granting of subsidies to railroad corporations or 
steamship lines. The rights and welfare of the people under the Con- 
stitution are high above and beyond all other considerations. Let us 
guard their rights and promote their interests. You who are con- 
stantly decrying this Government as a failure and proclaiming that 
you have lost faith in universal suffrage, go test your love of country, 
your patriotism, with the man whose only earthly possessions consist 
in his loving family, his strongarm, and his honest heart, Liberty and 
justice to this nan is everything, and he is ready to defend them with 
his life. Ay, sir, the fature of this country rests with the men of 
toil. Their labor furnishes the wealth of the nation; their devotion 
to free American institutions, their love of country, isa guarantee of 
the future prosperity of the nation and the permanency of a repre- 
sentative government. 


The National Polytechnic School. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 5191) to establish a polytechnic school for the United States, 
or a school for instruction in science and the useful arts, to be supported by the 
surplus income of the Patent Office. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, ever since the administration of Wash- 
ington there has been among the friends of learning in this country 
a strong desire, shared by some of our leading public men, for the 
establishment of a national university upon the largest scale and of 
the most cosmopolitan character in the capital of the nation; but the 
idea has never yet been presented in such form as to secure the gen- 
eral co-operation of its friends; and an overshadowing institution of 
learning which shall realize the conception of the universal scholar, 
the far-seeing patriot, and the hard-headed tax-payer, is probably a 
thing of the far future in the city of Washington. 

On many accounts this is to be regretted. Most of the objections 
which are commonly made to such an institution would, in my belief, 
vanish in the prosecution of the undertaking. But it is not the part 
of those who realize the shortness of individual life and the pressing 
wants of our generation to expend their time or effort in working up, 
against the general tendencies of public opinion, a sentiment which 
cannot in our day receive the indorsement of the American people. 

The truth is that this city, with all its beauty of situation and ad- 
vantages of location, does not so abound with extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional advantages for the pursuit of the highest order of intellect- 
ual culture as to enable it to enter the lists successfally with the older 
institutions of the country; and the national university, if estab- 
lished, would, in my opinion, have to be created and kept alive by 
main strength. There is so little reason why, as yet, it should be at 
all, that, in my belief, it would disappoint the nation and its own 
best friends. The national university will, some time, exist, but not 
for many years. 

The various institutions of learning of high order in other parts of 
the country, for the present, will supply the pressing needs of all. It 
will be very difficult, until population and progress have further de- 
veloped, to establish a university which shall supply that which can 
only be’found in the Old World. Our rising scholars and young men 
in search of eminent accomplishments must seek the treasures of the 


European schools, even as the intellect of world-conquerin R 
was a suppliant for culture in the groves and academies of Ge _ 
We must be content to develop and accept the conditions to wan 
in the nature of things, we are subject. ooo to say thot j ich, 
belief the agitation of the establishment of a national uy aan ny 
premature; but I do believe that such an institution is as inevited - 
as the arrival of the next century. Now, we do not as a natio 
quire it. Its establishment, if attempted, will prove to be q : ~ 
failure, or the institution will be a sickly and sallow pauper, a an 

aaa a » & leech 
upon the Treasury, a foot-ball of politicians, and a sorrow to its ; y 
friends for many years. It is not yet the fullness of time for the = 
tional university. But while I think the American college su lies 
everything to American youth which the conditions of our intellect “7 
life and accumulations make it possible for the nation in itself to fo. 
nish now, and of necessity whatever else is desired must be sought 
elsewhere, yet there is a vast, increasing, and imperative national] no. 
cessity for a broad, fundamental education of the youth of this country 
in knowledge of the sciences and their application to the arts Useful 
in common life. The nation needs more than everything else to-day 
except the universal diffusion of the common school, the universal 
dissemination of a higher cultivation in the usefel arts and t ‘ 
plication to all the business affairs of daily life. 

Nothing can so well supply this most pressing want of forty-five 
millions of people as the polytechnic school. Such instruction jn th. 
true sense is almost absolutely wanting in this country. A most ex. 
cellent polytechnic school exists in Boston, and there may be a few 
others; bat what are they among so many? There should be one o; 
more in every State; and yet, to the great mass of the people, the 
very idea of a polytechnic school is as vague and shadowy as a lox: 
thought. : 

We are said to be the only highly civilized country which has yo 
national polytechnic school; and I see no way in which the nature 
of these institutions can be made familiar to the people of the whole 
country except by the establishment of one in the very eye of the 
nation, which shall call from every State some of her choicest yout) 
to receive this training, which cannot be brought to our people from 
abroad, yet which is indispensable to a higher industrial civilization, 
Every graduate of such an institution would become a missionary of 
the industries and supply to our people the practical application of 
the discoveries of great thinkers in the realms of natural science and 
of all inventors of useful appliances to the utilities of daily life. 

There is probably nowhere in the world such a mass of mental 
power concentrated in the direction of the application of scientifi 
principles to useful things as in the Patent Office of the United 
States; and, combined with the inventive genius of this country, 
which displays there its perpetual Olympian contest of mind, there 
is, in my belief, connected with that office a great opportunity fur. 
nished to educate and elevate the whole ple of our country in 
whatever concerns industrial progress. No such opportunity has 
hitherto existed in America, nor elsewhere on earth. It is unneces- 
sary here to allude to the many porasingee which are afforded in aid 
of the same purpose by the Smithsonian Institution, collections of art, 
observatories, libraries, and various national facilities which abound 
in this city. 

It has long seemed to me that the Patent Office, its connections 
and surroundings, should be utilized as an educator of the people; 
that we were losing by far its most important function, and that the 
generations géoming would look back upon our neglect to give them 
the advantages of this most important agency of advancement as a 
direct robbery of the heritage we were bound to have transmitted to 
them ; and it is with the hope that something may com of it through 
the efforts of those more competent than myself to work out the idea 
that I have introduced the bill under consideration, entitled “A bill 
to establish the National Polytechnic School for instruction in sci- 
ence and the useful arts.” 

The Patent Office is supported by the inventors of this country. 
They pay all the taxes to which the men of wealth and leisure, the 
active as well as the drones of society, are subjected. They apply their 
mental energies to the utilities of life, and to-day our civilization owes 
them three-fourths of its materia] wealth. Often a life-time is spent io 
wantand most exhausting intellectual toil, but at last a genius gues tos 
pauper’s grave, who has discovered the source of invaluable wealth 
to some and of inestimable blessing to all. Yet it is a fact that, in 
addition to the burdens borne in common with other members 0! 
society, we have taxed the ipventors of America twelve hundred 
thousand dollars beyond the expenses of maintaining the office, aud 
the surplus is now lying in the Treasury. It seems to me that this 
is little less than a national crime, yet the accumulation is lucreas 
ing more than one hundred thousand dollars yearly, besides interes! 
on the fund, and the ratio of increase, still augmenting, is sure to col 
tinue in the future. ; 

It seems to me, since such is our policy, that we are bound in hows! 
to devote this fund to the cause of science and the promotion of the 
useful arts, in whose service it has been collected, and thus to supp!) 
the most pressing educational want now existing in this country, 
aside from the increased dissemination of the blessings of free schoo's 

The leading features of the bill and plan herewith submitted as 
a part of my remarks, a plan at once simple and elaborate, were de- 
vised by Dr. R. G. Dyrenforth, one of the examiners in the Patent 
Office, a gentleman of very high scientific attainments, whose 30 
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nee and intimate practical knowledge of polytechnic schools in 
che Old World as well as of the nature and workings of the American 
patent Office, and the great use which could be made of it for the 
gniversal improvement of our people, have enabled him to present to 
the country the outlines and even the minute provisions of a most 
valuable and traly “National Polytechnic School for Instruction in 
science and the Useful Arts.” This plan has also received the approval 
of some of our wisest men. ah 

It contemplates no expense to the National Treasury. It proposes 
to apply the tax we levy upon the brain-work of our most useful 
thinkers to the promotion of the great cause in which they toil and 
to the universal good of the country. i 

By the long terms of service prescribed to instructors, conditioned 
only upon capacity and good behavior, the institution will be effect- 
ually divorced from the malign influence of party management, some- 
times the bane of national institutions. 

The just dissemination of its advantages to all parts of the country 
s secured by appointments to be made by Representatives from their 
congressional districts and by Senators from their respective States. 

Every practical business known among the people will be stimulated 
ind its methods improved by the creation of a rapidly-increasing class 
of young men generally distributed, who will either themselves apply, 
pyexample, the higher knowledge and skill they have acquired in every 
neighborhood or become in their turn educators and often teachers in 
polytechnic schools and colleges of agriculture and of the mechanic 
arts in their various States. Nothing could so promote the languishing 
interests of these last-named institutions as the establishment of the 
national polytechnic school. Its pupils being limited in numbers it 
would be only a model aud not a rival, and its graduates, scattered 
throughout their several communities, would create the desire among 
the people for the more general like education of their sons, which could 
only be accomplished in local institutions. Seeing is believing, and 
the people will never make agricultural and mechanical colleges the 
favorite institutions which they should become until they have seen 
those results which can -_— flow from a first-class polytechnic school. 
Nowhere in the world is there such an opportunity to set up a city 
on the bill of science which cannot be hid as now exists for the estab- 
lishment of this school at the national capital. 

Such an institution will also be of very great advantage to the civil 
service of the United States, using the term in a sense which has not 
yet become disreputable. 

The bill and plan are not proposed as anything more than mere 
suggestions. They are offered at this late period of the session with 
no expectation of immediate action, but to draw the attention of the 
country to the subject and invite helpful criticism from all. 

Should the plan seem to meet with the approval of the public there 
would be reason to hope for final success in a field of useful educa- 
tion wherein as a people we are very deficient. But nothing can be 
accomplished without a clear apprehension of our necessities, and of 
the advantages of a national polytechnic school to the whole country. 

That the plan so far as matured may reach the people, and with 
the hope that the subject may receive the attention of all who deem 
it worthy of their consideration, I incorporate the bill and plan as 
4 part of my remarks, 

This is one of the things of little cost but immense importance 
which ought to be done, but which will not be done until the peo- 
ple demand it. When they understand this subject, there will be a 
national polytechnic school. 


ne 


e APPENDIX. 

A BILL to establish a Polytechnic School for the United States, or a School for 
Instruction in Science and the Useful Arts, to be supported by the surplus income 
of the Patent Office. 

Whereas a fund has accumulated in the Treasury of the United States from the 
earnings of and over and above the expenses of the United States Patent Office of 
about twelve hundred thousand dollars, which fund is being increased annually by 
more than a hundred thousand dollars; and 

Whereas it seems but just that this large amount of money should inure to the 
benefit of the class which has supplied it, and which continues to supply it, namely, 
to the benefit of the inventors of the country and others interested in the arts, 
especially as the investment would confer the most beneficent results upon the 
whole country ; and 

Whereas the United States is the only civilized nation which has not a national 
technological school for instruction in the useful arts, and agreat want is felt for a 
fixed standard or a criterion of scientific and technical knowledge, as exhibited by 
the disastrous results of the work of the many incompetent persons who have beeg 
intrasted with the construction of various works, of houses, bridges, dams, ma- 
chinery, railways, and so fyrth; and 

Whereas a polytechnic school, by farnishing a store of exact technical know]- 
edge, a supply of accurately skilled labor, would produce the best practical effects 
in the country at large, and thas convey the most salutary and beneficent results 
to the people ; besides the general dissemination of that clear and incontrovertible 
information, there would be the ready and facile development of the mineral 
wealth of America which accurate scientific knowledge insures; the impulse to 
manufacture which previous knowledge, the parentof willingness and vigor, which 
educated skill and certainty of results beyond mere surmise will give; the system 
and satisfaction in farming, which treatment of the subject scientifically and as a 
regular technical trade or industry will engender; and that certainty in architec- 
tural and engineering construction which will place the stability and safety of 
ca@ices, of railway embankments, railway bridges, and bridges generally, of dams 
aud of machinery, beyond the field of mere experimentation or test, the result of 
Which, to gain conviction that the structure is im roper, may be, as it often has 
been, death and widespread disaster. Should suc olytechnic school lead to the 
better and safer construction of railroads alone, fight and misery might be 
averted from many a home, and railroad disaster and catastrophe might cease in 
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_ Whereas, by raising the standard of requirements and fixing a criterion, the 
civil service of the government in all its branches might be improved ; and 

Whereas an institution of the kind named would make the capital of the nation 
a great focus of scientific and polite knowledge, a congregating place for the 
learned, and a center of science and art; and 

_ Whereas the expense of establishing a great polytechnic school, and the facili- 
ties for sustaining, aiding, and carrying on the same, the services of competent 
men already in the employ of the Government, which can be had gratis, the collec- 
tions to be found only at the capital of the nation, in the various bureaus and in- 

titutions of the United States Government, the model-room of the Patent-Office, 
the foundries and machine-shops of the Government, the mineralogical and geelog- 
ical collections of the Smithsoniar Institution and of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the zoological and botanical collections of the same, the Congressional, Pat- 
ent-Oftice, and Surgeon-General’s Office libraries, and the Botanical Gardens, and 
so forth, are beyond the reach of State institutions; and 

Whereas a technological school, where the arts are studied and their complete 
and most modern status is closely scrutinized and investigated, should be under 
the same head and intimately allied with an institution where the operativeness 
and novelty of inventions is to be determined, while the practical results seen in 
the Patent-Office, the actual embodiments of educated genius, would be useful to 
the school: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, €c., That an institution of learning, of the highest grade among 
scientific institutions, of instruction in the higher branches of scientific and tech 
nical knowledge, to be known and designated by the name of * The United States 
Polytechnic School,” for instruction in science and the useful arts, shall be, and 
the same hereby is, established at the national capital, as a branch of the Depart 
ment of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. That the money which has been turned into the Treasury of the United 
States by the United States Patent Office, beyond the anual expenditares for that 
bureau, and beyond charges against the same, or as much thereof as may be found 
necessary, shall be used for theestablishment of the Polytechnic School, and forthe 
erection of suitable buildings for the school. and providing all needful appoiut- 
ments and accommodations for the same; and all appropriations for the school here- 
after made shall be taken from the moneys turned into the Treasury by the Patent 
Office, that is to say, when there is no money in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Polytechnic School as actual savings, the entire necessary appropriations shall be 
made from the moneys turned into the Treasury by the Patent Office beyond the 
annual expenditures for that bureau; where there are moneys in the Treasury as 
actual savings of the Polytechnic School, but not sufficient for the requirements, 
the necessary excess shall be taken from the earnings of the Patent Office: Pro- 
vided, however, That not more than three-fourths of the Patent-Office fund afore 
said now accumulated shall be expended in the establishment of the school and 
providing buildings and ac®%mmodations for the same; and that all liabilities 
and expenditures of the United States for the establishment aud maintenance of 
the institution shall be limited for ten years to the proceeds of the Patent Office 
and its accumulations from year to year ; and it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to keep a separate account from year to year with the Patent 
Office fund, that care may be taken, so that at no time within the next ten years 
shall the expenditures on account of the establishment and maintenance of said 
school leave in the Treasury a balance to the credit of said fund of less than one- 
fourth of a million of dollars. 

Sec. 3. The Polytechnic shall embrace the following schools: 

First. A School of Mathematics. 

Second. A School of Civil Engineering. 

Third. A School of Mining Engineering. 

Fourth. A School of Machinery. 

Fifth. A School of Architecture. 

Sixth. A School of Chemistry. 

Seventh. A School of Forestry. 

Eighth. A School of Agriculture, 

Sec. 4, There shall be a principal for each school and as many professors as may 
be required for the most rigid and thorough instruction in all the branches to be 
tanght therein. 

Sec. 5. The Vice-President of the United States shall be the chief offiesr of the 
Polytechnic School; he shall affix his signature as Vice-President of the United 
States to all diplomas, and shall confer all degrees. In his absence, degrees may 
be conferred by the Secretary of the Interior, as director ex officio of the Poly 
technic. 

Sec. 6. The general government of the Polytechnic School shall be vested in a 
board of thirteen Regents, which shall be composed of the Vice-President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Patents, and six 
members each of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States; 
the Senators to be appointed by the Senate vriginally for two, four, and six years, 
and when regular vacancies occur thereafter, for six years; and members of the 
House for two years each, by the Speaker, and the principals of the several schools. 

Sec. 7. The immediate management of the school shall be vested in a Governor, 
a Council consisting of all the actual Professors, and a Select Council of Five, 
elected annually from among their number by the Grand Council. The Rector, or 
Governor, shall be Chairman of the Select Council, and, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Regents and the Secretary of the Interior, may, from time to time, 
establish regulations not inconsistent with law for the conduct of the institution. 
The Commissioner of Patents shall be ex officio governor of the Polytechnic 

Sec. 8. That the Board of Regents are hereby created a body politic and corporate 
by the name and style of “The United States Polytechnic School,” and by that 
name and style shall have perpetual succession, with power to sue and be sued ; 
to acquire, by gift, deed, devise, or bequest, any real or personal property in any 
State or Territory within the United States; to hold and convey the same in all 
lawful ways; to have and use a common seal, and alter and change the same at 
pom) to make such by-laws as are not iaconsistent with the Constitution and 
aws of the United States, which they may deem necessary for the government of 
said Polytechnic School; and to confer upon such persons as may be considered 
worthy, according to the accompanying plan, the degrees of United States Geome 
ter, United States Civil Engineer, United States Mining Engineer, United States 
Mechanical Engineer, United States Architect, United States Chemist, United 
States Forester, United States Agricultural Economist, which degrees shall entitle 
the recipients to the highest rights, honors, and en attached to degrees. 

Sec. 9. The President of the United States shall nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint the officers of the Polytechnic, and the 
principal and professors and teachers of the several schools whose salaries exceed 
two thousand dollars a year, or who are serving by detail, and al! shall hold their 
offices for ten years or during good behavior; and in case of vacancies eceurring in 


. the offices and among the principals or professors of the several schools aforesaid, 


such vacancies shall be filled by the President in the same manner as the original 
————— are required to be made. Any teacher, officer, or employé of the 
Polytechnic whose salary would be less than two thousand dollars may be ap- 
pointed by the director on nomination of the governor, subject to the approval of 
the Select Council of Five. 

Sec. 10. The President of the United States, should there be occasion, may tem- 
porarily detail any officer in the military or naval service, or any official in the civil 
service of the United States, to serve as a professor or an instractor in the Poly- 
technic School ; but the officer or official so detailed shall serve without extra com- 
pensation 

Sec. 11. There shall be eight Principals, one for each school; one Professor of 
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Practical Geometry ; one Professor of Higher Analysis; one Professor of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics ; one Professor of Descriptive Geometry ; one Professor of Civil 
Engineering; two Professors of Machine Building; one Professor of Architec- 
ture; one Professor of Freehand and Landscape Drawing, or Head Drawing-mas- 
ter; one Professor ef Physics; one Professor of Mineralogy; one Professor of 
Zoology and Botany; one Professor of Economy ; one Professor of Forestry; one 
Professor of Jurisprudence, who is also to be the law-oflicer of the Polytechnic ; one 
Lectarer on Art History; one Teacher of Chemical Technology ; one Lecturer on 
Veterinary Surgery ; one Treasurer of the Polytechnic and Business Correspond- 
ent; one deputy steward; one Tutor in Chemistry; one Librarian ; two Teachers 
of Figure and Landscape Drawing; one Tutor in Mathematics; one Teacher of 
German; one Teacher of French; one Teacher of Sculpture; one Teacher of 
Modeling in Wood; one Teacher of Modeling in Plaster; ene Teacher of Grape 
and Fruit Culture ; oneassistant to the Lectureron Veterinary Sargery ; one princi- 
pal laborer and watchman of the Polytechnic; one laborer in the Chemical Labo- 
ratory ; five laborers and watchmen ; five cooks; two assistants to the Professor of 
Practical Geometry, who shall be detailed; one assistant to the Professor of De- 
scriptive Geometry, detailed ; one Professor of Architecture, detailed; ore assist- 
ant to Professor of Architecture, detailed ; one Professor of Chemistry and Chemi- 
cal Technology, detailed ; one assistant in the Chemical Laboratory, detailed ; one 
Director of the Botanical Gardens, detailed; one assistant in the Agriculture 
and Forestry Laboratory, detailed ; one Professor of History and Literature, to be 
detailed from some college in the District of Columbia that has received Govern- 
ment aid; one Director of Military Exercises and Lecturer on the Artof War, de- 
tailed; attending physicians, a surgeon and an assistant surgeon of the Army or 
Navy ; one stoward, a commissary of subsistance of the Army, and his force, de- 
tailed; one proctor, a sergeant of police, detailed. But the daties of more than 
one of the foregoing may, in the discretion of the Board of Regents, be devolved 
upon the same persen. 

Sec. 12. The Governor and Principals of the several schools shall compose a Coun- 
cilof Education and Instraction. This council shall prescribe theschemes of study 
in each school; and no degree shall be conferred upon, nor diploma awarded to, any 
person unless such person has been recommended therefor by the Council of Edu- 
cation and Instraction. 

Sec. 13. The treasurer of the Polytechnic shall give bond in the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars for tho faithful discharge of his duties, shall pay all moneys received 
during each ca'endar month into the Treasury of the United States, and shall 
make all the disbursements for the institution. Ailorders upon the Treasury shall 
be signed by the Governor and countersigned by the Director. 

Sec. 14. Every applicant for admission to the United States Polytechnic School 
shall be a person of goed moral character, and shall possess the requisite edaca- 
tional qualifications required and recognized by the Board of Regents. He shall, if 
he has attained his twenty-first year of age, bo himself a citizen of the United 
States; if not, he shall be the son of a citizen, and have attained his seventeenth year 
of age. Ue shall be designated by the Representative in Congress of the district 
or by a Snator of the State in which he is an actual resident, or have been ap- 
wi, ted at large by the President of the United States. But in no case shall there 
© mere than four regular students from any one congressional district, eight from 
each State who have been designated by Senators at the Polytechnic at any one 
time, nor more than thirty regular students as appointees at large; and, until ac- 
commodations can be provided, the board of regents shall limit the number of stu- 
dents and equitably distribate their appointment. Men of mature age and such 
young men as desire to take particular studies only, not in a regular course, and 
men in the eivil service of the United States, may enter as special students, at the 
discretion of the Board of Regents, and shall not be required to wear the uniform, 
nor shall they be subjected to the rigid discipline of regular students. 

Sec. 15. Each regular Polytechnic stadent shall be clothed at all recitations and 
exercises, and whenever he appears in public, in the regular uniform of his school, 
to be prescribed by the Beard of Regents. 

Sec. 16. That a suitable canting shall be erected as soon as practicable for the 
Polytechnic School ; bat until such building is completed, any buildings or suit- 
able rooms in buildings belonging to or under the control of the United States 
Government not otherwise occupied may be temporarily used by said Polytechnic 
Scheel for the purpose of lectures or recitations, 

Sec. 17, That the United States Polytechnic School hereby established shall be 
exclusively under the control of the National Government, and permanently located 
at the national capital. 

Sec. 18. That the Board of Regents shall be called together by the President of 
the United States as soon as may be after the passage of this act ; and after the 
formal opening of the schools of the Polytechnic for instruction, students, under 
rules prescribed by the Board of Regents, shall have access to the Congressional 
Library ; to the scientific and other collections of the Patent Office, the General 
Land-Office, the Medical Departments of the Army and Navy, the Smithsonian 
Institution ; to the Agricultural Department, with its experimental grounds, bo- 
tanical garden, and conservatories ; to the Naval Observatory ; to the bureaus of 
the Coast Survey and the Storm-Signal Service ; to the laboratories and workshops 
of the Navy and War Departments; to the hospitals under charge of these de- 
partments ; and to all other places for scientific study under the control of the 


Government, when such access can be given without detriment to the public serv- 
ice, 


under the same head and intimately allied with an institution where the operati 

ness and novelty of inventions is to be determined, while the practical ~ a 

seen in the Patent Office, the actual embodiments of educated genius would. . 

— to the school. ttn tain , be 
© money necessary to erect a suitable building for the sct:ool mi 

from the patent-fand, of which there is a surplus in the Treas agtt be taken 


ury n , 
twelve hundred thousand dollars. Every year a sum exceeding ri bens Petty 


sand dollars is added to this amount. tred thou 


A. 
OBJECT AND ORGANIZATION OF THE POLYTECHNIC. 


The Polytechnic is to be a technical high school or university of the 

. _ arts. Its 
general object is thorough and complete instraction in science and the arts and 
the dissemination of scientific and accurate practical, technical knowledge ; one of 
its special objects is to prepare fit candidates from which the Government may « 
lect those officials in whom special knowledge is requisite or ought to be required, 
such as the employés of the various scientific bureaus, skilled financial agents 
and accountants, surveyors-general, geologists, explorers, master-mechanics, &¢ 

Even as the military service requires a particular preparatory training for its 
officers, so the civil service, in order to bring it to the very highest state of effi. 
ciency, needs a special preparation of those who would enter its ranks as officials. 
The Government would thus acquire the best expert-services in the land, and the 
nation might feel a just pride in its thoroughly-educated, enlightened, and care. 
fully-trained servants, whose services were net only useful for the extensive and 

recise information they possessed, but wholly valuable because, having had every 
eeling of honor sensitized, they would have comprehended honesty, onl 80 cherish 
a carefal and vigilant regard for the best interests of their employer and foster 
mother—the Government that educated them. When a polytechnic graduate ep. 
tered the civil service, as he would be already educated in the branch to which he 
is assigned, experience would be all he would have to acquire, and the Government 
would thus lose only the time it would take him to gain that. 

Having been already educated also, experience would be the general test of good 
service, and so promotions could be made by seniority, as in the Army and Navy. 

Once in the civil service, any official might, without extra pay, have his daties 
increased by detail to extra (additional) duty as an instructor in the Polytechnic 
ma the President think his usefalness to the Government would be increased 
thereby. 

Hash Representative and Senator in Congress should have the appointmert of 
4 candidates, and 30 might be appointed at large. The school, when full, would 
thus have 1,538 students. Any person of good character who is the son of a citi 
zen, and has attained his seventeenth year of age, or who is himself a citizen, might, 
upon payment of the duty required by law, and upon proof that he possesses the 
acquirements hereinafter specified, enter the institution as such appointee. 

It is su pee’ that if members of Congress would appoint from information 
furnished them as the result of competitive examinations held within their respec 
tive districts, they might be saved from importunity and annoyance, and wenll do 
much toward stimulating education, while the school would thus also be filled by 
the best material, and by those who really desired to enter it. There are now 3 
Representatives in Congress and 76 Senators. Each appointing 4 would give 150s, 
anc 30 appointed by the President would make 1,538. Now, the average amount 
received 1 each student per annum would be, say, $275; 1,538 « $275 = $422,950, 
the gross receipts per annum. The cost of the entire personnel of the school, pro- 
fessora, teachers, laborers, &c., and including $2,000 additional to Commissioner of 
Patents, would be, say. $117,900. Costof food, taking the ration at 40 cents, would be, 
1,538 X 40 = $615.20 = cost per diem 360 = $221,472, = cost per annum. Now 
117,900 +. 221,472 = $339,372. Deduct this from $422,950 and we have left for fuel, 
lights, repairs, extras, and savings, $83,578. , 

The Polytechnic would present the opportunity for general and special scientiti 
and special artistic cultivation for the civil engineer, the mining engineer, the 
machine constructor or machinist, the architect, the chemist, and the agriculturist 
pianter or farmer, and the forest-owner and tree-planter. 

Here, also, the financier, the pharmaceutist, the veterinary surgeon, the geometer, 
and the teacher of mathematics and the physical sciences would acquire the 
knowledge necessary to their several pursuits, as well as others who intend to 
devote themselves to arts different from those named, or to the various industries 

The course of instruction aims to attain the objects above enumerated with a 
full acknowledgment of the axiom, that thorough ———— for a technical vo- 
cation must rest upon a reliable basis of sound mathematical, physical, economic, 
historic, and artistical education. 

The institution should consist of the following schools : 

a. A school of mathematics. 

b. A school of engineering. 

ec. A school of mining engineering. 

d. A school of machinery. 

e. A school of architecture. 

J. A school of chemistry. 

q- A school of forestry. 

. A school of agriculture. s . 

Instruction is to be given in the form of lectures, reviews, by recitations, by 
graphic and constructive exercises, by work in laboratories and workshops and 
upon excursions. The instraction will be aided by the collections to be found in the 
various bureaus and institutions of the United States Government, viz: 1. A cab- 
inet of natural philosophy. 2. The mineralogical and geological collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Department of Agriculture. 3. The zodlogical 
and botanical collections of the same. 4. A collection of models for the engineer 
school. 5. A collection of models for the machinery school. 6. A collection of 
models for the architectural school. 7. .\ technological collection. & A collection 
of geodetical instruments. 9. A collection of plaster casts. 10. A collection for 
the agricultural school. 11. The Pateu! Office library. 12. The Congressional 
Library ; and, furthermore, by the following laboratories, viz : : ; 

1, A’chemical laboratory. 2. A physic! or electrical laboratory. 3, A minera- 
logical laboratory. 4. An agricultural and forestry laboratory. Furthermore, by 
gardens, viz: . : 

1. The Botanical Gardens. 2. Certain grounds of the Agricultural Department, 
or on some Government reservation, set apart for experimental farming; avd, 
finally, by workshops, viz : : 5 

1. A clay-modeling shop. 2. A plaster-modeling shop. 3. A wood working and 
modeling shop. 4. The founderies and machine-shops of the Government. 

It is believed that an institution of this kind would make the capital of the na- 
tion a grand focus of scientific and polite knowledge, a gathering-place for the 
learned men, and a center of science and art, as Paris is to-day, Furthermore be 
furnishing a store of exact technical knowledge, a supply of accurately skille’ 
labor, it would produce the best effects in the couvtry at large and thus convey me 
most salutary and beneficent results to the people. for, besides the general dissem 
ination of that clear and incontrovertible information, that knowledge which a 
the lamp of reason and makes a great people mighty, there wo. ld be that ready 
and facile development of the mineral wealth of America which accurate s¢ - n- 
tific knowledge insures, that impulse to manufacture which — knowledge, 
the parent of willingness and vigor, which educated skill an certainty of a - 
beyond mere surmise will give; that system and satisfaction in farming wh 
treatment of the subject scientifically and as a regular technical trade or inaustry 
will engender, and that certainty in architectural and engineering cons’ “uction 


See¢. 19. That the fees payable by students of the Polytechnic School shall be 
two hundred and fifty dollars per annum, for tuition, food, and lodging, with a 
matriculation fee of five dollars, and such fee for practice in the various labora- 
tories, use of chemicals, ani so forth, and such fees for special students, as may 


be prescribed by the Board of Regents ; and all fees shall be payable annually in 
advance. 


A PLAN FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A GOVERNMENT POLYTECHNIC SCHCOL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Director: (Ex-officio) The Secretary of the Interior. 
Recter or Governor; management of the institution. 


The Rector or Governor is to be a man of recognized scientific and legal attain- 
ments and practical knowledge, and, as well as all the professors and teachers 
of the institution whose salaries are $2,000 and upward, and who are not serving by 
mere detail as mentioned further on, shall be appointed, on nomination of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, by the President of the United States, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

Heis to be the immediate manager of the institution, and, ex officio, Commissioner 
of Patents, and is to be assisted by a Grand Council, consisting of all the actual 
professors and a lesser or Select Council of five, elected annually from among their 
number by the Grand Council. 

It shall be the duty of the Select Council to supervise the expenditures and the 
work of the steward and treasurer of the Polytechnic and to inspect their accounts, 
and generally to consider al) matters relating to the internal economy of the insti- 
tution. Matters of much importance they will lay before the Grand Council. 

The Rector is to be chairman of the Select Council, and, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, may from time to time establish regulations, not 
inconsistent with law, for the conduct of the institution. 

When the Commissioner of Patents is relieved of his presont judicial functions 
in hearing appeals, be will have ample time to superinvend both the Polytechnic 
and the Patent Office; and a technical school, where the arts are studied and their 
complete and most modern status is closely scrutinized and investigated, should be 
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bich will place the stability and safety of edifices, of railway embankments, rail- 
way bridges, and bridges generally, of dams, and of machinery, beyond the field of 
mere experimentation or test, the result of which, to gain conviction that the strue- 
tare is improper, may be death and wide-spread disaster. Should tha Polytechnic 
jead to the better and safer construction of railroads alone, blight and misery might 
be averted from many & home, and railroad disaster and ae might cease 
ip the land, to the anspeakable happiness and sense of security of the people and 
the welfare of man. 


REQUIREMENTS. 
To entitle an applicant to enter the polytechnic the following should be required, 


"1. He should be designated by the member of Congress representing the district 
wherein he resides, by @ Senator from his State, or by the President of the United 
» a. . 

: oie should, if he has attained his twenty-first year of age, be himself a citizen 
of the United States of America; if not, he should be the son of a citizen, and 
have attained his seventeenth year of ago. r 

"3, He should have a good common-school education, such as is acquired in the 
grammar or high schools of the United States. 

4. To enter any one of the particular schools he should possess the attainments 
specitied hereafter under the head of such particular school. 

5. He should be of good moral character. 

Persons who do not possess the requisite mathematical knowledge to enter the 
«hool of mathematics, or other school where knowledge of the elementary math- 
ematics only is requisite, should take the preparatory course under the professor 
of elementary mat ematics. 5 

Upon matriculating the candidate sbould have to present to the Secretary : 

1. A certificate of age. P 

» Acertificate from the principal of the last public school or college which he 
bas attended regarding his diligence and moral character; or, if he has not at- 
tended such shortly before, a certificate from some favorably-known personage re- 
garding the same, and stating tha the candidate has not recently attended an edu- 
cational institution of the kind named, from the principal or president of which 
a certificate should otherwise have been obtained. 

Tho scholar should possess and be clothed in the uniform of his particular school, 
and have the quantity and kind of anderclothing specified by the governor. 

Men of mature age, however, or young men who desire to take particular studies 
ouly, might enter as special students, and should not be required to wear the uni- 
form; nor should they be subjected to the discipline of regular students. Facili- 
ties should be given to employés now in the civil service of the Government to 
attend the lectures, &c., when the hours of study would not interfere with their 
official duties. 

Cost of tuition, board, and lodging.—The cost of tuition, board, and lodging for 
the entire school year of ten months should be $250; the matriculation fee should 
be$5. The cost of practice in the chemical laboratory, and for materials con- 
sumed, &e., should be, for the fall school year, $25. ‘The fee for practice in the 
physical laboratory should be, for the half year, $5; for practice in the mineralogi- 
<al laboratory, $2. The fee for practice in the agricultural laboratory shvuld be, for 
the year, $12. 

Students in the school of agriculture who work during their balf-year lecture 
courses in the chemical or agricultural laboratories, should pay in cach for the 
half year only. 

All costs aud fees should be payable in advance. Each graduate from the highest 
class of his particular school should receive the appropriate degree of his school, 
signed by the President of the United States. Thus, graduating from the school 
of mathematics, he should receive the degree of United States Geometer ; from the 
school of engineering, the degree of United States Civil Engineer ; from the school 
of mining engineering, the degree of United States Mining Engineer; from the 
third class of the school of machinery, the degree of United States Mechanical 
Engineer; from the school of architecture, the degree of United States Archi- 
tect; from the school of chemistry, the degree of United States Chemist; from 


the school of forestry, the degree of United States Forester ; and from the school of 


agriculture, the degree of United States Agricultural Economist. 


B. 


LIST OF LECTURES AND EXERCISES. 
I.—The Mathematical Sciences. 


1. General arithmetic, first course, (including algebra through mixed quadratic 
equations; the arithmetical and geometrical series, and their applications; espe- 
cially the application of the geometric series to compound-interest calculations 
and tables.) —Winter course, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, 4 p. m. ; Thurs- 
days, 5p. m.; and Saturdays, 4 p. m. 

2. General arithmetic, second course, (including combinations and permutations, 
the binomial theorem, the rule of probabilities, human mortality, and life-insur- 
ance.)— Winter course, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, 4 p. m. 

3. Plane geometry.— Winter course, two hours a week, namely, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, 5 p. m. 

_S Stereometry.—Winter course, two hours a week, namely, Mondays and Tues- 
days, 5 p.m. 

5. Plane trigonometry and polygonometry.—Summer course, three hours a week, 
naniely, Tuesdays, 4 p. m.; Thursdays, 5 p. m.; Fridays, 4 p. m. 

6. Spherical trigonometry.—Sammer course, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 
5p.m., and Tuesdays, 8 a. m. 7 

7. Plane trigonometry and polygonometry, (the latter with regard to practical 
geometry ;) os trigonometry, (with its application to mathematical geography 
and spherica astronomy.)—Winter and summer course of two hours a week, 
namely, in winter, Thursdays, 8 a. m. and 7 p. m. ; in summer, Thursdays 5 and Sat 
urdays 6 p.m. 

8. Elements of the differential and integral calculus.—W inter course, three hours 
a week, namely, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 6 p. m. ;. Fridays, 5 p. m. 

9. Higher analysis, Part 1, (algebraic analysis, the differential calculus, and the 
first part of the integral calculus.)—Winter and summer course of five hours a 
week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, 5p.m.; in summer, Mondays, 8 a.m.; Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays 4 p.m. . 

10. Exercises in the higher analysis, Part 1.—Winter and summer, one hour a 
Week, as follows, namely, in winter, Saturdays, 5 p. m. ; in summer, Fridays, 4 p.m. 


ll. Higher analysis, part 2, (theory of the determinate integral, integration of 


differential equations, and the calculus of variations.) —Winter and summer course 
of three hours a week, namely, in winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 4 p.m.; Wed 
nesdays, 9 p.m.; in summer, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 7 a. m. 
12. Exercises in the higher analysis, part 2.—Winter and summer, one hour a 
week, as follows: In winter, Thursdays, 9 p.m ; in summer, Fridays, 7 a.m. 
13. Philosophy of mathematics, differential and integral calculus.—Winter course 
of three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, 9 p.m. (Extra.) 
14. Theory of the differential equations.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, 
uesdays and Fridays, 9 p.m. (Extra.) 
15. Theory of the determinants.—Summer, one hour a week, namely, Wednesdays, 
9p.m. (Extra,) 
16. Elements of analytical geometry, determinate and indeterminate.—Sammer, 
three hours a week: Wednes¢ ays, 6 p.m.; Thuradays and Fridays, 8 a. m. 





pplication « f analysis to plane 
geometry ; the straight line; transformation of co-ordinates ; the circle; the parab 
cla; the ellipse; the hyperbola; general equations of ths second degree; crite- 
rion distinguishing the three conics; geometrical loci.) —Summer, four hours a 
week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satardays, 5 p.m 

18. Volumetric analytical geometry, (or application of analysis tosolid geometry.) — 
Winter and summer course as follows: Winter, three Lours a weok, nanel~ Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5 p. m.; summer, two hours a weck, namelys, Mon 
day sand Thursdays, 5 p.m. ~ ; 

19. Descriptive geometry, first course.—(Parallel projections. General part.) Win 
ter and summer four hours a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, 6 p. m.; Tues 


cays, & a m. ; Satardays, 8-10a. m.; summer, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, 7 a. m. : : 


1i. Plane analytical geometry, conic sections, (the ap 


20. Constructive exercises in descriptive geometry, first course.—Winter and sum 
mer, four hoursa week, as follows: Winter, Mondays. &- 10a. m 
summer, Mondays, 4-6 p. m., and Saturdays, 7-9 a.m 

21. Descriptive geometry second course, (shades, shadows, and perspective, and 
stone-cutting.)— Winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: Winter, Taes 
days and Thursdays, 5 p.m. ; summer, Mondays, 8 a. m., and Saturdays, 5 p.m 

22. Constructive exercises in descriptive geometry, second course.—W ivter and sum- 
mer, four hours a week, namely, in winter, Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. ; Satardays, 5-7 p. 
m. ; in summer, Tuesdays and Fridays, 4-6 p. m ; F , 

23. Modern synthetical geometry.—Winter and summer, three hours a week, as 
follows: Winter, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 4 p. m. 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 8 a m 

24. Exercises in the treatment of problems in synthetical geometry. 
summer, one hour a week, namely. in winter, Fridays, 4 p.m 1 
8 a. m. 

25. Elements of practical geometry.— Lecture, winter and summer, one hour a week, 
viz: In winter, Saturdays, 6 p.m. ; in sammer, Thursdays,7 a.m. Practice, sum 
meronly,one Thursday afternoon a week, (surveying with chain and compass, meas- 
urements with the theodolite and object staff, leveling, simple measurement of 
angles.) 

26. Practical geometry, first course.—Lecture, one hour a week, winter and sum 
mer, as follows: In winter, Wednesdays, 8 a. m.; in summer, Wednesdays, 4 p. m. 
Practice, in summer only, two afternoons a week, viz: Fridays and Satardays, (level- 
ing, polygonal draughts, triangulating, mapping with moderna plane table and telem- 
eter; use of the Jacob staif, trigonometrical and barometric determination of 
heights; hydrography; use of the quadrant and sextant; more extensive projects 
ip the fall bolidays, covering a week's work, such as a triangulation and trigono- 
metrical determination of heights as the basis of work to be mapped down the next 
year.) 

27. Practical geometry, second course.—Lecture, one hour a week, winter and sum- 
mer, namely: In winter, Mondays, 9 p.m.; in snmmer, Wednesdays, 7a.m. Prac 
tice, in summer only, one Wednesday afternoon a week, (marking off curvature, 
profiling. extensive triangulation and trigonometrical measurement of heights; 
practice in testing and observing and correcting instruments; extended work in 
the fall holidays, covering a week's time; mapping down with surveyor's table 
and telemeter from last year's triangulation ; topography.) 

28. Higher geodesy.—Lectare, winter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays and 
Wednesdays, 5p. m.; Fridays, 4 p.m, (base-line measurement, theory of theodolite 
errors, leveling of the first order; map projections ; mathematical operations of 
the higher geodesy; spherical geodesy, according to Bohnenberger ; spheroidal 
geodesy, after Gauss.) 

29. Method of the least squares, (or the application of the theory of probabilities in 
the combination of observations, with special application to geodetical measure 
ments.)— Winter, two hours a week, Fridays and Saturday., 8 a. m. 

30. Elements of practical astronomy.—Lecture, winter, one hour a week, Wednes 
days, 8 a. m., (determination of time, of geographical latitude and longitude 
of the azimuth.) 
lite 

31. Plat and topographical drawing.—First course, in two parts of two hours 
each, namely, Mondays and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. 

32. Plat and topographical drawing.—Second course, two hours in winter. 

33. Registration of lands, (with the calculations and drawings employed in the 
United States Land Office.)—Winter, two hours a week, Tuesdays and Fridays 
7p. m. 

34. Practical geometry for students of forestry.— Lecture 
namely, in winter, two hours a week, Mondays, 8 am 
mer, one hour a week, Fridays, 7 a. m 
summer, Fridays and Saturdays 
Easter holidays, as in 25 and 26 

35. Plat and topographical drawing for students in forestry.—W inter and summer 
two hours a week, as follows: In winter, Wednesdays, 2-4 p. m.; in summer, Mon 
days, 2-4 p. m. 

36. Practice in field measuring and surveying for agricultural students.—T wo after 
noons in summer, Mondays and Thursdays. Problems in tree-planting. 

37. Elementary mechanic, —(Cinematics.)—Summer, three hours a week, namely, 
Mondays, 6 p. m.; Tuesdays and Wedresdays, 5 p. m. 

38. Statics.—W inter, three houra a week, namely, Mondays, 9 p.m.; Wednesdays 
and Fridays, 8 a. m. 

39. Analytical mechanics.—W inter and summer, five hours a week, namely, Mon 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 6 p. m., (theory of motion and of 
the forces.) 

40. Exercisesin analytical mechanics.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as 
follows: In winter, Mondays, 8 a. m.; in summer, Saturdays, 6 p. m. 

41. Strength of materials.—W inter, fonr hours a week, namely, ‘Cuesdays, 5 p. m.; 
Thursdays, 8 a. m. and 5 p. m.; and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 

42. Applied hydraulics and principles of the mechanical theory of heat—Sammer, 
four hours a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 7 a. m 


; Tuesdays, 7-9 p. m.; 


; summer, Tues 


Winter and 
; in summer, Fridays, 


, and 
In summer, practice with the sextant and astronomical theodo 


winter and summer, 
; Wednesdays, 4p. m.; in sum 
Practice, two or three afternoons a week in 
Extended exercises two or three days in the 


Il.—The Natural Sciences. 


1. Orystallography, (combined with exercises in distinguishing natural and arti- 
ficial crystals.) —Winter, two hours a week, namely, Saturdays, 10-12 a. m. 

2, Mineralogy.—Winter, four hours a week, namely: Tuesdays 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, § a. m 

3. Geology, (lithological, cosmical, physiographic, historic, and dynami 
mer, four hours a week, namely: Mondays, Wednesdays, ‘Thursdays 
days, 4 p. m. 

i. Mineralogical practice.—Winter and summer, two hours a week, namely: In 
winter, Saturdays, 2-4 p. m.; in sammer, Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m. 

5. Botany.—Wiuter and summer, three hours a week, as follows: In winter, Mon 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 7 p. m.; in summer, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, 7 a. m. 

(a) General part, (in winter,) morphology, plant anatomy, plant physiology. 
(b) Special part, systematology of the cryptogamia, (in winter ;) systematology 
of the phanerogamia, (in summer.) 

6. Plant physiology.—Winter, three hours a week, namely Wednesdays, 
m.; Saturdays, 5 p. m. 

7. Geographical distribution of plants.—Summer, one hour a week, namely 
days, 7 am 

s. Botanizing.—Summer, Saturday afternoons 

9. Zoology.—W inter and summer, three bours a week, namely 


R.1 
-10 


p. mu 


j—Sum 
and Satur 


5-7 p. 


Mon 


In winter, Thurs- 
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days and Fridays, 7 p. m., and Saturdays, 6 p. m.; in summer, Tuesdays and Fridays, | setts, grandson of Governor Leverett, who on his tombstone is st 


PS 


yl , 
7p. m., and Saturdays, 6 p.m Governor Pepperell ; of Governor John Haynes. yled armiger ; of 
{ a) General part—Universal and comparative anatomy; physiology (in winter.) Many an honest citizen and natural orator of this great Republic and adorer o¢ 
} b) Special part—Systematology of the vertebrates, (in winter;) systematology | the American eagle may, from a very perfect lack of knowledge of its true i; tent, 
i of the articulates and of the invertebrate inarticulates, (in summer.) regard heraldry with bigoted aversion and a sort of superstitious horror as hay . 
i 10. Paleontology.— Winter and summer, in suitable hours. a monarchical tendency. He will look upon it with a distrast akin to that wit 
ll. Particular entomology.—Three hours a week in summer, Tuesdays and Fri- | which satisfied ignorance and its child intolerance regarded the te - 


, lescope of Ga} 
ileo, and will loudly assert that heraldry and a just regard for the institutions 4+. 


free and enlightened republic, (enlightened to a thorough disgust and conte; - on 
everything the good people do not understand,) where every native is 


days, 7 p.m.; Saturdays, 6 p. m . k : ; 
12. Anatom y and physiology of the domestic animals.— Winter, four hours a week, 
namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 5p.m. Treatment of 








a ho 
animals: general humanity; relation between cruelty and cowardice. an American baron, a natural-born king, sir, (without the incumbrance a a 
13. Practical exercises in anatomy and physiology of brutes, and clinic_—Winter, | education,) is incompatible. But such is not the case. 
ten hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 2-4 p.m.; Fri- | | Knowledge of heraldry is a key which unlocks many a treasure to the histor ar 
days, 3 p.m., and Satardays, 2-5 p. m. Inseparably associated with history generally, and with the history of Enyland 
i4. Experimental physics.—W inter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues- | our mother, particularly when the latter becomes a biography of eminent Envlis), 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m men, heraldry in general, and English heraldry in pastianier, has the strongest 
15. Review and recitation in physics —Winter and summer, one hour a week, as | claims u 00 the attention not only of all historians at also of all who desira i 
follows: In winter, Thursdays, 8 p.m. ; in sammer, Mondays, 6 p.m become amiliar with their writings. ; In like manner heraldry may be studied 
16. Mathematical physics, (optics and electricity.) —W inter and summer, two hours | with no less of advantage than of satisfaction by all artists, whether architects 


a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays and Saturdays, & a.m.; in summer, Wed- | s« ulptors, painters, or engravers. Nor is it too much to assert that some know! 
neadavs, &-10 p.m P edge of heraldry, in consequence of its singalar and comprehensive utility ought 

17. Exercises in the physical laboratory.— Winter and summer, four hours a week, | to be estimated as a necessary element of a liberal education. In confirmation ; f 
as follows: In winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m.; in summer, Wednes- the above, the following passage is quoted from M. Gourdon de Genouillac’s intro 


days and Thursdays, 7-9 p. mn duction to his excellent ‘‘Grammaire Héraldique.” ‘Le blason,” says M. do 
is. Soil-tillage and climatology.—W inter, two houra a week: Tuesdays, 5 p. m.; | Genouillae, “est une langue qui s'est conservée dans sa pureté primitive depuis lea 
Fridays. 8 a. m sidcles, langae dont la connaissance est indispensableaux * * * numismates 


1%. Experimental chemistry 





aux antiquaires, aux archéologues, enfin & tous les artistes, gens de lettres, &¢ 

a) Part 1—Anorganic chemistry, blowpipe analysis. Winter, four hours a week, cependant cette langue est presque inconnue, et la plapart des peratanss qui pos 
namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 4 p. m. eédent le droit de porter des armoiries seraient fort en peine de les expliquer selon 

b) Part 2—Organic chemistry.—Summer, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, | les termes techniqne! Heraldry, indeed, is a study worthy to be universally re 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, & a. m. garded w ith affectionate respect, as it certainly is eminently qualified to inspire 
20. Review and chemical conversations.—W inter, one hour a week, namely, Fridays, | such a sentiment in every class of students. ; ; 
p.m 4. History of European politics and literature in the Middle Ages.—Winter, thre: 


21. Theoretical chemistry.—Winter, two hours a week, Tuesdays and Fridays,1p | hours a week, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 11 a. m. 
m. Stoichiometry 5. History of art in Italy in the Middle Ages and in the renaissance.—W inter, two 


22, Selected chapters from the history of chemistry.—Summer, one hour a week, | hours a week, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 


Mondays, 5 p. m 6. History of English, German, and Dutch works of art in the fifteenth and siz. 
23. Analytical chemistry.—Part 1, Qualitative. Summer, two hours a week, | teenth centuries.—Summer, two hours a week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p. m 


luesdays and Wednesdays, 5 p.m. Part 2. Quantitative. In winter, two hoursa 7. History of architecture, part second.—The Middle Ages and present time. Win 
week, Mondays, 6 p.m., Wednesdays,5 p.m. (Extra.) ter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 5-7 p. m. 
24. Methods of titration, or volumetric analysis.—Sammer, two hours a week, 8. Study of particular works of art—Summer, one hour a week, Mondays, 2 p.m. 
namely, Mondays, 6 p.m., Thursdays,5 p.m. (Extra.) 9, History of science. 7 . 
25. Selected parts from analytical chemistry.—W ister, one hour a week. (Extra.) V1.—Drawing. 


Pharmaceutical chemistry.—W inter, one hour a week. (Extra.) 
Agricultural chemistry.—Summer, three hours a week, Tuesdays, 5 p. m. ; 
Thursdays and Fridays, 7 a. m 

28. Practice in the chemicallaberatory.—Daily, except Satardays and Sundays, from 
Sa.m.to4 p.m 

20. Microscopy.—Winter, two hours a week ; Mondays,9 a. m.; Fridays, 10 a. m. 

30. Microscopical and physiological exercises in the agricultural and ferestry labo- 
ratory.— Monday 8, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays. 

tl. Forensic chemistry, or chemistry in tts relations to law. Toricology. 





1, Free-hand drawing, first course.—Winter and summer, four hours a week, as 
follows: Winter, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2-4 p. m.; in summer, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, 2-4 p. m. 

2. Free-hand drawing, second course.—Winter and summer, four hours a week 
Mondays and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. 

3. Free-hand and landscape drawing.—W inter and summer, two hours a week, as 
follows: Winter, Saturdays, 2-4 p. m.; summer, Saturdays, 10-12 a. m. 

4. Free-hand drawing, landscape drawing, and water colors, in three parts.—W in 
ter and summer, cantly : In winter, Thursdays and Saturdays, 10-12 a. m. and 2-4 
Ill.—The Economic Sciences. P. be - summer, Fridays and Saturdays, 10-12 a.m., Wednesdays and Thursilays 

2-4 p.m. 

5. Figure drawing, first course.—Drawing from specimens and plaster casts 
Winter and summer, four hours a week, as follows: Winter, Wednesdays and 
Tharsdays, 8-10 a. m.; in summer, Mondays and Tuesdays, 7-9 a. m. 

6. Figure drawing, second course.—From specimens and casts, and toward the 
end of the course from living models. Winter and summer, four hours a week, as 
follows: Winter, Mondays and Tuesdays, 8-10 a. m.; in summer, Mondays and 





1. General economy and management.—W inter, three hours a week ; Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 
2. Political economy and jinance.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 
“a. m.; Thursdays, 5 p.m. 
Trade, manufacturing, corporations, and guilds.— Winter and summer, two hours 


a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, 4p. m.; Fridays, 8 a. m. ; in sammer, Tues- 


days and Wednes Tuesdays, 7-9 a. m. 
i. General principles of agriculture and forestry.—Useful birds; destractive 7. Anatomy and proportions of the human body.—Winter, one hour a week 
insects ; forest fires, their origin and prevention or control. Winter, three hours | Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 


a week; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays,4p.m. _ é 8 Ornament drawing, first course.—Selectione from different styles and ages 
Discussions on matters appertaining to the economic sciences—In hours pre- | Tuesdays, 2-4 p. m. 


viously designated. 9. Ornament drawing, second course.—Specimens and casts. Wednesdays, 2-4 
6. Fusheries.—Fish-breeding ; transplanting,—salmon, shad. p.m. : 
7. The Departments of the Government of the United States and their bureaus.— 10. Ornament drawing, third course —From casts and from nature. Thursdays 
rhe purpose of each bureau; its internal system; the manner of conducting | 2-4 p.m. 


business before it 11. Ornament drawing, fourth course.—From casts and nature; original project 
e. Society, socialism, and the labor question. ing of ornaments. Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 
, hee 12. Color perspectives.—Fridays, 2-4 p. m. 

IV.—Jurisprudence. 13. Modeling from ornaments, casts, and specitmens.—Winter and summer, as fol 
1. General principles of the common law and of the civil law; statutory law | lows: In winter, ten hours a week, five evenings; in summer, eight hours a week 
relating to the Polytechnic, and as connected with the subject-matterof its partic- | four evenings. 
ular schools. The game laws; laws relating to Government timber and forests; 14. Modeling ornaments from specimens and original studies of plants.—In winter 
laws relative to the fisheries. Summer, three hours a week, Mondays, Tue s,and | five lessons of two hours each ; in summer, three lessons of two hours each. 





ee 


: 
\ 
} 
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Thursdays, 6 p.m. ; and wiuter, twe hours a week, Mondays and Thursdays, 5 p. m. 15. Phonography. 
2. Commercial law VIL—Engineering. 
Ethics. V.—Histor 1. General constructions in enginecring, (wood constructions, iron constructions 
—History 


wall-work, earth-work.)—Winter, five hours a week ; Mondays, 4-6 p. m., Tuesdays, 
1. American history.— Winter, five hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, | 4 p.m., Wednesdays, 4-6 p. m. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, ! p. m. 2. Supporting walls, arches, tunnels, and foundations,—Summer, Mondays, 4 p. m 
2. Ancient and medieval history.—Summer, five ivurs a week, namely, Mondays, | Tuesdays, 4-6 p. m., and Wednesdays, & a. m. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p.m. 3. Constructive exercises in engincering, jirst course.—Three afternoons a week 
3. Heraldry—-Supplement to ancient and medieval history.—Early heraldic au- | Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 2-4. z 
thorities : Monumental effigies, &c., rolls of arms, earliest heraldic shields and 4. Bridge construction, (trassed bridges, arched bridges, suspension bridges, 
banners, allusive quality of early heraldry, atiributed arms. English heraldry now | bascule bridges, ferries.)—Winter and summer, as follows: Winter, five hours a 
in existence: First debasement, later debasement, revival, heraldic art. Grammar | week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Tharsdays, and Saturdays, & a. m. ; 
of heraldry: Language, nomenclatare, style, forms of expression, blazon, the shield, | summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays and Fridays, 7 a. m. ¢ 
its parts, points, divisions, dividing and border lines, varieties of form and heral- 5. Hydraulic engineering, (streams, canals, dams, and sluices, irrigation, drainage, 
dic treatment. Tinctures: Metals, colors, furs, varied Gelds, law of tinctares, coun- | water-supply systems, and sewer systems of cities.}\—Summer, four hours a week 
ter-changing, diaper, disposition, blazoning, blazoning in tinctures. The ordinaries: | namely, Mondays, 8 a. m.; Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satardays, 7 a. m. : 
Chief, fesse, bar, pale, cross, bend, saltire, chevron, pile. Thesubordinaries : Canton or 6. Railroad construction.—Sunimer, three hours a week; Tuesdays, Thursdays 
quarter, inescutcheon, orle, tressure, bordure, flanches, lozenge,mascle, rustre, fasil, | and Fridays, 8 a. m. 
billet, gyron, frette, the roundles. Miscellaneous charges : Haman beings, animals, 7. Constructive exercises in engineering, second course.—Winter and summer, as 
artificial figures and devices, appropriate descriptive epithets, The lion and the | follows: In winter, four afternoons a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes 
eagle in heraldry: The American shield: Marshalling: Aggroupment, combina- | days, and Saturdays, 2-4; in summer, three afternoons a week, namely, Mondays 
tion, quartering, dimidiation, impalement, escutcheon of pretense, marshalling the | Tuesdays, Thursdays, 2-4. 
arms of widowers, widows, and others, official arms and the accessories of shields. 8 Coast and harbor constructions and marine engineering, (piers, breakwaters 
Oadency: Marks of cadency are temporary or permsieni, the label, the bordure, | docks, buoys, light-houses.) 
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the bendlet, barrulet, and canton, change of tinctures, secondary charges, single Winter, two hours a week, Mondays and Tuesdays, 4 p. m. 

small charges, differences of illegitimacy, cadency of crests, badges, &c., modern 9. Practice of engineering : . 

cadency. Diferencing: Differencing to denote feudal alliance, or dependency, dif- a) Estimating cost, and review of the lecture on general constructions in eng! 
ferencing without any alliance, augmentation, abatement. Crests, badges, suwpport- neering. 

ers, flags, royal heraldry, orders of knighthood, and insignia of honor: Feudal b) Supervision of work, and concordance. 

knightheod, orders of knighthood, Knights of Saint John, Knights Templar, the c) Railroading. 7 

Garter, Black Eagle, andted Eagle of Prussia, Golden Fleece, Thistle, Saint Pat- Winter course, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and W ednesdays 
rick, Bath, &c. Miscellaneous :; Coins, seals, heraldry in architecture, in monuments, | 6 p. m. : 

in illuminations, in encaustic tiles, heraldic personal ornaments, and various he- 10. Architecture of engineering and history of engineering.—W inter, two hours & 


raldic decorations. Heraldry in America: Seal of Samuel. son of Governor Richard | week, namely, Mondays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. Wir 
Bellingham, 1650 ; of Governor Thomas Dadley, 1654; of Governor John Leverett; 11. Execution of extensive projects with specifications, estimates, and essays.— 
of John Coggeshall, of Rhode Island; of John Leverett, of Cambridge, Massachu- | ter, three afternoons a week, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 2-4. 
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12. Stone constructions.—Drawing and modeling. Winter and summer, two hours 26. Exercises in decorating, first course.—Classical decoration, two hours a week, 
a week, a8 follows : In winter, Friday 8, 4-6 p.m. ; in summer, Mondays, 5-7 p. m. namely, Saturdays, 8-10 a m. 
" 13, Military engineering, part first, (intrenchments, earth-works, bridge-heads, 27. Exercises in decorating, second course.—Middle Ages and the renaissance, two 
pontoons, roads.) — Winter, two hours a week. coe hours a week, Saturdays, 8-10. 
14. Military engineering, part second, (permanent fortifications.)—Summer, two | XI.— Forestry 
a week. | ‘ A "1 
howr® trining engineering, part fret —Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, P il Laying out woods and JSorest.—Summer, five hours a week, namely, Mondays, 
five hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur- Tuesday 8, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 4 p. m . 
days, 1 p.m.; in summer, four hours a week, namely, Tue sdays, Wednesdays, | ,.* N atural history of forest trees.—Summer, two hours a week, Mondays, 5 p. m., 
Thursdays, Fridays, 1 p. m. Tuesdays, 8 a, m. = : . 
16, Mining engineering, part second.—Same hours. 3. Use of forests and forest technology.— Winter, four hours a week, Mondays, 5 
S | p. m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 4 p. m 
VIIIL.—Mechanism and Machinery. 4. Conservation, preservation, and care of woods and forest.—W inter, thiee hours 


a week, Tuesdays, 6 p.m., Wednesdays and Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

5. Soil and climatology.—Winter, two hours a week, Tuesdays, 5 p. m., Fridays, 
Ss a.m 

6. Forest history and literature.—Summer, one hour a week, Fridays, 5 p. m 


1. Mechanical or automatic instruments, (countivg-machines, adding-machines, 
&ec., ime-measuripg mechanism, speed-registers, dynamometers and registers ot 
mecbanical work.)—Sammer, two hours a week, Fridays and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 

8 Theoretical machinery.— Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, six hours ” : v , 

* . 18 = ° i. untine hoo a, fis vi y —— 1 7 ~e . ree 
a week, namely, Mondays, ; ednesdays, and Fridays, 5-7 p. m.; in summer, three da Re “ m ee a ren enn as eee 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 5 p. m. | ” Memeur: . ‘“ 1 rs . 

a : ; : ah ; : ; | & Measuring wood, arrangement and valuation of woodlands.—W inter, six hours 
3, Machine-building, part first, (machine parts, moving machinery, cranes.)— | 4 week, Mondays and Tuesdays, 4 p.m., Wednesdays, 5 p.m., Thursdays 6 p. m 
Winter andsummer, as follows: Winter, five hours a week, Mondays, Tuesdays, Fri- Fridavs. 5-7 p.m . -] "a " oa 

days, and Saturdays, 8 a. m., and Saturdays, also,6 p. m.; in summer, four hours a | 7 ere 


~ y Seed * 9. Estimating value of standing wood and forest statics —Summer, three hours 
. amely 3,7 a.m.; Wednesdays, 5 p. m. ridays . 3 4 Se . : . 2 
week, name ly, Monday he - edac laye Peas Frid ays, ‘ eae and Satur | a week, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 6 p. m. 


days, 5 & m. . - | 10. Forest police.—Summer, two hours a wee 5 Thursdays, 8 
4, Machine constructions, first course.—Winter and summer, namely, Mondays, + Forest poltce.—t , two hoars a week, Mondays, 5 p.m., Thuredays, 











. cae a a. ™m. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 2 to 4 p.m. | a aasaleiciiin die cties t sili Oia tric - 
5, Machine-building, second part.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, | a — Forest statistics-Saramer, two houre a week, Tuesdays, 5 p. m., Fridays 


five hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Tharsdays, Fridays, and Satar- lz. Supervision and management of woods and forests.—Winter, one hour a week 
days, 4 p.m.; summer, four hours a week, viz, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Wednesdays, 6 p.m oe. J ' ' 
Fridays, 4 p. m. i3. R o : i y ee ? ; mn 
A 7 . . : oads through forests, water supply, irrigation and dra ge.— Winter and 
6. Machine constructions, second course.—Plants, &c., winter and summer, five aude as follows : nr moan ewe Beaune t ahi. ea iunaene and Tuee- 
ek, viz, Mondays, ‘Tuesdays, Weduesdays, Thursdaye, and Fridays, 2 to 5 ; : . : ‘vu ale em gy : 
hours a week, Viz, ou _ ou — — = days, #a.m. In summer, one hour a week, namely, Wednesdays, 5 p. m 





4p. m. . — . “ 14. Exercives in the woods, and forest excursions 
7. Mechanical technology, part 1.—Grist-mills, saw-mills, oil-mills, paper-making, 15. Micre a “«( ole oad physiologic u cumateahdn the forest and agricultural labora- 
spinning and weaving, stamp-works, hammers, rolling-mills, founding, forging, tory.—Winter and summer, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


tool-manufacturing, manufacture of fire-arms, wood-working machinery. Second 
part.—Agricultaral machinery, tools, and appliances; summer course of two hours 
a week, namely, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 4 p. m. 

®, Mechanic-technological excursions to various manufactories.—Easter holidays. 

9, Steam enginery.—W inter and summer two hours a week, as follows: In winter, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 a. m; in summer, Wednesdays and Fridays, 9 a. m. 


XL1.—Agrieulture and Farming. 


1. Cultivation of plants.—a. Generallu, winter, three hours a week; Mondays 
&-10a.m.; Saturdays, & a. m.—b, Special part, summer, two hours a week; Tues- 
days and Wednesdays, 7 a. m 


2. Meadows and pastures.—Winter, two hours a week ; Wednesdays, 7-9 p. m. 
IX.—Chemical Technology. 3. Vineyards. —Two to three hours a week. 
1. Chemical technology —Winter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues- 4 Discussions on grape culture and statistics - ; 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 5. Agricultural chemistry.—Summer, three hours a week; Tuesdays, 5 p. m.; 


2. Metallurgy.—Winter, three hours a week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 5 p. m.; | Thursdays and Fridays, 7 a.m. a 
Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 6. Chemical technology.—W inter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues- 


3. Chemico-technological excursions. days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. P ; 

4. Combustion— Fuels, furnaces, gas illumination, gas engineering.—W inter, 1 hour 7. Anatomy and physiology of domestic animals.—Winter, four hours a week ; 
a week, namely, Fridays, 9 p. m. x Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 5 p. m. 4 

5. Heating and ventilating dwellings.—Winter, 1 hour a week, Tuesdays, 9 p. m 8. Practical veterinary anatomy, physiology, and surgery.—Winter, six hours a 

6. Applied electricity.—Galvanic batteries, galvano-plastic, electric telegraph, week ; Tuesdays, W ednesday s, and Thursdays, 2-4 p.m ; ; 
telegraphy, electric illumination, electro-magnetic machines; experimental. Sam- 9. Veterinary practice of medicine and care of domestic animals.—Summer, two 
mer, 2 hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays. hours a week; Fridays, 5-7 p.m : 4 

7. Photo-chemistry, photography, photo-lithography. 10. Habits of domestic animals.—Summer, one hour a week, namely, Wednes- 


8. The United States Signal Service, its purpose and cperations. | days, 5 p. m. . ios 
9 : Puy P } il. Shoeing theory and practice.—Summer, one hour a week ; Thursdays, 5 p. m. 
X. —Architecture. 12. Breaking and training animals.—W inter, seven hours a week; Tuesdays, 


— . . » e 8-10 a.m.; Wednesdays, 8 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 a.m. and 5 p.m.; Fridays, 5 p. m.; 
1. Building materials.—Summer, 1 hour a week, namely, Wednesdays, 5 p. m. Saturdays, 4 p.m ' : P ; I 


2. Drawing of parts of buildings from models, first course.—W inter and summer, 13. Care of sheep and wool.—Winter, one hour a week ; Saturdays, 6 p. m 
Mondays and W ednesdays, 2 to 4 p.m. : — 14. General farming and forestry.—W inter, three hours a week, Sonnets Wednes 
3. Modeling in wood.— Winter and summer, ten hours a week, Mondays, Tuesdays, | gays. Thursdays, and Fridays, 4 p.m. (See B, ILI, 4.) 


We a eet = Fridays, 9 to 11. me 1 Tuesd: Ww 15. System in farming, including bookkeeping, farmers’ accounts,and valuation of 
4. Modeling in plaster.—Winter, ten hours a week, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- crops.—Summer, eight hours a week ; Mondays, 8-10; Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 








days, Thar ays, and Fridays, 9 to 11. . ; ; 8a. m.; Thursdays and Fridays, &-10 a. m. 
o. Practical exercises in vault-building, (groined arches, cloister arches.)—Sum- 16. Talks about furming-— Winter, one evening a week. 
mer afternoons, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 5-7 p. m. 17. Agricultural excursions.—Summer, one afternoon ev ery two weeks 
6. Drawing and planning of building parts, second course.—Mondays, Thursdays, 18. Agricultural machines and appliances.—Summer, two hours a week ; Mon- 
and Fridays, 2 to 4 p.m. : eh: . ; ; days, 5-7 p.m. (See VIII, 7.) 
7. Drawing of building plans from specifications and planning of small dwellings.— 19. Microscopy.— Winter, two hours a week; Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 10 a. m. 
Thursdays and Fridays, 2 to 4 p. m 0. M acl . : stores I , 
ays AyS, « Ue » Mm. as . 20. croscoyre and physiological exercises in the agricultural and forestry labora 
8. Technical course in architecture, Part I.—Three hoursa week, Mondays, Wednes- | ;,>;,.° . iis ’ 
days, and Thursdays, 6 p. m. XIII.— Languages. 





%. Technical course in architecture, Part IJ.—W inter, five hours, Mondays, 5 p. m. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 8 a.m.; Wednesdays, 6 p.m.; Fridays,4p.m. Sammer, 
four hours a week, name'y, Mondays, 4 p. m.; Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
Sa. m. 

0. Drawing of architectural styles, first course.— Development of the architectural 
forms of classical antiquity and of the renaissance. Lecture, one hour a week, | ‘ ig 
namely, Fridays, 6p.m. Practice in drawing, two hoursa week, namely, Mondays, | 1- The art of war in general, Jomini, Duparq. ; 

2-4 p. m. > . : 2. Special operations of war and Napoleon's remarks and memoirs, &« rhe 

11. Drawing of styles of architecture, elucidated by lectures, second course.—Styles | Archduke ( harles, Marmont. Observations on the ae between the States. 
of the Middle Ages, winter and summer, two hoursa week, as follows: Winter, Tues- | The Austro I russian camy 1 of 1+66. The Franco-Prussian war of 1870. The 
days, 5-7 p.m.; summer, Wednesdays, 5-7 p. m. . | Tureo-Russian war of 1877~'7s 

i2. Practice in projecting architectural objects, first course —Winter and summer, | 3. Field Service in War Military Maxims. 

#s follows: Winter, two hours a week, Saturdays, 7-9 p.m. ; summer, six hours a | Dress parade daily at 3 p. m. 

week, namely, Tharsdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. : 
13. Practice in projecting architectural objects, second course.— W inter and summer, 
four hours a wauk, as follows: Winter, Thursdays and Fridays, 7-9 p. m. ; summer, 

Fridays and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 

14. Planning large dwellings and farm buildings.—Six hours a week, Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 

15. Additions to buildings already existing, and general estimations of cost.—Winter 
and summer, two hours a week, as follows: Winter, Mondays, 6 p. m., Fridays, & a. 
tm. ; summer, Mondays, 7-9 a. m. 

16. Plans for public buildings.—Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 

17. Monumental architecture.—Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 

18. Higher architecture, first course.—Winter and summer, three hours a week, as 
follows: Winter, Mondays and Tuesdays, 4 p. m., Thursdays, 5 p. m. ; in summer, 
Mondays, 5 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursday s, 4 p. m. 

19. Higher architecture, second course.—Winter and summer, two hours a week 
as follows: Winter, Mondays, 5p. m. ; Thursdays, 4 p. m.; in summer, Mondays, 4 
p.m.; Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

20. History of art in Italy in the Middle Ages and in the renaissance.—W inter. two 
hours a week; Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 

21. History of English, German, and Dutch works of art in the fifteenth and siz- 
teenth centuries.—Summer, two hours a week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p.m 

22. History of architecture, Part II, (Middle Ages and the present time.) Four 
hours a week, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 5 p. m. For the school of mathematics: The figure 

%. Study of particular works of art.—Summer, one hour a week, namely, Mondays, | 
= p.m. 

34. Aérial perspective.—Fridays, 2-4 p. m. 
25. Examples of style —Two hours a week, Fridays, 7-9 p. m. 


German 
French. 


XLV.—Gymanastics and Military Training. 


Drill—Upton's United States Tactics. There will also be a course of lectures on 
the following subjects 


















| To secure equality of appearance, and a clothing within the means of all, the 
~olytechnic students should wear a uniform consisting of a dark blue coat having 
| in front a single row of nine large fire-gilt metallic buttons, bearing in relief some 
suitable device, such as a gear-wheel inclosing the figure of the forty-seventh prob 
lem of Euclid, and having crossed over ita miner's hammer and a surveyor's object 
staff, the greatest square in the geometrical figure to inclose a shock of grain and a 
tree, the two lesser squares to inclose respectively an alembic or still and the figure 
of the Capitol. At the cuts there should be three small gilt buttons 

The coat is to be worn buttoned to the neck at all times, and in lieu of a linen or 
white collar a leather stock should be substitated. The uniform should farther 
consist of dark gray trousers having a red welt down the outside seam of the leg. 

The cap should be the same as that worn by Prussian infantry officers, but should 
have ventilators in the top for summer. To designate the particular school to 
which the polytechnic student belongs, he should wear on the sleeve of the left arm 
between the shoulder and the elbow, the following marks, cut out of thin red cloth 
and neatly sewed on, namely 
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For the schoel of engineering: A theodolite and object staff. 

For the school of mining engineering: Cross hammers and lamp. 

For the school of machinery: A gear-wheel. 

For the school of chemistry: An alembic or a still. 

Fer the school of architecture : The Capitol. 

The object of having the students uniformed, it is repeated, is that the poorest 
student, financially, may be, so far as appearance goes, on a perfect equality with 
the richest, and there can be no extravagance in dress. Yet, while all students 
upon their entry into the Polytechnic are upon perfect equality, it should be un- 
derstood that any one can, by diligence and ambition while there, raise himself 
above his fellows, and to arouse a spirit o! emulation there might be a system of 
- es consisting of copper medals. The winner of a medal should wear it upon the 
eft side of his coat on a line with the third coat-button from the top, and sus- 
pended from a red, white, and blue ribbon. Besides the distinction in appearance, 
the wearer should be entitled to certain privileges and to a certain position in his 
company 

The Polytechnic is not to bea military institution ; yetas in time of warthe Regular 
\rmy is too small for the demands, and a volunteer force must always be brought 
into requisition, itis but proper that a nation’s institution like the Polytechnic 
should present to all who may enter it an opportanity of learning how to defend 
the vation efficiently, should their services ever be required. 

Of course such instruction need be only of the most general kind, but every man 
who may be called upon to do duty as a military officer should be taught the gen- 
eral principles of the art of war; what are the ordinary precautions to be ob- 
served in conducting a body of men; what constitutes a favorable position, and 
what an unfavorable one; tactical use of the three arms; the military maxims 
ignorance or non-observance of which will almost inevitably lead to disaster ; and 
also the principles of field fortifications, and enough of permanent fortifications 
to enable the volunteer to render efficient aid to the regular military engineer, 
should such services be needed. 

Asa mathematical education disciplines the mind and tends to strengthen the 
reasoning powers, so military exercise trains the individual and inculcates habits 


of promptitude, neatness, and precision, and it is for this reason that drill and 
dress parade should be insisted upon. 


Cc. 
PLAN OF STUDIES OF THE SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 
a) The School of Mathematics. 


Principal: Prof. ——— ———, (some American mathematical genius and celeb- 
rity 


The sehoo) of mathematics presents opportunity forthe acquirement of that thor- 
ough mathematical and philosophical education which enables the technicist to 
treat a problem in his branch with effect. 

Here, also, the future teacher of mathematics and the natural sciences may fully 
prepare himself for his vocation. 

Lhe course of instruction is arranged gradually to unfold mathematical and phil- 
osophical traths, and to discipline the mind in mathematical and philosophical rea- 
soning 

Requirements.—In addition to the requirements already specified, the candidate 
for entry into the school of mathematics must possess a knowledge of and complete 
readiness in the elementary mathematics entire, comprising arithmetic, algebra, 
plane and solid geometry, and plane trigonometry. 

Time.—The course of instruction covers a period of two years, which is divided 
into two equal parts of one year each, as follows: 

First class, (1 year :) 





1. Plane trigonometry and polygonometry, with particular regard to practical geom- 
etry ; and spherical trigonometry, with its application to mathematical geography 
and spherical astronomy; winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In 
winter, Thursdays, 8 a.m. and 7 p.m.; in summer, Thursdays, 5 p. m., Saturdays, 
6p.m. (See B, I, 7.) 

Instructor: Some competent person detailed from the Coast Survey. 

2. Higher analysis, Part I, (algebraic analysis, the differential calcalus, and the 
first part of the integral caleulas ) Winter and summer, five hours a week, as fol- 
lows: In winter, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 5 
p.m.; in summer, Mondays, & a m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days,4p.m. (See B, I, 9.) 

Instructor: A professor of mathematics. (1.) 

3. Pxercises in the higher analysis, Part I.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, 
namely : In winter, Saturdays, 5 p. m.; in summer, Fridays,4 p.m. (See B, I, 10.) 

Instractor: Same as in 2 

1. Plane analytical geometry; conic sections.—The application of analysis to plane 
geometry. The straightline. Transformation of co-ordinates. The circle. Tho 
parabola. The ellipse. The hyperbola. General equations of the second degree. 
Criterion distinguishing the three conics. Geometrical loci. Summer, four honrs 
a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 5 p.m. (See B, 
I, 17.) 

Instructor: A second professor of mathematics. (2.) 

Descriptive geometry, first course. —W inter and summer, four hours a week, as 
follows: In winter, Mondays, 6 p. m.; Tuesdays, § a. m.; Saturdays, 8-10 a. m. 
In summer, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 7 a.m. (See B, I, 19.) 

Instructor: A third professor of mathematics. (3.) 

Constructive exercises in descriptive geometry, first course-—Winter and sum- 
mer, four hours a week, as follows: Ip winter, Mondays, 8-10 a. m. ; Tuesdays, 7-9 
p. m.; in summer, Mondays, 4-6 p. m.; Satardays, 7-9 a.m. (See B, I, 20.) 

Instructor: Professor in 5, with an assistant 
7. Blements of practical geometry.— Lecture, winter and summer, one hour a week, 
as follows: In winter, Saturdays, € p.m.; in sammer, Thursdays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: The competent person detailed from the Coast Survey, as in 1. 

Practice, summer only, namely, one Thursday afternoon a week. (Compass, 
spirit level, theodolite and staff, leveling, simple measurement of angles.) (See 
B.1,25 

Instructor: The professor with an assistant. 

8. Plat and topographical drawing, first course.—In two parts of two hours each, 
nawely, Mondays and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m 


Instructor: The assistant to the professor of practical geometry in 7. (See B, 
I, 31 


¥. Statics —Winter, three hours a week, as follows: Mondays, 9 p.m.; Wednes- 
days and Fridays, 8 a.m 
Instractor: The principal of the mathematical school. (See B, I, 38.) 
10. Experimental or popular physics.—W inter and summer, four hours a week, 
namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p.m. 

Instructor: The professor of physics, with the examiner of the division of phil- 


osophical apparatus of the United States Patent Office as an assistant. (See B, II, 
i4 


ll 





‘ 


Review and recitation in experimental physics.—W inter and summer, one hour 


a week, as follows: In winter, Thursdays, & p.m.; in summer, Mondays, 6 p.m. | 


See B, LI, 15.) 
Instractor: The professor of physics. 
12. Experimental chemistry 


a) Part 1. Anorganic.— Winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, | 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 4p. m. (See B, II, 19 a) 





ee 

b) Part U. Organic.—Stoichiometry, lectures and blackboard eZercises 

mer, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesday 8, 
Fridays, 8 a.m. (See B, IT, 19 b.) 7 

Instructor: The professor of chemistry, assisted by one of the che 
Patent Office. ; 

13. Free-hand drawing.—Winter and summer, fonr hours a week 
winter, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2-4 p. m.; ; 
24p.m. (See B, VI, 1.) 

Instructor: The drawing master. 

Second class, (one year :) 


1. Higher analysis, part 2, (theory of the determinate integral ; integrat 
differential equations; calculus of variations.)—Winter and sammer, three 
a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 4 p. m.; 9 
p.m. In summer, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 7a. m. (See 2 Lu 

2. Exercises in the higher analysis, part 2.—W inter and summer, one hour a week. 
as follows: In winter, Thursdays, 9 p.m.; in summer, Fridays,7a.m. (See B I 
12.) ° 

Instructor in each of the above: Professor of mathematics (1) teaching Part I 
in first class. oe 

3. Volumetric analytical try, or the application of analysis to eolid geometry 
Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, three hours a week. namely, Mondays 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5 p.m.; in summer, two hours a week, namely Mon 
days and Thursdays, 5 p. m. rs 

nstractor: Professor of mathematics (2) teaching plane analytical geometry fp 
first class. (See B, I, 18.) 


4. a geometry, second course, (shades, shadows, and perspective; stone 


cutting )— Winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In winter, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 5 p.m.; in summer, Mondays, # a.m.; Saturdays, 5 p.m. (See } 
I, 21.) ; 

5. Constructive exercises in descriptive geometry, second course.—W inter and sum 
mer, four hours a week, as follows: In winter, Thurdays, 7-9 p. m.; 
5-7 p.m. In summer, Tuesdays and Fridays, 4-6 p. m. 

Instructors in each of the above: Professor of mathematics (3) and assistant 
teaching constructive exercises in descriptive geometry in first class. (See BI 
22.) F 

6. Modern synthetical geometry.—Winter and summer, three hours a week, as 
follows: Ir winter, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 4 p. m.; in summer 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 8 a.m. (See B, I, 23.) 

7. Exercises in the treatment of problems in synthetical geometry.—Winter and 
summer, one hour a week, as follows: In winter, Fridays, 4 p.m. ; in summer, Fri. 
days, 8a.m. (See B, I, 24.) 

Instructor in each of the above: The principal of the mathematical school. 

8. Analytical mechanics.—W inter and summer, five bours a week, namely: Mon 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays,6 p.m. (See 1, I, 39.) 

9. Exercises in analytical mechanics.—W inter and summer, one hour a week, as 
follows: In winter, Mondays, 8 a. m.; in summer, Saturdavys, 6 p. m. 

Instructor in each of the above: The principal of the mathematical school. (See 
B, I, 40.) 

10. Mineralogy.—In winter only, four hours a week, namely: Tuesdays, 8-10 
p.m.; Wednesdays and Thursdays,8a.m. (See B, IT, 2. a 

11. Geology, (lithological, cosmical, physiographic, historic, and dynamic.)—In 
summer only, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 4 p. m. 

Instractor in each of the above: The professor of mineralogy, (might be a United 
States geologist, detailed.) (See B, IT, 3.) 

12. Free-hand drawing.—W inter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Mon 
deys and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: The drawing-master. (See B, VI, 2.) 
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The means of attaining a more finished or a more special education in this direc 
tion are offered by the following lectures and exercises: 

1. Philosophy of mathematics— Differential and integral calculus.—An extra lec 
ture in no regular course. Winter only, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Fiidays,9 p.m. (See B, I, 13.) 

Instructor: Professor of mathematics (2) teaching regularly analytical geome- 
try. 

2. Theory of differential equations.—An extra lecture in no regular course. In 
summer only, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: Same as above. (See B, I, 14.) 

3. Theory of the determinants.—An extra lecture in no regular course. In sum 
mer only, one hour a week, namely, Wednesdays, 9 p.m. (See B, I, 15.) 

4. Mathematical physics —W inter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In 
winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 8 a. m. ; in summer, Wednesdays, 8-10 p.m. (See 
B, II, 16.) 

Instractor: The professor of physics. 

5. Exercises in the physical laboratory.—Winter and summer, four hours a week, 
as follows: In winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m.; in summer, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, 7-9 p. m. 

Instructor: Same as above. (See B, II, 17.) 

6. Practical geometry, first course.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as fol 
lows: In winter, Wednesdays, 8 a. m.; in summer, Wednesdays, 4 p. m., and also 
exercises two afternoons a week, and extensive practical work in the fall holidays 
(See B, I, 26.) 

Second course.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as follows: In winter 
Mondays, 9 p.m.; in summer, Wednesdays, 7 a. m., and also exercises one after 
noon a week, and extensive projects in the fall holidays. : 

Instructors: The professor of practical geometry and his assistant. (See B, I, 27.) 

7. Higher geodesy.—W inter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays and Wednes- 
days, 5 p. m. ; Fridays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: The instructor in practical geometry. (See B, I, 28.) 

8. Method of least squares.—Winter, two hours a week, namely, Fridays and 
Saturdays, 8 a.m. 

Instructor: Same as above. (See B, I, 29.) g 

9. Elements of practical astronomy.—W inter, one hour a week, namely, Wednes- 
days, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Same as above. (See B, I, 30.) y 

10. Registration of lands, with the calculations and methods of droaving and repre- 
sentation adopted by the United States.—W inter, two hours a week, namely, Tues- 
days and Fridays, 7 p. m. si _ 

instructor: Some competent person detaiied from the Land Office. (See B, I, 33.) 

11. Drawing, architectural styles, first course, (development of the architec tural 
forms of classic antiquity and of the renaissance.)—Winter and summer, lecture 
one hour a week, namely, Fridays,6 p.m. Practice in drawing, two hours a week, 
namely, Mondays, 2-4 p.m. (See B, X, 10.) . 

Instructor: A professor of architecture, (might be from the Capito! or Treasury 
Architect's office.) 


| Students of the school of mathematics are advised to attend the historical lec- 

| tures, namely: . 

| 1. American history.—In winter, five hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tues 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p. m. E 
Instructer: The professor of history and literature, (might be supplied by ore 


| of the colleges in the District of Columbia which have received government aid.) 
' (See B, V, 1) 
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2. Ancient and medveval history.—In summer, five hours a week, namely, Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p. m. 

instructor: Same. (See B, V, 2. 7 

3. History of European politics and literature in Middle Ages.—In winter, three 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Taesdays, and Wednesdays, 11 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, V, 3.) 

Degree of United States Geometer. 


Those who intend, later on, to enter the schools of civil engineering or of archi- 
tecture, may take part, —— evening hours not already filled, in— 

Modeling in plaster. (See B, X, 4.) 

In winter, ten hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
davs, and Fridays, 9-11 p. m. : 

{nstructor: Some practical architect or educated modeler in plaster. 


b) The School of Engineering. 

Principal: Professor * * * (A professor of civil and military engineering.) 

The school of engineering embraces, with the exception of fortification, of which 
only the outlines are taught, all branches of engineering, namely, surveying, 
hydraulic engineering, the mechanical part of architecture, breakwaters, light- 
houses, dams, docks, general transportation, canals, aqueducts, railways, em- 
bankwents, bridges, tunnels, roads, streets, paving, water-works and water-supply 
systems, gas-works and gas-lighting, sewers, &c., in their entire scope. 

” Requirements.—In addition to the requirements already specified under A, the 
candidate for entry into the school of engineering must possess the acquirements 
of a graduate of the school of mathematics. 

It is suggested that an engineer candidate should also have had the benefit of a 
general classical education, so far as a course ending with promotion from the 
jnnior class of an American college would extend; but this is not insisted upon 
unless the candidate intends, upon graduating, to enter the government service. 

Time.—The course of instruction covers a period of two years and a half, the 
first two years being allotted to the first and second classes, and the half year to 
the third, as follows: 

Firat class, (1 year :) 


1. Practical geometry, first course—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as fcl- 
lows: In winter, Wednesdays, 8 a. m.; in summer, Wednesdays, 4 p. m., and 
exercises two a week, namely, Fridays and Saturdays, and more extended exer- 
cises in the fall holidays. (See B, I, 26.) 

Instructor: The instructor in practical geometry and his assistant. 

2. Strength of materials.—In winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 p. 
m.; Thursdays, 8 a m. and 5 p. m., and Saturdays,5 p.m. (See B, I, 41.) 

Instructor: The professor of applied mechanics and of machinery; the principal 
of the school of machinery. 

3. Applied hydraulics and the principles of the mechanical theory of heat.—In sum- 
mer, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 7a.m. (See B, I, 42.) 

Instructor: Same as above. 

4. General economy and management.—In wiuter, three hours a week, namely, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, IIT, 1.) 

5. Political economy.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 8 a. m.; 
Thursdays, 5 p.m. (See B, III, 2.) 

Instructor: Same. 

6. Free-hand and landscape drawing.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, Sat- 
urdays, 10-12 a. m. 

Instructor: The drawing master. (See B, VI, 3.) 

7. General constructions in engineering, (wood constructions, iron constructions, 
wall-work and earth-works.)—In winter, five houra a week, namely, Mondays, 4-6 
p.m.; Tuesdays, 4 p.m.; Wednesdays, 4-6 p.m. (See B, VII, 1.) 

Instructor: A professor of engineering. 

8. Supporting walls, fowndations, arches, and tunnels.—In summer, four hours a 
week, namely, Mondays, 4 p.m.; Tuesdays, 4-6 p.m.; and Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, VII, 2.) 

9. Constructive exercises in engineering, first course —Three afternoons a week, 
namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 2-4p.m. (See B, VII, 3.) 

Instructor: Same. 

10. Railroad-building.—In summer, three hoursa week, namely, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
davs, and Saturdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of engineering. (See B, VII, 6.) 

1l. Mechanical or automatic instruments.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, 
Fridays and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: A Patent Office examiner. (See B, VIII, 1.) 

12. Machine-building. first course.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, 
five hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 8 a. m., and 
also Saturdays at 6 p.m; in summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, 7 a. m. ; 
Wednesdays, 5 p.m. ; Fridays, 4 p.m. ; and Saturdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: A professor of machine-building, (1) (See B, VITI, 3.) 

13. Machine-constructing, fitting and putting oe course.—In winter and sum- 
mer, as follows: In winter, two afternoons a week, namely, Thursdays and Fridays, 
2-4 p.m.; in summer, one afternoon a week, namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, VIII, 4.) 

14. Combustion of fuel, furnaces, gas illumination.—In winter, one hour a week, 
namely, Fridays,9 p.m. (See B, LX, 4.) 

peaeestte : The examiner of metallurgy and illuminating gas in the Patent 
Office. 

15. Heating and ventilation of dwellings.—In winter, one hour a week, namely, 
Tuesdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The examiner of pneumatics in the United States Patent Office. 
(See B, LX, 5.) 

16. Course in mathemctical architecture, Part I—In winter, three hours a week, 
namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and ‘Thursdays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of architecture, the person detailed from the Capitol 
or Treasury Architect's office before referred to. (See B, X, 8.) 

17. Exercises in projecting architectural objects, first course.—Winter and sum- 
mer, as follows: In winter, two hoursa week, namely, Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. ; in sum- 
mer, six hours a week, namely, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 

Instructor: An assistant to the professor of architecture. (See B, X, 12.) 

18. Drawing architectural styles, first course, (development of the architectural 
forms oy classic antiquity and of the renaissance.) —Winter and summer, as follows : 
Lecture one hour a week, namely, Fridays,6 p. m.; exercises in drawing, two 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: Same asin 16. ‘(See B, X, 10.) 

19. Stone constructions, drawing and modeling.—W inter and summer, two hours a 
week, as follows: In winter, Fridays, 4-6 p. m. ; in summer, Mondays, 5-7 p. m. 

a rapneter: Some practical architect or educated modeler in plaster, &c. (See 

, , 12.) 

20. Modeling in plaster.—In winter, ten hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tues- 
days, W ednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 9-11 a. m. 

nstructor: Same. (See B, X, 4.) 

2l. History of art in Italy in the Middle Ages and in the renaissance.—In winter, 
two hours a week, namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: The lecturer on art history. (See B, V, 5.) 
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22. History of English, German, and Dutch art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies.—In summet, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9% p. m. 
Instructor: Same. (See B, V, 6.) 


23. History of science.—In winter, one hour a week. 
Second class, (one year :) 


(See B, V, 9.) 


1. Practical geometry, second part.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as 
follows: In winter, Mondays,9 p.m. In summe;, Wednesdays, 7 a. m., with exer- 
cises one Wednesday afternoon, and extensive practice in the fall holidays. 

Instructor: The instructor in practical geometry and his assistant. (See B, I, 27 
2. Trade, manufacturing, corporations, and guilds.—Winter and summer, two 
hours a week. as follows: In winter, Mondays, 4 p.m. ; Fridays, 8 a. m. 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 8 a m. F 

Instructor ; 


In summer, 


Che professor of political economy. (See B, IIT, 3.) 
3. General principles of the common and of the civillaw. Particular statutes, de.— 


Mining laws. In summer, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays, 6 p. m 


Instructor: P 1 


ofessor of law 


(See B, IV, 1.) 

4. Free-hand drawing, landscape drawing, and water-colors.—Winter and summer, 
four hours a week, as tollows: In winter, Thursdays and Saturdays, 10-12a. m In 
summer, Fridays and Saturdays, 10-12 a. m. j 7 ; 


Instructor: Some artist. (Seo B, VI, 4.) 
5. Bridge building.—Winter and sammev, as follows: In winter, five 
week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, & a. m. 
mer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays and Fridays, 7 a.m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of engineering. (See B, VIT, 4.) 

6. Hydraulic engineering.—In summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, 8 
a.m.; Tuesdays, Thursida)s, and Saturdays, 7 a. m. . 

Instructor: Same. (See B. VII, 5.) 

7. Military engineering.—W inter and summer, two hours a week. 
13-14.) 

Instructor : Same. 

8. Constructive and practical exercises in engineering, second course.—W inter and 
summer, as follows: In winter, four afternoons a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 2-4. In summer, three afternoons a week, namely, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 2-4. (Sec B, VII, 7.) 

9. Theoretical machinery.—W inter and summer, as follows: In winter, six hours a 
week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5-7 p.m. In summer, three 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 5 p. m 

Instructor: The principal of the school cf machinery. (See B, VIII, 2.) 

10. Machine building, second course.—W inter and summer, as follows: In winter, 
five hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur 
days,4p.m. In summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs 
days, and Fridays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: A professor of machine building. (See B, VIII, 5.) 


11. Mechanical technology.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, 4 p. m. 


Instructor: Same. (See B, VIII, 7.) 

12. Drawing building styles, second course ; styles of the Middle Ages. —Winter and 
summer, two hours aweek, as follows: In winter, Tuesdays, 5-7 p. m. 
Wednesdays, 5-7 p. m. 

Instructor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 11.) 

13. Exercises in projecting architectural objects, second course.—Winter and sum 
mer, four hours a week, as follows: In winter, Thursdays and Fridays, 7-9 p.m 
In summer, Fridays and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 

Instructor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 13.) 

14. History uf art in Italy in the Middle Ages and the renaissance.—In winter, two 
hours a week, namely, ‘Thursdays, 2-4 p.m. (See B, V, 5.) 

Instructor: Lecturer on art history. 

15. History of English, German, and Dutch art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen 
turies.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, Taesdays and Thursdays, 9 p. m 

Instructor: Same. (See B, V, 6.) 

16. Description and discussion of particular works of art.—In summer, one hour 
a week, namely, Mondays, 2 p.m. (See B, V,#.) 

Third class, (half a year :) 

1. Higher geodesy.—In winter, 3 hours a week, namely, Mondays and Wednes- 
days, 5 p. m.; Fridays, 4 p. m. 

nstructor: The instructor in practical geometry. (See B, I, 2#.) 

2. Method of least squares, with practical reference to geodetical measurements.—In 
winter, two hours a week, namely, Fridays and Saturdays, 4 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, I, 29.) 

3. Elements of practical astronomy.—In winter, one hour a week, namely, Wednes- 
days,8 a.m. Practice with the sextant and astronomical theodolite. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, I, 30.) 

4. Coast and marine engineering.—In winter, two hours a week, namely, Mondays 
and Tuesdays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of engineering. 

5. Practice of engineering : 

a) Estimates, forming a review and recitation on the lecture on general con- 
structions in engineering. 

b) Supervision of work and concordance. 

c) Railroading. 

In winter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 
6 p. m. 

acmuster: Professor of engineering. (See B, VII, 9.) 

6. Architecture of engineering and history of engineering.—In winter, two hours a 
week, namely, Mondays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of engineering. (See B, VII, 10.) 

7. Development and preparation of eee with pecfonMennandcnaye — 
In winter, three afternoons a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednes 
2-4. 

Instructor: A professor of engineering. (See B, VII, 11.) 

8. Chemical technology.—Winter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of chemistry in charge of the laboratory. 
IX, 1.) 

9. Metallurgy.—Winter, three hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
5 p.m.; Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 

nstructor: Same. (See B, CX, 2.) 

10. Combustion, fuel, furnaces, gas illumination.—Winter, one hour a week, 
namely, Fridays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: One of the examiners of chemistry in the Patent Office. (See B, 
IX, 4.) 

1l. Heating and ventilating dwellings.—W inter, one hour a week, namely, Tues- 
days, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The examiner of pneumatics in the Patent Office. 


hours a 
In sum- 


(See B, VII, 


In summer, 


(See B, VIT, 8.) 


ays, 


(See B, 


(See B, IX, 5.) 

Students of the school of engineering are advised to attend the historical lec- 
tures : 

1. American History.—Five hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p. m. 

nstructor: The professor of history-literature might be supplied by one of the 
colleges in the District of Columbia that have received government aid. (See B, 
V,1.) 
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2. Ancient and Mediaval History.—In summer, five hours a week, namely, Mon- 

days, Taesdays, Wednesday, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p. m. 
natructor: Same, (See B, V,2.) 

3. HTistory of European Politics and Literature in the Middle Ages.—In winter, 
three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tnesdays, and Wednesdays, 11 a.m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, V. 4.) 

In the three courses of the school of engineering, the time which is not taken u 
by lecture-hours laid down in the programme will be applied to exercises oan 
practical work. 

There will be annual excursions, for the purpose of observing works which may 
be in process of construction or for the purpose of stadying completed works 


Degree of United States Civil Engineer. 


c) The School of Mining Engineering 

Principal 

Instruction in the school of mining engineering comprises a course of lectures 
illustrating the theory and practice of mining operations at home and abroad ; giv- 
ing the general principles of reconnoitering and surveying mineral property and 
mines; the attack, development, and administration of mines and the mechanical 
preparation of ores, with the exhibition and use of all necessary reconnoitering and 
surveying instruments, particularly the mining theodolite, and the exhibition of 
various models. 

In surveying, the student is taught to make surface and subterranean surveys, 
to divect and adjust his works; also the solution of some probleme of underground 
surveying by descriptive geometry,and many special examples of determining 
lines on the surface corresponding to given lines below, &c. 

Attack, describes the miner's method; the use of drills, picks, powder, nitro-gly- 
cerine, compressed air, &c. ; the proper location and constraction of tunnels, slopes, 
shafts, wells for sounding, Artesian wells, salt and oil wells, preceded by a theory 
and description of the most typical veins, true or irregular, and other deposits of 
ore, salt, coal, and oil, exemplified at home and abroad. 

Development, includes the description of the best methods, approved by expe- 
rience of laying out subterranean works for production and conservation in the 
present and future; for proper and economic ventilation, transportation, hoisting, 
pumping, or draining, distribation of workmen, &c, 

Administration, includes a review of the foregoing, with regard to a concentra- 
tion of ideas and a general comparison of cost of production to the market price 
of untreated ore. 

The student is taught to forecast the expense of the establishments he must 
make; their annual cost; the cost of miners, employés, machines, material, &c. ; 
and offset these with the result of production, so endeavoring to solve the problem 
of making a pa mine pay under given circumstances, by scientific attack, dis- 
tribution, and general rational economy. 

Mechanical preparation describes the various accepted methods of reducing 
massive ore toa condition either yielding metal or fitting the material for metal- 
lurgical processes. Models of stamps, crushers, shaking-tables, sluices, &c., are 
exhibited, with plans and sections of mills and coal-breakers at home and abroad. 

The course of machinery, which is inseparable from that of mining engineering, 
is given during the third year. It teaches the theory of the machines used in 
mining-works. Itis the application of mechanics to the construction of water- 
wheels, turbines, windmills, steam and heat engines, pumps and ventilators, trans- 
mission of force by compressed air, and the formulw, with their theory, for the 
resistance of materials. Models of water-wheels, steam-cylinders, steam-engines, 
blowing-machines, &c., are exhibited. 

In the resistance of materials, the calculations are shown for the sections of 
different parts of machines: the fly-wheel, pump-rods, connecting-rods, &c. ; also 
for such constructions as retaining-walls, arches, timbering, supports, &c. The 
course of the third year also includes a plan of drawing and estimates for some 
projected work of mining or the constraction of a machine for some of the uses of 
mining. This system of projects ia to the young engineer a real practical applica- 
tion of all his three years’ study, by which he is made to investigate prices, com- 
pare theories, models, methods, and dispositions, and, in competing with his class, 
to take pains to furnish the best arguments, illustrations, and calculations he can 
in order to support his views. 

Requirements.—In addition to the requirements already specified under A, the 
candidate for entry into the school of mining engineering must possess the attain - 
ments complete, which are acquired in the first class of the school of mathematics. 

Time.—The course of instruction covers a period of three years, which is divided 
into three equal parts of one year each, as follows: 














































First class, (one year: ) 


1. Volumetric analytical geometry, or the application of analysis to solid geometry. 
Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays,5p.m. In summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays 
and Thursdays, 5 p.m. 

Instructor: Professor of mathematics [2] teaching pa analytical geometry in 
the first class of the school of mathematics. (See B, I, 18.) 

2. Higher analysis—Part 1I1.—(Theory of the determinate integral, integration of 
differential equations, calculus of variations.) Winter and summer, tbree hours a 
week, as follows: In winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 4 p. m., Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 
In summer, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: The professor of mathematics [1] teaching in the school of mathe- 
matics. (See B, I, 11.) 

3. Exercises in the higher analysis—Part I].—W inter and summer, one hour a week, 
as follows: In winter, Thursdays,9 p.m. In summer, Fridays,7a.m. (See B, I, 
12.) 

Instructor: Same. 

4. Descriptive geometry—Second course. (Shades, shadows, and perspective ; stone 
cutting.) Winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In winter, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays,5 p.m.. In summer, Mondays, 8 a.m., Saturdays,5 p.m. (See B, 
I, 21.) 

Instructor: The professor of mathematics [3] teaching descriptive geometry in 
the school of mathematics. 

5. Constructive exercises in descriptive geometry—Second course.—W inter and sum- 
mer, three hours a week, as follows: In winter, Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. ; Saturdays, 
5-6 p.m. In summer, Tuesdays, 4-5 p.m. ; Fridays, 4-6 p. m. 

Instructors: The professor of mathematics [3] with an assistant. (See B, I, 22.) 

6. Analytical chemistry—Part I.—(Qualitative.) Lecturesand laboratory practice. 
In summer, two hours a week, namely: Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 5 p. m. 


Instractor: The professor of chemistry in charge of the laboratory. (See B, I, 






23 
7. Crystallography, with exercises in distinguishing natural and artificial crystals. 
Winter, one hour a week, namely: Saturdays, 10-11 a. m. 
Instructor: The professor of mineralogy. (See B, IT, 1.) 
8. Blow-pipe analysis.—(Qualitative.) Lectures and laboratory practice. Winter 
and summer in free hours. 
Instructor: The principal of the school of chemistry. (See B, II, 28.) 
9. Botany, a winter, three hours a week, namely: Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, T p. m. 
Instractor: The professor of catieay and botany. (See B, II, 5.) 
10. Zoilogy, recent and fossil.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, one 
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hour a week, namely: Fridays, 7 p.m. In summer, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 9.) 

11. Mechanics.—Mechanics of solids, mechanics of liquids, mechanics of 

Representation and measurement of forces; composition, resolution, and a,»; 
librium of forces ; principles of moments and virtual moments ; theory of Aes 
forces ; application to center of gravity; stability. Elementary machines. ba lel 
resistance to rolling, stiffness of cords, atmospheric resistance. General « oa on, 
of motion; rectilineal, uniform and uniformly varied motion; curvilinear _ 
tion, free and constrained ; centrifugal force ; application to the governor — 
tory motion; application to the pendulum; motions of translation and rot ae 
moment of inertia, principal axis, and ellipsoid of inertia; laws of impact. = om 
of percussion ; general theorem of work; accumulation of work ; application. 
fly-wheel. Mechanics of liquids; pressure due to weight; equal transmission > 
pressures; application to hydraulic pressures; buoyancy and flotation: ap sh < 
tion to specific gravity. Tension and elasticity of gases and vapors: laws wa ro 
tion ; application to pumps and siphons; investigation of the Seeetaenes formuls, 
motion of liquids in pipes and in open channels; living force of fluids applicatior 
to hydraulic ram; mechanics of capillarity. : — 

In summer, one hour a week, namely: Mondays,6 p.m. (See B, I, 37.) 

Instructor: The professor of elementary mathematics. 

12, German.—W inter and summer, two hours a week. 

13. French.—Winter and summer, two bours a week. 

14. Drawipg.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, three hours a week 
namely: Mondays, 3-4 p.m. ; Saturdays, 2-4 p.m. In summer, four hours a wee! 
namely, Mondays and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. m 

Instructor: The drawing-master. (See B, VI, 2.) 

15. Modern synthetical geometry.—W inter and summer, three hours a week 
lows: In winter, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 4 p. m. 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, a. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of mathematics. (See B, I, 23.) 

16. Exercises in the treatment of problems in synthetical geometry.—Winter ana 
summer, one hour a week, as follows: In winter, Fridays,4 p.m. In summer Fri. 
days,8 a.m. (See B, I, 24.) . 

Instructor: Same. 

17. Analytical mechanics.—W inter and summer, five hoursa week, namely: Moy 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. r 

Instructor: The principal of the school of mathematics. (See B, I, 39.) 

18. Exercises in analytical mechanics.—Winter and summer, one hour a week. as 
follows: In winter, Mondays,8 a.m. In summer, Saturdays,6 p.m. (See B, I, 4 

Instructor: Same. 

19. Mineralogy.—W inter only, four hours a week, namely: Tuesdays, 8-10 p.m 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, 8 a.m. (See B, IT, 2.) . 

. 20. Geology.—(Lithological, cosmical, physiographic, historic, and dynamic 
Summer only, four hours a week, namely: Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 4 p. m. . 

Instructor in each of the above: The professor of mineralogy. (Ses B, 11,3.) 

21. Blow-pipe analysis.—(Quantitative.) Lectures on laboratory practice, winter 
and summer, in free hours. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of chemistry. (See B, IT, 28.) 

Second ciass (one year :) 

1. Mining-engineering.—Winter and summer as follows, namely: Winter, five 
hours a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; in 
summer, four hours a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, | 
p. ™m. 

Instrnector: The principal of the school of mining-engineering. (See B, VII, 15.) 

2. Metallurgy.—(General processes, fuels, furnaces, iron, and steel.) Winter, 
three hours a week, namely: Tuesdays and Thursdays, 5 p. m.; Wednesdays, 9 


three hours a week, namely. 


as fol 
In summer, Tues 


.m. 

Instructor: The professor of chemistry in charge of the laboratory, assisted by 
an examiner in the Patent Office. (See B, IX, 2.) 

3. Mathematical physics.— Optics and electricity.) Winter and summer as fol. 
lows: In winter, Saturdays, 8 a. m. In summer, alternate Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of physics. (See B, II, 16.) 

4. ine inter, two a week, namely: Mondays, 9 a. m., Fridays, 
10a.m. (See B, II, 29.) 


5. Drawing.—Winter and summer, four hours a week, as follows: In winter 
Wednesdays and Fridays, 2-4 p.m. In summer, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2-4 p.m 

Instructor: The drawing-master. (See B, VI, 1.) 

6. Practical geometry—First course.—W inter and summer as follows: In winter, 
alternate We ays,8a.m. In summer, alternate Wednesdays, 4 p. m., and 
exercises two afternoons a week, namely: Fridays and Saturdays. More extended 
exercises in the fall holidays. 

Instructor: The instructor in practical geometry and his assistant. (See B, I, 
26.) 

7. Strength of materials.—In winter, two hours a week, namely: Thursdays, § 
a. m., and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of applied mechanics and machinery ; the principal 
of the school of machinery. (See EF I, 41.) 

8. Applied hydraulics and the principles of the mechanical theory of heat.—In sum- 
mer, four hours a week, namely: Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 7 a.m. 

lnstructor: Same. (See B, I, 42.) 

9. General economy and management.—In winter, two hours a week, namely 
Mondays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: (See B, LIT, 1.) 

10. Political economy.—In summer, two hours a week, namely: Mondays, 8 4 1. ; 
Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, ITI, 2.) 

1l. Free-hand and landscape drawing.—In summer, two hours a week, namely: 
Saturdays, 10-12 a. m. 

Instructor: The drawing-master. (See B, VI, 3.) 

12. Support walls, foundations, arches, and tunnels.—In summer, four hours 4 
week, namely: Mondays, 4 p.m. ; Tuesdays, 4-6 p.m. ; and Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instractor: A professor of engineering. (See B, VII, 2.) 

13. Mechanical and automatic instruments.—In summer, two hours a week, 
namely, Fridays and Saturdays,5 p.m. (See B, VIL, 1.) 

Instructor: A Patent Office examiner. . 

14. Machine building—First course.—Winter and summer as follows: In winter, 
five hours a week, namely: Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 8 a ™., 
and also Saturdays,6 p. m. In summer, four hours a week, namely: Mondays, 7 
a.m.; Wednesdays, 5 p.m.; Fridays, 4 p. m.; and Saturdays, 8 a m. 

Instructor: A professor of machinery (1). (See B, VIII, 3.) } 

15. Machine constructing, fitting and putting up, first course.—Winter and sum 
mer, as follows: In winter, two afternoons a week, namely: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 2-4. In summer, one afternoon a week, namely: Thursday, 2-4. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, VIII, 4.) k 

16. Combustion of fuel, furnaces, gas ilumination.—In winter, one hour a wee 
Friday, 9 p. m. Rice 

Instructor: The examiner of metallurgy and illuminating gas in the Patent Office. 
(See B, TX, 4) = aie 

17. Heating and ventilating.—In winter, one hour a week, namely: Tuesdays, * 
p. m. 






Instructe *: The examiner of pneumatics in the Patent Office. (See B, LX, 5.) 


Third class, (one year:) ‘ 
L Mining engineering.—Winter and sammer as follows, namely: In winter five 
hours a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Sansone, Fridays, and Saturdays, 1 p. 
m.; in summer, four hours a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, 1 p. ™.- 

Instructor : 

2, Assaying —t ; . 
mony, copper, nickel, cobalt, and mercury; gold and silver bullion. 
summer, in free bours. : 

"instructor: The professor of chemistry. — 

: Metallurgy.—Lectures on copper, lead, silver, gold, zine, &c 

4. Analytical chemistry.—(Quantitative.) 

5. Practical geometry—Part II.—Wiuter and summer, one hour a week, as fol- 
lows: In winter, Mondays, 9 p.m. In summer, Wednesdays,7 a.m. Exercises 
Wednesday afternoons, and extensive practice in the fall hollidays. 

Instructor: The teacher of practical geometry and his assistant. (See B, I, 27.) 

6. The mining laws and practice and general principles of the common law.—In 
summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays and Thursdays, 6 p. m. 

"Instructor: A professor of law. (See B, IV, 1.) 

7. Free-hand aan landscape Boning cod water-colors.— Winter and summer, 
four hours a week, as ollows: In winter, Thursdays and Saturdays, 10-12 a. m.; in 
gummer, Fridays and Saturdays, 10-12 a, m. 

Instructor: Some artist. (See B, VI, 4.) 

8. Theoretical machinery, mill-work.—-W inter and summer, as follows: In winter 
six hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5-7 p. m.; in sum- 
ner, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 5 p. m. 
Instructor: The principal of the school of machinery. (See B, VIII, 2. 

0. Machine building, second course.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, 
Ave hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, 4 p.m.; in summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: A professor of machinery. (See B, VITI, 5.) 

10. Mechanical technology.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, 4 p. m. 

Instractor: Same. (See B, VIII, 7.) 

11. Chemical technelogy.— W inter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 

instructor: Protessor of chemistry. (See B, CX, 1.) 

12. Development and preparation of extensive projects. —Diasertation and draw- 
ings, embracing the solution of some mechanical, mining, or metallurgical prob- 
lems, assigned by the faculty. 

The students of the school of mining engineering are advised to attend the bis- 
torical lectures. 


There will be annual excarsions, and each student will keep a memoir and jour- 
nal of travel, which is to be turned in as vacation-work. 


Degree of United States Mining Engineer. 


d) The School of Machinery. 

Principal: A professor of applied mechanics and of machinery. 

This special industrial school receives those students who intend to devote them- 
selves to some trade or branch of manufacture, the practice of which requires a 
knowledge of the science of mathematics, and especially knowledge of mechanics 
and machinery. 

Time.—The full course of instruction covers a period of three years ; but to afford 
facilities to young mechanics who may have less time to expend upon their school- 
ing, or whose aims are within the compass of a less complete scientific education, 
a two years’ is provided. The curriculum of studies of the latter differs from that 
of the former in the omission of such studies or branches of learning as afford more 
extensive mathematical culture, or presume such, or are of minor importance as 
regards the usual practice of machine building. 

Requirements.— n addition to the requirements specified under A, the candidate 
for admission to the school of machinery must possess the knowledge requisite for 
promotion from the first class of the school of mathematics. 

The three years’ course. 


The professor of mining engineering. 
lectures and laboratory practice—ores of lead, silver, gold, tin, anti- 
Winter and 


° 





First class: 

1. Higher analysis, part 2.—(Theory of the determinate integral, integration of 
differential equations, calculus of variations.) Winter and summer, three hours a 
week, as follows: In winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 4 p. m.; Wednesdays, 9 p. m.; 
in summer, Tuesdays, Wedmesdays, and Thursdays, 7a.m. (See B, I, 11.) 

2. Exercises in the higher enalyete, part 2.—Winter and summer, one hour a 
~~ as follows: In winter, Thursdays, 9 p.m. In summer, Fridays,7a.m. (See 

, 1,12.) 

Instructor in each of the above: Professor of mathematica, (1,) teaching same 
in school of mathematics. 

3. Volumetric analytical qomety, or the applications of analysis to solid geometry.— 
Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5p. nr. Insumm oo two hours a week, namely, Mondays 
and Thursdays,5 p.m. (See B, I, 18.) 

Instructor: Professor of mathematics (2) in school of mathematics. 

4. Modern synthetical geometry.—W inter and summer, three hours a week, as fol- 
lows: In winter, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 4 p.m. In summer, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of mathematics. (See B, I, 23.) 

5. Exercises in the treatment of problems in synthetical geometry.—Winter and 
summer, one hour a week, as follows: In winter, Fridays, 4 p.m. In summer, Fri- 
days, 8 a. (See B, I, 24.) 

nstructor: Same. 

6. Descriptive geometry, second course.—(Shades, shadows, and perspective; stone- 
cutting.) Yinter and summer, two hoursa week, as follows: In winter, Tuesdays 
a eee 5 p.m. In summer, Mondays,8 a. m.; Satardays,5p.m. (See B, 

1. Constructive exercises in descriptive geometry, second course.—Winter and sum- 
mer, four hours a week, as follows: In winter, Thursdays, 7-9 p. m.; Saturdays, 
7 p.m. In summer, Tuesdays and Fridays, 4-6 p. m. 

Instractors in each of the above: Professor of mathematics, (3,) and assistant 
teaching in school of mathematics. (See B, I, 22.) 

8. Analytical mechanics.—W inter and summer, five hours a week, namely, Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 6 p.m. 

‘nstructor: Principal of the school of mathematics. (See B, I, 39.) 

9. Mineralogy.—In winter only, four hours a week, namely: Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m.; 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, 8 a m. 

Geoh tne; The professor of mineralogy, (might be a United States geologist.) 
10. Geology.—Only in summer ; four hoursa week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, 4 p.m. (See B, IT, 3.) 
Instructor: Same. 
ll. Free-hand drawing, landsca 


drawing, and water-colors.—Winter and sum- 
mer, four hours a week, namely, Thursdays and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor : Some artist. (See B, VI, 4. . 

12, Machine building, first course.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, 
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five hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, 8 a. m.; Saturdays, 
8a.m.and 6 p.m. In summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, 7 a.m. ; 
Wednesdays, 5 p. m.; Fridays, 4 p. m.; and Saturdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: A professor of mashine building, (1.) (See B, VILL, 3.) 

13. Machine constructing, fitting and putting up, first course.—Winter and sum- 
mer, as follows: In winter, two afternoons a week, not otherwise occupied. (See 
B, VILLI, 4.) 

Instructor: Same. 

Second class : 

1. Strength of materials —In winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 p. 
m.; Thursdays, 8 a. m. and 5 p. m.; Saturdays,5 p.m. (See B, I, 41.) 

Instructor: The principal of the school of machinery. 

2. Applied hydraulics and the principles of the mechanical theory of heat.—In 
summer, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, I, 42.) 

3. Mathematical physics, optics, and electricity.—Winter and summer, two hours 
a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 8 a. m.; in summer, Wed- 
nesdays, in appropriate hours. 

Instructor: The professor of physics. (See B, II, 16.) 

4. General economy and management.—In winter, three hours a week, namely, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, IIT, 1.) 

5. Political economy.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 8 a. m. ; 
Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IIT, 2.) 

6. Free-hand drawing, landscape drawing, and water-colors.—W inter and summer, 
four hours a week, as follows: In winter, Thursdays and Saturdays, 10-12 a. m.; in 
summer, Fridays and Saturdays, 10-12 a. m. 

Instructor: Some artist. (See B, VI, 4.) 

General constructions of engineering.—(Wood constructions, iron construc 
In winter, five hours a week, namely, Mon 
(See B, VII, 1.) 


q 








i. 
tions, wall-work, and earth-work 
days and Wednesdays, 4-6 p. m., and Tuesdays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: A professor of engineering. 

8. Railroad building.—In summer, three hours 
Thursdays, and Fridays, 8 a. m 

Instructor: The principal of the school of engineering. (See B, VIT, 6.) 

9. Constructive exercises in engineering, first course.—Winter and summer, three 
afternoons a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 2-4 p. m. 

10. Mechanical or automatic instruments.—(Counting machines, adding machines, 
&c. ; time-measures, speed-registers, dynamometers, and registers of mechanical 
work.) Summer, two ones a week, namely, Fridays and Saturdays, 5 p.m. 

Instructor: A Patent Office examiner. (See B, VIII, 1.) 

1l. Machine constructions, fitting and 


a week, namely, Tuesdays 


utting up, first course —W inter and sum 
mer, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 2-4 p. 
m., or three afterndons a week for those students who take part in the construct- 
ive exercises in engineering. 

Instructor: A professor of machine building. (See B, VIII, 4.) 

12. Ohemical technology.—W inter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p.m 

Instructor: The professor of chemistry in charge of the laboratory. I 
IX, 1.) 

13. Oombustion, fuel, furnaces, gas illumination. 
namely, Fridays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: One of the examiners in chemistry in the Patent Office. 
IX, 4.) 

14. Heating and ventilating dwellings.—Winter, one hour a week, namely, Tues- 
days, 9 p.m. 

Tpatreater : The examiner of pneumatics in the Patent Office. 

Third class, (one year :) 

1. Trade, manufacture, corporations, and guilds.—W inter and summer, two hours 
a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, 4 p. m. ; Fridays, 8 a. m. ; in summer, Tues- 
days and Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, LIT, 3.) 

2. Freehand drawing, landscape drawing; and water-colore.—Winter and sum- 
mer, four hours a week, namely, Thursdays and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: Some artist. (See B, VI, 3, 4.) 

3. Bridge-building.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, five hours a 
week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Tharsdays, and Saturdays, 8 
a.m.; in summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays and Fridays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of engineering. (See, B, VII, 4.) 

4. Hydraulic engineering.—Summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, 8 
a.m.; Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, VII, 5.) 

5. Theoretical machinery.— W inter and summer, as follows: In winter, six houre 
a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5-7 p.m. ; In summer, three 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of machinery. (See B, VIII, 2.) 

7. Machine construction, second course.—Winter and summer, tive afternoons a 
week, as follows: Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 2-4 

. ma. 

: Instructor: Same. (See B, VIII, 6.) 

8. Mechanical technology.—In summer, two hours a week, namely, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, VIII, 7.) 

9. Metallurgy.—In winter, three hoursa week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
5p.m.; Wednesdays,9 p.m. (See B, TX, 2.) 

nstructor: The professor of chemistry in charge of the chemical laboratory, as- 
sisted by a Patent-Office examiner. 


Degree of United States Mechanical Engineer. 


, 
, 


(See 


Winter, one hour a week, 


(See B, 


(See B, IX, 5.) 


The two years’ eourse. 
First class : 

1. Analytical mechanics.—Winter and summer, five hours a week, namely, Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of mathematics. (See B, I, 39.) 

2. Strength of materials. —In winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 p. m.; 
Thursdays, 8a. m. and 5 p.m.; and Satardays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of machinery. (See B, I, 41.) 

3. Applied hydraulics and principles of the mechanical theory of heat.—Summer, 
four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 7 
a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, I, 42.) 

4. Mineralogy.—Winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m.; 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Professor of geology and mineralogy. (See B, IT, 2.) 

5. Geology.—Summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, II, 3.) 

6. General economy.—W inter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 


Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, IIT, 1.) 
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Thaureday, 5 p. m. 
Instructor: Same. (See B, IIT, 2.) 
four hours a week, namely, Thursdays and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. 
Instructor: The drawing master. (See B, VI, 4.) 


9%. Mechanical or automatic instruments—Summer, two hours a week, namely, 


Fridays and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 
Instructor: A Patent-Office examiner. (See B, VIII, 1.) 


10. Machine-building, first course.—W inter and summer, as follows: In winter, five 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 8 a. m., and 


Saturdays, 6 p. m.; in summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, 7 a. m.; 
Wednesdays, 5 p. m.; Fridays, 4 p. m. ; Saturdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: A professor of machine-building, (1.) (See B, VITT, 3.) 

11. Machine constructions, first course.—Winter and summer, ten hours a week, 
namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 2-4 p m. 

Instructor: A professor of machine-building, (1.) (See B, VIII, 4.) 


Second class: 


1. Trade, manufacture, corporations, and quilds.—W inter and summer, two hoursa 
week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, 4p. m., Fridays, 8 a. m. ; in summer, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays,# a.m. (See B, ILI, 3.) 

2. Free-hand drawing, landscape drawing, and water-colors.—W inter and summer, 
four hours a week, namely, Thursdays and Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: Some artist. (B, VI, 4.) 

'. Theoretical machinery.—W inter and summer, as follows: In winter, six hours 
a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5-7 p. m.; in summer, three 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of machinery. (See B, VIII, 2.) 

4. Machine-building, second course.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter, 
five hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, 4 p.m.; in summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, 4 p.m 
Instructor: A professor of machinery. (See B, VIII, 5.) 


5. Machine construction, second course.—Winter and summer, five afternoons a 
week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 2-4 p.m. 

Instractor: Same. (See B, VIII, 6.) 

6. Mechanical technology.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, Wedneadays, and 
Saturdays, 4 p.m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, VITT, 7.) 

Combustion, fuel, and gas illumination.—Winter, one hour a week, namely, 

Friday, 9 p.m 

Instructor: One of the examiners in chemistry of the Patent Office. (See B, 
IX, 4.) 

8. Heating and ventilating dwellings, dc.—In winter, one hour a week, namely, 
Tuesdays, 9 p.m. 

Instructor: Examiner of pneumatics, Patent Office. (See B, IX, 5.) 

9. Metallurgy.—W inter, three hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
5p.m.; Wednesdays, 9 p.m. (Seé B, TX, 2.) 

Instructor: The professor of chemistry in charge of laboratory, assisted by a Pat- 
ent-Oflice examiner. 

No degree 

The students of the school of machinery are advised to attend the historical lec- 
tures 


e) The School of Architecture. 
Principal: Prof. * * * 


The school of architecture embraces all branches of the common and of higher 
architecture, instruction being imparted by lectures and drawing, while the art is 
discussed and taught in its historic and esthetic light, as well as theoretically and 
practically, and it is believed that the information and culture to be acquired in 
this school will not only have a beneficial effect upon American architecture gen- 
erally, but a most marked beneficial effect upon the style and construction of the 
public buildings of-the United States. 

In the first two years, the entire province of edific construction and the archi- 
tectural styles of antiquity and of the Middle Ages are taught, while the remainder 
of this part of the course will be taken up in copying and projecting plans in ordi- 
nary architecture, copying and originating ornaments, modeling iu wood and plaster, 
and general attention to artistico-historic lectures and subjects. 

In the two upper classes, the weight of instruction lies in working up plans, com- 
prising principally problems io higher architecture; in lectures on Pipher archi- 
tecture and architectural history, combined with excursions; in figure and orna- 
ment drawing and modeling in clay, and in interior decoration. 

Time.—The course of instruction covers a period of four years, divided into four 
classes of one year each. 

Requirements.—To enter the school of architecture, the student must possess in 
addition to the requirements specified under A— 

1. The education which would entitle him to enter the senior class of a first-class 
American college. 

2. The acquirements whick are obtained in the first class of the school of mathe- 
matics. Those who do not wish to perfect themselves for government service need 
not possess so much mathematical knowledge, and are not bound to the entire con- 
tinuity of the course, but even these must possess the necessary readiness in draw- 
ing, and, in addition to the requisite knowledge of descriptive geometry, such 
mathematical preparation as would obtain admission to the first class of the school 
of mathematics. 

All students who do not possess the requirements first above stated must, before 
being admitted to this school, sign adeclaration that they renounce all right to enter 
the examination of State at the end of the course for the degree, and any desire to 
receive appointment in the Government service. 

First class, (one year :) 

1. Analytical mechanics.—W inter and summer, five hours a week, namely, Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of mathematics. (See B, I, 39.) 


2. Descriptive arena’ second course.—Winter and summer, two hours a week, 
as follows: In winter, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 5 p. m.; in summer, Mondays, 8 
a. m.; Saturdays, a m. 

Instructor: Professor of mathematics, (3.) (See B, I, 21.) 

3. Construction exercises in descriptive geometry, second course.—W inter and sum- 
mer, four hours a week, as follows: In winter, Thursdays, 7-9 p. m., Saturdays, 
5-7 p.m.; in summer, Tuesdays and Fridays, 4-6 p. m. 

Iustractor: Same, with assistant. (See B, I, 22.) 

4. Mineralogy.—Winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, &-10 p. m., Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, 8 a m. 

Instructor: The professor of mineralogy and geology. (See B, IT, 2.) 

5. Geology.—Summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and ae 4p.m. (See B, II, 3.) 

6. Experimental chemistry.— Winter and summer, four hours a week, as follows: 
In winter, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 4 p.m.; in summer, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 8 a. m. 
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7. Political economy.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, Monday, 8 a. m., and 







. Free-hand drawing, landscape drawing, and water-colors.—Winter and summer, 











Instructor: The principal of the school of chemistry. (See B, II, 19.) 

7. Generaleconomy.—W inter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays Wea 
and Thursdays, 9 p. m. ¢ , nesdays, 

Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, IIT, 1.) 

8. Political econcmy.—Summer, two hours a week, namel 
Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, ITT, 2.) 

9. Free-hand and landscape drawing.—Wiuter and summer, two hours ; : 
namely, Saturdays, 2-4 p. m. # week 

Instructor: The drawing master. (See B, VI, 3.) 

10. Ornamental drawing, first course.—Winater and summer, two hours ; 
namely, Tuesdays, 2-4 p. m. 7 

Instructor: An assistant in the school of architecture. (See B, VI. 2) 

11. Building-materials.—Sammer, one hour a week, namely, Wednesdays 5, 

Instractor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 1.) _—— 

12. Drawing of structures from models and copies, first course— 
summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays and 4 

Instractor: Same. (See B, X, 2. 

13 Technical course in architecture, Part I.—Winter and summer, three hoy; 
week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 6 p. m. == 

Instructor: Same. (See B, X, 8.) 

14. Modeling in wood.—W inter and summer, ten hours a week 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 9-11. 

Instructor: Some teacher of wood modeling. (See B, X, 3.) 

15. Drawing of building plans from specifications and planning small dwelling 
Winter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Thursdays and Fridays 4 oa 
(See B, X, 7.) eee 

16. Drawing architectural styles, first course.—(Development of the ar 
forms of classic antiquity and of the renaissance.) 


y, Mondays, ¢ am 


Winter ang 
Wednesdays, 2-4 p. m. a 


, hamely, Mondays 


m chitectura| 
Winter and summer as fi 


lows: 
Lecture, one hour a week, namely, Fridays,6 p.m. Practice in drawing ty 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, 2-4 p.m. (See B, X, 10.) -" 


Second class, (one year:) 


1, Strength of materials.—W inter, four bours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 pt 
Thursdays, 8 a.m. and 5 p. m.; Saturdays, 5 p. m. : . 
Instructor: The principal of the school of machinery. (See B, I, 41.) 
2. Trade, manufacture, corporations, and guilds.—W inter and summer, two hours 
a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, 4 p. m.; Fridays, 8 a. m.: In summe; 
‘Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 
Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, ITI, 3.) 
3. Free-hand and landscape drawing and water-colors.— Winter and summer, four 
hours a week. (See B, VI, 4.) 
4. Ornament drawing, second course.—Winter and summer, two hours a week 
namely, Wednesdays, 2-4 p.m. (See B, VI, 9.) 
5. General engineering constructions.—Winter, five hours a week, namely, Mon 
days, 4-6; Tuesdays, 4 p. m.; Wednesdays, 4-6 p. m. ; 
Instructor: A professor of engineering. (See B, VIT, 1.) 
6. Modeling in plaster.—W inter, ten hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 9-11 p. m. F 
; Sppasaiee: Some practical architect or educated modeler in plaster, Kc. (Se 
3, X, 4.) 
7. Practical exercises in vault building.—(Groined arches, cloister arches, & 
Summer afternoons, ten hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
Thursdays, and Fridays, 5-7. (See B, X, 5.) 
8. Drawing and planning building parts, second course.—W inter and summer, six 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 2-4 p. m. 
Instractor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 6.) 
9. Technical course in architecture—Part Il. Winter and summer, as follows: I: 
winter five hours a week, namely, Mondays, 5 p.m.; Tuesdays and Thursdays, 2 
a.m.; Wednesdays, 6 p.m., and Fridays, 4 p.m. In summer, four hours a week 
namely, Mondays, 4 p. m., Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 8 a. m. 
Instructor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 9.) 
10. Planning large dwellings and farm buildings.— W inter and summer, six hours 
a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 
Instructors: Three professors in the school of architecture. (See B, X, 14.) 
11. History of art in Italy in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.—W inter, tw 
hours a week, namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 2 
Lecturer on art history. (See B, V, 5.) 
12. History of English, German, and Dutch art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 
Instructor: Same. (See B, V, 6.) ; 
13. Drawing styles of architecture elucidated by lectures, second course.—(Styles of 
the Middle Ages). Winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In winter 
Tuesdays, 5-7 p.m. ; summer, Wednesdays, 5-7 p. m. 
Instractor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 11.) 
14. Study of particular works of art.—Summer, one hour a week, namely, Mon 
days, 2 p. m. 
Instructor: Lecturer on art history. (See B, V, 8.) 


Third class: ° 


1. Free-hand landscape drawing and water-colors.—Winter and summer, four 
hours a week. 

Instructor: Some artist. (See B, VI, 4.) 

2. Figure drawing, first course.—Winter and summer, four hours a week, as fol- 
lows: In winter, Wednesdays and Thursdays, #-10 a m. ; in summer, Mondays and 
Tuesdays, 7-9 a. m. 

Instructor: Some artist. (See B, VI, 5.) 

3. Anatomy and proportions of the human body.—Winter, one hour a week 
namely, Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 

Instractor: Some artist, (See B, VI, 7.) 

4. Ornament drawing, third course.—Winter and summer, two hours a week 
namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 4 

Instructor: The principal of the school of architecture. (See B, VI, 10.) 

5. Painters’ perspective-—Wicter and summer, two hours, namely, Fridays, 2-4 

>. m. 
, Instructor: Some artist. (See B, X, 24.) 

6. Modeling ornaments from casts and specimens.—W inter and summer, as f0! 
lows : In winter, five days, 5-7 p. m.; in summer, four days, 5-7 p. m. 

Instructor: The teacher of modeling and sculpture. (See B, VI, 13.) _ a 

7. Plans for public buildings.—Winter and summer, six bours a wees, namely 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. oe 

Instructors: The professors of architecture of the school. (See B, X, 16.) 

8. Higher architecture, first course—Winter and summer, three hours 4 week, 
as follows: Winter, Mondays and Tuesdays, 4 p. m.; Thursdays, 5 p.m. In sum- 
mer, Mondays, 5 p.m.; Tuesdays and Tharsdays, 4 p. m. E 

Instructor: The priocipal of the school of architecture. (See B, X, 18.) ; 

9. History of architecture.—Part Il. (Middle Ages and modern times.) Winter 
and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 5-7 p. ™. 

Instructor: The lecturer on art history. (See B,X,22.)  _ - 

10. History of art in Italy in the Mi Ages and the Renaissance. —W inter, Wo 
hours a week, namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, V, 5.) 
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| History of English, German, and Dutch art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
rige —Summer, two hours a week, namely, T uesdays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 
: gor: The lecturer on art history. (See B, V, 6.) 

tdditions to buildings already constructed, and general estimates of cost.—Win- 
.nd summer, two hours a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, 6 p.m.; Fri- 
a In summer, Mondays, 7-9 a.m. 
1 -euetor: A professor of architecture. (See B, % 15.) 

‘Exercises in decorating, first course.—Classical decoration.—W inter and sum- 

+wo hours a week, namely, Saturdays, 8-10 a. m. 
; r: A profes-or of architecture (See B, X, 26.) 

f particular works of art.—Summer, one hour a week, Mondays, 2 p. m 
tor: The lecturer on art history. (See B, V, 8.) 


2am 


Fourth class, (one year :) 


General principles of the common law and of the civil law—statutory law relating 
» Polytechnic, and relating to building rights, works, dc.—Summer, three hours 
week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 6 p. m. 
, Che professor of jurisprudence. (See B, LV. 1.) 
Free-hand and landscape drawing and watcr-colors.—W inter and summer, four 
ra a week 
, tor: Some artist (See B, VI, 4.) 
rawing, second course.— Winter and summer 
winter, Mondays and Tuesdays, 8-10 a. m. 
eada ja. ™m. 
wstructor: An artist. (See B, VI, 6.) 

Ornament drawing, fourth course—Winter and summet 
ely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of architecture. (See B, VI, 11.) 
Modeling ornaments from specimens and original studies of plants.—Winter and 
ner, as follows: In winter, five lessons a week of two hours each 

roe lessons a week of two bours each. 
structor: The teacher of sculpture. (See B, VI, 14.) 

umental architecture.—Winter and summer, six hours a week 
va, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 7-9 p. m. 
«tor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 17.) 
ther architecture, second course.—Winter and summer 
ws: In winter, Mondays, 5 p.m.; Thursdays, 4 p. m. 
Thursdays, 5 p.m. 
Instructor: The principal of the school of architecture. (See B, X, 19.) 
History of architecture.—Part II. Winter and summer, four hours a week 
vely, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 5-7 p. m. 
ractor: Lecturer on art history. (See B, X, 22.) 
History of art in Italy in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance.—In winter 
two hours a week, namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p.m. 
Instructor: Same. (See B, V, 4.) 
I ry of English, German, and Dutch art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen 
summer, two hours a week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 
tor: Leetarer on art history. (See B, V, 6.) 
blems in and examples of style.—Winter and summer, two hours a week 
Fridays, 7-9 p. m. 
Instructor: The principal of the school of architecture. (See B, X, 25.) 
12. Exercises in decorating, second course, (Middle Ages and in the Renaissance.)— 
oter and summer, two hours once a week, namely, Saturdays, 8-10 a. m. 
Instructor: A professor of architecture. (See B, X, 27.) 
13. Study of particular works of art.—Summer, one hour a week, namely, Mon- 
days, 2 p. m. 
Instructor 


Lecturer 


Lé 


Figur 
yws: It 


} 


four hours a week, as 
in summer, Mondays and 


1 


two hours a week 


in summer 
namely 


two hours a week 
In summer, Mondays, 


The lecturer on art history. (See B, V, 8.) 


The students of the school of architecture are advised to attend the historical 


ectures. 


In morning hours not occupied as laid down in the curriculum and in all four 
classes graphic work will be in progress under direction of an assistant. 


At the end of the scholastic year, a proposition for some extensive architectural 
project will be submitted to the scholars of the fourth class, and for the best solu- 
tion of the problem a gold medal will be awarded. 


Degree of United States Architect. 
f) The School of Chemistry. 
Principal: Prof. * * * 


The school of chemistry receives as students those who wish to dedicate them 
selves to the study of chemistry and the allied physical sciences, and affords oppor 
tunity for the acquisition of that knowledge which confers the power of productive 


labor in science individually, the ability to teach with effect, and the power of 


ipplication of science to the industrial arts. 

Requirements.—To enter the school of chemistry the student must possess, in 
addition to the requirements specified under A, such readiness of inception and 
ripeness of the reasoning powers as are gained at those schools or colleges where 
mathematical culture is not neglected—say a knowledge of the lower mathematics 
complete. Chemical kuowledge is not requisite to enter the school. 

The following curriculum is recommended with such changes and selections as 
may be Sogeneee, considering the preparation or previous education the par 
ticular student may have had and the object he has in view. 

Iime.—The full course covers a period of three years; for a less extensive educa 
tion for some technical purposes, a two years’ course will suflice. 


First class, (one year :) 


1. Higher analysis, part 1.—(Algebraic analysis, differential and integral calculus.) 
W inter ond summer, five hours a week, as follows: In winter, Mondays, Tuesdays 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 5 p.m; in summer, Mondays, 8 a. m., Tues 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 4 p. m. 
‘nstructor: Professor of mathematics, I. (See B, I, 9.) 
2. Bzercives in the higher analysis, part 1.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, 
as follows: In winter, Saturdays, 5 p.m.; in summer, Fridays, 4 p.m. 
Instructor: Same. (See B, I, 10.) 
_» Plane analytical geometry.—In summer, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays 
eduesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 5 p. m. 
lustractor: Professor of mathematics, (2.) (See B. I, 17.) 
1. Mineralogy.—In winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m.; Wed 
nesdays and Tharsdays, 8 a. m. < 
Instractor: The professor of mineralogy. (See B, I, 2.) 
>: Geology.—In summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays 
Thursdays, and Satardays, 4 p. m. 
Instructor: Same. (See B, II, 3.) 
6. Botary —Winter and summer, three hours a week, as follows: In winter, Mon- 
Fon Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 7 p.m. ; in summer, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
days, 7 a.m. 
lustructor: The professor of zoology and botany. (See B, II, 5.) 
‘. Zoology.—Winter and summer, three houra a week, as follows: In winter 


Thursday sand Fridays, 7 p. m., Saturdays, 6 p.m.; in summer, Tuesdays and Fri 
Gays, 7 p. m., Saturdays, 6 p.m. 
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Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 9.) 
8. Experimental physics —Winter and summer, four hours a week, namely : Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 
Instructor: The professor of natural philosophy. 
9. Experimental chemistry 
a.) First part, anorganic or mineral chemistry. Winter, four hours a week, 
ery Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays,4 p.m. (See B, 
19a 
b.) Second part, organic chemistry, or chemistry of carbon. Summer, four 
hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 8 
am. (See B, II, 19 b.) , , , 7 
Instructor: The principal of the school of chemistry. 
10. Review and chemical conversations.—Winter, one hour a week, namely 
days, 9 p.m. ; 
Instructor B, IT, 20.) 
ll. Analytical chemistry, part 1.—Summet 
and Wednesdays, 5 p.m 
Instructor: The assistant in the chemical ] 
12. Forens (See B, IT, 31 


Seo B, I, 14.) 


Fri 


Same. (See 


two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays 


aboratory. (See B, LI, 23.) 


Second class, 
1. Work in the chemical laborator 
analysis.) Winter and summer, in free 
Instractor 
2. Crystall 
Instructor : 
3. 


(one year 


Exercises in qualitative and quantitative 
hours 
rhe principal and assistants. (See B, II, 28.) 
jraphy.—W inter, two hours a week, namely, Satardaya, 10-12 a. m 
Professor of mineralogy See B, II, 1.) 
Geographical distribution of plants.—Summer, one hour a week, namely, Mon 
days, 7 a.m 
Instructor : 
4. Rev and recitati 


The professor of botan (See B, IT, 7.) 
nin physics.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as 
follows: In winter, Thursdays, 8 ; in summer, Mondays, 6 p. m. 
Instructor: The professor of physics. (See B, IT, 15.) 
5. Theoretical chemistry.— Winter, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Fri 
days, | p.m 
Instructor 
6. Sel 


Leu 


The principal of the school of chemistry 
ted parts of the history of che 
Mondays, 5 p.m 

Instructor: Same 

7. Analytical chemistry, part 2.—Winter, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 6 
p.m., Wednesdays, 5 p. m. a 

Instructor: The assistant in the chemical laboratory. 

8. Selected chapters from analytical chemistry. 

Instructor: Same (See B, LI, 25.) 

9. Methods of titration.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 6 p. m., 
Thursdays, 5 p.m. 

Instructor: Same. B, I, 24.) 

10. Pharmaceutical chemistry —W inter 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 26.) 

11. ‘Chemical technology.—W inter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m 

Instructor: Professor of chemistry in charge of 
B, LX, 1.) 

12. Metallurgy.—W inter, three hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
5 ¥ m., Wednesdays, 9 p. m. 

nstructor: Same. (See B, IX, 2.) 

13. General economy.—W inter, three hours a week, namely 
days, and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of economy. 

14. Political economy.—Summer, 
Thursdays, 5 p.m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, ILI, 2.) 

The following studies also form part of the course in this class, but are optional 
with those not reading for the degree, nor desiring to enter the government service 

15. Higher analysis, part 2.—(Theory of the determinate integral, integration of 
differential equations, &c.) Winter and summer, three hours a week, as follows: 
in winter, Mondays and Saturdays, 4 p. m., Wednesdays, 9 p. m; in summer, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of mathematics 

16. Exercises in the higher analysis 
week, as follows: in winter, Thur 

Instructor: Same. (See B, 1,12 

17. Volumetric analytical geometry.—Winter and summer, as follows: In winter 
three hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 5 p.m 
mer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays and Thursdays, 5 p. m 

Instructor: A professor of mathematics. (See B, I, 15.) 

18. American history.—W inter, tive hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p. m 

Lecturer: The professor of bistory and literature 
colleges in the District, gratis.) (See B, V, 1.) 

19. Ancient and medieval history.—Samwer, five hours a week, namely, Mon 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p. m 

Lecturer (See b, V, 2.) 

20. History of European polrtics 
hours a week, 1 wly, Monda 

Lecturer: San (See B, V, 4.) 

21. History of art in Italy in th 
hours a week, namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. n 

Instructor: Lecturer on art hi y see B, V. 5.) 

22. History of Ei h, German, and Dutch art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
-Summer, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 
Instructor: Sam« (See B, V, ¢ 


23. Forensic chemistry. (See B 


(See B, IT, 21.) 


nistry.—Summer, one hour a week, namely 


(See B, IT, 22.) 


(See B, IT, 23.) 
Winter, one hour a week, extra. 


(See 


, one hour a week, (extra.) 


chemical laboratory (See 


Mondays, Wednes 
(See B, III, 1.) 
two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 8 a. m 


(See B, I, 11.) 
part 2.—In winter and summer,one hour a 
days, 9 p.m.; in sammer, Fridays, 7 a. m 


In sum- 


(To be supplied by one of the 


Same. 


nd literature in the Middle Ages.— W inter, three 
and Wednesdays, 1) a. m. 


iges and the Renaissance.— W inter, two 


uries.- 


II, 31.) 
Third class, (ons 


1. Work in chemical laboratory.—(Manufacture of chemicals, and original investi- 
gations.) Winter and summer, in free hours, 

Instructors: The principal and assistants. (See B, II, 28.) 

2. Practical mineralogy.—Winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In 
winter, Saturdays, 2-4 p. m summer, Tuesdays, &-10 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of mineralogy. (See B, II, 4.) 

3. Mathematical physics.—W inter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In 
winter, Mondays end Saturdays, & a. m.; in sammer, Wednesdays, 8-10 p. m., and 
further in designated hours. 

Instructor: The professor of physics. (See B, II, 16.) 

4. Exercises in the physical laboratory.—Winter and summer 
as followa: In winter, Satardays, 7-9 a. m.; 

Instructor: Same. (See B, II, 17.) 

5. Theoretical chemistry, (other part.)—Winter, two hours a week, namely, Tues- 
days and Fridays, 1 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of chemistry 

6. Combustion, fuel, gas ilumination.—W inter 
days, 9 p. m. 

Instructor 


four hours a week, 
in summer, Thursdays, 7-9 p. m. 


(See B, I, 21.) 
one hour a week, namely, Fri- 
A Patent-Office examiner LX, 4.) 


See B 
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7. Chemico-technological excursions 

Instructor: The teacher of chemical techaology. (See B.) 

8. Agricultural chemistry.—_Summer, three hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 
p.m.; Thursdays and Fridays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: Tho assistamt in the agricultural laboratory, a professor of chemis- | 
try. (See B, II, 27.) | 

9. Selected parts of the history of chemistry, (other part.)\—Summer, one hour a 
week, namely, Mondays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of chemistry. (See B, IT, 22.) 

10. Plant physiology.—W inter, three hours a week, namely, Wednesdays, 5-7 
p.m.; Satardays, 5 p.m 

Instructor: Assistant in agricultural laboratory. (See B, II, 6.) 

ll. Heating and ventilating dwellings.—Winter, one hour a week, namely, Tues- 
days, 9 p.m 

ahd tor: The examiner of pneumatics in the Patent Office. (See B, LX, 5.) 

12. Trades, manufacture, corporations, and qguilds.—Winter and summer, two 
hours a weck, as follows: In winter, Mondays, 4 p.m.; Fridays,8 a.m; in sum- 
mer, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, ITT, 3.) 

The following studies form part of the course of this class, but may be omitted 
by those students wko do not desire the degree: 

13. Method of least squares.—Winter, two hours a week, namely, Fridays and 
Saturdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: The teacher of practical geometry. (See B, I, 29.) 

14. Analytical mechanics.—Winter and summer, five hours a week, namely, 
Mondays, ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 

Instractor; The principal of the school of mathematics. (Seo B, I, 39.) 

15. Applied hydraulics and principles of the mechanical theory of heat.—Saummer, 
four howrs a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
‘a. Th 

Instructor: The principal of the school of machinery. (See B, I, 42.) 

16. Applied el-ctricity.—Summer, two hours a week, nameRy, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, in suitable hours 

Instructor: The teacher of chemical technology. (See B, TX, 6.) 

17. Microscopy.—W inter, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 9 a m.; Fridays, 
10 a.m 

Instructor: Some microscopist. (See B, IT, 29.) 

18. American history.—Winter, five hours a week, namely, Mondays, Taesdays, 
Wedsesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p.m 

Lecturer: The professor of history and literature, (to be supplied gratis by some 
college in the District which bas received Government aid.) (See B, V,1) 

19. Ancient and medievat history.—Summer, five hours a week, namely, Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 1 p. m. 

Lecturer: Same. (See B, V,2.) 

20. History of European politics and literature in the Middle Ages.—W inter, three 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wedneadays, 11 a. m. 

Instructor: Same, (See B, V,4) 

21. History of art in Italy in the Middle Ages and the renaissance.— Winter, two 
hours a week, namely, Thursdays, 2-4 p. m 

Instructor: Lecturer on art history. (See B, V, 5.) 

22. History of English, German, and Dutch art in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, V, 6.) 


Degree of United States Chemist 


g) The School of Forestry. 
Principal; A professor of forestry. 


This is a school for the conservation, preservation, care, and economic manage- 
ment of woods and forests. Every student who intends to enter the Government 
service as a forester must bave a good physical constitution, that will enable him 
to bear the hardships of his calling, and he should have good sight and a quick ear. 
The course covers a peried of four years 


First class 


1. General arithmetic, first course, (algebra, through mixed quadratic equations ; 
the artbmetical and geometrical series and their applications, especially the ap- 
vlication of the geometric series to compound-interest calculations and tables.) 

V inter, three hours a week, namely, Mondays and Saturdays, 4 p.m. ; Thursdays, 
~ Dp. m 

Testracter The professor of elementary mathematics. (See B, I, 1.) 

2. Plane geometry.—W inter, two hours a week, namel y, Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, 5 p.m 

lnstructor: Same. (See B, I, 3.) 

3. Plane trigonometry and polygonometry.—Summer, three hours a week, namely, 
luesdays, 4 p.m.; Thursdays, 5 p.m. ; Fridays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, I, 5.) 

1. Plan-drawing.—W inter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: In winter, 
Wednesdays, 2-4 p.m. ; in summer, Mondays, 2-4 p. m. 

Inatractor: Teacher of ; ractical geometry. (See B, I, 35.) 

5. Botany.— W iater and summer, three hours a week, as follows: In winter, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 7 p. m.; in summer, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: The professor of botany. (See B. IT, 5.) 

6. Botanzing.—Summer, one afternoon a week, namely, Saturdays. 

Instructor: Same. (Seo B, II, 8.) 

7. Experimental physics.—Winter and summer, four hours a week, namely, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of physics. (See B, I, 14.) 

8. Review and recitation in physics.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as 
follows: In winter, Thursdays, 8 p. m.; in summer, Mondays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 15.) 

9 Experimental chemiatry 

a) First part. An organic or mineral chemistry.—Winter, four hours a week, 
namely, ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays,4 p.m. (See B, 
il, 19 a.) 

b) Second part, Organicchemistry or chemistry of carbon.—Sumwmer, four hours 
a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: The prixcipal of the school of chemistry. (See B, IT, 19 b.) 

10. Review and chemical conversations.—W iuter, one hour a week, namely, Fri- 
days, 9 p. m 

Instructor: Same. (See B, 11,20.) | 

11. Work in the chemical laboratory.—In summer, in free afternoons. 

Instructor: Same with assistants. (See B, Il, 228.) 

12. Free-hand drawing.—Winter and summer, two hours a week, namely, Fridays, 
2-4 p. m. 

Devtsheten : Drawing-master. (See B, VI, 1.) 


Second class: 


1. General arithmetic, (combinations and permutations; the binomial theorem; 
the rule of probabilities, and haman mortality and life insurance.)—Winter, two 
hours a week, namely, Tuesdays and Fridays, 4 p. m. 
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Instructor: The professor of elementary mathematics. (See B, 1,2.) 


2. Stereometry.— Winter, two hours a week, namely, M ava; 
p.m a y, Mondays and Tuesdays 


Instructer: Same. (See B, I, 4.) 

3. Spherical trigonometry.—Summer, two hours a week, name! 
Tuesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, I, 6.) 

4. Practical geometry.—Lecture, winter and summer, as follows 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, 8 a.m.; Wednesdays, 4 p.m.; in sumr 
hour a week, namely, Fridays, 7 a. m. mer, one 

Instructor: The teacher of practieal geometry. 

Practice, summer only, two or three afternoons, Fridays and Saturdays M 
extensive exercises two or three days in the Easter holidays. 7 ate 

Instructor: Another teacher of practical geometry. (See B, I, 34.) 

5. Plan, plat, and apogee drawing.—Winter and summer, two hog; 
week, as follows: In winter, Wednesdays, 2-4 p. m. ; in summer, Mondays, 94, 5° 

Instructor: Same. (Seo B, I, 35.) mee 

6. Elementary mechanics —Summer, three hours a week, namely Monda\ 
p.m.; Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 5 p. m. , ays, ( 

Instructor: The professer of elementary mathematics. (See B, I. 37.) 

7. Mineralogy.—Winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays 8-10 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, 8 a. m. , 2 pm 

Instructor: Professor of mineralogy. (See B, IT, 2.) 

8. Geology.—Sumwer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays Thor 
days, and Saturdays, 4 p. m. c ee 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 3.) 

9. Mineralogical practice.—Winter and summer, two hours a week. as fi 
In winter, Saturdays, 2-4 p.m. ; in summer, Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, II, 4.) 

10. Plant physiology.—W iuter, three hours a week, namely, Wednesdays 
p. m.; Saturdays, 5 p. m. : 
nee The assistant in the agricultural and forestry laboratery. (See B 

, 6.) . 

11. Geographical distribution of plants.—Summer, one hour a week,namely, Mo; 
days, 7 a m. ' ” 

Instructor: Professor of betany. (See B, IT, 7.) 

12. Zoology.— Winter and summer, three hours a week, as follows: In winter 
Thursdays and Fridays, 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 6 p.m ; in summer, Tuesdays and Fy 
days, 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 6 p. m. ; F 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 9.) 

13. Work in the chemical laboratory.—W inter, in free hours. 

Instructor: The principal of the school of chemistry and assistants. (See B II. 23) 

14. Microscopy.— W inter, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 9 a. m. ; Fridays 
10 a. m. 

Instructor: Some microscepist. (See B, II, 29.) 

15. Microscopic and physiological exercises in the forestry and agricultural lavora 
tory.—Summer, twelve hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fri 
days, 3-7 p. m. r 

nstructor: Same. (See B, II, 30.) 


Third class, (one year :) 


1. Elements of differential and integral caleulus.—Winter, three hours a week 
namely, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 6 p.m.; Fridays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of elemeutary mathematics. (See B, I, 8.) 

2. Elements of analytical geemetry.—Sammer, three hours a week, namely 
Wednesdays, 6 p.m.; Thursdays and Fridays, 8 a. m. y 

Instructor: The professor of elementary mathematics. (See PB, I, 16.) 

3. Agricultural chemistry.—_Summer, three hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 
p.m.; Thursdays and Fridays, 7 a. m. ; 

Instructor: The assistant in the agricultural laboratory. (See B, II, 27.) 

4. General economy and management.— W inter, three hours a week, namely, Mon 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, III, 1.) 

5. Political economy and finance.—Summer, two hours a week, namely, Mon 
days, 8 a.m.; Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IIT, 2.) 

6. General principles of the common law and of the civil law.—Summer, three 
hours a week, namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: Professor of jurisprudence. (See B, IV, 1 

7. Laying out woods and forests.—Summer, five hours a week, namely, Mondays 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: A professor of forestry, the principal of the school of forestry 
(See B, XI, 1.) 

8. Natural history of the forest trees —Summer, two hours a week, namely, Mon 
days, 5 p.m.; Tuesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, XI, 2.) 

9. Use of forests and forest technology.—W inter, four hours a week, namely, Mon 
days, 5 p.m. ; Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

instructor: Same. (See B, XI, 3.) 

10. Conservation, preservation, and care of woods and forests, forest fires, their pre 
vention or control.— W inter, three hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 6 p.m. ; Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, 3 p.m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, XI, 4.) 

11. Soil and climatology.—W inter, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 p.m 
Fridays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, XI, 5.) 

12. Forest history and literature.—Summer, one hour a week, namely, Fridays, 
5 p. m. 

nstructor: Same. (See B, XI, 6.) . 

13. Hunting, shooting, fishing,and trapping.—Winter, one hour a week, namely 
Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, XI, 7.) 

14. Oultivation of plants.—Winter and sammer, as follows: In winter, three hours 
a week, namely, Mondays, 8 to 10a. m.; Saturdays, 8 a.m. ; in summer, two hours a 
week, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 7 a. m. 

Instructor: A professor of agriculture, the principal of the school of agricultur 
(See B, XII, 1.) 

15. Practice in the woods and forest excursions. 

Instructors: Professors of forestry alternately. (See B, XI, 14.) 


Fourth class, (one year :) 


1. General farming and forestry.—Winter, three hours a week, W ednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: The professor of economy. (See B, III, 4.) A 

2. Forest laws ; game laws.—Winter, two hours a week, namely, Mondays and 
Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: A professor of jurisprudence. (See B, IV, 6.) 7 

3. Hunting, shooting, fishing, and trapping.—Winter, one hour a week, namely 
Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructor: Principal of the school of forestry. (See B, XI,7.) 7 

4. Measuring wood, arrangement and valuation of forests.—W inter, six —_ ” 
week, namely, Mondays and Tuesdays, 4p. m.; Wednesdays, 5 p. w.; Thursdays, 
6 p.m.; Fridays, ae m. . 

ustructor: A professor of forestry. (See B, XT, 8.) 
. 
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Estimating value of standing wood and forest statics—Summer, three hours a 

sok. namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 6 p. m. 
winstructor : Same. (See B, XI, 9.) 

“Forest police. —Summer, two hours a week, namely, Mondays, 5 p.m.; Thars- 
a oe A professor of forestry. (See B, XI, 10.) 

+ Forest statistics. Summer, two hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 5 p. m.; Fri- 
jays, $a ™ 
day* ructor: Same. (See B, XI, 11.) ‘: 

, Supervision and management of woods and forests.—W inter, one hour a week, 

imely, Wednesdays, 6 p.m. 

“ Ipstructor: Same. (See B, XI, 12. " 

, Roads and streams through forests.—W inter and summer, as follows: In win- 
~ two hours a week, namely, Mondays and Tuesdays, 8 a. m.; in summer, one 
hour a week, namely, Wednesdays, 5 p.m. 

% Instractor : Same. (See B, XI, 13.) 

10. Meadows and pastures.— W inter, two hours a week, namely, Wednesdays, 7-9 
and farther. : ; : ce 

Instructor: Professor of agriculture. (See B, XIL, 2. 

iL. Practice in the woods and forest excursions.—Instructors: Professors of this 
school alternately. (See B, XI, 14) 


OT 


ter. 


12, The United States Signal Service, its purpose, workings, and internal arrange- 


ments 
The students of the school of forestry are advised to attend the historical lec- 


tan 
tures, 


Degree of United States Forester. 


d) The School of Agriculture and Farming. 
Principal: A professor of agriculture and economy. 


The purpose of this school is: 1. To give to young men who intend to devote 
themselves to agricultural pursuits a firm scientific basis for their vocation. 


2. To present to the already practically experienced farmer the possibility of | 


acquiring @ thorough theoretical education as well. 3. To present to students 
of polity and cameralistics the epereueny of thoroughly acquainting themselves 
with a rational system of agriculture and production. 

In founding the school of agriculture and farming, regard has been had for the 
fact that the great progress made in the natural sciences on the one hand, and in 
practical matters and appliances on the other, renders it impossible, at the present 
time, to teach practice from the lecture stand; that experience must be gained 
py actual practical work. Butthe treatment of agriculture as a mere experimental 
art, that is to say, one in which the natural sciences are only to be called in as 
soxiliaries to account for and explain phenomena and facts as experience develops 
them, is likewise improper; a correct system of agriculture, like any other indus. 
try, having to be built upon a fundamental knowledge of the natural sciences, as 
also of general management and thrift, and popular economy. In fact, general 
economy and natural science are not to occupy a secondary position as were ref- 

s or helps, but, in connection with mathematics, are to be considered and 
treated as the foundation of agricultural science. 

From this follows: 1. That the agricultural school at Washington.is mainly for 
the study of the fandamental principles of agriculture and the applied sciences 
mmediately growing out of the same, (general and practical farming,) while the 
scquirement of the practical details of the ursuit is not included, the school hav- 
ng todo rather with the thorough scientific education of its students than with 
their acquisition of the technicalities of farming. 2. That atudents must become 
familiar with general economy and tbe natural sciences in their full extent; that, 
for example, it will not suffice to study agricultural chemistry without having 
thoroughly mastered general chemistry; it is unfruitfal to study agricultural bot- 
any without having paid attention to botany in general, and that it is not entering 
into the spirit of a scientific course to study general agriculture and farming with- 
out having previously stadied general economy and management, for by sach a 
manner of procedure but a very defective, because one-sided, view would be ob- 
tained, instead of the capability of perfecting the pursuit of the industry individ- 
ually aud making it pay, and under all circumstances in the choice of methods and 
means of propagation and production of finding with certainty the right way. 3. 
[bat it is the task of agrioultaral lore to take from the natural sciences the laws 
for agricultural production, from the science of general economy and frem the nat- 
ural sciences those for farm management, (gemeral agriculture and farming,) but 
that it is pot proposed to make experienced farmers. 

The safest basis for agricultural industry is formed by the natural sciences, with 
their eternal, immutable, uninterrupted laws, and by a correct conception of hus- 
bandry, and not by experience alone, which may change with every farm. 

But as the natural sciences and general husbandry are the pillars of all thorough 
agricultural education, and as the studying farmer, to obtain a really scientific 
conception of them, must study these sciences for their own sake, in their full ex- 
tent, it follows that a longer course of study must be allotted to them, the more so 
asin order to arrive at a trae understanding of these sciences, the lectures and 
demenstrations alone will not suffice, but actual Individual activity on the part of 
the student in working and searching must come to aid. 

Chemical, philosophical, and physiological investigations which the scholar un- 
dertakes under the supervision and direction of his teachers in true scientific 
spirit are to extend his capacities of observation and perception, show him the 
relation between cause and effect, and teach him to think clearly and logically. 

Time: The full course in the school of agriculture and farming covers a perind 
of two years and a half, divided into parts or classes, the first -year and a half be- 
ing allotted to the first class, the remaining year to the second. 

In the first class only the fundamental sciences are treated, and all demonstra- 
tions and exercises but relate to these fundamental sciences. ‘The whole time is 
devoted to the study of the nataral sciences and of general economy. 

In the second class the actual technical or industrial branches replace the funda- 
mental sciences and are based upon them, while this course also gives time for 
regular and thorough availment of those studies and lectures which the polytech- 
hic presents in the widest measure looking toward a general education. 

Kequirements.—In addition to the requirements already specified under A, the 
candidate for entry into the school of agriculture should have a good common- 
school education. 

Candidates should enter at the beginning of the winter half year, (October,) as 
ouly thus can the entire course be taken in two years and a half. 


erence 


First class, (first and second half year :) 


l. Plane trigonometry and polygonometry.—Summer, three hours a week, namely, 
Tuesdays, 4 p.m. ; Thursdays, 5 p. m.; Fridays, 4 p. m. 
Instructor : The professor of elementary mathematics. (See B, I, 5.) 
3. Mineralogy—Winter, four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m.; 
ednesdays, and Thursdays, 8 a. m. . 
Instructor ; The professor of mineralogy. (See B, IT, 2.) 
3. Geology.—Summer, four hours a week, namely, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Satardays, 4 p. m. 
nstructor: Same. (See B, II, 3.) 
4. Botany.—W inter and summer, three hours a week, as follows: In winter, Mon- 


“ays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 7 p.m.; in summer, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, 7a. m. < : 


Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 9 p. m 


| Resting the ground; 
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Instructor: Profesor of botany. (See B, II, 5.) 

5. Botanical excursions.—Summer, one afternoon a week, namely, Saturday. 

Instructor: Same. ei ; 

6. Zoology.— Winter and summer, three hours a week, as follows 
Thursdays and Fridays, 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 6 p. m. 
days, 7 p.m.; Saturdays, 6 p. m. : 

nstructor: Professor of hetens. (See B, II, 9.) 

7. Experimental physics.—W inter and summer, four hears a week, namely, Tues- 

days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 7 
nstructor: Professor of physics. (See B, LI, 14.) 

: Review end recitation in physics.—Winter and summer, one hour a week, as 

follows: In winter, Thursdays. 8 p. m. ; in summer, Mondays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 15) 

9. Experimental chemistry.—First part, unerganic or mineral chemistry: Winter, 
four hours a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 4 p- m. 
(See B, II, 19a.) Second part, organic chemistry, or chemistry of carbon: Sam- 
mer, four hour@a week, namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
8a.m. (See B, 11, 19 b.) : 

10. Recitations in chemistry.—W inter, one hour a week, namely, Fridays, 9 p. m. 

Instructor in each of the above: Professor of chemistry. (See B, IT; 2) ) 

11. Exercises in chemical laboratory.—Summer, in atherwise unoceupied hours 

Instructor: Same. (See Bb, II, 28.) 

12. General economy and manaygement.—Winter, three hours a week 


In winter, 
; in summer, Tuesdays and Fri- 


x 


, namely, 


Instructor: Professor of economy. (See B, IIT.) 

13. Political economy.—Summer, two hours a week, samely, Mondays, 8 a. m.; 
Thursdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IL, 2.) 

14. Anatomy and physiology of domestic animals.—Winter, four hours a week, 
namely, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 5 p. m 

Instructer: Lecturer on veterinary surgery. (See B, XII, 7.) 

15. Practical veterinary anatomy, physiology, and surgery.—W inter, six hours a 
week, namely: Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 3 p. m.; Saturdays, 2-5 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, XII, 8.) 


Third half year. 


1. Mineralogical practice.—Winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: 
In winter, Saturdays, 2-4 p. m.; in summer, Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m. 

Iustructor: Professor of mineralogy. (See B, LI, 4.) 

2. Soil and climatology.—W inter, two hours a week, namely 
Fridays, 8 a.m 

Instructor: The principal of the school of forestry. (See B, II, 18.) 

3. Agricultural chemistry.—Summer, three hours a week, namely: 
p.m.; Thursdays and Fridays, 7 a.m 

Instructor: The assistant in charge of the agricultural and forestry laboratory. 
(See B, II, 27.) 

4. Microscopic and physiologic exercises in the agricultural and forestry labora- 
tory.—W inter and summer, in otherwise unoccupied hours. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, IT, 30.) 
5. Chemical technology.—Winter and summer, four hours a week, namely, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: The teacher of chemical technology. (See B, LX, 1.) 

6. Veterinary anatomy, physiology, and surgery.—Winter, six 
namely, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 24 p. m. 

Instructor: Lecturer on veterinary surgery. (See B, XII, # 


Tuesdays, 5 p. m.; 


Tuesdays, 5 


hours a week, 


Second class, (one vear.) 


1. Exercises in surveying.—Summer, two afternoons in a week—Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

Instructor: A teacher of practical geometry. (See B, I, 36.) 

2. Mineralogical practice.—Winter and summer, two hours a week, as follows: 
In winter, Saturdays, 2-4 p. m.; in summer, Tuesdays, 8-10 p. m 

Instructor: Professor of mineralogy. (See B, LI, 4.) 

3. Plant physiology.—W inter, three hours a week, viz, 
Saturdays, 5 p. m. 

Instructor: The assistant in the agricultural laboratory. (See B. 11,6.) 

4. Geographical distribution ef plants —Sammer, one hour a week, viz, Mondays, 
J a.m. 

Instructor: Professor of botany. (See B, IT, 7.) 

5. Botanical excursions.—In summer one afternoen a week, Saturdays 

Instructor: Same. (See B, II, 2.) 

6. Entomology.—Summer, three hours a week, viz, Tuesdays and Fridays, 7 p. m.; 
Saturdays, 6 p. m. 

Instructor: Same. (See B, II, 11.) 

7. Exercises in the chemical laboratory.— Winter and summer iu free hours., 

Instructor: Professor of chemistry and assistants. (See B, II, 27) 

#. General principles of the common law and the civil law.—Particalar statutes. 
Sum ner, three hours, viz, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 6 p. m 

Instructor: Professor of jurisprudence. (See B, IV, 1.) 

9. General farming and forestry.—V inter, three hours a week, namely: Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays, 4 p. m. 

Instructor: Professor of economy. (See B, IIT, 4.) 

10. System in farming, including bookkeeping, farmers’ accounts, and the valu- 
ation of crops.—Summer, eight hours a week, namely: Mondays, 8-10 a. m. ; Tues- 
days and Wednesdays, 8 a.m; Thursdays and Fridays, 8-10 a. m. 

Instructor: Principal of the scheol of agriculture and assistants. 
15.) 

11. Plant cultivation—A. General part. 

Ist. The plants.—a. Their chemical constitution and internal structure; §. Their 
nutriment; y. The conditions for the assimilation of nutriment; d. The manner 
in which nutriment is introduced into plants and distributed in the same. 

2d. The field.—a. How the soil comes into existence as such; 8. Constitution of 
the soil; y. Indications of soil favorable to vegetaticn ; the nutritious clements of 
the soil; the concentration of nutriment-solvent; solvents for the nutriments; the 
parts or layers of soil which farnish nourishment. y 

3d. The atmosphere. Composition and constitution of the air; origin of water in 
the atmosphere ; change in the hygroscopic condition of the air; reason of rain- 


Wednesdays, 5-7 p. m. ; 


(See B, XII, 


fall: distribation of rain over the surface of the earth; relation of the atmosphere 


to vegetation. ; 

4th. Tillage, its problems.—a. Improvement-work ; drainage; irrigation; supply 
of loam; supply of mold. £. Plowing, its purpose ; what is to be cousidered in 
plowing; effect of shade; subsoiling. y. Manuriag; defivition of fertilizer; 
amount invested in fertilizers; periodical fertilizing; what to supply in the peri 
odical fertilizing ; decomposed and undecomposed fertilizers ; stable mavare ; orig- 
ination and composition of thesame; changes which provender undergoes in 

assing through the body of the animal; secretions and excretions ; comparison 
Ceewe n the elements of the fodder and of the excrements; how the soil must 
change under culture; treatment of stable manure according to purpose and its 
application ; loss during decomposition. ; 

The artificial manures: Poudrette, guano, superphosphate, Chili saltpeter, cal- 
careous earth, plaster, marl, &c. i 

8. Protecting, sheltering, and shading the ground ; ¢. Rotation of the crops ; @. 

". Saltowing:; v. Seeding and planting; «. Treatment of 
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plants during their vegetation; «. The harvest.—Winter, three hours a week, 
namely, Mondays, 8-10 a.m.; Saturdays, 8 a. m. 

Instructs Lhe principal of the school of agriculture. (See B, XTI, 1.) 

B. & al part.—Caltivation of grain; raising fodder; chop-feed ; market-grow- 
ing: summer, two hours a week, namely: Taesdays, Wednesdays, 7 a. m. 

Inetructor: Same (See B, XII, 1.) 

12. Bf id pastures.—Winter, two hours a week, namely: Wednesdays 
7-0 

1 : ctor: Professor of agriculture. (See B, XII, 2.) 

l | rds and orchards —Winter, two to three hours a week 

Instractor: Some practical wine-grower (See B, XII, 3.) 

14. J ns on grape-culture.— Winter, one hour a week 

Ir ‘ r: Same (See B, X11, 4.) 

l Veterinary practice of medicine and care of domestic animals, cattle diseases, 
epizoot plaque, rot, Texas fever.—Effects of food and treatment of the cow upon 
the milk. Hog cholera.—Summer, two hours a week, namely: Fridays, 5-7 p. m. 

Instructor: Veterinary surgeon. (See B, XII, 9.) 


16. Charact-ristics of domestic animals.—Summer, one hour a weck, namely: Wed- 
nesda p.m 

Instructor: Same. (See B, XII, 10.) 

17. Shoeing.—Theory and p&ctica.—Summer, one hour a week, namely: Thurs- 
da pn 


Instructor: Same, and a farrier (See B, XIE, 11.) 


it. Breaking and training animals.—W inter, seven hours a week, namely: Tues- 
days, =-10 a.m Wednesdays, & a. m.; Thursdays, a. m. and 5 p.m.; Fridays, 5 
p.m.; Satardays, 4 p.m 


Instructor: The principal of the school of agriculture. (See B, XII, 12.) 

19. Raising sheep and wool.—W inter, one hour a week, namely: Saturdays, 6 p.m. 

Instructor: Same. (See 5, XL, 13.) 

20. Raising cattle for beef, shipping, cattlevars, &c.—Winter, one hour a week, 
nam Saturdays, 5 p.m 

Instructor: Same 

21. Agricultural machines and appliances.—Saummer, two hours a week, namely: 
Mondays, 5-7 p.m 

Instructor: A professor of machinery. (See B, XII, 18 

22. Talks about farming Winter, one evening a week 

Instructor: The principal of the school of agriculture. (See B, XII, 16.) 

23. Agricultural excursions.—Two or three extended excursions and one after- 
noon every two weeks in summer, weather permitting. (See B, XLI, 17.) 

24. Microscopy.—W inter, two hours a week, namely: Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
10 a.m 

Instructor: A professor of chemistry, the assistant in the agricultural laboratory. 
(See B, XII, 19.) 

25. Microscopic and physiological exercises in the forestry and agricultural labora- 
tory 

Instructor: Same. (See B, XIT, 20.) 

26. The United States Signal Service, its purpose and operation. 


; 


Degree of United States Agricultural Economist. 


Students of the school of agriculture and farming are advised to attend the his- 
torical lectures, 


Presidential Election. 


SPEECH OF HON. CASEY YOUNG, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 15, 1878, 
On the late presidential election. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, when some time ago the honorable gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PoTreR] introduced into this House a 
resolution providing for an investigation of the methods by which it 
was alleged the people of the United States were defrauded of a 
Chief Magistrate lawfully elected, and one not chosen foisted upon 
them and subsequently inducted into office, I had grave doubts of 
the wisdom and propriety of the proceeding thus sought to be insti- 
tuted unless the scope and purposes of the investigation should be 
clearly limited and defined. 

Dissenting, as I did, from the views entertained by many gentle- 
men upon this floor, 1 felt it my duty to urge, in consultation with 
my party associates, the propriety of an explicit declaration to the 
country that no effort was to be made to disturb the existing order 
of things as recognized and accepted by the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people. I did not oppose the investigation because I thought 
it was wrong or dangerous within itself, nor for the reason that I 
apprehended its proper and legitimate effect could or would in the 
least degree prove hurtful to the public interest, but my opposition 
was based upon the fact that I was of opinion that no good could 
be accomplished that had not already been attained by former in- 
quiries ; and an additional ground of opposition consisted in the fact 
that I feared further agitation would awaken in the public mind of 
the country an uneasy apprehension that the presidential contest 
was to be reopened and the title to that high office again become the 
subject of dangerous and angry controversy. 

I knew how sensitive the law-abiding and conservative classes 
in both political parties in every section were under the slightest 
menace to the public peace and tranquillity, and I knew, too, how 
quickly and with what address restless party leaders would seize 
upon the most trifling pretext to alarm their fears and turn their 
apprehensions to party account; but when I was assured by the gen- 
tlemen who had alone been consulted in the matter, and who had 
assumed the responsibility of its introduction and management in the 
House, that it was not their purpose to attempt a reversal of the 
judgment pronounced by the electoral commission, nor in any way to 
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just submitted by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Harrripe; 









disturb or question the presidential title as determined lyy that ina 
ment, and that at an early day this pledge would be authorit i me 
given to the country in a report from the law committee . .. 
House, I no longer opposed the resolution, but voted for its Passag 
This assurance, which alone influenced my support of the my, en 
as well as that of a large majority of my political associates, ond o +} 
out which it would not have been given, has now been fully yer o.3 
the promised pledge to the people that no unlawful or danoc.... 


OL the 


act was contemplated has been made in the report and resoly: ES 

Coming as this does trom that committee, whose provinc ai ‘ 
it is toinstract and advise this body upon all constitutional and le val 
questions, it goes to the country with higher dignity and author; 
than would have attached to the individual utterances of any sinc 
member on this floor. Hence it was, in my judgment, emine):) 
proper that the declaration should be made from this highest and m 
respectable source, so that there can no longer be any fear that +), 
public well-being is to be subjected to the least possible peril. This 
important question being now settled and put at rest, I feel no further 
embarrassment in reference to the course I should pursue, nor easy 
there longer exist any doubt as to the duty imposed upon Repres nt 
atives of the people, the guardians of the national honor and p tbl; 
virtue, by the circumstances and conditions that surround us. 

If the shameless frauds upon the people of at least two States o¢ 
this Union, by which the elective franchise was mocked at and pop 
lar sovereignty overthrown, were actually perpetrated, as it is yoy 
admitted they were by the voluntary confession of two of the actors 
in these monstrous outrages, then no man who is worthy to oceyy 
a seat upon this floor can reasonably urge any objection to the fulleq 
and most rigid investigation, with a view of disclosing all the facts 
connected with the commission of this most enormous crime against 
the rights of the people, the purity of the ballot-box, and the Jay 
of the country. This should be done not only to startle and alarm 
the American mind by the magnitude of the offense, so as to mak; 
its repetition impossible in the future and to bring to merited pun- 
ishment the miscreants who perpetrated it, if all that is charged 
against them be true, but for the further and nobler purpose of yin- 
dicating from unmerited reproach a great political party, should it 
prove to be false. 

For the honor of our Government, for the good name of my country- 
men from whom I differ in political convictions, I wish all thisshame- 
ful story was false. The whole American people, with the honora)) 
instincts which belong to the national character, would rejoice to 
know that these confessions of frauds, villainies, and perjuries, nov 
being made by the guilty culprits, who admit that they aided in stea 
ing for the republican party the electoral vote of Louisiana and 
Florida, were but the vagaries of disordered fancies or guilty minds, 
and to feel the assurance that every elective officer of this Govern- 
ment, whether of high or low degree, holds his office by the free, 
untrammeled will of the people, fairly expressed at the ballot-box, and 
not by the law or decree of any other body or tribunal on earth. 

But while this investigation is right for the objects and within th 
limits which I have mentioned, and while it is called for by a sense 
of public honor, the demands of popular opinion, and the solemn duty 
of Congress, yet it must be made and conducted in such a spirit and 
for such purposes as comports with the dignity and responsibility of 
this body, in order that it may command the support of every one ot 
its members as well as the respect and approval of every honest aud 
fair-minded man in the country. To do this, it was necessary to «i 
clare, as we have just done, the object we have in view, and to show 
to the world that we are actuated by no mere partisan motives 
political exigency ; that we are influenced by no factious opposition o1 
covert hostility to the present Administration, but that we are prompted 
solely by the highest and most imperative sense of public duty. 

In prosecuting this matter there are certain facts to be regarded 
which must not be lost sight of. Mr. Hayes, whether the rightiul 
President or not, is unquestionably the lawful one so far as he could 
be constituted such by the action of both branches of the Americau 
Congress, and he must so remain and be regarded until the constitu- 
tional expiration of his term of office. We created a tribunal to de- 
termine who was entitled to be President of the United States for 
four years from the 4th day of March, 1877. That tribunal decided 
in favor of the present incumbent; Congress affirmed that decision, 
the people acquiesced in it, and no power on earth can now lawfalls 
change or annn! it. It is final and irrevocable. But while this 's 
true, there is no law, no decree, no consideration of public interest 0! 
policy, which forbids an inquiry into the means and agencies which 
brought it about, and this threatens no danger and involves no per! 
to anything or anybody, save the political brigands and highwaymen 
whose crimes an investigation is likely to expose. 

Gentlemen who have made such an outery against the investiga 
tion now in progress and who pretend to be so gravely alarmed at 
its probable consequence must have forgotten, or they fail to give 
due weight to the most striking events embraced in the past fifteen of 
twenty years of our history, or else they are open to the suspicion 0 
being actuated more by the cunning of the demagogue seeking to ob- 
tain a partisan advantage than by the well-grounded fears of the 
patriot anxiously apprehensive for the well-being of his country. — 

A Government which for four years withstood the shock of the most 
tremendous conflict of modern times, during which great battles were 








— 


ou ° . 
> not likely to be overthrown and the country Mexieanized by an 


ofiort to detect and punish a few political buccaneers and returning: | 


hoard thieves. The only danger to our institutions, or at least the 
rravest one to which they are exposed, is to permit such crimes to go 
on punished until by their frequent repetition public virtue is tainted 
ind the very fountain of our political life is filled with a deadly poison 
wl ich will surely bring to our Government weakness, decay, and 
jeath. Weecan only guard against this by a stern and ruthless ex- 
nosure of every crime against the purity of the ballot-box and the 
‘ienity of the elective franchise, and by inflicting a prompt and 
speedy punishment upon every criminal who perpetratessuch offenses. 

| beg to remind gentlemen who profess to be apprehensive of revo- 
jution and the introduction into this country of the Mexican theory 
of government, that they have no warrant or ground for their belief in 
either the spirit or history of ourpeople, forneither the one nor the other 
furnishes any excuse for thus disparaging their national character, 
Our institutions, laws, and theory of government are not so much the 
outgrowth of foreign example and experience as of our own personal 
feelings, individual sentiments, and peculiar political genius. Hence 
our Government is not subject to those mutations and dangers which 
have overthrown and destroyed those of other people and other coun- 
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sht and the march of mighty armies shook the very continent, | 
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Lieutenant-General in the Army of the United States marched files of 
soldiers through the legislative halls of a sovereign State and ex- 
pelled therefrom the chosen representatives of the people at the point 
of the bayonet, and then, with an indifference for the legal obliga- 
tions of his official position which could alone be born of ignorance 
or contempt for the Constitution and laws of his country, he proposed 
to suspend the functions of the civil law with all its delicate ma- 
shinery adjusted for the protection of the citizen, in order that he 
might declare a reign of military authority and harry the people of a 
whole State with bis military emissaries and followers. When this 
monstrous proposition was submitted by telegram to a republican 
President it was approved by him and his Cabinet advisers, indorsed 
and accepted by a large number of his immediate followers and 
friends; nor was any rebuke or disapproval expressed until an indig- 
nant outcry went up from every quarter ef the Union against this 
proposed wanton and lawless usurpation of despotic power. 

But there was never heard a single whisper of revolution or Mexi- 
canization. When all this was being done none of these things ex- 
cited the slightest alarm in the quaking, trembling patriots of the 
present hour. But when it is proposed to catch the ruscals who stole 
electoral votes enough to make a President, they grow wild with 
alarm and imagine they see in every democratic Representative upon 











tries. Every man who has the fairness to examine the question, and 
the capacity to apprehend it, must know that of all things another 
civil war between the people of this country within the next hun- 
dred years at least is the most improbable, 

There is no great principle of government upon which the people 
are divided by local or geographical lines, nor is there any great in- 
terest to be guarded and protected by Federal law in which the peo- 
ple of one section are alone concerned. We have been taught by the 
calamities of the recent war the strength of our Government and the 
inestimable blessing of peace and quiet, as well as of the value of 
the prosperity and happiness which they bring. 

There is not a gentleman occupying a seat on the other side of 
this Chamber who does not know that there is not the slightest dan- 
ger to the Government to be apprehended from that element lately 
at war with it. They know that the people of the. South entered 
upon the great struggle to establish a separate government, not for 
the love of war or the lust of power, nor because they were a turbu- 
lent or revolutionary people, but that they were precipitated into a 
mighty political conilict and revolution by causes which they did not 
create and over which they could exercise no restraining control. 

Every fair-minded and impartial man who has thought carefully and 
calmly upon the causes and events which brought about our civil war 
has long since become convinced that it was inevitable in the very 
vature of things, and that no humafi wisdom or foresight could have 
prevented it. They know, also, quite as well, that no similar calamity 
is likely to be brought on us again. We are essentially a peace-loving 
people. The love of peacefyl possession and quiet enjoyment of per- 
sonal property and personal liberty is one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race. They are none the less devoted 
to stability of government or unfriendly to the turbulent and violent 
spirit which brings about socjal and political contention. They have, 
more than any other people of modern times, shown themselves equal 
to the task of self-government. Even in the madness of our civil war 
there was no anarchy, no misrule, but instantly the southern people 
declared their purpose to seek political independence a perfectly 
organized government sprung up with all its machinery adjusted, 
kindred in character to the Federal Union, and throughout the entire 
bloody struggle the governments of both the North and the South pre- 
served intact their republican spirit and form. 

The political prophets who are now loudest in proclaiming from the 
housetops the near approach of civil discord and ruin, for the simple 
reason that a few thieves are to be caught, failed to discover any such 
danger when a few years ago they and their party-friends were try- 
ing to impeach a President of their own selection, merely because 
he sternly refused, for the accomplishment of partisan purposes, to 
override the law and violate the Constitution which he had sworn to 
maintain; they did not seem then to apprehend any danger from the 
unlawful removal of Andrew Johnson, the bold yeoman ruler and 
great defender of popular rights, from the office of Chief Magistrate, 
and that, too, at a time when society was disordered and popular pas- 
sions inflamed by the events of the recent struggle. Nor was it thought 
by them to be revolutionary to aid and encourage a Secretary of War 
to openly defy the lawful authority of the President of the United 
States. They did not think they were Mexicanizing the Government 
or endangering our free institutions when they were, by armed 
power, without the warrant of law or the sanction of the Constitution, 
overthrowing the government of eight sovereign States of this Union, 
disfranchising and humiliating their white inhabitants, and giving 
them over to the rule and spoliation of adventurers, thieves, and 
public plunderers. They did not fear revolution and the destruction 
of free government when the Chief Magistrate of this nation, in a 
ume of profound peace, coolly surrounded this Capitol, occupied by 
the representatives of a free people, with an armed force for the 
avowed purpose of inaugurating as his successor whoever he might 
che fit pod ane, regardless of the authority of Congress or the will of 

ae peop e, 

I om not aware that any gentleman on the other side of the House 
‘4c any apprehension that the country would be Mexicanized when a 


this floor a Mexican bandit skulking in the political chaparral, ready 
to rush out and scalp any unwary republican who may chance to 
wander from the party fold. Their excited fancies lead them to be- 
lieve that every democrat is a wicked wolf seeking to devour the 
harmless lambs of the republican flock. 

A Government which survived a great civil war, that has outlived 
the corruptions that have crept into its administrations during the 
last fifteen years and that has escaped untouched by the fires of party 
passions that have so often and so fiercely blazed around it, can safely 
defy the danger of any investigation if it has remained unharmed by 
the crimes which such investigation may disclose. The sturdy ship 
that has rode the billows and weathered the storms of mid-ocean will 
not founder in the gentle swell of the harbor. 

When in the Forty-fourth Congress we created the electoral commis- 
sion, which settled in a peaceful and lawful manner the vexed and dan- 
gerous question of the presidental succession and thereby wrested the 
Government from the perils which environed it, I thought we had won 
the grandest and proudest victory ever recorded in all the annals of 
history. We won a victory over ourselves and the heated passions 
engendered by partisan strife and by that victory escaped dangers 
that would have wrecked any other government on earth. I helped 
to create that commission. 1 believed it was warranted by the Con- 
stitution and sanctioned by the demands of an emergency in which 
no other agency would have availed us, and my sense of public duty 
did not permit me to act otherwise than I did. 

It is now too late to complain of its findings. Whether right or 
wrong, its decree is an accomplished fact, and duty, honor, and patri- 
otism require that we should abide by it with unshaken faith. Though 
the electoral commission did not give us the President that a ma- 
jority of the American people believed to have been lawfully chosen 
by them, yet it gave us something worth more than any political vic- 
tory or party success; it gave us the assurance that no question can 
ever arise in the administration of this Government which cannot be 
settled in a lawful, peaceful manner, without tumult, violence, or 
bloodshed. 

It has demonstrated facts which will serve to guide and direct us 
in every danger, amid every peril which may come upon us in the 
future. It has shown to the world that republican governments can 
exist and live through all the perils, social and political, foreign and 
domestic, that beset the pathway of nations. It has proved to us 
that our own Government has a strength that no political disorder 
can impair, that no party storm can shake ; that our institutions have 
a vigor that will never decay and a vitality that will never die. If 
in all this any good has been accomplished, I think the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House may give some little credit for that result 
to those whom they reproachfully term “southern claim agents,” 
“confederate brigadiers,”’ and “ Mexican greasers;” for had it not 
been for the conservative loyalty to law and order of the “ confed- 
erate brigadiers ” and their associates, who gathered around the altar 
of their country and stood firmly by it in that hour of deadly peril, 
we might to-day have had no Government except such as would have 
been born of violence, anarchy, and strife. 

If we of the South, as has been falsely charged, had wanted to 
Mexicanize the Government and involve the country in the horrors 
of another civil war, no better opportunity could have been desired 
| than the one at that time presented. But when in your party mad- 
| ness and your love of political domination and power you would have 
overwhelmed us with ruin when we were tossed in the fury of a fear- 
ful storm; when shipwreck and death were before us, the “ confed- 
erate brigadiers” stood fast by the laws, the Constitution, and the 
peace of the country, and grasping the helm with strong hands guided 
the ship of state to a harbor of safety and repose. No act of the 
people of the South or of their Representatives upon this floor, since 
| the close of the war, has afforded the slightest pretext or excuse for 
the charge so frequently made, that they were hostile to the Govern- 
| ment and contemplated another effort to withdraw from its authority. 

The fact is they never sought to overthrow or destroy this Gov- 
ernment, but simply to establish another of similar character under 
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which they believed they would be more secure in the enjoyment 
of the rights declared to be the inheritance of every American 
citizen. Failing in this, after a brave and manful struggle, they 
returned their allegiance to the Federal Government with no hope or 
desire for another conflict. All this is perfectly well known to gen- 
tlemen who profess to feel so greatly alarmed at what they choose 
to imagine will be done by the southern people and by southern Rep- 
resentatives on this floor. If they were as manly and generous as 
they ought to be they would not hesitate to say, and say it truthfully, 
too, that if it were true that we once sought to destroy this Gov- 
ernment we were largely instrumental in another and more danger- 
ous emergency in saving it—not from a revolution, not from civil war; 
but from irretrievable ruin, absolute destruction. 


Silver Certificates for the Silver Coin of the World. 


‘ ATS nN ‘g “T ‘ yc 
SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. T. EAMES, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, June 13, 1878, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 4396) reported from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to authorize the deposit of silver bullion and to issue certificates therefor. 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to increase the paper cur- 

rency of the country and make a silver certificate equal to silver 

coin in the payment of all dues to the United States. If it may be 
made a payment of a debt to the United States, it may also be made 

a discharge of any private debt, because under the Constitution 

what will discharge one will equally discharge the other. Under 

this bill the Government, in issuing these silver certificates upon the 
deposit of silver bullion, practically becomes the purchaser not only 
of the product of our own silver mines, but of the silver coin and 
the silver mines of the world, and upon its deposit, either in coin or 
bullion, whether needed as money or not, the Government is required 
to issue these silver certificates for its value, as if coined under the 
standard of 412} grains and as if required as money ; and this without 
regard to the market value of the silver when the certificate is issued. 

The power of this Government is to coin money and regulate the 

value thereof; that is, under the Constitution it may, as the law now 

stands, coin either gold er silver to the amount which either or both 
are needed as ceined money. And its power under the Constitution 
is limited to such amount as may be required for this purpose. 

As soon as the Government steps beyond this point and, as is pro- 
posed by this bill, assumes a liability for either gold or silver bullion 
in excess of what is required of either or both as coined money, it 
oversteps its constitutional authority and enters into the private 
atiairs of trade and commerce, with which, in its fiscal relations, it 
has legitimately nothing whatever to do, and with which beyond 
this limit it ought not to have any eonnection. 

It may as well issue its certificates of indebtedness and thus assume 
the liability or become the purchaser, without limit, of iron, copper, 
lead, coal, wheat, corn, cotton, sugar, whisky, tobacco, or any other 
product of the mines or the soil which may be required in limited 
quantities for the use of the Government, as to become the purchaser 
of or become liable for either gold or silver beyond the amount of 
these metals required for their use as coined money. 

This bill, therefore, is a measure for furnishing practically free from 
the expense of coinage a market for the products of the silver mines 
and silver coin, not only of this country but of the world. It is also 
a measure to increase by certificates issued by the Government the 
paper currency of the country, for which there is no necessity, and 
in doing this to incur a liability for which there is no authority of 
law. It is giving to this industry an encouragement and advantage 
which are given to no other, and in this is exercising a power which is 
not only illegal but is also unequal and unjust. 

There is an amount of gold and silver which as money is required 
as a measure and standard of values for the business of the country 
and for the purpose of meeting the interest and ultimately, as it ma- 
tures, the principal of the public debt. This, however, as compared 
with the vast transactions of business, is very small. It should be 
furnished by the Government to the extent which it is required for 
this purpose, and beyond this the Government may not lawfully have 
anything to do with it any more than with any other article or prod- 
uct or industry. 

If the industry of either gold or silver requires protection let that 
protection be given as it is to other industries. Make no unjust 
and unequal distinction against labor or its product, whether that 
labor is engaged in the production of silver or gold, or of iron, copper, 
coal, or any other industry in which labor is employed or capital 
invested. 

If the Government may be the purchaser of or become responsible 
for all the silver of our mines and of the world, as it may be under 
this bill and may be such purchaser or incur such liability without 
regard to the amount of silver required as money, why may it not 
become, without limit,the purchaser of or become liable for, with- 
out limit, any and every other industry of this country ? 


| _ This bill authorizes the issue of silver certificates limited only yyo, 
i * . : . 2 Upon 
the silver coin and bullion which may be deposited in the mints 

The bil! passed by the House without debate, as amended by th. 
Senate and as amended agreed to by the House, restricted the jcc, 
of certificates to deposits of silver coin, and the issue of silver ¢o;, 
to the capacity of the mints, with a limit as to the amount of o,;, 
and the amount of bullion. = 

This bill, upon the deposit of the silver bullion, without regard ;, 
the amount of silver required as coin or to the capacity of the mint 
or the limit of bullion to be held at any one time for coinage. pra, 

. . . ° « . Be, prac. 
tically makes cvin of the silver bullion, by the issue upon its deposi: 
of a silver certificate equal to silver coin, and thus withont regard to 
whether it is necessary, as coin makes the Government the purchase; 
of the silver bullion as silver coin in the obligation which it assume 
in issuing these silver certificates ; and thus, as I have said, withoy; 
authority of law gives to the owner of the silver bullion, free of eojy. 
age, a certificate which is equal in value to silver coin. 

I repeat, sir, that this is an unequal, unjust, and an unlawful dis. 
crimination in favor of the silver against the other industries of the 
country. The silver dollar is now by law equal to gold in the pay- 
ment of all debts, and it is claimed by the friends of this bill that 
because its provisions are the same as to the issue of silver certificates 
upon the deposit of silver bullion, as now exist as to the issue of gold 
certificates upon the deposit of gold bullion, it should become th; 
law. 

My reply to this position is that neither as to gold or silver bullion 
has the Government the authority nor will it be wise to issue the 
certificates of the United States upon the deposit of either except so 
far as either or both are required to be coined as the lawful money 
of the country; and that the same limitation in this respect applied 
to silver bullion ought also to be applied to gold bullion; and as to 
both that the liability of the Government should be limited to such 
amount of either or both as is required for coinage as money. In this 
way only can we keep within the limit of our authority under the 
Constitution, and by our action make no unjust discrimination be- 
tween the industries of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is but one of the series of bills which have 
been introduced to increase the present volume of the paper currency 
under the pretext that such increase is necessary to revive business 
and employ labor. 

The expectation is that these silver certificates, in amounts of $10 
and its multiples, will circulate as money, and that to the extent of 
such increase the depressed industries of the country will be revived 
and labor now idle will be employed. The next step, if this fails, 
will be to retire the national-bank notes and to allow, under State 
laws, an unlimited amount of pdper circulation with little or no se- 
curity for its redemption. And this will be followed by authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase such number of printing- 
presses as may be necessary to = stamped with the American 
eagle, legal-tenders in number and amount without limit and of such 
denominations as may be convenient, and to distribute them among 
the people of the several States in the ratio of population, and thus 
reverse the legislation of the past twelve years and make as the per- 
manent currency of the country that which was issued, and onl) 
authorized by law to be issued, as a necessity in the struggle of the 
Republic for its life. And this, too, when we are at peace, and when, 
if existing laws remain unchanged, we will be able to appreciate the 
existing paper currency, fully sufficient for all the business purposes 
of the country, to par in coin by the time fixed by law, and to make 
the promise of the Government for a dollar worth a dollar, instead, 
as during the war, forty cents on the dollar in lawful money. 

The amount of paper currency now existing, consisting of legal- 
tenders and national-bank notes, is all that is required for the busi- 
ness of the country. If the amount is deficient it will be supplied 
under the free-banking system. If you add to this paper currency 
the postal orders and the silver certificates, you will have a larger 
paper currency than is required. Why, then, by either increase the 
amount of paper currency for which there gg no demand or necessity ! 
No reason whatever can be given for the “issue of silver certificates 
upon the deposit of silver bullion, unless it is to give a protection to 
the silver industry which is denied all other industries, or to inflate 
and incroase the present paper currency of the country, for which, as 
1 have said, there is no necessity. 

Ail these schemes are a raid upon the exisiting monetary system, 
which is as perfect as the wisdom of man can devise, and they are 
initiated upon the popular idea that there is some conflict between 
labor and capital. In this view the present monetary system must 
be destroyed ; the circulation of the national banks must be retired, 
and legal-tenders or certificates of indebtedness be substituted ; the 
deposits in savings-banks, now used in the employment of labor, must 
be withdrawn, and silver certificates must be issued, so as to make 
money plenty, and thns stimulate the industries of the country and 
secure the employment of labor. But in fact there is no such con- 
flict between capital and labor. Capital is as mach dependent upon 
labor as labor is dependent upon capital. The capital of to-day be- 
comes the labor of to-morrow, and the labor of to-day, in the chang 
in the affairs of men, becomes the capital of to-morrow. There !s an‘ 
can be no conflict between them, for they are equally dependent upon 
each other forsuccess. It is time that the legislation of Congress Wa 
| based upon this mutual relation between labor and capital, and until 
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such shall be the case there is little hope of returning prosperity to 


the country. : : ' 
For the reasons which I have stated, I hope this bill will not be 






























passed. . 
‘We live under a government of law and not of men. There is 


noauthority of law tor the issue of these silver certificates upon the 
deposit of silver bullion beyond what is required for coin. There is 
no necessity for their issue, as the paper currency is now equal to 
the requirements of the business of the country. And besides this, 
‘f this bill should become the law, its sele benefit will be to the 
owners of silver bullion, and thus secure to their industry a benefit 
which is denied to every other industry of the country. This bill, 
therefore, ought not, and I hope will not, receive the approval of the 
ouse. 
" It has the novelty of nen the policy of making the Govern- 
ment the purchaser of or liable for any surplus of every industry of 

e country. 
me it may be the purchaser or become responsible beyond the neces- 
sity of the Government, as coin of silver or gold, there is no reason 
why it should not extend the same privilege to the product of all 
other industries which, in limited amounts, are required for the use 
of the country. 

Unless, therefore, the true policy of the Government is to become 
the purchaser of or responsible for the product of every industry of 
the country, whether of the soil, the mines, the looms, or the work- 
shops, this bill ought not to be passed. 

If the Government may become the purchaser of or responsible for 
any industry beyond what is required for its necessities, it not only 
may but ought to do the same thing for all other industries. 

The true course for the Government in all these industries is to 
incur no menee beyond what the necessity of the Government re- 
quires; to purchase and become liable for gold or silver bullion as 
for any other article which is required, and neither to purchase nor 
become liable for either only to the extent that is required and is 
authorized by law. 

If, therefore, this bill in ite result will be to add to the existing 
paper currency I am opposed to it. There is no occasion for any such 
increase. If its effect will be to give to the silver industries of the 
country any advantage over the other industries of the country it is 
unequal and unjust. 

And to the extent that the Government by this bill may incur any 
liability for silver bullion beyond what is required for silver coin, it 
is without authority of law. In either view this bill ought not to 
become the law. 


Correspondence with Secretary Sherman on Bill to Repeal Resumption. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. A. PHILLIPS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 17, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 865) to repeal the third section of the act entitled ‘‘ An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the correspondence I 
present was not read at the desk before the vote, as the information 
it contains was due the House. I am very frank to say that the tel- 
egrams are not satisfactory to me. 

Learning from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fort] that he had 
assurances that the power given in this bill would not be used by the 
Secretary to contract the eurrency, I deemed it due the House that 
we should publicly understand it. I present the telegrams, which 
explain themselves : 





Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Jume 17, 1878. 
To Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 
Secretary Treasury : 

Several members desire to know, if the House agrees to the Senate substitute for 
the bill repealing the resumption act, if there is Seeee of legal-tenders, taken for 
4per cent bonds and customs, being locked up; or if they will not only be paid 
out for current expenses, but any surplus there may be used in retiring the bonds 
bearing higher rate of interest. 

¢ Respectfully, 
W. A. PHILLIPS. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITRD STATEs, 
Washington, D. O., —— 17, 1878. 
From Treasury Department. 
To Hon. W. A. PHItuirs f ” 

My intention and expectation is to apply all the proceeds of 4 per cent. bonds, 
whether sold for United States notes or coin, to the redemption of 5.20 6 per cent. 
bonds. Hope the House may make the power to receive United States notes for 
customs duties discretionary instead of compulsory. 

JOHN SHERMAN, 


Secretary. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
June 17, 1878. 
To Hon. Joux SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury : 
Your answer does not cover the question whether you will keep in circulation 





Do 


the legal-tender notes receivable for customs or whether they will be hoarded so 
as to produce contraction. 


W. A. PHILLIPS. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washingion, D. O., —— 17, 1878. 
[From Treasury Department. ] 


To Hon. W. A. PuILuirs: 


I certainly would obey the law in letter and spirit, and would seek to keep in 


circulation all United States notes that could be maintained at par with coin. 
Notes received for customs duties could be used in the purchase of coin or bullion. 


JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Had the proposition to vote to receive legal-tender notes for cus- 


toms been presented alone I should unhesitatingly have voted for it, 
as it has ever been my purpose to have the greenback equal with gold 
if it could be so legitimately maintained. The other proposition, 
under proper restrictions, I should also favor. The Secretary says 
he will use all the funds derivable from the sale of 4 per cent. bonds 
for currency in retiring 6 per cent. bonds, which will keep these legal- 
tender notes out. On that point I desired that he should be publicly 
and explicitly committed. I regret that he did not as explicitly say 
that’ he would so use all surplus legal-tender notes receivable for 
oustoms after meeting the current expenses of the Government in 
6 per cent. bonds. In the law we passed to prevent the present vol- 
ume of legal-tenders from being contracted, I think it is his duty to 
issue these bills and keep them in circulation. On that point I weuld 
have preferred to amend the bill so as to make it obligatory in the 
clearest sense. Still, on consultation with my colleagues and with 
those who have acted with me in this matter, I have concluded to 
accept the proposition, having failed to get a committee of confer- 
ence on it. If the Secretary should attempt to hoard we can by sub- 
sequent legislation prevent it. 


I can only regret that our bill repealing the resumption act we 


passed so many months ago did not pass the Senate. People are con- 
tinually confounding resumption with the equalization of values. 
The latter we should and can maintain; but it is not according to a 
just public policy to hoard two hundred millions of idle money to 
meet real or imaginary demands and permit syndicates of bankers to 
disturb standards of value or to make war on one another. Future 
events will justify the policy of those who voted to repeal resumption. 
We have been compelled to take what we could get or have nothing. 


I regard the bill remonetizing silver as a great triumph for the policy 


of American finances against the dictation of Europe, and the bill to 


prevent the contraction of the legal-tender currency and fix it as a 
permanent circulation, as great triamphs which can console us for 
what we have been unable to accomplish and which still lies before 
us, a complete American monetary system. 


Presidential Election. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. A. PHILLIPS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1878, 


On the report of the Judiciary Committee on the inquiry into the presidential elec- 
tion. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to be the hard fate of our 
public men that they are not permitted to rise abeve the necessities 
of politicians to the plane of statesmen. Ali winter this House and 
the country has been threatened with a turbulent inquiry into the 
title of the President. It struggled through the Maryland Legisla- 
ture against the better judgment of its best men. It knocked long 
at the doors of the democratic party of this House, and it would have 
been better for that party if it had knockedin vain. At last it came 
in here, I believe against the better judgment of many gentlemen on 
the other side, and I felt, as others must have felt when the honor- 
able gentleman from New York [Mr. POTTER] presented these resolu- 
tions, that he had been betrayed into a position inconsistent with his 
past record and at variance with that judgment, patriotism, and 
sagacity I had always been willing to accord to him. 

No sooner had they committed themselves to the step than a voice 
of disapprobation rang throughout the country. Besides the repub- 
lican, a)l the independent or intermediary papers condemned it, as 
did many democratic papers. The voice of the oldest and most eminent 
of its leaders on this floor, the venerable gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. STEPHENS, ] uttered a protest against it, sanctified by bis expe- 
rience and not unworthy of his statesmansbip and patriotism. Those 
who should have resisted more firmly at first made haste to check the 
avalanche they had started. They made haste to come into this 
House with an ably prepared but disingenuous paper to prove that 
their inquiry had no purpose and this deliberately organized move- 
ment no logical end. 

What apology have they to offer to the people of these United 
States for thus disturbing the public tranquillity? They ase on the 
horns of a dilemma. Either their protestations that they have no 
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ulterior purpose are false or there is no apology for the movement. 
If they believe that the title of President Hayes is irrefragable, as 
they say, and that his term of office cannot be disturbed, is it a patri- 
otic task or one worthy of the dignity of the American Congress to 
belittle his character and impeach his fame? Is it the just and re- 





spectful consideration due from one branch of the Government to a 
co-ordinate branch. If the Senate should institute inquiries into the | 


conduct of members of the House, and scatter broadcast calumnies 
against their standing would such efforts facilitate or strengthen 
that conciliatory spirit of compromise on which our joint legislation 
depends? If the Executive should employ spies and organize secret 
tribunals to consider the character of the members of both Houses, 
and be the means of sending through the press well or ill authenti- 


cated slanders would such a course enable the different branches of | 


the Government the better to discharge their duties? The Govern 
ment belongs to the people: we are but a portion of the instruments. 
Its dignity and honor are theirs, and I ask is it a sufiicient apology 


to make them, to say that we have no purpose in this investiga- | 


tion, and that it can possibly further no end in the public interests ? 

And if the inquiry itself is thus obnoxious to every sense of public 
duty, what shall we think of the mode of conducting it? They rake 
from the purlieus of society witnesses who are confessedly perjurers. 
They pat on the back and encourage men to vilify the President 
and his friends, who in the same breath with their calummpies teil 
us that they have hawked their perjvvies in every market, an«i ave 
been willing to swear on any side for a sufficient consideration. A 
common thief could not be convicted on such testimony. Honor- 
able members on this floor are reduced to the sore strait of consorting 
with tho vilest characters, of being made the channels through which 
mereanutile perjurers float their wares, and they have not the poor 
apology to offer that it is for any end in the public interests. 

What are the people saying and thinking of this performance? Do 
not many say, and are not many justly apprehensive, that if the 


democracy succeed in getting a majority of the next House of Rep- 


resentatives and thus have the power, they will proceed to oust | 


the President and thus destroy the history and glory of the United 
States and plunge us into the sea of revolution and anarchy in which 
the Mexican and South American republics are floundering? Can 
the people of these United States afford that such a calamity should 
be possible ? 

There is another aspect of the case scarcely less reputable or dan- 
gerous. It was notorious that Mr. Tilden was not cordially accepted 
as the candidate of his party in a reconciled spirit. Stories of the 
“barl” of money indicated the mode by which the selection was 
made of a champion of reform. In the heat of the campaign men 
who detested his candidacy voted for him because he was the nomi- 
nee, but mentally resolved that he should neve bo again. 

It is believed by many that a portion of this movement is in the 
interest of such candidacy—tirst, to put Mr. Tilden in the Presidency 
should they carry a majority in this House in the ensuing elections, 
and thus have both House and Senate; and, failing in that, to assume 
that he has been an injured party and thus coerce the unwilling 
democracy to make him once more their nominee. It is astonishing 
that they could use the democratic party for such a purpose and hu- 
miliating to reflect that they should thus have used the House. It is 
thus soaght to bind independent democrats hand and foot and fore- 
stall free action. In weakly yielding their judgment on this revolu- 
tionary movement they first risked their country and then their party. 
They knew better, but did worse. Unstable as water, they shall not 
excel. The curse of Reuben is on them all. 

I have always thought we have paid too much attention to the 
position and function of the Presidency. It is a distinguished and 
great position, but when we hear of Presidents as great rulers in the 
domain of opinion we misunderstand the spirit of our institutions. 
In the late struggle for the Presidency the policy of the President 
was not and could not be an element. That the present occupant of 
the presidential chair used his position as an elemert in determining 
the result I utterly repudiate and deny. 

Sir, the President of the United States has and can have no 
policy save to faithfully execute the laws in letter and in spirit. 
Under our form of government Congress makes laws, the President 
executes. They are the custodians of theories of government. With 


them lies the power to point the direction in which the Government | 


shall march. Under the direction of the Constitution the Congress 
digests schemes of government. It is the compass which, having 
gathered the sentiment of popular will, shapes it into law as the un- 
erring guide by which the ship of state must steer. In this respect 
our Government differs from all others. In this respect it is better 
than all others. This is the grandest part of the American idea of 
government. It does not contemplate this discretion as to ideas in 
the Executive. It does not tolerate a separate will in the Executive. 
The President’s function is a dignified one, and yet a mere executive 
function. The people are king. Their Representatives speak for 


them and ordain. The popular voice, the popular wish, the popular | 


wliey finds through them only its proper channel, for under our form 
] ) ' ’ pro] 


of government nothing is law or can have the sanctity thereof save | 


the will of the people legitimately expressed. 
But, sir, the movers in this inquiry into the late presidential election 
have not only grossly misconceived the character and genius of the 
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| it seems to me the questions rest, and put on record certain citations 


| 1812 were in all other respects. 





| should have the right of free fisheries, but that the United States 





| that neither the word “ headland,’ 


| Great Britain that the three-mile line should run from a point out- 
American Government and have endeavored to intrude a precedent | 


at once injurious to dignity and stability, but they have inflicted a | 





wound on that feeling of popular security which has rest 
sheet-anchor on all our past elections. I mistake the tem 
American people if all the movers are not made to feel th 
act will never meet a popular indorsement. 
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The Fishery Award, 





OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of onferer 
on the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of | : 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other Purpose ay 


Mr. BUTLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is impossible within the limits of the few minutes 
given me to present the argument upon the grave questions arisine 
out of the fishery award for which an appropriation is made in th;. 
bill. I will endeavor, therefore, to state only the points upon whic! 


concerning them. 

Ta correct understanding of this matter some historical facts ay 
to be recalled. At the conclusion of the war of Independence one o{ 
the questions which ati.acted notice was the right in the provincia) 
fisheries. 

Of them John Adams tersely and energetically declared that }, 
would continue the war rather than give up the fisheries. The resy}t 
was article 3 of the treaty of Independence, from which I quote as 
follows: 

ARTICLE ITI. 

It is agreed that the people of the United States shall continue to enjoy unmo 
lested the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank and on all the other 
banks of Newfoundland ; also in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and at all other places in 
the sea where the inhabitants of both countries used at any time heretofore to fish 

Under that article the Americans enjoyed substantially uninter- 
rupted right of fishing along the eastern coasts of British North Amer- 
ica, and of landing and drying their nets and curing their fish, unti! 
the war of 1812. 

By the treaty of Ghent of the 24th of December, 1814, the status 
quo ante bellum was certainly not interfered with as regards this mat- 
ter, however unsatisfactory to the country the results of the war of 


Afterward, this treaty not being explicit upon the subject of fish- 
eries, Great Britain made untenable pretensions that the war of 1512 
had abrogated all rights obtained by us by the treaty of Independ- 
ence. These pretensions were resisted until the treaty of London 
of October 20, 1818, wherein, the conditions of the treaty of Independ- 
ence being recited, it was substantially agreed that in British waters 
north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence the people of the United States 


renounced the right to “take, dry, or cure fish on or within three 
marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not included within the 
above-mentioned limits.” 

Under this provision, however, for more than twenty years Ameri- 
can citizens continued to fish in all the British waters as freely as 
ever before. 

Subsequently Great Britain made pretensions that we had no right 
to fish within a line drawn three miles from headland to headland 
across the bays and inlets of the provinces, and that, too, without 
regard to the size or depth of the bay, although many of them had 
many miles of indentation, instead of allowing the tbree-mile line 
to follow the indents of the shore. This unjust pretension of Great 
Britain was sustained by an opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
because, as this opinion says: 

The term “ headland ”’ is used in the treaty to express the part of the land wi 
have hereinbefore mentioned, including the interior of the bays and the indents 
of the coasts. 

The want of foundation of this arrogant and unsupported preten- 
sion of the British government wi!! be seen at once from the fact 
’ nor any word of similar import, 
appears in the treaty on which Great Britain founds her pretension 
Its injustice would be seen in this, that if it had been submitted to 
it would have excluded American fishermen from fishing in the Bay 
of Fundy, a large portion of which lies within the limits of the coast 
of the State of Maine. 

The probable reason why the American commissioners agreed in 
the treaty of 1818 to the renunciation by the United States, before 
quoted, of the right of fishing, was because those rights were of no 
practical value, the great fishery at that time being the cod and bal- 
ibut, which were principally found outside of the three-mile line. The 
evidence of this is seen in the fact that for twenty years no objection 
was made to the Americans fishing anywhere along the provincia: 
coasts. But however this may be, the reason why the pretension 0! 


side of each headland was raised was, that a change had taken place 
in the method of fishing and the value of the fisheries. Mackerel, 
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h had theretofore been taken by the single hook with single | 


whic - oe - 
pait, began to be taken by the method known as “ jigger tishing 


ind seining, which gave to our fishermen great quantities of that | 


valuable fish. 


‘ng them condemned in their courts of admiralty. In these courts, 
is the three-mile line claimed as the British shore-line was beyond 
the eye-shot of the shore itself in many places, it was always easy for 


the Canadian witnesses to swear our vessels within such three-mile | 


which only trigonometrical surveys or imagination could estab- 


line, 
lish. oe : 

These hostile maritime seizures on the part of Great Britain were 
not arrested by being declared by the United States acts of war, as 
they should have been, but were the occasion of very much diplo- 
matic discussion and interchange of notes, which in no case, however, 
had any tendency to remunerate the American fishermen for the loss 
of their vessels and catch, the values of which went to give emolu- 
ment, like prize-money, to the British captors. 


These aggressions were finally terminated by the reciprocity treaty | 


of 1854,atemporary diplomatic expedient to settle this and other ques- 
tions, to exist ten years only, by which, however, “ reciprocity” was all 
on one side, Great Britain having in this asin every othernegotiation 
since the treaty of Independence, obtained advantages over us by the 
skill of her diplomats, to whose trained cunning we generally op- 
posed the blunt honesty of some western farmer or the frank, jovial 
carelessness of a southern planter as our representatives, who, as 
events show, were easily over-reached. 

Because Canada allowed herself to be made the base of warlike 
operations for the confederates during the war, from which raids 
could be made into northern territory, of which a notable example 
was the capture of the town of Saint Albans, Vermont, and the 
robbery of the First National Bank there, our Government gave 
notice that, at the end of one year, the reciprocity treaty should be 
terminated, and it finally ended on the 17th of March, 1866. 

It will be observed that, in that treaty the question of the fisheries 
was merely incidental to the supposed necessity of establishing com- 
mercial regulations between the British provinces and the United 
States, it evidently being considered of slight moment by either party. 
After the abrogation of that treaty, the Canadian provincial govern- 
ments established a I’ cense fee of fifty cents per ton for the right of 
free fishing and free landing and curing the tish upon all the coasts 
of the provinces by our fishermen. As we had fourteen thousand 
tons of fishing-vessels engaged in those waters, this license amounted 
to $7,000 only a year for privileges quite as extensive as we ought 
now to enjoy under the treaty of Washington. This fee for two years 
our fishermen paid. 

One of the Canadian provinces, Prince Edward’s Island, had never 
exacted even that license, but hospitably and generously and at the 
same time profitably to themselves, welcomed the American fisher- 
men to its bays and harbors with free rights of fishing, because the 
trades, the disbursements and outfits of the fishermen, were an ad- 
vantage beyond any amount of license fee that could be exacted. 

Afterward it was thought desirable by the Dominion government 
to force a new reciprocity treaty upon the United States, in order to 
get the productions of Canada into the United States free of duty. 


The Dominion government thereupon then raised the license fee to | 


$l a ton, or $14,000 a year. That inconsiderable sum even, a large 
portion of our fishermen refused to pay, because the fishing within 


not of that value to them; but a small portion of them paid it. 
Again the Canadian government raised the license fee to $2 a ton, 
or about $22,000 a year, which fee substantially none of our fisher- 
men paid, and to enforce its collection, in violation of the provisions 
of every treaty made, which all contain substantially the provision— 
That the American fishermen shall be permitted to enter such bays or harbors 
for the purpose of shelter and of repairing damages theréin, of purchasing wood, 
and of obtaining water— 
the Dominion government refused to allow the fishing-vessels shelter 
from storms or to repair damages within their harbors; and in more 
than one instance, as the evidence on the files of the State Depart- 
ment will show, drove the vessels out of port in the face of raging 
storms, and captured and condemned them if they did not go, 


highest value put by the Canadian government upon all the privi- 
leges we can obtain by the treaty of Washington was $23,000 « year 
only 4 and for this privilege and no greater or other rights than the 
American fishermen could have obtained by the payment of this sum, 


now secured by the treaty of Washington, for ten years, the Halifax | 


commission by their award, by the majority of its votes has sentenced 
the t nited States to the sum of fire million fire hundred thousand dollars. 

For what is this vast sum to be paid, which, with the concession of 
duties to the Canadians, will amount to more than a million a year? 
Sunply to purchase from Canada “the right to enter and fish within 
the three marine miles of the shores at the botiom of certain bays, har- 
bors, and indentations of the coast. This and nothing more. 

Thequestion now before us is, is the House of Representatives bound 
and obliged to appropriate this vast sum of money in consequence 
of this monstrously excessive award ? ; 


The gentleman who has just argued in the affirmative has put this | 








ADT 


obligation upon the ground, not that it is a legal obligation created 
by the award, but that we are in * honor” bound to pay it. 
Its gross injustice is too painfully apparent to permit any one to 


; defend it. 
Great Britain thereupon undertook to enforce this groundless opin- 
‘on of the law officers of the Crown by seizing our fishing-vessels by | 
armed cruisers and carrying them into the provincial ports and hay- 


I recognize no binding claim of honor to fulfill a contract, either 
between individuals or nations, where either has been grossly over- 
reached or jockeyed. As between individuals, courts of equity have 
always set aside unconscionable bargains as against equity and good 
conscience. It is said that this is a “debt of honor,” and gamblers 
even pay debts of honor where there are no legal claims, and much 
more ought a great nation to so do. 

But gamblers do not pay debts of honor where the winning blackleg 
stocks the cards, 

If by a fair, just, and honorable award, made according to the terms 
of the submission to the arbitrators, the United States is adjudged to 
pay a sum of money, however harsh or unjust that adjudication may 
be, our Government is bound by law to pay it, but not in honor bound 
to pay thedebt. LI recognize no distinction in the obligations of honor 
as applied to individuals as differing from those applied to nations in 
the payments of unequitable or unjust claims. 

A difference is claimed by some in this regard as to nations, upon 
the ground that there are no courts to determine or enforce obligations 
between nations, as there are between individuals. To that I answer 
that there is always one dread arbiter of rights between nations, the 
decision of arms, to which Great Britain has always appealed when- 
ever she has made claim or reclamation upon a weak or peaceful na- 
tion, as she did when her cruisers seized our fishermen to maintain 
her claims founded upon the word “ headland,” which she falsely 
decided was in a treaty, which word or its equivalent was not to be 
found there. 

Let us now examine carefully and dispassionately as we may (while 
smarting under the sense of injustice done us, which no man has been 
bold enough upon this floor or elsewhere to claim does not exist) what 
exactly is the history of the treaty of Washington in this regard, and 
see if the people of the United States are fairly bound to appropriate 
the money for the payment ofthis award. So to do, requires a recur- 
rence to the historical facts which led to the treaty of Washington. 

Great Britain, in the very inception of the rebellion, before a battle 
had been fought, before a gun had been fired, except upon Sumter, 
before a single man had been killed on either side, hastened to 
acknowledge belligerent rights in the confederacy. 

Her governing classes (for the people of Great Britain were always 
in sympathy with the United States in that contest) had paid for, 
built, and armed ships of war for the use of and afforded every aid 
and comfort possible to one of the belligerents, and that one not the 
friendly power to which she was bound by treaty obligations, 

England had threatened war upon us for the capture of the con- 
federate commissioners to her Court on board of one of her ships, the 
Trent, basing that threat substantially upon the technical ground 
that the capturing United States vessel did not bring in the Trent 
for adjudication in a prize-court, but willing to avoid collision let her 
proceed on her voyage: an exhibition of national friendship and 
national honor which it is well enough to observe in passing. 

In violation of her own laws she had allowed to be fitted out eruis- 
ers to prey upon our commerce, notably the Alabama, in the building 
and arming of which hostile cruisers against the ships of a friendly 
power the same “law officers of the Crown” who found the word 
* headland” ina treaty where it was not, could find no fault or breach 
of the law of nations or her own neutrality laws, and for the fitting 


| out of which, when we became again a united nation with power to 
the three-mile line, drawn as by international law it ought to be, was | 


enforce our right, she found herself obliged to express her “regrets” 
for her illegal and unjustifiable acts in so doing. She received into 
every port, where they chose to enter and supply themselves with 
provisions and men and munitions of war, these armed cruisers of our 
enemies, and, thus fitted out, sent them forth to destroy our commerce, 
and thus give back to her own ships the carrying trade of the world. 

Her governors féted the oflicers and cheered the men, giving them 
every encouragement and assistance in their nefarious work. She 


| prolonged our civil war for years by loans made to a non-existent 


government, not based upon its stability or power or credit, but upon 
collateral security, cotton, which, happily, she did not get, and, still 
more happily, the money loaned was lost to her people. She made 
her distant possession, Australia, largely settled by a representative 


DT | class of her population, the headquarters of the pirate cruiser the 
hus, it will be seen that, even for the purposes of oppression, the | 


Shenandoah, from which that war vessel, built and owned by her 
merchants, might sally forth, even after the war had been substan 
tially ended, to destroy and burn our defenseless whaling-vessels in 
the far-off southern seas. 

Thus she had made herself responsible in honor and equity for every 
life lost, every ship burned, every expense incurred by the United 
States or its citizens, on the sea, for at least three years of the war. 

When, after the termination of the contest, the nation had shown 
itself to be a first-class power of the world in raising armies and 
equipping navies, England came to us, not we to her, expressing 
her regrets for her hostile action, asking for the establishment of new 
rules of international law by which the commerce which she had 
filched from us might be protected in case of a future war, in which 
she saw that sooner or later she must be engaged, and which is now 
about to be waged against her, claiming, what she had forgotten in 
the time of our distress and trouble, that there ought to be peace and 
amity and good feeling between two great nations who speak the 
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Anglo-Saxen language, and she sentto Washington her commissioners, 
composed of her tirst statesmen and lawyers, to negotiate a treaty by 
which several courts of arbitration might be established to settle the 
amount of damages which she substantially admitted herself bound 
to pay for the great injuries which she had inflicted upon us, and to 
make the rules which should govern the arbitration. 

That commission we met by the appointment of five lawyers, and 
they sat down together. 

They at first provided for an arbitration which afterward sat at 
Geneva, which arbitration it was expressly provided should decide 
the damages for past acts of Great Britain under certain rules, and 
that the decision should be made by a “major part” of the arbitra- 
tors, that decision to be final and conclusive. 

Second. In case that arbitration should not find a sum in gross for 
Great Britain to pay tothe United States, then an arbitration was made 
to adjudge the amount of damages for each particular item of loss 
suffered by the nation or its citizens. It was provided also that 
determination should be by a “ major part” of the arbitrators. 

Third. As in the operations of war the United Statea Army had in- 
jure the property of British subjects in the theater of war, the high 
commission provided for a third arbitration to decide how much 
should be paid for such injuries done by the United States to British 
subjects. And those questions were to be decided by the vote of the 
“major part” of the arbitrators, to be final and conclusive. 

Then, provisions were made for the disputed boundary on the north- 
western coast, and for transit intercourse through the Dominion of 
Canada by the inhabitants of the United States, and through the 
United States by the inhabitants of the Dominion of Canada. 

All else being concluded, the question of the right to the fisheries 
arose. The protocols show that the British commissioners offered to 
concede our right of fishing if a reciprocity in the interchange of the 
productions of Canada and the United States could be given. That 
was refused. Then it was offered to be granted if the United States 
would concede the free importation of lumber from Canada. That 
was refused. The United States then offered a million dollars for the 
privilege of free fishing forever. That was not acceded to by Great 
Britain. Finally, articles 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 were agreed 
upon, as follows: 

ArticLe XVIII. 

It isagreed by the high contracting parties that in addition to the liberty secured 
to the United States fishermen by the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain, signed at London on the 20th day of October, 1818, of taking, curing, 
and drying fish on certain coasts of the British North American colonies therein 
defined, the inhabitants of the United States shall have, in common with the sub- 
jects of Her Britannic Majesty, the liberty, for the term of years mentioned in 
article 33 of this treaty, to tako fish of every kind, except shell-fish, on the sea 
coasts and shores and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of the provinces of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the Colony of Prince Edward's Island, and 
of the several islands thereunto adjacent, without being restricted to any distance 
from the shore, with permission to land upon the said coasts and shores and islands, 
and also upon the Magdalen Islands, for the purpose of drying their nets and cur 
ing their fish; provided that in so doing they do not interfere with the rights of 
private property or with British fishermen in the peaceable use of any part of the 
said coasts in their occupancy fer the same purpose. 

It is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to the sea-fishery, 
and that the salmon and shad fisheries and all other fisheries in rivers and the 
mouths of rivers are hereby reserved exclusively for British fishermen. 

ARTICLE XTX. 

It is agreed by the high contracting parties that British subjects shall have, in 
common with the citizens of the United States, the liberty, for the term of years 
mentioned in article 33 of this treaty, to take fish of every kind except shell- 
fish on the eastern sea coasts and shores of the United States north of the thirty- 


ninth parallel of north latitude, and on the shores of the several islands thereunto | 


adjacent, and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of the said sea coasts and shores of 
the United States and of the said islands, without being restricted to any distance 
from the shore, with permission to land upon the said coasts of the United States 
and of the islands aforesaid for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their 
fish; provided that in so doing they do not interfere with the rights of private 
property or with the fishermen of the United States in the peaceable use of any 
part of the said coasts in their occupancy for the same purpose. 

It is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to the sea-fish- 
ery, and that salmon and shad fisheries and all ether fisheries in rivers and mouths 
of rivers are hereby reserved exclusively for fishermen of the United States. 

ARTICLE XXTI. 
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eil and fish of all kinds, (except fish of the inland lakes and of the rivers fq) 

ing into them, and except fish preserved in oil,) being the produce of the {js} a 

of the United States, or of the Dominion of Canada, or of Prince Edward's Isiana 

shall be admitted inte each country respectively free of duty. ss 
ARTICLE XXII. 

Inasmuch as it is asserted by the government of Her Britannic Majesty ; 
the privileges accorded to the citizens of the United States under article 1 
this treaty are of greasier value than those accorded by articles 19 and o 
this treaty to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, and this assertion is not aa 
mitted by the Government of the United States, it is further agreed that com i 
sioners shall be appointed to determine, having regard to the privileges accord 
by the United States to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, as stated in ; 
cles 19 and 21 of this treaty, the amount of any compensation which in their opit 
ion ought to be paid by the Government of the United States to the Government o¢ 
Her Britannic Majesty in return for the privileges accorded to the citizens of 
the United States under Article 18 of this treaty; and that any sum of mon, 
which the said commissioners may so award shall be paid by tho United States 
Government in a gross sum within twelve months after such award shall have \jo« 
given. 
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ARTICLE XXIII. 

The commissioners referred to in the preceding article shall be appointed in thy 
following manner, that is to say: one commissioner shall be pamed by the Prec 
dent of the United States , one by Her Britannic Majesty, and a third by the Pres: 
dent of the United States and her Britannic Majesty conjointly ; and in case th; 
third commissioner shall not have been so named within a period of three months 
from the date when this article shall take effect, then the third cemmissioner shal) 
be named by the representative at London of His Majesty the Emperor of Austri . 
and King of Hungary. In caseof the death, absence, or incapacity of any commis 
sioner, or in the event of any commissioner omitting or ceasing to act, the vacancy 
shall bo filled in the manner hereinbefore provided for making the original appoint 
ment, the period of three months in case of such substitution being calculated from 
the date of the happening of the vacancy. 

The commissioners 80 named shall meet in the city of Halifax, in the province: 
of Nova Scotia, at the earliest convenient period after they have been respectively 
named, and shall, before proceeding to any business, make and subscribe a solemn 
declaration that they will impartially and carefully examine and decide the matters 
referred to them to the best of their judgment and according to justice and equity 
and such declaration shall be entered on the record of their proceedings 

Each of the high contracting parties shall also name one person to attend the 
commission as its agent, to represent it generally in all matters connected with the 
commission. 

ARTICLE XXIV. 

The proceedings shall be conducted in such order as the commissioners appointed 
under articles 22 and 23 of this treaty shall determine. They shall be bound to 
receive such oral or written testimony as either government may present. If either 
party shall offey oral testimony, the other party shall have the right of cress-ex 
amination, under such rules as the commissioners shall prescribe. 

If in the case submitted to the commissioners either party shall have specified 
or alluded to any report or document in its own exclusive possession, without an 
nexing a copy, such party shall be bound, if the other party thinks proper to apply 
for it, to furnish that party with a copy thereof; and either party may call upon 
the other, through the commissioners, to produce the originals or certified copies 
of any papers adduced as evidence, giving in each instance such reasonable notice 
as the commissioners may require. The case on either side shall be closed within 
a period of six months from the date of the organization of the commission and 
the commissioners shall be requested to give their award as soon as possible there 
after. The aforesaid period of six months may be extended for three months in 
case of a vacaucy occurring among the commissioners under the circumstances 
contemplated in article 23 of this treaty. 

ARTICLE XXV. 

The commissioners shall keep an accurate record and correct minutes or notes of 
all their proceedings, with the dates thereef, and may appoint and employ a secre 
tary and any other necessasy oflicer or officers to assist them in the transaction of 
the business which may come before thew. 

Each of the high contracting parties shall pey its own conmmissioner and agent 


| or counsel; all other expenses shall be defrayed by the two Governments in equal 


It ia agreed that, for the term of years mentioned in article 33 of this treaty, fish- 


moieties. 

It will be observed that, these articles give the citizens of the United 
States the right of fishing and landing for the purpose of drying their 
fish and nets, and using the harbors for the purposes of shelter, along 
the coasts and shores of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. All other 
rights we enjoyed under other provisions of former treaties. 

In return we gave Canada the equal right of free fishing along our 
coasts from Eastport to Delaware Bay, and in our part of the great 
lakes, which she had never had before. 

Second. The United States gave Great Britain the right to import 
all fish and fish oil, (except the fish of inland lakes and rivers and fish 

reserved in oil,) being the product of the Dominion of Canada and 
eness Edward’s Island, into the United States free of duty. 

How great that concession was will appear from the following 
statement from the Bureau of Statistics : 


Statement of imports of fish from British North American Provinces, with the estimated amount of duty paid thereon during the fiscal years ended June 
30, 1871, 1875, 1876 and 1877. 
























| 1871. f 1875. 
Fish, not of American fisheries. a | Estimated rate | Estimat- | ,, itv.| Value Estimated rate | Estimat- 
Value. of duty. ed duty. Quantity. alue. of duty. ed duty. 
: ae Fatt ee 
FREB OF DUTY. 
Wroah, Of afl RimOs . ....00c.ccccccccecsccecccccces cocccocccccscccscsPOEMEB: | ccccccccccesiccs Soe cccccccccs|scoceceses 15, 308, 769 G351, CBD |... cccccccccee nee 
Herring, plokled . .........---cecccccccsccccccccce ccc: cocccccccs sce ORTON. |. cccce coccce|scccceccccccscec|occeccces 70, 763 | BE SEO Fencdee copectscaejece 
Mackerel, pickled ..........-..--...---+++--- owecccccesvoctesooustegsdDecsslsseune ccswetloceesss cosanesetsoct bocces 77, 479 | 584, 283 |..... ésbamer coed | 
All other, not elsewhere specified ...... ... 2.2... eee e ene ee eee en eeneneee lense ee ennees | 927,052 |..... 0 -sneeescaeles weeeeees 
Dobel Beeb GE GU oxccceccccccccecccsccccs ee doseews ° 9 OEE, EB FT nccscccccccccs -Josseserees 
DUTIABLB. on. | enya 
Fish, fresh and cured .........---+---202seeeneeeeeeecenee Sccscccccccoccesses 1, 201, 175 | 32 por cent . .- b BIB | .covee coon: |cvcescocves|:scosesseecosces weeseenee 
Herring, pickled aaebae eeerens[ecsereres 1, 404 $7, 334 | $1 per barrel ..) 1, 48 
Mackerel, pickled ...... 2.220. -ccee connec econ ccccceccccee ceccnc cece eel. cee|sccereccccce|-cncce ceoceccccs|ccccesccs | 9 | 70 #2 per barrel .. on? 
Sardines and anchovies preserved in Oi] ...............2.-cecceeece cence nes|scceeeceeees scenes ceneeesees|seeenecees| sreeeseeees 1, 894 50 per cent e 073 
All other not elsewhere specified .............---+.seeeeeeseeeeee ececcocee wo] vowcccccccec|sccccecccecccce: losccee sees] secccscoeess| 6,475 | 32 per cent... vo 
ete Betts, . ocnnnccoved seduce coven ssusdvescoccsdenpasonscossonssecl EpUUNS ETD Ivocevscentcocess] GE OUD Ivccesesccocs!| — Ub NUE | sH6ea shoanecnes 
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Statement of imports of fish from British North American Provinces, §-c.—Continued. 


| 


Fish, not of American fisheries. | mo 


| 
| Quantity. 


| 
{ 
Fresh, of all kinds sounts.| 10, 723, 916 
Herring, pickled 

Mackerel, pickled ee 
All other, not elsewhere specified 


Total free of duty 


Fish, fresh and cured 
Herring, pickled 
Mackerel, pickled F | 
Sardines and anchovies preserved in oil .................. -..-- 
‘All other, not elsewhere specified 


Total dutiable 


BurEav OF STATIsTics, December 15, 1877. 





Hon. Bens. F. BuTter, M. C., House of Representatives. 


From this statement it will appear that duties, excluding fish-oil, 
amounting to $384,376, on Canadian dutiable fish of the imported 
value of $1,200,000, were collected by us in 187 In 1875 Canada sent 
to us $2,150,000 of fish, in 1876 $1,972,000, and 1877 $1,399,000, [all 
of which by the treaty came in free of duty, This amount is of fish 
alone. Add the duties on fish-oil, not included, and there is a gain to 
Great Britain and a loss to us in duties of more than $400,000 per 
annum. 

The United States asserted that the privilege of free fishing on our 
coasts and lakes, and the free importation of fish, was greater than 
the value conceded by Canada of like free fishing along her shores ; 
but Canada claimed a money indemnity in addition, which the United 
States declined to pay. Thereupon it was agreed that three commis- 
sioners should be appointed—to do what? First, to determine the 
worth of the privileges accorded by the United States to the sub- 


jects of Great Britain; second, to determine, having regard to that | 
value so found, the amount of any further compensation which in | 


their opinion ought to be paid by the Government of the United 
States to the government of Great Britain in return for the privi- 
leges accorded to the United States. 

Before proceeding further let us see exactly what Great Britain 


had conceded to the United States. Simply the value of the fish swim- | 
Outside of three | 


wing in the sea within three miles of the coast. 
miles they belonged to us already, these fish to be caught by American 
capital, skill, and labor. What was the actual value to our fishermen 
can be shown. The whole value of the fish caught om the Nova Scotia 
coast, inside or outside of the three-mile line, in the year 1577, when 


‘dy 


dried, salted, cured, and packed in barrels, did not exceed $400,000. | 


What were the portion of these fish worth which were swimming in 
the seas within the three-mile line before they were caught? Yet 
this award makes us pay nearly a half million dollars for them in 
addition to the $400,000 duties relinquished and a right to the Cana- 
dians to catch an equal number of fish swimming along an equal ex- 
tent of our shores within our three-mile line. Will gentlemen say 
that our Government is bound iv honor to pay such a swindle as that, 
by whatsoever diplomatic chicanery it has been brought about? For 
that right alone Great Britain received the right to catch all the fish 
swimming within three miles of our shores, and to reweive annually 
the sum of $400,000 at least in duties, besides opening our markets to 
her fishermen for their products in competition with our own. 

By what tribunal was this determination to- be made? Look at 
the words of the treaty: 


Three commissioners, who * * * shall give their opinion— 


That is, the opinion of the three— 


as to what ought to be paid; and any sum of money which “said commissioners 
shall award" to be paid. 


Not which any one or two of them shall award to be paid. The 
three are the tribunal, not tio. 

I pass by the very peculiar circumstances attending the appoint- 
ment of Delfosse as one of the commissioners, but call attention only 
to the fact that each government was to appoint one of its own citi- 
zens. 


> s 

Now the great question arises, how was this commission to act—by 
a majority or by unanimity? 

It will be admitted, as beyond cavil or question, that the rule of the 
common law of England and of the United States, as old as the com- 
mou law itself, and which no respectable common-law court has ever 
adjudicated to the contrary, is, that where a submission is made to 
three or more arbitrators to determine any matter, their award is 
binding only when the parties are heard by all and the award unani- 
mously made by all, unless there appears on the face of the instrument 


of submission an express provision that an award may be made by the ma- | 


Value. 


SOE snduieins bewnedcenntacmesine > 
306, 
695, 412 
699, 405 


1, 972, 


1876, 


1877. 


Estimat- | 


Estimated rate 
ed duty. | Quantity. 


Estimated rate 
of duty. | 


of duty. 


Estimat 


Value. ed duty. 


$236, 098 
210, 786 
372, 260 | 
580, 045 | 


1, 399, 189 


555 al 7 | 
63, 220 | 
43, 066 


$l per barrel 
$2 per barrel 
50 per cent. . 
32 per cent... 


$2 per barrel. 
50 per cent... 
32 per cent... 


EDWARD YOUNG, Chief of Bureau. 


jority of the arbitrators. I have found no man bold enough to dispute 
| this proposition of the common law. 

Ido not cite authorities upon this point, because if there is any 
lawyer that disputes it, either he or I have so illy studied our profes- 

| sion as to be beyond the reach of conviction by decisions of courts. 
But it is said by one who has written considerably upon questions of 
international law, and therefore is supposed to be learned upon that 
| subject—although I cannot forget the retort of Curran to Judge Rob- 
| inson, when he said: 

I have prepared myself for this high profession rather by the study of afew good 

| books than by the composition of a great many bad ones— 

| that international law adopts the civil law in regard to arbitrations, 
and that therefore the arbitrations provided for by treaty must be 
dealt with as if made under the civil law, whereby the decisions of a 
majority of the arbitrators is held binding. 

How eager some men always are to find their country in the wrong, 
to be sure! Some gentlemen of like views, complained loudly some 
months ago, that this award had not been paid by our Government, 
when by the very treaty it is not due and will not be due and pay- 
able until next December, and asserted that it was not hasansile in 

| our Government that it was not paid before, and that, too, at a time 
when no department of the Government had taken any action what- 
ever upon the subject. 

Without admitting the premises that the civil law is imported into 
international or public law, and admitting fully that the rule of the 
| civil law is, that all arbitrations under that law are to be decided by 
| a majority only, of the arbitrators, I have two answers to make to 

that suggestion. 

First. That such being the rule of the civil law, it is never needful 

| to put into the submission to arbitration under the civil law a pro- 
vision that the decision of the majority shall be binding. But, as we 
have seen, it is always necessary to do so in a submission made under 
the common law. 

Second. Ten common-law lawyers sit down to make four arbi- 
trations. If they were making them under the civil law then they 
would not put into one or either of the agreements to submit a pro- 

| vision that the votes of the majority should be binding or final, be- 
cause the civil law says that without any such provision. 

Yet they made four arbitrations. In three of them they put an 

| express provision that the award of a majority should be final. Does 
not this show that they were acting under the rule of the common 
| law in providing for such arbitrations, which requires such provision 
| to make a majority award binding? If acting under the civil law, 
| there would have been no necessity for saying “ major part” in either 
of the submissions. 
| Isnot this conclusive that they were acting under the common law ? 
| Again, the three arbitrations which contained the “ major-part” 
provision are to settle amounts only for past damages and are made 
final and conclusive upon all questions by their terms. Now, in the 
fourth arbitration which these ten common-law lawyers make, they 
have to deal with a subject which is incident to the adjustment in 
the future of the commercial intercoursesgbetween the inhabitants of 
two different countries for all time, and the arbitration is to affect this 
incidental question for a term of years only. 

The award under it is finally to conclude nobody. It is to settle 
what shall be paid for disputed rights for a short time, after which 
the question may be reopened. 

In the other three arbitrations the parties subject to pay the award 
substantially admit their liability. 

In the award in regard to the fisheries the party to pay any sum to 
be decreed by the award (for Great Britain is to pay nothing in any 
event) disputes the liability, declaring that it has already overpaid 
and will not submit to a determination save for ashort term of years. 
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Can any lawyer doubt under what law these ten common-law law- | to be decided on all points by a majority of the arbitrators to whom it was 


yers were acting; and that it was the intention that no substantial 
amount should be awarded for the ten years in which diplomatic ne- 
gotiations might settle the future without an agreement thereto of 
both countries through their own chosen arbitrators ? 

If I stood unsupported upon these conclusions, I should heave such 
faith in their controlling weight as to act upon them, but I am by no 
means without the most valuable sustenance in this behalf. I am 
supported by the universal opinion in Great Britain and in Canada 
until after the award was made in favor of Great Britain. 

In this behalf I first cite the opinion of the minister of justice of 
Canada, in the Canadian Parliament, in a debate which took place 
on the 2d of March, 1275, two years before the commission sat, wherein 
the Canadian tisheries and the commission to settle the amount were 
very fully discussed, and the considerations bearing upon these sub- 
jects were elaborately considered. Near the close of the discussion, 
Mr. Blake made a statement to Parliament which met with no oppo- 


sition and excited no comment and therefore had universal assent, | 


in which it will be observed that he takes precisely the same ground 
upon this question that I do, that the award must be unanimous in 
the absence of new negotiations between the two countries to change 
the form of submission. Mr. Blake said as follows : 


rhe honorable gentleman had made lengthened references to the treaty of Wash- 
ington, which he admitted was not all that he expected or desired, but was never 
theless, in the honorable gentleman's opinion, very good. He (Mr. Blake) desired 
to point out something which to him appeared very material to the question of 
whether we were likely to arrive at any conclusion in regard to the compensation 
due to us by means of arbitration. The treaty provided in several distinct parts 
for the settlement by arbitration of several distinct questions. 

In regard to the Alabama question, which was provided for in the second article 
in the treaty, it was expressly stated that all disputed points considered by the 
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Fennec cnr r ence c ccc ccc ccc Te 


The liability of the United States is not thus easily to be secured. Woe «hon 
first to convince the United States commissioner and he may possibly be. 
deaf to arguments which seem clear enough to the others. We hope 
that the case will be decently conducted on our side 

No sum should be asked for from the United States beyond that wi . 
believe the commissioners would assign if they judged correctly. Tix poss \ 
that they may choose to save themselves some trouble and some odium taki 
a half-way line and splitting the difference between what we ask 
United States offer is no reason why we should ask for more than w 





DY takir y 
and what th: 


© are entitle 


to. It concerns our honor to give a better example of the way in which an inte 





tribunal should be decided by a majority of the arbitrators. In like manner it was | 


stipulated that questions to be determined under the tenth and thirteenth sections 


should be settled by a majority of the arbitrators; but in regard to the twenty- | 


third section, in which provision was made for the appointment of the fishery com- 
missioners, it was not stated that the decision of the majority would be final. The 
result of that would be that the Americans would insist that a unanimous decis- 
ion was required to a final settlement, and unless the Government of the United 
States and the Imperial authorities should previously agree to some arrangement 
the American commissioner would dissent from the opinion of the majority, and 
we might never arrive at a settlement. 


Again, that their license system to which I have referred proved a 
failure I quote the language of Mr. Mills in the same debate : 


The American Government had shown a disposition so to construe the treaty of 

118 as to exclude us from the very rights which the honorable gentleman said 
were established by usage and practice. The governmentof which the honorable 
gentleman was a member issued licenses to American fishermen because of this 
difficulty ; but the system proved a complete failure in one year 


Again, at the very beginning of the sessions of the commission at 
Halifax, it appearing that no considerable award would be made in 
favorof Great Britain, the very intelligent correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times in that city wrote to that journal as follows, which was 
published in its issue of July 6, 1877: 

THE CANADIAN FISHERIES COMMISSION 
[Correspondence London Times, July 6, 1877.) 


HALIFAX, NOVA Scoria, June 18, 1277. 
* * * * * * * 
During the recent sittings of the commission it was tacitly assumed that the 
majority should decide in regard to any point upon which the commissioners might 
not be unanimous. This isa matter of some consequence. When dealing with the 
Alabama claims the Washington treaty eupresely declared (article 2) that all 
questions considered by the tribunal, including the final award, shall be decided by 
a majority of all the arbitrators. By a strange oversight in dealing with the fish 
eries question the treaty makes no such provision, but simply provides (article 23) 
for the appointment of three commissioners who are to determine the sum to be 
paid under article 22. If the commissioners were to adhere to the letter of the 
treaty, therefore, no point decided upon by only a majority of the commissioners 
need be binding; and, inceed, if the award be not a unanimous one, and prove 
distasteful to the people of the United States, their Government may yet refuse to 
be bound by it on the ground indicated. 
° * * " . * * 
Should the award of the commission be deemed fairly satisfactory by Canada on 
the one hand and by the United States on the other, a basis will have been laid for 
the permanent settlement of a vexed question; otherwise the old state of things 
which proved so fruitful a source of international irritation will be restored six 
years henee, by which time the lease of the inshore fisheries, as granted by the 
treaty of Washington, expires. Although in popular estimation the Alabama claims 
overshadow all other questions dealt with by the Washington high commissioners 
in 1871, it is worth remembering that it was because of the United States Govern- 
ment persistently refusing to refer the fisheries difficulty to a commission unless 
Her Majesty's government consented to a reference of the Alabama claims as well, 
that that treaty came about which was intended to settle all outstanding questions 


between the two countries 
And attention was called to this correspondence by an editorial in 
the same paper, which is as follows: 
« MMISSION POR THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CAN 
QUESTION 
Editorial in LAidon Times, page 9, July 6, 1877.) 


AIAN AND UNITED STATES FISHERIES 


It isa little provoking at this distance of time to find fresh proofs of the care- 
lessness with which the treatyof Washington was drawn up on our side. With 
one most important branch of the fisheries question the commission, it seems, has 
been given by the treaty no power to interfere directly, while on every point that 
comes before it for decision the unanimous consent of all its members is by the 
terms of the treaty necessary before an authoritative verdict can be given. Of the 
three commissioners one is an Englishman, the second is a citizen of the United 
States, and the third is a Belgian. Supposing two of these were to assess the sum 
payable by the United States at something like the amount of the Alabama claims, 
is it likely the third would consent, and is it pot possible that the United States 
Government would repudiate, as it has a strict right to do, the decision of a mere 
majority The Alabama case, in which it was certain that England would have to 
pay something, was not thus looked after It was expressly stated that was 





national lawsuit should be conducted on the part of the plaintiff. Compare a 
this the result is a matter of indifference. We shall acquiesce in anything y ‘che 
in some way or other, settles the fisheries question between the United States o.4 
ourselves, and prevents them from being again left open as a perpetual subject - 
us to quarrel over. re 






} 









I repeat again, no declaration by any English lawyer or statesmay 
prior to the award that any decision other than a unaninious one by 
the commission would be binding, or that the United States would 
not have the “strict right” to refuse to be bound by any other than 
a unanimous award, was uttered. 

From our knowledge of the outgivinugs of the British government 


in the London Times, we can easily conclude this editorial to be semi. 


| official. 


But wonderful to relate, in February, after a decision by a ma- 


| jority of $5,500,000 to be paid by the United States to Great Britain, 


the London Times said in an editorial, with like inspiration doubtless. 
in substance, that it was absurd for any one ever to have supposed 
that a majority decision of the commission was not binding, and that. 
too, in the face of another British authority which I beg leave to 
quote, wherein apparently that Government endeavored to get a de- 
cision of the privy council, on the 27th of February last, of the same 
question which might control the American Government on this point, 
but which I am glad to say, so far as I am informed, they have failed 
to do, becanse no British judges, in the face of the bar of England, 
would dare decide that an award under a submission not expressly 
making the award of a majority of arbitrators binding would have 
valid force and effect. 

The reason why I am inclined to think that the case was brought 
forward at this time to affect the decision of this question is, that it 
had slept ten years before being brought up for argument before the 
judicial committee of the privy council. 

When the Canadian provinces were united into one dominion under 
the name of Canada, and the provinces of Ontario and Quebec were 
separated, the act of separation provided that the division and adjust- 
ment of the debts, liabilities, and assets of the two provinces should 
be referred to three persons, one chosen by the government of Ontario, 
one by Quebec, and one by the Canadian government. 

No provision, it will be observed, was made that a majority should 
determine the matter submitted to the three arbitrators chosen, to 
whom the matter was referred. The arbitrator for Quebec refused 
to agree with his colleagues and retired from the arbitration during 
its sessions, and the government of Quebec sustained him in his 
withdrawal, and protested against any further action being taken 
by the other two, but the two arbitrators went on and made a decis- 
ion, and the question whether that decision was binding was finally 
transferred to the privy council, and was argued’on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary last past, and again further argued on the 11th of March, wd 
remains, so far asI am informed, still undecided. 

I present the following report from the London Times of the grave 
questions debated before the privy council as between two provinces 
of the empire, the affirmative of which was supported by one of those 
provinces in governmental action, which the editor was pleased in 
the early part of February to say was the “absurd pretense,” the 
same paper having advocated the same proposition within a year 
before : 

Law report. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE Privy Councit, February 2 
Present: The lord chancellor, the lord president of the council, Lord Selborn¢ 
Sir James Colville, Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Montague Smith, and Sir Robert 
Collier. 
THE PROVINCE OF QUEREC VS. THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


This was an important matter concerning the validity of an award made in an 
arbitration between the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, under the Britush North 
American act, 1867, which had been referred by Her Majesty to the judicial con 
mittee for hearing and consideration, and to advise Her Majesty thereon. The facts 
and questions were stated in a special case agreed upon by the governments of the 
two provinces and transmitted by the governor-general of Canada to the colonial 
office. 

Mr. Benjamin, Q. C., Mr. Bombas, Q. C., and Mr. Jeune were counsel for the 
Province of Quebec ; the attorney-general, (Sir John Holker, Q. C.,) Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Q. C., and Mr. Charles Bowen for the Province of Ontario. 

It will be remembered that in 1867 the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, an‘ 
New Brunswick were united into one dominion under the name of Canada, and the 
separate provinces of Ontario and Quebec were formed. By the act_by which this 
union was effected it was provided that the division and eines of the debts 
liabilities, properties, and assets of Upper and Lower Canada should be referred to 
the arbitrament of three persons, one chosen by the government of Ontario, on 
by that of Quebec, and one by the Canadian governmeat. Accordingly three ar! 
trators were appointed to discharge the duty thus imposed by statute: Hon. D 
L. Macpherson, representing Ontario; Hon. C. D. Day, Quebec; and Hon. J. 
Gray, Canada. The arbitrator for Quebec, failing to agree with his colleagues 
retired from the arbitration during its course, and the Quebec government sup 
ported him in his withdrawal and protested against any further action being 
taken in the matter. Notwithstanding that protest, the other arbitrators contin 
ued their task and completed the award. The points now submitted to the pris 
council for decision were whether two of the arbitrators could legally render a 
decision or award; whether the Quebec arbitrator had the legal right to resign 
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« the arbitration was pending 
s valid 
‘Today, at two o'clock, the hearing was resumed, Mr. Benjamin, Q. C., continu 
- his arguments on behalf of the Quebec Province. He urged that two arbitra- 
one were not competent to make the award contemplated by the act, and that 
wresence and the unanimity of all three was indispensable. Accordingly, as he 
ded, the arbitration proceedings, subsequent to the resignation of the repre- 
ntative of Quebec, and the final award were alike ineffective and invalid. 


and whether in the circumstances the award 


Mr. Bompas, Q. C., followed on the same side, but had made little way with his | 


tention when the court rose for the day. 

The lord chancellor intimated that the hearing would be continued on Thursday 

7th of March. 

(nd still some of our American statesmen and writers on public law, 
who doubtless import their opinions as well as clothes from London, 
fully and abjectly concur with the last opinion of the London Times 
ipon this question. 


It may be thought that I speak too harshly in regard to British | 


diplomacy. But let us remember that under this very Washington 
treaty, when the Government of the United States presented its 
“egse” for its national losses under the provisions of the treaty of 
tually refused to go on with that arbitration until that part of our 
ust claims was withdrawn, and the proceedings stopped until that 
point was yielded, and the hundreds of millions of national losses 
which we suffered were taken away by consent of our Government 
from the consideration of the tribunal at Geneva, and the arbitrators 
were permitted to make a decision, as it was said in the interest of 
the great principle of the decision of national questions by arbitra- 
tion, that indirect claims, as they were called, or national claims as 
we call them, were not within the rules of public law on the subject 
of neutrality. 
cepting a “ mere expression of the opinions of the tribunal” in with- 
drawing our just claims for these many millions, the whole treaty 
would have proved abortive. The national honor of Great Britain 
was not appealed to by her statesmen at this juncture, but vituper- 
ative speeches were made against the United States to induce the 
government to break faith with the United States. 

Let no man say that the necessity for this unanimous judgment by 
three arbitrators is a matter of form only. 

As we have seen, the United States agreed to the submission of this 
question, as it appears from the treaty, to three, upon the condition 
only that the award should be unanimous. The expressions of opin- 
ion which I have cited from British lawyers and statesmen show that 
they understood the matter was purposely submitted in that form. 
It was a matter of the gravest substance, because the United States 
did not propose to put the question, which turned out to be one of 


gle arbitrator chosen by the Austrian minister at the Court of St. 
James, subject to all the British influences. They agreed to arbitra- 
tion only upon the condition, let me repeat, that it should be binding 
only when the decision was so just and fair that an intelligent and 
high-minded American could conscientiously agree to it. 

I claim again that the award is not binding upon us, because there 
is no evidence that the arbitration took into consideration at all the 
great concessions of free fishing and free importation of fish, amount- 


ing to many hundreds of thousands of dollars a year, to subjects of | 


Great Britain. 

The arbitration did not, as required by article 25, keep “ an ac- 
curate record and correct minutes or notes of all their proceedings.” 
And it does not appear by any record, minutes, or notes that they 
did keep, that the arbitrators considered the question submitted to 
them, of the value of the privileges accorded by the United States 
to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, as stated in articles 19 and 
21 of this treaty. Nor does it appear by the records that they did 
keep, that they examined or thought of that question. 

On the contrary, the whole case shows that it was a mere snap judg- 
ment or division of the amounts claimed by the two parties, without 
any regard to the evidence in the case. In point of fact, the enormous 
and disproportionate sum awarded by the two arbitrators, against the 
protest of the American arbitrator, shows conclusively that they never 
could have taken into consideration this subject which was submitted 


to them, i »¢ » ng , ‘essions ar articles | ; : ; ; 
0 them, to wit, the amount of the great concessions under articles results as will elevate this service to one of the most important in the 


19 and 21 made by the United States to Great Britain. 

For these reasons, as at present advised, I cannot, as one member of 
the House of Representatives, vote for this appropriation. 

But it issaid: ** Will you not abide by the award of an arbitrator? 
Was the award of an arbitrator between two nations ever before set 
aside on any ground ?” 

To that I say, always, either between two nations or individuals 
when it is unjust, and especially when it does not follow the submis- 
sion, and that, too, whether it was a majority or unanimous award. 

I remember, and state from memory as an example, the controversy 
which arose between Great Britain and this country in regard to our 


northeastern boundary. That was submitted tothe King of the Neth- | 


erlands to find out and establish what was the mountain range which 
was the boundary dividing the waters flowing into the Atlantic and 
flowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which, according to the terms 
of the treaty between Great Britain and the United States, was 
to be the boundary line between the two nations. But when the 


British government learned that the boundary line so found would | 
bring the American line within a few miles of the city of Quebee, the | 


King of the Netherlands was prevailed upon to report a water-line 


i : \ }no man knows what they ce 
Washington to the tribunal at Geneva, the British Government vir- | 


| we are called upon to make this 


| of legislation, 


And except for the action of our Government in ac- | 





| made by these figures is simply astonishing. 
| ceive how any different system could do more perfect work. It is 
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instead of a mountain line between the two countries, and the United 


States refused to be bound by such award and entered into new nego- 


tiations, which terminated in the Ashburton treaty, itself not a tri- 
umph for American diplomacy by any means. 

I desire that this country shall do no wrong and submit to nothing 
which is not right. I believe that we have been cheated and de- 
frauded in this matter. I desire it should be re-examined; and I 
trust, if this money is appropriated, that the President of the United 


| States will stand up and insist that it shall not be paid until the 


matter is re-examined. 
I grieve to be obliged to diseuss this question in the last, expiring 


| hours of the session, with the hand upon the hour of midnight and 
| an adjournment of the two Houses agreed upon within sixty minutes. 


This is no time or occasion to discuss it. We ought not to be called 
upon to discuss it or vote upon it here and now. The award was 
opened last December, and it was not sent by the Executive to the 
House in time for the accompanying papers even to be printed, and 
itain; no, the gentleman from New 
York has never read them, h: > He knows nothing about the 
matter except from newspaper articles. The committee of conference 
that have reported this appropriation know nothing about it except 
from newspaper articles; and yet, without any official information, 
without the procee dings of the arbitration even known to the House, 
appropriation blindfolded. And we 
are called upon to discuss and vote upon it not in the ordinary course 
bnt tacked on to a supply bill for all the miscellaneous 
expenses of the Government, which must fail if we vote against this 
award. 
Even under all this stress I will not for one moment vote for it. 
What I desire should be done is that the House, through its Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, should cause an investigation into all the 
matters and things concerning this award; that the best legal opin- 


} 
is é 


| ion of the country shall examine into its binding foree and eflect; 


that it shall be ascertained what inducements, if any, made the arbi- 
trators come to this conclusion ; how their appointment was delayed 
for years; and, finally, an appointment made objected to by the 
United States Government, and why it was objected to; what intlu 
ences were brought to bear to induce the Government to agree to this 
appointment in the closing hours of a former Administration ; how it 
comes that this vast sum was decided against the country and against 
evidence, and then upon a calm and careful consideration of all the 


| facts evolved, if it shall appear that either the honor, good faith, o1 
| dignity of the American people is involved in the payment of 


award, be it so. 
millions, under the sole determination of one Englishman and a sin- | 


the 


Life-Saving Service, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN H. PUGH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, June 17, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 3988) to reorganize the life-saving service. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the following statistics 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Kimball, the able and eflicient general 
superintendent of the United States life-saving service. The exhibit 
It is impossible to con- 


1878. 


impossible to believe, in the light of these facts, that any change of 


| system or any change of management to some other Department of 


the Government would not be vastly for the worse. Almost the only 
defect in the system is the inadequate pay of those engaged in the ser 
vice. Remedy this, and then place along all our coast-line the same 


| kind and number of life-saving appliances, the same kind of trained 


and faithful and hardy sentinels that now patrol, amid the furies of 
the wind and storm, the New Jersey coast, and you will achieve such 


Government and crown it with the benedictions of the people. 


- . ; 7 7 
| Statement of the number of wrecks and the number of persons saved and 


lost on the coast of New Jersey within the scope of the operations of the 
life-saving service from 1871 to June 1878, inclusive. 
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It will be seen from the above statement that only eighteen persons 
were lost during the period stated. Of these two were killed in 1873-74 
by the falling of the mast of a vessel when she strack. (See report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1874, page 35.) In 1875-76 there were 
six men lost from the schooner Maggie M. Weaver, five of them under 
circumstances which appear to indicate that they perished in the 
attempt to land in their own boat before the life-saving crew arrived, 
and the other man from the breaking up of the vessel, a line having 
been thrown previously to him as he clung to the rigging, of which 
from some unknown reason he took no notice. The remaining ten 
were lost in 1576-77 in the manner before stated in my remarks. It is 
evident that most of the persons lost perished under circumstances 
where no human aid could have been of any avail. 

The following exhibit shows not only the lives but the property 
saved on the coast of New Jersey from November 1, 1871, to June 1, 
1n75: 


Total number of wrecks 


ou eb nesnss cagesebbenteersbouseuss scosecesesee 176 
IIT. reiintea suenin subline SERS Peek Shee sennkwakeuns $3, 307, 755 
Detal WAIRS OF CREMOOS...cccccccccccsce al eeeeeeneKherebeneKewenes #1, 851, 017 


ee ED Oe SO ciconnekastescud conunestsut ee cceusebornse $3, 296, 350 
Total value of property lost # “ pseu Rw cndeseconeseseenes $1, 826, 422 
ee EE Sr ON WON oso vances < ce nnaneccnsensrensecsensess 1, #81 
SN oi cctcnce rch debenerevccns easenesabwenees 1, 863 
I bin citenitn  pineghen iehbbht sheteninestedieuns 18 
‘Total number of persons sheltered. ................... -------eeeeeeee- 326 
Total number of Seed DaneUNsEEete Enbedeseeeunenes 773 


avs’ shelter afforded 


Appropriations for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1879. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. D. C. ATKINS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1878. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes— 


Mr. ATKINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will only occupy the attention of the House for a 
very few moments in speaking to this report. It will be perceived 
that I do not sign the report; and it is proper that I should give the 
reasons why I do not. I should have signed the report but for the 
last clause in the bill, which relates to the payment of the award made 
by the commissioners at Halifax to carry out the treaty of Washing- 
ton between the United States and Great Britain. 

I could not vote for the payment of that money, because I did not 
believe that we justly owed it. I will not enter into the discussion 
of it to any extent, however, because I have not time to do so. Other 
gentlemen wish to discuss that question somewhat at length, and I 
will yield to them for that purpose. I shall occupy my time mainly 
in referring to other points in the report, so far as I address myself 
to it. I will remark, however, that as the first, second, aud third 
awards of the fishery commission were made by a majority of the 
commission under the express terms of the treaty of Washington, 
wherein the principles of the civil law prevailed, and as this the 
fourth award in terms excludes the right of the majority, but re- 
quires the commission as an entirety to agree, and as it is well known 
that one of the members of the commission positively refused to 
unite with the other two in making the award, I therefore felt that 
it was my duty to dissent from this appropriation. It is argued, too, 
with great force that the common law requires international com- 
missions organized to adjudicate great international questions to be 
unanimons, differing in that particular from the civil law, which 
requires only a majority. 

The public opinion of Great Britain, as expressed through the Lon- 
don Times during the session of the commission and anterior to the 
award, contended that the decision must be unanimous. Mr. Blake, 
the minister of justice, in a speech in the Canadian Parliament, ex- 
pressed the same view after the award was made, and took the 
ground that the United States were not bound by the award. With 
these important principles in our favor and sustained as they are by 
such distinguished British concessions, I did not feel warranted in 
a spirit of international liberality te hurry to make this appropria- 
tion lest English statesmen should call us hard names and withhold 
their patronizing smile of international comity and good-will. 

No one pretends to believe that the United States are justly in 
debted in the large sum of $5,500,000 for fishing privileges to our sea- 
men on the coast of Nova Scotia, when before this commission was 
created the same privilege was tendered by the Canadian authorities 
and refused by our people at $1 per ton of: fish, amounting to only 
about $14,000 per annum, while under this treaty a half million of 
dollars per annum is awarded for the privilege already declined. I 
oppose signing this report also for the reason that so important a 
matter as this should have been allowed to stand on its own merits 
and should have been pressed through Congress by those who prate 
so loudly about national honor without tacking it to an important 
appropriation bill, and thus to be borne through by a momentum not 
itsown. Iam not willing, Mr. Speaker, to be one of those members 
of a conference committee to agree to force down the throat of this 





House such a large amount, and that without its ever being qj 
in this House. 8 discussed 

I will state that I would have signed the report but for 
to which I have just referred. I wish thatto be distinctly u 
although there are matters in it which if left to me alone | would 
not have put in the bill, as is perhaps the case with every other zen 
tleman upon the conference committee. There are subjects left ont 
also which I would have inserted had I controlled the report. A 
majority controlled it, and as chairman of thesubcommittee I maket hi 
report under the instructions of the majority of the House conferees, 

Endeavoring to be very brief, Mr. Speaker, I will state that this 

. . . . 5 
bill is not as large as I feared it would be. The bill reported to the 
House was $16,938,765, as it came from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Asit passed the House, it was $17,590,186. The Senate aided 
to the bill $4,484,914, exclusive of the payment of the fishery award 
The total of the Senate bill, therefore, amounted to $22,075,100 ex. 
clusive of this award. We reduced the bill by the conference ani by 
an unexpended balance of $325,000 to the extent of $2,425,000, Jeay- 
ing it at $19,250,100. In that amount of nineteen millions there are 
deficiencies to the extent of $1,000,000, made up of post-office, judi- 
cial, and Indian deficiencies, and other deficiencies of a minor charac. 
ter, amounting in all to about a million of dollars, leaving $18,250,100 
exclusive of these items. The act of 1578 appropriated $17,133,000 
for the sundry civil expenses of the Government; so that the differ. 
ence between this bill and the present law for this tiscal year amounts 
to $1,117,100. Now this $1,117,100 is made up, in the first place, of 
$330,000 for new buildings. There are $250,000 of an increase on five 
large buildings at Boston, Philadelphia, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago; each of which is increased $50,000. There are $180,000 
added to our light-house service. One hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars have been added, in addition to the last law, to the life-say- 
ing service. There is an increase upon the Coast Survey of $65,000, 
There is also an appropriation of $65,000, which is new, for building 
the Fort Snelling bridge. Thero is also an increase in foreign inter- 
course of $65,000; then we have an increase of $50,000 for a tele- 
graph for the Indian country; making in all $1,175,000. Subtract- 
ing $1,117,000 excess of the present bill over the last year for this 
increased service, and this bill appropriates $57,500 less than the last 
act, taking off a million dollars for deficiencies. 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, I have to say this: I repeat that there are 
matters. in the bill which, if left to me, I would not have voted for; 
but I should have signed the report, believing it to be my duty to do 
so, along with my associates, but for the appropriation made to pay 
the award of the Halifax commission. 

Mr. FINLEY. I desire to ask the gentleman one question. What 
disposition was made of the amendment 136, on page 75, in regard to 
the Hot Springs in Arkansas ? 

Mr. ATKINS. We have a clause in the bill reviving that commie- 
sion under the act by which it was originally created ; there is also a 
modification in the bill with regard to the use of the water. We 
have in this bill agreed to allow the proprietors of the Arlington 
hotel property to have a lease of ten years and to pay an annual 
rental to the Government of $1,000, with the distinct provision in the 
bill that the Congress of the United States may annul that lease at 
any time. There are also water privileges granted to any person 
owning bath-houses, allowing them a lease of five years, retaining to 
Congress the right to annul the leases at any time. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the bill declare the Springs free forever? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, free forever to the people of the United States. 
The property is dedicated forever to the people of the United States 
and can never be sold or alienated. 

Reverting now in the last hours of the expiring session to the his- 
tory of the appropriations for the next fiscal year, of which this is 
the last bill, the report of which will be confirmed in a few minutes, 
I desire to submit to this House and to the country a distinct and 
candid review. I shall not complain of the great disadvantage which 
the Committee on Appropriations has encountered at every step in 
its progress. That disadvantage can be best realized when the tact 
is recalled that the Senate and the Administration are in political 
antagonism with the House of Representatives, which has barely a 
working majority of democrats. But without further allusion to this 
disadvantage which has confronted the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in consequence of the want of political sympathy with it on the 
part of the heads of Departments and bureaus, and also of the ma- 
jority in the Senate, I may best illustrate that disadvantage by a 
statement of the difference in the estimates as submitted to Congress 
by the Administration and the appropriations made in pursuance of 
those estimates by this House, as also by the large increase which 
the Senate has added to the House bills. 
Without digression only for a moment, I may say that the seeming 
sanctity which invests estimates and their makers, and the solemn 
gravity with which members regard them is really amusing. How 
often do we hear a member announce his support of the largest appro- 
priation for a given object, simply because it corresponds with the 
estimate sent in by the Department, the member not knowing one 
thing about the probable sum required for the particular service, but 
simply votes to allow the estimate no matter how extravagant. As 
an illustration of the utter unreliability there may be in an estimate 
I recall the estimate for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing sub- 
mitted at the last session of the Forty-fourth Congress for the present 
fiscal year. The estimate was $1,000,000. The appropriation made 
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was $800,000, while the amount actually expended was onl; 
jeaving $600,000 to be covered into the Treasury, being $800,000 less 
than the estimate. This is only an instance of the recklessness with 
which estimates are sometimes made. It is a fact which the various 
committees on appropriations from year to year can testify to, that 
the estimates nearly always exceed the appropriations or expendi- 
tures either. Unforeseen circumstances sometimes force expenditures 
above the estimates, but the cases are rare, unless willful and lawless 
diversion of the fund has been made for another object, or unless 
where, as we are unfortunately aware, official corruption takes the 
place of honest administration. Oftentimes estimates become tradi- 
tional and are handed down from one administration to another, 
using the same fossilized nomenclature the cause or object of which 

may long since have become obsolete. 
The estimates for the eleven great appropriation bills, namely, the 
TABLE No. 1.—History of the eleven regular « 


Title. Estimates. Date. 


| | House. 
! 

00 

00 


As reported. Date. | As 


emy ..- ; $540, 425 00 = 18 
Fortifications 850, 000 00 | Jan. 
Consular and | | 

diplomatic 1, 214, 397 50 
Navy. -- 16, 233, 234 40 
Post-oftice 36, 427, 771 00 
Pension . 29, 500, 000 00 
Indian 5, 415, 891 20 
Army ..- 31, 597, 270 68 
Legislative, &c .| 16,205, 572 41 
Sandry civil....| 24,939,186 12 
River and har- | 


$272, 155 
275, 000 


Feb. 
Mar. 


55, 155 


75, 000 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Mar. 
June 


1, 036, 935 
14, 038, 684 
33, 090, 373 
29, 286, 574 

4, 575 
24, 671 03 
14, 670 00 
16, 765 32 


00 
00 
00 
00 
70 


Mar. 
| Mar. 
| Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 


1, 038, 435 
14, 03%, 684 
33, 140, 373, 
29, 371, 574 

4, 769, 475 
24, 913, 789 
14, 991, 370 
17, 590, 186 


37) 


772, 
032, 
735, 
938, 


13 


13, 302, 600 00 74293, 700 00 | 7, 293, 700 


| 147, 687, 


\* 176, 226, 348 31 


145, 773, 103 05 |..... 


Total 739 


*Six millions are additional estimates sent in to the Committee on Appropriations during the first and second sessions of Congress and not embraced in the Book of 
Estimates. Over $3,000,000 are naval deficiencies at one time, growing out of the late malad:ainistration of that Department. 


$176,226,348.31, making a grand total of $182,226,348.31. 

The regular estimates it will be seen are $176,000,000 for the eleven 
bills. The House Appropriations Committee reported them at $145,- 
773,103, a reduction below the estimate of $30,000,000. The House 
added $1,914,636, making them aggregate $147,687,739, and in that 
shape they passed the House and went to the Senate. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee reported them to the Senate with an in- 
crease of $8,228,765, and the Senate added $5,835,765 or $14,064,510 
over the sum of the bills as they passed the House and $15,976,146 
over the sum of the bills as they were first reported to the House by 
the Committee on Appropriations. The House conference commit- 
tees were enabled to reduce the grand total as they passed the Senate 
by the sum of $4,651,436, leaving as the grand total of the appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year of $157,200,833. But there is an item 
under the head of “ miscellaneous” of $1,572,659 of extraneous matter 
which, added to the grand total of $157,2 
This extraneous matter consists of unusual appropriations that do 
not annually appear. 

Now, of this reduced sum of $157, 
current ordinary expenditures for the next fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1879, it is proper to deduct, as extraordinary, the Halifax award 


for fishing privileges to American seamen under the treaty of Wash- | 
ington, amounting to $5,500,000, leaving $151,700,833. The following | 


sums have helped to swell this amount: $1,500,000 to pay the veter- 
“ns of the war of 1812, dropped from the pensior-roll on account of 


aleged disloyalty, who after along and unjust denial of their ad- | 


mitted rights have been restored by this Congress to the pension- 
rolls of the country they so gallantly defended, and which has so 
ungratefully requited them. Then there is a long list of new items 
and of increased service in the navy-yards, light-houses, life-saving 


y $200,000, | Militar 


passe 


00,833, makes $158,773,492. | 


200,833 of appropriations for the | 


y Academy, fortifications, consular and diplomatic, Navy, post- 
office, pension, Indian, Army, legislative, &c., sundry civil or miscel- 
laneous, and river and harbor, excluding deficiency bills, aggregated 
$176,226,348.31, while the appropriations for those same bills amount 
only to $151,700,833.77, excluding the Halifax award of $5,500,000, 
| being $24,025,514.54 less than the estimate. Add to these regular esti- 
mates special estimates sent in from day to day during the session by 
the various Departments, and the grand total of estimates will be 
swelled by about $6,000,000. Adding the $6,000,000 of additional esti- 
mates to the $176,000,000 of regular estimates and the grand total of 
estimates amounts to $182,000,000, leaving the appropriations below 
the estimates in the round sum of $30,300,000. 
That the House and the country may arrive at a just conception of 


| the history of the eleven great appropriation bills I subjoin the fol- 
| lowing table: 


ippropriation bills for the fiscal year 1878~79. 


Passed Senate | - 
committee : Date. | Passed Senate. 


d 


~- 
Date. 


00 
00 


621 46 | 
"000 00 | 


Mar. 
Mar. 


48, 621 


3 46 
275, 000 


00 


205 00 
275, 000 00 
635 00 
70 | 

3, 373 00 |} 

3, 574 00 | 

, O75 70 | 
, B15, 702 16 — 
5, 565, 894 00 | May 
2, 075, 100 91 | June 


00 

00 

00 

00 | May 
70 

I8 |. 

00 | May 
06 | Jane 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


1, 120 
14, 249 
33, 996 
29, 406 574 

4, 721, 475 
25, 937, 986 01 
15, 598, 184 00 


27, 851, 891 54 


, 635 
528 


, 373 


00 
70 
0@ 
00 
70 


135 
603 


00 
70 
00 
00 
5 70 
ol 
30 
06 


ot 


May 


31 
18 | 


00 | ® 346, 000 00 | 
i 


6,504 93 


° | 8, 346, 000 00 00 


Swing | 155, 91 --| 157, 200, 833 


} i 


94 | a 77 


| 161, 852, 269 41 


This $6,000,000 should be added to the 


| stations, Coast Survey, United States courts, judgments, Signal Serv- 
ice, public buildings, and many other minor matters new and unusual, 
and an increase over the appropriations for 1878, but necessary or 
seemingly so, to the majority, of $1,750,000; to which should be 
added $4,150,000, one-half of the appropriation for rivers and har- 
bors, since no appropriation for that purpose was made at the last 
session, which resulted in swelling the present act te twice the sum it 
otherwise would have been. Putting these sums together, which 
make $7,400,000, and subtracting it from the $151,700,833, and we 
have left the sum of $144,000,833 as the net actual appropriation, ex- 
clusive of deficiencies, river and harbor, Halifax award, and increased 
service and extraneous matter, which is less than was appropriated 
at the last session of the Forty-fourth Congress for the present fiscal 
year for the same purposes and objects. 

The appropriations for the current fiscal year, including only 
$4,065,117.35 of legitimate deficiencies, as shown in Table No.3, which 
I will hereafter discuss, together with one-half of the river and har- 
bor bill, $4,150,000, passed by this Congress, and which is justly 
chargeable to that year, make the appropriations for 1873 aggregate 
in all $149,861,785, being in excess of the appropriations for the ensu- 
ing fiscal year $5,860,952. 

Having contrasted the sum of the appropriations for the ensuing 
fiscal year with those of the present fiscal year, which latter were 
made under the immediate supervision of Hon. William 8. Holman, 
a man renowned for his integrity, patriotism, and economy, and with 
the result of which I am contént, I now beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a table which contrasts the appropriations of 
the Forty-second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, and the first year of the 
Forty-fifth, Congresses with each other: 





TABLE No. 2.—Statement showing the appropriations by years since the Forty-second Congress, including the appropriations for 1879 by the Forty-fifth 
. Congress. 


! 
Forty-second Congress. 


1873. 


1874. 


Legislative, &c 
Military Academy 
Army 

Navy .. 

ree 
Pensions ..... 
Post-office 

Consular and diplomatic 
Sundry civil 
Fortifications 
Deticiencies 

Rivers and harbors 
Miscellaneous 


$18, 671, 785 
326, 101 3 
28, 683, 615 3: 
, 296, 73% 
5, 349, 462 
30, 4280, 000 
28, 519, 341 
, 219, 659 
, 148, 


413 § 
2, 037, 000 
2, 978, 


$17, 120 


000 
529, 167 
, ooo 
129 
| 000 
418 60 | ; 
000 6, 102 
743 * 3, 354, 


900 
nad 


5, 588, 


, 383, 


M14 26 


Forty-fifth 


Forty-third Congress. Congress 


1875. 


900 
£35 
500 
O46 
651 
000 
ool 
204 
744 
000 
699 18 
000 00 
614 13 


ev 
00 
00 27 
7 
2, 360 
, B00 
524 
, 374 
26, 644 


, 73 
339, 
, 788 
, B13, 
5, 620, 
. O20. 
756, 
404 
27, 009, 
O04 
703, 
218, 


818, 902, 236 
364, 740 
933, 830 ¢ 
, 001, 006 
554 55 


000 


7,933 33 
. 065 

, 167 § 

, 155 

, 162 

, 900 

, 71 

, 197 
474 5 
5, 000 

5, 420 

5, 000 00 
7,505 84 | 


$15, 450, 345 30 
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light-houses, life-saving service, and other matters, about $1,750,000 


pension law of 1879 is increased $1,500,000 under the restoring pension actof March 9, 1878. — 
civil appropriations are increased $5,500,000 by the Canadian fishery award, and, by increased amounts over the law of last year, for public buildings, 
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It will be observed that the first year of the Forty-second Congress 
there were appropriated $1°1,692,274. The second year the amount | 
ran up to $159,025,793, being an excess of over $8,000,000 for the last | 
year of the Forty-second Congress over the first year of the same 
Congress. The tirst year of the Forty-third the appropriations were 
$184.304.787 and those of the second year were $177 370,687, being 
about $9,000,000 less for the Forty-third than for the Forty-second. | 
The first session of the Forty-fourth the appropriations were $154,- | 
390,943 and of the second session they were $153,608,631, being the 
first democratic House since the war. The aggregate appropriation 
of the Forty-fourth Congress below the Forty-third was $53,676,252, | 
while the reduction below the Forty-second Congress is still more | 
marked, being $62,708,345. Now, allowing for the extraordinary ex- 
penditures made this session for the next fiscal year, being, as before | 
stated, about $14,000,000, consisting of the Halifax award, $5,500,000; | 
one-half of the river and harbor bill, $4,150,000; pensions for the 
restored soldiers of the war of 1812, $1,500,000, and increased civil | 
service, $1,750,000, and deducting that sum from the $157,000,000 in 
round numbers, and we have $144,000,000, using round numbers, for | 
the first year’s appropriations of the Forty-fifth Congress, which is | 
$37,000,000 less than the first year of the Forty-second and $45,000,000 
less than the second year of the same Congress, and $40,000,000 less 
than the first year of the Forty-third and $33,000,000 less than the 
second year of the Forty-third, and $10,000,000 less than the first year 
of the Forty-fourth and $9,000,000 less than the second session of the 
last Congress, charging that session with the total deficiencies appro- 
priated at the present session. 

tis proper tostatethat no deficiencies are included in the sum of the 
next fiscal year’s appropriations, while various amounts are included 
for deficiencies in all of the other years with which this comparison 
is made, but not sufficient to materially affect the prodigious con- 
trast in favor of the Forty-fourth Congress, and also of this the first 
year of the Forty-fifth, with the Forty-second and Forty-third Con- 
gresses. The difference between this first year of the Forty-fifth and | 
the last year of the Forty-fourth, after making all legitimate credits 
and debits, leaves the last session of the Forty-fourth at $149,861,785, 
including a legitimate extraordinary deficiency only of $4,065,117, and 
also including $4,150,000 for half of the river and harbor bill which is 
justly chargeable to that Congress, while with the legitimate credits 
I have already explained mere than once the appropriations for the 
next fiscal year stand at less than $144,000,000, showing a net reduc- 
tion below the present fiscal year of over $5,000,000, excluding the 
extraordinary matters already explained. With thisexplanation it is 
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| to pursue without injury to the public service. Woh 
| force that has been asked for by the Pension Bureau and the 





| more liberal appropriations have been made for public buildi; 
| had it not been for the exertions and opposition of the Honse , 


| real requirements of the service, so far as they were able to jud 


| these various deficiencies occur, and their cause and nature ; 


TABLE No, 3—Statement showing the amount and defining the character of the laws, known as “deficiency laws,” 
sessions of the Forty-fifth Congress. 


A 


ce 
clear that the policy of retrenchment and economy which the } 
of Representatives inaugurated in the face of the violent o 
both of the Senate and of the Administration, it has stil] 


Lonse 
PPOSitioy 
been able 
ave given all the 


é . 7 : : re Surgeon- 
General’s Office and the Adjutant-General’s Office, that is n¢ : 


for promptly treating all applications for pensions. 
Indeed, no branch of the public service can possibly suffer 


*CeSSary 


» as far 


. » Ule 
saving service, coast surveys, navy-yards, and other branches of the 


service than for the last two years, and yet the Senate would “Weseas 
added over $9,000,000 more to the appropriations for the nex; 


onter 


ees in behalf of publiceconomy. Just here I might truly remark tha; 
the Committee on Appropriations of this House made it a point in t} 
construction of the various appropriation bills to adjust them to the 


re 
f 


without leaving a margin for increased amounts to be added jy ¢} s 
Senate. In other words, no partisan parsimony prompted their a: tior 
but they were guided by the seeming necessities of the case in every 
instance. And I say further that, in my humble judgment, if t}y 
Administration should be prompted in the expenditures by the sam, 
catholic spirit which made up the appropriations, there will be yo 
reasonable excuse for deficiencies to appear in the next annual 
budget. I will go one step further; if the Administration is honest 
there can be no necessity for deficiencies, unless in some matter alto- 
gether unforeseen at this time. Deficiencies as a general rule serye 
as a cloak for maladministration and dishonesty. 

I have thus far shown that the real appropriations for the net ordi- 
nary expenditures for the next fiscal year should be placed at less thay 
$144,000,000 by excluding unusual appropriations. In this $144,000,009 
no deficiencies or foreign awards and only half of the river and har- 
bor billare included. Let me now refer to the subject in another light 

The entire appropriations made at the extra session and this ses 
sion of Congress amount to $172,903,165.79, exclusive of private acts 
appropriating money. In this round sum is included a single item of 
$14,534,672.52 deficiencies for 1878, 1277, 1876, and prior years extend 
ing back to 1870. Of this large sum only $2,471,203.32 legitimately 
accrued on account of the insufficiency of appropriaticns for this {is- 
cal year. The balance, $12,063,469.20, properly and really belong to 
1877 and prior years. 

The following table, No. 3, will fully explain the ycats in which 





passed during the first and s 
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In connection with this table, I make the following summary of 
the deficiencies appropriated for, for the fiscal year 1878, that do not 
grow out of the ordinary and necessary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, to wit: 

Patent Office fire, salaries of additional employés, rent of 

buildings and restoration of models, in all............. $100, 000 
I oo ae this acta bine tly mae iint dain yee tine « 500, OOO 
Silver vault for subtreasury, New York..............--.- 75, 000 
Expenses of the extra session of Congress,in all,about.. 100, 000 
To supply deficiencies that may occur in the revenue of 


the Post-Office Department .......-.... seenes sheer eens 550, 000 
Co Soa Aiab Gets thoi edhhanens demi bala ship ciiah eid awn 1, 325, 000 


To this sum may be added several smaller amounts that present | 
themselves upon an examination of these laws as extraordinary, and 
unforeseen at the time of making the regular appropriations, that 
would swell it to over $1,500,000, leaving a legitimate and natural 
deficiency of less than $2,500,000 for 1878. 

In the deficiencies appropriated for, for the year 1877, of the whole 
amount of $1,466,545.85, $731,286.25 was to pay judgments of Court 
of Claims and $25,000 to pay for labor at navy-yards where the reg- 
ular appropriation had been wrongfully diverted to other purposes. 
Under the head of “ Deficiencies for 1576 and prior years, and those 


| ment. And although $172,908,165.79 have been appropriated for the 








growing out of misappropriation of funds in the Navy Department,” 
of the whole amount, $5,559,000, about $1,500,000 was deficiency for 
pay of the Navy, caused by illegal diversion of funds appropriated 
for that purpose by the head‘of the Navy Department under the last 
administration, and nearly $4,000,000 was to pay for contracts unlaw- 
fully made at that time. Of the $871,304.84 in the column of “ Re-ap- 
propriations, &c.,” $336,114.52 was a mere re-appropriation of money 
already charged to the appropriations under previous Congresses, 


| and $535,190.32 is for the payment of expenditures heretofore treated 


as permanent, and not provided for in the regular appropriations of 
previous Congresses. Under the title of “ Extraneous matter” in this 
table is included an advance appropriation of $325,000 for the State, 
War, and Navy Departments in Weskinaten, and $797,000 for advances 


| on public buildings throughout the country, and $300,000 advanced 


for subsistence of the Army, and the further sum of about $1,200,000, 
over $1,000,000 of which by virtue of an adjustment of accounts with 
railroads wil! not be paid owt of the Treasury, making really an abso- 
lute appropriation of money out of the Treasury under this head of 
only $1,572,659.50. 

It will be observed that this Congress has cleaned up the old scores 
of former Congresses, running back for a seriee of years, and whic h 
have been pushed off from time to time and from Congress to Con- 
gress, from one cause and another avoiding settlement and adjust- 
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ensuing fiseal year and to supply deficiencies for past years, yet the 
following sums, Which are extraordinary and unusual, may be fairly 
deducted, to wit: 


Deficiencies. «+--+ +++ --0+ eee eee e eee eee eee ene eee $14, 534, 672 52 
Halifax award...-.-.----- Boece coc eee concee ences oe 5, 500, 000 00 
Half of river i ia a i 4, 150,000 00 
Pension soldiers war 1812 .......---...--. ---.+----+ 1,500, 000 00 
Extraneous matter ..-..-----+ +--+ ++--++-+--+-------- 1, 750, 000 00 


Deficiency, post-office, courts, &c., in sundry civil bill 


of this GOOBIOM.... ccc coccwe ceccce cocwes coccvs + cece 1, 000, 000 00 | 


28, 434, 672 52 

To this sum should be added the $1,000,000 above referred to, which 
will not be paid out of the Treasury, owing to the adjustment of rail- 
road accounts with the Government, for transportation and interest. 

Deducting this sum, $29,434,672.52, from the grand total we have 
less than $144,000,000. 

Tried by any fair rule of computation and from any stand-point 
of explanation and elucidation the sum of the net ordinary appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year amounts to about $144,000,000, in 
round numbers. 

The importance of close and well-digested appropriations cannot 
be too well considered or too rigidly adhered to if we would protect 
the people from exorbitant taxation and the Treasury from wasteful 


and profligate expenditure. If large and extravagant appropriations | 


are made we may naturally expect wasteful and needless expendi- 
tures. 


The following table shows as nearly as the books of the Treasury | 
will do, taken from the Finance Report and other official records of | 


the Government for the years therein mentioned, the expenditures 
and appropriations: 


TaBLE No. 4.—Statement showing the appropriations for the fiscal years 


1873 to 1878, inclusive, and the net expenditures under the same. 









Years. | Appropriations. | Expenditures. 
-— . animistic - 

EE Oe a ee ee | $181, 622,274 94 | $180, 488, 636 90 
1874... c 04 194, 118, 985 00 
BE. ccnccccccscnesenccnvssscacegesss ctoese oseus 184, 304, 787 08 27 
IBS. ..cccccccccveccccecccccecccccccccecsscocsce 177, 370, 687 81 | oe 3 36 
. eee soeeaeh (mids qigheod cocateinch vad 154, 090, 943 53 | 144, 209, 963 28 
REED. vucabdnasenesatintintoetccancesnscuesss eee SE Dada deaweiweere 





In the consideration of the subjects of appropriations and expendi- 
tures, it must be kept constantly and clearly in mind that the former 
refer exclusively to legislation, while the latter relate alone to admin- 
istration. Hence Congress is responsible for appropriations but the 
Executive Departments are responsible for the expenditures. All de- 
ficiencies are in the nature of expenditure and arise either from an 
insufficient appropriation or from an extravagant and profligate ap- 
plication of the appropriation. A legitimate deficiency only exists 
where an appropriation made in pursuance of existing law proves to 
be insufficient to meet the demands of the service honestly adminis- 
tered. The books of the Treasury do not show the expenditures of 
the Government under each appropriation act, but only make an ex- 
hibit in bulk, which may or may not be correct. It is unfortunate 
that each expenditure is not confined to the appropriation made spe- 
cially for that purpose, as the law requires. 

A better system of book-keeping should be compelled by law, show- 
ing each item of expenditure under each separate appropriation, con- 
fining the expenditure to the particular appropriation providing for 
thesame. In that manner greater accuracy could be had and fewer 
forced balances on the books would be charged by experts, amounting 
to many millions of do)lars, to the scandal of that Department and, 
if true, to the injury of tax-payers. But it is gratifying to know 
that, as a general rule, as the above table illustrates, as appropria- 
tions diminish expenditures gauge themselves to the reduction. 
Hence the importance of looking closely to the sums asked to be ap- 
propriated from the Treasury. 

_ The value of this principle is most signally illustrated by compar- 
ing the appropriations — expenditures under the first year of the 
rule of the democratic House of Representatives with its immediate 


republican predecessor. For instance, in 1876 the appropriations | 


were $177,000,000 and the expenditures were $164,000,000, that being 
the last fiseal year for which a republican House made appropria- 
tions; while in 1877, the first fiscal year of a democratic House, the 
appropriations were reduced $23,000,000, and the expenditures fell 
below by $20,000,000 those of the preceding year. 

The Committee on Appropriations besides maturing and reporting 
all of the regular appropriation bills (except the river and harbor, 
Which was reported by the Committee on Commerce) have had about 
six hundred communications relative to appropriations referred to 
them as shown by the docket of the committee, all of which have 


been considered and acted upon. And in this connection I desire to | 


enter my protest against a practice rapidly growing of thrusting upon 
this committee the duties that legitimately devolve upon other com- 
inittees, It is with difficulty that we have been able to resist being 
converted into a committee on claims as well as on appropriations. 
These extra duties added to our legitimate duties render our labors 
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onerous in the extreme ; besides, it necessitates judicial inquiries we 
have not time to make. But fora judicial inquiry during this session 
into a certain class of claims which had passed into judgments against 
the United States, amounting to several millions, in which investiga- 
tion the committee were enabled to detect and expose a batch of 
flagrant frauds, there would have been drawn large aniounts of money 
from the Treasury without any equitable or just right to demand it. 

Another practice that needs very much to be checked is that of 
attaching to the sundry civil appropriation bill every conceivable 
kind of bill or proposition, and thus by combination of their advo- 
cates to rush it through Congress without due consideration of very 
many of its important features. But, under these and other disad- 
vantages, the Committee on Appropriations have cause to congratu- 
late the country that the march of retrenchment and reform so gal- 
lantly begun three years ago has been steady and untiring. The 
résumé as already elucidated leaves no ground for skepticism as to the 
future retrenchment of public expenditures. Had there been economic 
accord between the two Houses—in other words, had the Senate not 
added $16,000,000 to the appropriation bills as reported to the House— 
the grand result would have been a still greater triumph for retrench- 
ment. 

In the study of political economy I am reminded that no great 
reform has ever been carried to success except under the patronage 
| and support of a great and dominant political party. It is necessary 
| that the different departments, the legislative and executive, should 
be in accord. Now that the Senate will certainly be democratic on 
the 4th of March next, this great movement of reform will have 
overcome one other barrier. And when the people shall again in 
| solemn assize select their Chief Magistrate the last obstacle will be 


| broken down. When the people and both Houses of Congress and the 
President and the Executive Departments all are in accord the work 
| of retrenchment will move steadily and bravely forward. Its perma- 
nent success can only be achieved by placing the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the Government under the control of the same 
political organization. 

The Forty-tifth Congress is anomalous and almost without a prec- 
edent in the history of the Government in the matter of its political 
organism as a whole. With a democratic House and a republican 
Senate, the Executive may be said to be a nondescript, not exactly 
| agreeing with either party. It has announced a policy and yet been 
unfortunate in its execution,even to failure. But notwithstanding 
this marked political incongruity, great progress has been made. 
The class legislation and monopoly and general ruinous policy of the 
party in power for the last fourteen years, which has set a mine 
beneath the foundations of society, which careful statesmanship can 
alone prevent ignition, that would explode and destroy every inter- 
est and retrograde American civilization half a century, have been 
checked and turned back although not entirely reversed. 

The gold ring, although backed by the Executive for the last ten 
years, and which in its inordinate and insatiate thirst had set a price 
upon the entire property and liberties of the people, fell back aghast 
at the overwhelming victory of silver remonetization; and the na- 
tional banks, the blood-suckers of the people, failing to have their 
taxes removed, received a mortal blow when Congress passed the act 
requiring the reissuance of the legal-tender currency by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, forbidding any further contraction and constituting 
it a permanent circulation. This is the fatal rock upon which the 
power of the national banks will be eventually and, I trust, very soon 
utterly and forever shattered, and their circulation substituted by 
United States legal-tenders, saving annually to the people $20,000,000. 
With tha remonetization of silver and the reissuance of legal-tenders 
the coils of resumption, although not entirely broken, are yet greatly 
slackened. 

The resumption act repealed outright by the House of Representa- 
tives was defeated by the Senate, but the measures just referred to 
| tend very far in mitigation of any future evil it may inflict upon the 
business interests of the people. But who shall atone for the incal- 
| culable harm it has already accomplished in the ruin of thousands, 
yea, millions? 

With this prospect shining in upon us, where all has been rayless 
and dark, who does not catch the inspiration of better times? When 
this Congress met the power of the Gold ring was @t its zenith. Now 
that power is broken and crumbling. Then it hoped and essayed to 
destroy all values except gold. Now how changed! Silver, its dis 
honored associate, has been restored and made the peer of gold. Con- 
traction has been arrested and greenbacks permanently installed as 
legal tenders. But at last is not confidence about to seize the scepter 
and again rule the destinies of the business world? Are not the dark 
clouds that have hung like the funeral pall of a starless night for 
years over our people at last breaking? Is not the silver lining 
clearly visible? There is no longer any hope of profit by hoarding 
money. The bankers themselves no longer need feel the necessity of 
large reserves to redeem their issues, for with the legislation now 
perfected the resumption act, although still an evil because it is a 
fraud, is yet powerless to do one-tenth the injury it has already done, 
and could and would continue to do, had these beneficent measures 
failed of enactment. 

Under this state of things has not the economy inaugurated by the 
democratic House of Representatives in the Forty-fourth Congress, 
and which this Democratic House still adheres to and builds upon, 
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proved a powerful auxiliary in effectuating this relief? Will it not 
continue to assist the people and the Government on over the threat- 
ened abyss of individual and national bankruptcy lately so impend- 
ing and portentous. 

The House of Representatives also passed a revenue bill reducing 
the tax on manufactured tobacce from 24 to 16 cents per pound. This 
bill awaits the action of the Senate. The majority in the House also 
voted in favor of a graduated tax upon all incomes over $2,000 per 
annum. Almost the entire democratic members of the House voted 
for substituting the principle of a revenue tariff in lieu of the present 
protective system of duties, but the entire republican strength, aided 
by a few democrats, were enabled to defeat the tariff bill of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. The bankrupt law has been repealed 
during this session of Congress, to take effect the Ist day of Septem- 
ber next. 

The bill requiring a settlement of the interest account of the Pacific 
Railroads with the Government and securing in future the interest of 
the United States in connection with those corporations to the ulti- 
mate recovery of the capital invested or loaned by the Government 
to them became a law, a measure alike of private justice on the one 
hand and of public protection on the other. 

The Forty-tifth Congress has followed up the determined and patri- 
otic action inaugurated by the Forty-fourth Congress in its dying 
hour in placing a restriction upon the uses of the Army, and which 
induced the new Executive to convene the present Congress in extra 
session in consequence of the failure of the Army bill at that session. 
A similar restriction has been put upon the Army appropriation bill 
of this session, restricting the Army from being used in future, as it 
has been in the past, to sustain State governments in defiance of the 
popular will and the constituted authorities. Thisisa great triumph 
of civil liberty over military usurpation and goes very far to restore 
the wavering contidence of the friends of liberty and law in the future 
stability of our free institutions. Besides the achievement of this 
great principle—one which cost our Anglo-Saxon ancestors centuries 
of strifo and rivers of blood—provision has been made for the perma- 
nent reorganization of the Army on a peace footing, upon which a 
commission will sit and report to this House at the next session. 

The investigation into the affairs of the Navy has developed an 
extravagant and wasteful expenditure of public money without any 
material compensating benefits. Over $190,000,000 have been ex- 
pended (and might as well have been sunk in the sea) on this depart- 
ment of thé*public defense, and to-day the Government is absolutely 
without a navy that could successfully compete on the high seas with 
a fifth-rate power. The investigation which has been vigorously 
pushed for the last three years is by no means barren of important 
results, the knowledge of which bas already tended, and will in future 
tend, to greatly improve and purify the service. 

I might alse refer to the action of the House of Representatives in 
the expression, by an almost unanimous vote of its members, disavow- 
ing any intention to unsettle the presidential title ; but at the same 
time the democratic majority, with singular unanimity, have placed 
themselves on record in favor of the exposure of frauds that despoil 
the people of their rightful authority and grossly and unblushingly 
insult their majesty. These investigations and exposures will pre- 
serve the public morals and prevent such national scandals hereafter. 

If, then, no other good should arise than to prevent their repeti- 
tion, admitting that the stain of national dishonor has been indel- 
libly stamped upon the nation’s escutcheon, it will be some copso- 
lation to patriotic men of all parties to put the brand upon the 
guilty parties and to hold them up to future generations as a warn- 
ing to all citizens who would attempt a similar outrage upon their 
country’s fair name, and upon the rights of the people. These im- 
portant results briefly mentioned are before the country and have 
passed into history. Had the Executive and Senate been in accord 
with the House of Representatives it is safe to say that much greater 
economy would have been practiced and that where we have partial 
and restricted changes, particularly in the currency as well as on other 
subjects, there would have been an absolute reversal of the policy 
and a direct repeal. But as it is, the second session of the Forty- 
fifth Congress will be memorable as the era which witnessed the first 
successful blow upon monopoly and class legislation since the war 
period and put their legions in retreat. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS EWING, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Th ursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the substitute of the Senate for the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third sec- 
tion of the act entitled “ An act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 


Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, on the 24th of November last the House 
passed the bill to repeal all that part of the act of January 14, 1875, 
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. . [ rT © . 
| which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the }, 
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debt or use surplus revenues to provide for redemption in eoin ..« 
United States notes on and after Janaary 1, 1879. The Senat, = > 
the bill back to us with all after the enacting clause stricken oy} 4, 
with two wholly different provisions inserted. They are, first. 4 a 
vision to make greenbacks receivable in payment for 4 per cent = 
bonds; and, second, a provision to make greenbacks receiyal|« for 
customs after October 1, 1878. a 

On Friday last, when the bill was received back from the Se 
with these amendments, I moved to non-concur, and asked a comm, 
tee of conference. The motion was defeated by nearly a ae 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fort] now moves to coneur in th, 
amendments. I have a word or two to say why, in my Opinion, that 
motion should not prevail. r 

We are told we can get no more than the Senate now offers, ay, 
if we fail to take this we shall get nothing. Sir, that is not tig 
spirit with which we should maintain the rights of the people. |; 
we are ready to accept a slight concession in lieu of a great righ; 
we will henceforth be expected to sacrifice important measures}. 
petty compromises. The Senate offers nothing desirable in thes 
amendments except to make greenbacks receivable for customs, \ 
separate bill for that single purpose, now in the hands of my ¢o| 
league, [Mr. SoUTHARD,] will pass the House to-day or to-morroy 
Let the Senate pass that bill by itself, and not offer us this “nubbin” 
as a condition of acquiescence in the gigantic wrong of forced y- 
sumption. 

The only other proposition in the Senate amendments is a device of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to promote resumption. That is tly 
provision giving him power to sell 4 per cent. bonds for greenbacks q: 
his discretion. ‘There are two methods by which he hopes to maintaiy 
resumption. One is by hoarding coin to pay the greenbacks as they 
are presented for redemption ; the other is to collect greenbacks from 
taxes or sales of bonds and withhold them from circulation, so as to 
make them scarce, and thus stop their flow to the Treasury for re- 
demption. To the extent of all the surplus moneys in the Treasury th: 
greenbacks so received are appropriated by the resumption law to the uses: 
resumption. 

The Secretary does not construe the act passed this session stop- 
ping the further destruction of greenbacks and requiring their reissue 
as at all limiting the sweeping provision of the resumption law appro- 
priating all surplus moneys to resumption purposes, as his telegram 
of to-day to my friend from Kansas [Mr. PHILLIPS] very plainly 
shows. That appropriation applies to proceeds of sales of bonds as 
well as to surplus revenues. As the law now stands, he can only sell 
bonds for coin. Give him the power to sell them for greenbacks 
also, and you enable him to take legal-tenders out of circulatio 
and hoard them in the Treasury without any limit except the limit 
of the popular demand for the bonds. The greenbacks now in pri- 
vate vaults throughout the country, awaiting a revival of business, 
would go largely into these bonds and be hoarded in the Treasury, 
to be paid out again only when, in the language of Mr. Sherman, 
“they can be maintained at par with coin.” Hence, no matter how 
great the business demand for the reissue of greenbacks hoarded by 
the Secretary might become, the people could only get them in cir- 
culation again when their reissue, in his opinion, would not endanger 
resumption. 

We have already increased our bonded debt $120,000,000 to aid re- 
sumption. This Senate amendment gives the Secretary new power 
and facilities to increase it indefinitely for that purpose. We have 
already contracted our currency seventy-five millions for resumption. 
This amendment gives him new power and facilities to contract it. 
It is therefore only a dangerous and pernicious enlargement of the 
powers for mischief conferred on the Secretary by the resumption 
law. 

But there is a still further objection to this amendment. If resump- 
tion shall break down, as Iam thoroughly convinced it will, gold will 
mount to a high premium. I would not be surprised to see it go to 5!) 
per cent. above par in greenbacks. Suppose it does ; then we will be 
selling 4 per cent. coin bonds for greenbacks worth but sixty-six and 
two-thirds cents on the dollar in coin, thus repeating in effect the 5.2! 
bond swindle. 

If we concur in the amendment striking out all of our bill after 
the enacting clause we abandon our demand for the repeal of the 
resumption scheme. That demand was not made first by us, but by 
the people; and whatever changes may have recently come over this 
House, the people still demand it more org ene! and vehemently 
than ever. The eight months during which this bill slept in the hos- 
tile hands of the Senate have been the most calamitous ever endured 
by the American people. Their business is being ruined, their for- 
tunes swept away, their very means of subsistence stolen by the cun- 
ning deviltry of this scheme of resumption—a scheme which not ove 
in ten of its intelligent promoters believes can result in permanent 
specie payments, and the only certain effect of which is the robbery 
of the many and the enrichment of the few through an enormous 
decrease in the prices of commodities and increase in the purchasing 
power of money. Let us accept no substitute for the repeal of - 
most impracticable and destructive law. Let us stand for repe? 
until the Senate and the President yield to the voice of the peo 


ple. 





Army Appropriation Bill—Transfer of Indian Bureau to the War 
Department. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 27, 1872 


the bill (H. R. No. 4867) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I had expected to 
submit some remarks to the House upon the Indian transfer bill when 
t came up in its regular order, but, it now being moved as an amend- | 
ment to the Army bill, I present them here. 
~ Sir. Lam opposed to the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department. 2 : ; 

There are two methods of dealing with the Indian: one to exter- 
winate him, the other to civilize him if we can. If we are to resort 
to the former I would place him under the exclusive control of the 
military power; but if to the latter, I would retain him under the 
civil arm of the Government. 

| would not insinuate that the soldier is necessarily blood-thirsty 
or brutal, but I do mean to say that all his habiis, tastes, training, 
methods of thought, and modes of action render it so much easier for 
him to shoot a refractory Indian than to teach him his A B C’s that 
in about six cases out of ten I should expect him to adopt the shorter 


Un 


method, thereby confirming the reputed saying of General Sheridan | 


that “the only good Indian is the dead Indian.” 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind there is something so incompatible in the 
very idea of a soldier, booted and spurred, and ready as he must be, 
ata moment’s notice, to march to the field, being engaged in teaching 
an Indian Sunday school or instructing aboriginal farmers in the arts 
and mysteries of agriculture, that the bare mention of the thought 
demonstrates its utter absurdity. 

Why, sir, in the nature of things, all the conditions of civilization 
are violated by such an arrangement. Men to be civilized must be 
gathered into communities, given tixedness of abode, incitement to 
labor, property in the products of their toil, and they must be sub- 
jected to steadiness and regularity of control. All these things, the 
conditions and necessities, the soldier’s life utterly forbid. The office 
of the soldier is to protect and preserve; that of the civilian to build 
up and improve. You might as well blend the duties of the police- 
man with the functions of the judge as to clothe military power with 
permanent civic authority. 

In a given case a military officer might do well for one month, ten 
months, or two years; but we are here considering a system, some- 
thing that is to endure; and, sir, unless men are to be civilized and 
Christianized upon the plan of the Indiana colonel who, not “ to be 
outdone by any New England regiment,” detailed a hundred men to 
be baptized, all this talk about civilizing barbarous tribes through 
military processes per se is simply preposterous and absurd. Besides, 
sir, one of the most vital cenditions for the work of civilization is 
wanting in the case of military officers. The men who civilize the 
Indian must be the men who believe the Indian can be civilized. 
Yet one of the strongest reasoxs brought forward and urged for this 
transfer is that a majority of military men have expressed the belief 
that the Indian cannot be civilized. 


And, Mr. Chairman, to the majority of the Committee on Indian | 


Affairs I accord the candor of the same belief. That there may be no 
mistake about it, I read the follewing from the committee’s report : 
In 1849 the Department of the Interior was created and at once assumed control 


of the whole Indian question. Thirty years have passed away, a generation has 
come and gone, millions of money have been spent, much blood has been shed, and 


many, very many valuable lives have been sacrificed in the effort to civilize these | 


savage tribes. Our holy religion has been invoked under the fullest sanctions of 
theGovernment ; the agencies have been divided out between the different churches, 
houses of worship have been erected, schools established, and school-houses built ; 
pious missionaries, preachers, and teachers have been sent out among them ; the 
agent himself has been selected by his church because of his supposed piety and 
intelligence and his entire willingness to spend and be spent in this great cause. 
These agents have taken with them a little army of good men and women eager to 
teach the arts and industries of civilization. 
® . * . * * * 

Suffice it to say that there is no occupation or industry that has not in many of 
these agencies been represented. All these have been sent out by the Government 
without money and without price, that they might carry to the Indians civilization 
and salvation, and yet after thirty years the work has hardly begun. The savages 
thirty years ago are savages still: “The wild and nomadic tribes are wild and no- 
madie still, They refuse to be tanght; refuse to eat bread in the sweat of their 
brow, and adhere to all their savage superstitions and modes of life. They know 
nothing of agriculture and refuse to learn. Look even at the boasted progress of 
the tive civilized tribes. Banish from this Territory to-morrow all the whites and 
mixed bloods that are there, and all progress and improvement is at an end. The 
farms will grow up for want of culture; the schools will disappear ; the churches 
Will be closed and go into decay, and in a very few years the full-bloods would re- 
lapse or rather return to their primitive barbarism. Does not history and all expe- 
nence show that the present system to a very large extent is a failure? 


Well, Mr. Chairman, if this be so, if it be true that American civili- | 


zation breaks down at this very point and fails to enlighten and im- 


Prove our barbarous tribes, while all other civilizations and govern- | 


res deal with the lowest forms of humanity and lift them to the 
igher levels of life, then let us say so, and by the strong arm of 
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military power blot out and exterminate a barbarism with which we 
have shown ourselves incompetent to deal; for no nation and no 
people are justified in fostering and building up in their midst a bar- 
barism from which the light and hope of civilization has gone out 
forever. 

But do the facts justify this assumption? Without multiplying 
words, I read the following from the report of the board of Indian 
commissioners for the year 1877: 


Of the 278,000 Indians in the United States, (those in Alaska not included,) 112,903 
now wear citizen's dress. In 1868 they had 7,476 houses; now 22.199 houses are 
occupied by Indians, of which 1,103 have been built during the last year. There 
are now 330 schools on Indian reservations, with 437 teachers, where in 1868 there 
were reported 111 schools and 134 teachers. The number of scholars now att 
ing school is 11,515; in 1868 the number was 4,718 

During the last year the sum of $337,379 has been expended for educatior 
number of Indians who can read is 40,397 ; and of these, 1,206 have leat 

the last year. In this number the five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory a 








re 
not included 
Phere are 207 church buildings on Indian reservations ; about 23,000 Indians are 
church-members 
rhe following statistics, carefully compiled, illustrate the effects of th: present 
humane policy indugurated in 1269 
Results of peace poli« y during the past nine years,* 
1368 1877 
Nn NINE oon anti aeghinnenh es hand we debe emein 112, 903 
| Houses occupied 7, 471 22, 199 
eo a ere anda praialinne “a 1, 103 
Schools ..... iouwes iddion Gelunbaeqnseweneceedeueseee lil $20 
Teachers ...... rrentnkes paeinedewademeees - 14 437 
Scholars euevewe ‘ 4,718 11.515 
Money expended for education............ ned - , 337, 379 
Indians who can read 40, 397 


Learned to read last year, (five tribes, Indian Territory, not 
included) asbeuedes wate eae 

Church buildings on reservations. -... an omeidines obdaahe } 207 

Indian church-members, about. . . 

Land cultivated by Indians, (acres) nea ; 

Male Indians engaged in labor, (five tribes not included)... 

Bushels of wheat raised................ aes a ete séee 126, 117 


"4, 207 1 5008 


? 
_ ’ 
ia? 
x te 


Bushels of corn raised cae ‘ ; : 467, 363 | 4, 656, 952 
| Bushels of oats and barley............ cers ssoses 43, 976 $49, 247 
Bushels of vegetables. ....... : adn ; . 236, 926 556, 975 
EGE BE 500000500 i eae ound a 16, 216 14%, 473 
Horses and mules owned by Indians...... rn 43, 960 216, 256 
| Cattle owned by Indians. . au : “ =e 42, 874 217, #83 
Swine owned by Indians............ ne ‘ : ; 29,890 | 121, 358 
Sheep owned by Indians........- « piaialaerin mraartoi ‘ 2, 683 557, 444 


* Number of Indians in the United States, 278,000 


These results in industry, education, and Christianity in the short space of nine 
years contirm our belief, often expressed in former reports, that the peace policy 
| is the only right policy, and there should be no longer any doubt as to its contina- 
ance as the permanent policy of the Government. And yet every year the proposal 
is renewed to recommit the management of Indian affairs to the War Department 
and abandon the work of civilization so well begun. 


Now, what measure do the men engaged in this work, and who 
have helped to achieve the above results, recommend? They say : 

One measure which we have repeatedly recommended is the extension of law 
and government over all Indian reservations. In their present condition these 
reservations are the resort of the most lawless and desperate people in America 
and they are left totally without the restraints of proper legal tribunals. If there 
chance to be a military post near, the commanding officer may, at his discretion, 
arrest a person on the reservation charged with felony. But where there is no 
garrison, if an Indian or a white man is robbed or murdered, there is no legal re- 
dress by judicial process or chance of the punishment of the criminal. The reser- 
vation has become thus the paradise ef desperadoes. 

What chance, Mr. Chairman, has civilization to grow and flourish 
under conditions like these, where all civil law is abrogated and 
all crime goes unpunished? Take one of our most enlightened com- 
munities and abolish all law for the punishment of crime or the regn- 
lation of society, and how long would it be before it would lapse into 
barbarism? Yet this is precisely the condition in which the Govern- 
| ment has for years left these savage tribes; and yet it stands to-day 

demanding, against all these conditions, civilization or extermina- 

| tion. It is safe to say that these Indian territories are not only the 
“paradise of desperadoes,” but that there is not an outlaw from New 
York to San Francisco who, if hotly pursued, does not find his last 
refuge there. They are the abode of the lowest and dirtiest white 
men which the refuse of humanity can spawn upon the world. And 
yet we are told in this majority report that— 

Banish from this Territory all the whites and mixed-bloods that are there and 
all progress and improvement are at an end. 

Of course Ido not mean to say that there are not there whites and 
mixed bloods of the highest respectability; but it is just these, Mr. 
Chairman, who so sorely need protection in their work. 

The commissioners further say : 

Another measure of equal importance and urgency is the division of lands now 
held in common, and the endowmentof each Indian family with a permanent home 
This we have recommended every year since the board was organized, and scarcely 
a report of the Secretary of the Interior or of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
can be opened without finding the same recommendation. It is too plain for argu 
ment that no people will make real progress in civilization without the incentive 
| to labor and enterprise that the right to individual ownership of property inspires. 

That the Indians themselves feel the necessity of this is shown by 
the following petition of the Santee Sioux in Nebraska: 

To the PRESIDENT of the United States : 
Ten years ago you placed the Santee people and Wabashaw (one of their chiefs) 
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in Knox County, Nebraska; and we are now competent to carry on the work you 
bid us to learn todo. But we are not yet participants in the laws of Knox County. 
And therefore we pray the President that, since we are satisfied with this coun- 
try, he would help us to secure, like white men, one hundred and sixty acres each, 
by paving the homestead entries thereon 

We Dakotas are now able to do the work of citizens. Some of us are now min- 
iste: 4, some teachers, and some have gone as missionaries to the wild Indian tribes. 
Some are also carpenters, some blacksmiths, some sawyers, some millers, and others 
farmers \ll these kinds of work we are now able todo. Therefore we ask the 
President to secure all this to us, and grant this our prayer. 

(s by 136 men and 2 women, in the presence ot the United States agent and 
aries 








miss 





And yet, Mr.Chairman, this is the kind of result which this majority 
report styles a “ failure.” 

Abner L. Earle, sent out by the board of Indian commissioners in 
October, 1877, to inspect the various agencies, says: 


The Indians are evidently coming to recognize the necessity of settling down 
to work, and seem disposed to accept the situation. They are undoubtedly no 
more inclined to adopt habits of industry than the average of white men, yet they 
can just as easily be induced to work. They have, however, more to hinder and 
less to encourage ; they are not familiar with the industries of civilization, and are 
weculiarly sensitive to the ridicule incident toawkward and abortive efforts ; they 
ber. not the incentive of ownership in the land, and are constantly under appre- 
hension of being removed, especially if they make improvements 
* * 


. * * 


* 

If the bands make such settlements, as they seem now disposed to do, and ar- 
rangements can be made to place in each settlement of one hundred, more or less, 
a practical farmer to help them in farming and herding, with his wife to show the 
women about housekeeping, and a teacher to have charge of a day school for the 
children, the same or greater progress which has been made by the Modocs within 
the past four years will be made in fifty other places in the Territory within the 
next four years, and to a great degree solve some of the questions in regard to the 
Indians 


Now, Mr. Chairman, think of the patience, devotion, skill, and care 
which the above arrangement requires, and then imagine a soldier 
with his tinsel and trappings setting up in that sort of “ housekeep- 
ing!” But it may be said that the farmer might be under the direc- 
tion and control of the soldier. Ah, sir, when the farmer learns ag- 
riculture from the soldier, especially if it be a young lieutenant fresh 
from West Point, the soldier will study tactics under the farmer, and 
the military lion will lie down with the bucolic lamb and a little 
Indian boy shall lead them! 


D. H. Jerome, also sent out by the board of commissioners, says of 
the Yankton agency: 


This is under the control of John J. Gasman, and is the home and headquarters 
of Bishop Hare, missionary bishop of Niobrara. It is located near the settled por 
tion of the Territory, and the Indians are well advanced in civilization. Here the 
cultivation of grain has been fairly successful fer the past five years, the average 
growth of spring wheat being from ten to fourteen bushels and of squaw-corn 
some forty bushels per acre Potatoes and other vegetables grow well. The cat- 
tle-range is abundant and good, as well as hay-meadows, both on the bottom and 
uplands. The agency has fine herds of cattle and nearly one thousand sheep, all 
of which are rapidly increasing. They are used for the common benefit of the In 
dians It also has a flouring-mill, a saw-mill, blacksmitb-shop, carpenter-shop ; 
lathes for turning iron and wood, a tin-shop, and looms for weaving cloth and rag 
carpets. The labor in these mills and shops, except a master-mechanic, is per- 
formed by the Indians 


Mr. Chairman, this is another one of the “failures” we read of in 
the majority report. 


J. L. Mahan, of the Lake Superior agency of Wisconsin, says: 


Che prospects are very favorable for the best crops the Chippewas have ever had. 
Never before in the history of these Indians have they made such a general effort 
to plant all the seed furnished, and never have they come so near succeeding. 
Eight hundred bushels of oats, eight hundred and seventy bushels of corn, two 
thousand six huntired and seventy-five bushels of turnips, five hundred tons of hay, 
eighty bushels of peas, and over two thousand bushels of potatoes, besides smaller 
produce in large quantities, it is estimated will be harvested. When told, last fall, 
that the Indians were to receive the goods and supplies in payment for labor per 
formed on their eighties, they saw in this the answer to their petitions that the Gov- 
ernment would assist them to clear off and open up farms in this wilderness, and 
they went to work with more real enthusiasm than I ever witnessed before, each 
striving to outdo his neighbor, and all to have the very best crops that hard work 


and good seed would produce upon not over-excellent soil, and their highest hopes 
have been realized 


Another “ failure,” Mr. Chairman! 
The following from the farmer at Red Cliff gives a lively picture 
of Indian work: 


As soon as you directed me to commence work on the eighties every Indian on 
the reserve was up and ready to bring war upon the tall pines and massive oaks. 
They seemed as eager to work, and more so, than most white men. I took each 
Indian who owned an eighty, and with two men to help him set him to work clear- 
ing, grubbing, &c., preparatory to pase. Each one had from twenty-four to 
thirty days to prepare his ground for the seeds, and I am proud to say they did 
almost as much work in that time as white men could have Eee. 


The following from the farmer at Bad River: 

I think the civilized Indians have never been so prosperous as at present. They 
have planted large crops of potatoes, corn, and garden vegetables, and they have 
had constant employment in the logging-camps the past winter. A number have 
sold the pine timber on their allotments, and in nearly every sale consulted me in 
regard to the price, and I think they have all had the full value of the pine sold. 


Some have squandered it, but most of them have bought horses and cattle, and 
some have used the proceeds to improve their farms. 


Mr. Robert Pew, the teacher at Red Cliff, writes: 


The number of children of school age residing on the reserve is fifty-eight. Of 
these I have on my school roll forty-seven, and nearly all have attended regularly 
since | commenced giving them a lunch at dinner-time, unless they were needed 
at home to work or were obliged to leave for the hunting-ground or fishing-camp. 


Another agent reports: 


The greatest need of those on the reservation at present is a good individual 
title to their lands. Great labor is required in clearing land and rendering it avail- 


} the evil which civilization has brought is not greater than the good. 


—— 


justice in their place. This evil still continues unabated. Women are | 


able for agricultural use. It costs not less than $50 an acre to clear and syhayn th 
land. For the Indians to do this willingly, when they have no security th at th > 
will not ultimately be driven away and lose their labor, is more than whi: .. > 


would do. Any influence that can be brought to bear to induce the orca ~ nen 
pass suitable laws for their protection in this respect would be effectua! 
their benetit. 


labor for 


William H. Hare, missionary bishop of Niobrara, reporting to ¢), 
Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, says: 7 


But much as there is to encourage effort in behalf of the Indians, one evi} poss), 
from their contact with civilization so malign that one sometimes questions wi, ther 
ne 


Civilizat 


has loosened, in some places broken, the bonds which regulate and hold tovw:., 
Indian society in its wild state, and has failed to give the poopie law and officers 
rut 
beaten and outraged ; men are murdered in cold blood; the Indians who ar: fr ; a 
to schools and churches are intimidated and preyed upon by the evilulisposed 
children are molested on their way to school, and schools are dispersed by bands « 
vagabonds : but there is no redress. This accursed condition of things jx an out 
rage upon the One Lawgiver; it isa disgrace to our land; it should make ey», 
man who sits in the national halls of legislation blush. And, wish well to the Ll 
dians as we may, and do for them what we will, the efforts of civil agents, teachers 
and missionaries are like the struggles of drowning men weighted with lead a. 
long as by the absence of law Indian society is left without a base. 1 






Yet this, Mr. Chairman, is the hell-broth and caldron of chaos oy: 
of which the United States demands civilization upon penalty of put- 
ting civilizer and Indian alike under the despotic power of ‘militar, 
rule. Rev. Mr. Ellis, missionary at Skokomish agency, says: 


Off of the reservation Indians can obtain a good title to land, but on this coas 
there is no law which will give them any such title on the reservations, and yo 
white man would be willing to clear land and bring it into cultivation if he saw no 
prospect of ever obtaining a title to it, but rather every prospect of losing it. Man, 
of the treaties with the Indians reserve to Government the right to remove the; 
in time, and the Indians know that there is considerable talk of con cidating the 
reservations, hence there is not much inducement for them to work n their places 
“Tam not going to clear land for white men to own,” said one Indian a short tin: 
since. ‘‘I will leave the reservation first and take up a place of my own.” Fo; 
this reason some Indians who have, as it were, been to school and become somewhat 
advanced in civilization and morals have done better off of reservations than thos: 
on the reservations have done. 


From the report of the Congregational Association at Seattle, June 
24, 1877, I extract the following: 


The testimony of an official attaché on the Puyallup reservation is that abo 
one hundred and forty of that tribe desire and petition for separate legal titles to 
their surveyed farms, and that the rest of the reservation be sold to some settlers 
and the proceeds applied for a school for themselves. 

We also learn that the Yakima Indians, who have had farms of about forty acres 
each surveyed and assigned to them individually, which they have in part culti 
vated and fenced, and on which they have qxented dwellings, have as yet no legal 
security of title against ejectment therefrom by a change of officers or of Ind 
wlicy. 

' We further learn that the Indians on the Skokomish reservation—a timber n 
gion—under a pressure of necessity for the support of themselves and families 
opened five logging camps, bought teams and equipments, cut and sold logs to th: 
milling companies, as white men do, conducting the business themselves, but th: 

were intormed by Government officials that they were trespassers upon Go 
ment lands. They were by law restrained from logging, onl were excluded fror 
any and all rights of real property on what was called their own reservation. They 
were thus not permitted to support themselves by labor at home, as they wished 
to do, but were compelled to Rint and fish or hire out as laborers at the mills, « 

on the boats, or on farms, subject to all the temptations and ill-usage of such a life 

We learn furthermore that a portion of the Clalam tribe, near Dungeness, ha 
ing been assigned to the Skokomish reservation, begged not to be compelled to g 
there, but pledged themselves to abstain from all intoxicating liquors and to live 
peaceably if allowed to remain about their old homes. They fulfilled these pledges 
to the letter for six mouths, and with their savings in that time they boug 
hundred acres of land, had it surveyed into small lots, and then assigned it 
separate families. They cleared and tilled the land, and built dwellings ther 
of sawed lumber, with floors, doors, and windows, and furnished them with tables 
chairs, and other articles. They have also erected a meeting-house on a lot set 
apart for that purpose, where they have public worship on the Sabbath, and ot 
services, especially when their missionary, Rev. Myron Ellis, can be present. A 
this property they hold under the sufferance of law, but not under the force of pos 
itive enactments of the territorial Legislature or of Congress. 











Mr. Chairman, it is under such discouragements and against such 
disadvantages as these that Indian civilization, pressed forward by 
Christian men and devoted women, has made the marvelous progress 
which these facts and figures disclose. 

But now it is proposed to interrupt this work and strike it down 
under the ery ever sounding here of “Economy!” “ Economy! 
“Ecomony!” Economy though you cripple your Army ; economy though 
you shackle your civil service; economy though your laborers stand 
starving in the streets while the winds and storms beat through your 
unfinished buildings ; economy though you pile up $10,000,000 in deti- 
ciency bills; economy though your post-office printing is interrupted 
and the carrying of the people’s mails is delayed ; economy though 
you tax the inventors of your country to defray all the expenses o! 
your Patent Office and pile up a surplus fund of $1,200,000, while no 
patent can issue; economy though sixteen thousand pensioners stavé 
clamoring for money withheld, long since paid for in human affections 
and blood—withheld only for want of a sufficient clerical force in the 
Pension Bureau and Surgeon-General’s Office; economy “ though th: 
heavens fall!” Yes, “ Economy!” false, hollow, and pretentious, 's 
the democratic shibboleth of victory. If this sort of economy wer 
all that was required to give relief to the people, why, after three years 
of democratic legislation, do we see more distress in this country to- 
day than ever before? 

Sir, 1 am not complaining of a proper and prudent economy—!! 
ever the obligation rested any where to practice that it rests upon th.s 
Congress to-day—but an economy which would save $500,000 by this 
transfer, and by astarveling policy toward the Army reduce it to fifteen 
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or twenty thousand men, keep up a thin line of defense on the frontier 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the British Possessions just sufficient to 
cause irritation and invite attack, but utterly inadequate to preserve 
the peace, and thus bring on border troubles and Indian wars by which 
in a day we may lose in millions what we have saved in thousands. 
sir, it isthat kind of pi vayunish and bastard economy which I utterly 
despise and contemn, lo test this question of economy a little under 
the auspices of the War Department I read from the statement of Rev. 
Mr. Ellis, missionary at Skokomish agency. He says: 


For neatly three-quarters of a century the Indians in the United States were 
oder the War Department. During that time many wars occurred with them, 
pclading the Seminole war of 117, the Black Hawk war in 1832, and another Semi 
ole war under Osceola, which began in 1835 and lasted nearly four years, and the 
Yakima war of 1855 and 1856, which was the most destructive war we have ever 
ad on this coast. 

Since the Indian Bureau has been transferred from the War Department, the 
irmy has bad considerable connection with the Indians. The following facts, 
taken chiefly from Hon. J. H. Seelye’s speech on the Indian question, in the House 
f Representatives April 13, 1876, while they do not prove that all Army officers 
are so unjust—for this I do not believe—yet they do show that the Army does not 
prevent wal 
* snemigrant train lost a cow upon the road, which a band of Sioux, who were 
living in perfect peace in the neighborhood, found and took. The emigrants learn 
ng this made cmpayes at Fort Laramie, near which the loss occurred. A lieu- 
tenant with a squad of solciers was sent out to the Indians, but the cow had been 
killed and eaten. They, however, offered to pay for her. This was refused, and 
the Indian who took her was demanded. The Indians said he could not be found ; 
whereupon the lieutenant ordered the soldiers to fire, even when the Indians offered 
to pay for the cow, and the chief was killed. Every one of those soldiers was im 
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mediately killed by the Indians, and a war begun which lasted nearly three years 
and cost our Government many millions of dollars. 

In April, 1867, the Cheyennes, who had been at peace for two years, were quietly 
occupying their village on grounds assigned to them by treaty, when a military 
command, without any known provocation, burned three hundred lodges and prop 
erty to the amount of $100,000. For this we had another war, costing us $40,000,000. 
The Cheyenne war of 1864 and 1865, costing $35,000,0M, and one with the Sioux in 
1866, which cost a million dollars a month, were also caused with as little provoca 
tion by officers of the Army. 

On other authority than that last stated I find that previous to 1832 for nearly 
half a century the Indians were under the War Department, without an Indian 
Bureau, when Hon. J. Barbour, Secretary of War, in a report to the President, 
states officially, ‘‘ That we have essentially failed, the sad experience of every day 
but too strongly testifies At that time a change was made, although the War 
Department still had control, when in 1834 a committee of Congress reported, “ The 
system is expensive, inefticient, and irresponsible. In 1842 another committee of 
Congress, having examined the Indian affairs, said that the evidence “ exhibits an 
almost total want of method and punctuality equally unjust to the Government 
and the tribes. It will be seen that the accounts of millions of expenditure have 
been so loosely kept as scarcely to furnish a trace or explanation of large sums; 
that in some books (the only record of these accounts) no entries have been made 
for a period of several years. 

Previous to 1868, for forty years, half of which time the Indians were under the 
War Department and the other half under political appointment in the Interior 
Department, our Indian wars averaged $12,500,000 annually, which is very large 
compared with the wars under the present policy. I close with acopy of the words 
written by the generals of the Army who made a treaty with the Indians in 1868: 

If we intend to have war with the Indians, the bureau should go to the Secretary 
of War; if we intend to have peace, it should be in the civil department. 


In the speech of Mr. Seelye, referred to above, he presented the 
following table: 


Comparison of cost of supplies purchased by the War Department and by the Indian Office. 
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War Department. 


Place of delivery. 


Fort Sill, Indian Territory 
sl ceiee en do 


Price per 100 pounds 


Indian Office. 


Price per 100 pounds 


gross 
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744 and 2 374 |...... do.. 
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00 and 3 00 § agencies. 2 464 
124 | Yankton agency acd i §2. 303 
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00 | Navajo agency 1874-"75 ; 


paid by 


“$1 72 tl 92 *1 64 
1.619 21. 636 


No contract 
average 
agent 


for 
price 
$2.50 

984 and 2 oud ae 


2 69% 


FLOUR, 


* April. t May. 


So much for the economy of the two systems. That there have been 


abuses wicked, sh:meful, criminal under the present system, no one | 


can doubt nor disbelieve; that a system could be devised better cal- 


culated in some respects to produce these things is hard to conceive. | of missionaries, teachers, and farmers to carry forward the work of 


The Indian agent, for instance, far out upon the frontier, is and must 
be the life and strength of the whole system. He distributes the 
goods; he deals with the Indians; he comes in daily contact with the 
contractors, “ rings,” and thieves who have reduced swindling toa 
science; men who are shrewd, sharp, and desperate. He is far away 
from the surveillance of the Indian Bureau. Every snare is spread to 
entrap him if he is honest, or to lure him if he is dishonest. Now 
what kind of a manshotld he be? What would a business man say ? 
Would he not say select him out of the best business houses of the 
country, from the ranks of confidential clerks, men of known probity 
and tried experience, and then pay him $3,000 or even $5,000 per 
year, if necessary, for his services. What does the law and what 
does “economy” say? Select him from broken-down preachers or 
blasé politicians, pay him $1,500 per year, and compel him to steal ; 
then wonder that corruption cannot be eliminated from Indian affairs! 

Sir, I do not say that good Christian men and clergymen are not 


needed in the civilization of the Indians; they are not only neces- | 


sary, but are the indispensable factors in the problem, The names of 
such men have already lent luster to the pages of Indian civilization, 
and they are about the only ones which have; but it is not every 
good man who is a good business man, and not unfrequently men best 


litted todeal successfully with savages are soonest outwitted by sharp- 
ers aud scamps. 


The suggestions made by President Grant, I think in one of his | 


annual messages, are worthy of thoughtful consideration. These, if I 
recollect aright, contemplated making the Indian Bureau an inde- 


t Balance of year. 


$6 17 


| Kiowa agency... 
5 38 do... 
« » ax, | § Red Cloud agency 
5 80g, and 6 355 | ? Spotted Tail agency 
§ Red Cloud agency 
U Spotted Tail agency 
3 224 | Yankton agency.... ...... 


5 58} and 4 57 


W heat instead of flour. 
No contract 


3 
5 


7 35 


§ April and May. 


pendent department of the Government, the purchase and distribu- 
tion of supplies through the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, 
the employment of the military to preserve order, and thy, retention 


civilization. Here is a natural distribution of duties sanctioned by 


| the dictates of common sense. 


I have said, sir, that military officers were in favor of this transfer, 
but this is far from being uniform. I think the most impartial and 
intelligent presentation of the question was that made by Major J. 
W. Powell, of the geological survey, before acommittee of Congress 
in 1876. He says: 

I have been engaged for the last eight years, first under the auspices of the Smith 
sonian Institution and lately by act of Congress, under direction of the Secr 
of the Interior, making studies of the languages, habits, and customs of the In 
dians west of the Rocky Mountains. I have drawn a line on this map 1 
through the main point range of the Kocky Mountains. * * * The Indians 
west of that line number perhaps one hundred thousand, and they are broken up 
into little bands. In California there are about ten thousand Indians rh 
not organized into confederacies, and within that region there are about forty lan 
guages spoken and many dialects of those languages. * * * In little val or 
patches fit for cultivation the white men have settled, and the Indians have 
driven to the mountains or forced to live on the arid plains. * * * They are 
not united. * * * Their language differs as much one from another as Ev 
differs from the Chinese. * * Chere is no means of communication, except 
by signs, between one tribe and another. If you find one thousand they are divided 
into ten, twenty, or thirty little bands, and each band varies from fen to two or 
three hundred, occupying a definite territory and to a limited extent eultivating 
the soil 

They are there as beggars ; they are not there as hostile people. They come down 
to the settlements, buy a little bread, pick up the offal thrown out from kitchens 


go back to the mountains, gather herbs, kill rabbits, and wander backward and 
forward over the plains. 


* - * - - 


etary 


early 
ire 


been 


There are two difficulties in the way of managing the Indians by the military 
authorities. One of them I will illustrate. * * * You goto New York or New 
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Orleans to enlist a thousand ora hundred men. Who are they! What men do you 
obtain! I need not answer that question. Take a hundred of these men and put 
them on a reservation, and what is the effect of it? It simply turns the regiment into 
a pandemonium of prostitution. I know just what I say ; I have lived many years 


among these Indians. 

Major Powell then speaks of treating Indians for diseases thus en- 
gendered, and explains the terrible havoc and demoralization thds 
produced, and says: 





















































The better class of Indians understand this, and have scores and hundreds of 
times talked with me concerning the matter. I wish to be understood that in these 
remarks about the influence of the soldiers I do not refer to the officers but simply 
to enlisted men. The officers, so far as my experience goes, are very eueauile 
gentlemen 

There is another view of the matter which I wish to present. Now we treat 
these Indians yet to some extent as though they were criminals. * * I think 
the proper treatment of a people who have been subdued, who are begging for 
their live * * who are anxious to become farmers and are begging for land, 
e should be altogether on a different plan or method. And what is wanted 
is men to goout there and teach them to hold the plow, to hoe, and to plant corn, 
ami teach them the multiplication table or something of that kind. My 
experience teaches me that if you will only give these Indians * some land 
and give them a little superintendence and the means by which they can become 
farmers, all of them can be made to cultivate the soil. 
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They are beggars and live in a most pitiable condition. 





Yet when aroused and 
driven to extremity they can wreak most terrible vengeance. They are savages, 
; and are treacherous and cruel to their enemies as they are faithful and honest to 




















































































































iol their friends. 
} This, sir, is the unprejudiced statement of Major Powell, and we 
pee all know who he is. Most of us know him personally, and we know 
ea that there is no more energetic, rock-headed, clear-brained member 
i eit of the scientific corps than he. 

i I might cite similar opinions of half a score or more of eminent 
a] military gentlemen, but I will detain the House only to add the fol- 
lowing from Colonel John T. Sprague, quoted in the majority report. 

; f 2 He Says: 

ej j Twenty years of my service in the United States Army out of thirty have been 

i “ps nt upon the Indian frontier. The United States flag, the Catholic church, and 

the Indians have been my companions. I have conducted upward of six thousand 

Indians—men, women, and children—from their homes on the east side of the Mis- 

sissippi to the west, and located them upon reservations granted by the Govern- 

ment. I have been in daily intercourse with them in their camps and villages. I 

i have met them in battle, and have counseled with them in peace, and have eaten and 
slept for days and weeks in their camps and wigwams, and am satisfied that, with 

oO a generous and protective policy, the Indian can be successfully brought under the 

f beneficial influences of civilization, and be made to protect the frontier instead of 

ny being its terror 



































: it Mr. Chairman, that the frontier settlers have suffered awful, devilish 
ay torments at the hands of these savages no one can dispute. That 
they should be naturally hostile to them and desire to wipe them 

f from the face of the earth is inevitable from their situation. We can 

; and we should sympathize with our white brethren on the frontier. 








We little realize the terror that hangs over them by day or by night, 
: or the exasperating tortures and cruelties to which they are subjected. 
BEET i But while remembering all this, we should not forget that in dealing 
Ft with the Indians we are dealing with barbarians, and if they are sav- 
ii ages we are not. As we cquld not be reduced to barbarism in a day, 
so they cannot be lifted up to civilization in an hour. 

It is only that patience, that persistence, that fortitude and love 
which have sent the light streaming down from Calvary across the 
darkness of the centuries that can elevate and ennoble benighted man. 
Its votaries should be retained and encouraged. Their hands should 
be lifted up, their wants supplied. They should be protected in their 
good work. The military should be the handmaid of the civil and 
the Christian power. This triune should work in harmony, pressing 
forward in a common effort, until the great sun of civilization and 
peace rises over our western plains and fills a continent with light 
and beauty. Believing this can never take place under pure mili- 
tary rule, { conclude as I began: I am opposed to the transfer of the 
Indian Brreau to the War Department. 















































































































































Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. C. HAZELTON, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 17, 1878, 


On the Senate amendment to the bill (H. R. No. 805) repealing the resumption act. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Mr. Speaker, the House bill which had for its 
object the repeal of the resumption act, which authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of the United States bonds and re- 
deem and cancel the greenback currency, and which passed this House 
some time since, comes back to us from the republican Senate to-day 
with an amendment adopted by that branch of Congress as a substi- 
tute for the original bill. Instead of concurring with the House in 
the absolute repeal of the resumption act, the Senate proposes an 
amendment “ that from and after the passage of this act United States 
notes shall be receivable the same as coin in payment for the 4 per 
cent. bonds now authorized by law to be issued; and on and after 
October 1, 1578, said notes shall be receivable for duties on imports.” 
























































































































This amendment passed the Senate by a vote of 45 yeas to 15 na) 

commanding the generoussupport of many Senators < had former|. 

favored an absolute repeal of the resumption act. te 
The Fort bill, which provides— 


That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the Seer 
tary of the Treasury, or other officer under him, to cancel or retire any moro fth 
United States legal-tender notes. And when any of said notes may be redex — 
be received into the Treasury, under any law, from any source whatever nial »~ 
belong to the United States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed 
they shall be reissued and paid out again, and kept in circulation : Provided ‘7 
nothing herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of mutilated y 
—_ the issue of other notes of like denomination in their stead ; 

y law— 


shal} 
but 
Gat 


tes 


» 88 NOW provided 


has already passed Congress and become a law, thereby securing the 
circulation of at least three hundred and forty million “ United States 
legal- tender notes” to the people, to the commercial and business jp. 
terests of the country. 

This much is accomplished, and if we shall concur in the Senate 
amendment now under consideration, as we ought to do promptly and 
without dissension, we shall have enacted into law that which can. 
not in my judgment fail to merit and command the just approval of 
the American people. 

First. United States notes shall at once be receivable the same as 
coin in purchase of the 4 per cent. Government bonds. This propo- 
sition has received the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
sanction of the republican Senate, and meets the approval of the re- 
publican party in both branches of Congress; and, if defeated to-day 
the responsibility of its defeat must and shall rest with the other side 
of this Chamber, with the very members of this body who profess a 
devotion par excellence to the greenback cause and who now have a 
full, fair, and practical opportunity to exhibit their good faith—if they 
have any—in putting the greenback on a par with coin in the purchase 
of Government securities and in promoting the equality of the coin 
and paper currency of the country. You cannot justify your clam- 
orous opposition to this amendment here to-day upon the ground alone 
that it emanates from the Secretary of the Treasury whom you hate, 
or because it is brought forward and supported by the republican 
party in advance of all your measures on this subject. That will not 
satisfy the people or exonerate you from the responsibility of its 
defeat. Statesmanship demands a higher and broader and purer mo- 
tive in the great work of law-making for a free people. 

Second. A republican Senate invites us now to legislate with them 
that on and after October 1, 1878, United States notes shall be re- 
ceivable the same as coin for duties on imports, and you are prepared 
to reject this proposition also. Forsixteen years has the Government 
pursued the policy of excluding its own paper in the payment of 
duties on imports in order to obtain coin to meet the accruing inter- 
est upon its bonded indebtedness, negotiated at home and abroad, to 
furnish the nation one of the “great sinews of war” by which to raise 
and maintain armies, create and sail navies for the national defense, 
the national life, and the national honor. 

For the year 1862 the average gold value of the greenback dollar 
was 83.3 cents; for 1863, 68.9 cents; 1864, 49.2 cents; 1865, 63.6 cents; 
1866, 71, cents; 1867, 72.4 cents; 1868, 71.6 cents; 1869, 75.2 cents; 
1870, 87 cents; 1871, 89.5 cents; 1872, 89 cents; 1873, 87.9 cents; 1874, 
89.9 cents; 1875, 86.9 cents; 1876, 89.6 cents; and 1877, 95.5 cents; 
thus gradually approaching until 1878 it has reached within a mero 
fraction of a cent the full measure of a dollar in coin. 

We but anticipate its inevitable destiny a few months when we 
fix by law the Ist day of October next as the time when all legal 
discrimination against its full foree and effect as money for all pur- 
poses shall be removed without impairing the public credit in any 
degree, and give it récognition on a par with coin. I read from the 
admirable speech of Senator FERRY his views on this subject, which 
are worthy of the most careful consideration : 

By the act apesowel F sbruary 25, 1862, it was poontien “that all duties on im 
ported shall be paid in coin or in notes payable on demand heretofore author- 
ized to be issued and by law receivable in payment of public dues.” These notes 
referred to were Treasury notes payable on ‘cmand te the amount of sixty mill- 
ions, iagued and made receivable in paymex. ‘ public dues under the acts ap 
proved July 17 and August 5, 1861, and Febru. y 12, 1862. It was a fatal mistake 
that the policy of receiving United States notes was not continued under subse- 
quent statutes, that the country might have escaped the misfortune which has 
followed its denial. It was, however, the judgment of our lawmakers in the midst 
of a civil war, when eleven States in rebellion threatened the dismemberment of 
the Union and the national credit, as a consequence, had suffered so that our bonds 
were negotiated with difficulty, that it was essential to assure their interest paid in 
coin to induce capitalists to take them, and this was done by requiring duties to be 

id in coin, and by making subsequent issues of United States notes non-receiva 

le for that purpose. Sixteen years of unflinching adherence to this statutory 
an e has witnessed United States bonds gradually rise from fifty-five cents to one 
undred and eight, the market value of six percents to-day. 

‘Phe original creditors of the nation, who staked their capital on the issue of frat 
ricidal war, have been well paid for the faith they placed in the final triumpl of 4 
just cause. They loaned their money to the imperiled Government with low credit 
aay gather their reward of large premiums from an impregnable nation with high 
credit. Tested in civil warand fiscal panic, with gold reaching as high as 285 on th: 
11th day of July, 1864, and falling to its present paltry premium of three-eighths of | 
per cent., and through this ordeal with an unwavering fidelity, good faith ends now 
to foreign holders of our bonds at 108, and duty to our citizens demands that they 
shall no longer suffer with forced use of r driven below par by Government 
discredit. ng years of stagnation in all branches of business, entailing loss of 
fortunes and casting dismay into thousands of households, visiting want to count 
less laborers, whose cry for work and bread the golden seats of customs answer 
with the remorseless siren, ‘‘ Keep sacred the national faith,” has no longer plea or 
defense. With bonds at a premium of 8 per cent. and United States notes but three 
eighthsof 1 per cent. below gold, where is the man so fastidious as to further insist 
that payment of customs dues in gold is longer necessary to maintain the public faith? 
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that the Government they periled and sacrificed life to perpetuate shall now turn 
+« attention to upholding its credit with its own people. The Government should 
now provide for receiving for all gebie purposes what it obliges individuals to 
take for all private transactions. While gold was ata large premium, nearly if not 
‘yite equal to that on bonds, there was force in the argument that there should be 
sme certain, reliable source of supply to the Treasury of coin to pay the interest 
the public debt ; for without it the Government might find itself embarrassed 
meet express obligations; but with United States notes nearly equal to gold 
«argument falls and the disparity should end. 
he people have been willing to bear with patient fidelity a discrimination against 
maelves for the public faith, but they will no longer brook a discriminating bur 
yhen it antagonizes the public welfare. The plea, moreover, cannot be urged 
if customs dues are not paid in coin the Government will be compelled to buy 
disadvantage in open market to provide for coin obligations. At what disad- 
vantage, then, I ask The competition in market of thousands of importers daily 
vidding for coin to pay the duties on their invoices, which of itself kept up and 
tive the premium, would end by liberty to pay in United States notes. There 
would then be but one competitor. The Government would be the sole purchaser 
and substantially dictate its own terms, and premium, if any, would be nominal. 
The nation cannot longer with credit forego removal of discredit on all of its legal- 
tender notes for the paltry saving of three-eighths of 1 per cent. on the amount 
required to pay the interest on the public debt, and hope to escape general reproach. 
No fears need be apprehended that the Government may have to seek supply of 
coin abroad. The annual product of coin in the country is $84,000,000. The annual 
interest on the public debt is $91,674,544. Under the provisions of the act remone 
tiring silver there will soon be an average outstanding of silver certificates in cir- 
enlation more than equal to the interest due to holders of bonds by our citizens, 


Our obligations to holders abroad having ceased, duty to citizens at home requires 


and sufficient of these could readily be secured for such semi-annual interest obli- 


gations; 80 that, in every conceivable aspect, the necessity for denying United 
States notes their rightful place in circulation has departed and it is proposed now 
that full value to them shall be imparted. 


Both these propositions come to us in the interest of the principle 


of an equality in value of the paper and coin which constitute our 


currency, convertible the one into the other at the holder’s will, and | 


all resting upon the same great level of values, a principle lying at 
the bottom of sound financial science in government, of true political 


economy, adopted and adhered to as the governing policy of every | 
nation on earth that maintains unsullied its honor and its credit | 


before the world. ! 
The remonetization of silver was in the interest of this principle, 


that gold, a single standard of value, might cease to be a commodity | 


in the hands of the Shylocks and scalpers of Wall street for specula- 


tion only, and fall back where it belongs, into circulation as money | 


on an equality with paper and silver, and as money alone. 


Not less in conformity thereto is the appreciation of the greenback | 


and Government paper money ascending the upward scale of values 
from less than fifty cents on the dollar to a practical equality with 


coin, and annihilating, I hope forever, the “ margin” incident to de- | the world; with a population industrious, intelligent, and free, shall 


preciated paper currency upon which the Shylock and the scalper 
feed so long as it exists. As the paper currency of the Government 
takes its place beside the coin, the gold-room closes in Wall street, 
and the capital constantly staked on “margins” and “ premiums” 
must seek other and more legitimate investment. 

The great war of 1861 wrought a marvelous and radical change in 
American finance. From a system of State banking based on State 
bonds and ether securities often worthless, floating an issue of paper 
for the most part depreciated in value, from a system almost uni- 
versally condemned, we have advanced by the necessities of war to 


@ paper currency national in its character and known and recognized | 


as of equal value throughout the States of the National Union. The 
exigencies of war gave it to us, and we hold it to-day upon a princi- 
ple well understood, that its ultimate destiny is to be paid in coin at 
the holder’s will. Inthe eye of the law and the decisions of the courts 


each note is a promise to pay and to pay incoin. If the people choose | 


to hold this currency in circulation as money, let them do so upon the 
principle that it shall be maintained equal to coin in its value. Let 
us accept the character imparted to it by the Supreme Court of our 
common country when it says: 


We do not rest their validity upon the assertion that their emission is coinage or 





any regulation of the value of money, nor do we assert that Congress may make 
anything which has no value money. What we do assert is the Government's prom 
ise te pay money shall be, for the time being, equivalent in value to the represent 


ative thereof. 

Under the resumption act as it now stands, the greenback on the 
Ist day of January, 1879, may demand its face value in coin at the 
Treasury of the nation, but “ shall be reissued and paid out again and 
kept in circulation.” If maintained on a parity with coin the spec- 
ulator will find no margin in its exchange at the Treasury upon which 
to live and thrive, and will leave it to pursue the even tenor of its 
way, to circulate in the great arteries of trade and commerce. 

The fact of resumption is stronger than the law itself, for with the 
greenback at par we shall have resumed specie payments, even though 
the law itself was repealed. Resumption, whether it takes place to- 


| day or on the Ist day of January next, means simply that the legal- 


tender note is worth all it calls for inthe standard dollar of the world— 
this and no more. When it reaches that point practical resumption 
is here already, and the equality in value of paper and coin estab- 
lished, and this steadily maintained has never yet failed to bring with 
it stability, confidence, enterprise, and renewed business activity. Sta- 
bility in finance begets contidence, and confidence—and that alone— 
sends the capital of anation into business undertakings. Under this 
system the largest volume of healthy circulating medium is attained. 
The greenback reaching par on the Ist day of January, 1879, we shall 
have as an available volume of circulation $990,000,000, made up as 
follows: 


The amount of United States notes then outstanding and in the 
Treasury, say 

National-bank notes outstanding then 

Gold in the Treasury 

Silver in the Treasury 


$340, 000, 000 
325, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 


870, 000, 000 


coin Treasury eertificates) at least. .... ‘ éaleanties 15, 000, 000 
Amount of gold in the country besides......................- 70, 000, 000 
Amount of silver in the country besides. .............. ~~ . 35,000, 000 


990, 000, 000 


And with a steady coinage of silver at the rate ef thirty-six mill- 
ion per annum, of gold at the rate of $44,000,000 per annum, leading 
the world in the production of the precious metals; deriving year by 
year a surplus of untold millions from the cereal grains that come 
from our soil, from the great staples that command the markets of 


Making a total of 


we look the great nations of Europe in the eye and acknowledge that 
we cannot maintain a currency of paper and coin in all its parts, in all 
its qualities, in all its functions as money, equal in value to theirs ? 


What constitutes the financial system and policy of the leading 
nations of the Old World? They have had the alternations of war 


| and peace as well as we. They have built up great mountains of 


debt in the national defense as well as we. They have been throngh 
the vicissitudes of adversity as well as prosperity; and while we are 
in the midst of a conflict of opinion on the subject of finance, they 
have settled down upon a well-known and inexorable rule of action. 

The Bank of Engiand is the index of her financial policy ; its cir- 
culating notes are demand liabilities, and they have been maintained 
at par since 1822 by a constant coin and bullion reserve in bank, at 
no time less than 17 per cent. of its demand liabilities, and running 
sometimes to 45 per cent. thereof. 

Upon the same principle is the paper money of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany, with its one hundred and fifty-four branches scattered 
over the empire, and of the imperial government itself, maintained 
at par with gold. So with the National Bank af Belgium, and so 


| with the Bank of France, the evidence of which appears from the 


statement which I subjoin: 


Statement showing resources and liabilities of certain European banks at dates mentioned below. 





SS 


de- 
ion, 


Demand re- 
Demand liabilities. } sources. 


Date. 


| Circulation. | Deposits. | Bullion. 


Percentage of 
resources to 
liabilities. 


preciat 
per cent 


Average 


—| 


£26, 202, 000 , 928,000 | £34, 130,000 | £6, 363, 000 
24, 299, 000 , 421, 000 28, 720, 000 8, 211, 000 
17, 465, 000 i, 399, 000 23, 864, 000 10, 098, 000 
20,132,000 | 9, 680, 000 29, #12, 000 1}, 787, 000 
21, 564, 000 , 200, 000 28, 764, 000 6, 754, 000 | 
21, 358, 000 | : , 000 31, 559, 000 10, 499, 000 
21, 465, 000 , 621, 000 33, 086, 000 11, 150, 000 
18, 320, 000 | , 278, 000 28, 598, 000 7, 514, 000 

195, 000 , 300, 000 32,495,000 | 7, 303, 000 

, O18, 000 2, , 000 30, 058, 000 5, 250, 000 

, 428, 000 ,922 000 | 28, 410,000 9, 540, 000 
7, 170, 000 . 254, 000 23, 424, 000 4, 299, 000 
20, 332, 000 8, 690, 000 29, 022, 000 9, 729, 000 
21, 485, 000 | , , 000 33, 623, 000 15, 315, 000 
, 390, 000 , 322, 000 37, 712, 000 16, 388, 000 


Bem het= 
aww ewes 


5, 584,674 | 28, 054, 497 54, 639, 171 24, 730, 793 | 
a 21, 193, 000 120, 543, 000 78, £96, 000 
, 987,000 | 10,311, 000 41, 292, 000 | 24, 759, 000 
13,170,000 | 2,330, 000 15,500,000 | 3,991, 000 | 
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Indeed, there is not a government in the Old World whose paper 
money is not at a discount, against whose securities the best markets 
of the world are not closed, whose plighted faith is not tarnished, 


whose public credit is not ruined or impaired, that does not to-day | 


keep, sae and maintain its financial system upon this great prin- 
ciple adopted by England, Germany, Belgium, and France. 


The financial success of France is a marvel to the world, but one | 


of the great secrets of that success is found in the fact that the Bank 
of France issues no larger volume of paper money than can be main- 
tained in circulation on a par with gold and silver coin. Since 1848 
the Bank of France has had the sole right of issuing notes in France. 
When the war began in 1870 its circulation was $251,000,000, and the 
specie on hand was $229,000,000, or about 90 per cent. 

The highest point of issue was in November, 1273, when it reached 
$602,000,000, with a metallic reserve of $146,000,000. The largest de- 
preciation of the notes was in November, 1871, when it reached 24 per 
cent. as compared with gold, and with an outstanding circulation of 
£505,000,000, and $132,000,000 due depositors on demand, and, uot- 
withstanding the payment of the war indemnity of $1,000,000,000 in 
specie by the French people to Germany, the Bank of France accom- 
plished the resumption of specie payments on the Ist day of January, 
187s, and placed its paper and its coin on the same great level of val- 
ues. Our concurrence in this Senate amendment to the bill for the 
repeal of the resumption act will place the greenback at once upon 
a level with gold in the purchase of the 4 per cent. bonds of the Gov- 
ernment, and, on the Ist day of October next, in the payment of duties 
on unports, 

I can but regard this measure as a step in the right direction, safe, 
progressive, salutary, and in accordance with the will of the American 
people. I give it my hearty support because I believe that becoming 
a law it will subvert the power of gold as a commodity and force it out 
into the channels of trade and commerce, where it belongs.as a just 
part of our moneyed circulation; that it will compel that which has 
been merchandise to become money again. I believe that it will in- 
crease the volume, the value, and the purchasing power of our Ameri- 
can currency, and give to it that strength and stability required by 
the business interest of the country. There is no business interest, 
there is no employment known to American enterprise that it will 
not benefit. Under its operation and its influence labor and capital 
will join hands. It will make the greenback the equal measure of 
the market value at home and abroad of the products of the soil, of 
the cereals of the North and West, and the great staples of the South, 
with American or British gold. It will give the laborer one hundred 
cents to the dollar for his toil and the same dollar for the capitalist. 

lor the first time since 1562 has it been possible in the history of 
American finance to realize the same dollar for the bondholder, for 
the pensioner, for the soldier, for the capitalist, and for the laborer. 
That is the proposition thisday. It can be realized now. Give it now 
your support or forever after hold your peace. 

It is not strange, however, that they who cursed the greenback as 
unconstitutional, as “dirtand rags” in the days of its adversity, should 
now refuse to join with the Representatives of the republican party on 
this fleor in crowning it in the day of its strength with the full meas- 
ure of national and financial honor. 


The Record of the Democrats in the House of Representatives in the 
Forty-fourth and so far in the Forty-fifth Congress. The Present 
Attitude of the two Great Political Parties. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. G. LAPHAM, 
OF NEW YORK 
In THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 8, 157. 
The House having reassembled at half-past seven p. m. for debate— 


Mr. LAPHAM said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I propose to devote the hour allotted me to a review 
of the action of the majority of this House in the Forty-fourth and 
thus far in the Forty-fifth Congress, and to present some considera- 
tions growing out of the attitude and present organization of the 
democracy as one of the great political parties of the country. I 
shall hope to demonstrate that the action of the majority of the House 
has been detrimental to the best interests of the Government, has 
been insincere in many respects, and, instead of being dictated by a 
patriotic purpose to promote the good of the people, has been con- 
trolled by narrow considerations of party expediency and by efforts 
to deceive the people by a crafty concealnient of the real motives of 
the leading actors. 

To do this a hasty reference to the action by the democracy while 
constituting only a minority here, from the close of the rebellion to 
the end of the Forty-third Congress, may not be out of place. Unless I 
am greatly mistaken they were in no sense the special champions of 


the measures advocated and adopted by the republicans by which the | 


expenses of the Government were from time to time curtailed, taxes 
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diminished, the income tax abolished, and the national 4 


COL and 
the annual interest thereon largely reduced. To accomplis) aj} “ 
the duties on imports were lessened, the employés of the Govern. 
ment were decreased in number, needless offices were abolished 
departments consolidated, and every practicable measure in the |j,,. 
of a rigid economy was adopted. 


The message of President Grant to a New England State jn tip 


| spring of 1569 was this: “Tell the people of New Hampshire ther, 


shall be no ascending scale of public expenditure during my admip. 
istration;” and notwithstanding all the clamor of our opponents the 
statistics very clearly demonstrate a faithful adherence to this policy 
The exception so often referred to by the democracy, and which j). 
voked more criticism upon the republican party than any other, was 
the increase of salaries to Members and Senators, including a bonys 
of $5,000 to outgoing members, which was adopted at the close of the 
Forty-second Congress. What is the record of the democratic party 
on this subject? In the House, on the final vote, the yeas were 1() 
of which 61 were given by republicans and 41 by democrats. The 
nays were 95—67 republicans and 28 democrats. The whole republic. 
an vote in the House was 128, of whom 67, or a majority, voted against 
the measure. The whole democratic vote in the House was 69, of 
whom 41, or a large majority, voted in the affirmative. In the Sep. 
ate a majority of the democrats voting also voted in the affirmative, 

This odious measure, so odious among the people as hardly to be 
named but with scorn and indignation, was therefore in no sense 
party measure. 

During the same period to which I have referred, from 1565 to 1375, 
what instance can be found or named where the democrats, being in 
power, have proved themselves the champions of economy and re- 
form. On the contrary, their greed for gain and their lust for the 
spoils of office, intensified by their long expulsion from the control 
and offices of the General Government, have led them to practice the 
most shameless profligacy which has disgraced our history. The con- 
dition of the great city of New York during this period furnishes a 
striking example. Nor have they been less conspicuous in efforts to 
corrupt the elective franchise and to grasp political power by the 
most disgraceful frauds known in the history of our elections. 

The wicked contrivances by which the great State of New York 
was delivered into the hands of the democracy in 1868 are now known 
and confessed, and the incumbents of office who were installed as 
the result of the “electoral count” in that contest accepted their 
places with full knowledge of such frauds. They used their patron- 
age as power obtained by fraud will always be used. Under no other 
circumstances could the crimes of Tweed and his confederates have 
been possible. With these records before them, the representatives 
of the democratic party came into the Forty-fourth Congress and a 
once raised the cry of “economy and reform,” with which we have 
become so familiar. They assumed that a large reduction of force in 
all the Departments of the Government and a large decrease of sala- 
ries to those retained were supreme necessities. They ‘“ remembered 
to forget” the need of an ample and well-compensated force to do the 
work of every such Department, and they “forgot to remember” 
what had been done by the republican party in the line of curtail- 
ment and retrenchment during the ten years preceding, and that sub- 
stantially all that was practicable in that respect had been already 
accomplished. 

But this was not all. They started out upon the assumption that 
the Departments had all become corrupt—a suspicion in which none 
but rogues are apt to indulge—and that a wholesale investigation by 
committees of this House, clothed with power to send for persons and 
papers, was an indispensable necessity. So the standing committees 
were thus authorized and extraordinary committees were appointed, 
and nearly the whole of the time of the first session of that Congress 
was dovoted to such investigations. A vast amount of money was 
expended and politicians and favorites were called from all parts of 
the Union, at the expense of the Treasury, to be interviewed here 
and to “go to the Centennial,” and, after carrying on this work until 
driven home by the dog days and the summer solstice, what was 
accomplished ? , 

Articles of impeachment were preferred against a Cabinet officer, 
but for what? For defrauding the Government? Not at all. His 
administration of the dutiesof his office as Secretary of War was one 
of fidelity to his trust. His accounts were accurate and readily bal- 
anced. He was not an embezzler or defaulter. But he was impli- 
sated in atransaction outside of his official duties, perhaps, controlling 
the retention in place of one of his appointees against the advice and 
remonstrance of his inferiors in command. For this I thought, and 
still think, he was deserving of impeachment. I am no longer his 
accuser, nor will I become his defender. But, I repeat, he never de- 
frauded the Government. With this exception what was the result 
of this vast expenditure of time and money, and what compensation 
have the people for the omission of much necessary legislation? All 
efforts to impeach the integrity of the Administration were vain and 


| fruitless. The investigating committees, with all their inquisitorial 


»wers, Were unable to cross the threshold of the Executive Mansion, 
and the fulfillment of the pledge to New Hampshire was found in the 
fact that the public moneys had been faithfully and rigidly applied 
according to law and collected and disbursed with a less percentage 
of loss than during any previous administration of the Government. 
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Notwithstanding all this fruitless effort the extra session of the pres- 
ent Congress opened with a renewal of the same scheme of investi- 
vation on, if possible, a broader scale. Although there are standing 
committees of the House on expenditures in the State, Treasury, War, 
Navy, Post-Office, and Interior Departments, on public buildings, and 
in the Department of Justice, besides a Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures, all charged with the duty of inspecting these various Depart- 
ments, yet on the 6th of November last the gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. GLOVER; ] chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department, introduced the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the several committees of this House having in charge matters 
pertaining to Indian affairs, military affairs, naval affairs, post-office and post-roads, 
public lands, public buildings and grounds, claims and war claims, be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to inquire, so far as the same may properly be before their 
respective committees, into any error abuses, or frauds in the administration and 
execution of existing laws affecting said branches of the public service, with a view 
to ascertain what change and reformation can be made so as to promote integrity, 
economy, and efficiency therein ; that the Committees on Expenditures in the State 
Department, in the Treasury Department, in the War ct, ater sa in the Navy 
Department, in the Post-Oftice Department, in the Interior Department, in the De 
partment of Justice, and on Public Buildings, be, and they are hereby, instructed 
to proceed at once, as required by tho rules of the House, to examine into the state 
of the accounts and expenditures of the respective Departments submitted to them 
and to examine and report particularly whether the expenditures of the respective 
Departments are justitied by law ; whether the claims from time to time satisfied 
and discharged by the respective Departments are supported by sufficient vouch- 
ers, establishing their justness both as to their character and amount; whether 
such claims have been discharged out of funds appropriated therefor, and whether 
all moneys have been disbursed in conformity with appropriation laws; whether 
apy, and what, provisions are necessary to be adopted to provide more perfectly 
for the proper application of the public moneys and to secure the Government 
from demands unjust in their character or extravagant in their amount ; whether 
any, and what, retrenchment can be made in the expenditures of the several De- 
partments without detriment to the public service; whether any, and what, abuses 
at any time exist in the failure to enforce the payment of moneys which may be 
due to the United States from public defaulters or others; and to report, from time 
to time, such provisions and arrangements as may be necessary to add to the econ- 
omy of the several Departments and the accountability of their ofticers ; whether 
any oftices belonging to the branches or ag ake ee respectively, concerning 
whose expenditures it is their duty to inquire, have become useless or unnecessary ; 
and to report, from time to time, on the expediency of modifying or abolishing the 
same; also to examine into the pay and emoluments of all oflices under the laws of 
the United States; and to report, from time to time, such a reduction or increase 
thereof as a just economy and the public service may require. And for the pur- 
pose of enabling the several committees to fully comprehend the workings of the 
various branches or Departments of Government, respectively, the investigations 
of said committees may cover such period in the past as each of said committees 
may deem necessary for its own guidance or information, or for the protection of 
the public interests, in the exposing of frauds or abuses of any kind in said Depart- 
ments; and said committees are authorized to send for persons and papers, and 
may report by bill or otherwise. 

Resolved further, That the Committee on Public Expenditures be instructed to 
investigate and inquire into the matters set forth in the foregoing resolution in tho 
legislative department of the Government, except in so far as the Senate is exclu- 


sively concerned, and particularly in reference to the public ae and binding, 


and shall have the same authority as is conferred upon the ot 


1er committees afore- 
eaid, 


On the 15th of December last the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [Mr. Woop] reported said resolutions to the House 
and recommended their adoption. No conclusion was reached, but 
the subject was postponed to the 10th of January last. On the 10th 
of January the consideration of the resolutions was resuined, and Mr. 
HALE, on behalf of the minority, offered a substitute, as follows: 

Whenever any committee of this House shall ask for special and extraordinary 
powers, whether in relation to the time and conduct of its meetings, the power to 
send for persons and papers, the right to report at any time, or for any other ex- 
tension of its powers and duties for the ee of investigating the conduct and 
action of any pefson or former officer of the Government or the business of any 
Department, bureau, division, or branch of the public service which has been o1 
may be under any such officer, the charges upon which such demand for investiga- 
tion is based shall be preaestes in writing to the House, with the names of such 
officers as are charged with improper or unlawfal proceedings and a particular 
statement of the charges against them, and the same shall be accompanied by a 
statement in writing, signed by one or more members of this House, that he or they 
have reason to believe and do believe the facts set forth in such charges and state- 
ment presented by the committee are true. 


It was further proposed to add to the resolution a provision that the 
Committee on Public Expenditures should investigate and report as 
to the expenditures caused by the investigations ordered by the Forty- 
fourth Congress. After an exciting debate the substitute offered by 
Mr. HALE was agreed to in the Committee of the Whole and reported 
to the House. The next day the report of the Committee of the 
Whole was amended by offering the original resolutions in the House 
and they were adopted by only four majority and by a party vote, all 
inquiry into the expenses of investigations was denied. 

How has this sweeping charge of the need of investigating every 
Department with the assumption that there is ground for such inves- 
tigation and upon the presumption of guilt instead of innocence been 
met by the officials? Very differently, Mr. Speaker, from the treat- 
ment a similar scheme of investigation by a congressional committee 
received at the hands of President Jackson more than forty yearssince. 
In answer to such resolutions, offered by Mr. Wise, of Virginia, Presi- 
dent Jackson addressed to him a letter from which I quote the con- 
cluding portion : 

The first proceeding of the investigating committee is to pass a series of resolu- 
tions which, though amended in their passage, were, as understood, introduced by 
you, calling on the President and the heads of Departments not to answer any 
specific charge, not to explain any alleged abuse, not to give information as to any 
particular transaction; but, assuming that they have been guilty of the charges 
alleged, called upon them to furnish evidence against themselves 

After the reiterated charges you have made, it was to have been expected that 
you would be prepared to reduce them to specification, and that the committer 
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would proceed to investigate the matters alleged. But, instead of this, you resort 
to generalities even more vague than your original accusation and in open viola 
tion of the Constitution and that well-established and wise maxim that “all men 
are presumed to be innocent until proven guilty according to the established rules 
of law,” you request myself and the heads of the Departments to become our own 
accusers and to furnish the evidence to convict ourselves; and this call purports 
to be founded on the authority of that body in which alone, by the Constitution, 
the power of impeaching usis vested. The heads of Lepartments may answer snch 
& request as they please, provided they do not withdraw their own time and that 
of the officers under their direction from the public business to the injury thereof 
To that business I shall direct them to devote themselves, in preference to any 
iNegal and unconstitutional calls for information, no matter from what source it 
may come or however anxious they may be to meet it. For myself I shall repel all 
such attempts as an invasion of the principles of justice as well as of the Constitu 
tion ; and I shall esteem it my sacred duty to the people of the United States to 
resist them as I would the establishment of a Spanish inquisition 

If, after all the severe accusations contained in the various speeches of yourself 
and your associates, you are unwilling of your own accord to bring specific charges 
then I request your committee to call yourself and your associates, and every other 
member of Congress who has made the general charge of corruption, to testify, 
before God and our country, whether you or they know of any specific corruption 
or abuse of trust in the executive department; and, if so, what itis, If you are 
able to point to any case where there is the slightest reason to saspect corruption 
or abuse of trust, noobstacle which I can remove shall be interposed to prevent the 
fullest scrutiny by all legal means. The offices of all the Departments shall be 
opened to you and every proper facility furnished for this purpose 

I hope, sir, we shall at least have your charges, and that you will proceed to in 
vestigate them, not like an inquisitor, but in the accustomed mode. If you either 
will not make specific accusations, or if, when made, you attempt to establish them 
by making freemen their own accusers, you will not expect me to countenance your 
proceedings. In the short period which remains of my otlcial duty I shall endeavor, 
as I have heretofore endeavored, to fulfill the obligations of that oath of office by 
which I engaged ‘to the best of ability to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and for this and other reasons of the most 
solemn character I shall on the one hand cause every possible facility consistent 
with law and justice to be given to the investigation of specific tangible charges, 
and on the othgr shall repudiate all attempts to invade the just rights of the Execu 
tive Departments and of the individuals composing the same. If, after all your 
clamor, you will make no specitic charges or bring no proof of such as shall be 
made, you and your associates must be regarded by the good people of the United 
States as the authors of unfounded calumnies, and the public servants whom you 
have assailed will, in the estimation of all honorable men, stand fully acquitted 

In the mean time I cannot but express my astonishment that members of Con 
gress should call for information as to the names of persons to whom contingent 
moneys are paid, and the objects of those payments, when there are six standing 
committees under the seventy-seventh rule of the House of Representatives whose 
special duties are to examine annually into all the details of those expenditares 
in each of the Executive Departments. The like remark is applicable to some 
other branches of the information sought by you, ample details in respect to which 
are to be found in the reports laid before Congress and now on your files, and to 
which I recommend you to have recourss 

I am, respectfally, &« 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
Hlon. Henry A. WISE, 


Chairman of the Investiqatinga Committee of the 
Abuses and Corruptions charged against the Executive Departments 


I think it would have been more wise to treat the authority of 
these modern investigators, in the name of democracy, with that 
characteristic firmness and love of justice exhibited in the demoe- 
racy of Jackson, and if the investigators had invaded the consulta- 
tion-room of the Supreme Court—smelling for bribes—I imagine they 
would have turned up in the custody of the marshal before much 
progress could have been reported. But no obstacles have been 
thrown in the way. Every facility has been furnished. Thus far the 
honors all belong to the original mover, whose glory will only be 
eclipsed by a later investigator touching the validity of the presi- 
dential title. 

But the waste of time and money in these multiplied and protracted 
investigations has resulted in an almost total neglect of much-needed 
legislation. 

And this is not all. The several appropriation bills have been so 
dwarfed, the recommendations of the heads of Departments so disre- 
garded, that every branch of the service has been crippled. The Army 
was left from July to November, 1877, without an appropriation for its 
support ; and that, too, during the most perilous period since the close 
of the rebellion. At the present session the majority have striven by 
provisions inthe Army appropriation bill to reduce the force to twenty 
thousand men, and at the same time to transfer to the Army thus 
reduced in number the whole management of the Indian Bureau. 
They have also endeavored to reduce the duties on imports to such 
an extent as not only to deprive our industries of that protection 
secured by existing laws, but to render a renewal of the income tax 
i prime necessity in order to make good the deficit in revenue thus 
created. When the income tax was needed as one of the war meas 
ures of the Government and only justified on that ground, it was bit 
terly denounced by the democracy as an unjust and inquisitorial 
exaction, leading to frauds and perjuries, and involving an interfe1 
ence with private affairs and business foreign to the genius of our 
Government.and to be resisted by all the means within the power of 
the citizen. Of this policy the late democratic candidate for the 
Presidency was a shining example. 

In like manner when Secretary Chase recommended the issue of 
legal-tender notes as a necessary means of carrying on the war, the 
democracy denounced it as a gross infraction of the Constitution 
They applauded the ruling of the Supreme Court when it decided 
that such notes were not valid as a legal tender for debts existing 
when they were issued, and that there is no general power given to 
Congress by the Constitution to make an issue of such notes a legal 
tender in payment of private debts. They denounced a later decision 
of the same court which justified the issue of such paper on the ground 
of military necessity. 
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Yet the same party asa political organization now demands that 
such currency shall be made the permanent paper currency of the 
country, supplanting all other paper, receivable for all dues, public 
and private, that its volume shall be increased ad libitum, and that the 
day of resumption shall be indefinitely postponed. Individuals, it is 
true, differ upon the question, but that the democrats as a political | 
party are committed to this policy is beyond question. 

While thus heralding their purpose to diminish taxation and relieve | 
the people every opportunity to reward political favorites with place 
has been sought. Extra clerks of committees and experts have been 
appointed. Two incumbents of the office of Doorkeeper of the House 
! a large force in violation and | 


have been found carrying on the rolls 
disregard of law, and have been dism 
priation bills have been kept back, numerous deficiency bills made | 
necessary, and one of the most important, the sundry civil service 
bill, which by the rules was required to be reported within thirty 
days from the first Monday of December last, was not introduced to 
the Heuse until the closing days of the session, and must be adopted, 
if at all, upon the faith of the report of a conference committee with- 
out any opportunity for the members of either House to become famil- 
iar with its provisions. Every contested-election case thus far has 
resulted in unseating a republican and in seating a democrat without 
reference to the facts, and it is yet proposed to unseat the two colored 
Representatives from South Carolina without finding any one to take 
the place of either, and thus to disfranchise two districts of that State 





ssed from office. The appro- | 
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and leave them unrepresented on this floor. 


And finally the party which openly and knowingly grasped polit- | 


ical power inthe State of New York in 1568, as I have stated, which 
by bulldozing and crime has ruled most of the Southern States for 
the last few years; which in the last presidential election deliber- 
ately set on foot a system of terrorism and wholesale butchery in 
order to secure the electoral votes of Louisiana and South Carolina ; 
which sought to purchase an electoral vote in each of those States, 
and to manufacture one in Oregon; failing in all these efforts, now 
raises the cry that the title of the President is tainted with fraud ; 
that he was cognizant of the same; that men high in his confidence 


were participants in it, and a partisan investigation has been ordered | 


upon that subject. It isof no moment that in the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress a solemn covenant was made by which the title to the Presi- 
dency should be settled, a threatened bloody contest avoided, and 
the country put at rest. It is of no moment that the President has 
gone to the extreme verge in his efforts to pacify the South and to 
restore harmony between the sections. It is of no moment that 
the riotous and dangerous elements are in a ferment and threaten 
even worse deeds of violence than in the summer of last year. The 
capacious maw of the hungry democracy must have a new feast of 
excitement and the pap of fraud must be served up again, no matter 
if it be done at the expense of the business and the prosperity of the 
Republic. In all this it begins already to appear that the animus 
emanates from Gramercy Park, and the hand which was so clearly 
visible in molding Cronin’s nose and in the attempt to purchase 
electoral votes in the South is directing and controlling the present 
inquiry which has, not inappropriately, opened by the production in 
evidence ef a fabricated and forged letter supported only thus far by 
the evidence of a confessed perjurer as the main basis of such in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Speaker, the democratic party of former days was not a party 
without chart or compass riding on the waves of political excitement 
with no purpose but to grasp political power, no matter at whatsacri- 
fice of principle or consistency. But in an evil hour it became sub- 
ject to the dominion of the slave power, and as a consequence broke 
in pieces and has since kad an existence only in name. If again suc- 
cessful in obtaining fall control of the administration of the govern- 
ment it will be more completely under the power and subject to the 
aims and purposes of the representatives of the States which went into 
the rebellion than ever before. The large increase of representation 
given to that section on the floor of this House will enable its Repre- 
sentatives to dictate to the democrats of other States the policies to 
be pursued. Why isit that all thisclamor for a reduction of the Army 
and for restrictions upon its employment comes mainly from Repre- 
sentatives of that section? Why is it that notwithstanding the letter 
of Governor Tilden pledging himself in advance to veto all bills for 
the payment of the so-called southern claims, such claims to the 
amountof over $150,000,000 have been introduced during the session 
about to close? 

Mr. Speaker, it will be an easy task for the democracy, thus organ- 
ized, to ride over or steer around all constitutional and legal barriers 
and to open the gates of the Treasury to this flood of demands, and 
the politicians who exhibit no regard for the fidelity of our obliga- 
tions to public creditors and would compel them to receive the irre- 
deemable promises of the Government in payment of its dues would 
not scruple to do this. The iniquitous doctrine of State allegiance 
as being above and paramount to allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment has not been given up or surrendered by the men of the South. 
It was the avowed doctrine upon which the States went into the re- 
bellion. Jefferson Davis, in a recent letter to his friends in the South, 
boldly reiterates it, affirms the justice of the * lost cause,” and has 
shown it is not a discarded theery, and the honorable gentleman from 
Mississippi, [Mr. SINGLETON,] a representative southerner on this 





loor, has recently stated from his place that it is a living sentiy, 
with him: 

Mr. Foster. Why did not the gentleman stay here and stop the bad legis) 
to which he has referred? I think he left. sa 

Mr. SINGLETON. Because a sovereign State, the State of Mississippi required n 
presence at home, and I am in the habit of obeying the call of my State. Whe), 
in the time of war or peace, I am ready always to answer her call. 

Mr. Foster. Do you regard the call of your State now as paramount to ; 
the General Government? 

Mr. SINGLETON. lowe my first and highest allegiance to the State of Missi 
That is my doctrine. 





bat « 


Mr. Speaker, I have no purpose or desire to indulge in person, 
attacks upon southern Representatives on this floor or upon the peo- 
ple of the South. I would not needlessly seek to fan the fires 9: 
sectional strife. God knows I am as desirous of peace as any may 
can be. To borrow the language of our great martyr, I want it “+, 
come, and come soon, and come to stay—and so come as to be wort) 
preserving in all future time.” I raise my voice of warning agains: 
a restoration of the democratic party as now organized to full polit 
ical power, because I believe the event is fraught with the most serjoys 
dangers to the Republic. 

Grant all that can be claimed for the people of the South ; that the, 
were just as honest, just as earnest, and just as patriotic as those who 
upheld the Union cause and supported the Government. Even this 





| concession, though yielding far too much, does not militate against 


the force of the position I take nor lessen the dangers of democratic 
ascendency. The leaders of the South nevertheless were willing for 
a local and sectional purpose to destroy the Government and for- 
swear their allegiance to its authority. What was the pretext? The 
constitutional election of a President of the United States. The cause 
is embodied in the constitution of the Confederate States. Article 1, 
section 9 of that instrument provided that— 

No bill of attainder, ex post facto law or law denying or impairing the right of 
property in negroslaves shall be passed. 

Slavery was sanctified in a bill of rights! 

Article 4, section 3, provided for the annexation of new territory and 
adds: “In all such territory the institution of negro slavery, as it 
now exists in the Confederate States, shall be recognized and pro- 
tected by Congress and by the territorial government ;” and it also 
provided that the inhabitants might take such slaves to any of the 
States or Territories. 

Speaking of this constitution and organization of government for 
the Confederate States, the honorable gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. 
poms who warned his people that they had no excuse for going 
into the rebellion, and who has recently been heard the eloquent eulo- 
gist of President Lincoln within these walls, is reported to have stated 
in an address while vice-president of the confederacy, speaking of the 
Constitution of the United States and its framers, “This stone, [slav- 
ery, ] which was rejected by the first builders, is become the chief stone 
of the corner in our new edifice.” 

The very fact that men were sincere and honest in their efforts to 
destroy the Union for such a purpose, if we concede they were 80, 


| and that they still insist that their cause was just, only increases the 


peril. Who shall say upon what other pretext they may not be in- 
duced to renew their effort ? 

Mr. Speaker, our history is not without its lessons upon this point. 
Take the case of the Tories of the revolutionary era. They were the 
loyal men of their time. They refused to break their allegiance to 
the British Crown, and what was their fate? They were subjected 
to the most severe penalties and obnoxious laws, banished by force 
of such laws and the more overwhelming foxsce of public opinion, from 
the country. Though the rigors of such enactments were modified 
at a later period, yet to have been a Tory was a perpetual barrier to 
public favor and confidence. But it is not necessary to refer toa 
period’so distant in our history. The closing events of the last war 
with Great Britain furnish us a most striking lesson. 

On the 15th of December, 1814, a convention of twenty-six meni- 
bers, representitig several of the New England States, assembled at 
Hartford, Connecticut. They were in sentiment opposed to the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war. They were men of character and edu- 
cation. They gave, in an address afterward issued, expression to their 
views upon the policy pursued in the conduct of the war. They 
thought peace attainable without further sacrifice of life or prop- 
erty. They committed no overt act of treason or opposition. Their 
offense did not compare in enormity to the reiterated declarations and 
avowals of the democratic party during the rebellion. On the 24th 
of December, 1814, within nine days after the Hartford convention 
assembled, the treaty of Ghent was signed. 

General Jackson at that time was beleaguered by a large force of 
British veterans at New Orleans. The issue was doubtful and the 
fate of our Army hung trembling in the balance. If we had been 
possessed of ocean steamers or the greater facilities of the submarine 
telegraph, the news of the treaty would have relieved the suspense, 
the battle of New Orleans would not have been fought, we might 
not have had the “old hero” for a President, and a great democratic 
jubilee (the 8th of January) would have been spoiled. Still the 
“ Hartford conventionists,” as they have since been called, though 
so nearly right in many respects, placed themselves in an attitude 
of seeming hostility to the Government and to the further prosecu- 
tion of the war. For that they were denounced with the most bitter 
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-vective, ostracised by public opinion, and were denied all political 
eontidence and favor during the rest of their lives. The taint of 
Hartford conventionism descended to their children. The democratic 
narty were the denunciators and ostracisers, and warned the Ameri- 
can people of the danger of giving political power to such hands. 

Mr. Speaker, the app 
tion of political affairs is a very natural and obvious one. 
we shall be guided by such examples and that we shall take the polit- 
cal precepts taught us by the democracy as guides for our action at 
euch a juncture. There is wisdom in the policy they thus adopted. 
The fatal theories upon which the effort to destroy the Government 
was based have not been abandoned. They are living precepts still. 
Even the dogma of the divine right of slavery has not been wholly 
eurrendered. The history of the last and present Congress, the tone 
of the southern press, and the avowals of the prominent public men 
of the South all conspire to give us warning. The democracy of the 
South having failed by force to destroy the Union are now striving 
by force Within the States to crush out all opposition and to win in 
the domain of polities what was lost on the battle-field. 

The Columbus (Mississippi) Independent has already sounded the 
key-note of the coming campaign: 

We are for pitching the canvass on a high key. The democratic nominee must 
follow his opponent, be he radical or independent, to defeat or the grave. 

It istime for the liberty-loving and law-abiding people of the United 
States to arouse toaction. The dangers to which we are exposed now 
are more alarming if possible than those by which we were confronted 
when Abraham Lincoln wasinaugurated President on the 4th of March, 
1461, because they are more subtle and equally hostile to the general 
peace and welfare. To place the public credit and the rights of the 
creditors of the United States in the hands or under the control of 
those who so lately sought to destroy the Government would be an 
experiment fraught with the gravest peril. 

Mr. Speaker, it was the “love of liberty protected by law” which 
brought the pilgrims to the shores of New England. Inthe cabin of 
the Mayflower on its stormy passage hither they framed a brief com- 
pact of government, pledging “due submission and obedience to such 
just and equal laws as might be enacted,” which compact contained 
the germs of every valuable provision which is found in the written 
Constitution of the United States. 

It was this “love of liberty protected by law” which emboldened 
the patriots of the Revolution to strike for the independence of the 
thirteen colonies, and to carry on a long and unequal contest with 
the mother country. It was this “love of liberty protected by law,” 
the freedom of the seas, which led to the second contest with Great 
britain. It was the love of slavery which plunged us into a war with 
the neighboring Republic of Mexico and engendered jealousies and 
auimosities from which we are suffering tothe present hour. It was 
the love of slavery on the one hand, and of “liberty protected by 
law” on the other, which led to the mighty conflict of the rebellion 
and the terrible sacrifice of life and treasure which that contest in- 
volved. It will be the “LOVE OF LIBERTY PROTECTED BY 
LAW” and of NATIONAL HONOR PROTECTED BY NATIONAL 
GOOD FAITH which will preserve the blessings we now enjoy and 
transmit our heritage unimpaired to those whe shall succeed us. 

Sir, 1 know not how others may feel, but as for me and those I have 
the honor to represent here, I in all earnestness say, we prefer, yet for 
a time, to keep at the helm the class of men who have always been 
faithful to the FLAG. 


The Education of the Blind. 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJAMIN DEAN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 18, 9878, 


On the bill te promote the’education of the blind. 
Mr. DEAN. 


Mr. Speaker, this speaking to the country through an 
address to you and the House after the measure about which I speak 
has passed is indeed, in this particular case, locking the barn-door 


after the horse has been stolen. In the passing of this bill the blind 
have been led by the blind. If there is truth in the saying, “There 
are none so blind as those who will not see,” the blind for whom we 
have been legislating are not the blindest by any means. My com- 
plaint is not a difference of judgment, but that the House influenced 
not by debate should pass so important a bill without the opportu- 
nity for argument on the one side and the other. 

As we contemplate the pleasures of education, the pleasures of 
reading of the manners and customs of other people and of different 


ages, and of the great and good men and women who have lived and | 


died we all with one accord sympathize with those who, deprived of 
sight, cannot read of these things as we do. The time is not long 
gone by when the blind were only pitied and permitted merely to 
exist, the community apparently despairing of giving them the means 


r of |} and to whom we : 
application of these lessons to the present condi- | 


I ask that | 


of happiness we enjoy. But that time, let us hope, is disappearing. 
I shall not attempt to give the history of the education of the blind, 
but I shall lay before you such information and evidence as will show 
the rapid strides that have been made within the last forty years, 
indebted for them. 

I shall then ask judgment upon this bill, whether in its present con- 
dition it ought to pass. The desideratum has been cheap books, cheap 
apparatus. 

But before I come to that I want to call attention to the amendments 
which I proposed but were ruled out of order because of the previous 
question being called. 

The first amendment places the funds in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Interior, he to buy the books and tangible apparatus for the 
blind, not to have the right to manufacture them, thus giving the 
| blind the benefit of every possible competition and of every improve- 

ment made, instead of having it tied down to one institution where 
it would be likely to get in an old-fogy rut, and thus prevent progress 
and invention. The wisdom of this amendment will become more 
and more apparent as we proceed. 

The other amendment relates to the distribution of the books and 
tangible apparatus. Instead of being distributed to the institutions 
alone I would have them distributed through the members of Con- 
gress, as other public documents now are, in order to reach all the 





blind. 

Iam informed that rather less than one-tenth of the blind are in 
institutions. It is not necessary, with the improved alphabets of Mr. 
S. P. Ruggles, of Boston, the benefits of whose inventions are effect- 
ually discarded by the bill, that the blind should be taught in institu- 
tions set apart for them; they can be taught in any schools and by 
any child that knows how to read; for his improved alphabet, while 





consisting of raised dots, by which the blind can readily distinguish 
letters, has also the letter itself raised or embossed so that they who 
see can read the letters as well as the blind. A child can tell the 
blind student whatthe dots designate. Whenit should become known 
that these books and apparatus could be obtained from members of 
Congress, the blind all over the land would seek for them, and we 
should have more knowledge of their numbers and wants. How much 
better able Congress would be then to legislate for the wants of the 
blind, and how impossible it would be then for this bill to pass under 
a suspension of the rules and without debate at the end of a session. 
But my object is to show that my amendments would improve the 
bill, and that there are other and better producers of books and tangi- 
ble apparatus than the Louisville Institution, and that the production 
ought not to be confined to that institution. I can do it better in 
other words than in my own. I quote from an editorial article of the 
American Cabinet and Boston Athen#um of November 31, 1849, which 
I find in areport of Mr. 8. P. Ruggles, of whom I have already spoken, 
to the committee of American Association of Instructors of the Blind, 
and from which I shall have occasion to make other quotations: 


EDUCATK THE BLIND. 

Very few of our readers, probably, are aware of the great improvements whieh 
have been made, within a few years past, to ameliorate the sad condition of the 
blind. We have for some time contemplated giving a brief article in our journal 
on this subject, deeming it one of the liveliest interest, and at the same time to re 
cord a just and richly merited tribute to the genius of one of our own countrymen, 
through whose inventive talents and untiring patience and industry, the blind, in 
all parts of the world, have been so materially benefited and relieved in their life 
of dreary darkuess and perpetual night. 

The more humane and enlightened in Europe and in this country have for many 
years manifested the deepest sympathy for those whe have been deprived of sight, 
and all that pecuniary aid could do to alleviate the sufferings of those thus afflicted, 
the kind-hearted and generous have freely given. This generosity has, to a great 
extent, supplied al] or nearly all their physical wants 

Institutions, richly endowed, for the education of the blind are very numerous 
in Europe, particularly in England and France, but the means of education, the 
mechanical means, and particularly the difficulty and great expense of printing 
| books for their use, were such that, until lately, little progress comparatively was 

made. Among those persons, in Europe, most eminent for their zeal and devotion 
in behalf of the blind for giving them intellectual enjoyments as well as physical 
comforts, appear the names of many of the most philanthropic of the pastand prea 
ent century. But there is one more name which well deserves to be added *o that 
bright ‘‘ bead-roll” of fame. Itis the name of a modest and talented American, 
Mr. Stephen P. Ruggles, of this city, the well-known and ingesiousinventor. From 
his talents and his exertions the blind have received more real and substantial 
good in facilities for learning than from any other source 

In 1832, the Perkins Institution and New England Asylum for the Blind went 
into operation in this city, being the first institution of the kind ever established 
in this country. There are now several others, one in New York, one in Ohio, one 
in Virginia, one in Pennsylvania, and one in Kentucky 

Immediately after the Perkins Institution, in this city, was opened for the recep 
tion of pupils, the government of this establishment were so fortunate as to en 
gage the services of Mr. Ruggles as an assistant. He was then a very young man 
but had already distinguished bimself by his inventive genius and the production 
of three or four valuable machines for different purposes, and several improve- 
ments in tle processes of as many different arts, all of which were of great pecu 
niary value. He had begun to attract the attention of capitalists and of scientific 
men. Remarkable as were his inventive powers, he was not less distinguished for 
the facility and dexterity of his manipulations. All tools seemed made especially 
for his use, and he used with equal skill and confidence the most delicate as well 
as the most ponderous instruments. He constructed his machinery, whether of 
weod or metal, or other materials, with a neatness, judgment, and expedition as 
astonishing and wonderful as its originality. He bad but recently completed an 

apprenticeship at the printing business in a small town in the State of Vermont 
and of course had had but little opportunity even to see ordinary mechanical op 
erations performed ; yet, on entering a very large machine-shop, in this State, to 
| build, with his own hands, some particular part of one of his newly invented ma 

chines, such was the skill and tact be displayed that he attrac.ed the 
all bands employed in the establishment, and finally ot who 
| offered him a large salary to take th trol tion of the depart 
| ment of construction. But this offer as he had other and more exten 
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sive views. He very soon accepted the proposals made him from the Perkins 
itution and New England Asylum for the Blind, and entered at once, with 
philanthropic ardor and enthusiasm, upon an investigation of the wants and capa 
bilities of the blind. The first and most important step was of course to give them 
books. Dy the old method of making books, as practiced in Europe, the books 
were made too unwieldy and bulky, as well as too costly 
With a quick perception and ever-ready invention, for which from boyhood he 
had been re oaneedh and with a most wonderful faculty of adapting means to 
ends, be very soon ascertained that he could produce a type of less size and less 
height of face which the blind could read as well if not better than the old-fash- 
vi kind. To accomplish this most important and desirable improvement, he 
red the and the height and bevel of the face of the type repeatedly, each 
taking impressions, and then practicing the reading with the blind pupils till 
accurately what they could read best. By these interesting 
the first of the kind probably that were ever attempted—he made 
acquainted with the important fact that if the type were comparatively 
small and the face but slightly raised, yet they could be read with ease and rap 
idity, provided the raised impression on the paper was hard and sharp. In this 
way he succeeded in reducing the size of the type and the height of its face vo the 
greatest possible extent. The size of the type, the height of its face, and the 
peculiar bevel at present used are eatirely his own discovery or invention. 
Having prepared the type, he row commences printing, and after many trials 
and oxperiments with the strongest printing-presses in use, and after breaking two 
of them without succeeding in ob-aining such an impression as he knew to be nec- 
essary for the perfect success of his improvements, he was obliged to invent and 
build a most powerful press of an entirely new construction. This new press he 
so contrived that it could be worked by the blind, and which, while it gave a press- 
: ure at each impression of about three hundred tons weight, would at the same 
time throw off work at the rate of eighteen to twenty sheets per minute, thus 
t working about as fast as the ordinary newspaper power-presses. This press is a 
: spleneit specimen of mechanism, and would alone be sufticient to stamp the char- 
acter of its inventor as one of the highest order. It is a most interesting object if 
considered for its originality, its perfect construction, or its surprising perform- 
ance 
After succeeding perfectly in the construction of his type and as perfectly in the 
invention and construction of his beautiful and a, a new and unex- 
pected difficulty presented itself. There was no paper to be found properly adapted 
to the purpose of this kind of printing or embossing. That which was hard 
enough would break through and be rough when embossed or printed, and that 
which was flexible enough not to crack or break through would flatten down when 
pressed upon by the fingers of the pupils, It required a very curiously made 
paper, which, while it would receive a sharp and clear impression from the type, 
would neither tear nor break through, nor flatten down when read by the fingers 
being pressed on it by the scholars. The shape of the face of the type, that is, the 
peculiar shape and bevel and height of the face of the type, and the texture of the 
paper printed on, were most intimately connected; and it now required a long 
series of experiments to get both of them so harmonized and adjusted as to work 
perfectly together. Few persons could have surmounted these difficulties. How- 
ever, after many experiments upon the manufacture of paper with gums, resins, 
and gelatine, he produced an article having all the qualities that he required. He 
thus produced a paper stiff and hard, like parchment, that would receive a sharp 
and distinct impression, that would stand firm and unyielding when pressed by the 
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; fingers, and that would not break or crack under the pressure from the press. 
After getting the new method of printing books perfected, and seeing his type, 








i paper, and press in successful operation, Mr. Ruggles next invented an entirely 
; new method of making maps for the blind, which — eminently successful. 
His plan was a raised character, similar to his type, but arranged with such com- 
} binations that at a most trifling expense he could produce a succession of maps of 
Fa any size and of any country. Maps made in this manner were never before known, 
; and the Perkins Institution in Boston immediately issued from this very ingenious 
plan an atlas of the United States and also a general atlas. The originality and 

simplicity of this invention excited the admiration of every one. It would, by most 

persons, be thought impossible that separate type or characters could be 80 con- 

trived as to admit of their being arranged in such a manner as to produce a mapof 

any country and then to use the same type to produce a map of any other country 

; or place. Yet, difficult as this may appear, it was most perfectly accomplished by 
this new invention, every piece of type matching its neighbor with miraculous cun- 

ning, while following the crooked lines and angles or gracefal curves of the various 




































































bE rivers, coasts, islands, lakes, bays, &c., with which such works abound. 
{ i By this invention, so decidedly superior to every other before known for con- 
vey veying to them an ideaof geography, the blind were introduced to a new world of 
rt thought, of study, and reflection. A ray of light upon their dark and sunless path 
rh could bave carried but little more joy to their grateful hearts. By the old method 
j : a map for the blind was produced by building up by hand, on a board, the objects 
yi a3 to be represented. 


A small map by the old method would cost six or seven dollars, 
and would not contain one-half as much information as one on the plan invented by 
Mr. Ruggles, and which would not cost as many cents. Besides the disadvantage 
in point of cost, the maps on the old plan required a seeing person to explain them 
to the blind, while by the new a the blind could readily understand the whole 
without assistance from any one. 

Mr. Ruggles next produced the plates for a book on geometry, on a plan simi- 
lar to his maps, in which all the geometrical fignres were perfectly distinct to the 
touch. This work proved to be very valuable and interesting to the blind, who 
are so proverbial for their love of mathematics. With this work they could study 
without the assistance which before this was indispensable. His next production 
of importance was a colossal globe, with the land and water, the cities and towns, 
the lines of latitude and lorgitude, &c., all distinctly marked by elevated charac- 
ters on its extensive surface. This unique production has elicited the admiration 
of every visitor to the institution, foreigners as well as natives, and itis believed to 
be the only one of the kind in the world. Its utility as a source of instruction and 
amusement for the pupils is of the first importance. With it the blind scholars 
can answer all the usual questions quite as correctly and promptly as the pupils 
in our high schools. This globe is thirteen feet in circumference, and is elegantly 
and conveniently mounted. It has a horizon with all the signs of the zodiac, and 
a meridian attached to it so that astronomical problems are worked by it without 
difficulty. 

We cannot, in the brief space allotted to this article, take up every valuable 
and important improvement which Mr. Ruggles has made for facilitating the edu- 
cation of the blind; but the school apparatus generally now in use in all the insti- 
tutions in this country is his invention. We would instance their slates as being 
exceedingly convenient and ingeniously contrived, and so highly superior to the 
‘old kind "as to be the constant theme of praise by all the scholars who have used 
both—the old and the new. 

In 1838 Mr. Ruggles went to Philadelphia and established one of his powerful 
presses for printing for the blind in the institution in that city. There is also one 
of his presses in the institution for the blind in the State of Virginia. And these 
presses, it should be borne in mind, are not only his own invention, but bis own 
manufacture. 

“ The first attempt made to print books for the blind was made by the Abbé Haiiy, 
at Paris, in 1785. The letters were so large, however, the paper so thick, and the, 
whole book so bulky and expensive, that they were of little practical use. No im- 
provement had been made upon this system so late as 1830, when the Paris press 
was still lumbering on in the old method.” 
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ject, remarks: “As to the clearness of the relief and the perfection of 1) 


——_ qv iim 


The successful method invented by Mr. Ruggles for reducing the < 
pense of the books, and for negra them also, formed a new era in the } 
this kind of work. Books by this method were rapidly multiplied 
over this country and over many parts of Europe. Of the effect produ: 
on the appearance of these new books an impression may be obtained 
lowing quotations from a most reliable source : 

“A French author, a former teacher of the Paris school, writes ty. 
Americans have effected a revolution in the art of printing for the bling 

In a report made by order of the Belgian minister of public instruction 
establishments for the blind and deaf, the Abbé Carton, commissioner ap a 
for this purpose, writes thus: *‘ You will be able to see that the Ameri +4 1 
while it is comparatively sharper and more legible, does not occupy but half 
space of that of Paris."’* r 

Ramon de la Sagra, an able Spanish writer, after some discussion op ¢) 





by the § 


work, the Boston books may be presented as models ; it is the same as the veo one 
ical maps, the figures of geometry, and the musical characters.” | _ 
The same author, who critically examined the subject in 1835, says fry) 


‘One of the branches in which the young institution in Boston has mad 
ble progress is, beyond question, the printing of books anc 
raised characters.” 

* * * * * 

“ By diminishing the characters, a page eight inches by seven will contai, 
seven hundred and eighty-four letters, while it will contain but four hundred an 
eight of the French characters and five hundred and nine of the eight angyla; 
characters used at Edinburgh, as I had occasion to mention in my observations or 
the New York institution. Seventy-six pages of the French books make a volymo 
two and a half inches thick, while the same number by the Boston method make , 
volume of but one and a half inch thick.” t 

Ina letter from Dr. Allston, the superintendent of one of the English instit 
tions for the blind, to the government of the Boston institution, dated June js 
1836, is the following: “I received yesterday the maps, books, &c., for our instit 
tion, for which I beg you to accept my most grateful acknowledgments. I hay; 
been earnestly at work upon them all the morning, and you could not have 
me a greater pleasure than you have done. 

* * * 


* * * 


aim 
geographical charts j 





“Tam delighted to think you are in such a fair way as to be of such a blessing 
to the blind. I pray God may spare you long to accomplish your great undertaking, 

These extracts are sufficient to show the importance with which those improve 
ments were looked upon by the people of Europe ; and it is perhaps to be regrett 
that Mr. Ruggles did not continue to labor longer in the same field. But feeling 
the necessity of being more profitably engaged, and wishing too, possibly, to apply 
his powers in a direction less limited, and where his efforts would be felt and appre 
ciated by a greater number of his fellow-men, he left the Perkins Institution, afte; 
being there some six or eight years, and immediately brought out his celebrated 
printing-engines, paper-cutters, card-cutters, &c., all which he patented, and from 
the sales of which he has rapidly acquired a handsome fortune. His printing 
engines, or job printing-presses, are scattered far and wide throughout our whole 
country, and he is now supplying orders for them from Europe. They produced 
as great and entire a revolution in the method of job-printing almost as the power 

ress did over the old method of printing by hand. These presses are to be found 
in almost every town (where there is a printing office) between the lakes and th 
Atlantic and from Halifax to San Francisco—three of them having gone to this 
new El Dorado within the past two months. 

In alluding to some of the more important productions of Mr. Ruggles’s skil! 
we omitted to mention that the plates of the entire Bible, from Genesis to Revela 
tions, were made under his immediate direction and superintendence, in this city 
for the American Bible Society in New York. This is by far the largest and most 
costly work ever issued for the use of the blind, and fully equals in its mechanical 
execution any of his smaller productions, which are very numerous. 

. * . * . * 





* 


It has been ascertained from actual experiment that the blind can read with 
as much pleasure, with as much facility, advantage, and profit, to say the least, as 
those who possess the rich blessing of sight; and now that there are such amp 
means at hand for multiplying books for their use, we hope their desire for reading 
may be gratified to its fullest extent. 

We have seen within a few days past a new specimen of map printing for the 
blind, invented by Mr. Ruggles, and which he considers a very great improvement 
on the atlas which he printed while at the asylum. He has produced this specimer 
as an experiment merely, and to amuse himself in some of his leisure hours. Wy 
saw alsoa portion of another new printing-press which he is adout to bring befor 
the public, and we predict that it will be as great a favorite with the craft as any 
thing which has ever been offered for their approval. It is a rotary press, differing 
in every respect from each of his other inventions, very neat and quick in its opera 
tions, simple and cheap, and produces the very best work. 

Mr. Ruggles is frequently applied to to invent machinery for specific purposes 
and there are now in active operation, in different parts of the country, two or thre: 
very valuable machines of his invention which the proprietors have never had pat 
ented, but which they prefer to work privately, as their profits will be greater b 
pursuing this course. 

We know very little of the early history of Mr. Ruggles, but he is a native of 
Vermont, and served an apprenticeship at the printing business in his native State 
We hope at some future time to see a biography of him from the pen of one inti 
mate with his whole history and the interesting experiments he must have mad 
His celebrity demands this from some of his friends ; and we trust this brief sket« 
of but a small part of what he has accomplished may serve as a hint for a full and 
connected history of one of the remarkable and most useful men of our day. 








It must be borne in mind that the printing-press at Louisville was 
made by this same Mr. Ruggles, as well as the presses at other instl- 
tutions. We now see what he has been doing since. I again quote 
from his said report : 


Permit me first to say that all new enterprises are subject to numerous delays 
and difficulties, especially where new processes and new mechanisms are to be em 
ployed. It may be thought by some persons that I have not accomplished as much 
as I ought since the receipt of your instructions, dated on the 19th of Mareh, 1572 
but all practical men well know that it consumes a large amount of time to get \) 
new apparatus and machinery of an entirely novel character, particularly for | 
production of new results, as much of the contriving and construction has to br 
frequently altered after trial or after several trials. It should be remembered 
also, that the process of making new type involves a practical knowledge of five 
distinct and separate trades, each requiring a high degree of mechanical skill, before 
the type comes to the hands of the printer ; and in making the peculiar changeal'e 
type indispensable for producing maps in relief I could not avail myself of th 
slightest assistance from other hands than my own. The type for the maps aud 
the whole process connected with their manufacture being entirely novel there ar 
no skilled artisans any where to be found that are capable of doing the work require 
or of rendering any aid in its prosecution. 


* Rapport de l' Abbé Carton. 
t French translation of Sagra’s work: Paris, 1837, page 383. 
t Idem. 
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[have made many exper iments in two or three new modes of stereotyping, each 


¢ which offers many attractions ; and although I have not yet decided which is | attend the machine and can make many 


tely the best to be adopted, I have succeeded so far as to be able to produce 

a ati reotype plates for less than one quarter part of the price which has hereto 

» been paid for such work. The last plates made for the Perkins Institution 

the Blind at the stereotype foundery cost $5 per page, and the founders inform 

that they will charge that price in the future. 

With my new and cheap mode of stereotyping I think you will deem it econon 

» stereotype everything intended to be printed, and to print from the plates 

+over number of copies may be wanted for immediate distribution to the blind 

2 the institutions, then to lay the plates aside until another edition is wanted 

this course all the expense of composition, proof-reading, &c., for 

‘ editions Will be saved. The cost of the metal in the plates will be small and 

‘ye metal Will always be worth the price paid for it. The plates can be melted up 

nd used for other purposes whenever desired. 


rsuing 


It has been no part of my purpose to antagonize an appropriation 
for the benefit of the blind, because my sympathies for them are too 
reat for that. But I may, without being charged with an intention 
to antagonize the bill, be excused for showing that there is no abso- 
inte necessity for Government interference for the blind in institu- 
The blind in the institutions could be easily cared for if the 
nstitutions would avail themselves of an offer of Mr. Ruggles, to 
which 1 propose to call your attention. The blind scattered through- 
out the country would be benefited by the Government distribution 
provided for in my amendment. 
' | now call your attention to the offer of Mr. Ruggles, made in 
August, 1872, to the committee of the Association of Instructors of 
the Blind: 


tions. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 12, 1871. 


Six: The undersigned, members of the committee appointed by the con 


RAR 
, a m of instructors of the blind, at Indianapolis, in August, 1s71, met in Phila 
delphia on the 2tst of November, 1871, to consider the following proposition made 

y Mr. S. P. Ruggles, of Boston : 

If all the institutions for the blind in the United States will choose a publish 

¢ committee, said committee representing all said institutions, whose duty it 
shall be to decide what books, maps, &c., shall be printed, the number of copies in 
each edition, and how to be distributed among the different blind people and insti 
tutions, I will get up an improved printing establishment supplied with all the 
necessary printing presses, all the type of various kinds for books, maps, and all 
ther work, together with all the conveniences for electrotyping and stereotyping, 
ind also all the appliances necessary for the manufacture of the school apparatus 
wd all things needed for the successful operation of the entire mechanical depart 
mentsof such an establishment, and allatmy own expense, without any charge or cost 
to said committee or institutions, and I will also superintend the same without pay 

r cost toany one, my sole object being to give the blind the benefit of all the im- 
provements which I have thought out and perfected within the past ten years, and 
shich I believe will be found to be nearly or quite as much in elvence of the pres- 
ent modes of instruction, printing, &c., as the improvements which I made in 1835 
were in advance of everything prior to that time.” 

The committee, after due consideration, passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we do hereby cordially accept, in behalf of all the institutions for 
the instruction of the blind in the United States, the above very generous offer of 

Mr. Ruggles.’ 

The committee repaired to Boston and presented the resolution in person to Mr. 
Ruggles with their thanks for his contemplated munificent gift to the blind of our 
country 
WILLIAM CHAPIN, of Pennsylvania, 
WILLIAM H. CHURCHMAN, of Indiana, 
A. D. LORD, of New York State, 

F. D. MORRISON, of Maryland, 

G. L. SMEAD, of Ohio, 
Committee. 
H. L. HALL, General Agent, dc. 

I again quote from Mr. Ruggles where he is speaking of himself 
and his labors, for a purpose not necessary to be gone into here, but 
which show what he had been doing in 1-72: 


To all persons at all familiar with inventing and building new devices, I submit 
with perfect confidence the results of my past four months’ efforts. During that 
time I have made— 

First. A new mold for casting type of every description needed for the work to 
be produced. 

Second. A new and complete alphabet of steel types, or “ 
my new-faced type. 

rhird. A new and full set of matrices, all carefully fitted to the mold, for casting 
said new-faced type. 

Fourth. A new set of steel type, or ‘ punches,” for making the new ciphering 
type of zine, or hard white naan 

Fifth. A new mold for casting the ciphering type in zinc, or a hard white metal, 
principally zine, which, when handled, will not soil the fingers. 

Sixth. An apparatus for milling, finishing, and smoothing said ciphering type. 

Seventh. Have invented and made all the new appliancesfor casting said cipher 
ng type in zinc, or of hard white metal, principally zine 

Eighth. A new set of matrices, carefully fitted to the mold, for casting the pecu- 
liar type for making maps in relief. 

Ninth. Have made two large iron matrices for embossing writing-boards, one as 
suggested by Mr. G. L. Smead, of Ohio, adapted to the use of persons who had 
learned to write previous to their loss of sight, and one for the use of those con 
genitally blind. 

Tenth. Have invented and built a somewhat complex and costly machine for 
making perforated-wood ciphering-slates with great rapidity and at a compara 
tively trifling cost. This machine required much thought and experimenting and 


the expenditure of a large amount of money and time before I brought it to per 
fection, 


punches,” for making 


_ Eleventh. Invented a new method and built a new apparatus for stereotyping, 
by which stereotype plates may be cheaply and quickly made, so as to enable me 
to stereotype at a comparatively trifling cost everything that it may be deemed 
desirable to print. 

Twelfth. fave put up shafting, ix connection with a steam-engine, to enable me 


to test the printing of my new-faced type, to print specimens of maps in relief, to 


emboss the writing-boards, and to manu 


Slates 


acture the new perforated-wood ciphering 


Specimens of the articles above named accompany this report, and are respect- 
fully submitted for your examination. : 

lhe perforated-wood ciphering-slates, I think, you will find to be far superior to 
apything of the kind heretofore known. They are very light in weight, the per 
torations mathematically exact and uniform in size, while the spaces between the 
perforations are ail precisely alike. The slates are very strong, durable, and not 
easily broken. They may be made of any kind of wood, such as black walnut, 
mahogany, willow, white-wood, &c. The machine on which they are made is 


| avoided departing from your instructions to keep 
| basis. 


| embossed 


} above and upon the raised face of tl 
| baving in reality two letters on ea 


AT7 
é 
One person, a boy or girl, can 
slates in a day; how many I am not yet 
prepared to say, as the machine has not been operated for a sufficient length of 
time to arrive at accurate results 
The zine or hard white metal type for ciphering are quite equal to my anticipa- 
tions. They are very light in weight, very hard and strong, and will not soil the 
fingers 

The new-faced type, of which I have made some specimens 
the examination of several persons, all of who 
them to be a great improvement 


driven by a belt from a shaft of the steam-e1 


ngine 


I have submitted to 
as I have heard, esteem 
In making the new-faced type Lhave carefully 
the present Boston letter as my 
But I would here state, as I have previously stated to some of the super 
intendents of institutions, that 1 am still firmly of the opinion that I can make a 
new alphabet, based on the ordinary Roman letter in common use, very slightly 

ll be as readily recognized by the teuch as 
any of the pricked or printed alphabets, or any other alphabet that has ever been 
devised, while at the same time it will read by the seeing as readily as the print 
in ordinary books. I hope to be able to prepare a specimen to accompany this re 
port in order to better illust my device, and with the hope that you will recom 
mend it to be made for exar al by the teachers and superintendents 
My plan is to use Roman « ower case,” as it is technically called, the 
same as that now in comm g points, dots, or marks slightly elevated 
letter, so as to be palpable to the touch ; thus 
ch type for the eye and one for the touch, 
without interfering with each other. I think it might be well to make a larg: 
alphabet at first, for the pupils to learn the exact position of the dots and marks 
denoting the different letters, for the purpose of facilitating the learning of the 
regular reading letter lam well awat 
studied and learned 


n, so far 


and so contrived that i 


nm use 


one 


re that this new alphabet would have to be 
but I feel very contident it could be committed to memory 
much quicker by a beginner that had never learned to read than any other alphabet 
extant, whether pricked or printed, and could be read, of course, with perfect ease 
by all seeing persons capable of reading ordinary printed matter 

And here it may be supposed that this communication should terminate, but as 
most of the superintendents of ins tions for the blind are comparative strangers 
to me, and know little or nothing in gard to my connection with the improve 
ments which have been made in the books and various appliances for educating 
the blind, and that they may be able to judge, from what 1 have heretofore don« 
something of my ability to do in the future, Ideem it proper for me here to lay b« 
fore you and them a brief history of the state of the art relating to the instruction 
of the blind at the time I commenced my experiments and improvements in the 
year 1834 or 1835 at the Perkins Institution 

The little which at that time had been done in this country was but a feeb! 
effort to imitate the productions of the institutions of Europe. The books were 
very bulky, clumsy, and unwieldy. The paper on which they were printed was 
very thick and very soft. The raised impressions soon became flattened and unin 
telligible, by the touch of the fingers, in consequence of the softness of the paper 
The only presses used for printing for the blind were the commou bed and platen 
presses used by letter-press printers. There were no printing-presses then mack 
in any part of the world of suilicient power to produce the sharp and firm relief 
desired, and the entire apparatus used in the schools was very ineflicient, crude, 
and unsatisfactory. 

Soon after entering upon my engagement at the Perkins Institution, and becom 
ing familiar with the wants of the blind pupils by daily practical experience and 
conversation with them, I saw what they really needed, and that it was quite | 
sible to greatly improve their books, slates, writing-boards, and all the other me« 
chanical appliances connected with their education. I reduced tho height of the 
face of the type, and, after a long series of experiments, with sizings made of vari 
ous resins, gums, &c., succeeded in producing a very thin paper capable of receiv 
ing and retaining the clear and sharp relief so necessary and so much wanted. By 
this means I reduced the bulkiness of the books, and at the same time rendered 
them much more intelligible and durable. After breaking two of the most power 
ful iron presses to be found in the market, without obtaining satisfactory results 
from them, I invented and built a very powerful press of an entirely new con 
struction, which could be actuated either by hand, steam, or other power Phis 
press worked with great rapidity, and gave me the sharp and permanent relief 
wished for. I afterward built two more presses of this same design and construc 
tion, one for the institute in Philadelphia and one for the institute in Virginia. I 
also invented and made the peculiar changeable or movable type for producing 
maps in relief, also invented a new mode for making ciphering-slates of block tip 
writing-boards, the prepared paper, looms for weaving, a colossal globe in relief 
thirteen feet in ¢ iromantons nee, and much other 


} 


useful educational apparatus 

I now will leave Mr. Ruggles’s report by quoting his concluding 
offer, and I am sure there is not a member of the House but willagree 
that I have reason to be proud of the fact that I have such a man as 
Mr. Ruggles among my constituents, and that it was my duty to in- 
sist with all my might that the great fund given by this bill should 


| not be given in such a way as to shut out the blind from the benetit 


of Mr. Ruggles’s labors and his noble and generous offer. Without 
him the blind would be blinder than they are, and by depriving them 
of the benefits of his inventions they will be still retained in outer 
darkness: 


Having now placed matters in such a light that I believe “ history will notybe 
perverted,” I will add that, so soon as I shall have gotall the machinery in my lab 
oratory in perfect working order for making all the mechanical works nceded for 
the education of the blind, or so soon as you shall consider that the various app! 
ances I have already made are sufticiently complete to be of value to you for th 
purposes intended, it is my w ish and intention, and always has been, to make 
cift of the whole for the benefit of all the blind. I am ready to make such gift 
and transfer to-day or to-morrow, or on any day you may designate, after 
have selected a proper party to receive and assume control of it I m 
for what I have done and am doing. I long since retired from a very 
business, and my income from the receipts of more than twenty patents 
me since 


you Su ill 
ike no charge 
profitat le 
vranted 
I left the Perkins Institution—renders any farther pecuniary accumula 
tions by me not only unnecessary but quite undesirable. Therefore I ask for no 
emolument for myself, and I have no sons or sons-in-law or any one else on whom 
I desire to bestow or to whom 1 wish to leave a money-making business. My sin 
gle purpose is, as I have before often stated, to benefit the whole blind, and not 
those who can see. 
Very respectfully, 
5. P. RUGGLES. 
To Messrs. WILLIAM CHAPIN 
WiLuAmM H. CaURCHMAN 
A. D. Lorp, 
F. D. MORRISON, 
G. L. SMEAD, 
Committee. 


I now quote from a report of a committee of 


Science Association : 


the American Social 


The number of books printed for the blind is relatively very small on account 
of the costliness of printing in embossed characters. Stereotyping is the only 
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available method of preserving for fature use the pages once composed ; and the 
ordinary mode of stereotyping locks up so much metal that the books printed from 
the plates become very costly, inasmuch as large editions are never needed, and 
the Sonat is slow at the best. Mr. Ruggles has invented a method of stereotyp- 
ing plates of embossed characters which is so easy and cheap that everything 
printed for the blind might be stereotyped at once, and so preserved in a perma- 
nent form. The amount of metal used in his process is not more than one-tifth of 
that required in the ordinary process of stereotyping, yet the plates are durable 
and perfectly adapted to their purpose. The processis applicable to any embossed 
alphabet, whether in points or lines, but not to the type used for persons who see. 
In printing forthe blind Mr. Ruggles would stereotype every page as soon as it was 
set up and corrected, so that a very small quantity ot type would suftice for a book 
however large, and that small afhount would never be put into the press. Indeed 
with Mr. Ruggles’s method it would be cheaper to stereotype a book for the blind 
than to print it in any other way In elementary schools for blind children the 
stereotype plates themselves would be exceedingly useful in giving lessons which 
are so often repeated that the prominences upon paper sheets would soon be flat- 
tened by the pressure of many fingers. Thus, the alphabets, the first lessons in 
reading, the multiplication table, and the table of weights and measures might 
well be presented to the popils on metal plates 

3. Arithmetic.—The blind generally use in ciphering a metallic or wooden frame 
full of square holes, into which type, bearing in some cases the common figures and 
in others certain conventional signs for the digits, are inserted. The metallic 
frames are heavy and costly, and they blacken the fingers; the wooden frames are 
expensive and fragile. Mr. Ruggles makes out of a thin block of wood witha 
zine top a light, durable, and clean frame full of pentagonal holes, and inthis frame 
instead of nine or ten kinds of type, he uses type of but one sort. Projecting up- 
ward on the edge of one end of this pentagonal type is a raised point, and on the 
edge of the other end a raised line. The point in the five positions which the pen- 
tagon supplies, gives five tangible characters, and the line in the five positions gives 
the other five of the ten needed to indicate 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7, 8, and 9. A few 
more type give all the additional characters needed for solving algebraical prob- 
lems. Although Mr. Ruggles considers the pentagonal hole and the single pentag 
onal type better than any contrivance now in use, yet he can cut, with the ingen- 
jous machine which makes these frames, oblong, square, round, or hexagonal holes, 
and yet retain all the merits of his frame, though not thoseof his pentagonal type. 
Institutions or individuals preferring the ordinary square type bearing the com- 
mon figures could use these type in the improved frames 


In speaking of one of Mr. Ruggles’s offers before mentioned, the 
committee say : 


It is very desirable that this work of charity should be begun, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Association of Instructors of the Blind, by the organization 
of a permanent corporation which should take advantage of Mr. Ruggles's public- 
a ited offer to place his skill, his time, and all his inventions and machinery at 
the service of the blind. The work of sucha corporation, begun with the help and 
under the guidance of Mr. Ruggles, would become a permanent charity of a very 
useful sort 

The committees are convinced that endowment would be necessary to carry on 
the work in a satisfactory manner, and they recommend the Social Science Asso- 
ciation to take all measures in their power to promote the organization of the cor- 
poration and secure for it an adequate endowment. 


When my attention was called to this proposed legislation, I wrote 
a letter to Mr. Anagnos, the accomplished superintendent of Perkins- 
Institution for the Blind, located in my district and in near proximity 
to my dwelling, and received the following answer : 

PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND 
Boston, June 11, 1878. 

Dear Str: Your favor of the 7th instant is duly received. I thank you heartily 
for your kind interest in the cause of embossing books for the use of the blind. 
In common with the other institutions in the land the officers and teachers of our 
establishment signed the memorial to Congress for the appropriation of a printing 
fund for the benefit of the blind, with the understanding that ali reasonable amend- 
ments should be added to the original draft of the bill. In reality, however, the 
managers of the American printing house at Louisville and their friends in Con- 
gress have shown a persistent unwillingness to make any alterations which would 
lessen the exclusive and absolute control of the former over the income of the fund. 
This makes us feel that it is best to have the fund placed in the hands of some im- 
— body of men, and that every institution for the blind in the country should 
»¢ allowed the privilege ef having its books printed and apparatus made for the 
amount of its quota wherever the work would be done in the beat and most econem- 
ical manner. Ko printing house for the blind ought to be afraid of competition or 
object to such an arrangement. 

With regard to the printing office of this institution, I have to say that it is stead- 
ily at work ; that its continuance is secured bya limited but permanent fund; that 
there is considerable printing done for ourselves and for others ; and that we have 
already contracted for the erection of a new and commodious building for this 
branch of our work. 

Allow me to thank you again cordially for your kind interest in this matter and 
to request you to use your influence toward placing the fund beyond the reach and 
exclusive control of any establishment managed by local corporations or State 
boards. The history of the endowment granted by Congress to two institutions 
fox deaf mutes in the years 1819 and 1#26 for the benetit of all deaf mutes in the 
entire country shows the necessity of such precautions. One of these institutions, 
that of Kentucky, although liberally endowed by the National Government, long 


since ceased to extend its benefits to any other deaf mute children than those of 
that individual State. 


I have the honor to remain, yours, respectfully, 


M. ANAGNOS. 
Hon. BENJAMIN Dean, M.C., 


Washington, D. C. 


My attention being so frequently called to the blind, seeing them 

daily as they walk the streets and ride in the cars for amusement and 
business, and learning somewhat of the manner of their education, I 
could not help saying this much in their behalf. I regret that short- 
ness of time has compelled me thus hurriedly and imperfectly to plead 
their cause ; I trust the measure has not gone too far for recall when 
we consider what one really great man has done for them, how far he 
has gone toward opening up to them a literature by inventing the 
means of making cheap books and cheap tangible apparatus for their 
education; and when we consider how many generations must have 
»assed before all this could have been accomplished, except by the 
abors of just such a man, I will not believe that the Government is 
going to expend this large amount of money to enable an individual 
institution to disseminate books made by his earlier inventions and 
turn a blind eye to the progress he has made in later years. The 
fund should be for the benefit of the blind, and not for the benefit of 
an institution for the blind. 


|The Use of United States Troops in Elections—A Defense of «.,. 
Mississippi Plan.” - 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHALMERS 
OF MISSISSIPPI, F 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 13, 1878. 





Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in reply 
to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. LAPHAM, ] who defends the ad 
of the military of the United States in the election in South Carolina 
in 1876. I desire to answer him, first, because he has denounced th, 
democratic campaign in South Carolina as one of violence and intin 
idation and has called it “the Mississippi plan ;” second, because | 
have seen it stated in the newspapers that the sixth district ef jy. 
| sissippi, which I have the honor to represent, is one of the southery 

districts selected for northern interference in the coming electioy 

and I have heard it said that the distinguished gentleman from Ney 
York [Mr. LapHaM] has been selected as the missionary to teach the 
heathen of the sixth district their political duty. Sir, I hope this jg 
true, and I extend to him a pressing invitation to come. I will prom 
ise to meet him on the northern border of “ the shoe-string district” 
and to escort him safely to its southern extremity, and he shall need 
no “boys in blue” to protect him. And if he will divide time fair}, 
| 1 willfurnish him with foemen worthy of his steel in colored demo. 
cratic orators who will teach him what their race has learned froy 
northern interference in southern affairs. 

This gentleman defends the use of the military of the United States 
in this election because the democrats of South Carolina wore ped 
shirts; moved in organized bodies and carried pistols. The carry. 
ing of pistols is a custom practiced from time immemorial in the 
South—it is permitted by the constitutions of our States if not con- 
cealed—and every investigation into southern affairs shows that the 
wearing of pistels has no political significance. The organizations and 
the red shirts then formed the only distinguishing features of these 
political gatherings, and these it is said justified the use of United 
States troops in the elections. Let the gentleman recall the quasi- 
military organization of “ the wide-awakes” 1n 1860, the Grand Army 
of the Republic of to-day, and the thousand and one other politico-mil- 
itary organizations of his own party, andsay whether the Army of the 
United States should be used to suppress them or to counteract the 
impression produced by them in their political demonstrations. The 
gentleman states the object and policy of the South Carolina campaign 
correctly when he says in the language of Mr. Moise it was “ to make 
such exhibitions of power as they could but to aveid any actual vio- 
lence.” But the gentleman from New York denounces this purely 
defensive campaign and calls it one of intimidation and violence, and 
says “no one not moved by political prejudice or the love of clamor 
san find just cause of complaint at the use made of the military force.” 
I answer that no one not blinded by the bitterest partisan prejudice 
or the love, not of clamor, but of bloedshed, could justify such use of 
the military force. But, rejoicing over this illegitimate use of the 
Army, he says, “ the desperate men who had resolved to carry out the 
Mississippi plan in that State, to make as much exhibition of power as 
they could and awe the colored voters into submission to tbeir will, 
quailed at the presence of ‘ the boys in blue.’” 

™n this statement the gentleman not only misrepresents the facts, 
but he shows that he has not the dignity of soul necessary to appre- 
ciate the motives of men who bow to the flag of their country though 
used for their oppression. In answer to his insinuation that south- 
ern men “quailed at the presence of the boys in blue,” I answer in 
the language of John Wooley, a colored democrat of my district. A 
garrison of Federal soldiers was established in Port Gibson, and in 
their presence John Wooley, addressing his colored brethren, said, 
“Tf you expect these troops to intimidate me and to intimidate the 
democratic party, I tell you they wouldn’t make a breakfast for the 
‘ Brandywine Club.’ ” 

But, sir, this is not the first time that “‘the Mississippi plan,” as it 
is called, has been slandered, and I propose to defend it. I was one 
of the men elected to the Legislature in the celebrated campaign of 
1875 in Mississippi, and on my return from the Legislature I made a 
speech to my constituents, which was printed, and as I could not 
improve on it now I will repeat it as a part of my remarks here: 

This investigation is a purely partisan persecution, and that it was concocted by 
Ames and Morton is too evident to need a word of proof. Ames had received the 
leadership of the republican party in Mississippi less than three years before, when 
it was powerful, well organized, and flushed with victory, and after the result of 
the election was seen, he knew that he must soon turn it over into other hands 
dejected, disorganized, and defeated. He knew thatif he passed quietly away aiter 
that disastrons failure in the administration of the affairs of his party he would sink 
into the political obscurity from which he emerged when he signed hisown commus- 
sion as United States Senator, and he determined to make a last dying effort to bring 
the power of the United States Government to bear upon the State of Mississipp! 
Grant had snubbed him, and he naturally turned for assistance to Morton, the 

test and meanest of the radical leaders, and found in that bold, bad man a wil! 
ing listener to his tale of woe and a ready conspirator for the overthrow of Missis 
sippi. The conspiracy was readily and rapidly formed. Ames was to do the swear 
ing and Morton the eine, and the United States was to be prostituted to ti 
consummation of their base political ——s ‘ : ; a 

n ce with the programme, Morton introduced his resolutions. Ames 
sent in an insulting message te the Mississippi Legislature, and Morton fellow ed 
it up with the first installment of his speech, all in such quick succession and with 
so many marks of complicity as to leave no doubt as to the collusion between 
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them. It seemed, then, as if Ames was courting impeachment, that he might | Brown, the brilliancy of Barry, the bright intellect and keen wit of Wiley P. Har 
claim a crown of martyrdom, but his courage failed him as the time of trial ap- | ris once made the namo of Mississippi famous among the States, and, excepting 
proached, and he resigned. This, we imagined, would be the last of him, but we | Laman and Alcorn, they found their places filled by men whose chief recommenda 
see that he has recently appeared before Morton's committee in Washington to | tion was that their conscious insignificance made them conspicuously silent and ob 
carry out his contract and swear to what he afterward admits he knows nothing | scure. They looked te the halls of the Legislature, where once the eloquence of 
pout except from hearsay. Such reckless and corrupt swearing would startle us | Prentiss, the genius of Roger Barton, and the unrivaled logic of Joe Matthews, 
ming from any one else who had — his position. But we are astonished | gave tone and character to the Legislature of Mississippi, and they saw their places 
wothing when it comes from a man who consorted alone with the most corrupt | filled by an ignorant and corrupt rabble, whose leaders were barbers, hack-drivers 
, of his party, who showed no emotion of honest indignation when he heard | and brothel-bullies. They turned to the executive mansion, and in the seat once 
officer swear that he had been bribed to corrypt him, and who knew that | occupied by McNutt and Quitman they found a man whose incapacity was only 
er further swore that he, Ames, had agreed to let another perform the camel by his malice toward the people of the State. When they turned to the 
act, and who continued that staff officer in bis service after full knowledge | treasury they found it surroanded by vampires ready to suck up each dollar as it 
these facts. 1 have had no opportunity to sec his testimony in full before that | dropped in the till. When they examined the resources of the people they found 
nmittee, and cannot reply to it, and therefore I propose to discuss now the mes- | them dried up and withered like the flowers in August, upon whieh no friendly 
‘which he delivered to the last Legislature. th this message, as in his recent | shower had fallen for many days, and yet in the midst of all this suffering they 
ony, it is charged that the last election in Mississippi was the result of in- | saw the governor preparing, illegally, to appoint tax-collectors, who, under straw 
dation and fraud. bonds, could wring from the people the last remnants of their property, and with 
These charges we most emphatically deny; but when the broad term intimida- | impunity fly away with their stolen millions to join the band of radical martyrs 
n is used, it becomes necessary to inquire what is meant by it, and whether | who had fled the State and proclaim that they too had been driven off by the intim 
there are not times and circumstances in which it may become not only lawful, but | idation of unrepentant rebels. And more than this, they saw that governor pre 
eminently proper and essentially necessary for the protection of public or private | paring to surround himself with an armed militia, a band of janissaries who would 
When the thief is restrained by the fear of punishment from the commis- | eat out the substance of the land hey protected him and bis official plandes 
sion of crime, when vice stands abashed in the presence of virtue, it may be said | ers in their unhallowed work of devastation 
that these are the results of intimidation; when the midnight robber flies from the When they bebeld all this the manhood of Mississippi determined to assert itself 
wrath of the awakened household, it is because he is intimidated; when a das rhe men who, under the Stars and Stripes, on the plains of Buena Vista, bad 
y mob is arrested by some brave man who plants himself in their front and | snatched victory from the jaws of defeat; the men who had fought last and longest 
tens to kill the first marauders who advance, they pause because they at Shiloh; the men who charged Malvern Hill with empty guns; the men who 
imidated; when a pack of cowardly hounds fly howling in terror and yelping in | inscribed the name of Mississ leathless fame upon the hillsof Gettysburgh 
pain from some noble mastiff whom they have assailed, and who in self-defense | «here the intrepid spirit of Barksdale winged its immortal flight, and side by side 
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has turned upon them, it is because they are intimidated. And Scotland's sweetcst | with these men in gray, many of the true men who had worn the blue, who fol 
bard has said | lowed the flag of the Union under the command of Grant and Sherman, were all 
“The fear o’ hell is the hangman's whip aroused and could no longer stand like dumb driven cattle and submit to this 

To haud the wretch in order. |} Egyptian bondage. Believing that self-preservation is the tirst law of nature, they 

And, yet, who will say that such intimidation is either improper or reprehens- | Sar cieeid ae lantiemeesaremmeh on tein eemeammmoel tabioeee eeteenoee tr 
le There is no ae ry any one, or in the message itself, that there Was any | their safety. The mass of the negroes, true to the instinct of their nature, de 

int jidation in any but — six — indefinitely referred to, and yet tho rv serted the trembling carpet-bagger and rushed to the side of boldness aud conti 
sult was the same, overwhelmingly triumphant for the democracy, almost every dence, and the election was won. But a more quiet, peaceable, and orderly election 


where in the State. And if it should be admitted for argument that in those six 
counties the leaders of the radical party were impressed by a wholesome appre- 
hension of the results likely to follow any further outrages on their part, who can 
? A band of worse than midnight rob- 





>» Was any .atimidation in this, it 
t 


was never held in this or any other State. If the 
was but the intimidation which outraged virtue pires in cringing vik It was 
} 


: : a : 2 the intimidation of the thief when the officers of the law are on hia track. It 
say that this was either illegal or improper | . was the intimidation of the hangry wolf when the sudden appearance of the mas 
bers were attempting to despoil Mississippi, and the sons of her houschold awak- | ter drives him from the bleeding lamb he is about to devoar, I¢ was the intimide 
ened to her timely defense, and now the robbers and thieves who have been driven | tion which fell upon the polluters of the ts mple when the Sav iour of m waking in 
back from the very door of the Treasury cry out that they have been intimidated. righteous indignation drove them out from his Father's house The slant of Mis 
The dastardly mob which assassinated three innocent young men at Clinton were sissippi had been shorn of his strength, and lay bound, blind, and bleedin r before 
dispersed by an outraged community, and if any deeds of violence followed, they | ames and his minions, and when suddenly, like Samson, he sn apped the « ords that 
were but the natural and inevitable results of such beginnings. Yet the governor bound his limbs, the hearts of the persec uitors were stricken with terror, and they 
complains of their intimidation because they were not permitted to insult and tram cried aloud for Federal troops to refasten the shackles upon him . 
ple upon white men at pleasure, and riot with impunity in their blood. The cow Governor Ames knew full well that when once the sovereignty of Mississippi was 
ardly hounds who came yelping and howling into the town of Friar’s Point to attack aroused he would be powerless, and he knew that when once his weakness was 
a white man, and who came prepared to burn our houses and steal our property, exposed, the negroes would desert him like rats desert a sinking ship. He knew that 
fled back in terror before the bloodless charge of a few determined men, and the the negro had been intimidated by him by the false charge that the Gemeocract 
ery is raised that they were intimidated. I say they came Las aga to burn our | would re-enslave him if they came into power, and that one democratic victory 
houses, because it has since been ascertained that they came with matches in their | would forever expose this shallow falsehood. He knew that the mass of the ne 
pockets ; and that they came to steal our property, because they came with cotton- groes had been intimidated into the support of the radical party in past times by 
seed sacks upon their saddles to carry off their plunder, and these were left strewn | threats of expulsion from their churches, expulsion from their societies, and with 
in the road behind them as they fled. Tho instigators of this‘ riot were two lead- | threats of death itself if they dared to vote the democratic ticket. And when he 
ing radical candidates, who deserved hanging for their violations of the law, and | }eard the bold an»ouncement of the democratic party that they would protect any 
who fled to escape the punishment due to their offenses. And yet Governor Ames, | negro who chose to vote with them, he saw that the spell of radical intimidation 
well knowing the facts, suppresses the truth, and says in his message that from | would be broken, and that nothing could restore his power and influence with the 
one county (meaning Coahoma) “two prominent candidates for office fled before | negro but the United States Army ; and hence his tears of supplication for troops 
election, fearing violence, if not assassination ;" as if they were innocent and in- | }74 said in his message to the Lecislature 
offensive men who had been driven out by party hate for party purposes. ‘He was constrained to call upon the National Government for assistance to 

It is well known that the difficulty commenced between the republicans them- | protect him against domestic violence 

selves, and that the democrats wore drawn into it to prevent the assassination of | | What constraint was there and who constrained him? Where was the domestic 
Governor Alcorn and the destruction and robbery of Friar's Point. One of the | violence and who were the aggressors? Lethim anewerifhecan. The refusal of 
candidates (George Smith) had “the most winning ways to make himself hate- | the Attorney-General of the United States to furnish him troops for mere party 
ful” ever exhibited by any carpet-bagger, white, black, or saddle-colocd, who | purposes proclaimed to the world the illegality of his demand, and that even are 

ever came to the State, and his appetite for oftice was insatiable. He had been the | publican administration perceived the falsity of his statements. Upon this refusal 
holder of four offices at once—State senator, superintendent of county education, fre tells us a renewed effort was made to organize the militia of the State, and, 
clerk in the secretary of state’s office, and collector of money from defaultcrs—and | jn ypaking this statement, he made a most ir-portant admission against himself and 
he was then a candidate for two more. His own party revolted at his nomination | },;, party. Hesays: “This renewed effort to organize a military force in the State 
for the two offices—clerk of chancery and circuit courts—and held a bolting con- | geyeloped the deep-seated bitterness of the race issue and the extent of the intimida 

vention. In this convention Brown, the other “ prominent candidate,” was oxposed | tion that prevail de In this sentence, without intending it, he has given the key to 
as a defaulter, and to avenge his wounded honor summoned the armed mob that | 4 true solution of all the late difficulties in Mississippi. He admits he was the ag 

came to the town and produced the riot, with instructions to bring every man that gressor and that previons efforts had been made to organize a military force in Mis 

could pull a trigger and every gun that could snap a ew All this Governor Ames | gissippi, and he admits that he again became the aggressor when he says that he 
knew when he published this remarkable message, and certainly when he gave his | renewed this effort. And he makes a still more important admission for us when he 
late testimony, which leaves us in doubt whether it is most remarkable for the | savsthat it was the renewal of this effort on his part that produced,or,as he expresses 
suppression of truth or the insinuation of falsehood. | it, “developed the intimidation which prevailed.” In another portion of his mes 


THE TRUE THEORY OF THE LATE ELECTION. sage he says, ‘‘ The spirit which precipitated the outrage at Clinton by no means 


But we emphatically deny that any illegal intimidation or that any fraudulent had its origin there and then.” In this we perfectly agten ith him. Che spirit 
voting was practiced in the late election ; and we insist that the true theory of the | that instigated the Vicksburgh riot, the spirit which procii:iued that “ the blood of 
result is to be found in the bold front, determined efforts, and in the grand spec- | twenty-five negroes would strengthen the Te party,’ the spirit which with. 
tacular display and demonstration made by the democratic party. The negro is held aid and assistance from the white peer eof Austin vheu the telegraph wires 
fond of demonstration and display, and, being trained to obedience in the days | Were burdened with a meesees appeals to him for help «gainst an infuriated mob 
ofslavery, he gives an undue weight to the exhibition of power, and naturally in. | Of negroes, the spirit whic 1 conceived the idea of passing the Gatling-gun bill and 
clines to that side which seems to him to be the strongest. In 1868, even after the | 42™ming one race against another, was the spirit which precipitated the Clinton out 
odious Legislature of 1865 of which so much capital has since been made, we had | T@S°- And not only has he confessed the truth in this sentence, but he has con 
but little trouble in carrying the election in the State of Mississippi, becauso we | fessed it in language peculiarly fitting and appropriate. 
then had confidence in our own strength, and the negro voted with us because we | _ He confesses that the Clinton outrage was precipitated, by which expression we 
impressed him with our own confidence and infused into him a belief in our power. understand that a difficulty was impending between two parties, and that it was 
But when our victory was taken from us; wher our election was declared void, | hurriedly brought on by one before the ether exper ted it or was ready forit. If 
and our officers refused admission to the seats to which they had been elected, we | this is true, which party, we ask, was most likely to have done so? W hic h party 
lost confidence in ourselves and openly acknowledged that we were powerless in | bad then prepar d for war? And which had reason to believe that it was most 
the hands of the Federal Government. The negro was quick to perceive our weak- | Teady for a conflict? Let the laws enacted by a radical Legislature, placing men 
ness, and with the instinct of his nature abandoned us, and seeking the strong side, | 8% money in the hands of the governor to be used in case of trouble answer this 
allied himself with the radical party. Our depression amounted almost to despair, | iquiry. Which side was totally unprepared and which was taken unaware and 
and in the hour of our greatest adversity we appealed to the negro to relieve us captured by surprise on thatday? Let the blood of Charles Chilton, Martin Sively, 
from the heel of oppression. But our appeal fell upon cold and callousears. The and Thompson, who fell unarmed and defenseless on that day, and whose bodies 
mass of the negroes had sed under the complete control of carpet-bag leaders | WeT® fearfully mutilated by a negro mob, answer this question When we take 
and negro politicians, and these not only turned a deaf ear to our entreaties, but | this confession of his and connect it with his statement that ‘ this race issue is not 
gloated over our fallen condition. They insulted our weakness and rioted in their of recent origin, but had its foundation in the deep-seated prejudices of the south- 
own confidence and strength, and because we were patient and long-suffering they | ©T? people arising out of the violent overthrow of slavery,’ and in connection with 
misconstrued the character of our submission and pressed us beyond endurance. | this the well-authenticated fact that the negroes committed the — oumee at 

When the people of Mississippi, thus goaded by oppression, awoke to a sense of | Clinton, and when we add to these the further fact that he was provided with men 
their true condition and began to look around them, they realized the extent of and money to be used whenever trouble should arise, we see the coils of the serpent 
their desolation. They looked to the circuit and chancery bench, once adorned by | that was attempting to surround and crush the free people of Mississippi. And 
the learning of Yerger, Guion, and Trotter, and saw it filled for the most part with | When we add to these the further fact that he made this outbreak, which he admita 
pigmy lawyers, quack doctors and newspaper editors. They looked to the halls | gT™eW out of race prejudices, the excuse for organizing his army in the State, we 
of Congress, where the silvery eloquence of Poindexter, the financial genius of have the proof against him, deep, damuing, and strong as the proof of Holy Writ, 


Robert J. Walker, the matchless statesmanship of Jefferson Davis, the integrity of | that his was the foul spirit whic i precipitated this Clinton outrage. 
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He knew how easily these deep-seated passious were excited, and like the assas- 
sin he armed himself and his inyrmidons and watched his opportunity, hoping a 
race conflict might be precipitated upon an unarmed, unorganized, and peaceful 
people. A more deliberate, cold-blooded, and murderous attempt to assassinate a 
whole people has not been conceived since Nero and Caligula reigned in Rome ; 
and not an is it manifest that he precipitated the Clinton outrage, but by circum 
stantial evidence it can be shown that he was the real cause which instigated the 
riot in Coahoma County, which was also precipitat d upon us when we were un 
prepared for it. John Brown, the negro sheriff, was not only on peaceful and 
friendly terms with the Alcorn republicans, but the democrats of the county were 
his bondsamen, and had made for him the best sheriff and tax-collector's bond that 
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was ever made in the State, and all was peaceful and quiet in the county until 
Brown returned from a visit to Jackson, and from an interview with Governor 
Ames, which was but a short time before our difficulties commenced. As soon as 
he returned he commenced canvassing the county, making inflammatory speeches | 


to the negroes, dwelling particularly upon the riot at Vicksburgh and Clinton, and 
urging the negroes everywhere to arm and prepare for the conflict, which he said 


would inevitably come; and at the same time secretly imported ammunition into 
the county rhe white men of the county, and especially his bondsmen, were as 
tounded at this sudden warlike demonstration on the part of one who had been so 


peaceful before, and whose interests so manifestly demanded peace between him- 
self and his bondsmen, and no man can account for his conduct yet, except upon the 


theory that he was a silly tool inthe hands of others, and that he was but obeying 
the instructions he had received from headquarters in Jackson 

For it must be remembered that he was a colonel of one of these militia regi 
ments, and like his commander-in-chief may have thirsted for the war to begin 


Lhe confessions and admissions of the message show conclusively that the democ 

racy of the State were peaceful and quiet until after two attempts had been made 
to organize a military force against them, and that the intimidation which is now 
complained of was developed by these hostile demonstrations and these precipi 
tated outrages of the other side When these hostile demonstrations were made 
and when these outrages had been commenced, we would have been worse than 
fools to remain idle and unprepared. We prepared to defend ourselves as all men 
do whose lives are threatened, and as we had a right to do under the sanction of 
that first great law of nature which gives to man the inalienable right of self-pres- 


ervalion 


The head and front of our offending hath this extent— 


No more 
And while we object to Morton's resolution to investigate because we deny the 
right of the United States Senate to interfere in our elections, we have no fear of 
the result of any investigation which any honest and fair-minded committee could 
make But Morton has denied the sovereignty of the State, and claims the right 
of the United States Government to investigate and interfere in State elections, 
uml Governor Ames has implied the same ideain his message. He says 
by a power external to the State the slave has been made the civil and political 
equal of the master. The withdrawal of this restraining force leaves the formerly 
dominant race to reassert its supremacy 
These are the premises which he lays down, and he there stops abruptly short, 
without drawing any deductions or conclusions from them. The only Seaktianade 
conclusion to be drawn from these premises is that it was not only the right but 
the duty of the General Government to continue its restraining force in the State 


of Mississippi, to prevent the dominant race from asserting its right; to stifle the 
voice of the people, and to destroy the sovereignty of the State But while he in- 
timates this monstrous doctrine of coercion and oppression, he again makes admis 
sions which are of advantage to us in the present discussion. He admits that there 
is a race in the State which is entitled to be called dominant, and that if this race 
is left free from the influences of the Federal Government and the intimidation of 
Federal troops, it will virtually and necessarily obtain supremacy in the State. 
After making this admission, he says that “the nation, recogrizing race antago- 
nisms, has anticipated them in the interest of liberty and equality by modifications 
of the fundamental law of the land, and I recommend, as both right and expedient, 
action in harmony with said modifications 


To whom does he make this recom 
mendation ! 


Evidently to the President of the United States and the radical party 
in theSenate. Certainly not to the Legislature to whom his message was addressed, 
for he recommends action and not legislation. And it would be ridiculous to sup 
pose he intended this recommendation for a Legislature whose clection he was 
assailing as the result of intimidation and fraud. 

He warns the President and the radical party that the dominant race, if unre- 
strained, will reassert its supremacy, and adds: ** Though the complete supremacy 
of former days may not be possible, still the tendency is toward supremacy. The 
effort in this direction heretofore and elsewhere, as in this election, has resulted in 
violence, loss of life, and intimidation He dares not boldly proclaim it, but in 
this he covertly appeals to the President and the radical party to restrain the dom- 
inant race by external force, and it is manifest chat in his heart he prays that Mis- 
sissippi may be held as a conquered province, pinned to the Union by Federal 
bayonets, and that he may be its satrap. If these doctrines of Morton's resolu- 
tions shall be established, and if the schemes and wishes of Ames shall ever be 
accomplished, we of Mississippi will be left to aoe the eloquent prayer of Pren 
tiss Strike from the flag of the Union the bright star which glitters to the name 
of Mississippi but leave, oh! leave the stripe behind, fit emblem of her degrada 
tion Bat if, as stated by Governor Ames, the trouble which preceded the late 
election is to be attributed to a race question, why is this brought forward as evi- 
dence of the illegality of the late election? If it be true, as insinuated by him, 
that the former master entertained an unconquerable aversion tothe equality with 
him of his slave; and if this feeling commenced with emancipation and has con- 
tinued ever since with unabated strength ; and if this has been well known to him 
and the republican party, why is it they have sought every opportanity in their 
power to irritate and inflame these prejudices of the white man by the passage of 
such acts as the civil-rights bill, which the judges of their own party have declared 
unconstitutional and void ? 

And why have they sought to inflame the passions of the negro by violent news- 
pare r articles, and just such false and inflammatory speeches as is injected into the 
m«ly of this message’ Do they believe that a festering sore can be soothed or re- 
lieved by constant irritation and inflammatory applications! On the contrary, is 
it not manifest that they are determined that the wounds of the South shall never 
heal while they have the power to lacerate them afresh! Do they believe the 
caged lion can be tamed by unceasing annoyance and painful persecutions, or do 
they provoke his wrath that they may perpetrate his murder! He speaks gene 
ally of outrages here and violence there bat he fails to make specific cha . 
because we could show that in every instance where violence occurred it was where 
an outraged people were pressed beyond endurance by the gross peculations or the 
wanton insults, or the murderous assaults of the radical party. The first great act 
of hostility in the canvass was committed by General Ames and his legislature 
when they passed his Gatling-gun bill. It was on the eve of an election, and what 
did he want with troops, except to intimidate what he called the dominant race? 
What necessity was there then for an armed militia that had not existed for years 
weviously? He committed the next act of hostile demonstration when he appealed 
for United States troops, after the chancery court in its mercy had cut off his 
sinews of war by injunction. What did he want with them but to intimidate us 
and restore the contidence of the negro in his strength! When he failed to get 
troops, then, as he truly says, “a novel and humiliating spectacle was presented in 
the government of a free people.” The spectacle of a governor who had attempted 
to make war on the State over which he ruled, and who was restrained by the in 

















junction of a chancery court; a governor who had appealed for ex 
intimidate the people of the State from a full exhibition of thei; 

whose appeal had been denied in terms humiliating to him; a governo; wien hos 
attempted to arm race against race, and whose arms had been refused yy 1} a 
race ; a governor who had been thwarted in all his diabolical schemes ‘Souelt pre 
with conscious guilt and fearful lest he should receive the punishment his = ng 


eat 
ternal force + 


strength 








mand, throwing himself upon the mercy of the leaders of an opposite political part 
looking to them to preserve peace and good government and secure a fair a = 
and suddenly all is quiet, and peace and contidence are restored to the St ote = 


FRAUDS IN THE ELECTIONS. 


But it has been said that the increased vote in our election is an evide, 
fraud, and the governor re-echoes the same idea. He says: “ The conviction + 
frauds were perpetrated at the late election gathers strength by compar ison ¢ 
returns with those of the preceding elections.” We have compared them, and: 
conclasion we reach is that the comparison furnishes overwhelming proof that u = 
was no intimidation at the polls, because intimidation would have driven o# 
voters, and diminished rather than increased the number of votes. If ther 
been a greatly reduced vote the cry of intimidation would have been mors 
ible and would have been loudly sounded. But failing in this, the Opposite resy 
is held to be evidence of fraud. Let us take the comparative statement prese 
by Senator Morton and furnished, as he says, by a high Mississippi officer, (w)t)ho, 
doubt Governor Ames,) as follows : ee 
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1869. 1872. 1873 1875 
SRE oseccccdsvesponaevssvexawsnys 76,186 | 82,175 | 73,662) 66 ¢ 
IS Wiatnndtecbens vnccdinnneatcuwhenast 3x, 097 47, 288 44, 286 wi Oy 

A i arc a at R 114, 283 | 129,463 | 117, 948 | 4 
PN  ktnne ctisteneencousscede s | 38, 098 34, 887 29 376 i), 247 
From this it will be seen that the total vote of 1875 was only 163,565. Noy 





instead of listening to the false statements of disappointed and defeated otticy 
seekers, he had looked to the census of the State he would have found that this was 
but a fair vote of the State upon the last census; and if he had considered the in 
crease of our population simce 1870, which the radical papers had boasted was 40 to 
50 per cent., and added to them the natural increase, he would have found that » 
he called an evidently fraudulent increase was but a small vote for Mississ 
According to the census of 1870, the population of Mississippi was as follows 
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Black 444, 201 
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[eteass BETA, GOP ence scccncsses cocuesvesss wegaemeneeseescsceee 50, ( 
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Now, it is usual to estimate one vote in every ‘ive of the negro population, and 





this will be found to be a small proportion in Mississippi when you consider th 
number of young men who Save Ueeb attracted here as cotton-pickers during th: 
last two years of failure in the cotton crops in other States. By this ratio Missis 
sippi had, according to the census of 1870, without allowing anything for natural 
increase or immigration, 165,419 voters, and if we give her credit for an increas 
50,000 she had 175,000 voters at the date of her last election, while she polled on! 
163,565. There was, then, nothing so startling in this vote, and there was no neces 
sity for stuffed ballot-boxes to have accomplished such a result. This increased 
vote in Mississippi was not greater than that of Ohio, where Allen, although de 
feated, received a much larger vote than he did two years before, when elected 
And the recent election in Mississippi was in no respect more remarkable than th 
election in 1874 in Massachusetts, as will be seen from the following comparison of 
its votes 





| 1873. 1874 
ROPER .ccccccenccesccocescccesecenss scence neevesceeesos 72, 183 89, 354 
REED .ndwtocsenne ccovansc cvceecusdeeneseseusetecwenses 59, 360 96, 37 
TEE scauhedveiecunbaauivteetstetuciphaeseeeusoekinin 134, 543 185, 710 
Maherities 2.02 oc cccccccccscccncseccccessseccccccecsess 2, 823 5, 032 


From this it will be seen that the Massachusetts democracy polled 37,017 mor 
votes in 1874 than in 1873, in a State in which the population has received no acces- 
sions by immigration and from which emigration is constantly going on, and while 
the radical vote was at the same time increased. The democracy in Mississippi 
increased their vote by 52,000 votes, but 15,000 more than Massachusetts, and yet 
this is regarded as fraudulent in the face of a large immigration and of the well 
known fact that a large number of negroes voted with us and the radical vote was 
decreased. And when we add to this consideration the f- *ther fact of the indiffer 
ence of our voters at former elections, and the complete uprising of the whole pop 
ulation at this, it is manifest the comparison of votes, instead of giving strengt! 
to the radical charge of fraud, gives two-fold force to the belief that this charg: 
was corruptly manufactured for partisan purposes. It is well known to all famil 
iar with our political history that Dent, in 1869, and Greeley, in 1872, were distast« 
ful candidates to the democracy, and that Alcorn was still more so in 1873 is mani 
fest from the fact that he received Jess votes than Greeley, who received none but 
democratic votes, while it is claimed by his friends that Aleorn carried 10,000 r 
publican votes. . 

When we look at this indifference on the part of the democracy in 1873, and com 
pare it with the enthusiasm and intense excitement in 1875, this alone w ould aces ust 
for an immense difference in the vote. Atthe recent election it is well known that 
the whole people were aroused. Men of all professions abandoned their business 
months before the election and devoted themselves entirely to the canvass. Men 
came to the polls who had never registered or voted before since registration was 
required of them, and many were brought to the polls who were unable to walk. 





| The whole population, including women and children, became enthused, and the vic 
| tory was ours. But why select Mississippi for investigation, whenit was well known 


| the negro is the political slave of the radical party, and that he has not the reason 





that Missouri changed from forty thousand radicals to forty thousand demo rats in 
one year, and when the National Congress was revolutionized in sentiment in 4 
single campaign? We have heard of no charge of frandin Ohio and Massachusetts, 
because the voters in these States were principally white men, and it is admitted 
that they were influenced by reason and by argument. But because negroes com- 
posed the mass of radical voters in Mississippi, itis assumed by Morton and Ames 
that they could not be changed without intimidation andfrand. This implies that 
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nor the capacity to understand an argument; or, if he has, that he is so corrupt 
himself that no amount of villainy and corruption of the radical party that may 
be exposed before him could affect his vote. We hold this to be a slander on 
many of the negro race. That there are many to whom it may justly apply we 
admit, but as to others we maintain that it is a slander upon their capacity and 
+} yonesty. 
on well known that in many counties the negroes had their democratic clubs; 
they had their democratic orators, who denounced the corruptions of the radicals 
as bitterly as the whites; they marched in democratic processions and carried 
sheir democratic banners and democratic transparencies, and many openly voted 
lemocratic ticket. If in all this they were false and dishonest, and only acting 
wider fear and intimidation, we would be forced to conclude that they were not 
only the most miserable cowards in the world, but the most treacherous and de- 
ceitfal people on the face of the earth. We do not believe this to be true, and as 
the democracy defended the negroes in the last election against the personal vio- 
lence of their former radical leaders, they are now ready to defend them against any 
such slanders and insinuations as these. And if the negroes can be believed, and 
we believe they can, they were more free from intimidation in the last election than 
they ever have been since they were first sworn into the Loyal League and threat 
eped with death if they dared to vote against the orders of their leaders. Many 
now state that they have for years desired to vote the democratic ticket, but have 
heen restrained through fear of their negro leaders and negro mobs. And as an 
evidence of this intimidation, many who voted with us at the last election were 
afraid to vote the ticket printed by the democratic party, and procured their white 
friends to write the names of democratic candidates on the tickets printed by 
the radicals, in the hope that their action would thus escape detection and that 
they would escape the persecution of their former negro leaders. Abundant evi- 
dence of this can be found from their tickets counted at almost every box in the 
State. From this it can be seen that the election was not only not fraudulent and 
violent, but that it was lawful, peaceful, and constitutional. In truth, when we 
look back at the last ten sad and dreary years, we are astonished at our own for- 
pearance. We have submitted to military rule; we have endured negro domina 
tion; we have grown poor and needy, while intruders have grown rich in plunder 
ing us; we have seen ignorance and vice assume the place of intelligence and virtue 
we have seen our inheritance laid waste, and we have submitted in forbearance, if 
not patience. 


CONSERVATISM AT THE SOUTH. 


And now, if anything more was necessary to show the conservatism of the State 

pd the last Legislature and to refute the slanders heaped upon us by the radical 
press and radical speakers of the country, the testimony was abundantly furnished 
in the nomination of Colonel LAMAR to the United States Senate, and the scene 
which occurred during the delivery of his address on the following evening. We 
are told that Morton had confidently predicted that LAMAR would never be elected 
by this Legislatare. He had said that men elected, as he asserted we were, by 
fraud, intimidation, and violence, would select some creature of their own, and 
would never elect a man of such well-known conservative views as Colonel LAMAR. 
His nomination refuted this slander upon this Legislature, but a still greater evi 
dence of our conservatism was given than this. All who heard will ever remem- 
ber the magnificent address which Colonel LAMAR delivered on the evening after 
his nomination, for our hearts have scarce yet ceased to thrill with the delight which 
his eloquent utterances occasioned. And the most interesting part of his oration 
was that which related to Charles Sumner and the eulogy which he pronounced 
upon him. Many men in that audience had never forgiven Colonel LAMAR for pro- 


nouncing that eulogy, and when he touched upon that subject there was a breath- 
ess silence, and he held his audience spell-bound with intense and even painful in- 
terest. ‘There was no effort on his part at apology, as Ames now falsely asserts, nor 
vet did he attempt to ignore the fact that he had been censured for it, nor to set at 
defiance the Bey of those who differed with him. 


He said with simplicity and 
tirmnesss : did it. And I did it because I believed it was right and because I 
believed it was for your best interests.” He admitted that he knew it was an ex- 
periment in which he staked the reputation of his life, but when he compared him- 
self to Lamartine who, for the sake of France, had touched the red flag of the red 
republican commune, that like the lightning-rod he might extract the destructive 
bolt from the black cloud which threatened annibilation to his people, with a full 
consciousness that he might be withered in the shock, there went up a shout of ap- 
plause from that audience which told that the heart of Mississippi was with him. 

We were not astonished at this, because Mississippi might well forgive a fault in 
a gifted son who had imperiled his brightest hopes in a doubtful deed in her de- 
fense. But we were astonished when under the magic influence of his eloquence 
that audience cheered the sentiments of Charles Sumner himself. No aber 
tribute could have been paid to the eloquent orator, and no clearer demonstration 
could have been made of the conservatism of Mississippi, than when her chosen 
sons, her assembled legislative wisdom, gave a hearty cheer in response to Charles 
Sumner’s reply to Speaker BLAINE, which Colonel LAMAR then read. And it is 
worthy of note that while Mississippi's favored son in the capitol of her State was 
pleading that she should dojustice to her ancient foe, that on that self-same day, in 
this centennial year, in the halls of the National Congress, Mr. BLAINE, one of the 
most conservative leaders of the republican party, was moving to strike from the 
roll of amnesty the name of Mississippi's greatest son, the fallen chief of our fallen 
cause. Let the world look upon this picture, and then upon that, and let impartial 
Justice say which presents the noblest spectacle of couservatism ; let the masses 
of the people, North and South, answer, whether the unrepentant rebel of Missis 
sippi, or the Union shriekerof Maine, is willing to cnarilien most to restore that 
brotherly love without which this Union cannot be perpetuated, and let eternal 
truth decide whether the Cavalier or the Puritan, the confederate or the Federal, 
possesses most of that God-like forgiveness and that nobilify of soul which elevates 
man to the skies, and makes him but a little lower than the angels of heaven. 


Sundry Civil Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. P. D. WIGGINTON, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE Hovusés OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 13, 1878, 


On the bill (H. R. No, 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 
Mr.WIGGINTON, Mr. Chairman, while the Committee of the Whole 

House was considering House biil No. 5130, making appropriations 

lorsundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1879, and for other purposes, on the 13th instant I offered an 

amendment, which I will here insert with enough of the proceedings 


SLA 


such purposes for the present fiscal year, making in all, $356,400: And provided 
Surther, That all local land offices in the respective twenty-four States and Terri 
tories where the same are situated shall be consolidated into one office at the capi 
tal of such State or Territory, and all furnitare, fixtures, and Government. property 
in such vacated local oftices not necessary to be transferred to such consolidated 


ASI 


had to show that by an order of the House no opportunity was given 
to debate any amendments to said bill. 

Before doing so I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. Page] in his 
remarks upon the point of order raised by him was mistaken as to 
two facts: First, the amendment offered by me provides for a salary 
of $5,000 for the Surveyor-General, not $4,500; and, secondly, the 
Committee on Public Lands, of which I am a member, has hot taken 
action adverse to the propositions made in my proposed amendment ; 
and I cannot but add that I am surprised that a gentleman repre- 
senting a portion of the State of California should have given the 
matter of public lands, in which our State is so largely interested, so 
little consideration as it is evident my colleague has. But to return 
to the subject : 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ATKINS. I move that the rules be suspended an‘ that the House resolve 


itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill. 


The motion was agreed to, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. CARLISLE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House debate is not allowable upon 
any amendment, and only five minutes on each point of order, two and a half in 
support of the point of order and two and a half minutes against it. Gentlemen 
will observe this rule. 

Mr. WIGGINTON. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“After the word ‘dollars,’ in line 1040, insert: 

‘For Surveyor-General, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,500; two clerks, at $2,000 each 
$4,000; four clerks, at $1,800 each, $7,200; six clerks, at $1,600 each, $9,600; eicht 
clerks, at $1,400 each, $11,200 ; twenty clerks, at $1,200 each, $24,000; ten clerks, at 
$900 each, $9,000 ; three messengers, at $840 each, $2,520 ; four laborers, at $720 cach 
$2,880; two laborers, at $600 each, $1,200; making in all, $98,100: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior may employ a greater number of clerks at less price 
than herein named at his discretion. 

“For rent of oflice of Surveyor-General, $5,000; to meet the expenses of closing 
up the offices of surveyors-general and transferring the archives to the proper cus 
todian within the States and Territories where the same are located, $5,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary ; to pay the salaries of the surveyors-general, 
the clerical and contingent expenses of their offices for the first quarter of the en 
suing fiscal year, or for such part of said first quarter as may be required for clos- 
ing their offices and transferring the records and archives thereof to the proper 
custodians within the States and Territories where the same are situated, the sum 
of $44,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended for the same 
purposes and at the same rates of allowance for each purpose as enumerated and set 
out in the appropriations for such purposes for the present fiscal year: Provided, 
That the oflice of Surveyor-General is hereby created, and the contract system of 
public surveys is hereby abolished, and the President, by and with tho advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint a Surveyor-General of the United States, who 
shall be a man of scientific attainments and shall have his office in. the city of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, in such building or rooms as may be provided 
by the Secretary of the Interior, or by Congress, and shall make such reports of 
work done and returns of plats of survey to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office as are now made by the several surveyors-general of the several States and 
Territories, or as may be required by the Commissioner, subject to the approval or 
control of the Secretary of the Interior: And provided further, That the oflice of 
surveyor-general in the States of California, en Florida, Louisiana, Minne 
sota, Nebraska, Iowa, Nevada, and Oregon, and also the office of surveyor-general 
in the Territories of Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wash 
ington, and Wyoming, are hereby abolished, and such of the archives and records 
now in the offices of said surveyors-general as may not be required for the office of 
the Surveyor-General shall be turned over to the governors of the several States 
and Territories, upon the same terms and conditions and in the same manner that 
the archives have heretofore been turned over and delivered to the State authorities 
in States where the public surveys have been completed and tho oflices of the sur 
veyors-general closed : And provided further, That the furniture and fixtares of the 
otlices of the surveyors-general in the several States and Territories shall be sold 
under the direction of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and the pro 
ceeds of the same covered into the Treasury of the United States 


And provided 
further, That the surveys of public lands, private land claims, and boundaries be 
tween the several States and Territories, when provided for by law, shall be made 
by competent engineers and surveyors, to be aan by the Surveyor-General as 
his assistants, whose compensation shall be fixed by the Surveyor-General and ap 

proved by the Secretary of the Interior, and paid out of any money appropriated to 
defray the expense of such surveys as they may be employed to make: Provided 
That said Surveyor-General is hereby authorized to use such engineering methods 
as he shall deem most economic and accurate. 

‘‘ For salaries of twenty-four registers and twenty-four receivers of the twenty-four 
consolidated land offices, $144,000; for rent of suitable office buildings forthe twenty 
four consolidated land offices, $14,400 ; for clerical force to be allowed ana apportioned 
at the discretion of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the twenty-four 
consolidated land offices, $75,000 : Provided, That the Commissioner shall not allow 
a greater salary to any clerk thus employed than $100 per month ; for stationery, 
furniture, fuel, and lights for the twenty-four consolidated land offices, $24,000; to 
meet the expenses of closing up the abolished local land offices and transferring 
them to the consolidated offices at the capitals of the respective States and Terri 
tories in which they are situated, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be neces 
sary; to pay the salaries of the registers and receivers, the clerical and contingent 
expenses of their offices for the tirst quarter of the ensning fiscal year, or for 
such part of said first quarter as may be required for closing their offices and 
trenaferring the same to the consolidated offices at the capitals of the respective 
States and Territories in which they are situated, $88,000, or so much thereof as 


may be necessary to be expended, for the same purposes and at the same rates of 
allowance for cach purpose as enumerated and set out in the appropriations for 


offices shall be sold under the direction of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and the proceeds of the same covered into the Treasury of the United States : 
Provided, That the Surveyor-General shall make out and forward to the registrar 
of deeds of each county, township, or parish afull copy of all plats and field-notes 
of all surveys of all lands surveyed in such county, township, or parish, to be filed 
in the registrar's office for public use and inspection: And provided further, That 
all proofs and affidavits required by law in making original or final entry of the 
public lands may be made before the judge or clerk of any court of record in the 
county, township, or parish in which the lands are situated, or to which any unor- 
ganized county, township, or parish embracing such lands may be attached for 
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judicial purposes, and when so made and subscribed, and duly verified by the seal 


of such court, shall have the same force and effect, under liko paius and penalties 
tothe person making any oath or affidavit therein, as though made beforo the 
register or reeeiver of the proper land district; and the samo shall be transmitted 
by the judge or clerk to the register or receiver. 

That-the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
registers and receivers of tho United States land offices, or any employé of the 
General Land Office who may be detailed to investigate in regard to the public 
lands or anything connected with them, may apply to tho judge or clerk of any 
court of the United States in any State, district, or Territory, to iesue a subpena 
for any witness, bing within the jurisdiction of such court, to appear ata time 
and place in the subpa@na stated, before said judge, or before the official or officials 
makiug tho applicetion as above provided for, if so requested, there to testify ac- 
cording to law; and the said subpewna shall be issued upon such application, and 
be served by the marshal or proper officer of such court in like manner with other 
process issued by such court; and any failure of any witness so subpanaed to 
comply therewith shall be punisbablo in like manner as any court of the United 
States may do in cases of disobedience of other process issued by such court. The 
costs and witness-fees arising under this section shall be taxed, allowed, appor- 
tioned, and paid in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe 
This amendment to take effect on the Ist day of October, 1878 

That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed." 

Mr. Pace. Ll make the point of order against that amendment for these rea- 
sons: first, it is not germane to the section now being discussed by the committee. 
We have already passed the paragraph providing for surveyors-general of the dif- 
ferent States and Territories, the last paragraph having been for tho survey of 
boundary between Arizonaand Utah Territory ; secondly, it changesexisting law ; 
thirdly, it fails to show upon its face that it retrenches expenditures ; fourthly, it 
creates new offices not authorized by law and makes appropriation for them. It es- 
tablishes the ofiice of Surveyor-General of the United States ata salary of $4,500 a 
year. Itprovides for numerous clerks not now authorize! by any existing statute, 
It is entirely new legislation. It has been rejected by three appropriation com- 
mittees. It was before the Committee on Public Lands and was rejected by that 
committed 


Mr. Patrenson, of Colorado. The same bill was presented to and rejected by 
this Congress 


Mr. Pacer. Yes, sir; it was offered to the legislative appropriation bill and 
rejected there. 

Mr. Wicoiwton. In reply to the gentleman's point of order I wish to say 
there is no doubt it does change existing law, but it isin order, although it docs 
change existing law, because it is in the interest of economy. It repeals a portion 
of an appropria’ion bill already passed by the Ilouse, amounting to several han- 
dred thousand dollars. The amendment shows by the total amount of appropriation 
that it saves in tho neighborhood of a half million dollars by repealing an appro- 
priation already made. It gives facilities for the conduct of the survey and dis- 
position of the public lands. It reduces expenditures to the extent of half a mill- 
ion dollars upon what has already been appropriated for the purpose of the survey 
and the disposition of the public lands. Tor these reasons the amendment is not 
only germane but in order 


I do not propose to discuss here the wisdom or propriety of such 
an order, and will only say that there may be some doubt of the 
people being eatisfied with the public money being thus taken from 
the Treasury without discussion of the reasons for appropriations in 
that branch of Congress coming directly from the people. 

When the bill came up first for consideration the items thereof 
were freely discussed and amendments in the way of aiding in the 
construction of public buildings liberally added, until the total in 
said bill was increased some millions of dollars. Before we had 
reached that point of the bill relating to public lands all debate had 
been cut off, and no opportunity was given to explain amendments, 
and many that were meritorious, some absolutely essential to the 
proper management of that great interest, were voted down for the 
reason, no doubt, that a very large majority of this House knew 
nothing of their importance. 

And here, before I proceed to discuss the merits of the amendment 
referred to, I cannot but mention the fact that while millions were 
voted out of the Treasury for various purposes, when we had reached 
the item of appropriations for surveys of timber lands, demanded by 
tho terms of a law approved June 3, 1878, for the sale of timber lands 
in the States of California, Oregon, and Nevada, and the Territory 
of Washington, an amendment was offered asking that $150,000 be 
appropristed for that purpose. By the terms of the bill as reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations $300,000 had been appropri- 
ated for all surveys of public lands and private land claims and but 
$40,000 could be used for surveying timber lands. 

1 am satisfied that with an appropriation of $150,000, timber lands 
could have been surveyed and sold to the amount of $3,000,000, there- 
by replenishing the Treasury to a considerable extent for the liberal if 
not extravagant appropriations given for public buildings. The 
result of the effort to secure $150,000 for that purpose was to reduce 
the very inadequate sum of $40,000 to the insignificant sum of $20,000, 
thereby rendering the provisions of the law for sale of timber lands 
practically worthless and depriving the Treasury of the proceeds 
which would result from the sale of the vast timber lands of the 
Pacific coast. The industries of that country require this timber; 
the people must have it for the development of their mines and for 
a thousand other purposes connected with the rapidly advancing 
civilization. Laws have already been passed by which these lands 
can bo sold, if they were surveyed, and for the want of a sufficient 
appropriation for this survey they must remain unsold. The Treas- 
ury will thereby lose the amount for which these lands would sell 
and save the insignificant amount which their survey would cost, 
and the industries of the country which depend on this timber will 
be greatly paralyzed. 

1 incorporate here enough of the proceedings to show this fact: 


Mr. Pacr. I move the following amendment, and I desire in connection with it 
to have read a letter from the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“That the sum of $150,000 be, and bereby is, appropriated to carry into effect 


and render operative the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 3, i197 
entitled * An act for the sale of the timber lands in the Statesof California, See’ 
Nevada, and in Washington ‘Territory.’ eon, 

* Aud the said sum shall be used by the Commissioner of the General Land ( 
exclusively for the survey of the lands mentioned in said act.” 

Mr. Pacer. I should like to have read the letter of the Commissioner recommend 
ing that 

Mr. Even. I object. 

Mr. Pacg. It is recommended by the Commissioner of the General Land Offco 

The committee divided ; and there werq—ayes 50, noes 72; 

Mr. Pacr demanded tellers 

The eommittee divided ; and there were—ayes 27; not a sufficient namber 

Mr. Pace. I demand a count on the other side. 

Tho CiainMan. The rules require one-fifth ef a quorum to call for tellers, ang 
twenty-seven is not one-fifth of a quorum, and tellers therefore are not ordered 

So the amendment was rejected. . 


fice 


After some further consideration of the bill— 


Mr. DUNNELL. I offer the following amendment: 

“In line 1083 strike out ‘ $40,000" and insert ‘$20,000;' so that it will read 

“That not exceeding the sum of $20,000 herein appropriated for the survey of 
public lands may be used for the survey of timbered lands exclusively.” : 

The question being taken on agreeing to Mr. DUNNELL's amendment, there were 
ayes 101, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was adopted. 


Why this shonld have been done will be a matter of astonishment 
to the people interested in and who understand the subject; and in 
fact I doubt not that many who aided in making this reduction 
would be unable to give any satisfactory reason therefor. 

The great body of the public lands being now confined to the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast regions, but few members of Congress are 
directly interested in them. The majority know little about them and 
their immediate and, as they believe, greater interests nearer home 
command their attention. Comparatively few Congressmen know 
much about them and hence the system adopted sixty years ago is 
continued with little change, greatly to the injury of those sections 
where the public landsare found. Icannot but mention here the fact 
that the jealousy of the old States toward their younger sisters and 
the alarm at seeing the control pass gradually but surely from the 
East to the West adds perhaps to the trouble. But sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better, there must be a change in our system of 
management and disposition of the public lands. 

I will now proceed to discuss the merits of the proposed amendment 
with the hope that I may secure attention and consideration. 

The amendment which I offered to the bill provides for a reorgan- 
ization of that branch of the public service relating to the surveys 
of the public lands by consolidating the offices of surveyors-general 
and thus providing for the unification of the work; it provides that 
the work be done by a wages system instead of by a contract system, 
it also provides that such engineering methods may be used as the 
Surveyor-General shall deem most economic and accurate, and still 
further that copies of plats and field-notes made by the surveyors 
shall be sent to each county in which the surveys are made. The 
amendment also provides for the consolidation of the land offices, so 
that there shall be but one for each State and Territory in which 
public lands are found, and lastly it provides the method by which 
people wishing to settle upon lands and obtain titles thereto from 
the Government may do s0 by resorting to the county seat of the 
county in which they reside, thereby saving the unnecessary expense 
and time involved in going to the office of the land district. The 
measure is based upon the theory that the management of the public 
domain will remain in the hands of the General Government. It 
would be the wiser plan to give the public lands to the several States 
in which they are found and permit each State to devise a land sys- 
tem appropriate to its peculiar conditions; but having no hope that 
a change so radical could be carried through Congress I presented 
this measure, as the first step in a much-needed reform. 

The interests involved in our land system are of the greatest mag- 
nitude. The means by which the vast area yet remaining in the 
hands of the General Government shall be distributed among the peo- 
ple so that millions of homes may be established, is a question vying 
in importance with any subject that statesmen may have to consider. 
Reviewing the history of legislation on this subject for the past 
hundred years it is seen that one great principle has been established, 
the principle enunciated so clearly and forcibly by Missouri's great 
statesman, Thomas Benton, that the public lands shall be held asa 
heritage for poor men; that no grants of land in large tracts shall 
be made to individuals, however eminent their services, but that they 
shall be divided into small tracts and sold at minimum prices in 
order that the poorest man may thus be able to obtain a farm and a 
home. This sentiment has steadily grown in public favor until at 
last under the homestead laws the lands are held in reserve tor 
actual settlers in small tracts and without price. : 

The wisdom and beneficence of this system all will concede. No 
change in its general policy is necessary, but a change in the methods 
by which the policy is carried out must be made. When the system 
was adopted the lands to which it was applied in the valley of the 
Mississippi were essentially homogeneous and all parts alike valuab'« 
for agricultural purposes. In a general way, so far as physical con- 
ditions were concerned, one quarter section of land was about as val- 
uable as any other quarter section; but these lands have largely passed 
from the control of the Government, and in the far West otherphysical 
conditions prevail. The region is not blessed with abundant rain-fall 
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and agriculture largely depends upon irrigation. Great Tanges of | out by contract the surveying to deputy surveyors. These deputies 
mountains stretch from north to south, and the valleys which can be | receive a certain sum per mile for their work. Of course they select, 
redeemed by irrigation lie nestled among these ranges. Thus the agri- | so far as they have any choice, those localities where the work can be 
egitural lands hie low down along the streams whose waters can be | done at the smallest cost ; and, where it is profitable, survey as much 
taken out for their fertilization. On the mountains and high plateaus | land as they are allowed to contract for. They have no interest in 
are found the forests, but these forest lands have no value for agri- | doing good and accurate work—no interest in so distributing their 
cultural purposes; they are valuable only for the timber which they | work that it shall meet the wants of settlers. Their only interest is 
afford. There are vast areas of land to which the waters of the rivers | to survey as many miles as possible in locations where it can be done 
cannot be taken and on which no forests grow. A large portion of | at the maximum profit. The Government requires of them merely a 
these lands are valuable for grazing purposes only. The mountains | perfunctory service which it gets and pays for. ; 
themselves are filled with gold and silver and other valuable min- There is one service which these surveys might perform, and which 
erals, and the sterile crags are valuable for their mines. In the adop- | the law nominally requires them to perform, which would be of in- 
tion of a proper land system to that country these physical conditions | calculable value to the West if the system were adequate. I refer 
cannot be ignored. The fundamental principles of the land system | to the surveys of mining districts. In the case of mines a survey is 
for this country are well established, but the great need of the far | as necessary as in the case of farms. The location of a mine should 
West and of all the arid region of the United States is the modification | be exact even toa few inches, but the law provides no way of making 
of the methods by which these principles are applied to the problem. | it so. On the contrary, to comply with the law involves the use of a 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose here to discuss the whole range | method so inexact that it is practically worthless. Very few of the 
of this subject, the land system best adapted to the conditions of the | valuable mines of the West have escaped costly lit igation and one of 
far West, but simply to advocate the measure embraced in this amend- | the commonest sources of such lawsuits is uncertainty of location 
ment, Which is but a stepping-stone to a new and better system. and identification. ; 

The object of this measure is to provide a better and at the same Questions involving location of mining claims turn in the courts 
time more economic survey of the public lands than that now in use. | upon parol evidence, while the surveys are thrown out as valueless. 
It is necessary to remark at the outset that the measure does not con- | Thus the most important industry of the region which ought to have 
template any change in existing laws which regulate the manner of | the best of surveys is provided with the poorest. Mines are usually 
parceling the public lands or which determine the rights or privileges | located in the mountains and where the chaining method gives the 
of settlers. Itsimply affects the methods by which the surveys estab- | poorest possible results. There is,in short,no use for the present 
lished by law and necessary to the public land system may be effected. | methods of surveys in the West except to the few and small detached 
The forms and sizes of the various divisions of public lands are already | tracts of agricultural lands which form but an insignilicant part of 
fixed by laws and no change in those laws is here proposed. It is | the entire area. 
proposed only to make changes in the methods of ascertaining and The mining lands, timber lands, and pasturage lands should be 
marking the boundaries which define them and of mapping and mak- | surveyed by a different method, especially as some of the greatest 
ing these marks and bounds matters of record. The object of the | interests of the country are in its mines, and the latter lands should 
change is, first, to do away with a defective, inadequate, and bad | be surveyed with the greatest accuracy. There is a very simple 
system by substituting an efficient, comprehensive, and more prac- | method of meeting the difficulty, a method by which a survey can 
tical one; and, second, to reduce the cost of the work. be provided fulfilling every requirement of utility and accuracy, one 

The present method is a radically bad one and unsuited to the wants | which will do the things which ought to be done and leave undone 
of the country. It was devised for the great central and southern | the things which ought not to bedone. All this may be accomplished 
region of the United States and it was at that time, and for that re- | by introducing a systematic trigonometrical survey. Such a work 
gion, perhaps the best that could have been adopted. Where the | consists in determining the exact positions in terms of latitude and 
lands were homogeneous and valuable chiefly for agricultural pur- | longitude of a large number of conspicuous poimts over the entire 
poses, perhaps no better method could have been devised than that of | region or such portion of it as it may be desirable to survey. These 
dividing and parceling the land into equal squares held at the same | points are separated from each other by intervals of from ten to forty 
nominal value. The nature of the country rendered the methods of | miles, (oreven greater ones,) and once determined each may be used 
survey employed thoroughly practical and well enough adapted to | as the starting point of the local survey and subdivisions of the entire 
meet the wants of settlers in dividing up in a rough way the different | tract or district within reach of the telescope. 
sections and indicating their cornersand boundaries. But in the arid The advantages of this method are so great that it will be possible 
mountainous region of the West the case is totally different. These | to advert to only a few of them, and each one adverted to is, in my 
lands have the widest range of natural value—from the inestimable | judgment, sufficient to warrant its adoption tndependently of the 
mines of Washoe to the worthless deserts of the Great Basin. Inthe | others. The first is its accuracy. Although it is not to be expected 
central region the Government recognized with few exceptions but | that members of Congress will understand this as fully as seientilic 
one class of lands—those for agricultural purposes. In the West | specialists, yet it is doubtless well known tothem that a most wonder 
there are four classes recognized by law: the agricultural, timber, | fuldegree of accuracy may be attained by means of triangulation. It is 
coal, and mining lands. We may add a fifth which in point of area | probably well known to them also that the accuracy of measurement 
far exceeds all the others united, namely, those which are either | attained by our coast and lake surveysis among the wonders of mod- 
desert or fitonly for pasturage. And yet for this vast region, so varied | ern scienceandskill. Indeed for a majority of the purposes connected 
in its physical and economical features, the same system of survey- | with the sale of public lands and their settlement the highest aceu 
ing is used as that which was applied to the Mississippi Valley. racy which this method can yield is an unnecessary refinement. For 

As might be expected, in passing from a flat, open country to one | marking off townships and homestead farms the people can get along 
traversed by mountain ranges and gorges, the difficulties of survey- | with a much lower degree of accuracy than that attained by the Coast 
ing with the chain and transit enormously increase, while the accu- | Survey. But an interior triangulation might have only one-fifth the 
racyand value of the work rapidly diminish. In the prairies the cost | accuracy of the Coast Survey and yet be ten times as accurate as the 
is moderate and the results good enough for the immediate purpose; | linear land surveys. But for surveying mines no degree of accuracy 
in the mountains it is costly and of small value, accomplishing very | can be too great, and for this interest, which is certainly second to 
imperfectly the purposes for which it is designed. none in the West unless it be the agricultural, there is no other known 

The true policy of the Government is to put our lands into the | method which has any practical value. 
hands of actual settlers. And it should be remembered that the A second odvantage of triangulation is its greater economy. It 
greater part of this region is of such a character that there is no | must be remembered that useful land in the West is but a smal! part 
probability that it will ever be taken up by settlers under laws now | of the whole and lies in detached tracts. Under the present system 
in force; and if it becomes private property, it will become so by | to connect these detached tracts with the general survey is a work 
the operation of laws not yet enacted. Common sense would plainly | of great difficulty and expense, because lines must be run over mount 
indicate that such lands do not require to be surveyed into town- | ains and valleys, over plateaus and cafions, and must be marked and 
ships, sections, and quarter sections, at enormousexpense. Yet many | measured, and the work thus done is of the crudest and shabbiest 
thousands of square miles have been so surveyed, and frequently to | description. But with a trigonometrical survey such lines may be run 
the neglect of lands where the work might have been useful to the | with ease at a very small expense and with an accuracy which makes 
extent of permitting settlers tg perfect their titles. Common sense | the crudities of the linear method appear ridiculous. Once deter- 
would further indicate that only such lands as are liable to occu- | mined and recorded, the geodetic points thus established are immut- 
pancy in the near future should be so divided up, and that the vast | able and easily identified. Instead of a charred stick thrust into the 
expanse of desert, plateau, and mountain—the sterile, un watered, and | soil of a broad plain or on a hillside, where it must be searched for 
useless regions—should be left until there is a prospect of turning carefully and where it rots in a few years, the geodetic stations are 
them to some use. | the most conspicuous points of the country; the summits of the 

_ The money which has been spent in running township and section | mountains and hills, with durable monuments of stone, not likely to 
lines over such districts is for the most part atotal waste. You might | be disturbed by mischievous wanderers and under the protection of 
as well mark off townships by buoys in Lake Superior or the Atlantic | all the residents of the neighborhood, whose interests demand their 
Ocean. Since the surveys have entered this region the money which | preservation. A surveyor entering a detached area of land suitable for 
has been expended in work which is of no value exceeds $7,000,000. | occupancy would not then be compelled to resort to a laborious and 
rhis great waste is the inevitable result of the present organization, | expensive process to determine his first corver or starting point, but 
or rather want of proper organization. We have sixteen local sur- | with a geodetic station in sight could determine it in an hour with 
veyors-general scattered through the States and Territories who let | all satisfactory precision. 
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But the greatest economy would be effected by this method in lim- 
iting the divisional or sectional surveying to such lands as are fit only 
for occupancy and which offer a reasonable prospect of being occupied 
at some time in the near future. To sweep away the contract system 
and to vest the work in a surveyor-general will be to take away all 
inducement to useless surveying and to limit the application of money 
to the surveys actually required and needed. A large part of the 
present surveys is both useless and unnecessary. Another part is use- 
less in a certain sense, but is necessary in order to connect the de- 
tached and habitable areas together. It is to do away altogether with 
those surveys which are both aseless and unnecessary and to substi- 
tute an incomparably easier, cheaper, and more accurate and perma- 
nent method of making the necessary connections and fixing starting- 
points that this measure is proposed. The saving of money will be 
immense and is accompanied with an obvious assurance that the work 
will be better d.ne and the money applied in the most efficient, eco- 
nomical, and useful manuer. 

A third advantage of a trigonometrical survey is its applicability 
to every purpose involving accurate determinations of fixed points 
over the face of the land; in short, for those purposes of information 
both general and specific which are fulfilled by maps of an accurate 
and reliable character. The uses of maps are so manifold that they 
defy enumeration. Geographical knowledge is essential not alone to 
travel and commerce, but to war, legislation, agriculture, mining, 
and geology, and either directly or indirectly to every art and science 
which contributes to the progress of civilization. So fully is this 
understood that the conduct of geographical explorations and surveys 
and the making of maps has been assumed by every civilized govern- 
ment as one of its functions. Not only has every great European 
nation in progress a careful, systematic, and scientific survey of its 
own domain, but most of them have extended the same system to 
their colonies. In our own country a comprehensive work has ‘not 
yet been undertaken, though a beginning or rather a number of be- 
ginnings have been made to meet our most pressing needs, and there 
have grown up a number of independent organizations each of which 
is designed to accomplish some special work. 

In the interest of navigation and commerce we have undertaken a 
careful delineation of our coasts. For the purpose of dividing up 
the land which remains in possession of the Government 80 that it can 
be transferred to private hands in proper amounts and with proper 
titles we have the land surveys. For the purpose of learning the 
character and resources of the unsettled portions of the West we have 
established the geological and geographical surveys. But among 
these various works there is no co-ordination or system. Nostep has 
yet been taken to bring these works into relation with each other. 
Whenever we are ready to plan broadly for such a systematic work 
all of the functions now discharged by these distinct organizations 
will have to be brought into relations more or less intimate and per- 
haps consolidated. But for the present we are not under the neces- 
sity of considering such a contingency. Whether distinct or consoli- 
dated there is and can be no question that all have an equal interest 
in a systematic geographical survey resting upon a method of work 
which is substantially the same for all. 

This measure proposes the abolition of sixteen surveyors-general 
and their offices and *he consolidation of their functions in one office. 
A trigonometrical survey is a unified work for such portion of the 
country as may require it, and should be under the direction of one com- 
petent person. At present we have sixteen surveyors-general, whose 
various works have no connection; who are not necessarily, and in 
most cases are not in point of fact, acquainted with scientific sur- 
veying. They are merely administrative officers of the Government, 
who would have no definite nor important functions to perform if the 
contract system were swept away and the proposed system introduced. 

Che local surveys would be provided for in this bill by the sur- 
veyors appointed by the Surveyor-General on the score of qualifica- 
tion and competency. I estimate that the economy resulting from 
this change will amount to more than $100,000, and perhaps reach 
$150,000, for the fiscal year. The commissioner of public lands, who 
is deeply interested in all that appertains to the welfare of the serv- 
ice and the welfare of the far West, and who has a practical knowl- 
edge of the country and the details of the work, informs me that he 
believes there will be a saving of $250,000 annually by consolidating 
the offices of the surveyors-general into one and the land offices in 
such a manner that there will be but one in each State. In his testi- 
mony before the Committee of Public Lands in relation to the land 
offices, he says: 





Take California as a sample State. It has ten land offices,a larger number than 
any other State, and consequently has ten places where this proof could be made. 
If this bill were to pass this would provide for fifty-two places, as there happens 
to be fifty two counties. It would multiply the facilities for making proof some- 
thing over tenfold. There would be over ten times as many places where they 
could do every act that they now can do by going to the local land office. That is 
to say, aman who wants to make a homestead may do everything in the county 
where he lives, make his application and all his proof from there. 


And he again states: . 


At this time we have a hundred land offices, and some of them will not average 
an entry qa month. You are at the expense of paying registers and receivers, and 
whenever they have so little as that to do they do not attend to it very well; they 
do not post their books, and if these offices were consolidated it would, without 
changing the law, bring up the offices to a maximum business. 
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There is another provision in this measure which will be of great 
advantage to the people who are settling on the public lands. ‘J re. 
fer to the provision under which the maps and field-notes of the sur. 
veys are to be furnished to the several counties or parishes where 
the surveys are conducted. By the present method these maps and 
field-notes are on file only in Washington, at the offices of the survey. 
vrs-general in the several States and Territories where these offices 
are now situated and at the offices of the registers and receivers of 
the land district ; so that it is often necessary for persons who wish 
to obtain titles to lands on which they are settling to make long jour. 
neys in regions of country where travel is difficult because of jts 
mountainous character for the purpose of obtaining the information 
necessary to obtain titles to their homes. This information should }, 
on file in every county where the surveys are Carried on. 

Under the provisions of this measure the settlers on our public lands 
will obtain relief from great burdens and expenses, and the facility 
with which they can obtain titles to their homes will be greatly jn- 
creased. , 

And further, these plats and field-notes are of great value to every 
county in the administration of its local affairs, in determining the 
boundaries of its lands for purposes of taxation, and in many other 
ways. It places the original and primary records of the public lands 
in the several counties to which they belong, an object greatly needed, 

The interests involved in this measure are of great magnitude. To 
complete the surveys of the public lands a large expenditure will be 
necessary in the coming years. Without additional cost the surveys 
can be made to serve all other economic purposes as well as that of 
parceling the public lands, and, at the same time, without additional 
cost, they may be made to serve the purposes of science much more 
thoroughly than any of the geographical surveys now made by parties 
engaged in the work. The question of importance is simply this: 
shall the land surveys now costing from eighteen to forty dollars per 
square mile be made to serve all the wants of the country, economic 
and scientific ; or shall we go on permitting the several Departments 
of the Government to make surveys of the same territory over and 
over again by a variety of methods, none of them complete or thor- 
ough, the whole work done at enormous expense, to find at last that 
for the want of proper unification and the adoption of a thorough and 
wise system the work has been imperfectly and inaccurately done, a 
disgrace alike to the legislation and science of the country. 

But there are other and larger interests involved in this measure. 
In all the western portion of the United States, embracing nearly half 
of its area, climatic and geographical conditions prevail totally dif- 
ferent from those of the eastern country. Buried in the rocks and 
sands of that mountain region is the gold and silver wealth of the 
land. Iron, coal, lead, and many other minerals are abundant. The 
first and chief inducement to the settlement of the country was its 
great mines. It is a land of great aridity. Under this climatic con- 
dition its forests are on the mountains and highlands. Its agriculture 
depends largely on irrigation and hence its agricultural lands lie low 
down along the streams. Broad stretchesof land have no value for 
timber and no value for agriculture because they cannot be redeemed 
by irrigation; but such lands bear nutritious though scant grasses. 
Here flocks and herds may be raised in vast numbers, and the great 
want of that western country is a system of survey which will prop- 
erly discriminate all the different classes of lands, giving their extent 
and characteristics as a basis for intelligent legislation. It is a ques- 
tion of homes for the people. It is a question deeply affecting all the 
industrial interests of the country—its mining enterprises, its timber 
enterprises, and its agricultural enterprises. The present system of 
surveys hinders the progress of the country and is a bar to its pros- 
perity. Our land system was devised for a humid region where all 
the land alike was valuable for agricultural purposes, but this system, 
wise and beneficent for the eastern region, is unwise and disastrous 
for the western region, and it must sooner or later be changed. The 
first step in that change is the measure embraced in this amendment 
reorganizing that branch of the public service relating to the land 
surveys. This proposition is fundamental to the establishment of a 
proper land system for all the great Rocky Mountain and far West 
region. 

The economy to the Government of consolidating sixteen offices into 
one, and saving thereby more than $100,000 annually, as this measure 
surely will do, isa matter of importance not to be overlooked. A 
still further economy will result by preventing the running of a larger 
number of unnecessary lines. I have the evidence to show that not 
less than $7,000,000 have been wasted i running lines that will never 
be of any practical value to the people—made in subdividing into 
comparatively small lots pasturage lands which are of no value ex- 
cept in large quantities. This waste isso enormous as to deserve our 
prompt and serious attention, and imperatively demands a reorgani- 
zation of this branch of the service. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these economic considerations relating to the 
number of officers to be employed and the cost of running lines sink 
into insignificance when compared to the importance of a proper land 
system which shall be adapted to the wants of the people and the 
physical conditions under which that great western country, the land 
of gold and silver, the land of giant forests, the land of vineyards 
and wheat-fields, shall be made the home of a numerous and prosper- 
ous people. 


in 











Anti-discrimination in railroad rates is necessary to prosperous inter- 
nal commerce. 


+ , + ry P 

SPEECH OF HON. HARRY WHITE, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 11, 1878. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3547) to regulate inter- 
state commerce and to prohibit unjust discriminations by common carriers— 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, having for its object, as its title indicates, 
the regulation of interstate commerce, is of absorbing interest to the 
trade of the country. The people whom I immediately represent are 
vitally concerned for the success of the policy of this measure. The 
title of the act, being “A bill to regulate interstate commerce and tu 
probibit unjust discriminations by common carriers,” properly epito- 
mizes its purpose. 

In briefly considering the wisdom of the proposed legislation, let us 
interpret it by those well-recognized rules of construction to be found 
in the text-books and with which every lawyer and law-maker is or 
should be familiar. “What is the old law; the mischief and the reme- 
dy.” Sir, there is practically no old law on the subject. The business of 
the country, the transporting business of the country is substantially 
carried on by the great railroads which traverse our continent. Four 
great trunk lines of railway control the internal commerce of the 
nation. The business public, the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
farmer, the producer, the consumer, and indeed all the varied active 
industries of the land are at the mercy of these great trunk lines and 
their various tributaries and dependencies. 

Why, sir, as some evidence of the extent of the railroad interest let 
me remind you that in 1867 there were in the country 39,276 miles of 
railway, while in 1876 there were 77,470 miles, an increase in nine 
years of 38,194 miles. This, you will observe, is an increase in mileage 
of 97} per cent., and, sir, for 1876, it is reported, the gross earnings of 
these roads were $497,257,959. What a vast enterprise in the country! 
The trunk lines are known as the Erie, the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio. These corporations ex- 
isting under charters granted by the Legislatures of certain States, 
reguiate among themselves their rates of freight and fare, and the 
policy of transportation, while State laws have been passed and re- 
passed “piled Pelion upon Ossa” to prevent impositions upon shippers 
and burdens — trade, yet to secure justice in interstate commerce 
these statutes have been but as ropes of sand. Periodically we read 
of railroad wars in freights, to be followed by friendly meetings of 
presidents and directors to adjust in the interests of the railroads 
the differences, no matter what may be the effect upon the business 
of the country. There is, then, indeed, no old law of Congress on 
this subject, no such a one as will meet the demands of the hour— 
the mischief under which the trade of the country suffers—and the 
embarrassments and injustice the shipping and producing interests 
encounter from manifold exactions and discriminations are crushing 
and destructive. There are unfortunately “rings within circles,” 
and “circles within rings,” feeding and fattening off of the grinding 
exactions imposed by certain railroad combinations on the producing 
industries of the country. So great are these that the farmer of the 
West finds it more profitable to make fuel of his corn crops than to 
transport it to an Eastern market. 

The stock-grower lets his cattle graze and waste on the prairie 
rather than submit to the demands of the “ eveners ;” the manufact- 
urer of iron piles his blooms in his yard rather than meet insolvency 
through railroad monopoly, and the Pennsylvania oil-producer shuts 
down his well rather than be subject to the control of the “standard 
oil company.” Sir, there is something unfair, aye, grossly wrong, in 
the railroad management of the transporting business. Indeed, the 
manufacturing interests of the region of Pennsylvania I immediately 
represent cannot live under the unjust discriminations in transporta- 
tion facilities and freights practiced by certain railroad companies. 
This discrimination obtains not only in the rates of freight, but in the 
supply of conveniences for transportation. I but repeat a thrice-told 
tale when I recite that under the system that now obtains in this 
behalf the shipper can have carried more cheaply his commodities 
from New York to Chicago or to Saint Louis than he can from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia or from some point in the oil regions of my 
district to either Philadelphia or New York. I can give here some 
Instances of actual occurrence. 

Why, sir, look at the schedule rates published by leading railroads. 
By recent arrangements between companies who have pooled their 
earnings, it was said reduced rates were given to the public. From 
Chicago to New York first-class freight was charged seventy-five 
cents per hundred; second class, sixty cents; third class, fifty cents, 
and fourth class, forty cents. Yet by special favoritism for friend- 
ship or individual profit to the management, contracts were given to 
some persons at twenty-five cents per hundred for all classes of 
freight. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CRITTENDEN] has had 


read a letter from a correspondent in Saint Louis, which well illus- | 


trates this point in the matter of cattle or stock transportation. I 
will read an extract in this connection: 


The trunk lines from here have effected a combination under which they have 
pooled their earnings ir live-stock transportation on a basis of certain percentages 
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to each road, and under this arrangement certain individuals (some five or six) 
have guaranteed to them a drawback of $15 per car not only on all stock shipped 
by them but on every car shipped by them out of Saint Louis to any terminal point 
east. The consequence is that the “ eveners,” as they are called, can form a ring 
any day in the market and regulate prices to suit themselves and no one outside of 
the favored ring can successfully compete with them in the purchase of stock 
When those who are not in the favor of the roads come into the markets cast they 
are liable to be slaughtered by the agents of the ring, as they have from $1 to $2 
er head in cattle in their favor that if they desire they can sacrifice in order to 
yreak down any one who may dare to compete with them. The producer or feeder 
of cattle has no alternative when he seeks this market but to sell at whatever the 
ring may elect to pay on the day he may chance to be here. If cattle are plenty 

rices are depressed ; if scarce, prices are put up to encourage liberal shipments 
by the farmers. The same system obtains at Chicago, and a few men are permit 
ted by the co-operation of railroads to make fortunes out of the farmers, and against 
which they (the farmers) have no adequate remedy. 

Now, sir, similar instances to this exist in the oil trade, which has 
suddenly risen into so great importance in the country. This perni- 
cious system obtains by a scheme of combinations between interested 
parties, who being in positions of power in the management of rail- 
roads give special facilities and privileges to a favored few and deny 
them to the general public. Most prominent among the odious feat- 
ures of special favoritism is a system of rebates or drawbacks on 
freights, which givescheap freights to some and denies them to others. 
Schedules of rates are posted and published. These the general pub- 
lic are subject to, while secret agreements are made with the favored 
few, who ostensibly pay the schedule rates, but are subsequently 
allowed rebates and drawbacks, making their freights more advan- 
tageous than those paid by the general shipper. 

This has become a current practice most discriminating and unjust 
to the general shipping interest. A few years ago arrangements were 
made in Western Pennsylvania between certain railroad companies 
and what was known as the “ Southern Improvement Company” by 
which oil and certain commodities were to be carried or transported 
under the control of this improvement company at such rates as it 
might dictate. These were most onerous, most burdensome rates ; 
the profits of these exorbitant demands were, it was alleged, to be 
divided with certain railroad officials. So monopolizing and oppressive 
did this become that opposition to it manifested itself in public meet- 
ings of the people protesting against the despotic combination. So 
determined was the opposition that personal resistance to the unrea- 
sonable demands became imminent, until the combination was mod- 
ified or abandoned. Latterly, and at this hour, the organization 
known as the “Standard Oil Company” has been repeating, only in 
a more oppressive manner, the exactions of the “ Southern Improve- 
ment Company.” 

Why, sir, this Standard Company, having its central location in the 
city of a neighboring State, ramifies the oil-producing region so thor- 
oughly that the entire business seems to be under its control. Pipe- 
line after pipe-line and refinery after refinery have fallen under its 
monopolizing grasp. ‘This, sir, is to-day the most powerful institu- 
tion of this country. So potential has it become that the oil trade 
of thecountry, that large elementof our wealth which has so increased 
our producing interests that it now ranks second among the articles 
of manufactured domestic exports, is subservient to it. Sir, the effort 
of this monopoly is by controlling influences with transportation 
companies, to regulate the rise of all in the price of oil: to bring the 
smaller producers of this great commodity as supplicants for special 
favor. From all this there must be some relief, and that relief must 
come, if it comes at all, through the law-making power of the coun- 
try. Those interests which feel the exactions I have just been indi- 
cating, can only be heard through the voice of the representatives 
of the entire people. 

Now, sir, I recognize the great value of railroad enterprise and 
capital to the business and prosperity of the nation. I would not 
place an embargo upon legitimate railway enterprise and convenience. 
They promote the growth, prosperity, and civilization of the country. 
It has been well said “they are agencies which should be encouraged 
and sustained.” But,sir, these railroad interests must be brought 
under the subordinating control of the law, as other interests of the 
country are. The law must say to them, “Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther.” It is claimed that the railways East and West atford 
ample facilities for the transportation of all merchandise requiring 
transport. I doubt not thisistrue. But the great effort which brings 
so much ill to the trade of the country is to pay dividends and profits 
on the millions charged up to the cost of construction and made cap- 
ital stock. What is this cost of construction, so called? Why, sir, it 
is an outlay when prices were inflated and unreasonable, added to a 
large proportion of watered stock. 

Now, sir, the business of the country will not bear the charges 
necessary to return profits to stockholders on such enormous outlays 
and stock inflations. The effort to impose such charges upon the 
producing people has had much to do with business depression. This 
is one of the evils of the times. These railroads, sir, are the great 
highways for the business of the country. Levying tribute npon 
our business that extravagant salaries may be realized for officials 
and profitable dividends on inflated stock be declared is crushing to 
the earth the enterprises railroads should foster and encourage. This 
struggle for profits on unnatural capital stock has made us familiar 
with railroad wars, which usually end in combinations for uniform 
schedule rates and propositions for the pooling of earnings. These 
struggles do the transporting people no good in the end. We have 
seen many in the last few years. The active competition in rates 
comes first, then the meeting and an agreement on a schedule of rates, 
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to be followed by mutual evasions and misunderstanding, leaving 
matters worse than before. 

In these struggles the people get lower rates for freights and pas- 
sengers for a brief period. While the struggle lasts special favors 
abound, and when peace comes rates spring up and the second estate 
of the trading public is worse than their first. Let not the shipper 
grow happy over contracts made when freights are low, while the 
railroad battles wage. The end will come and he will ultimately 
stagger under the heavy weight of increasing rates. The uncertain- 
ties and unfairness now obtaining ia the management of the great 
lines of transportation are destroying the contidence of the public 
and prostrating the business of the country. They are exciting con- 
flicts in our social system full of danger to the future of our political 
structure, Some power must call a halt tothe exactions and conten- 
tions of the great railroad highways ofthe land. Certainty of prices, 
just rates for transportation, fair dealing with shippers, must be had 
by legal enactments or through voluntary concession. 

Now, sir, this bill is before us in the effort to secure a measure of 
relief. The country has become somewhat familiar with its details. 
Indulge me a moment in referring to its salient points. It seeks, in 
its first section, to define that freight carried wholly or partly by 
railway or other means of transportation from or to any foreign 
nation or country, or from or to any State to another State, is inter- 
state commerce. It requires equally good, cheap, and rapid facilities 
for all shippers. Drawbacks and rebates are specially and sternly 
prohibited. All combinations and arrangements, changes of sched- 
ules or carriage in different cars, or any device to prevent any car- 
riage of interstate freights from being continuous, and thus defeat- 
ing the intent of the act, are forbidden. The act further seeks, as far 
as may be, to secure uniformity of rates by providing that it shall 
be unlawful to charge more for the carriage of property for one con- 
tinuous carriage for a shorter than for a longer distance. The effort 
here is to prevent that unreasonable discrimination in favor of through 
freights as against local freights. A somewhat similar provision to 
this bas been placed in the new constitution of Pennsylvania—the 
constitution of 1873. 

Then the bill further provides that all the transportation compa- 
nies within the pu:view of the act shall, within thirty days of its 
passage, adopt and keep posted up schedules of rates and charges on 
all property to be transported, designating in detail what these 
schedules shall contain and that they shall not be changed except by 
ethers similarly adopted and posted. The remaining portions provide 
means for its enforcement and penalties for its violation. The willful 
vivlation of the provisions of the act is declared to be a misdemeanor 
and punished accordingly. The terms of the proposed enactment are 
to correct great evils in the transporting business of the country and 
are practicable for administration. 

But the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRaGG] has sneeringly 
rewarked, “This bill emanates from Pennsylvania, and is pressed here 
mainly in the relief of the oil trade of that State.” Well, it is quite 
true this bill has come here under the auspices of that important 
element of ourcommerce. Can it be said there is anything improper 
in this? I trust not. The oil trade of the country has acquired pro- 
portions of sufticient importance to engage for a time the legislative 
mind in its protection. How like a romance has been the develop- 
ment of this great source of national wealth. Hear me a moment 
while I speak of the rapid growth of this important industry, which 
now claims some statutory protection to secure fair transportation 
facilities. 

In August, 1859, the sinking of an oil-well by Colonel Drake in 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania, developed the existence of petro- 
leum there as a valuable illuminator and element of commerce. The 
rumor of this well brought hundreds of people to the vicinity, of 
where the city of Titusville now stands, to try their fortune in bor- 
ing for oil. As paying wells were secured along the Allegheny River 
and Oil Creek, the fame of the oil regions spread everywhere. Find- 
ing the oil at first at shallow depths, the spirit of enterprise lured the 
earlier operators on hundreds of feet into the bowels of the earth until 
gas and oil collected, forced the drilling apparatus high in the air, 
followed by streams of oil. Flowing wells of five hundred barrels 
and more per day became of frequent occurrence. From the Drake 
well oil sold at first at $1 per gallon. After the flowing wells were 
struck in 1861 and 1862, prices fell to some twenty cents per barrel. 
The discovery of this marvelous product brought the representatives 
of every State and civilized nation to the oil regions to sink a well 
and secure possibly a fortune. Hitherto barren farms sprang suddenly 
into populous towns and cities. 

So valuable a commodity early entered the lists as a factor among 
our domestic exports. In October, 1861, the first shipments were made 
abroad, and amounted for the year to 1,112,476 gallons, or 27,812 bar- 
rels. With prices varying the production went on from year to year, 
securing an actual investment up to 1870 of more than $200,000,000, 
and there were exported, in 1876, 220,831,608 gallons, at a value 
of $44,029,066; and for 1877, 307,373,842 gallons at a valuation of 
$51,366,205. There is, indeed, now but one article of domestic man- 
ufacture in advance of petroleum on the list of exports, that of cot- 
ton fabrics, and possibly breadstuffs. What struggles for convenient 
transportation this industry has encountered ! 


At first two-horse wagons were employed to haul, say, from five to | 
seven barrels, of three hundred and sixty pounds each, at a load, to | wi p } ; L , nally 
Oil City or other shipping point. This plan was succeeded by the | thing to relieve their wants ; and if this long session shall finally 
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oil-boat and pond freshet, out of the creeks, thence the flat-bottomed 
boats would float, in a navigable stage of water, down the Allegheny 
to Pittsburgh, thence down the Ohio. The supply of oil becoming 
greater than the means of transportation the device of iron tanks t, 
hold in store large quantities of oil wasemployed. This great indys. 
try soon attracted thither railroad enterprise to meet all the 
of oil transportation. 

So rapidly did railroad construction enter this region that now 
there are over three hundred miles of railway traversing the oil-pro- 
ducing territory with a capital stock of not less than $40,000.09 
The railroad system has been supplemented by a series of pipe lines 
connecting with the stationary tanks, conducting the oil thence for 
shipment on oil cars. Thus, sir, I have given a hasty and imperfect 
sketch of this oil trade which has been so slightingly referred to. 

Sir, this valuable product is worthy the protecting care of the 
American Congress. Who can estimate the increase it has brought 
to the national revenues? Recent experiences have developed this 
product is carried to the remotest corner of the earth. 

In a communication not long since Rev. Dr. Newman, recently of 
this city, as I have been informed, wrote, while visiting Palestine, 
that riding along the plains, near Jerusalem, he saw in the distance q 
camel approaching inthe conduct of merchandise. Hanging on either 
side of the animal were suspended blue packages. As he came nearer 
the reverend traveler discovered they were the blue barrels with th, 
white heads on which was marked “ Petroleum, Pittsburgh, Pa.” [y 
the midst of so great an interest great monopolies and abuses amouy 
transportation lines have arisen. To correct this, in, a measure, | 
favor the pending bill. But it is said Congress has no power under 
the Constitution and our political system to enact such a law. I shal] 
not pause to enlarge on this question now. I have no doubt of the 
power, and I have examined the matter fully. A former Congress 
established a precedent in this direction. Wedo not propose, sir, to 
invade the charters of these corporations. Under that provision of th: 
Federal Constitution which declares ‘“‘ Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States” it is proposed here to provide a liberal and just system of 
rules for the regulation of this interstate commerce. I tind by ref- 
erence to section 5258 of the Revised Statutes that Congress in 1506 
enacted— 

Every railroad company in the United States whose road is operated by steam 
its successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to carry upon and over its roa 
boats, mails, freight, and property on their way from any State to another State 
and to receive compensation therefor, and to connect with roads of other States s 
as to form continuous lines for the transportation of the same to the place ot «est 
nation. 

The constitutionality of this statute is not questioned. 

Says Justice Miller in a famous case tried before him in circuit and 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, (Gray vs. Clinton 
Bridge, 10 Wall., 454:) 

For myself, I must say that I have no doubt of the right of Congress to prescrilx 
all needful and proper regulations for the conduct of this immeuse trattic over any 
railroad which bes voluntarily become a part of one of those lines of interstate 
communication, or to authorize the creation of such roads. 

The policy, then, sir, of this legislation is wise. It is to make cer- 
tain and just rates of transportation for the transportation compa- 
nies of the country. The American Congress cannot too soon enact 
such a beneficent measure. 


demands 





Congressional Response to Laborers’ Appeal for Relief. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In TaE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 13, 1878, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making ene for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I think it was Ma- 
caulay who said in the great discussion upon the parliamentary 
reform bill of 1830-31 that the obstinacy of rulers was the oppor- 
tunity of demagogues; that the people, when repulsed by those to 
whom they were accustomed to look for relief, naturally turned to 
unprincipled agitators and political charlatans, and that where a 
considerable number of the people had or fancied they had a real 
grievance, it was better to give them a respectful and considerate 
hearing, even though it might be impossible to afford them relict; 
and in enforcing this view upon Parliament he cited an instance 10 
ancient English history where one hundred thousand armed insurgents 
assembled upon Black Heath demanding a leader; when the king 
himself appeared upon the scene, and, inquiring the cause of their 
grievances, responded : “I will be your leader!” and, yielding some- 
thing to their demands, saved his realm from riot and pillage. 

Now, sir, whfle Congress is neither king nor ruler, but the servant 
of the people, there is no disguising the fact that fora year and more 
the laboring masses of this country have been looking to Congress 
with a patience amounting almost to faith that it would do some- 





close, having done nothing in this direction, we may well remember 
the force of the old proverb : “ Beware of the wrath of a patient man.” 
It is just here, Mr. Chairman, that an American mob is more dangerous 
than any other on earth. Those who compose it are more accus- 
tomed to obey law, have greater reverence for established institutions, 
and au abiding faith in the ultimate justice of the Government. Let 
them lose contidence in these and become desperate enough to strike 
against recognized authority and law, and nothing restrains them. 
Many, therefore, maintain that we should be ready with ample miti- 
tary power to put down the mob at all hazards, as we undoubtedly 
should be, Mr. Chairman, because a mob is like a fire in a great city : 
it carries destruction everywhere, and should be put down by powder 
and ball if need be, without inquiry how it originated or who is to 
blame. A mob is as dangerous to itself astosociety. It is the abne- 
gation of all rightful authority. Itis the dissolution and destrue- 
tion of all form of civil government. It is the restoration of the old 
and barbarous doctrine of might against reason, under which the 
weaker goes to the bottom and sinks deeper and deeper in distress 


Re-establish and recrown it and the weak and the poor go back to | 


serfdom and slavery. Hence the mob must be put down. But God 
grant that that other equally fatal and pernicious fallacy shall never 
gain foothold here, namely: that the American laborer can be pinned 
to his toil by the bayonet or the American artisan be made to walk 
to and from his labor between rows of bristling steel. Reason and the 
assent of the masses arethe fount of power which sends the life-blood 
coursing through the veins of this nation. In dealing with our form 


of government or legislating for it let us not ignore the vital condi- 
tion of its existence. Macaulay, again, said: 

I understand how the pense is kept at New York; it is by the assent and sup- 
port of the people. I understand also how the peace is kept at Milan; it is by the 
Payonets of the Austrian soldiers. 

Sir, may we never accept the latter and reject the former. No, Mr. 


Chairman, these men must be heard and must be reasoned with and in 
return must be allowed to reason with us, for, while the triumphs of 
arms may be lost in a day, the convictions of reason last for eternity. 
Go out upon the eastern portico of this Capitol any of these evenings 
and you will see excited men addressing a more excited crowd, appeal- 
ing to their prejudices and passions and telling them that this Con 
gress does nothing but for money; that it legislates for the rich and 
cares nothing for the poor; that it is vena] and corrupt; and that if 
things are to go on as they now are the laboring-man can have no 
further interest in a Government which his labor supports and his 
valor defends. And have we nothing to say to these things uttered at 
the very doors of the Capitol? Have we nothing better to submit in 
reply than that these men be dispersed by the bayonet, and that we 
vote men and money enough to keep them dispersed ? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, that will never do! Supposing the people come 
to believe that these things are actually true, how long can they respect 
law when they have no longer anything but a feeling of contempt for 
law-makers. Now, sir, ]am not known as a swift defender of dem- 
ocratic Congresses, but I do say “give the devil his due,” whether 
in Congress or out of it. This is the third Congress in which I have 
had the honor to hold a seat; the first republican, the last two dem- 
ocratic; and I undertake to say, what,if I do not know I do most 
sacredly believe, that the world may be defied to show that any 
measure of public importance has been passed through either branch 
of any of these Congresses by the direct use of money or the corrupt- 
ing infilnence of the lobby. These things exist more in the sensational 
imaginings of newspaper writers and the credulity of their readers 
than in actual facts. I do not say that they never occur, but I do 
believe that they are the rare exceptions rather than the rule. 

Why, sir, look at the ‘Tom Scott subsidies,” so called. For the 
last two or three Congresses rumor had it that these projects were 
backed by a million or a million and a half of dollars ready to be 
expended in their passage, and we know that these halls and cor- 
ridors were crowaed with lobbyists pushing these schemes by every 
device known to the guild. Yet what was the result? Let the 


record speak, and it will tell you that whenever a vote was reached | 


upon any one of these measures it was crushed under overwhelming 
defeat. Why? Because, sir, the people aud not the “ money-kings” 
rule in this country yet. Look at the legislation of this very session 
of Congress, not in the direction of its political unwisdom or lack of 
statesmanship or botches or blunders upon practical affairs, expressed 
in financial conundrums and tariff nightmares, but in the line of being 
venal er corrupt. Everybody knows that Jay Gould, Tom Scott, and 
John Roach, the very gods of the American lobby, have sat in these 
galleries all winter watching their various schemes, and have waited 
ouly to see them crushed at last like egg-shells in the grasp of the 
people’s Representatives. 

Why wasthis? It wasnot because these men lacked money, power, 
or influence, for over these they wielded a command vaster than many 
of the potentates of Europe; but it was because the American people 
stood behind the American Representative, and, if no better than other 
men, he at least saw the handwriting on the wall and-heeded it, and 
heeded it to such an extent that in this session, sir, there has been far 
more danger from downright demagogism than from venal and cor- 
rupt legislation. So much is this the case that a measure like the 
Northern Pacific, than which, in my judgment, none more meritorious 
has come before this Congress, is in danger of going down with the 
rest. The night air is loaded here with shrieks that Congress in finan- 
cial matters obeys only the behests of the money power. Now look 
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at the passage of the silver bill. Where or when was capital, power, 
or influence, ever massed in like proportion against a measure before ¢ 
The opposition drew its weapons from the pulpit, the schools and uni- 
versities, the counting-houses and banks. Wall street thundered and 
the metropolitan press howled! Yea, like dogs baying at the moon! 
| But the vote was cast and the silver bill became a law: not because 
banks, railroads, telegraph companies, ships, and factories role in 
America, but because public opinion, which is mightier than all these, 
| Still holds sway inthis country. Let the people be convinced of this; 

let them feel that they are not ignored by their representatives, and 
the danger is half averted; but this can never be done bv honorable 
members arising on this floorand in the face of facts admitting charges 
which, if true, ought to dissolve this body and cover it with eternal 
infamy. 

That there is suffering enough in this country God knows; that 
sober, honest, industrious mechanics aud laborers are out of employ 
and do not know where the next meal is to come from, or where 
the money is to be obtained to decently bury a dead child, I do most 
conscientiously believe; that the burden of complaint and discon- 
tent comes from drunken tramps and graceless vagabouds I do not 
believe, nor do I believe these constitute the great bulk of “labor 
meetings.” I believe these complaints come from men who are 
titled to be heard, and who should be reasoned with 


denouneed., 


en 


rather than 


I believe this feeling is honestly shared by a large proportion of 
the members of this House. But the difficult question is what can 
| Congress legitimately do to grant relief? Congress sustains some- 
| thing of the samé relation to the whole country that a board of coun 
cilmen does to a city. Neither can produce good times by the enact- 
ment of a law or the passage of a resolution. Law regulates but does 
not create. Congress has not a dollar at its command that it does 
not draw from the people. And nothing creates values or pays debts 
but labor. Therefore every obligation incurred or appropriation of 
money made is a mortgage labor. Congress has no right to 
squander the money which it holdsin trust forthe whole people, either 
upon the rich or the poor. And if it has done this heretofore tw 
wrongs do not make a right. ,A great statesman said: 


pon 





The end of government is not directly to make the people rich, but te protect 
them in making themselves rich; and a government which attempts more than this 
is precisely the government which is likely to perform less, ot 
and cannot support the people 

We have no miraculous powers; we have not the rod of the Hebrew law-giv 
we cannot rain down bre + on the multigude from heaven; we cannot smite the 


Governments «lo n 


rock and givethem diink. Wecan give them only freedom te employ theirindustr 
to the best advantage, and security in the enjoyment of what their industry has 
acquired * * by preserving peace, by destroying monopolies, by taking awa 
unnecessary public burdens, and by judiciously distributing necessary public Lurdens 


There, Mr. Chairman, is the whole end and power of Government in 
a nutshell. We here are the agents and servants of the whole people, 
and there is the line and chart of our powers. There are some mill 
ions of men out of employ in this country. Whatcan wedo? First, 
we can treat them respectfully and hear them patiently. We can 
recognize them as covered by « common distress which now over- 
spreads the civilized world and which legislation alone cannot avert. 
We can remember that distress “ makes even wise men irritable, un 
reasonable, and credulous: eager for immediate relief and heedicss 
of remote consequences.” 

But what then? Can the Government engage in farming, erect 
grist-mills, or run the ships or rail-cars of private corporations? It 
has not attempted to do the latter except upon the pretense at least 
| of a common national necessity, and the experiment has been such as 
to bring down upon the attempt an unmistakable protest from the 
people themselves. The theory of this Government is and always 
has been that the people are not only eapable of maintaining them 
selves, but of maintaining and directing the Government of their 
own choice as well; and that the hardy experience thus gained at 
the very sources of power constitutes the life-spring and hope of the 
Government. What! what on earth, Mr. Chairman, can take the place 
of the native self-reliance of the average American citizen, and the 
horror which he naturally feels of beggary and dependence! 

Cruel, indeed, will be the fate that breaks down this manly feel- 
ing among the masses of our people, for it is the main prop and stay 
of iree institutions. And when I see strong men struggling against 
it as for life, I for one would go to the very verge of our power to 
relieve them. But then again comes the question, what can we do? 
Some of our modern statesmen here have grappled with the gigantic 
question and proposed to send relief thrilling all through the land by 
cuttinga faithful clerk’s salary down $50 or $100 per year! Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, in poetry we have seen— 





Old ocean into tempest tossed, 
lo waft a feather or drown a fly! 
But, in plain prose, did you ever see the wafting of a feather or the 
drowning of a fly toss old ocean into tempest or subdue it inte calm? 
Yet while we hear the roar of the sea from afar, and the waves of 
popular discontent dash up even to the marble steps of this Capitol, 
we have modern statesmen standing all along the shore wafting their 
little feathers of “economy and reform,” and crying eut to the howl- 
ing deep, “Peace, be still!” Shades of the great Canute! shadows of 
the blessed Mrs. Partington! come down from thy bright abodes and 
| crown these with the lanre!s of thy immortal fame! But the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [ Mr. AIKEN] says: 


My State to-day holds out its hands to those who are willing to work. 
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And says: 
We will employ one million of you! 


Ah! Mr. Chairman, when hundreds and thonsands of the laboring 
poor in the gentleman’s State are taking to the stormy sea and seek- 
ing refuge on a barbarous coast, the cute Yankee isa little too shrewd 
to believe that relief lies that way. 

Sir, I have read with some attention and with deep interest the 
various suggestions of gentlemen here and elsewhere for transporting 
the unemployed to the vacant lands of the West. It is all plain sail- 
ing so long as we are on the open sea of generalization, but when we 
come down to details and specific remedies I notice that practical leg- 
islators begin to doubt and hesitate. In a great emergency we possi- 
bly might say that the peace and prosperity of the nation justified the 
taking of $500 from the Treasury and loaning it to any laborer who 
would settle on a western farm. Then comes the question : how much 
would we appropriate? Whoshall disburseit? Shall it be a free gift 
oraloan? If thelatter, what security can be given? What assurance 
that the money would not be expended and lost, and the land left un- 
improved? Then again many, perhaps most of the unemployed, are 
mechanics. They have been accustomed to the life and have acquired 
the babitsof skilled artisans and have notastefor agriculture. Would 
it be sound public policy to force these men, because temporarily 
unemployed, out of their natural occupation into that for which they 
have nonatural aptitude? Is not the experience and skill of the me- 
chanic as much his capital stock in trade as the special learning of 
the lawyer or physician ? 

Will you give or lean the starving lawyer $30 in the unsophis- 
ticated belief that you can make a good farmer out of him after the 
money is expended? But supposing you give only to the unskilled 
laborer and not to the mechanic when both are suffering for work, 
where is the justice of that? Why not give the mechanic $500 to buy 
tools and a small stock to commence upon as well? And if we adopt 
this practice is it to be temporary or permanent? If permanent then 
where would it lead us? Is it to apply only to the people now in 
this country, or to all the ship-loads which Europe could send us? 
The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. a 
blend agriculture and arms, the proféssion of the soldier with the avo- 
cation of the farmer. This might have one advantage: peace would 
produce crops and war would tind a market for them, both being sup- 
ported in the mean time from the public Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not allude to any of these projects to antagonize 
them, but to suggest the difficulties which [think confront every prac- 
tical man who sits down to think out some specific mode of reliev- 
ing the unemployed labor of the country and who really wants to do 
something in thatdirection. NordoI wish to intimate that we should 
abandon any attempt at relief, because the subject is hedged about 
with difficulties. On the contrary, I sympathize with and commend 
the efforts of all these gentlemen who are honestly seeking for a 
remedy, and I appreciate the embarrassments under which they labor. 

But, sir, when we reach this pending bill and these appropriations 
our feet rest upon solid ground. We know where we stand. Here phi- 
lanthropy, if you please to style it such, enlightened statesmanship, 
and sound economy can unite. These public buildings are begun ; 
they must be completed sometime. We have no idea of abandoning 
them, and any practical man will tell you that the most economical 
mode of erecting a building is to press the work upon it without ces- 
sation when once begun. The breaking of contracts, the abandon- 
ment of tools and machinery, the leaving of a building half completed 
for the winds and the storms to blow through and damage, is not only 
not economy but wicked and inexcusable waste. 

And yet, in thenamecf economy, and at a time when laborand mate- 
rial are cheaper than ever before, when mechanics and laborers press 
up even to the very doors of Congress and ask for work, labor upon 
these buildings all over the country is stopped and the laborers turned 
into the street, while,as my friend from Texas [Mr. SCHLEICHER] 
says, “the Government is paying $1,000,000 of rentals a year for 
the use of buildings which its necessities require.” These buildings 
are of an inferior order, not fire-proof. Valuable records and archives, 
the destruction of which might involve the loss vf millions of money, 
are daily and hourly jeopardized ; and yet, while money to complete 
these buildings raised upon bonds would cost but 4 per cent., the 
Government pays from 10 to 20 percent. on the value of rented build- 
ings, while the money invested in unfinished buildings remains dead 
and unproductive capital; and this is what constitutes modern 
“economy” and the mode of relieving the laboring masses. 

Look at your Patent-Office building here, at the seat of Govern- 
ment, unroofed by fire some nine months ago; vet there it stands to- 
day with the winds and the stormssweeping over it. In one respect, 
at least, it resembles the great temple of Solomon, for scarcely the 
sound of saw or hammer or other carpenter’s tool has been heard 
upon it; and while the Secretary of the Interior has been beseeching 
even begging Congress for an appropriation scarcely a dollar has been 
appropriated for its repair; while processions of laboring-men bearing 
transparencies demanding “ work ” have nightly passed by its ghastly 
portals, Why, sir, any commercial firm not bankrupt would have 
had it inclosed and repaired within sixty days from the date of the 
fire, but the Government of the United States “economizes” over it 
for almost a year! leaving not only the building but its valuable 
models and records to the caprices of chance and the ravages of the 
elements. Sowith your State, War,and Navy building: while scarcely 
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LL 
a corporal’s guard of mechanics ‘seems to be employe: 
gress is constantly reminded that more are needed. 
unfinished court-houses and custom-houses throughou 
So with your Rock Island arsenal, where, as I am informed eight hui 
dred laborers were discharged at one time, and must at ssnares a. 
employed again unless that great work is to be abandoned to th - [ 
and owls. _— 

Mr. Chairman, the amount in this bill last year was in round numbe 
$17,000,000. Now supposing the estimates be followed forthese ur r - 
ished works and the aggregate swelled by some three or four millions 
more, say, in round numbers, $20,000,000. This increase, with wh: te 
already allowed in the bill for similar works, say, perhaps, $10 000.000 
in all, would be expended in the great cities of the country like New 
York, Chicago, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, and other places, where rl 
distress of the laboring poor is the greatest and the ¢ anger from labor 
riots the most imminent. Here we can appropriate money in a lesit. 
imate manner for practical purposes upon sound business princi ples 
and in the line of real economy. Now, sir, is this not better ion to 
— in a penurious way and rely upon the bayonet and bullet for 
relie 

By doing this we show the laboring masses that we have respect 
for their demands and sympathize with them in their distress: and 
by thus recognizing the claims of the orderly and well-disposed ‘the 
Government will be in all the better position to put down with a 
strong hand, if need be, any uprising of the lawless and the vicious 
By thus preserving a feeling of comity and good-will between the 
people and their Representatives here, we shall beget a respect for 
law, encourage a spirit of carefa! investigation and mutual forbear- 
ance, which, coupled with hebits of regalar industry and rigid econ- 
omy in private }:fe, is, atcer all, the only means by which we can 
emerge from thy depression which at present afflicts our own com 
in common witi almost every other in the world. 

Careful, enlightened, and considerate investigation of all the facts 
surrounding any question of great public importance constitute at 
once the glory of our people and the hope of the Republic. Sir, for 
one I should be glad before the gavel in your hand falls announcing 
the final adjournment of the second session of the Forty-fifth Con. 

ress to see laws enacted granting these appropriations providing 

or the more safe and effectual holding of presidential elections, do- 
ing justice to the soldier, and providing some simple but effectual 
system of postal savings by which the earnings of the people may be 
made secure. Thus much wecando. Less than this I fear we cannot 
afford to do. 


1 upon it, Cop. 
So with your 
t the country, 


try 


Sundry Civil Appropriations, 


SPEECH OF HON. NATHAN COLE, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 13, 1878, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 5130) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 
Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, looking from my stand-point, this Con- 

gress, it appears to me, met under auspices most favorable for consid- 

ering the diversified questions which the pressing wants of the people 
forced upon it, and to which as perhaps to none other they anxiously 
looked for that relief which wise and judicious legislation might be 
expected in ameasuretobring. An intensely exciting election had just 
passed into history. The two great national parties which have so long 
confronted each other, after a struggle the most violent and partisan 
which our history records, wherein all the motives known to the 
human mind were aroused, had exhausted themselves and retired 
from the conflict. The policy heretofore exercised toward our sister 

States of the South was modified to meet the views of that section, 

and the administration, casting :.way many of the precedents of its 

predecessors, set out upon a new and untried system of political 
action. 

To and from all parts of our common country messages of frater- 
nity and good-will were exchanged ::mong the business and producing 
classes, and the hope prevailed that in this body, about to assemble, 
would be found the solution of the vexed problems, which would 
put in motion the suspended machinery of labor and open once more 
the door of national prosperity so lon closed, and provide adequate 
| means for the revival of industries so long dormant. The condition 
| of these affairs was regarded as imminently critical. We were con 

fronted with the evidences of want and dissatisfaction on every side, 
and the anomalous as well as abnormal state of society amoug the 
laboring classes, seeking the hitherto privileged boon of the Amer'- 
can workingman to make a living for himself and for those depen«- 
ent upon him, without realizing his wishes. The ery for honest br: ad, 
never before heard in this land of plenty, wailed out upon the walt- 
ing winds, and the hearts of all true men yearned to respond thereto 

The causes which tended to produce these unfortunate and hitherto 

| unknown effects have been largely, and I might say exhaustively, «lis- 

cussed upon this floor. Various theories have been advanced by the 
| press and by honorable gentlemen here to show why labor went Un- 

employed, and why bankruptcies threatened the very foundations 0 
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society. Some of these theories have at first sight been plausible 
and apparently correct. I will crave your patience while we exam- 
ine a few of the most important. The question has been raised, and 
{do not know but that it has had some standing on this floor, whether 
one cause of the redundant labor of the country was not in the fact 
of the remarkable inventions of the last quarter of a century by 
which machinery takes its place in the field and in the various fabri- 
cations for the use of man. Indeed, one of the arguments used by 
many against the patent law is that the great improvements in ma- 
chinery take away from labor its daily bread, and these authorities 
call our attention to the great number of unemployed people as being 
in fact a proof of the effect of the use of machinery enabling one 
man to do the work of a large number. 

Hence these reasoners desire the abolition of all patent laws, and 
petitions to this effect are not only laid before this House, but the 
press in many instances goes so far as to publish articles condemning 
the use or further introduction of machinery, and some of them even 


seriously propose a return to old methods of hand-labor, so as to fur- | 


nish employment to the many thousands who are now idle. Among 
the numberless inventions of the past few years perhaps no one can 
be better used to overthrow in the popular mind this supreme fallacy 
than that of the sewing-machine. When this truly wonderful inven- 
tion was first announced there arose very naturally the serious inquiry 
what will become of our poor seamstresses and how shall our tailors 
survive this fearful competitor? The humane and charitable wife 
of Mr. Hunt, who as early as 1838 had invented this curious and won- 
derful machine, prevailed upon the great inventor to abandon its fur- 
ther prosecution, alleging that it would throw all of this class out of 
employment. Her womanly instincts of charity and good will pre- 
vailed over this tireless and ingenious man, who in yielding to the 
arguments of his worthy spouse also yielded an immense fortune to 
others, who, perhaps less ingenious but also less conscientious, stepped 
in and reaped fortune and world-wide renown by perfecting what Mr. 
Hunt had abandoned. 

Now, what has been the result of the introduction of sewing-ma- 
chines in lessening the demand for labor? Are there fewer people 
now employed at sewing than before its introduction? Do not the 
thousands of operatives earn much more than they formerly could by 
the hand-process? It is apparent to all that ten times as many 
stitches are now put into clothing as were before, thus adding to the 
adornment of the same as well as to its durability. The store and 
the shop not only furnish the clothing for men, but our wives and 
daughters and sons are enabled to procure at lower cost and of better 
workmanship all articles of wear at these places, where tens of thou- 
sands of busy workers secure constant employment at enhanced prices 
for labor over the old and toilsome process, to say nothing &f the 
immense exportation of these cheaply made machine products to 
other countries. In reality the sewing-machine has been a potent 
factor as a protective tariff, whereby we have been able to compete 
successfully with the cheap labor of other countries, and by its inter- 
vention to carry the war into their own borders. That we may not 
be accused of making mere assertions unsupported by testimony, we 
may be permitted to refer to the census to substantiate the facts. In 
1850 there were employed in the United States 52,069 tailors, in a 
population of 23,191,876, or 1 tailor to 445 inhabitants. In 1870, ander 
the use of tens of thousands of sewing-machines, there were 106,679 
tailors in a population of 38,558,371, or 1 to each 361 inhabitants, so 
that although the population had not doubled by nearly eight mill- 
ions the number of tailors employed had more than doubled. Could 
the statistics relating to the clothing of women and children be 
obtained, the results would doubtless show equally as well. 

Turning from these figures to the sewing-machine itself, let us show 
that its introduction and use have brought into employment a vast 
system of labor. 

In 1870, according to the census, there were 17,372 hands employed 
in sewing-machine manufactories, while we notice 3,152 dealers in 
these machines the same year. To prepare the lumber and iron and 
steel necessary to fabricate the vast number of these useful adjuncts 
of hnman labor requires doubtless many thousands more, to which 
may be added the freights for transporting. So that in this industry 
we can directly trace sources of labor, both common and skilled, 
which must refute all objections that can be raised as to its ill-effects 
upon the industrial classes. That its introduction has largely lessened 
the cost of clothing is a fact patent to all. 

We will introduce one more example in this connection. In the 
twelve States where reaping and mowing machines are used most, 
we find that farmers and agricultural labeouls have increased from 
1,301,363 in 1850 to 2,024,399 in 1860 and 2,641,830 in 1870. If the 
objection is made that most of these States where these implements 
are used are the rapidly growing Western States, and consequently 
itis not quite fair to use the argument, we give the following table, 
compiled from the census, showing the number of hands employed 
in the various manufactories of all kinds in the United States: 


Hands. 


| Population. 


, 079 | $2 
, 246 


23, 191, 876 
31, 443, 321 


38, 558, 371 








489 





Thus showing that notwithstanding the immense number of labor- 
saving machines introduced in the twenty years embraced in the 
above figures, and that while the increase of pupulation has been 
from a little more than twenty-three to thirty-eight and a half mill- 
ions, or about 67 per cent., the numbers of hands employed have more 
than doubled an the wages nearly quadrupled in the same period 
Observe these figures are made upon the basis of the census of 1870, 
and would indicate that up to that time these wondrous labor-saving 
machines had not operated to the disadvantage of the laboring-classes. 
That the same or even a greater ratio will prevail from the introdue- 
tion of the telegraph and railway system of the country I scarcely 
have a doubt; but the time allotted to me in this discussion will not 
permit me toenter upon so wide a range, and I must leave this branch 
of the subject and hastily proceed to others. 

Many of our distinguished legislators attribute the stagnation of 
labor and the consequent suffering arising therefrom to the effects of 
the resumption act and the diminution of the currency of the coun- 
try in consequence thereof. So subtle are the great laws of trade 
and finance that I feel Iam treading on ground which has already 
been thoroughly swept and trodden as by the march and counter- 
march of opposing armies. It may not, however, be out of place to 
venture the opinion that too much stress has been laid upon the effects 
of this act as touching the questions at issue. To substantiate this it 
is necessary to observe the workings of the currency of the country, 
and to inquire if they can be held to have produced the disastrous 
effects upon labor which are attributed thereto. It will appear from 
an examination of the facts relative to the volume of legal-tender 
and national-bank notes that the total amounts of currency, with 
gold value per dollar, were as follows at the following dates, respect- 
ively: 


value 
per dollar 


Totalcurrency.| 


Gold 





August 31, 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January }, 
January 
January 
January 
January 1! 
December 1, 1877 


687, 504, 279 

689, 866, 110 | 

695, 779, 791 

702, 403, 847 | 

726, 826, 109 | 

748, 947, 167 | 

777, 874, 367 70 
782, 591, 165 RO 
, 1876 aaah ~ : 762, 523, 690 . 69 
; 714,064,358 | 93. 46 


690, 078, 729 97. 21 


*This excludes the 5 per cent. and compound-interest-bearing notes then out, 
which for the most part were sorted and hoarded by banks, bankers, and individ 
uals on account of their interest accretions and interest-bearing quality, and can 
not therefore be properly classed as fixed outstanding currency. 


We see here that the total volumes of currency between August 
31, 1564, and January 1, 1866, a period of sixteen months, increased 
through the issue of national-bank currency to $750,820,228, although 
in the same length of time the national currency had decreased about 
seven millions ; thence, during the years 1866, 1967, and 1868, the vol- 
ume decreased rapidly to $687 ,504,279, on January 1, 1868, being for the 
three years adecrease of $63,000,000, without any visible effects upon 
the trade or industries of the country. Thence on, during the years 
1868, 1869, 1870, 1371, 1872, and 1873, we observe a steady increase of 
the total volumes of currency for the six years of sixty-one millions, 
reinstating the total volume to its relative position in 1866. The 
panic, therefore, of 1573, which paralyzed trade and industry, cannot 
be charged upon contraction up to that time, for the totals of cur- 
rency had in 1873 reached again its previous maximum volume of 
1866, or nearly so. 

Again, in examining these figures we observe a steady increase in 
the total volumes of currency up to January 1, 1875, when it had 
reached a higher maximum than that of 1866 by $32,000,000, in fact 
the highest maximum of volume ever known to the country except 
on August 31, 1865, counting at that date all interest-bearing legal- 
tender notes, without affording any relief whatever to the declining 
trade and industries of the nation. The obvious reasons deduecible 
from this must impress us that it was not the lack of currency which 
caused the continuance of the existing depression, and the Congress 
of the United States deemed it proper to take some other action be- 
sides that of further increasing a currency which without stability 
rendered all things else unstable. Hence, on the 14th day of January, 
1875, the resumption act was duly passed, with which the country is 
familiar. Further we may conclude that some other causes had pre- 
vailed to produce this paralysis and to continue it. 

Let us now turn, if you please, to the imports and exports of the 
country to learn, if we may, what lesson they convey to us. These 
may be regarded as the great balance-wheel of a nation’s commercial 
and financial machinery. If we continue for a series of years to 
import more than we export, we must look for a general breaking 
down of the finances of the country. The commercial eye watches 
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with great earnestness the workings of the foreign tradeof the nation. 
If the balance is in our favor,even in a small degree, it denotes a 
healthy and safe standing for commerce to rely upon. The contrary 
may be expected from the reverse of this proposition. Let us, if you 
please, contrast these items for the same period in which we have 
the volumes of the currency. 


Domestic ex- 
ports. 


Foreign im- 
ports. 








bo anlcate coicilatcheaha teen akamiaoee ...| $216, 441, 495 | $201, 558, 372 
SOND diskavddibich the wadnasy ebalinGoie cave biineiadl 430,770,041 | 420, 161, 476 
EOL OEE LOT AITO RDI OA EARLE.” 397, 222,067 | 332, 618, 0+9 
a ae eae 349, 028,682 | 353, 135, 875 





DI SAAN LEM URINE ERATE AR 586, 128, 500 


i dain vin pa teseearaghiaeneppensedediuusientinneen 412, 140, 841 318, 082, 663 
isc cient wale Wakbnaiy sashes uneeecwatnmetetie 431, 950, 428 | 420; 500, 275 | 
BITE os onanscccavetnbeewenseeesnens peschubeinebes eoens 513, 053,809 | 512, 802, 267 
Sil icntiterane detente betnenmanitndea ual 617, 569,017 | 501, 285, 371 
BBE 22000 drecenner pcereeeesepenversesesnenesesecesus 635, 467,636 | 578, 938, 985 
hs contmutinnnntTksitndeesnen wane Sh banaue tbinsiannédin 572, 0+0,910 | 639, 165 
Re ae | 598, 737, 75: 
In7 | 





We observe that for the years 1565, 1866, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 
and 1573, eight years of the nine, the imports were in excess of our 
exports, and in the other year, namely, 1868, there was a very small 
balance in ourfavor. The figures show an active and increasing for- 


eign trade, but an unhealthy trade for us, as the balances were | 


against us, and these rose with alarming rapidity, and reached in 1872 
the fearful sum of one hundred and sixteen millions, and in 1873 of 
fifty-six and a half millions. Can figures be relied upon in any case 


602, 475, 220 | 





with more certainty than these to prove that we as a nation were plung- | 


ing into habics of the greatest extravagance? If any proof were 
required to show this fact beyond the visible manifestations which 
through these years of irredeemable currency and shoddy aristocracy 
were wont to crowd upon us, let these tell their own tale of certain 
disaster and ruin. Added to this was the fact that the very fluctua- 
tions of this currency became the inspiration of 2, system of specu- 
lation and gambling which was rapidly sapping the very foundations 


| 


of society, and which have filled our newspapers with the sad details | 


of crime of every character, defalcations and bankruptcies in all the 


walks of life, explosions of so-called savings-banks and other banks, | 


the untimely ruin of the confiding poor, whose hard earnings have 


been seized by robber hands and sunk in these illegitimate ventures. | 


No wonder the land is filled with mourning and desolation. 

We have thus endeavored as briefly as we could to give our own 
views as to some of the causes which have culminated in this long 
period of hard times; times which try the very heart of a nation used 
as we are to a prosperity not dreamed of by other and older com- 
munities; times wherein we behold the strange anomaly of great 
stringency with immense unused balances lying idle in the vaults of 
the banks; times when this same money cannot be tempted from its 
hiding-places except by a certain class of securities which few have 
to ofier; times when with great seeming scarcity of money it flows 
out at rates, when it does flow at all, the lowest we have ever known 
upon this continent. 


There can then be but one reason for thig anomalous condition, and | 


that is want of confidence. 

This, then, is the point which we have reached ; the cause of this 
we may easily trace to the exhibition of extravagance and folly which 
we have before alluded to. 

The present bankrupt law has also, in my opinion, largely aided to 
weaken confidence. Enacted doubtless to aid struggling, deserving 


men, its uses have been perverted by those who seek its relief, in | 


many instances, to escape moral responsibility through its agency. 


its effects upon honest tradesmen have been to make them the com- | 


petitors of scoundrels and thus further to cripple the activities of the 


best, and finally to drive many of them to seek its shelter. Let us | 


sec if in the midst of these calamities we may not discern some good 
which is to ensue to usasanation. All evilis not unmixed evil, and 
we may be able, out of the uses of adversity, to extract some sweets. 

First. We shall be able, by judicious management, to fund our 
immense national debt at a low rate of interest. Estimating the 
amount to be refunded in round numbers at fifteen hundred millions, 
with interest at 4 per cent., we shall have to provide sixty millions 
of interest on that which heretofore has cost us ninety millions. 
Here the nation will save thirty millions each year in interest alone. 

Second. The loss of confidence among the industrial and saving 
classes will prompt them to invest in national securities, by which 
vast numbers of the bone and sinew of the land will become directly 
interested in the welfare of the nation itself, and thus promote that 
watchfulness so necessary to preserve the purity and simplicity of 
our form of government. 

Third. A glance at our imports and exports gives us the cheering 


evidence that we are now largely creditors instead of debtors, and | 


shows the gratifying fact that economy has taken the place of wild 
and reckless extravagance, and that having turned the scale we shall 
not only retain at home our coin, but that our neighbors will have to 
meet their debt balances by sending their coin to us. 

Fourth. This makes resumption of specie payments certain. 





Fifth. Resumption is confidence restored. 

We are now led to inquire when may we look for that reyiy,) f 
trade which shall, in spite of no legislation or even bad legislatic . 
come again and come to stay. Pm 

There are many of us here present who well remember the panic of 
1837, which for years lay like a dark and blighting pall upon this fait 
land. In the first five years it swept with wild and desolating oon 
the entire country, then slowly the nation began to rise, and the pr, 
ress of liquidation and upward movement continued until 1849. , her 
the great discoveries of gold in California at last broke entirely the 
bands which fettered commerce and industry and we bounded oy j, 
a career of growth and prosperity theretofore unknown. In 1557 
were warned that we were going too fast, and for a few months that 
panic, like some thunder-clap from out a clear sky, bade us pause ji 
our wild career. We heeded the warning, and when the trial of Isc] 
broke upon the nation it found the people in a sound and healthy con 


prog- 


| dition financially to meet and bear that dreadful storm and to ride j- 


out in safety. So now, permit me to say, the night of our sorrows js 
really at an end and we are on the verge of a reaction to take place 
when these present trials will be forgotten. 

The life of each individual is made up of contrasts. We should not 
know joy were sorrow never to throw its shade upon us. We shonld 
not appreciate the pleasures of health were it not that sickness be- 
times lays us upon beds of fever and pain. After the storm the calm: 
after the tempest the fresh, crisp air of life and health. Nations, too 
must have their periods of adversity and prosperity. They are bound 
by similar laws. Let us then bear up like brave men should, while 
in every possible way we seek to mitigate and alleviate the distress, 
We are even now in sight of the long-coveted goal. This great ma- 
chine of industry and commerce is now upon the dead center; a slight 
lift and it will pass beyond and we shall see the thrill of life, activity, 
and energy trembling at first then springing into a happy and benefi- 
cent being, scattering blessings on every pathway, dispelling doubt 
and uncertainty, lifting the sorrowing, and inspiring the nation once 
more with joy and hope and leading to an enlarged prosperity. Though 
we have immense debts, our resources are greater. We shall rise as 
one man to meet every deferred obligation. The busy hum of industry 
will spread from hamlet to village, from town to city, and in the midst 
of plenty we shall forget the shadows which have so long overspread 
us. We have been stricken with public economy, and it has vastly 
increased the difficulties under which we have been laboring. Let 
me quote from that good old Book: 

There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing; there is that maketh him- 
self poor, yet hath great riches. 

The boasted claim made by the Forty-fourth Congress that it had 
saved $30,000,000 by cutting down to the lowest verge every con- 
ceivable outflow of the public money only too surely exhibits the 


| animus of that body, inspired by this deceptive priuciple of public 


economy. Not that we would approve wasteful extravagance or cor- 


| rupt misuse of the public funds. Far from it. So far as the saving 


of any part of this vast sum may have been in that direction we 
would surely give such measure our cordial support. But how much 
of this boasted saving was really of this character. Perhaps at the 
outside but a few thousand dollars; the remainder, a large part of 


| which has been made up of tardy deficiency bills, was directly diverted 


from needed fields of expenditure, where, had it been promptly and 
faithfully applied, much of the present stringency would have been 
averted. How much of sorrow and want and penury had been alle- 
viated. The full benefits of such continued, prompt, and liberal 


| appropriations as the Forty-fourth Congress should, in my humble 





opinion, have made would have given by its active circulation em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of willing and deserving laborers, 
shopkeepers, dealers, and tradesmen of all classes. In this natural 
process this thirty millions would have performed in its legitimate 
active circulation, passing from hand to hand, the work of a sum 
fully equal to ten times itself, or, in other words, would have pur- 
chased bread and shelter and clothing and discharged debts, in its 
active movement, of $300,000,000, and doubtless more. 

The sudden stoppage of this vast sum, however well meant by its au- 
thors, would have been a most serious blow to labor and the laboring 
classes even underordinary good times, and would have been most seri- 
ously and disastrously felt in the most prosperous periods of our na- 
tional existence. But to withhold this sum in 1875 and 1576, when its 
power to alleviate was never so much needed and when its withholding 
could not otherwise than most seriously fall with crushing weight 
upon the already overburdened sons of toil, was not simply a great, a 
terrible misfortune; it was a political crime. I call attention to the 
following, from the San Francisco Evening Post: 

We have collected a few figures, in order to show the decline of the commodity 
of labor, and to point to it as the cause of that inevitable distress and restlessness 
which is now so marked a feature of our every-day life. When it is borne in mind 
that the reduction of time has been much larger than that of wageseven, the amount 
of distress can be move easily apprehended. The difficulty of getting any employ- 
ment at all has been as great. The condition of labor everywhere is of the sad 
dest. The following facts vouch for this: i 

Farm labor, skilled, and with board for the summer, was paid in 1870. $1.55; In 


| 1874, $1.13; in 1872, 60 cents—a decrease of 75 cents in less than eight years. Orel 


nary farm labor, with board, shows a decrease from $1.01 in 1870, to 50 cents 1m 
1878. The winter wages in both cases have decreased from $1 to 50 cents = 
skilled and from 76 to 35 cents for ordinary labor. The average wages then of 
the skilled agricultural laborer in 1870 was $1.18 per diem, while in Isis 1 1s bat 
55 cents. The other class stood at £9 cents in 1870, and receives but 50 cents 1D 
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7. Other ordinary outdoor work has decreased in remunerative returns in| great extent now denied to many thousands of its faithful servants, 


nearly the same ratio. In 1870 the average wages per diem was $1.65; now it is 
hat #1.25—a difference of 40 cents. Mechanical wages show the same decline. 
Here is a table : 





Trades. 1870. | 1874. 1878. 











Bricklayers .«-----++++eeeeee cere ee eeeeee uw $3 ( mF 
Cabinet-makers ...-..---+--+ s-+++-+--ee- ett 219 219 2 00 19 
Coopers ---- weet e ewes coer eeeeee . } 2 59 | 222 1 75 R4 
Plasterers ce cennce caer cee- eecccscccses cece } 315 2 50 65 
Shoemakers we eee e eee e eee eeeees nekweieee 2 64 | 1 66 98 
Stonecutters woe eeercccccess | 3 24 2 25 99 | 
TAllOS eaceeecceeeeceeceerreeees cence eee erenees 207) 214) 1 87 20 | 
TANDETS ooeeee sce eeeene ceeeee ccc e ee eeeeess 2 08 | aon 2 00 | 08 | 


- Ince Taiiaiia ta Ni aati 

Coal-miners show a decrease of wages to the amount of $1.32 and 90 cents per day. 
The average is about 40 per cent. a day all round, so that keepers get but 81.62; 
fillers, $1.20; laborers, boys. 60cents. Small works pay from 20 to 30 per cent. less, 
and the work is very irregular, seldom extending beyond eight months in the year 
The wages of seamen to Europe, West Indies, and Pacific ports show an average 
decrease since 1872 of 304 per cent. To Europe the monthly rate in 1872 was $30. 
It is now but $20. Tothe West Indies it was $25. It is now $18. To Pacific ports 
it was and remains $15. 

Taking the Pennsylvania iron-mills the decline in wages is seen to be quite marked. 
From 1874 to 1878 the average decline has been from 3 to 47 per cent. on wages run 
ping in the first-named year from $1.43 to $6.14. In machine shops, since 1869, the 
average of wages has decreased nearly 70 per cent. The decrease in printers’ prices 
has been equal tol4 percent. The Massachusetts board of railroad commissioners 
jeclared in its last report that “it would seem that since 1873 the wages of skilled 
workmen—where they could procure work at all—have fallen off from 30 to 50 per 
eent., or upon an average about 37 percent. As respects common laborers, the fall- 
ing off has beenabout thesame. The wages of those temporarily hired by railroad 
corporations are, of course, fixed by the open market rates. They are the wages 
of common laborers. Those in the permanent and regular employ of the companies, 
such as conductors, engineers, firemen, brakemen, &c., occupy a different position, 
and during the last four years the average of their wages seems to have been re- 
duced about 20 percent. The deduction in the Rhode Island woolen mills has aver- 
aged, since 1869, in all the less skilled branches, about 12 per cent. on daily wages 
ranging from $1 to $1.50." It is worthy of notice, however, that the higher skilled 
labor, such as sorters, pickers, fullers, dressers, and finishers, shows an increase in 
wages. This would argue more care in manufacturing a superior article. 


* * * * * 
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What is needed now is that legislation shall be on the side of industry and enter- 
prise, and not, as for thirty years past, be framed for ‘‘ the encouragement of cap- 
ital,” under the false plea of *‘ developing our resources Capital must be made 
to unlock its treasure-box, and every effort be made to give honest toil that fair 
return for labor expended which it does not now receive. 

rhe present session of this Congress is now drawing toward a close, 
Whatever it has done or left undone will soon have passed into his- 
tory. Little of time remains now to redress the wrongs or to protect 
the rights of a confiding and patient people. We may look back upon 
the days here spent in useless disputation over points of order when 
chaos threatened the nation, or in strivings to obtain political capital 
while the capital of the people has been steadily vanishing. We may 
have held forth in high-sounding words ef sympathy for the starving 
poor while our action in their behalf has been confined chiefly to 
words of hope to the ear while we bave broken the promise to the 
heart. Of one thing only may we be assured; that is, that so far as 
any practical relief has resulted for those interests which should have 
claimed our first, last, and best consideration, this Congress has been 
a failure. 

But ere this session closes, in its last expiring hours, we may give 
the earnest of what shall be our future by an honest, hearty effort to 
right the wrongs which a false notion of public economy has evidently 
produced. While the wages of the workingmen have steadily de- 
creased, it is a source of satisfaction to know that the cost of living, 
too, has materially declined. So that with steady employment at low 
wages the masses would be satisfied to toil on patiently and faith- 


to the detriment of health, and frequently causing permanent ail- 
ments or death. 


A great Government like this cannot afford to place its employés 


in such surroundings at such risk, when by suitable appropriations 
it may speedily complete these buildings, thus preventing these 
calamities to life and health and at the same time saving a million 
and a quarter each year to its Treasury. 


Why should not the Government also take advantage of the present 
low cost of materials and labor to save st least from one-third to one- 
half of the amount over what these same buildings would cost undet 
the prices which prevail in ordinary times ? 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is our duty to take advantage of 
these circumstances, so favorable to the Government, not only to make 
appropriations, but also to urge to completion by every possible legiti- 
mate effort the great public works now in process of construction. 
Thus acting, we shall be doing the greatest amount of good to the 
greatest number; we shall fill our mines and quarries, our pineries 
and machine shops, with active, cheerful laborers and mechanics; we 
shall draw from the thousands of now idle stone-masons, joiners, car- 
penters, painters, plumbers, and laborers, the bone and sinew, to carry 
forward to a speedy completion these much needed buildings. We may 
well hope such a course will stimulate prices of labor itself as well 
as materials, thus putting in motion those processes resulting in 
restored confidence, a sound currency, renewed industries, and a re- 
vived commerce. Not that money is to be produced without labor, 
but that by and through economy, confidence, and an assimilation of 
the currency to coin, whereby greenbacks become as good if not bet- 
ter than gold, the road to prosperity is assured. 


Sundry Civil Appropriations, 


SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES FOSTER, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1878, 


On the report submitted by Mr. ATkKrNs, from the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (HL. R. No. 5130) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1879, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, two years ago, at the close of the first 
session of the Forty-fourth Congress the democratic majority claimed 
to have reduced the appropriations for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment by the sum of $30,000,000, or, to be exact, $29,944,252.86 as 
stated by Mr. RANDALL, the then chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. This claim of democratic economy was made by every 
speaker of the party on the stump, and by the democratic press with- 
out exception. 

i had the honor of submitting to the House on the 14th of August, 
15876, a carefully prepared review of this claim, and was able to show 
conclusively that it was without foundation. 1 then estimated the 
reduction and postponements at $23,000,000 and that this sum would 
be largely reduced by deficiencies which the present Congress would 
-be compelled to supply. 

I showed by a table printed with my remarks that the republicans 
had reduced the expenses of the Government each year save one 
since 1868, when they had reached their maximum, down to and in 
cluding the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, and that the reduction 





fully, waiting that revival of general prosperity which is so much 
desired by all vlasses. A general demand for labor now would no 
doubt stimulate the prices therefor without materially enhancing the 
cost of living. Such an advance would permit the laboring classes 
by careful husbandry and close economy to do more than barely live; 
they could again be enabled to lay by something for the future, which 
is a characteristic feature with the workingmen of our country and 
one which ought to bave the full and hearty sympathy of every well- 
wisher of his race. I have lately taken some pains to ascertain the 
amount annually paid for rents by the Government and I find that 


for the year 1876 was over $16,123,000. 

In a carefully prepared and exceedingly able speech in January, 1872, 
General GARFIELD, then chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, made the statement that reduction of expenditures would con- 
tinue for six years. General GARFIZLD and myself both stated at the 
opening of the discussion in 1876 that the appropriations for the next 
year ought to show a reduction of twelve to fifteen millions; to this 
end the republican members of the committee faithfully applied them- 
selves. Mr. RANDALL at the same time claimed that the reduction 
ought to reach forty millions, and accordingly reported bills show- 





the Departments pay annually as follows: 


PNG pe NPOINOMIOING 5.5 cd os. So cee sc cee cecccs veces - $296, 307 
ES En ee 270, 102 
Department of Justice.............-. Ln EN eee ee 86, 905 
acu haGouy cn eakscces svnacccce's 544, 457 
828 3h Fe des i obec occa ceee cbs 13, 640 
Interior Department............... eee ceccsecce O66 seesse 27,779 

Making a total of rents. ..............-- Pos ainiaie ala 1, 239, 190 


By completing the present public buildings now in course of con- 
struction the Government will become its own tenant, thereby saving 
this vast sam which is now added to its yearly expenses, at the same 
ume giving ample room, light, ventilation, and other comforts to a 


ing nearly that amount of reduction; to be exact, he stated it at 
$33,910,924.29. He claimed, August 14, 1476, that if the democrats 
could have their way they would make this reduction of $40,000,000, 
and would follow it the succeeding year with a further reduction of 
ten to twenty millions more. 

The tables that he [Mr. RANDALL] and his friends prepared at that 
time were given out for the purpose of deceiving the public. I say 
this deliberately, making due allowance for their ignorance of the 
subject, the density of which their treatment made apparent. 


Two years bave elapsed, and what do we find? This same com- 
mittee, composed mainly of the same persons, reported to the House 


an increase of more than $12,000,000 over the amount reported by 


them for the years 1877 and 1272, exclusive of deficiency bills. In- 
cluding the deficiency bills, the excess over 1876 is nearly $25,000,000, 
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Tas_LeE I.—Comparison of appropriation bills as reported to the House by The actual reduction of expenses for the fiscal year ending J 
the Committee on Appropriations for the years 1876 and 1878. 30, 1877, the first year of democratic control, as against tke, ~~ ref 
= 1276, (the last year of republican control,) according to the heobeet a 
Title. _— se. | the Treasury Department, is about $19,800,000; from this deduct le cu 
ficiencies for one year, $8,640,076, and you have $11,159,924, the a tual a 
reduction as against the $30,000,000 claimed by Mr. RANDALI a = - 
ie NE i oictncsimevaingeent ners ane, on ” $272 an 4 | friends. ; -” : 
Fortifications .......-.-+-.--. rebbbuusbpaiecsoh 315, 000 Of 275, 000 ¢ The last year of republican rule shows a reduction over ¢} 
‘ ¢ . Go 5 « | . “ > 1e he 
Kany ae And diplomatle SILI] 1g, 806655 40 | 142038684 00 | ¥ious year of $16,123,000, and the last two years, $28,500,000, Th. 2 
PRD vane din: heenes Sinema sbeben bss ennhr nent | 32,169, 109 00 33, 286, 373 00 | figures for the year just closing cannot now be ascertained, but the 7 
DE nionk eco snvelinindsceewess panama anes | 29,533,500 00 | 29, 371,574 00 | indications are that it will show a further reduction of perhap ¢ 
Indian oc a - po = = bey on 4 $3,000,000, just about the sum saved by the failure to appropriate for t 
Sion a 13,009 207 61 | 14,735,670 00 | Tivers and harbors, Attempts have been made by several gentle. S 
Sanary civil....... 7 eee oe a Nel wee a | 14, 626, 987 74 16, 938, 765 32 | men of the reform school to explain away the large deficiences reported : 
ED Sen EES ban ccwevhasiesdensn<ésieedeese 5, 872, 850 00 7, 293,700 00 | this session. PF 
cen aun pen ee | BOL GDN GED OS It is claimed that much of it belongs to the year ending June 3 : 
ieee hae Pee |" 662’ 915 07 | 14, 534, 672 52 | 1876, and prior years. Ifso, why did not the democratic reformer. ; 
: |_________|__________| provide for them at the proper time—the last two years? It js ' 
| 137, 233, 155 7 | > = 4 57 | probable that two or three millions of them belong to the year js7¢ 
' 7 1,2 i 55 7 » ‘ 


| and prior years; but no amount of explanation can avail in the 
ae aie in Oe ae Ae Oe |e hear a eee roe 26, 189,519 s6 | tempt to charge them to 1876 and prior years. These deficiencies 
Without deficiencies about...............-...--- Rina’ is. 12, 000, 000 00 | occurred by reason of an attempt in 1876 of our democratic reformers 
to deceive the public into the belief that they were actually engaged 
A ; s ; in a work of reform. The sham and fraud was pointed out then, and 
rhe committee this year was unusually painstaking, extremely care- | the developments, shown by actual results, are a complete vindicatio; 
ful and economical; not one dollar was reported for any pur~ 1s* that | of those who carefully examined the subject at the time. Ex ‘lain 
was not thonght to be actually necessary. Their action in ...:reasing away, gentlemen ofthe reform persuasion, yourdeficiency billsameunt’ 
their bills twelve millions over 1878 gives the stamp of untruth- | ing to overfourteen and one-half millions, asum much greaterthan the 
fulness to all the representations made by them in 1876. It shows | entire deficiencies during the four years of General GARFIELD’s chair 
that their boasted economy was a sham and a fraud, and that the manship of the Committee on Appropriations and they are not all 
controlling motive was no higher than a purpose to aid them before | provided for yet. : ; ov 
the people in 1876. _ 7 Bs After several years of careful study of the subject of governmental 
Now this party exigency is passed, the legitimate and proper ex- | expenditures, I affirm that we have reached the minimum, and that 
penses of the Government cannot be avoided, and after careful con- | hereafter for the ordinary expenses of the Government we will be 
sideration, their action this year justifies me fully in the statements compelled to gradually increase the cost of running the Government 


at- 


I made in 1576, é machinery. If the pension laws are not liberalized we may expect a 

The appropriations as they finally became enacted into law— _ | rapidly descending scale of expenditures for this purpose; but the 
For the year ending June 30, 1879, amount to.. .... $172,576, 692 15 | indications are that the pension laws will be amended in such a way 
For the year ending June 30, 1877..---..-...------ 148, 535,798 41 | as to largely increase the expenditures on this account. We may ex. 








pect a steady decrease of the interest on the public debt. The reor- 
24, 040, 893 74 | ganization of the Army now proposed may result in a saving of two 
c = ; q millions per annum. A reform ought to be made in the matter of 
raBLe II.—Statement of the appropriations for the years 1276 and 1878 | the surveys in such a wav as to consolidate under one head all the 
as they were enacted into law, surveys of the country. A saving can be made here of perhaps 

$500,000 annually. 









Title 1876. 1878. The appropriations for rivers and harbors are large, and are not 
caciinanels siincaieigpineiammanaieaiaal iain: likely to be less. The value of these improvements to the country 
a = can hardly be computed. 
eas Geamemy ee epenenenesae een = = - = = The deepening of the Saint Clair flats alone is worth to the country . 
Consular and diplomatic | 1, 158, 579 50 | 1, 070, 135 00 | More than al] that has been expended for improvements of all the 
ST cc lion doh chensbaucabbhakeas sistance deka | 12,740,355 40 | 14,152,603 70 | rivers and harbors of the country. 
POS-OMCD. .....--+-+-2eneererreeserenseereerees | 35,455,701 00 | 33,256,373 09) In the face of the fact that we have reached the minimum of ex- 
fadian  iiiti | SaTS ob | oP S34 $0 | penditure admitted by the acts of the Appropriations Committee this 
Army...... oN ees | 25,987,167 90 | 25,583" 186 o1 | year, the democratic party rushed through the House a bill reducing 


Legislative, executive, and judicial............ | 15,373,960 00 | 15, 438, 881 30 | the tax on tobacco eight cents per pound, which measure, if passed, 
— — Eacpenetereranesnerentenenn een | 16; - 905 47 | 25, 878, €35 46 | would reduce the revenues ten to fifteen millions of dollars. In short 
sia eeemnaenatatis res saan ait itt. », 000, 000 00 | _5, 307,000 00 | they increase the appropriations $24,000,000 and propose to decrease 
147, 719,074 85 | 158, 042,019 63 | the revenues $15,000,000. If they could have had their own way, we 
Deficiency ..- eeeeeecccecescescocccosseses| 816, 723 56 14, 534, 672 52 | certainly would have been met before the close of the following year 
with a deficit of several millions of dollars. 
The following is the condensed statement of what was claimed by 
: ¥F the democratic leaders in 1876 compared with the facts as demon- 
Increase of 1878 over 1876, $24,040,893.74; increase without deficich- strated by actul results : 7 
cies, $9,500,000, about; increase without deficiencies and fishery award, | Democratic claim of a reduction of $30,000,000 over 1876, 7 
$4,000,000. Thus showing an increase over 1876 of over $24,000,000, for each of the years ending June 30, 1877 and 1876... $60, 000, 000 




















| 148, 535, 798 41 172, 576, 692 15 





From this sum, however, the actual deficiencies should be deducted, Actual result for two years... ... 2.2.22 .22. 2.22222 .--- 24,000, 000 
because they belong to the years that are passed and form no part of ai 
the expenditure for the future, except so far as payment is not made Overstated .....-- .- +--+ +. +--+ eeeeee ee eeee sees 36, 000, 000 
‘ during the current year. The reduction being two-fifths of the amount claimed. 
The seven deficiency bills foot up.....-..--....----. $14, 534,672 52| This is just about equal to the claim of the Indian who thought 
To this must be added about one million in the sundry two truths to one lie pretty good for an Indian. With equal propri 
GP EEL 0s Knvb bcenee sents sneesbornauensessuein "1,000,000 00 | ety, the democrats can claim that two truths to three lies is pretty 


——_—________ | good for a democratic reformer. ; ; 
15.534. 672 5g| Take another view of this subject as contrasted with democratic 
“ees = ©<) yromises on the stump. The sum total of the bills, as reported by 
the same committee in 1878, are (without the deficiency bill) some 

1, 000, 000 09 | tWelve millions greater than the same bills reported by the same com- 

ee mittee in 1876. No charge of being overborne by an extravagant 
Senate can be made in this case. It was the cool, careful, and delib- 
erate work of these democratic reformers themselves. Why was this 
increase made? Simply because a less sum was found to be wholly 
inadequate. Even this will have to be supplemented with deficien- 


Li: 
£ 
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There should be deducted from the deficiencies about 
one million for items in the deficiency bill that are 
i I NB oi ows ween day necese exness 


ee 





14, 534, 672 52 


aeons as Sete 


To get the actual deficiencies for the two years of 
democratic control we must add to this the sum ap- 


eke ES 


propriated for this purpose last year, which is..... 2,745,480 97 | gies. What answer will these democratic reformers make to the 
———— | charge that they either willfully or ignorantly attempted to deceive 

Total deficiencies for two years. ............-.. 17, 280,153 49 | the country in 1876? I leave the answer to them. 
Divide this equally and you have the amount of de- By accident I happened to be out of the Hall when the gent! man 
ficiencies for each year, which is.................. 8, 640,076 74 | from New York [Mr. Hewitt] made the report from the committee 


Of the total deficiencies it is fair to add that $3,000,000 of them be- | of conference on the Army bill. I desired to express my dissent from 
long to years prior to 1876. For this thedemocrats are not responsible. | some portions of the bill, and to say that I agreed to the conference 
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report for the purpose of getting an Army bill passed. Some of its 
2 ns will turn out to be absolutely ludicrous when they are exe- 
‘ated. For instance, the General of the Army is left without a horse, 
while a lieutenant of the Marine Corps in the same city is entitled 
to two horses. : . . 

Avain, an officer in the mounted artillery is not allowed a horse, 
«bile all the privates are mounted. What a beautifal spectacle dem- 
cratic reform has brought about! As witness the drilling of mounted 
cavalry With all the officers on foot. To bring about this reform re- 
quired the uninterrupted labor of the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee for three years, aided by my accomplished (in the art of war) 
friend from New York (Mr. HEwi1T] and at least three caucuses of 
the entire democratic party of the House. 

[ did not believe in the reduction of salary as proposed in the bill. 
On this question of salaries I feel now, as I have often expressed 
myself before, that I cannot go into that question until we as mem- 
hers of Congress are ready to reduce our own salaries. Our reformers 
as yet do not propose to reduce their own salaries, but are at all 
times ready to reduce others. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad Extension. 
SPEECH OF HON. THAD. C. POUND, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1878, 


On the bill (S. No. 238) extending the time for the construction and completion of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 





Mr.POUND. Mr. Speaker, having been brought somewhat conspic- 
uously before the country as an advocate of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road extension bill by moving the suspension of the rules for its pas- 
sage last evening and by asking your indulgence upon a question of 
privilege touching it this morning, I avail myself of the leave of the 
House to present some of the considerations which have determined 
my judgment and action thereon. A measure involving the construc- 
tion of a transcontinental railway extending from the lakes of the 
north to the Pacific Ocean brings up very naturally and very properly 
questions of general public needs and public policy. 

At no time in the history of this country has the legislative branch 
of the Government been charged with more grave responsibilities in- 
volving greater interests to the citizen and to the nation than now. 

It is to be regretted that in the discussion of the most vital public 
questions there exists a fatal tendency with public men to descend to 
narrow, partisan reasoping and a circumscribed range of inquiry in 
order to secure party advantage. 

The dangers of the hour are so imminent, and the crying necessities 
of the people so verging upon life itself that partisan motives should 
yield, for a time at least, to the higher inspiration of true statesman- 
ship. Theorists and politicians are prone to address themselves to the 
prejudices and cupidity of the people, misleading the public thought 
and providing no adequate remedy for the ills complained of. 

Successful treatment of disease depends largely upon the proper and 
full understanding of the patient and the cause of his maladies. 

So in public affairs, wise policies must find their suggestion in a true 
knowledge of conditions and causes, coupled with an earnest desire 
to promote good government. Lacking this knowledge and high pur- 
pose, false remedies are certain to be applied, which instead of cur- 
ing, aggravate governmental evils. This truism has been exemplified 
most forcibly during the past few years of our history. False theories 
have led to fatal remedies; base partisan purposes have inspired 
mischievous legislation. The theory that hara times, with the attend- 
ant distresses, result from extravagant expenditures by the Govern- 
ment has led to grave errors of legislation. Nothing has contributed 
more to the calamity complained of than the suspension of public 
works and internal improvements, made necessary by the refusal of 
Congress to make adequate appropriations therefor. 

Multitudes have thus been cruelly thrown out of employment, and 
we have been presented with the anomalous spectacle of a party 
undertaking to cure hunger by denying bread, to cover nakedness by 
denying raiment, to provide for the needy by refusing the opportunity 
to secure the necessities of life. 

Discovering that the people cannot longer be hoodwinked by this 
fallacy, a disposition is manifest to recede from this so-called ‘‘ eco- 
nomic” policy, and yet the orator still continues the hackneyed play 
upon the “outraged and oppressed people, ground down by the iron 
heel of Federal taxation,” the truth being that while local taxation, 


town, county, and municipal, may be oppressive in many places, tax- 


ation for the support of the General Government is scarcely felt by 


the masses, Revenues, both derived from duties on imports and in- 
ternal taxation, are levied mainly upon the luxuries and follies of 
life, such as laces and silks on the one hand and tobacco and whisky 
on the other. Talk as we may, we are scarcely conscious of any 


draught upon us for the support of the National Government; and 
the disturbing revenue schemes of this session having failed, we are 
sure of this condition for a year longer at least. To assume that 
hard times result from extravagant public expenditures or that pros- 
perity is to be found by curtailment of our public works or stinting 
our appropriations therefor is worse than foll 


y: 
Again, the theory that the process of returning to a metallic stand- 


ard for money has occasioned all the ills which flesh is heir to, has 
led to wild and reckless schemes of finance which, instead of restor- 


ing confidence and promoting a normal and sound condition of trade 
values, money, and productive industry, have greatly delayed the day 


of prosperity by creating distrust, making capital timid, and driving 


money out of circulation and into the vaults of our cities and other 
hiding-places. Other mischievous theories have been promulgated, 
which, instead of suggesting sound legislation, have been fruitful 
only of ill. 

As a consequence labor has become jealous of capital, and, while 
demanding employment and a greater liberality of compensation, is, 
in its organized and frenzied efforts, crippling the arm upon which it 
most depends. The truly catholic mind readily apprehends that 
permanent prosperity is dependent upon intelligent reciprocity and 
amity between capital and labor, while the mere politician, to gratify 
personal ambition, reckless of the consequences to his fellows or the 
country, employs himself to provoke hostility between this marital 
pair, these two essential factors to material success. Coming out from 
all these wild and fatal theories, let us calmly survey the situation. 

What has brought upon the country this condition of general dis- 
tress? If we are successful in ascertaining the true causes, we shall 
not fail in an honest search for remedies. 

It must be remembered that for severai years we had been arming, 
equipping, clothing, and feeding a million and more warriors. All 
the productive forces of the country in every sphere were called into 
requisition and overwrought. Uniforms for rank and file, cannons 
and the multitudinous appliances and devices of war, food and medi 
cine for man and beast, lumber for barracks, all these in endless 
variety were produced, trafficked in, and transported. 

Thus came an extraordinary consumption. Whence came the con- 
sumers? From the fields, the shops, the mills, the forest, the profes- 
sions, and the trades, the sources of supply. What wonder that such 
a greatly increased demand, with a diminished supply should advance 
prices and create an era of great business and personal prosperity, 
with its attendant benefits distributed among all classes, bringing to 
labor an increased reward and to investment more profitable return. 

In the mean time the greatly increased demand for transportation 
from east to west, and west to east, occasioned by the sudden blockade 
of the Mississippi River and the added demands of the war as well, 
was seized upon by the enterprising American mind, which organized 
and pushed forward most extravagant schemes and systems of rail- 
roads, so flatteringly advertised as to induce capital in great abun- 
dance from abroad to seek investmentinthem. Here, too, was a great 
field of consumption taken from the field of supply. Foreign capital 
flowed into this country as a mighty river, and through its investment 
in these railroad projects gave employment to thousands of men, 
made new markets for the products of the soil, the forest, and the 
mine, and a marvelous demand for material and supplies for the con- 
struction and operation of these new and extensive railways. 

The wilderness was opened for settlement, cities were built, and 
all was growth and development. This prosperity, except as it took 
the form of speculation and extravagance, was mainly real and sub- 
stantial, and might have been permanent but for the inflation of 
money. The suspension of specie payments caused the necessity for 
devising a temporary expedient for money, and a depreciated currency 
was the result. Values which were steadily and truly advancing now 
became inflated and fictitious as the measuring standard fell below 
par, until inventories became fictions and wealth was only limited to 
the power of imagination. Then followed a sea of wild speculation, 
gambling, and reckless extravagance. The nation was drank with 
inflation and men were too frequently drank with wine. 

Suddenly there came a change, the war ceased, soldiers doffed their 
uniforms and tossed aside their guns and knapsacks, returning to 
their workshops, mills, factories, the ax and the plow, and thus: gain 
added to the productive industry of the country. This great war-tield 
of demand and consumption suddenly closed and thousands of con- 
sumers again entered the fields of production. Nevertheless the great 
influx of foreign capital continuing for a time aided in postponing this 
“judgment day.” Railroad building continued to absorb capital and 
give employment to labor until the fall of 1873, when the falsity of 
many of our corporate securities became apparent, causing a revulsion 
and a panic. Money ceased to seek our shores for investment, labor- 
ers were thrown out of employment, shops were closed, the fires of 
the furnace were extinguished, and a general stagnation followed. 
Money became congested by reason of distrust and refused to cir- 
culate. Our money standard was again seeking its normal condition 
under the wise policy of returning to a specie basis, and as it neared 
the condition of exact truthfulness the fiction of values and invento- 
ries became more and more apparent. The true purchasing power of 
money was being restored while the debtor was still called upon to 
discharge maturing obligations incurred upon the basis of inflation. 
This was a misfortune to be deplored, but could not in the nature of 
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things be avoided without continuing a false and inflated financial 
system. 


As headache and depression follow a night’s debauch, so a nation 
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. : 7 : : = 3 
and a people must pay the penalty of financial or business intoxica- uf a 
tion. We have been sobering off, and happy will it be for us if we . ox o3 ; 
ai Pe y - = . State, &c. 22 2 | 3 
return pot again to our cups. We are sobered, but many of us are in | | es | ‘ss 5 
, . . . | 4 3 = 
rags. We are restored to real health, but lacking bread. i sg | o* S 
The great question which we as the representatives of the people are | AS A :w¢@ 
called upon now and here to solve is, how can true, healthful, and per- | ~ nae 
manent prosperity be restored to ourland? With acountry of bound- | DUD pennant ove reccessenesanesed oonennsaenesvones 40 1,117 B1L1, 206 
less possibilities, if we but rightly improve the hour our nation will a Wate tees eee e nen eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeneeens 20 895 | 89) 500 
=e s - sats ie teenie alae s Z ; SD aavanidne cbee anebeacedoeddenceteebwuws | 7 821 BO 1 
rapidly outstrip all others in everything caleulated to make a people | Washingto Territory é - &2, 100 
great and happy. Kentucky 7 oof 68, 100 
ew | ’ . 5 . j atucky 17 536 53 Gi 
To insare the great boon of permanent prosperity the Government | Indiana ; 12 395 | 19.500 
must generously fulfill its duties to the citizen and the citizen in turn | — Carolina ...... 4 349 34. 40 
must bear true allegiance to the Government. The protection of life, | a= penta Nees Wee Utes veneer ; -— $1, 200 
liberty, and property is the cue purpose of government. To make | North Carolina............................... 3 7 13 = 
government possible the citizen must yield a fraction of each. He | Missouri ............ 9 69 6.990 
must place his life contingently at the disposal of his country for a pAb SAORERERNEE S68 ps : 59 0 
its protection. He must yield just enough of his liberty to insure ee Re a ae ree >} 4 *, 000 
equality and harmony of rights and interests, and he must contribute | Alabama... 7 ide eines 2 | if i = 
of his property equitably to defray the nation’s expenses. Im this | Nevada ............ 2220.22.02... 22s eeeees 1 2 1 200 
discussion the laws and instrumentalities for the protection of life — Vigeraeh ceePENaTetnsassenrsetecesweeses } 7 700 
. ° . -  sesce COS 6S08 58 Sooapnedesceccesoesececoe oo 
and liberty have little relevancy, but especial significance attaches | Giknown and foreign.... ....-..... 319 35. ott > mie - 
to protection of property. By property I would include cumulative | pacliesaiiandl caneisthtetee Daisies 
substance and labor—money and lands on the one hand, toil and sweat Total ........-csecoccnscorccecceccncces occ 7,906 | 342,671 | 34, 267, 10 
on the other. The few have the former, the many the latter. Accu- 


mulated wealth needs simply protection, while the ability to labor, | 


which is the sole possession of the masses and the source of all wealth, 
demands opportunity: ‘‘ work for idle hands to do.” 

The first and highest duty of the Government is to see that the 
citizen who depends upon the sweat of his brow for bread should 
have an opportunity for work. Man must live; to live, must eat; 
to eat, must have bread. If his hands constitute his only wealth, 
only estate, they must be employed to procure bread, else he becomes 
a pauper or a thief. Wise public policy dictates that especially at 
this time of general distress our attention and efforts should be di- 
rected toward the procurement of labor for the millions. Not that I 
would bold it to be the province or duty of the Government to fur- 
nish specifically and individually employment to the citizen, but 
rather to so shape policies of legislation and administration as to 


While in its inception this project may have been furthered by sper 
ulation and the then prevalent inflation methods of stocking and 
bonding, nevertheless, the present stockholders represent money 
actually paid in, and the organization is under the control of a board 


| of directors whose personal integrity and business qualifications are 


not questioned. 

With twelve hundred miles of road yet to be constructed, it is hard 
to say which has the greater interest in its speedy completion, the 
Government which is asked for further time or the corporation seek- 
ingit. In my opinion the attitude of the Govertiment should be that 
of demanding the company to fulfill the conditions upon which the 


| grant was originally given, waiving only the matter of time in con- 


sideration of the embarrassed condition of finance and geveral com- 
mercial depression. 


maintain a fair balance between supply and demand, between pro- 
duction and consumption, and thus insure uninterrupted demand 






Is not this a broad, comprehensive, and substantial measure of 
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and fair remuneration for labor. Having first given protection and 


encouragement to our productive industries, business, and commerce | 


by equitable tariffs and revenue systems, a stable financial policy, 


and adequate provision for internal improvements to insure cheap | public domain which otherwise must remain a wilderness. 


transportation, we can find no better field for the accomplishment of 
general good than that which is presented in the bill asking for an 
extension of the Northern Pacific Railroad grant. It comes before us 
with a flattering prestige of indorsement, having passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote and received the approbation of the House 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

As I remarked this morning, it antagonizes no sound principle of 


public policy and is antagonized by no true interest of the Govern- 
All it seeks is a further opportunity in the matter of time for | 
the completion of this great work, which has already absorbed in its 


ment. 


organization and prosecution more than $30,000,000 of private capital, 
represented by more than eight thousand stockholders, residents of 
thirty-three States of this Union. The company has, after no little 
difficulty, succeeded in completing and placing in successful opera- 


relief, which will, if passed, not only do justice to the petitioners, 
but afford employment for thousands of needy men and the means of 
subsistence for as many distressed families ? 

It will furthermore open to sale and settlement vast areas of the 
It is also 
demanded by every interest of public safety to furnish facilities for 
the protection of the northern frontiers against depredations of the 
nomadic and savage Indian. 

General Sherman wrote from “ Cantonment on Tongue River, Mon- 
tana,” under date of July 17, 1871, to the Secretary of War: 

I do not know a single enterprise in which the United States has more interest 


than in the extension of the Northern Pacifie Railroad from its present terminus 
at Bismarck to the mouth of Powder River on the Yellowstone. 


Quartermaster-General Meigs says: 
The enterprise is one worthy of the nation. Asa military measure contributing 


to national security and defense alone, it is worthy the cost of effectual assistance 
by the Government. 


All of our leading generals who have commanded in the Indian 





country agree as to its value as a peace measure. 
It is impossible to comprehend the multifarious benefits which must 
accrue fromthe successful completion of this great national enterprise. 
Senator WINDOoM, in his able speech, delivered in the Senate, April 


tion six hundred and fifty-one miles of road, five hundred and fifteen 


miles of which is at the east end and one hundred and thirty-six 
miles at the west end. 















































































































































































I submit this statement from the books of the company on the 23d 
day of April, 1878, showing the number of the stockholders, their 
place of residence, number of shares held in each State, with amount 
of capital: 


Residence of preferred stockholders, by States, §c. 


State, &c. 





Amount, 





Pennsylvania 





See ReGdhiog vied .-- | 2,482] 139, 287 | $13, 928, 700 | 
IN aE ie hilt ncnicinsipmasihtbiaeess 1, 492 45,694 | 4,569, 400 | 
TED sinnien sere sesensensncusunsasesavces 804; 20,998 2, 099, 800 
Vermont ...... a a i aaa 105 | 14, 434 1, 443, 400 
tt <cihpsuanGe Ghtanirdeonkwnkwaxwncenewaberet 576 17,016 | 1,701, 60% 
Maine pibiind cedicewunereudeedsuwaewebened 341 | 14,686) 1, 468, 600 
Ey SENN ia. Scdsitiaitee Ridin shen taenalind Stub eabiaieail 405 | 9, 705 970, 500 
SIRED 20a ss ccvecncscesseessoesee cocccccoceesecsescs 300 | 7,814 781, 400 
Connecticut pwOn cuGehe seeens esceececes oueseses 177 | 3 344, 100 
District of Columbia...................-- im | 4.147} 414, 700 
ND aisle hg htartobe vecbtaphaivgdi taint as menaitins 7 4, | 674, 700 | 
a a attach 142 4.6 | 465, 000 
tient ie tat a tenis 104 2,717 | 271. 700 
iron ol ncaa ee cichis eile ee eal 81 2,545 | 254, 500 
i COD < nips heeteninihdubbhecidwen een 2 86 2, 489 | 248, 900 
SEs don urdiuilim enna cninainuslins. cowl <ssamule } 81 2, 368 236, 800 | 
SI sictitdat ican nai teeitraiaieiien eeea mild nea weihiech 111 2, 338 233, 800 
PEA Sladis bkanes vennceienietdecensennssecnes 57 921 | 92, 100 





| oo 


| creased population of at least ten thousand on these lands alone 


1x78, has given a very comprehensive statement of the benetits 
derived from that portion of the road already completed, in the settle- 
ment and development of the country contiguous to it. He says: 


The section of road already built has opened up for settlement a belt of land in 
Dakota, two hundred mites long by eighty miles wide, that without it would con 
tinue to be wholly inaccessible and unsalable. One-half of this belt of land the Gov 
ernment reserves for itself, and puts it upon the market at double the price of pub 
lic land outside the railroad grant. So that, while one-half of the land is given to 


the company as a bonus for constructing a road and making the otber half ay ailable 


the Government wholly indemnifies itself by charging $2.54 per acre, or its equi 
alent, for those lands which previously could not have been sold at all. The number 
of acres thus already made valuable and available to the Government on this sec- 
tion of two bundred miles is about five million, representing a salable value 
5 That these are no fancy figures is demonstrated by the large and ra 





312,500,000 





| increasing sales at both Government and railroad land offices in that locality, and 


the vigorous stream of immigration that is pouring into the country now made a 
cessible by the road. During the past year many thousanis of people have s« itled 
along the line. and more thav three thousand emigrants have passed over the road 
to find homes farther north, in the neighboring province of Manitoba. ; 
During the year ending June 30, 1877, three hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
acres of Government land were taken within the limits of the grant by actual set 
tlers under the pre-emption, homestead, and tree-culture acts, re parenting an - 

1 Governmer 
sales for the current year have been very largely in excess of those for 1577 rhe 
register and receiver of the United States land office at Fargo report that the Gov- 
ernment land entered at their office alone under the tree-culture, homestead, anc 
pre-emption acts during the first twelve days of this month amounted to for'y 
three thousand acres. There are three other United States land offic: line 
of the road in Minnesota and Dakota. Over thirty-five hundred acres entered pet 
day for occupation and improvement ata single office will convey some idea of the 
demand for homes in that favored locality. I have no doubt that at least twenty 
thousand will be added to the population occupying Government lands within t 0 
limits of the grant in Minnesota and Dakota by the close of the present fis« \ 


son the 









The sale of railroad lands within the said limits during the six months ending 
November 30, 1877, foots up 365,634 acres, much of which is for immediate occupa- 
tion and improvement. The tide of — pouring into that country has 
gwollen wonderfully since November, and I have no doubt as much land has been 
sold by the company during the lastninety days as during the preceding six months. 
~ On the rich agricultural slope west ot the Rocky Mountains, a similar demand 
for lands has recently sprung up in anticipation of the early construction of the 
road The president o the company informs me that they have received this 
pring over a thousand eas for a quarter section each, from persons pro 
sosing to settle on the lands between Pend d'Oreille Lake and the Columbia River. 
I , would represent some five thousand people and one hundred and sixty thou 
sand acres of land. : 

Here again the construction of the road would at once render available for sale 
or improv ement some five million acres of Gover nment lands on this section of two 
hundred miles, which at $2.50 per acre amounts to an increased value of $12,500,000. 
"The growth and development already attained along the line is indicated by the 
rapidly increasing earnings of the road upon a given number of miles. The Min- 
pesota and Dakota divisions, four hundred and fifty miles in length, show the fol 
lowing gross earnings : 


on ane 





For the year ending Sc cegiseanenesusseiabsnueeen 8570, 920 84 
For the year ending September 30, 1876...................... 239, YLO 89 
For the year ending September 30, 1877..............2...2.-2 e220 1, 008, 868 64 


Asa further illustration of the progress of this northern country, I may refer to 
the rapid and healthy growth of some of its business centers. Tho sister towns of 
Moorhead and Fargo, on opposite sides of the Red River, are good illustrations 
Five years ago I camped on the site now occupied by them. Then, untouched by 
the hand ot civilization, they were merely boundless, beautiful. virgin prairies, 
with a small skirting of timber on either bank of the river. Now, they have a 
population of about two thousand witb a constantly accelerating progress, and are 
already in the fall enjoyment of churches, schools, and every other advantage of 
Christian civilization and prosperity. 

(wo hundred miles west of Moorhead we find Bismarck, another active, enter 
prising young city, with a population of about two thousand souls. Five years ago 
this section of two hundred miles between Moorhead and Bismarck was the hunt 
ing-cround of the wild and savage Sioux Indian, from which were made his occasional 
bloody incursions into Minnesota. The magic transformation wrought by the con- 
struction of the railroad has driven out the Sioux, settled forever the Indian ques- 
tion over that wide sweep of country ; introduced into the very heart of his hunt- 

g-grounds the remarkable farming operations of which I bave spoken ; pushed 
the borders of civilization two hundred miles further West, and plauted upon its 

ery verge an enterprising little city of two thousand people. Instead of incur- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Values of farms, farming implements, and machinery in 1870, 1860, and 1850. 





Principal cereal productions 


States and Territories. | | 
Wheat. | Rye. I nd aoe Oats I 
¢ corn. 
Sa | ae : 

: Bushele Bushels. Bushels Bu 
lilinois... . 23, 837, 023 951, 281 |115, 174, 777 1, ¢ 
lowa | 8, 449, 403 183, 022 | 42 410, 686 887, 645 { 

ans 194, 173 3, 833 6, 150, 727 > 
| 8,336 514,129 | 12, x 
-| 121,411 2 (2 I 
ie lags 293, 262 | 72 7 22 
Nebraska 2 495 1, or | 
PO iicintvscecccen 688,544) 7, - a 


495 


sions of bloody savages so recently dreaded from that country, we now have the 
loaded railway-cars, bearing the golden grain to the hungry millions of Europe and 
the East. 

seing at the favorite point of departure for the Black Hills, and at the point of 
connection between the railroad and the upper waters of the Missouri, navigable 
in summer for athousand miles to the northwest, and actually occupied last season 
by a fleet of between thirty and forty steamboats, Bismarck seems destined to become 
one of the great cities of the North. It has been brought into being solely by the 
Northern Pacific Ra lroad. 

Another commercial development on the Red River of the North, quite as re 
markable as any I have mentioned, has resulted from the construction of the road 
A very few years since, no water-craft larger than an Indian canoe had ever vexed 
the waters of that stream, and the trade of Manitoba and the Red River Valley 
with the rest of the world was carried on mainly by means of the creaking wooden 
cart, drawn by a single ox over a distance of five or six hundred miles to Saint 
Paul. Now, the Northern Pacific Railroad connects at Moorhead and Fargo with 
aline of steamers, seven in number, with thirteen barges, which transported in 
1877 13,747 tons of freight and 9,579 passengers. Several additional steamers will 
be put on that river the present year 

Referring again to the commerce created on the Upper Missouri River, the sta 
tistics show that in 1876 there were only twelve or fourteen steamers in that trade. 
In 1877 these had increased to thirty-seven steamers. This year there will proba 
bly be fifty or more. 

The commerce of the Yellowstone is also a creation of this road 
it had scarcely been explored 

In 1877 nine steamers were onthe Yellowstone, and it is now a regular river route 
of travel and commerce. 


Prior to 1876 


It is to be presumed that proportionate benefits will inare to the 
further construction and completion of the line, while, as with other 
railroads through other sections of the Union, the great gain to the 
citizen and the Government will extend and multiply with succeed 
ing years. 

The contribution by railroads to the development and wealth of the 
country through which they pass is strikingly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing tables which show the great growth of the States therein 
named during a period of twenty years; it being safe to assert that 
at least 75 per cent. of this advancement is due to the construction of 
railroads. 


1870. 


Of farms 


Of farms 
| Of farming 














920, 506, 346 $34, 576, 587 | $408, 944, 033 $17, 235, 472 $96, 133, 290 $6, 405, 561 
392, 662, 441 20,5 9, 5x2 119, #99, 547 5, 327, 033 16, 657, 567 1, 172, +69 
90, 327, 040 4, 053, 312 12, 258, 239 27, 694 

398, 240, 578 13, 711, 979 160, 836, 495 », B19, 832 51, 872, 446 2 

97, 847, 442 6, 721, 120 27, 505, 922 1, Os, 183 161, 940 

392, 908, 047 15, 596,426 4 230, 632, 126 8, 711, 508 63, 225, 543 3 

30, 242, 186 1, 549, 716 3,8 326 205, 664 

300, 414, 064 14, 239, 364 131, 117, 164 5, 758, 847 28, 528, 563 1, 641, 568 


Principal cereal productions in 1870. 


an corn, 










Bushel Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushel Bushel 
10, 133, 207 | 19,995, 198 | 2, 456, 578 42, 7r0, 851 | 2, 420, 400 168, 8U2 
28, 708, 312 380 505, 207 21, 005, 142 | 1, 960, 779 100, 432 

1, 314, 522 1 676 85, 207 ) 4, 097, 925 0x, 405 27 

268,810 | 15, 996, 963 141, 508 : 8, 954, 466 | 834, 558 136 : 
a5 78, 83 4,743,117 | 10, 678, 261 | 1, 032, 024 2, 438 
| 09, S32 66, 034, 075 ii, 5 313 269, 240 $3, 252 
15, 765 § 4, 736, 710 1, 477, 562 216, 481 3, 471 
1, 230,909 | 1,35 15, 033, 998 | 20, 180,016 | 1,645, 019 40%, 897 





in 1850 and 1860, 


1850 

Buek Indian : Buck 

« ond \ a I corm Oats Barley wheat 
Bush Bush Bush Bushe J } Bush Bushels 
5 24.11 414,55 83, 364 97, 646, 924 | 10, O87, 241 il ) “4, 504 
15. 7 1 530 i 19. 91¢ @ Ane ” 1. 524, 345 25, 09 16 

es ' 

il 7 ~ 
"2 { teil) 1 71 641,4 #66, OSE " 472, 917 
ot : 1, 401 2 ( ( x) 1, 21¢ 51S 
1x2 #1, 652 14 8 it 45 7#, O79 », 631 23, O41 
0987 | 4.2863 253 | “i, 9ee, 970 | “3; 414, 672 | "909, 692 | ""79, 878 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §c., for 1876. 


Quantity produc ed 
in 1876 


400, 000 
000, 000 
111, 000 
000, 000 
520, 000 
47, 800 
100, 000 


060, 000 





864, 000 


142, 500, 000 
. | 17, 600, 000 
350, 000 
250, 000 
£00, 000 
140, 000 
7, 000, 000 


1, 950, 000 


1102, 500, 000 
15, 240, 000 
6-0, 000 
13, 150, 000 
435, 000 
55, 000 
| 5, 400.000 
| 43, 245, 000 
750, 000 


.. bushels | 2, 836, 000 
16, 510, 000 

3, 450, 000 
12, 380, 000 

1, 960, 000 
06, COO 
5, 226, 000 








Table showing the product of each principal crop, §c., for 1876—( /ontinued 
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DR seven - bushels. 92, 000 16.5 | 80 40 Gn « 
a ey eee 3, 500, 000 | 25. 3 | ry Ss 
25. 4 291, 338 20 40 $2, 960,000 | Barley .......... wale. 470, 000 22 32 LO 4 ; 
8.5 1, 882, 352 90 | 14,400,000 | Buckwheat ........do... Son lac ae ae 
16 6, 937 61 67,710 | Potatoes ...... ---.do....| 1, 400, 000 77 32 442 0 
25 480, 000 37 4, 440,000 | Tobacco. ......... pounds a hia le ia . 
21.9 69, 406 63 957,600 | Hay............- tons | 390, 000 1. 40 271, 428 337 1. 20 ¢ 
14.5 3, 296 66 31, 548 es ik ee 
06 32, 201 36 1, 116, 000 | ST Widen tnchaaketteaeran iowa eae 1, G81, 407 |... 10. 774. 900 
1. 40 757, 142 5 00 5, 300, 000 MICHIGAN. | 
3, S22, 762 Indian corn......bushels.} 21, 350, 000 29 736,206 | 80 52 | 811. 102 aon 
| WRORE. coc. vcccces do....| 15, 170, 000 12 1,264,166} 1 16 17, 597.9 
| SD onsewedsies cia 252, 000 13.5 14, 666 67 168 R4y 
DS oe cteins Lew ... do... | 11,500, 000 31.4 366 45 5.175 O00 
30 4,750,000 | $0 25 | $35, 625,000 | Barley ............ do... 955, 000 | 20 47, 750 77 7235, 350 
6.1 2, 885, 245 90 15, 240,000 | Buckwheat ....... do... 620, 000 | 14.1 43,971 69 427 200 
14 25, 000 53 185, 500 | Potatoes. ........- do... 4, 750, 000 55 86, 363 72 3, 42 
25.4 836, 614 23 oe ee eee eee ee 
2 241, 664 45 OSI O00 Tt Oe cicavsnscce.cs. te | 1.30 | 1,057,692 | 10 00 13, 750. ¢ 
14.8 9, 459 7: 109, 200 — —_— — —. — ——__ 
20 67, 500 xO 5, 600, 000 eae i ee ce | = 3, 621, 056 52, 376. 190 
1.42 | 1,373, 239 5 60 9, 750, 000 | ILLINOIS. | | 
10, 208, 723 | 74,607,200 | Indian corn...... bushels |223, 000, 000 25 8, 920, 000 | $0 31 869, 130, 000 
ho eRe do. ...] 23, 440, 000 | 9.3 | 2520,430} 93 | 21,799 200 
UD ceacavinnsevein do... 2, 580, 000 | 16 161, 250 | 5s 1, 496, 400 
I  gioteciek eee ..do... | 48, 000, 000 | 20 2, 400, 000 | 26 12, 480. 000 
27.8 3, 687,050 | $0 28 | $28, 700,000 | Barley ............ do....| 2, 200, 000 | 7.7 124, 203 50 1, 100, 000 
12.4 1, 228, O32 eo | 13,563,600 | Buckwheat ........do... 175, 000 14.8 11, 824 81 141, 750 
14.8 45, 945 57 3#7, 600 | Potatoes .......... do... 9, 450, 000 75 126, 000 61 5, 704.2 
20. 2 650, 990 26 3, 419, 000 | Tobacco ....-- pounds | 11, 000, 000 760 14, 473 05. 7 627 
17 25, 588 65 Wt  canevanseuvates tons | 3,500,000 1.40 2,500,000 | 6 6s 23, 3x 
18 3, O55 67 36, 850 | | damiemeiainiate Gates Ss 
76 2] 2,268, 000 TE ccenkacous sadllvein ws. eee-| 16, 778, 320 135, 918, 85 
75 07 | 3, 027, 150 = 
1. 35 8 52 6, 390, 000 WISCONSIN. 
6, 324, 067 58, 074,950 | Indian corn...... bushels.| 27, 000, 090 34 704,117 } $0 41 = $11, 070, 000 
LT Ra: do....| 16, 800, 000 | 9 1,866,666) 101 i "000 
. ee er 1, 330, 000 | 14 95, 000 63 £37, 900 
ON a a do....| 21, 700, 000 31 700, 000 30 6, 510, 000 
43.5 1,904,275 | 80 24 | $19,880,640 | Barley ............. ies 1, 800, 000 22 81, 818 65 1, 170, ( 
14.6 1, 130, 821 e6 14, 198, 600 | Buckwheat ........ do... 425, 000 | 18 23, 611 61 250, 250 
20. 8 165, 865 43 1, 483, 500 | Potatoes ........-. do....| 5,820, 000 | 80 72, 750 49 2, #51, 800 
31.7 390, 820 | 21: 2 725, 580 Tobacco .........pounds 3, 300, 000 x00 4,125 06 198. 000 
23.5 83, 404 45 | dt eee tons.| 1,533, 000 | 1.40 | 1,095,000 | 7 75 11, 829, 750 
16 6, 000 90 26, 400  aeetemaatin — commana 
105 50, 342 50 2, 643, 000 I ge oe ek | ned ate 4, 733, 087 
700 1,100 10 77, 000 | | 
1. 20 720, 000 4 90 4, 233, 600 | 





























1850 
1850 
1850 
1856 
1856 
1850 


, 1856 


1872 


Int 
1256 
1856 





1857 


1871 | 


, 1269 
1256 





" 1856 | 


1856 


, 1856 | 


Statutes 





9 
Q 
9 
11 
il 
9 
1l 
ll 
17 


| 25, 500, 000 
| 4,330, 000 


30 250,000 |’ 0 27 | 86,885,000 | eVery alternate section is retained by the Government and the mini- 
11.5 376, 521 27 1, 169,100 | mum market prices therefor doubled : 


Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroads and military wagon-road purposes 





4, 452, 627 | 46,210,390! To aid in the construction of railways and canals throughout the 
| States, some of which are cited in these tables, the Government has 
granted lands as follows, it being borne in mind that in all cases 








from the year 





1850 to June 30, 1877. 




















Name of road. Mile limits. | 
einai iat Aentetsnieaesieene mane | ~ 
Illinois Central............ 6and 15 | 
Mobile and Chicago............... ; 6and 15 
Mobile and Ohio River............... Gand 15 
Vicksburgh and Meridian 6and 15 
Gulf and Ship Island. ..... 6and 15 
ee Ol I SE nc conn nnckocsancnstdbbiaerbencehecesstoesadeeceenen 6 and 15 
dk Ae ee ceaunctndes kndatwelseipeehbnnhenes Gand 15 
Selma, Rome and Dalton, formerly Alabama and Tennessee. .-.......--. 6and 15 
Act confirming lands heretofore certified to the State for the Alabama and | 
Tennessee, | 
ROG GI TNOIND, ocnccecccocnnute cess pianbebcbdy bvhnsancess tremens 6 and 15 | 
I i ee ao ona ee eeeannen Siarann ous Rbant 6 and 15 | 
Alabama and Chattanooga, formerly the Northeastern and Southwestern ? 6 and 15 
and Will's Valley. 5 
Act to renew certain grants of lands to the State of Alabama. ‘ 
ae I onc ian cob anes dineee shane ebasoebaonetebhes Bek OE ft cocsccenevescos 433, 600, 50 
Act amending the six:h section of original act 
Act to renew certain grants of land to the State of Alabama. » 
ON NE senha iuni di dirne mans tcinesgenaiwadairmaansheramet onan CRIED insccevseviees 281, 984.1 
Florida and Alabama..... ap er epevesceces seeseesoecsacescessesoneces 6and 15 |........---.--- 165, 688. 00 
COE A COOKIE noc cchenn ass sonqnsnngaunesbéranesesvectesteontencss BE ED Benoene cncbnerce fl 27, 212 = 
Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central .......... ensenes seuss nesineneedtnonees Gand 15 | .....2..-. 0-0. | 137, 583. 2 


North Louisiana and Texas, formerly the Vicksburgh and Shreveport. .... Gand 15 |........-----++ 354, 211. “0 




















States. 


Date of laws 





































































Louisiana. ..... June 3, 1856 
DO. ccccecce: July 14, 1870 
Arkansas Feb. 9, 1853 
Do July 28, 1°66 
Do May 6, 1870 

Do --| Feb. 9, 1853 

BNO. cscvees July 2, 1866 
DOcececess Feb. 9, 1853 

Do ---| July 28, 1866 
Apr. 10, 1°69 

Mar. &, 1870 

July 4, 1866 

Missouri. ..... June 10, 1x52 


Do. 
Do 
Do... 

Do. 

Towa .... secees 
Do 
Do 
Do 
lo 
lo 
Lo 
Do.. 
lo. ... 
Do 








Do 
Do.. 
DO. cas 
Do 
Michigs 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 





Do 
Do... 
lo 
Do. 
Deo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Deo 
Do 
Do 





Do 
Do... 
= 
Do 
Wisconsin 

















| June 


June 10, 1852 


Feb. 9, 1553 
July 2k, 1866 
July 4, 1866 
May 15, 1°56 
June 2, 164 
Feb. 10, 1866 
May 15, 1856 
June 2, 164 
Jan. 31, 187° 





June 2,1 


May 15, 1856 
June 2, ls64 
Mar. 2, 1868 
May 15, 1856 
May 12, 1864 
May 12, 1864 
June 3, 1856 
June 3, 1856 
June 3, 1856 
July 3, 1866 
Mar. 2, 1267 
Mar. 3, 171 
June 3, 1256 
Feb. 17, 1265 
July 3, 1266 
Mar. 3, 1+71 
June 3, 1256 
June 7, 1264 
Mar. 3, 1865 
June 3, 1856 | 
Mar. 3, 1+65 


May 20, 1868 


| Apr.20, 1871 
Mar. 3, 1865 


July 5, 1862 
Mar. 3, 1865 
May 23, 172 
3, 1856 











Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and 





i concen May 5, 1864 
PRiccensens Mar, 3, 1873 
Do | June 3, 1856 
Do .| July 27, 1268 
I a June 3, 1856 
a | May 5, 1864 
increase June 3, 1856 
ly caecum May 5, 164 
Jnne 3, 1856 
Pi esecn ---| Apr. 25, 1862 
TD cnaies aims Mar. 3, 1865 
nes ssmae | Mar. 3, 1369 
i ecient |} May 5, 1864 
i ensanee | June 21, 1866 
Bisoneenkas Apr. 29, 1874 
Minnesota ..... | Mar. 3, 1857 
Do | Mar. 3, 1865 
Do. | Mar. 3,1873 
Do | Mar. 3, 1857 
Do. Mar. 3, 1865 
Do July 12, 1862 
PPcnesansa Mar, 3, 1871 
Oe | Mar. 3, 1873 
Do | June 22, 1874 | 
Do. Mar. 3, 1857 
Do .| Mar. 
Do .| Mar. 
Do. | Mar. 3, 
Do.........| July 13, 18 68 


| 
a 


Jan 1, 13873 | 


2A 
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railroads ans milite r 


1=77—Continued. 


corporations for 


L850 to June 


ou, 


Name of road Mile 


limits 


Statutes. 





























11} 18 | New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western ..... — ) 6 and 15 
16 277 | Act declaring forfeited to the United States ll the lands not lawfully 
| disposed of by the State 5 
10; 155 | Saint Louis, [ron Mountain and Southern, formerly Cairo and Fulton ) 6 and 15 
i4 BIB |. cccesee kde vecassoesmnesn Additional 5 
i6 376 | Resolution extending the time for completi on of first twenty mi les of re ad. ) 
10 155 | Memphis and Little Rock........-. eiédweeseeens — 6 and 15 
14 a aa a a a ol a lla i denen a Additional 5 
10 155 | Little Rock and ae ca heaps } 6 and 15 
aa Es wtaeianaciabi Dit dank H6cnadeeineansnteenthtaekhs tehan.guadkbentscsewenus Additional 5 
16 46 | Act extending time for ‘completion of first twenty miles of road 
16) %6 | Act repealing provision inact of April 10, 1869, as to mode of sales of land 
14 ee ee tr REN PEON, < cosa vcnceccsacecncesvesneeseseesee 10 and 20 
10 8 | Hannibal and Saint Joseph...... —— connint eceeses _ 6 and 15 
10 8 | Atlantic and Pacific, formerly Pacitic and Southwest Branch... ... va 6 and 15 
10 | 155 | Saint Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, formerly Cairo aad Fulton 6and 15 
M4 338 do pained enw sh heath S Oneese eneadenseeendeeunesesenences Additional 5 
14 &3 10 and 20 
| 9 6 and 15 
13 | 96 |... : 20 
14| 349 | Resolution extending time for completion of PORE nncesquseesesescceses Pee 
it 9 | Chicago, Rock Is land and Pacific............-seecesceeee seeeeeese ) 6 and 15 
13 OP Scensadeninn do cP Ae SeEN EARNS 6db aR TOEREE EORESD CeRMOcEeNEe 20 
17; 421 Act to quiet the title to certain lands in the State of Iowa 5 
11 © | Coder Rapids amd Miasoerl River.ccccoccccccccccccccccscccccscccccece 6 and 15 
13 Ee Evacccenens Rela ieliteet alae in di wn ee he sabet oteinne 20 
11 | 9 Dubuque a sa adumiptinwadeve 6 and 15 
13| 98) Act authorizing the Dubuque and Sioux ¢ ity “Railroad to change its line 
of road. 
15 38 | Act extending time for completion of road to January 1, 1872. 
il 9 | Iowa Falls and Sioux City eguancn 6 and 15 
13 72 | McGregor and Missouri River 10 and 20 
13 72 | Sioux City and Saint Paul 10 and & 
11 21 | Detroit and Milwaukee ..... 6and 15 
il 21 | Port Huron and Milwaukee...... 6 and 15 
11 21 | Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw vox 6 and 15 
14 78 | Act extending the time for compl ‘tion of road 8 seven years, &e. 
14 425 | Act extending the time for completion of first twenty miles of road 
16 | Se6 | Act authorizing change of the northern terminus from Traverse Bay to 
Straits of Mackinaw, and for other parpens s J 
11 Flint and Pére Marquette paella 2 kiana eanimendintdbedinbs scones ) 6 and 15 
13 Resolution extending time for comp! etion of road. 
14 Act authorizing company to change its western terminus of road. 
16 Act extending time for completion of road ft five years. } 
11 CIURINE TNED GENE TRGNOIE on ccanccecnsceccnsaecconnnncusseesesece -) 6 and 15 
13 Grand Rapids and Indiana, from Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Grand R 3 6 and 20 
13 Act extending time for completion of road eight years 5 
11 | Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon ............--------0+--++--- 6 and 15 
20. GE Lscaus FRE RS ee ee ere 20 
15 Resolution extending time for con ipletion of road with certain restrictions 
17 Act authorizing the Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad Company to re 
survey and locate anew a part of its road. J 
Be ae Ft a ae ee Oe SO wo ere cccceseccececcscccs seescespncneeses 200 sections 
12 20 | Chicago and Northwestern ............ jompeueen biGleeean ames eo-) 6 and 15 
13} 52i |.... gs babies wadanciéevacenuahsscesnge cocace ‘ suxanmekn ‘ion 20 
17 160 | Act authorizin ¢ chang re of route in Michig 5 
il 20 | West Wisconsin, formerly the La Crosse a Milwauke e, and Tomah and 6 and 15 
| Saint Croix Railroads. 10 and 20 
3 16 | West Wisconsin. 
7 634 | Act to quiet the title to the lands of the settlers on lands claimed by the 
West Wisconsin Railway Company J 
11 20 | Wisconsin Railroad Farm Mortgage Land Cempany......-..-.-.----------|---+-eeeeeeeee 
15 | 238 | Act amendatory of the original act. ...............2cce ceeees ceeeeeeces as 
BE] | SD | Saket Crake ane Take Baperiet..... oc cccccs ss cccccccwsccccccsccesccoccccoce 6 and 15 
BB} GD ho wc ceseee RS ert aa 10 and 20 
11} 20 Branch to Bayfield .................. 6 and 15 
13 66 jadiiihewne dune sardiedte ico dia 10 and 20 
11 | 20 | Chicago and Northwestern. ............220----ce0+ceseeeceeeeeseeees ) 6 and 15 
12 | 618 | Resolution authorizing change of Toute in Wisconsin and selection of 
lands. . 
13 | 520 | Act extending time for completion of road five years. { 
15 | 307 | Authorizing selection of lands along the full extent of original route of | 
| road, &c. } 
13 66 | Wisconsin Central, formerly the Portage, Winnebago and Superior .... } 10 and 20 
14 | 360 | Resolution explanatory of the act of May 5, 1864, and authorizing cer 
tain changes of width in accordance with the act of the State Legisla- 
ture. | 
18 28 | Act toextend the time for completion of road to December 31, 1876. J 
11 195 | First division Saint Paul and Pacific... ...........cccecccrcccccccccccees ) 6 and 15 
Se Me Bice dun Mv cdccd cans cocesunssanscogesesenedes cos eennccosgconassoessssoosess 10 and 20 
17| 631 | Act extending time for completion of road nine months. 5 
il 195 | Branch line Saint Paul and Pacifc..ccccccccssccvcccccccsccess coccseess ) 6 and 15 
13 526 |. ndcbccencndkse tana ae eCheeess eteoebeeideonaetagnesnetsescese 10 and 20 
12; 624 Resolution authorizing the State to change the branch line under ce« rtain 
| | conditions. J 
16 | 588 | Saint Vincent Extension Saint Paul and Pacific, south terminuschanged } 10 and 20 
from Crow Wing to Saint Cloud. \ 
7| 631 | Actextending time for completion of road nine months. 
18 203 | Act extending time for completion of road to March 3, 1876, &c. 
11 | 195 | Minnesota Central, formerly Minneapolis and Cedar Valley 6 and 15 
13 26 |..... BOn a dce successes cecsccocceecrcoqnegocesccescoceosessnccosces 10 and 20 
11 | 195 | Winona and Saint Peter..... . ) 6 and 15 
i as aa 10 and 20 
14 97 Act allowing ‘selections within twenty miles of road in lie u of lands sold 
after definite location, but prior to withdrawal, 
17 409 | Act extending the time for completion of road. 


-road } 


i 
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200, 25 


45, 224. 92 
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urposes from the 
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Number 


, 193. 75 


40 


, 161 


506 
204 
294 


qo 


OOv 


year 





il 


Os 
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00 
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States. 


Minnesota 


= 
0.0 
I ae 


Do 


Do 


Kansaa 


Do 
Do 
Do 
lo 
lo 
Do 
Do 


BI crn 


Do 


Corpor: 


PR aon 


Do 


Do.... 


Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
lo 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
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Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
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Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do... 


Do 


Do 


Do oe 


nies 
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De 
Do 
Do 
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Statement exhibiting land 







Date of laws. 


Mar. 


May 
July 
May 
July 


July 
July 
Mar. 
July 
Apr 


July * 


Mar. 
July 
July 
Mar. 


July 2 
July * 


July 


July 
July 


July % 


Apr. 


May 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


May 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


June 2 


July 
July 
July 
July 
Mar 


July 


May 21. 


May 


July 


May 


July 
July 


May 
July 


Mar. 
A pr. 


May : 


July 


July 
Apr 


July 4 
June 25 


Apr. 


July § 
Apr. 2 


July 27 
July 25 


Mar. 
Mar. 


June 


May 
Mar. 


> 3 


oy 


1857 


12, 1864 
13 1-66 


1864 


; 1-66 


1866 
1s66 
Hts 
Int4 
intl 
1276 
163 
intid 


26, 1-66 


1x63 
1X66 
Leo 
Inti 


1n64 
1n66 
1266 
1869 


5, 1870 


& ic 


ty 


ae 


1= 
1s 
1- 
1+ 
1s 


( 
io 


7, 1860 
3, 1n69 


1860 


3, 1869 
, is74 


, 1262 
2, int4 
, 1862 


1n64 
1865 


1°66 


, 1868 
, soo 
, 1869 


1570 


3, 1866 
5, 1874 
July § 
June 2 
Apr. 


166 


1868 


, 1869 


1266 
1868 


, 1866 
, 1871 


, 1866 
, 1°68 
, 1871 
. 1867 
5, 1874 


1870 


3, 1871 


Statutes. 
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16 
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16 


14 
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16 
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16 
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14 
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14 
18 
16 
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579 | New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburgh 





1850 to June 30, 14 77—Continued. 


Name of road 


Saint Paul and Sioux City, formerly Southern Minnesota and Minnesota | 
Valley. 





within thirty “niles of west line Of mal. ae 
I NNR... oninnus sncehsssasedecssecvecnen 
Hastings and Dakota ............. ; 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galve ston 





Act authorizing change of route of branch line. 
Act authorizing the company to relocate a portion of its road. | 
Act declaring a portion of the grant forfeited. 


OEE, SERN GE DOD cncdes ccowescnscesccecussecerngsseeecesse --) 
Act extending grant from Emporia to a point near Fort Riley. > 
Act making grant from Fort Rile y to the southern boundary of the State. 5 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé... 
Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf 
ne Ce CEE DOORN GE acces cdvecdessenesencessenesecsss ceqsecoocs 
Union Pacific, from Omaha, Nebraska, toa point near Ogde n, in Utah Ter- 
ritory. 
Union Pacific 





ST ee ee } 

Act authorizing location of Union Pacific Railroad from Omaha westward. | 

Resolution granting right of way through military reserve, &c. | 

Resolution for the protection of the interests of the United States in the | 
Union Pacitic and Central Pacific Railroads, and providing that the com- { 
mon terminus of the road shall be at or near Ogden, Utah Territory, &c. 

Act fixing the point of junction of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railroads, &c. ) 

CGE DOPED CRN DOTS vcccccscecsncccnncveonvsenseccsececsucotoses 

do ° 
Kansas Pacific 
vowed do 





Act requiring the company to desi; gnate general route before December 


1, 1866. 
Resolution extending time for completion of road. ( 
Act extending the Union Pacitic Railway, eastern division line of road, to { 

Denver City, and authorizing transfer of lands by said company to the 

Denver Pacific Railroad Company, between Denver and Cheyenne. 
Resolution authorizing the Union Pacific Railway Company, eastern di 

vision, to change its name to Kansas Pacitic. 

A EEE 
Act making additions to the fifteenth sec 

1864. 

Central Pacific 
a do 





aacée om 
Act ratifying the assignment made by the Ce entral Pacific 
pany to the Western Pacific Railroad Company of th: at po from | 


Act authorizing location of road eastward. ‘ 
Resolution extending the time for completion of first section of twenty 
miles of Western Pacific Railroad upon certain conditions | 


San José to the city of Sacramento. | 
} 


Act tixing the point of junction of the Central Pacitic and Union Pacific 
Railroads. 
Burlington and Missouri River 


ckinleins Luin eiseaatia nbn etn ) 
{ 
Act authorizing change of route and connection with the Union Pacific { 
Railroad at or near Fort Kearney. } 
I Clee GE NEED. nenncd ceoncwosnesesbdans se0bes senses cenesenaeseses 
Merthnere PAGES... .ccc cevese. coccescscecs cccces sosece secvsssccesecccscccs } 
Resolution extending time for commencing and completing road. 
Resolution extending time {ur commencing and completing road. 
Resolution authorizing issue of bonds, &c. | 
Resolution authorizing the company to extend its branch line from Port- }| 
land to Puget Sound. &e. 


Resolution authorizing the issne of mortgage bonds, reversing locations 
of main and branch linesin W ashington ‘ Territory, extending indemnity 
limits, &c. | 

Act requiring the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to pay the cost of 
surveying, &c. J 





Te Q 


Act declaring the grant forfeited to the United States. 


Oregon Branch of the Central Pacific .................+.+.- poeseenececees 20 and 30 
Act extending time for completion of road. 
Act amendatory of the original act and providing for the sale of the lands | 

to actual settlers at a fixed price and limited quantity. | 
Oregon and California...... SeneheVengseeaebheceetetenescocane ceceegese eos 20 and 30 
Act extending time for comple tion of roac 
Act amendatory of the original act and a iding for the saleof the lands | 

to actual settlers at a fixed price and limited quantity. 
TOE SB a np iginksccngcnnses bcaned sendncsapnenoecesnscoeoensece 2 States, 20 and 


Act authorizing the company to mortgage its road. 5 


Southern Pacific. .......cccccccces er ecesecd ceseces ce 
Act to extend the time for the construction of the road, &c. 

Branch line, Southern Pacific 

Sesckten and Capperepels . .scce. cccccccccccescocccsccces cece 

Act declaring the grant forfeited to the United States. 
Oregon Central.......... SO eoneedveceueesasoassossasossons ° 
Texas Pacific 


‘ 














TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroads and military wagon-road purposes from th year 


| Mile limits. 


6 and 15 
10 and 20 


10 and 20 


10 and 20 
19 and 20 
10 and 20 


10 and 20 | 


10 and 20 
10 and 20 
10 and 20 

10 


20 


10 
20 
10 
20 


10 
20 
10 
20 


20 sections 
per mile. 


10 
States, 20, 30, 
and 40. 
Territories, | 
40, 50, and 69. 


10 and 20 


30; Terri- 
tories, 40, 
50. 

20 and 30 | 


20 and 30 | 
10 and 20 


20 and 25 
California, 
20 and 30; 
Territories, 

40 and 50. 
20 and 30 | 


30, 


of acres 


certified or pat- 
June 





5 


ented for the year 
iw 





Number 





wwe 
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Statement exhibiting land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes 
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1850 to June 30, 1877—Continued. 





States. Date of laws. 


Statutes. 


WAGON ROADS. 


From Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Michigan, to Fort Howard, Green | 


Bay, Wisconsin. 
June 8, 1868 
May 6, 1870 
.| June 25, 1864 
Mar. 3, 1863 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
June 8, 1868 
May 6, 1870 
Apr. 24, 1872 
June 20, 1864 
July 2, 1864 
Dec. 26, 1866 
Mar. 3, 1869 
July 4, 1866 


Corvallis and Aquina Bay 
July 5, 1866 





Feb. 27, 1867 


409 | Dalles military road 
Mar. 3, 1869 


340 | Coos Bay military road 





RECAPITULATION. 


| 
| 
| 


ending | 


June 30, 1877. 


| 


ented for the 
umber of acres 

srtified or pat- 
ented under the 


certified or pat- | 
year 


Number of acres 


— 


Tilinois.... 22. cccceccccccccces ecceccccccece @evcces 
Mississippi 

Alabama 

Florida 

Louisiana 


053. 00 

35, 158. 11 

, 829, 545. 86 
, 760, 468, 39 
, 072, 405. 45 
376, 130. 63 

is, 005. 02 


, 270. 75 


Missouri 
lowa 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


6, 456. 
49, 129. 2 

39, 161. 35 

4, 207. 85 | 

118, 237. 72 | 

582, 554. 04 


700, 791. 76 


, 015, 715. 33 
Corporations : 331, 687. 79 
2, 847, 403. 12 
302, 930. 36 

221, 013. 35 

744, 712. 93 


44, 116, 059. 76 


Wagon roads: Wisconsin 


Oregon 61, 543. 18 
762, 334. 94 
Deduct for lands reverted and declared forfeited 


by Congress 919, 193. 00 


43, 196, 866. 76 





762, 334. 94 | 





Estimeted qv cnutity embraced in the limits of land grants. 
ED vecscnnwcmwain ee 
Mississippi ........... 
Alabama 


Florida 


2, 062, 240. 00 
3, 579, 120. 00 
2, 360, 114. 00 
1, 578, 720, 00 
4, 878, 149.14 


2 q 


Michigan ........<2- Oeecccecenecccccesccesveccccccccccseccoccoecocs 
Wisconsin....... 

Minnesota 

Kansas 


, 712, 480. 
4, 808, 436 07 
9, 992, 041. 95 
9, 370, 000, 00 
55, 717, 041. 97 
159, 486, 766. 00 
215, 203, 807. 97 
302, 930. 36 
221, 013. 27 
882, 600. 00 


217, 616, 351. 60 


Corporations: Pacific railroads ............ cantly ae athens 


Wagon-roads: Wisconsin 
Michigan 


SITE Kaccwusncncesccccoevecesse Seecccecce Geeesses » & 


Deduct for lands reverted and lapsed, and for lands declared for- 
feited by Congress 6, 859, 544. 55 


210, 756, 807. 05 | 


Under this wise policy of donating a portion of our domain to en- 
courage the settlement and development of the vast range of vacant 


Name of road. 


Mile limits. 





Act extending time for completion of road to March i, 1870. 

Act extending time for completion of road to January 1, 1872. 

Military road to Lake Superior, (from Wausau to State line, Wisconsin) 
From Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Michigan, to Fort Howard, Green 


| 

| 
Act extending time for completion of road to March 1, 1870. | 
Act extending time for completion of road to January 1, 1872. {| 
Act extending time for completion of road to January 1, 1874. 1} 
No map filed ; limitations of grant expired June 20, 1569. J 
Oregon Central military read. aongeusece 
Act making provision for indemnity limits 
Act extending time for completion of road to July 2, 1872. 


Willamette Valley and Cascade Mountain................. oe aadcasts 


| hundred millions annually. 





3and 15 | 302, 930. 36 


3 and 6 
| 3 and 15 





, 013. 35 


6 


3 

3 alternate 

sections to 

be selected 

within six 
miles. 

3 and 10 

3 and 6 


126, 910. 23 
91, 026. 10 


61, 543. 18 





territory by aiding educational and industrial enterprises and the 
construction of highways of commerce, and in giving free homes 
under homestead acts, new States have been organized, populated, 
and made rich with marvelous facility. The wilderness has been 
transformed as by magic into golden harvest fields; the Indian war- 
whoop has given place to cultured music, and rude savagism to 
Christian worship. Civilization has compassed the continent, and 
millions have sought and secured fortunes and happy homes. In view 
of these wonderful achievements shall we reverse the wheels of prog- 
ress, because, forsooth, somebody has gone wrong; because in all these 
years of glorious advancement fraud may have been perpetrated and 
public men corrupted? Nay, nay. Will you who have been your- 
selves blessed deny the boon to your less-favored neighbors? Will 
Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, already 
made great, rich, and populous, now put on a sanctimonious frown 
and deny to the West beyond, and to the labor and home seekers of the 
East, that which has made them what they are? Will the nation, 
which has grown populous, rich and powerful under a broad, gener- 
ous, and wise policy, now in the day-dawn of its second century be- 
come mean, narrow, and sordid, and by pinching the citizen cripple 
itself? What answer will Illinois make at the next roll-call, when 
her Representatives are again gathered here ; Illinois, with her mar- 
velous Chicago with haif a million souls, the metropolis of the West, 
with her rich farms increasing in value from $96,133,290 in 1850 to 
$920,506,346 in 1870; Illinois, who derives from railroads, built by aid 
of grants, a perpetual revenue sufficient to defray her entire current 
expenses? What will Missouri with her metropolis of the Mississippi 
Valley of half a million population, her solid wealth, her farms in- 
creased from $63,225,543 in 1850 to $392,908,047 in 1870—what will 
she say? And Iowa, a garden of farms advanced from $16,657,567 in 
1850 to $392,662,441 in 1870—what will she say? Minnesota, the 
banner wheat-growing State, with her farms valued at $97,847,442 
in 1870 against $161,948 in 1850—what answer? And Wisconsin, 


| the Badger State, my State, with her farms, increased in value from 
2, 595, 053. 00 | 


twenty-eight and one-half millions in 1850 to three hundred million in 
1870; her farm products from eight to seventy-eight million dollars, 
her forests yielding forty-eight millions, and her manufactures one 
She has spoken to us, her Representa- 
tives on this floor, through the unau!mous voice of her Legislature in 
favor of this measure. 

And yet our vote last evening was divided. Our State by reason 
of her location is peculiarly interested in the completion of thig rood. 
It must constitute the connecting link between it and the eastern 
system of transportation by lake and rail. Shall ber Representatives 
continue to be divided? In short, should not the measure command 
the unanimous support of Congress? The truth may as well be 
plainly spoken. The vote given last night does not represent the 
honest judgment of the House as to the merits of this bill. It was 
defeated that it might keep company with other railroad projects 
which have been postponed until the next session. An analysis of 
the vote shows almost a solid South in the negative, evincing a sort 
of moral rebellion against northern enterprise, unless coupled there- 


| with and going hand in hand, other schemes, the wisdom of which may 


be questioned, may be consummated. 

I was notified of this purpose, but could not believe it possible 
that the threat could be executed by members of this honorable 
body. Verily the ways of an American Congress are mysterious. 


















D00 


And this beneficent measure is postponed to another term! What 


answer will you, who are responsible for this delay, make when the | 


people shall say, “ Sir, youspoke most eloquently in behalf of the poor 
man, you pleaded the cause of the distressed most pathetically, your 
speeches did indeed give us encouragement; they kindled afresh the 
fires of hope; but why, for humanity’s sake, when you had an oppor- 
tunity to do something for our relief, did you say nay ?” 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I have spoken thus strongly in favor of 


this bill, I would not be understood as advocating a wanton, un- | 
| December next. 


guarded, or needless concession of public lands or other aid for railroad 
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or other purposes. The greatest instrumentalities for good become 
the greatest curses when misdirected. Let every case be determine 
upon its merits. This commends itself to my judgment as pre - i- 
nently just and meritorious. Nor is it in fact a proposition for a new 
or increased grant of lands, but rather a prayer that the “ wind may 


| be tempered to the shorn lamb,” that further time be allowed for thy 


fulfillment of a hard contract, wherein giving will be gain. Beljey. 
ing that history will vindicate the wisdom of my position upon this 
measure, I await its reappearance when we shall again convene jy 


=| 
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